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Exliibitins  the  operations  of  the  Patent  Office  during  the  year  ending 

December  31.  1845. 


February  25,  '  8 i6.— Referred  to  ihe  Committee  on  Patents  and  the  Patent  Office. 
AvmL  20,  1816,— Ordered  that  25,000  copies  of  the  report,  without  the  list  of  patents,  be  printedT 

for  the  use  of  the  Senate, 


Patent  Office,  January^  1846. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  act  of  Congress,  entitled  "  An  act  in  ad- 
dition to  the  act  to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  the  useful  arts," 
approved  March  3,  L837,the  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  submit  his  an- 
nual report,  exhibiting  the  operations  of  the  Patent  Office  during  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1S45. 

The  whole  number  of  applications  for  patents  received  during  the  year 
1845  is  twelve  hundred  and  forty -six.  The  whole  number  of  caveats  filed 
during  the  same  time  is  four  hundred  and  fifty-two. 

The  number  of  patents  issued  in  1845  \s  five  hundred  and  two,  inclu- 
ding six  re-issues,  six  additional  improvements,  and  seventeen  designs  ; 
classified  and  alphabetical  lists  of  which,  with  the  names  of  the  patentees, 
are  annexed,  marked  K  and  L. 

During  the  same  period, /owr  hundred  and  seventy  patents  h'il^e  expired, 
a  list  of  which  is  annexed,  marked  M. 

There  have  also  been  eighteen  applications  for  extensions,  three  of 
which  only  have  been  granted. 

The  claims  embraced  in  the  respective  patents  issued  during  the  year 
1845  are  also  hereto  annexed,  marked  N. 

The  receipts  of  the  office  for  the  year  1845,  including  duties  and  fees 
paid  in  on  applications  for  patents,  caveats,  re-issues,  additional  improve- 
ments, extensions,  and  for  copies,  amount  in  the  whole  to  $51,076  14;  of 
which  sum  ^8,223  33  have  been  repaid  on  applications  withdrawn,  and 
for  money  paid  in  by  mistake,  a^  per  statement  marked  A. 

The  expenses  of  the  office  during  the  year  1845  have  been,  for  salaries 
$15,545  20 ;  temporary  clerks,  ^4,097  09  ;  contingent  expenses,  includ- 
ing postage,  $8,224  58,  compensation  of  district  judge,  $100;  library^ 
^813  04;  agricultural  statistics,  $2,392  41;  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
i3l,|72  32;  leaving  a  net  balance  of  $11,680  49,  to  be  credited  to  the 
Patent  Fund,  as  per  statement  marked  B. 

There  has  also  been  expended  during  the  year  past,  under  the  act  of 
Ritchie  &  Heiss,  print, 
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March  3, 1837,  the  sum  of  $2,938  75  for  the  restoration  of  records  and 
drawings,  and  the  sum  of  ^593  58  for  duplicate  modelSj  as  per  statemenc 
marked  G. 

The  whole  number  of  patents  issued  by  the  United  States,  for  inreo. 
tions,up  to  January,  1846,  is  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  tweiKy- 
six. 

The  general  business  of  the  office,  as  well  as  its  receipts,  has,  during- 
the  year  past,  greatly  increased  over  that  of  any  former  year.  The  excess 
of  applications  over  the  number  received  in  1844,  is  two  htindrpd  and  one  ; 
the  excess  of  caveats  filed  during  the  same  period,  compared  with  the 
former  year,  is  seventy -two,  and  the  excess  of  receipts,  ,$9,850  08.  The 
statement  hereto  appended,  marked  D,  will  exhibit  the  progress  of  the 
business  of  the  office  from  January  1,  1840,  to  December  31,  1845,  inclu- 
sive, and  will  be  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  furnishes  abundant  proof  that 
the  march  of  improvement  in  the  sciences  and  arts  in  this  country  con- 
tinues to  be  rapidly  onward. 

The  balance  in  the  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Patent  Fund  on  the  1st 
January,  1846,  was  $182,459  69,  as  will  appear  from  the  statement  of  the 
Register  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  note  appended,  marked  E. 

In  accordance  with  the  usage  adopted  by  my  predecessor,  I  have  re- 
quired of  the  two  principal  examiners,  reports  showing  the  progress  of  in- 
vention in  this  country  during  the  past  year,  as  they  have  been  brought 
under  the  view  of  the  Patent  Office,  whitfe  are  hereto  annexed,  marked 
G  and  H.  They  are  referred  to  as  very  favorable  proofs  of  the  talents  and 
industry  of  those  two  officers,  and  as  furnishing  interesting  reviews  of 
the  progressive  march  of  the  arts.  It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  those 
reports,  that  the  past  year  has  not  been  barren  of  valuable  and  important 
inventions  and  improvements  ;  and  that  the  inventive  genius  of  our  coun- 
trymen has  sufiered  no  abatement  in  the  intensity  of  its  activity,  nor  iii, 
the  value  and  utility  of  its  products. 

In  connexion  with  the  scientific  operations  of  the  Patent  Office,  1  will 
embrace  the  opportunity  to  state,  that  I  have  received  from  Professor 
Morse  an  interesting  account  of  the  different  magnetic  telegraphs  now  ia 
operation  in  Europe,  made  up  from  materials  obtained  by  personal  ex- 
amination,{pnd  which  will  be  found  in  paper  marked  1.  I  am  happy  to 
add,  that  Professor  M.'s  own  briUiant  invention,  by  which  thought  is  con- 
veyed with  the  rapidity  of  the  lightning's  flash,  is  still  pre-eminent  over 
all  others  of  a  similar  character  now  in  use  in  Europe. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  17, 1844,  making  appropriations  for  ihe 
civil  and  diplomatic  expenses  of  the  government,  <fec.,  the  sum  of  ^700 
was  appropriated  for  covering  the  coping  of  the  Patent  Office,  and  the  iur- 
ther  sum  of  $600  was  appropriated  for  an  iron  railing  on  the  portico  and 
for  lamp  posts.  The  whole  of  the  last  mentioned  sum  was  expended  ia 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1844,  by  my  predecessor,  and  the  work  faithfully 
and  substantially  executed. 

The  sum  appropriated  for  covering  the  coping  was,  after  the  work  was 
commenced  and  nearly  finished,  found  to  be  insufficient  to  complete  it. 
Deeming  it  imprudent  to  leave  it  in  an  unfinished  state,  I  directpd  ihe 
balance  required  to  complete  it,  amounting  to  $59  07,  to  be  charged  to  the 
contingent  account  of  the  office. 

The  Patent  Office  building  is  now  in  thorough  repair,  and  will  reifvare 
no  appropriation  fer  the  present  year,  to  keep  it  in  a  state  of  preservatioii. 
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My  predecessor,  in  his  last  annual  report,  deemed  it  his  duty,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  inconvenience  arising  from  the  increase  of  models, 
rendering  classification  almost  impossible,  and  the  transaction  of  the  daily 
business  of  the  office  very  difficult,  to  recommend  the  construction  of  one 
of  the  wings  contemplated  in  the  origiwal  plan  of  the  building.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  short  time  during  which  I  have  filled  the  office  of  Com- 
missioner lias  convinced  me  of  the  necessity  of  an  enlargement  of  the 
Patent  Office  building.  The  increase  of  the  business  of  the  office  is  not 
only  rapidly  multiplying  the  models  of  both  patented  and  rejected  inven- 
xious,  but  it  ifuperiously  calls  for  an  addition  to  the  examining  and  cleri- 
cal force  of  the  office.  And,  as  the  rooms  at  present  appropriated  to  the 
reception  and  classification  of  the  models,  and  the  use  of  the  clerks,  are 
fally  occupied,  provision  will  have  to  be  made  for  the  latter,  (if  Congress 
shall  authorize  an  increase  of  their  number,)  as  well  as  for  the  former.  I 
would,  therefore,  respectfully  submit,  in  view  of  the  constantly  and  rap- 
idly increasing  business  of  the  office,  that  provision  should  be  made  for 
the  construction  of  both  wings,  agreeably  to  the  original  plan.  One  wing 
would  be  immediately  occupied  by  the  classified  models,  and  the  other 
would,  in  a  few  years,  be  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the  official 
corps  of  the  office. 

An  estimate  of  the  expense  of  erecting  the  two  additional  wings,  made 
dtt  my  request,  by  a  distinguished  architect,  is  herewith  submitted,  mark- 
ed F. 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  the  enlargement  of  the  Patent  Office 
building,  I  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  neces- 
sity of  an  increase  of  the  examining  force  of  the  office.  The  present 
board  of  examiners  consists  of  two  principal  examiners,  and  two  assist- 
ants. The  last  addition  to  the  examining  force  was  authorized  by  the  act 
of  March  3,  1839.  By  reference  to  the  statement  marked  D,  exhibiting 
the  progress  of  the  business  of  the  office  from  January  1,  1840,  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1845,  inclusive,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  number  of  applica- 
tions for  patents  during  the  first  mentioned  year  was  765,  and  during  the 
year  1845  they  amounted  to  1,246;  thus  nearly  doubling  in  number  since 
1840,  and  since  the  last  addition  to  the  examining  force  was  authorized. 
During  the  last  year  the  number  of  applications  has  exceeded  that  of  any 
former  year,  except  1844,  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  an(^|he  number 
of  caveats  filed  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven. 

The  increase  of  the  number  of  applications  does  not  exhibit  the  actual 
increase  of  the  business  of  the  office.  Each  application  adds  to  the  labors 
of  the  examiners  and  clerks  in  nearly  a  quadruple  ratio,  as  almost  every 
case  requires  two  or  three  examinations  before  it  is  decided,  leading  to 
more  or  less  correspondence  in  relation  to  it. 

The  great  addition  to  the  number  of  new  applications,  during  the  two 
ilast  years,  has  rendered  it  physically  impossible  for  the  examiners  to  keep 
up  with  the  business  of  the  office,  even  with  the  most  arduous  and  per- 
severing etforts,  aided  by  the  experience  of  years  on  the  part  of  both  of 
tfeem. 

An  addition  to  this  branch  of  the  force  of  the  office  has,  therefore,  be- 
come imperatively  necessary;  and  if  it  should  not  be  made,  the  inventor 
J«ust  be  subjected  to  long  and  unreasonable  delay  before  his  claims  can 
^  examined.  The  crowded  state  of  business  during  the  last  year  has 
already  occasioned  compiaints  and  censures  against  the  office,  on  the  part 
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of  impatient  applicants,  who  were  not  apprised  of  the  causes  which  pre- 
vented the  seasonable  examination  of  their  cases.  These  causes  were  not 
to  be  found  in  the  want  of  industry  on  the  part  of  the  examining  force, 
hut  in  the  fertility  of  invention  so  creditable  to  our  countrymen,  which 
outstripped  the  physical  capacity  of  the  examiners  to  perform  all  the  la- 
bors which  were  thus  accumulated  upon  them„ 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  Patent  Office  is  wholly  sustained  by- 
duties  paid  in  by  inventors — having,  since  its  re-organization  in  1836,  not 
only  carried  on  its  operations  without  aid  from  the  treasury,  but  having 
each  year  contributed  a  surplus  to  the  Parent  Fund,  a  part  of  which  is 
yearly  appropriated  for  the  collection  of  agricultural  statistics  and  the  pur- 
chase and  distribution  of  seeds — it  cannot  be  deemed  unreasonable  on 
their  part  to  expect  that  Congress  will,  with  the  money  thus  furnished  by 
themselves,  make  every  necessary  provision  for  its  continued  efficacy  and 
usefulness. 

It  is  believed  that  the  addition  of  one  principal  examiner  and  one  as- 
sistant will  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  office,  in  the  present  state  of  its 
business,  to  perform  its  duties  without  unreasonable  delay.  But,  if  its 
business  should  continue  to  increase  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  it 
has  during  the  past  two  years,  which  is  very  probable,  the  addition  to  its 
force  above  recommended  will  not  be  long  adequate  to  the  performance  of 
its  duties. 

Whether  or  not  provision  shall  be  made  for  any  thing  more  than  the 
present  necessities  of  the  office,  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  wisdom 
of  Congress. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  I  feel  bound  to  reiterate  the  recommend- 
ation of  my  predecessor,  made  in  his  last  report,  in  relation  to  an  increase 
of  the  salaries  of  the  scientific  corps  of  the  office.  The  office  of  exam- 
iner of  patents  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  responsible  offices  under 
the  government.  It  requires  the  highest  attainments  in  the  sciences,  and 
a  soundly  discriminating  mind,  to  which  may  be  added  the  most  unques- 
tionable integrity  of  character.  An  examiner  should  be  a  living  encyclo- 
pedia of  science,  if  the  expression  may  be  used.  His  multifarious  duties 
require  an  intimate  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  whole  circle  of  sci- 
ence and  art,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  modern  languages — particular- 
ly of  the  Fr^ch  and  German — and  the  most  attentive  and  incessant  men- 
tal labor.  Yet,  for  all  these  high  qualifications,  and  for  labors  scarcely 
second  in  intensity  to  those  required  by  any  officer  in  the  government,  the 
principal  examiner  is  allowed  only  a  salary  of  ^1,500  per  annum,  and  his 
assistant  but  $1,250.  That  it  is  wholly  inadequate,  as  a  compensation  for 
such  qualifications,  must  be  evident  to  every  one  capable  of  appreciating 
the  value  of  the  talent  and  capacity  equal  to  the  duties  required  of  an  ex- 
aminer of  patents. 

That  it  is  not  sufficient  to  retain  the  services  of  those  capable  of  filling 
that  place,  this  office  has  had  proof  in  more  than  one  instance.  During 
the  present  year  the  office  has  lost  the  services  of  one  of  the  most  capable 
and  efficient  persons  who  was  ever  in  its  employment,  and  who  was  in- 
duced to  resign  by  the  inadequacy  of  the  compensation  which  he  receiv- 
ed, and  the  more  alluring  prospects  held  out  to  him  in  other  pursuits  ; 
and  in  filling  the  vacancies  which  have  occurred  by  resignation  and  pro- 
motion in  the  examining  department,  since  the  undersigned  has  been  at 
the  head  of  the  office,  he  has  had  to  encounter  the  difficulty  of  securing 
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the  services  of  persons  of  the  requisite  talents  and  attainments,  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  total  inadequacy  of  the  compensation.  He  has  had  the 
mortification  of  being  defeated,  in  his  efforts  to  procure  the  services  of 
suitably  quahfied  persons,  by  a  raih'oad  corporation,  which  was  able  to 
pay  more  for  such  services  than  he  was  authorized  by  law  to  pay. 

In  urging  an  increase  of  the  salaries  of  the  examiners,  the  undersigned 
is  happy  to  find  himself  sustained  by  the  great  body  of  the  enlightened 
inventors  of  this  country,  who  desire  earnestly  that  the  men  who  are  to 
pass  upon  their  valuable  rights  shall  be  not  only  men  of  integrity,  but  of 
the  highest  order  of  talents  and  scientific  qualifications.  They  desire  that 
the  class  of  officers  to  whom  the  law  commits  their  interests  shall  be  ca- 
pable of  comprehending  the  many  intricate  and  difficult  questions  sub- 
mitted to  them ;  and,  as  the  Patent  Office  is  sustained  by  a  heavy  tax  on 
their  ingenuity,  they  feel  that  it  is  due  to  them  that  a  sufficient  sum  should 
be  appropriated,  in  the  form  of  salaries,  to  induce  men  of  the  requisite 
capacity  to  undertake  the  various  and  ungrateful  duties  of  examiners. 

For  additional  reasons  in  favor  of  an  increase  of  the  salaries  of  the 
scientific  corps,  I  would  respectfully  refer  to  the  last  report  of  my  prede- 
cessor, in  whose  views  and  recommendations  on  this  point  I  concur. 

The  experience  of  this  office,  and  the  construction  given  to  them  by  the 
courts,  have  proved  that  the  existing  laws  are  defective  in  many  particu- 
lars ;  some  of  the  most  prominent  defects  in  which  I  will  proceed  to  point 
out. 

1.  In  relation  to  the  power  of  the  chief  clerk  to  act  in  the  place  of  the 
Commissioner  during  his  absence. 

Under  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  July  4,  1836,  it  was  beUeved 
that  the  chief  clerk  is  clothed  with  the  power  to  perform  all  the  functions 
of  the  Commissioner,  as  well  during  his  absence  as  when  a  vacancy  ex- 
isted in  the  office.  Such,  I  understand,  was  the  construction  of  the  law 
by  my  predecessor,  whose  practice  was  in  conformity  to  it.  And,  finding 
such  construction  and  practice  to  exist  Avhen  I  entered  upon  its  duties,  I 
made  no  change  in  that  respect.  Recently,  however,  the  correctness  of 
that  construction  has  been  questioned  by  the  United  States  district  court 
in  ^Massachusetts,  and  the  authority  of  the  chief  clerk  to  perform  the 
functions  of  the  Commissioner  during  his  absence  denied.  1  also  under- 
stand that  this  opinion  of  the  court  in  Massachusetts  is  sustained  by  other 
eminent  legal  authorities.  The  practice  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as 
doubtful,  if  not  wholly  unauthorized  by  law. 

If  the  construction  and  practice  in  relation  to  this  matter  be  not  correct, 
this  office  is  placed  in  a  situation  of  great  inconvenience,  inasmuch  as  in 
case  of  the  sickness  or  necessary  absence  of  its  official  head,  its  functions 
must,  for  the  time  being,  cease.' 

The  framers  of  the  patent  law,  as  the  practice  of  my  predecessor  shows, 
contemplated  no  such  result ;  and  if  they  failed  to  provide  for  such  a  con- 
tingency, it  was  evidently  because  they  did  not  duly  weigh  the  meaning 
of  the  language  which  they  used  in  the  section  of  the  law  above  referred 
to.  To  provide  against  the  inconvenience  and  the  evils  which  may  result 
from  such  a  defect  in  the  law,  some  legislation  will  be  necessary. 

And,  as  the  chief  clerk  has,  since  the  reorganization  of  the  office  in 
1836,  officiated  more  or  less  as  the  acting  Commissioner,  and  has  signed 
many  patents  and  other  papers  upon  which  important  and  valuable  rights 
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depend,  it  is  respectflilly  submitted  if  it  is  not  expedient  to  make  those 
acts  valid  by  a  declaratory  law  on  the  subject. 

2.  Some  doubt  has  arisen  in  relation  to  the  construction  of  the  13tk 
section  of  the  act  of  July  4,  1836,  in  relation  to  the  power  of  the  Com- 
missioner to  enlarge  the  claim  of  the  patentee  who  surrenders  his  patent 
for  correction  and  re-issue. 

The  13th  section  provides  that,  whenever  any  patent  which  has  here- 
tofore been  granted,  or  which  shall  be  inoperative  or  invalid  by  reason  of 
a  defective  or  insufficient  description  or  specification,  or  by  reason  of  th« 
patentee  claiming  in  his  specification,  as  his  own  invention,  more  than  be 
had,  or  shall  have,  a  right  to  claim  as  new,  if  the  error  has  or  shall  have 
arisen  by  inadvertency,  accident,  or  mistake,  and  without  any  fraudulent 
or  deceptive  intention,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Commissioner,  upon  sur- 
render,'' &c.,  to  cause  a  new  and  complete  patent  to  be  issued. 

On  the  part  of  many  able  jurists,  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  patent  law,  it  is  believed  and  contended  that,  under  the  section  above 
quoted,  the  Commissioner  has  power  to  cause  the  issue  of  a  patent  only 
in  cases  where  the  patentee  has  claimed  as  his  invention  more  than  be 
was  justly  entided  to. 

Such  a  construction  of  the  provision  in  question  would  authorize  the 
Commissioner  to  limit  the  claim  of  the  patentee  when  he  had  claimed  too 
much,  but  not  to  enlarge  it  when  he  had  claimed  too  little;  notwithstand- 
ing the  new  matter  claimed,  and  to  secure  which  the  patent  was -surren- 
dered for  re-issue,  was  particularly  set  forth  and  described  in  the  specifi- 
cation and  drawings,  and  represented  in  the  model. 

Such  a  construction  is  in  conflict  with  every  sound  principle  of  justice, 
and  it  should  forthwith  be  remedied  by  an  amendment  of  the  law  relating 
to  this  matter.  It  could  not  have  been  intended  by  the  framers  of  the 
provision  in  question  that  the  inventor  shotild  be  deprived  of  the  benefit 
of  his  invention,  becaus.e,  from  inadvertence,  mistake,  or  accident,  he  had 
failed  to  claim  it  all,  notwithstanding  he  had  set  it  forth  in  his  specifica- 
tion, drawings,  and  model. 

And,  as  the  phraseology  of  the  section  of  the  act  above  quoted  admits 
of  doubt,  it  is  respectfully  submitted  whether  or  not  it  is  expedient  to  re- 
move this  doubt  by  additional  legislation. 

3.  The  next  provision  of  the  law  in  respect  to  the  construction  of 
which  doubt  has  arisen,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  degree  and  extent  of 
the  use  of  an  invention,  before  a  patent  is  obtained  for  it,  which  shall  . 
constimte  an  abandonment  of  it  to  the  public. 

Under  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1S39,  it  has  been  held 
by  the  Patent  Office  that  the  sale  or  prior  use  of  a  machine  within  two 
years  from  the  date  of  its  invention  was  no  proof  of  the  abandonment  of 
the  invention  to  the  public  ;  and  by  that  construction  of  the  provision  of 
the  law  referred  to,  both  the  office  and  inventors  have,  until  recendy,  been 
guided. 

It  was  believed  that,  upon  a  fair  and  liberal  construction  of  the  section 
referred  to,  if  not  by  its  very  terms,  the  inventor  is  entitled  to  two  years, 
during  which  he  might  make  experiments  with  a  view  t®  perfect  his  in- 
vention, or  sell  to  others  machines  which  he  had  constructed  during  that 
period,  without  invalidating  his  right  to  a  patent. 

But,  recently,  some  of  the  judicial  tribunals  have  been  inchned  t©  take 
a  different  view  of  that  provision  in  the  seventh  section  of  the  act  of  1839, 
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and  one  of  the  circuit  court  judges,  I  have  been  informed,  has,  in  one  case, 
directly  ruled,  and  so  instructed  the  jury,  that  the  sale  of  a  single  machine 
is  evidence  of  the  abandonment  of  the  invention  to  the  public,  and  of 
course  would  destroy  the  validity  of  a  patent  issued  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  such  a  construction  of  the  provision  under  con- 
sideration must  greatly  cripple  the  efforts,  and,  in  many  instances,  the 
uneaos  of  inventors.  An  invention  does  not,  as  did  Minerva  from  the 
brain  of  Jove,  spring  from  the  inventor's  brain  perfect  in  form  and  action; 
on  the  contrary,  it  often  requires  years  of  painful  thought  and  study,  and 
numerous  and  varied  experiments,  to  bring  it  to  perfectibility.  It  also 
requires,  oftentimes,  a  very  considerable  expenditure  of  money  in  con- 
structing machines  and  in  making  experiments.  And  as  many,  if  not  a 
large  majority  of  that  worthy  class  of  men,  are  limited  in  their  means, 
they  find  it  a  very  great  convenience,  and  sometimes  absolutely  necessary, 
to  permit  others  to  use  publicly  their  machines,  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
their  perfectibility  by  experiment,  and  to  sell  them  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
■curing  the  means  to  pursue  their  own  experiments,  and  finally  to  obtain 
~a.  patent. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  undersigned,  nothing  can  be  more  just  and 
reasonable  than  that  the  poor  inventor  should  have  the  privilege  of  per- 
knitting  others  to  use  his  machine  by  way  of  experiment,  and  of  selling 
to  others  to  use  during  the  term  of  two  years  prior  to  his  application  for  a. 
patent,  without  invalidating  his  right  to  the  same,  supposed  until  recently 
to  have  been  extended  to  him  by  the  act  of  1839.  And  it  is,  therefore, 
hoped  that  Congress  will,  by  some  further  legislation  upon  the  subject, 
clear  the  law  of  all  doubt  upon  this  point. 

4.  By  the  same  section  of  the  act  of  1839,  it  is  provided  that  every  per- 
son or  corporation  who  may  have  purchased  any  newly  invented  machine, 
manufacture,  or  composition  of  matter,  prior  to  the  application  of  the  in- 
ventor for  a  patent,  "  shall  be  held  to  possess  the  right  to  use,  and  vend 
to  others  to  be  used,  the  specific  machine,"  &c.,  so  made  or  purchased, 
"without  liability  therefor  to  the  inventor,  or  any  other  person  interested 
an  the  invention. 

f  The  Patent  Office,  believing  that  it  was  construing  this  provision  ac- 
cording to  its  letter,  as  well  as  its  spirit,  has  held  that  the  right  of  the  con- 
structor or  purchaser  of  a  new  machine,  manufacture,  or  composition  of  . 
matter,  extended  only  to  the  specific  and  identical  machine  so  purchased 
or  constructed.  By  the  judicial  tribunals,  however,  it  has  been  construed 
differently,  and  held  that  the  constructor  or  purchaser,  under  such  circum- 
stances, not  only  acquired  a  right  to  use  and  vend  the  identical  machine, 
or  thing  made  or  purchased  by  him,  but  also  a  right  to  the  invention 
itself 

The  effect  of  such  construction  of  the  provision  referred  to  is,  to  give 
the  constructor  or  purchaser  of  a  machine,  or  other  thing  invented,  a  co- 
equal interest  in  the  invention  with  the  inventor  himself.  It  is  obvious 
that,  however  loose  and  unguarded  the  language  of  the  statute  in  relation 
to  this  matter  may  be,  such  a  construction  as  that  which  has  been  given 
to  it  by  the  judicial  tribunals  could  not  have  been  contemplated  by  its 
framers.  They  could  have  contemplated  no  such  .injustice  to  the  in- 
'Ventor,  and  it  is  therefore  respectfully  submitted  if  this  provision  does  not 
also  need  amendment. 

-5.  By  the  18th  section  of  the  act  of  July  4,  1836,  by  which  the  Patent 
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Office  was  reorganized,  provision  is  made  for  the  extension  of  patents  iiO" 
der  certain  circumstances  for  an  additional  term  of  seven  years,  and  it  is 
also  expressly  provided  that  "  the  benefit  of  the  renewal  shall  extend  to 
assignees  and  grantees  of  the  right  to  use  the  thing  patented,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  interests  therein.'' 

Under  this  provision,  the  board  to  whom  the  question  of  extension  is 
submitted  have  heretofore  held  that  the  benefit  extended  as  well  to  the 
assignees  and  grantees,  as  to  the  patentee.  And  this  construction  of  the 
law  has  been  sustained  by  some  of  the  judicial  tribunals,  while  it  has 
been  reversed  by  others. 

In  the  eastern  circuit,  it  was  held  by  the  late  lamented  Justice  Story 
that  the  benefit  of  the  extension  did  not  extend  to  the  assignees  and 
grantees ;  and  the  distinguished  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  has 
held  just  the  contrary  in  the  Maryland  circuit,  and  sustained  the  con- 
struction given  to  this  provision  of  the  statute  by  the  board  of  extensiono 

Already  much  litigation  and  consequent  injury  to  both  patentees  and 
purchasers  have  grown  out  of  this  subject.  A  suit  is  now  pending  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  well  known  Wood- 
worth's  patent  for  a  planing  machine,  involving  very  heavy  pecuniary- 
interests,  in  which  this  question  is  one  of  the  points  raised  in  the  casec 
It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  worthy  of  consideration  if  this  conflict  of  opinion 
in  the  courts  had  not  better  be  settled  by  the  more  speedy  and  less  ex- 
pensive process  of  legislation. 

6.  In  all  cases  in  which  patents  are  refused  by  the  Commissioner,  the 
applicant,  if  he  is  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  that  officer,  has  two 
remedies,  viz  :  one  by  appeal  to  the  chief  justice  of  the  circuit  court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  other  by  a  proceeding  in  equity  against 
the  Commissioner  to  compel  him  to  issue  a  patent. 

The  16th  section  of  the  act  of  July  4,  1836,  and  the  10th  section  of  the 
act  of  March  3,  1839,  which  provide  a  remedy  in  equity  for  the  aggrieved 
applicant,  have  failed  to  designate  the  place  where  these  proceedings  shall 
be  had;  and,  consequently,  the  Commissioner  may  be  harassed  with 
suits  in  equity  in  every  court  of  the  United  States  having  equity  jurisdic- 
tion ;  at  the  same  time  subjecting  him  to  the  necessity  of  leaving  his 
official  duties  at  the  seat  of  government  at  any  time  in  order  to  attend  per- 
sonally to  these  proceedings.  Suits  may  be  pending  at  the  same  time  in 
.  extreme  parts  of  the  Union,  thus  rendering  it  impossible  for  him  to  attend 
in  person,  if  be  should  be  required,  as  he  is  Hable  to  be.  No  case  has  yet 
occurred  in  which  the  Commissioner  has  been  compelled  to  attend  ia 
person ;  yet  it  would  be  best  to  guard  against  such  a  contingency,  par^ 
ticularly  as  it  is  now  held  that  the  chief  clerk  has  no  power  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Commissioner  in  his  absence,  and  the  office  would  be  leftj 
in  such  an  event,  without  an  official  head. 

Two  suits  in  equity  are  now  pending  against  the  Commissioner  in  the 
circuit  court  for  the  district  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which,  as  it  has  not  been 
necessary  for  me  to  attend,  I  have  employed  counsel,  and  in  one  of  which 
I  have  had  the  question  of  jurisdiction  raised. 

In  the  course  of  the  administration  of  the  office  many  other  defects  and 
ambiguities  have  been  observed  in  the  acts  now  in  force,  which  it  is  now 
unnecessary  to  refei;  to ;  but  if  Congress  should  conclude  to  revise  the 
present  patent  acts,  (which  I  will  take  this  opportunity  to  recommend,), 
ihey  will,  if  required,  be  particularly  pointed  out. 
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In  connexion  with  the  revision  and  amendment  of  the  present  patent 
laws,  I  would  remark  that,  in  my  judgment,  some  additions  to  the  present 
enactments  are  necessary  for  the  more  effectual  encouragement  and  pro- 
tection of  inventors  and  patentees. 

The  existing  laws,  while  professing  to  give  to  the  inventor  the  exclu- 
sive enjoyment  of  his  invention  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years,  do,  in  fact, 
afford  to  him  but  very  little  protection.  The  fruits  of  his  genius  and  his 
toils  are  constantly  liable  to  be  wrested  from  him  by  the  unscrupulous 
and  dishonest,  who,  too  often  countenanced  by  public  opinion,  are  apt  to 
regard  the  rights  of  the  inventor  as  the  fruits  of  a  monopoly  which  it  is  a 
merit  instead  of  a  wrong  to  break  down  and  destroy ;  and  the  more  valu- 
able the  invention,  the  more  liable  is  the  patentee  to  this  species  of  inva- 
sion and  injury,  as  there  is  more  inducement  held  out  to  its  perpetration. 
The  stealthy  thief  and  the  midnight  burglar  are  justly  regarded  as  the  pests 
and  enemies  of  society,  and  are  therefore  seized  and  punished  by  penal- 
ties severe  in  proportion  to  the  turpitude  of  their  crimes  ;  yet  their  depre- 
dations are  committed  on  things  which  are  made  by  law  the  subjects  of 
property,  and  which  may  be  acquired  by  industry  or  by  purchase.  The 
right  of  the  inventor  to  his  invention,  in  the  judgment  of  all  enliglitened 
minds,  cannot  but  be  viewed  as  far  more  sacred  than  mere  things  of 
property.  It  is  a  mental  creation,  or  rather  the  discovery  of  a  principle  or 
thing  never  before  known  to  the  world,  and  may  be,  and  very  many  in- 
ventions have  been,  often  productive  of  countless  blessings  to  the  human, 
family,  affecting  their  destinies  as  individuals  and  as  communities  through 
all  time.  When  the  wonderful  discoveries  of  a  Watt,  a  Fulton,  a  Whit- 
ney, and  an  Arkwright,  and  the  great  results  to  individuals  and  to  nations 
which  have  followed  from  them,  are  contemplated,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
realize  the  value  of  the  splendid  gifts  which  science,  through  their  instru- 
mentality, has  bestowed  upon  man,  nor  to  estimate  the  claims  which  the 
true  inventor  has  upon  society.  He  may  truly  be  called  the  pioneer  of 
civilization,  the  explorer  of  the  unknown  world  of  science  and  art.  And 
yet  how  many  of  those  truly  great  benefactors  to  their  race  have  fallen 
victims  to  ingratitude  and  wrong,  and  gone  down  to  their  graves  in  pen- 
ury and  sorrow.  The  case  of  Eli  Whitney,  our  countryman,  the  inventor 
of  the  cotton  gin,  is  but  one  among  innumerable  instances  in  which  the 
fruits  of  splendid  genius  have  been  wrested  from  its  possessor  by  the  un- 
principled depredator  upon  patent  rights.  It  is  familiar  to  all  that  that 
great  inventor,  whose  name  stands  out  like  a  bright  and  lustrous  star  in 
the  constellation  of  genius,  was  compelled  to  expend  all  the  profits  of  his 
invention  in  fruitless  efforts  to  protect  it  from  infringement,  and  finally 
died  a  victim  to  debt  and  disappointment. 

Many  valuable  inventions  are  now  used  in  secret  and  kept  from  the 
world,  on  account  of  the  impunity  with  which  patent  rights  can  be  in- 
fringed, secrecy  being  a  better  protection  to  the  inventor  than  the  law. 

These  reflections  are  indulged  in  with  a  view  to  awaken  in  the  public 
mind  a  proper  estimate  of  the'value  of  the  toils  and  labors  of  the  inventory 
and  of  his  claims  to  full  and  effectual  protection  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
fruits  of  his  genius  and  skill,  and  to  enforce  with  more  emphasis  the  sug- 
gestions which  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  submit  in  relation  to  such  amend- 
ments of  the  law  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  rights  of  in- 
ventors. The  principal  difficulties  which  the  patentee  has  to  encounterj, 
under  the  present  laws,  in  enforcing  his  rights,  arise  from  two  circum- 
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Stances  :  first,  from  the  fact  that  the  question  of  originality  may  be  raised 
on  every  trial  for  infringement ;  and,  secondly,  the  almost  total  inefficacj 
of  the  existing  law  to  prevent  infringement. 

In  every  application,  the  question  of  the  ori^nality  of  the  invention  is 
thoroughly  investigated  by  the  Patent  Office  ;  and  as  it  is  decided  affirm- 
atively or  negatively,  the  patent  is  issued  or  denied.  If  the  patent  is 
granted,  it  is  very  properly  (as  the  office  cannot  claim  infallibility)  deemed. 
by  the  law  only  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  originality  of  the  invention, 
and  of  the  right  of  the  patentee  to  recover  damages  for  an  infringement  of 
Ms  claim.  Yet  there  should  be  some  point  at  which  this  question  should 
he  deemed  as  conclusively  settled,  and  the  right  of  the  patentee  to  recover 
made  absolute,  or  the  patent  declared  to  be  a  nuUity.  Yet,  under  the  ex- 
isting laws,  such  is  not  the  fact ;  and  although  the  question  of  originality 
aiay  have  been  decided  by  twenty  juries,  in  as  many  different  trials,  it  is 
just  as  much  open  to  dispute  in  all  subsequent  trials. 

This  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  patentee  to  recover  for  infringements, 
in  cases  in  which  the  invention  is  a  very  valuable  one,  and  the  infringer  a 
wealthy  corporation,  amounts  almost  to  an  insuperable  one,  as  he  is  kept 
in  the  law,  and  harassed  by  litigation,  until  the  term  for  which  his  patent 
juns  expires  ;  and  he  is  left  without  adequate  remuneration  for  his  inven- 
tion, and  sometimes  made  poorer  than  when  he  commenced  the  fruitless 
attempt  to  vindicate  his  rights  by  an  appeal  to  the  law  for  redress. 

.hi  view  of  the  ineffici(?ncy  of  the  existing  enactments  upon  the  subject, 
$0  protect  the  inventor,  I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  recommend  that  the 
law  should  be  so  amended  as  to  provide  some  process  for  the  repeal  of  a 
.patent  within  a  limited  period  of  time  after  it  shall  have  been  issued,  in 
which  all  matters  tending  to  invalidate  it  should  be  considered  and  for- 
ever settled. 

The  validity  of  the  patent  should  be  called  in  question  only  in  this  pro- 
ceeding against  itself;  but  in  all  suits  by  the  patentee  for  infringements, 
the  patent  should  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  of  his  right  to  recover 
damages.  Were  such  a  provision  incorporated  into  the  law,  it  would 
compel  all  persons  contesting  the  validity  of  a  patent  to  proceed  in  the  first 
instance  against  the  patent  itself,  in  order  to  set  it  aside.  And  the  courts 
would  be  relieved  from  an  immense  mass  of  litigation  growmg  out  of 'the 
disputed  claims  of  patentees,  and  the  patentees  would  not  be  subjected  to 
the  tedious  and  costly  process  of  vindicating  their  claims  to  the  invention 
patented,  in  every  suit  which  they  might  institute  for  its  infringement. 

This  proceeding  against  the  patent  itself,  with  the  view  of  procuring 
its  repeal,  is  not  new  in  the  legislation  of  other  nations.  It  has  for  many 
years  been  the  law  of  France,  and  has  been  found  to  operate  beneficially, 
as  well  to  patentees  as  to  parties  interested  in  the  repeal  of  patents. 

If  it  should  be  deemed  expedient  to  engraft  upon  the  present  system  a 
provision  for  the  repeal  of  patents  which  may  be  invalid  for  any  cause, 
the  wisdom  of  Congress  will  devise  such  amendments  to  the  existing 
laws  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  effect  the  purpose. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  remark, 
that  in  all  trials  in  which  the  validity  of  a  patent  may  be  involved  the 
court  should  be  aided  by  the  counsel  of  persons  learned  and  experienced 
in  the  art  to  which  the  patent  relates.  And  particularly  would  this  be 
expedient  if  Congress  were  to  authorize  a  proceeding  against  the  patent 
itself,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  its  repeal.    The  tribunal  before  which 
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the  question  should  come  should  be  constituted  in  part  of  persons  learned 
in  the  art  or  science  to  which  the  patent  relates. 

Another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  full  enjoyment,  by  the  patentee,  of  the 
benefits  of  his  invention,  and  which  I  have  before  alluded  to,  is  the  al- 
most total  inadequacy  of  the  existing  provisions  of  the  law  to  protect  him 
against  infringement  upon  his  rights. 

By  the  I4th  section  of  the  act  of  July  4,  1836,  courts  are  authorized  to 
treble  the  damages  awarded  to  the  plaintiff  by  the  jury,  in  their  discretion. 
If  this  provision  could  be  administered  according  to  its  true  spirit  and 
intent,  it  would  probably  afford  adequate  protection  to  the  patentee.  But 
]ong  experience  has  shown  it  to  be  practically  inoperative. 

In  the  first  place,  juries,  aware  that  their  verdicts  maybe  trebled  by 
the  court,  sometimes  take  that  circumstance  into  consideration  in  making 
them  up,  and  do  not  award  so  high  an  amount  of  damages  as  they  would 
if  ihey  were  not  conscious  that  their  decision  could  be  revised  by  the 
court;  and  courts,  too,  are  reluctant  in  taking  the  responsibility  of  in- 
creasing the  damages  awarded  by  the  jury. 

Again:  irresponsible  persons  are  employed  by  others,  who  have  ade- 
quate means  to  respond,  to  depredate  upon  the  rights  of  the  patentee,  who 
has  no  remedy  except  against  the  ostensible  perpetrator  of  the  wrong,  and 
against  whom  a  verdict  would  be  utterly  valueless.  It  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon practice  for  one  person  possessing  capital  to  furnish  to  another,  who 
has  none,  the  means  to  manufacture  an  article  protected  by  a  patent ;  thus 
screening  himself  from  the  consequences  of  a  prosecution,  while  he  en- 
joys all  the  profits  resulting  from  the  trespass. 

Machines  protected  by  a  patent  are  also  operated  in  secret ;  and  as  the 
patentee  has  no  legal  power  to  enter  upon  the  premises  of  another  to  as- 
•certain  whether  or  not  his  rights  are  invaded,  and  courts,  upon  trials,  have 
not  the  authority  to  cause  a  view,  to  be  had  of  the  machine  and  manufac- 
ture thus  carried  on  in  secret,  the  patentee  is  left,  in  such  cases,  entirely 
without  redress. 

To  remedy  these  defects  in  the  patent  laws,  and  to  afford  to  the  inventor 
that  full  and  complete  protection  which  the  law  designed  he  should  have, 
it  is  believed  that  the  following  additional  provisions  would  be  effectual, 
namely :  that  on  all  trials  for  the  infringement  of  a  patent,  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  infringement  was  knowingly  and  wilfully  committed 
should  be  left  to  the  jury;  and  if  they  should  find  in  the  affirmative,  in 
addition  to  the  damages  which  they  may  award,  the  courts  should  order 
that  all  the  goods  protected  by  the  patent,  together  with  the  machines  by 
which  they  shall  have  been  manufactured,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  use  of 
the  patentee,  and  the  defendant  be  mulcted  in  double  costs.  This  remedy, 
it  is  believed,  would  be  much  more  efficacious  than  the  existing  one. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  expedient  to  add,  by  way  of  penalty,  imprisonment 
00  refusal  to  respond  damages. 

And  in  all  cases  where  it  is  believed  that  machines  are  operated  in 
secret,  courts  should  be  authorized  to  cause  an  examination  of  the  prem- 
iseg,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  use  of  the  machine  is  an 
infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  patentee. 

By  the  llth  section  of  the  act  of  July  4,  1836,  the  Commissioner  was 
directed  to  charge  the  sum  of  three  dollars  for  each  assignment  recorded 
in  the  Patent  Office.    This  provision  of  the  act  of  1836  was  repealed  by 
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the  8th  section  of  the  act  of  March  3d,  1839,  and  now  nothing  is  required 
for  recording  assignments.  Since  the  passage  of  the  last  mentioned  actj 
the  number  of  assignments  sent  to  the  office  to  be  recorded  has  muhiplied 
so  much  as  to  require  all  the  time  of  one  clerk,  and  part  of  that  of  another, 
in  recording  and  comparing  them.  During  the  year  1845,  the  office  re- 
ceived 2,108  assignments,  and  for  recording  the  same  it  paid  out  the  sum 
of  SI, 01 8  95  to  temporary  clerks,  besides  appropriating  more  than  one 
half  of  the  time  of  one  of  the  permanent  clerks  in  reading  and  comparing 
the  originals  with  the  record. 

As  more  than  three-fourths  of  these  assignments  are  sent  to  the  office 
by  speculators  in  patent  rights,  they  should  not  subject  the  Patent  Fund 
to  be  charged  with  the  expense  of  recording  them.  This  portion  of  the 
duties  of  the  office  is  daily  increasing;  and  it  is  believed  that  it  would 
not  be  deemed  unreasonable  to  require  some  return  to  the  office,  by  way 
of  a  small  duty,  for  each  assignment  sent  to  it  for  record. 

The  law  now  requires  the  payment  of  a  duty  of  twenty  dollars  on  the 
filing  of  each  caveat.  As  this  proceeding  entitles  the  caveator  merely  to 
notice  of  all  subsequent  applications  interfering  with  his  inventioUj  the 
•  duty  is  too  high  in  proportion  to  the  benefit  derived  from  the  caveat.  Be- 
sides,  there  are  many  persons  who  have  made  valuable  improvements  in 
the  arts  which  they  are  wiUing  to  bestow  upon  the  world,  but  do  not  wish 
that  other  persons  should  obtain  patents  for  things  which  they  have  not 
been  the  first  to  invent,  or  have  not  invented  at  all,  and  who  would  secure 
their  use  to  the  public  by  depositing  in  the  Patent  Office  a  caveat  con- 
taining a  description  of  the  invention,  if  the  duty  were  not  so  high,  it 
is,  therefore,  suggested  that  a  duty  of  ten  dollars  on  the  filing  of  each 
caveat,  without  permitting  it  to  become,  as  now,  a  part  of  the  patent  fee, 
if  it  should  be  subsequently  converted  into  an  apphcation,  would  be 
equally  productive  to  the  revenues  of  the  office,  and  would  also  result  in 
much  benefit  to  the  public. 

The  board  provided  by  law  to  decide  upon  applications  for  the  exten- 
sion of  patents  is  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Patents.  The  very  arduous  duties 
required  of  the  two  officers  first  named,  appertaining  to  their  respective 
offices,  render  it  very  inconvenient  for  them  to  attend  to  the  sometimes  long 
and  tedious  examinations  necessary  in  cases  of  applications  for  extensions. 
A  board,  composed  of  the  Commissioner  and  the  principal  examiners, 
would,  from  the  nature  of  their  present  duties,  in  the  belief  of  the  under- 
signed, be  more  appropriate ;  and  it  is  suggested  if  it  would  not  be  expe- 
dient to  abolish  the  present  board,  and  transfer  its  duties  to  the  Commis- 
sioner and  examiners. 

As  an  efficient  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  Patent  Office  reqiiires 
the  extensive  use  of  scientific  works,  many  of  which  can  only  be  obtained 
in  foreign  countries  at  considerable  expense,  the  usual  appropriation  will 
be  required  for  that  branch  of  the  office.  I  have  found  the  library  belong- 
ing to  the  office  to  be  deficient  in  many  valuable  works,  which  the  expe- 
rience of  the  office  has  found  to  be  very  necessary,  many  of  which  are  of 
a  costly  character,  and  cannot  be  obtained  with  the  sum  which  may  be 
left  of  the  usual  appropriation,  after  paying  for  the  current  periodical  works 
and  publications  taken  by  the  office. 

As  th6>  office  is  now  in  an  unprecedentedly  flourishing  condition,  its 
revenues  greatly  exceeding  its  expenditures,  it  may  be  deemed  expedient 


been  heretofore  made. 

An  increase  of  the  library,  at  present  very  incomplete,  will  contribute 
to  the  convenience  of  the  scientific  corps  of  the  office,  and  give  them  in- 
creased facilities  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  is  even  more  im- 
portant to  the  inventors,  to  decide  correctly  upon  whose  interests  it  is  very 
necessary  that  the  office  should  know  what  has  been  done  in  foreign 
countries  ;  a  knowledge  of  which  it  can  derive  only  by  scientific  works 
published  abroad. 

In  most  of  the  foreign  countries  in  which  rapid  advancement  is  making 
in  the.  arts,  publications  are  from  time  to  time  made  of  new  inventions, 
containing  both  descriptions  and  drawings,  which  are  found  not  only  to 
be  of  very  great  benefit  to  inventors  and  to  the  public,  but  which  have 
been  the  means  of  rendering  essential  aid  to  the  operations  of  this  office. 
In  this  country  there  has  been  no  such  provision  for  the  publication  of 
patents  ;  and  consequently,  for  want  of  the  information  which  such  a  work 
would  give  to  inventors,  machines  and  processes  of  manufacture  are  in- 
vented over  and  over  again,  to  be  as  often  rejected  at  the  Patent  Office,  for 
want  of  novelty.  In  addition  to  the  disappointment  and  mortification 
which  applicants  under  such  circumstances  sufi'er,  they  often  incur  large 
expenditures  in  perfecting  their  inventions,  and  in  their  effi:)rts  to  procure 
patents  for  them.  Whereas,  if  descriptions  of  the  new  patents  issued 
were  once  a  year,  or  oftener,  published,  both  the  disappointment  and  ex- 
pense of  applicants  would  be  avoided,  and  the  office  itself  relieved  of  the 
labor  and  trouble  of  examining  inventions  which  had  long  before  been 
introduced  into  public  use. 

As  this  office  is  now  in  the  possession  of  ample  means,  which  are  likely 
to  be  increased  by  its  continually  growing  business,  1  would  respectfully 
renew  the  recommendation  made  by  my  predecessor  in  his  last  report, 
that  the  Commissioner  be  authorized  to  subscribe  for  a  thousand  copies 
of  some  well-established  scientific  publication,  on  the  condition  that  it 
should  contain  quarterly  (or  oftener)  descriptions  and  drawings  of  all  new 
inventions  patented  during  the  year,  which  the  Commissioner  might 
deem  it  expedient  to  cause  to  be  published. 

The  report  upon  agriculture  for  the  year  1845,  hereto  annexed,  and 
marked  J,  will  be  found  to  contain  a  large  mass  of  matter  valuable  and 
interesting  to  the  scientific  as  well  as  the  practical  agriculturist. 

It  will  be  perceived,  from  the  review  of  the  season  which  it  contains, 
that,  as  a  general  fact,  the  crops  have  not  equalled  in  quantity  those  of  the 
preceding  year.  While  the  wheat  crop  has  exceeded  in  amount  the  pro- 
1  duct  of  former  years,  almost  all  other  important  crops  of  the  country  have 
1  fallen  short.  That  is  pre  eminently  the  case  with  the  potato  and  hay  crops 
of  the  northern  and  middle  States,  and  of  the  corn  crop  in  many  of  the 
southern  States.  The  result  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  cold  and  dry  wea- 
ther which  prevailed  in  the  northern  and  eastern  States  in  the  early  part 
of  the  season,  and  in  the  middle  and  southern  States  in  the  summer.  But, 
while  some  of  the  States  have  suffered  from  the  causes  just  mentioned, 
others  have  been  more  favored  than  ever;  and,  on  the  whole,  we  have 
leason  for  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  for  the  munificent  abundance 
which  he  has  bestowed  upon  our  favored  country  during  the  last  year. 

The  great  range  of  latitude  through  which  our  country  extends,  com- 
mencing  midway  in  t!ie  temperate  zone  and  extending  to  the  tropics,  and 
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embracing  almost  every  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  secures  to  us,  for  our 
own  consumption,  a  sufficiency  of  nearly  every  description  of  product 
which  can  minister  to  necessity  or  luxury,  besides  furnishing  a  large  sur- 
plus of  many  valuable  products  for  exportation  to  foreign  countries,  the 
returns  of  which,  in  the  productions  of  the  labor  and  capital  of  other  Ba» 
tioHS,  add  to  our  individual  enjoyment  and  increase  our  national  wealth* 
In  truth,  our  agricultural  products  form  the  basis  of  our  immense  foreign 
commerce,  thus  constituting  the  strongest  ligaments  which  unite  us  to  the 
great  brotherhood  of  nations ;  contributing  not  only  to  our  national  wealth  j. 
but  to  the  cultivation  of  amity  and  peace  in  our  foreign  relations,  and  to 
the  progress  of  civilization  at  home.  In  view  of  these  beneficent  influen- 
ces, which  have  their  origin  in  this  great  arm  of  our  national  industry,  its 
flourishing  condition  cannot  but  be  satisfactory  and  encouraging  to  the 
true  patriot. 

The  report  of  this  year  will  show  that  this  great  branch  of  national  in- 
dustry is  not  only  extending  with  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  our 
population,  but  that  agriculturists  themselves  are  awaking  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  importance  of  their  noble  avocation,  and  are  calling  science 
to  their  assistance  in  their  efforts  to  improve. 

In  the  analysis  of  soils,  products,  manures,  and  the  food  of  cattle  and 
other  stock,  chemistry  has  already  conferred  immense  lienefits  upon  the 
agricultuiist.  Other  sciences  are  also  bestowing  their  valuable  donations 
upon  him.  Nor  is  the  inventor  behind  in  this  work  of  cherishing  the 
agriculturist.  His  genius  adds  its  splendid  gifts  to  the  rich  charities  of 
science,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  numerous  and  valuable  machines  which 
have  been  devised  and  constructed  to  relieve  the  toils  and  facilitate  the 
labors  of  the  husbandman.  The  names  of  EU  Whitney,  the  inventor  of 
the  cotton  gin,  and  Jethro  Wood,  the  inventor  of  the  cast  iron  plough,, 
will  be  ranked  among  the  greatest  of  benefactors  while  man  is  doomed  to 
earn  his  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

In  this  branch  of  my  labors  I  have  been  aided  by  the  contributioi^s  of 
many  distinguished  friends  of  agriculture,  whose  communications  will  be 
found  in  the  appendix  to  the  agricultural  report.  And,  among  others,  f 
have  received  several  valuable  papers  collected  by  my  late  predecessor^ 
the  Hon.  H.  L.  Ellsworth,  and  one  from  his  own  pen,  relating  to  prairie 
cultivation,  which  will  be  found  very  interesting,  and  to  which  I  would 
particularly  refer  as  containing  much  valuable  knowledge,  derived  from 
experience,  upon  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  the  government  as  well  as 
to  individuals. 

Among  other  valuable  papers  furnished  by  Mr.  Ellsworth,  is  a  transla- 
tion of  an  abridged  French  treatise  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  colza  plant;, 
by  I.  W.  P.  Lewis,  esq.,  of  Boston.  The  colza  is  a  species  of  the  calj- 
bage,  and  is  cultivated  in  France  for  its  seed,  which  contains  extraordi- 
nary oleaginous  properties,  and  from  which  large  quantities  of  oil  are 
manufactured,  of  a  quality  for  lights  nearly  equal  to  the  best  sperm,  and 
which  is  now  used  m  the  different  light-houaes  of  that  kingdom. 
Through  the  aid  of  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Ellsworth  has  also  favored  the  office 
with  a  small  quantity  of  the  seed  of  both  the  summer  and  winter  colza^ 
which  has  been  distributed  to  the  members  of  Congress. 

The  potato  disease,  which  has  made  such  ravages  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe  during  the  last  two  years,  has  forjued  a  prominent  subjr-c;.  of 
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careful  investigation,  the  results  of  which  will  also  be  found  in  the  agri- 
c-ultural  report,  together  with  many  valuable  papers  relating  to  that  subject. 

Of  the  last  appropriation  for  agricultural  purposes,  I  have  expended 
jiearly  $1,00U  for  seeds  of  various  kinds,  and  for  preparing  them  for  dis- 
vribution,  samples  of  each  of  which  have  been  distributed  to  members  of 
Congress.  The  number  of  packages  distributed  this  year  will  exceed 
50,(K)0. 

When  it  is  considered  that  only  $3,000  is  appropriated  for  agriculturai 
purposes,  and  one  third  of  that  sum  is  appropriated  for  seeds,  and  much 
of  the  remainder  expended  for  the  mere  copying  of  the  report,  it  may 
justly  be  deemed  a  matter  of  surprise  that  such  a  mass  of  interesting  mat- 
ter has  been  collected  and  embodied  as  will  be  found  in  the  agricultural 
report  of  this  year. 

It  has  been  accomplished  only  by  the  most  rigidly  careful  expenditure 
of  the  fund  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioner.  In  discharging- 
this  part  of  my  duty,  I  have  severely  felt  the  want  of  sufficient  means  to 
collect  important  information  for  the  purpose.  And  I  am  compelled  to 
acknowledge,  that  without  the  kind  and  generous  contributions  of  intel- 
ligent citizens  devoted  to  the  interests  of  agriculture,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  this  office  to  collect  and  to  lay  before  the  country  so  many* 
interesting  facts,  and  so  much  valuable  information,  in  relation  to  the 
interests  of  this  great  and  paramount  branch  of  national  industry. 

If  the  Gommissiener  were  provided  with  more  ample  means,  the  theatre 
©-f  his  operations  in  this  branch  of  his  duty  could  be  greatly  extended. 
At  present  the  office  has  no  means  for  making  inquiry  into  the  improve- 
ments of  agriculture  in  foreign  countries,  nor  for  collecting  rare  and  val- 
aable  seeds  abroad.  I  am  gratified  in  having  it  in  my  power  to  state  that 
our  consuls  and  other  agents  residing  in  foreign  countries  evince  great 
willingness  to  aid  this  office  in  its  efforts  to  advance  our  agricultural  in- 
terests at  home,  by  the  collection  of  valuable  information  and  seeds  in- 
the  countries  in  which  they  reside ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  avail 
myself  of  the  services  of  gentlemen  holding  official  stations  abroad,  prof- 
fered in  numerous  instances,  for  want  of  the  necessary  means  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  purchase  of  seeds  and  their  conveyance  to  this  coun- 
try ;  and  thus  are  our  agriculturists  not  only  deprived  of  an  early  know^ 
ledge  of  the  advance  of  the  science  of  agriculture  in  other  countries,  but 
also  of  seeds  which,  in  our  extended  country,  would  find  a  soil  and  cli- 
mate congenial  to  their  nature  and  habits,  and  would  add  much  to  ih& 
elements  of  national  wealth. 

During  the  present  year,  I  have  availed  myselfof  the  services  of  a  very 
intelligent  gentleman,  formerly  connected  with  this  office,  and  now  trav- 
elling in  Europe,  in  collectmg  agricultural  information  in  the  different 
countries  which  he  may  visit.  Those  services  v/ere  vohjntarily  tendered,. 
If  compensation  had  been  required,  I  of  course  could  not  have  availed 
luyself  of  the  services  of  the  gentleman  referred  to,  because  I  had  not  the- 
means  to  meet  the  demand.  Two  valuable  communications  have  already 
been  received  from  that  gentleman,  which  will  be  found  in  the  appendix 
to  the  agricultural  report ;  and  much  more  is  expected,  which  may  not 
arrive  in  season  for  the  present  report. 

When  it  is  considered  that  much  of  the  legislation  of  Congress,  and 
Millions  of  the  treasure  of  the  nation,  are  devote"d,in  one  form  and  anothery, 
ioi  the  protection  of  manufactures,  commerce,  and  other  interests,  it  would 
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not  seem  unreasonable  if  a  few  thousands  should  be  annually  appropriated 
for  the  promotion  and  advancement  of  that  greatest  and  most  essential  of 
all  the  interests  of  the  country — the  agricultural.  The  farmers  them- 
selves, while  they  cheerfully  pay  the  millions  of  taxes  demanded  of  them 
for  the  support  of  other  interests,  would  not  complain  if  a  few  thousands 
were  added  to  their  burdens  for  the  promotion  of  their  own. 

If  Congress  should  come  to  the  conclusion  to  increase  the  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Commissioner  for  the  purpose  above  suggested,  it  would 
enable  him  not  only  to  add  much  to  the  value  and  usefulness  of  the  agri- 
cultural report,  but  to  add  new  varieties  to  the  different  grain  and  vege- 
table crops  now  produced  in  the  country. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  1  deem  it  proper  to  remark  that  the  sum 
•now  annually  appropriated  for  agricultural  purposes  is  taken  from  the 
Patent  Fund,  all  of  which  has  been  paid  into  the  treasury  by  the  inventors, 
and  which  has  been  set  apart  by  law  for  the  promotion  of  the  useful  arts, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  that  class  of  citizens  from  whom  it  has  been  col- 
lected. They  justly  complain  of  this  misapplication  of  the  Patent  Fund, 
and  demand  that  it  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  increase  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  Patent  Office.  1  concur  <;ntirely  in  the  justice  of  their  complaints, 
and  respectfully  submit  if  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  apply  the  revenues 
of  the  office  to  the  increase  of  its  force,  and  to  the  objects  to  which,  in  a 
preceding  part  of  this  report,  I  have  called  the  attention  of  Congress,  and 
make  the  necessary  appropriation  for  agriculture  from  other  moneys  in  the 
treasury. 

It  was  suggested  in  the  last  annual  report  of  my  predecessor  that  pro- 
irision  should  be  made  for  a  permanent  clerk,  to  aid  in  procuring  the  sta- 
-tistical  information  for  the  agricultural  report.  In  the  discharge  of  my 
duties  in  connexion  with  that  subject,  I  have  found  that  the  services  of  a 
competent  clerk  are  greatly  needed.  The  numerous  other  duties  devolv- 
ing upon  the  Commissioner  render  it  physically  impossible  for  him  to  attend 
entirely  to  this  portion  of  the  business  of  the  office,  and  he  is  obliged  to 
require  the  labors  of  the  regularly  employed  clerks  in  that  department. 
It  requires  nearly  the  entire  time  of  one  clerk  to  read  the  domestic  and 
foreign  publications  on  agriculture,  in  order  to  make  the  necessary  selec- 
tions of  matter  for  the  report ;  and  those  services,  which  require  sound 
discriniination  and  judgment,  are  paid  for  out  of  the  sum  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Commissioner  for  agricultural  purposes,  in  the  expenditure 
of  which  he  has  a  very  general  discretion.  Translations  from  foreign 
publications  and  works  are  also  required,  which  are  paid  for  out  of  the 
general  agricultural  fund. 

It  is  therefore  submitted  if  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  estabhsh  a  per- 
manent clerkship  connected  with  the  agricultural  duties  of  the  office,  the 
salary  of  which  should  be  adequate  to  command  the  services  of  a  person 
skilled  in  statistics,  and  acquainted  with  foreign  languages.  It  might  be 
taken  from  the  general  sum  approjMated  for  agricultural  purposes,  and 
would  not  add  to  the  expenses  of  that  branch  of  the  office. 

The  object  of  the  report  on  agriculture  is  to  show  the  general  progress 
of  that  branch  of  national  industry,  and  the  particular  amount  of  agricul- 
•  tural  products,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  the  Commissioner,  with  the  lim- 
ited means  at  his  command,  to  approximate  to  exactness  and  precision  in 
liis  estimates  of  the  crops. 

In  procuring  materials  for  the  report,  he  is  compelled  to  rely  on  agricul- 
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tiiral  publications,  the  voluntary  contributions  of  intelligent  and  public 
spirited  citizens,  and  the  returns  which  he  solicits  from  members  of  Con- 
gress. The  means  which  he  possesses  for  procuring  accurate  and  reliable 
information  are,  therefore,  very  limited.  With  suitable  legislation  on  the  / 
part  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  they  might  be  made  ample.  If  the 
legislature  of  each  State  were  to  require  returns  to  be  made  annually  of 
all  its  agricultural  products,  the  results  of  which  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
Patent  Office,  the  Uommissioner  could  furnish  to  the  country,  each  year, 
a  full  and  complete  view  of  its  agricultural  products,  and  of  the  general 
progress  of  that  branch  of  national  industry.  This  information  could  be 
very  readily  obtained  through  the  medium  of  the  assessors  of  the  taxes  . 
in  the  several  towns  and  districts  of  a  State. 

Some  of  the  States  now  require  returns  of  the  kind  to  be  made  by  their 
assessors  at  certain  periods.  Much  assistance  in  making  up  the  agricul- 
tural report  for  the  last  year  has  been  derived  from  the  returns  of  the  late 
census  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

It  is,  therefore,  hoped  that  the  legislatures  of  the  different  States  will 
turn  their  attention  to  this  subject,  and  make  provision  for  the  collection 
of  the  statistics  of  all  branches  of  industry,  and  direct  the  information 
thus  obtained  to  be  communicated  to  this  office. 

In  addition  to  other  useful  matter,  I  have  appended  to  the  agricultural 
report  the  annual  reports  of  the  Liverpool  cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  provision, 
and  wool  markets,  for  1845,  together  with  tables  showing  the  importation, 
exportation,  and  consumption,  and  manufacture  of  cotton  in  Great  Britain, 
for  a  series  of  years.  The  statistical  information  which  the  tables  furnish 
will  be  interesting  to  one  section  of  the  agricultural  interest,  and  useful 
to  the  statesman  and  legislator. 

As  the  Patent  Office  is  now  regarded  as  the  general  head  and  represent- 
ative of  the  useful  arts  and  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country,  it  might 
be  employed  in  collecting  the  statistics  of  all  the  great  branches  of  na- 
tional industry— agricultural,  manufacturing,  commercial,  and  mining. 

Without  knowledge  of  this  character  a  nation  knows  but  litde  of  its 
capacity,  its  resources,  or  its  power  ;  nor  without  it  can  the  legislator  per- 
form his  duties,  in  relation  to  the  great  interests  of  his  country,  with  that 
sound  wisdom  and  judgment  which  the  importance  of  his  position  and 
the  consequences  of  his  official  action,  good  or  evil,  demand. 

In  almost  every  other  enlightened  nation  great  attention  is  paid  to  the 
procuring  of  the  most  copious  statistics  in  relation  to  all  its  interests.  In 
this  country,  it  must  be  confessed,  they  are  comparatively  very  meagre. 

With  suitable  action  on  the  part  of  Congress,  aided  by  the  co-operation 
of  the  several  States,  this  desideratum  might  be  supplied,  and  the  mighty 
resources  of  our  country  become  known  as  they  are  developed. 

In  the  absence  of  the  action  of  Congress  and  the  State  legislatures 
upon  the  subject,  it  is  desirable  that  voluntary  associations  of  citizens 
should  be  formed  in  the  several  States  and  districts  of  the  Union,  with  a 
view  to  the  collection  of  statistical  knowledge  of  all  kinds.  Much  might 
be  gathered  in  this  way.  and  embodied  for  public  use  in  the  annual  re- 
ports of  this  office.  Already  numerous  agricultural  societies  and  clubs 
have  been  formed  in  dilferent  portions  of  the  Union,  from  whose  labors 
and  efforts  this  office  has  derived  much  assistance  Their  efficiency  and 
usefulness  would  be  increased  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  and  the 
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judgment  and  energy  with  which  they  should  pursue  the  purposes  for 
which  they  may  be  instituted. 

The  great  hall  of  the  Patent  Office,  known  as  the  national  gallery,  was 
designed  for  the  exhibition  of  works  of  art,  new  and  curious  machines, 
unpatented  as  well  as  patented,  and  specimens  of  the  manufactured  fab- 
rics and  articles  of  this  country.  At  present  this  design  is  partially  frus- 
trated, by  the  occupation  of  the  room  as  a  place  of  deposite  for  the  valua- 
ble and  interesting  specimens  of  natural  history  brought  home  by  the 
exploring  expedition. 

It  is  not  recommended,  nor  desired,  that  those  specimens  should  be. re- 
moved. On  the  contrary,  it  is  beheved  to  be  best  that  they  should  remain 
in  the  Patent  Office,  as  they  increase  the  interest  of  visitors  to  this  noble 
institution  of  our  government,  and  extort  admiration  from  those  coming 
from  foreign  countries.  By  the  latter,  the  Patent  Office,  with  its  rich  and 
varied  contents,  is  justly  deemed  an  honor  to  the  republic. 

But,  if  Congress  should  deem  it  expedient  to  increase  the  Patent  Office 
building,  by  erecting  one  or  both  of  the  wings  contemplated  in  the  origi- 
nal plan,  there  would  be  sufficient  room  for  the  exhibition  of  valuable 
si>ecimens  of  manufactured  fabrics  and  mechanical  ingenuity.  And  I 
cannot  doubt  that  the  ample  room  which  would  be  provided  for  them 
would  be  speedily  filled  by  the  choicest  specimens  of  the  skill  of  our  in- 
genious artisans.  Such  a  collection  would  be  as  honorable  to  the  nation^ 
as  it  would  be  creditable  to  those  who  produced  them. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

EDMUND  BUEKE, 

Commissioner  of  Patents, 

Hon.  George  M.  Dallas, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
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A. 

Statement  of  receipts  for  patents^  caveats^  disclaimers^  improvements^  and 
certified  copies^  in  1 845. 

Amount  received  for  patents,  caveats,  disclaimers, 

and  improvements        -  -  -  -$49,700  00 

Amount  received  for  copies  -  -  -    1,376  14 

 $51,076  14 

Deduct  paid  on  withdrawals,  and  money  paid  in  by  mistake 

refunded  -  -    8,223  33 


42,852  81 

B. 

Statement  of  expenditures  and  payments  made  from  the 
Patent  Fand^  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents^  from  Jan- 
nary  1  to  December  31,  1845,  inclusive^  under  the  act  of 
March  3,  1839. 

For  salaries  .  »  ,  .  -$15,545  20 
For  temporary  clerks  ....  4,097  09 
For  contingent  expenses  ....  8,224  58 
For  compensation  of  district  judge  -  -       100  00 

For  the  library     -  -  -  -  -       813  04 

For  agricultural  statistics  -  -  -    2,392  41 

  31,172  32 


Leaving  a  net  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Patent  Fund  of      $11,680  49 


Statement  of  expenditures  on  the  restoration  of  the  Patent  Office^  under 
the  act  of  March  3,  1837. 

For  restoring  the  records  and  drawings         *  -  -  $2,938  75 

For  duplicate  models,  &c.      .         -         .         .         .      593  58 


$3,532  33 
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E — Continued. 


NoTC. — The  receipts  and  payments  on  nccount  of  the  Patent  Office,  from  June  30,  1845,  to 
December  31,  inclusive,  not  included  in  the  siaiemeni  afeove,  have  been  as  follows,  viz: 

B  ECEt  PTS. 

On  applications  for  patents     -         -         -         -         -         -  .$26,420  00 

For  copies      -      '   -         -                  -         -         -         -  858  67 

  $27,278  67 

,  PAYMENTS. 

For  salaries  -         -  S8, 153  21 

For  lemporary  clerks  -------  2,289  85 

For  coniingeiu  expenses        ------  4,165  72 

For  auriculiurcil  siaiisti-cs      -  747  55 

For  library  -          -  686  04 

For  rrcouls,  drawings,  and  models    -----  257  68 

For  withdrawals  and  money  paid  as  by  mistake       -         .         -  4,030  00 

  20,330  05 


6,948  62 

Aoiouni  of  the  patent  fund  unexpetided  Jane  30,  1845        -         -         -  175,511  07 


Balance  to  ihe  credil  of  the  patent  fund  January  1,  1846      -         -         -  182,459  69 
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F. 

Estimate  of  the  expense  of  constructing  the  two  wings  of  the  Patent  Of- 
fice buildings  by  Robert  Mills,  Esq. 

Sir:  Agreeable  to  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following 
statement  in  relation  to  the  plans  submitted  for  your  consideration  of  the 
proposed  additions  to  the  Patent  Office  building  : 

1st.  On  the  estimates. — The  east  and  west  wings,  each  100  feet  deep, 
and  70  feet  front,  made  thoroughly  fire-proof,  and  to  correspond  in  iheir 
architecture  and  material  with  the  present  building,  will  cost  $150,000 

Or  the  west  wing,  which  has  an  extra  story     -  $80,000 

The  east  wing  -----  70,000 

  150,000 

The  accommodations  provided  in  the  west  wing  will  be — 

1.  A  roomy  cellar  under  the  basement  story  ; 

2.  A  large  room  for  a  lecture  hall,  94  feet  long,  64  feet  wide,  and  15 
feet  high ; 

3.  A  spacious  model  room  above  this,  or  on  a  level  with  the  portico 
floor,  of  the  same  size  ; 

4.  A  similar  sized  room  above  this,  with  a  gallery  running  all  around 
the  whole  height  to  the  roof,  which  will  furnish  an  uninterrupted  surface 
of  wall  of  equal  extent,  for  the  exhibition  of  paintings,  lighted  from  above. 

The  east  wing  will  furnish  the  same  accommodations,  save  the  cellar 
story. 

Entrances  are  provided  to  each  wing  from  7th  and  9th  streets,  and  stair- 
ways to  ascend  to  the  upper  stories,  without  having  to  use  the  main  en- 
trance and  stairway. 

If  an  early  appropriation  could  be  obtained  for  the  execution  of  either 
or  both  of  these  wings,  one  or  both  could  be  put  under  roof  before  the 
working  season  closed. 

Respectfully  submitted: 

ROBERT  MILLS,  Architect. 

Hon.  Ed.  Burke, 

Commissioner  of  Patents, 
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G. 

Re//ori  of  Charles  G-  Pag-e,  examhier,  (^*c. 

Patent  Office,  January^  1846. 
Sir  :  In  conformity  with  your  requisition,  I  have  tlie  honor  herewith 
to  submit  the  following  notice  of  inventions  patented  during  the  past 
year. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  year  1845,  the  whole  number  of  appli- 
cations presented  to  the  office  is  1,246.  Of  these,  729  have  been  appor- 
tioned to  me  for  examination;  291  of  the  729  have  been  patented;  the 
remainder  have  either  been  rejected  or  are  still  pending,  waiting  final 
examination.  The  subjects  of  applications  for  patents  are  comprised  under 
22  general  classes  or  divisions  ;  each  of  these  comprehending  a  number  of 
subdivisions,  and  in  some  cases  more  than  20. 

Twelve  of  the  above  classes  are  assigned  to  me  for  examination,  and 
are  as  follows,  viz  : 

1st.  Agriculture,  including  instruments  and  operations. 

2d.  Chemical  processes,  manufactures  and  compounds,  including  medi- 
cines, dying,  color  making,  distilling,  soap  and  candle  making,  mortars, 
cement,  (fee. 

3d.  Calorific,  comprising  lamps,  fireplaces,  stoves,  grates,  furnaces  for 
heating  buildings,  cooking  apparatus,  preparations  for  fuel,  (fcc. 

4th.  Mathematical,  philosophical,  and  optical  instruments,  clocks,  chro- 
nometers, &c, 

5th.  Hydraulics  and  pneumatics,  including  water  wheels,  windmills, 
and  other  implements  operated  on  by  air  or  water,  or  employed  in  the 
raising  and  delivery  of  fluids. 

6th.  Lever,  screw,  and  other  mechanical  powers,  as  applied  to  pressing, 
raising,  and  moving  weights. 

7th.  Stone  and  clay  manufactures,  including  machines  for  pottery, 
gluss  making,  brick  making,  dressing  and  preparing  stone,  cement,  or 
other  building  materials. 

8th.  Leather,  including  tanning  and  diessing,  manufacture  of  boots, 
shoes,  saddlery,  harness,  &c. 

9th.  Household  furniture,  machines  and  implements  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, including  washing  machines  and  cracker  machines,  feather  dress- 
ing, &c. 

10th.  Arts,  (polite,)  fine  and  ornamental,  including  music,  painting, 
sculpture,  engraving,  books,  printing,  binding,  jewelry,  &c. 

llth.  Surgical  and  medical  instruments,  includi*ng  trusses,  dental  in- 
struments, bathing  apparatus,  (fcc. 

12th.  Wearing  apparel,  articles  for  the  toilet,  &c.,  including  instru- 
ments for  manufacturing. 

CALORIFIC. 

Number  of  applications,  120. — Number  of  patents  granted,  62. 

Considering  the  large  proportions  of  applications  under  this  head,  the 
novelty  of  invention  presented  has  been  less,  perhaps,  than  of  any  other 
class.    The  subject,  one  would  suppose,  has  been  nearly  exhausted  ;  and 
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it  is  probable  that  but  few  advances  of  intrinsic  value  will  be  made,  until 
some  fortunate  inventor  shall  strike  out  a  new  path  for  exploration.  The 
discovery  of  new  sources  of  heat  and  light  must  be  made  to  give  stimu- 
lus to  inventive  effort  in  behalf  of  this  now  overburned  class  of  inven- 
tions. Thus,  improvements  in  lamps  were  nearly  at  a  stand,  until  the 
camphine,  or  pine  oil,  or  lard,  or  some  other  combustible  material,  was 
substituted  for  oil;  and,  as  each  of  ihese  sources  of  light  required  distinct 
and  peculiar  contrivances  to  render  them  applicable,  so  from  each  was 
opened  up  a  new  track  for  investigation,  experiment,  and  invention.  It  is 
by  such  process  that  the  field  ot  invention  is  ever  widening,  and  will 
ever  widen  till  the  limits  of  time  shall  fix  its  boundary.  Since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Patent  Office  there  have  been  issued  800  patents  for 
stoves,  and  130  for  improvements  in  lamps.  Doubtless  there  have  not 
been  as  many  distinct  claims  to  novel  inventions,  as  patents  granted  ;  for, 
prior  to  the  recent  organization  of  the  office,  patents  were  frequently  grant- 
ed more  than  once  tor  the  same  inventions.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
swollen  list  of  patented  stoves,  genius  has  been  fruitfully  exercised  du- 
ring the  past  year  upon  this  useful  article,  in  some  cases  producing  inven- 
tions which,  from  their  excessive  complication,  bore  full  title  to  novelty 
and  originality,  and,  in  others,  where  the  novelty  was  scarcely  perceptible 
at  first  sight,  from  the  simplicity  of  the  invention,  but  in  which  the  real 
merits  of  economy  were  conspicuous.  To  use  a  paradoxical  phrase,  it  is 
very  easy  to  invent  a  stove  which  will  save  ail  the  fuel  ;  but  to  combine 
simplicity  of  construction,  ease  of  management,  and  economy  of  fuel,  is 
no  easy  task.  A  stove  of  this  last  description  has  been  invented  during 
the  last  year,  in  which,  by  the  simple  position  of  what  is  termed  a  rever- 
berating plate,  much  that  is  desirable  has  been  presented  in  a  single  and 
cheap  stove.  Much  has  been  done  in  ihe  line  of  cooking-stoves  and 
ranges  ;  and  all  the  varieties  of  cooking  may  now  be  performed  simulta- 
neously, and  with  a  single  fire,  and  small  expenditure  of  fuel.  The  ques- 
tion has  been  raised  by  some,  and  not  without  merit,  as  to  the  real  econ- 
omy of  protecting  an  almost  endless  variety  of  cooking  and  other  stoves; 
for  the  trial  of  some  half  dozen,  before  one  can  be  found  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  destruction,  in  a  few  years,  of  the  best  articles  of  the 
kind,  (that  is,  in  many  cases  where  the  want  of  provision  for  the  unequal 
expansion  of  the  plates  cracks  and  spoils  the  whole  fabric  in  a  short  time,) 
has  led  some  to  the  conclusion  that  the  economy  of  the  stove  is  specious 
and  deceptive,  and  that  the  fireplace  is,  after  all,  the  most  profitable  in  the 
end.  The  vast  number  of  rival  stoves  presented  to  the  public  does, 
indeed,  often  place  one  in  such  a  dilemma;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  desi- 
rable at  least  that  those  capable  of  judging  in  such  matters  for  themselves 
should  have  an  extensive  range  for  selection. 

Under  this  class  has  been  patented  a  sim{)le  and  valuable  improvement 
in  the  hatter's  kettle,  which  gives  a  large  heating  surface  to  the  kettle, 
prolonging  the  draught  and  saving  much  heat,  by  making  the  snioke-Jlue 
to  serve,  by  a  simple  conttivance,  the  purpose  also  of  the  .stoke  flue. 

In  air  heating  stoves,  furnaces,  and  other  apparatus  for  warming  build- 
ings, considerable  improvement  has  been  made  ;  but,  in  general,  the  in- 
ventions hLwe  not  been  characterized  by  much  originality  of  device  or 
principle.  In  hot  air  furnaces  for  warming  dwelling-houses  and  other 
buildings,  an  improvement  has  been  patented  which  obviates  a  great  in- 
convenience existing  in  most  fixtures  of  this  kind.    The  furnaces,  to  be 
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kept  in  order,  must  be  taken  down  and  cleaned  once,  and  frequently  twice, 
every  year;  which  operation,  from  the  great  weight  of  the  parts,  and  dif- 
ficulty of  resettintr,  is  one  of  great  trouble  and  expense,  'i'he  flue  pas- 
sages become  lined  with  soot,  which  not  only  obstructs  the  draught,  but 
intercepts  the  heat.  In  the  improvement  spoken  of,  the  flue  passages 
have  external  openings  passing  through  the  walls  of  the  arch  or  hot  air 
chamber,  and  surmounted  with  a  cap  or  door.  By  removing  these  caps  the 
flues  are  accessible  throughout ;  and  thus,  if  the  furnace  be  properly  jointed 
when  first  set,  there  is  no  necessity  of  afterwards  disturbing  the  flues. 

Lamps. — An  invention  of  some  utility,  as  applied  to  lamps,  has  been 
patented,  affording  a  ready  means  of  controlling  the  height  of  the  flame 
without  raising  or  lowering  the  wick,  and  giving  in  fact  a  greater  amount 
of  available  light,  without  increasing  the  consumption  of  the  oil.  It  con- 
sists in  the  application  of  a  register-valve  to  the  drip-cup  of  Argand  lamps, 
more  particularly  those  known  as  the  solar  lamp.  In  most  of  the  lamps 
of  this  description,  the  holes  admitting  the  interior  draught,  placed  usually 
around  the  drip  cup,  have  been  made  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  air  enough 
to  supply  oxygen  hx  the  perfect  combustion  of  all  the  carbon  at  the  ordi- 
nary height  of  the  wick.  If  the  draught  be  lessened  by  contracting  the  size 
of  the  holes,  the  efl"ect  will  be  to  raise  the  flame  higher  above  the  wick, 
causiiig  a  less  perfect  combustion  of  the  carbon.  But  it  may  be  so  regu- 
lated in  this  particular  that  all  the  carbon  may  be  consumed,  though  at  a 
considerable  height  above  the  wick;  and  the  effect  of  such  extension  or 
dilatation  of  the  flame  is  to  extend  the  radiating  surface,  and  thus  the  real 
luminous  effect  in  an  apartment  is  enhanced,  as  may  be  readily  proved  by 
the  ordinary  photometric  tests.  As  the  wick  is  not  raised  in  this  case,  and 
the  amount  of  combustion  is  the  same  as  with  a  greater  draught  and  lower 
flame,  it  follows  that  the  saving  is  real;  and  the  invention  further  recom- 
mends itself  from  the  facility  it  affords  of  regulating  the  light  without  the 
necessity  of  handling  a  highly  heated  part  of  the  lamp. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  camphineor  pine-oil  lamps, 
as  regards  their  cheapness  and  safety — the  highly  combustible  material 
being  so  remote  from  the  burning  point  as  to  be  kept  cool,  and  thus  obvi- 
ating all  danger  from  explosion,  which  was  of  frequent  occurrence  before 
the  improvement  was  introduced.  The  only  danger  that  can  now  arise 
from  the  use  of  such  lamps  is  from  fracture  and  extensive  spilling  in  con- 
tact with  flame.  This  lamp  possesses  one  important  advantage,  viz  :  that 
of  giving  a  white  light,  more  nearly  approaching  the  light  of  day  than 
that  derived  from  any  other  lamp.  A  pale  straw  color  is  distinguishable 
by  the  camphine  light,  which  is  not  the  case  with  oil,  lard,  or  gas  light. 
It  has  its  drawbacks  in  the  occasional  derangement  of  the  wick  or  button, 
by  which  a  copious  sooty  deposite  forms,  covering  and  soiling  furniture, 
dress,  (fcc;  in  the  unpleasant  odor  of  turpentine  pervading  the  apartment, 
and  the  slight  chance  of  danger  from  fire.  It,  however,  at  the  present 
high  price  of  the  liquid,  is  cheaper  than  oil.  It  may  be  well  to  remark, 
that  the  terms  campfiine  and  pine  oil  are  synonymous,  both  preparations 
being  highly  rectified  oil  of  turpentine.  The  introduction  of  private  gas 
establishments,  for  the  purpose  of  illumination,  has  been  successfully 
made  during  the  past  year  in  several  parts  of  our  country;  and,  although, 
careful  and  extensive  experiments  in  England,  made  upon  this  subject, 
have  resulted  in  placing  attempts  to  substitute  oil  and  resin  for  coal,  in 
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the  production  of  gas,  as  one  of  the  follies*  of  ignorant  and  hasty  specula- 
tors, yet  the  perseverance  of  humble  experimenters  in  our  own  country 
has  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  both  these  substances,  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, as  economical  sources  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas.  In  the 
western  country,  where  lard  is  so  abundant  and  cheap,  the  refuse  fats  of 
the  kitchen  alone  have  been  found  sufficient  to  supply' large  establish- 
ments with  oil  gas.  One  of  the  peculiarities  in  the  process  there  adopted 
is  the  introduction  of  a  small  proportion  of  atmospheric  air  along  with  the 
gas,  which  has  been  secured  by  letters  patent. 

One  of  our  light  houses  has  for  some  time  been  lighted  by  gas  from 
resin,  and,  I  believe,  with  approbation.  The  process  which  has  been  pat- 
ented is  about  to  be  adopted  in  one  of  the  largest  hotels  in  this  city — the 
preparations  therefor  being  nearly  complete. 

In  no  one  branch  of  domestic  economy  has  greater  progress  been  made 
than  in  the  construction  of  lamps,  as  regards  their  price.  Argand  or  solar 
lamps,  adapted  to  the  burning  of  lard  or  oil,  but  more  especially  designed 
for  lard,  are  now  afforded  for  the  very  low  price  of  two  and  a  half  and 
three  dollars.  For  this  sum  a  handsome  table  lamp,  with  a  round  glass 
globular  shade,  a  glass  chimney,  and  one  dozen  wicks,  may  be  purchased 
at  retail. 

The  benefits  to  the  public,  arising  out  of  the  act  authorizing  the  grant 
of  letters  patent  for  designs,  have  been  specially  evident  m  works  belong- 
ing to  the  above  class.  The  protection  of  new  and  ornamental  devices  in 
stove  castings  has  enabled  the  manufacturer  to  go  to  considerable  expense 
in  preparing  ornamental  patterns  for  his  stoves  and  parlour  grates,  and  the 
same  time  to  afford  them  at  a  very  moderate  price.  The  consequence  has 
been  that  we  are  supplied  with  a  rich  variety  of  cheap  ornamental  iron 
work ;  and  our  furnacemen,  if  they  have  not  already,  will  soon  rival  the 
beautiful  Berlin  castings. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Number  of  applications,  133. — Number  of  patents  granted,  48. 

But  little  novelty  has  been  presented  to  the  office  in  the  way  of  agricul- 
tural implements  ;  and  although  the  subject  is  one  of  fast  growing  interest 
and  value,  and  has  received  some  rich  contributions  from  chemists  and 
philosophers,  yet  those  branches  usually  coming  before  the  office  have  not 
received  as  many  accessions  as  in  former  years.  Some  improvements  have 
been  made  in  ploughs,  particularly  wheel  ploughs ;  several  new  devices 
have  been  patented,  and  one  new  and  apparently  valuable  invention  for 
adapting  the  set  and  draught  of  the  plough  in  a  ready  manner,  so  as  to 
take  more  or  less  land,  at  pleasure. 

The  bee  hive  has  been  the  subject  of  much  attention;  many  of  the 
hives  presented  exhibiting  only  changes  of  form,  without  the  attainment 
of  any  new  principle  in  bee  management.  It  is  believed  that  no  effectual 
means  have  yet  been  discovered  of  preventing  the  ravages  of  the  bee 
moth,  independent  of  constant  personal  attention  ;  although  several  of  the 
inventions  patented  fur  this  purpose  will  doubtless,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
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tent,  diminish  the  evil.  In  spite  of  all  the  artifices  to  decoy  the  moth  in- 
to traps  and  to  deposite  its  eggs  where  the  grub  will  be  so  remote  from  the 
entrance  to  the  hive  as  to  perish  in  the  attempt  to  reach  the  comb,  this 
insect  retains  enough  of  its  instinct  to  enter  as  it  is  wont,  with  the  bee, 
and  deposite  its  eggs  directly  in  the  comb,  even  in  the  uppermost  part  of 
the  hive.  As  the  moth  exists  oi>ly  at  certain  seasons,  and  does  its  work 
only  at  night,  it  follows  that  the  entire  enclosure  of  the  hive  at  night  will 
exclude  the  enemy  with  certainty.  For  this  purpose  the  hives  are  some- 
times arranged  under  a  tightly  jointed  house,  provided  with  ventilated 
doors  of  wire  gauze,  which  are  shut  regularly  at  night  and  opened  early 
in  the  morning.  The  objections  to  this  plan  are,  the  expense  of  the  fix- 
ture, and  the  unfailing  attention -required  to  open  and  close  the  doors  ;  for 
a  single  act  of  neglect  in  this  duty  might  result  in  the  destruction  of  the 
hives.  A  curious  invention  has  been  patented,  worthy  of  mention  in  this 
connexion.  The  patent  was  granted  for  combining  a  hen  roost  in  such 
manner  with  the  door  of  the  hive  that  the  weight  of  the  fowls  going  to 
roost  would  operate,  through  the  medium  of  levers  and  pulley,  to  close 
the  door  of  the  hive,  and  the  door  opened  by  reverse  action  in  the  morn- 
ing when  the  fowls  leave  the  roost.  If,  as  the  inventor  asserts,  he  can 
depend  upon  a  certain  number  of  his  fowls  retiring  and  rising  with  the 
bees,  it  will  prove  a  valuable  labor-saving  invention. 

HYDRAULICS. 

Number  of  applications,  34. — Number  of  patents  granted,  17. 

This  class,  which  has  been  apportioned  to  me  for  examination  during 
only  a  part  of  the  past  year,  has  embraced  a  large  number  of  applications, 
particularly  in  the  subdivision  of  water-wheels.  As  usual,  they  have 
exhibited  much  variety,  but  in  which  it  has  been  difficult  to  detect  much 
variety  or  novelty  of  principle.  Changes  and  contortions  in  the  forms  of 
the  buckets  have  been  the  leading  features,  although  several  of  them  have 
displayed  novelty  and  peculiar  fitness  for  certain  situations  and  kinds  of 
work. 

The  ancient  and  too  long  neglected  water  ram  has,  during  the  past  year, 
been  revived  under  new  phases,  and,  it  is  believed,  with  good  success. 
The  syphon  ram  has  long  been  known— that  is,  a  ram  in  which  the  de- 
scent of  water  in  the  long  leg  of  the  syphon  has  been  made  to  operate  in 
raising,  or  rather  delivering  water  above  its  level.  But,  so  far  as  known, 
it  has  been  a  philosophical  toy,  and  unavailable  for  practical  purposes. 
By  the  intervention  of  a  rarified  air  chamber,  as  it  is  called,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  momentum  of  the  descending  water  in  the  long  leg,  the 
syphon  ram  has  been  made  an  attainment  of  much  practical  value,  and 
possesses  the  advantage  of  being  more  simple,  cheaper,  and  less  liable  to 
derangement,  than  many  of  the  devices  employed  to  raise  water  above  the 
level  of  its  source.  In  this  instrument  the  water  employed  to  operate  the 
ram  is  the  same  as  that  which  it  delivers  above  the  source  ;  but  another 
patent  has  been  granted  for  a  double  ram,  in  which  the  force  of  a  running 
stream  or  branch  of  water  has  been  employed  to  raise  spring  water  to  any 
desired  height.  In  this  ingenius  instrument  the  two  kinds  of  water  com- 
mingle to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  in  such  a  manner  as  to  vitiate  the  spring 
water  in  the  slightest  degree. 
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STONE  AND  CLAY,  &c. 

Number  of  applications,  16. — Number  of  patents  granted,  9. 

Inventive  genius  has  been  but  little  directed  to  this  branch  of  art  in 
this  country  for  several  years  past,  while  it  has  received  much  attention 
abroad. 

It  has  been  asserted,  in  some  public  journals,  that  the  wonderful  and 
lost  process  of  Sagatto  for  petrifying  animal  substances  has  been  redis- 
covered in  this  country,  and  a  patent  granted.  No  application  has  been 
made  to  the  office  for  letters  patent  for  such  an  invention.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  process  has  been  a  third  time  discovered  in  Italy,  it  having  been 
twice  made  and  perished  with  the  authors. 

A  patent  has  been  granted  for  an  improved  mastic,  which  cannot  be 
better  described  than  in  the  words  of  the  patentee :  "  What  I  claim  for 
my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is,  the  substitution  of 
red  sandstone  and  clay,  reduced  to  a  powder  in  their  natural  state,  or  ar- 
gil, silex,  and  the  oxide  of  iron,  for  the  stone  of  Sessyl  or  Val  du  Travers, 
or  other  assimilated  materials,  in  combination  with  the  mineral  tar  of  Ses- 
syl, or  with  any  other  bitumens  used  in  the  formations  of  mastics." 

WEARING  APPAREL. 

Number  of  applications,  24. — Number  of  patents  granted,  7. 

A  large  number  of  applications  have  been  made  for  patents  for  systems 
of  cutting  garments,  and  rejected,  as  not  presenting  appropriate  subjects 
for  letters  patent.  The  mere  selection  of  points  of  admeasurement,  or  the 
multiplication  of  such  points,  usually  constituting  tailors'  measures,  have 
not  been  considered  as  inventions  within  the  meaning  of  the  law. 

An  important  invention  has  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  buttons, 
which  much  facilitates  the  construction,  and  greatly  improves  the  button 
for  wear  and  use.  The  claim  of  the  patentee  is  sufficiently  descriptive  of 
the  character  of  the  invention.  "  What  I  claim,  is  my  improvement  in 
the  modes  usually  adopted  for  making  the  eyelet  holes  or  thread  passages 
of  buttons,  composed  of  two  circular  plates  of  metal,  the  one  of  said  pieces 
being  confined  to  the  other,  as  above  described  ;  the  said  improvement 
consisting  in  punching  holes  through  the  plates  (so  as  to  leave  a  bur  pro- 
jecting on  one  side  of  the  plate  from  each  hole)  before  they  are  applied  and 
connected  to  each  other,  and  (in  combination  with)  applying  the  said 
holes  of  one  plate  to  those  of  the  other  in  such  manner  that  their  burred 
projecting  edges  may  be  irr  direct  contact,  and  the  countersunk  portion  of 
each  of  the  holes  of  the  plate  (there  being  the  same  number  of  holes  in 
each  plate)  be  opposite  to  that  of  the  corresponding  hole  of  the  other 
plate,  thereby  forming  eyelets  or  passages  countersunk  on  both  sides  of 
the  button  ;  by  which  mode  of  constructing,  the  above  wear  of  the  threads 
"which  secure  the  buttons,  when  sewed  to  the  cloth  or  other  material,  is, 
to  a  very  great  degree,  obviated." 

HOUSEHOLD  FURNITURE. 

Number  of  applications,  31. — Number  of  patents  granted,  14. 
But  few  improvements  of  a  patentable  nature  appear  to  have  been  made 
in  this  branch  of  domestic  economy. 
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A  very  simple  and  useful  invention  for  a  revolving  pivot  chair,  or  stool, 
has  been  patented,  which  is  designed  chiefly  for  the  use  of  schools.  It 
answers  also  for  other  purposes,  and  its  construction  is  of  such  a  charac- 
ter as  to  render  it  very  economical  and  durable.  In  pivot  chairs,  such  as 
piano  stools,  &c.,  hitherto  the  point  of  suspension,  or  centre  of  motion, 
has  been  in  the  centre  of  the  seat  of  the  chair,  and  liable  to  be  overturned 
with  the  sitter.  In  the  new  chair  this  pivot  is  eccentric,  and  is  ascertain- 
ed by  observation  and  calculation  with  reference  to  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  person,  securing  greater  firmness  to  the  sitter. 

Casiors. — Very  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  obviate  the  difficul- 
ties attendant  upon  the  use  of  castors  for  furniture,  and  many  of  the  con- 
trivances have  been  so  complicated  and  expensive  as  to  preclude  their 
general  introduction.  Tiie  defects  are  chiefly  friction  upon  the  pivot  of 
the  castor  preventing  freedom  of  motion,  a  want  of  strength  in  the  parts 
sustaining  the  greatest  pressure,  and  difficulty  of  repairing  when  broken. 
A  patent  has  been  re-issued  for  one  of  these  useful  articles,  which  seems 
to  present  all  the  proper  requisites,  and  great  simplicity.  It  is  a  simple 
stout  castor,  with  a  long  spindle  or  shank  inserted  in  a  deep  hole  in  the 
leg  of  the  chair  or  bedstead,  without  fastening;  when  the  chair  or  bed- 
stead is  raised  from  the  floor,  the  castor,  of  course,  drops  out;  but  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  is  obvious,  when  we  consider  how  many  injuries  have  been 
inflicted  both  upon  the  person  and  furniture  where  fixed  castors  have  been 
attached  to  heavy  articles  of  furniture,  such  as  bedsteads,  by  leaving  the 
detached  parts  of  the  frame  to  stand  upon  two  castor^s,  the  slightest  jar 
being  sufficient  to  throw  them  down.  The  hole  in  the  leg  of  the  chair 
or  other  article  may  be  bushed  with  metal,  as  circumstances  may  require. 

SURGERY. 

Number  of  applications,  40. — Number  of  patents  granted,  19. 

The  records  of  the  office  cannot  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  the  progress 
in  this  class  of  inventions,  for  very  many  of  the  most  valuable  improve- 
ments in  surgical  instruments  are  of  limited  use,  and  are  made  by  those 
who  can  afford  to  give  their  improvements  to  the  profession  for  no  other 
compensation  than  the  award  of  increased  reputation.  Many  unsuccess- 
ful applications  have  been  made  for  patents  for  medicines  professing  to  be 
infallible  cures  for  various  diseases.  Without  attempting  to  discourage 
the  efi'orts  of  ingenuity  in  the  healing  art,  1  may  be  permitted  to  say  that 
the  most  rigorous  investigation  and  exercise  of  your  discretionary  powers 
have  been  directed  to  the  decisions  of  such  applications. 

A  patent  has  been  granted  for  a  substantial  improvement  in  dental  in- 
struments, in  which  the  advantages  of  the  old  turnkey  have  been  com- 
bined with  those  of  the  forceps.  In  the  turnkey,  as  before  constructed, 
the  hook  was  to  be  fixed  under  the  tooth  by  the  insertion  of  the  finger,  or 
by  some  mechanical  contrivance  of  an  unmanageable  nature.  In  this  in- 
strument the  forcep's  handles  are  so  combined  with  the  hook  of  the  turn- 
key as  that  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  handles  controls  the  move- 
ments of  the  hook,  and  fixes  it  at  the  pleasure  of  the  operator,  saving  the 
necessity  of  introducing  the  finger  in  the  mouth. 

An  artificial  nipple  has  been  the  subject  of  letters  patent.  Its  construc- 
tion is  novel,  and  has  evidently  been  the  result  of  close  observation  upon 
the  philosophy  of  nursing.    Most  of  the  instruments  hitherto  used  for 
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this  purpose  have  failed,  not  only  from  the  unfitness  of  the  material  used, 
but  from  the  want  of  proper  attention  to  their  construction.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  inventor  is  as  follows:  "The  artificial  nipple,  in  figure  and 
dimensions,  resembles  other  devices  of  the  kind,  being  made  conical,  with 
the  wide  end  open,  the  edge  being  shaped  so  as  to  press  upon  without  in- 
juring the  breast.  The  small  end  is  closed,  with  the  exception  of  a 
minute  perforation  in  the  centre.  The  material  around  the  perforation 
projects  so  as  to  form  a  tube  of  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  over 
which  is  attached,  by  hgatures  of  silver  wire,  a  tube  of  India  rubber, 
about  half  an  inch  in  length.  This  last  tube  is  constructed  of  a  flat  piece 
of  India  rubber,  cut  square  at  one  end  and  conical  at  the  other.  It  is 
then  perforated  through  its  thickness  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  so  as  to 
leave  a  slit  on  its  upper  end,  and  the  lower  end  having  an  opening  large 
enough  to  fit  upon  the  projecdng  part  of  the  nipple." 

Another  improvement  has  also  been  made  in  the  material  cf  this  instru- 
ment, the  nipple  being  made  of  the  elastic  portion  of  bone,  the  earthy  parts 
having  been  removed  by  chemical  process. 

Patents  have  been  granted  for  several  species  of  exercising  machinery, 
designed  to  furnish  invalids,  who  are  confined  within  doors,  with  regular 
and  pleasing  exercise. 

A  few  patents  have  been  granted  for  abdomen  supporters  and  trusses 
for  hernia;  and  although  some  of  the  improvements  seem  to  possess  in^ 
trinsic  merit,  yet  there  does  not  appear  to  be  much  that  is  strikingly  novel 
in  this  branch.  ^ 

An  improvement  has  been  added  to  a  patent  for  a  galvanic  instiument 
designed  to  remedy  constipation  by  the  stimulating  influence  of  the  gal- 
vanic fluid  upon  the  rectum.  The  instrument  consists  of  a  tube  of  silver 
and  zinc,  being  separated  by  some  non-conducting  material.  The  use  of 
the  instrument  is  affirmed  to  produce  a  purgative  effect  m  a  gradual  man- 
ner, but  with  certainty.  The  improvement  consists  in  the  manner  of 
making  and  breaking  the  galvanic  circuit  with  ease  and  rapidity. 

FINE  ARTS. 

Number  of  applications,  40. — Number  of  patents  granted,  32. 

An  ingenious  device  in  machines  for  ruling  paper  has  been  patented, 
by  which  the  ruling  may  be  stopped  at  any  desired  distance  from  the  edge 
of  the  paper,  the  edge  of  the  paper  itself  performing  the  part  of  a  cam, 
operating  to  raise  the  pens  from  the  paper  at  any  desired  point.  The  thick- 
ness of  a  sheet  of  paper  is  a  very  sHght  thing  to  depend  upon  for  opera- 
ting machinery,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  successful  operation  of  the 
invention,  as  the  model  furnished  the  office,  though  imperfect,  demon- 
strated the  fact. 

Writino-  machine. — A  very  elaborate  machine  for  writing  has  been  pa- 
tented, evidendy  the  fruits  of  deep  study ;  and,  in  view  of  the  complexity 
of  results  produced  by  this  contrivance,  the  construction  is  exceedingly 
simple,  as  well  as  its  operation.  The  object  of  the  invention  is  to  furnish 
to  those  who  are  unable  to  write,  the  means  of  writing,  by  sitting  before  a 
set  of  keys,  the  mere  touching  of  which  immediately  causes  the  corres- 
ponding letter  to  be  written  upon  a  sheet  of  paper.  A  set  of  cams,  one 
for  each  letter,  are  made  to  operate  upon  the  pen,  so  that  all  the  rectilinear 
and  curved  movements  necessary  to  make  the  letters  are  readily  and  neatly 


NORWICH     a.    FEBRUARY  ISAfc 

GENT. 

WE     HAVE,    AT    LENCTW  COMPLE- 
TED   ONE     OF    TKORBERS    MeCHAWICAL    CKIHOCB  APHEHS.    ALfWOUCH  YOU 
WILL     MOTlCE     IMPERFECTIONS     IN    TKE     FORMATION     OF    TKE  LETTERS 
IN     TMIS      C0MMI;MICATI9N,     VET     THERE     IS    NOT    A    SINGLE  DEFECT 
WHICH    DOES    NOT    ADMIT    OF    AU     E  kSY    AND    PERFECT   REMEDY.  I 
AM     PERFECTLY    SA4^5f=teD    WIIH — TT — BEUAtlbt — I    DID    MUl     LOOf  t-OR-l 
PERFECTION    IN    THIS    FIRST    MACHINE.    THE    DIFFICULTY    IN     THIS  MA- 
CHINE    IS    TWAT    THE    CAMS     ARE    NOT    LARGE     ENOUGH.    TtflS.  OF 
COURSE,     CAN     BE    AVOIDED.    I    THINI^    MR.    VELLAR    TOLD    WHEN  I 
LAST    SAW    MIM    THAT    IF    I    WOI^LO    WRITE     TO    HIM    INFORMING  HIM 
WWEU     I    SHOULD    BE    IN    WASHINGTON     HE    MIGHT  ABLE  TO 

MM/E    SOME    SUGCESTIOUS    ABOUT    A    HOME    DURING   -M-Y   STAY  IN 
WASWINCT0N.     I    SHALL    WISH    TO  -E-XHIBIT    TKE    NtA«HIN€.  TO  SUCH 
CENTLEMEM    AS    MiCtfT    TAkE    INTEREST    IN    A    TH-MJ  C    OF  THIS 
ISBK    k'lND.    I    DO    NOT      WISH    TO-  MAkE     A    P\i9\M    SHOW    OF  MY- 
SELF   OR    MY    MA_CWIUE.    I    WANT    TO    SHOW    IT    T*-M&4i    WHO  CAN 
ACPREClAre    AND    UMDE^TAND    MAClAMERY.    MR.    RO^WELL.   OUK  REP- 
RESENTATIVE    IN    C0M&8^SS    VOLUNTEERED    TO    GET  -M£    A   ROOM  k 
I    KAVE    WRITTEN    T8  -Km- ON    THE    SUBJECT.    ST+U. -I— TKOUClfT  IN 
CONSEQUENCE    OF    VOI/R    M^E    THOROUGH    ACQUAINTANCE    IN  THE 

ciTy  rwAT  you  might  be   able  to  mai/e  some  succestions 

WHICH    MIGHT    BE    BENEFICIAL    TO    ME    IN     EXHIBITING    THE  MACHINE. 
I    WANT    A    ROOM    LARGE    ENOUGH   TO    RECEIVE    SUCtf    COMPANY  AS 
MAY    WISH    TO    SEE    THE    MACHINE.    I    WANT    A    ROOM    WHERE  I 
CAN    SAFELY    LBAYE    IT    WHEN    I    AM    ABSENT    AND    WHEBE  NO 
ONE    W0">-0-  BE    LIABLE    TO    CO    IN    AND    INJURE    IT.   EXCUSE  THE 
LIBERTY    I    HAVE    TAWEN,    AND    BELEVE  ME 

YOURS,    TRULY.  CHARLES  THURBER. 

MESSRS.    >fEy,ER    h.  CREEMOUCH 
PATENT  ATTOWJIES. 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 
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produced,  and  in  conjunction  with  these  movements  the  paper  or  tables 
upon  which  the  writing  is  to  be  made  has  a  horizontal  movement  for 
spacing  off  th^  letters,  and,  at  the  completion  of  the  line,  a  vertical  move- 
ment for  spacing  the  lines.  The  model  accompanying  the  apphcation 
gave  evidence  of  the  perfection  of  the  inversion,  as  it  made  several  letters 
with  precision  and  beauty.* 

Inkstands. — A  variety  of  inkstands  have  been  patented  during  the  year, 
and  several  ingenious,  useful,  and  ornamental  kinds  of  inkstands  have 
come  into  use,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  foreign  countries.  The  object 
to  be  attained  in  most  of  them  is  to  protect  the  ink  from  evaporation,  and 
at  the  same  time  render  it  easily  accessible. 

Type  casting. — The  art  of  type  casting  has  within  a  few  years  past 
been  brought  to  great  perfection  ;  and  under  a  patent  granted  in  the  past 
year,  the  process  has  been  so  expedited  as  to  leave  but  little  to  be  desired 
in  this  branch  of  art.  The  inventor  states  in  the  preamble  of  his  descrip- 
tion that  he  has  endeavored,  in  the  construction  of  his  machine,  to  imitate 
as  nearly  as  possible,  by  uiechanical  means,  the  process  of  type  casting  as 
usually  performed  by  hand. 

Type  setting. — Many  attempts  have  hitherto  been  made,  without  suc- 
cess, to  print  from  types  arranged  upon  a  cylinder,  the  failure  growing 
chiefly  out  of  the  difficulty  of  arranging  the  types  with  regularity,  and 
retaining  them  firmly  in  position.  In  an  invention  for  this  purpose,  for 
which  a  patent  has  been  granted,  the  inventor  professes  to  have  remedied 
the  above  difficulties,  and  made  printing  practicable  by  this  desirable 
method.  The  types  (of  uniform  size)  are  of  a  pyramidal  form,  to  adapt 
them  to  their  position  around  the  cylinder,  and  are  held  firmly  together 
by  means  of  rules  or  strips  of  metal  fitting  into  recesses  made  in  the  types 
for  this  purpose. 

Electrotyping  types. — A  patent  has  been  granted  for  an  improvement 
in  forming  types  by  the  electrotype  process,  which  offers  some  facilities, 
although  it  would  appear,  in  view  of  the  rapidity  and  precision  with  which 
type  casting  is  performed,  and  the  recent  improvements  in  stereotype  cast- 
ing, that  the  electrotyping  process  cannot  compete  with  them  in  point  of 
economy. 

Anastatic  printing. — Among  the  notable  inventions  of  the  last  year  is 
one  for  printing  from,  or  copying,  all  kinds  of  printed  work,  producing 
perfect  fac  similes  of  old  works,  and  multiplying  copies  indefinitely. 
Such  an  invention  cannot  fail  to  excite  deep  and  general  interest,  and 
even  some  alarm,  when  it  is  announced  that  an  engraved  bank  note  may 
be  copied  with  perfect  fidelity  by  the  anastatic  process.  Should  this  be 
the  case,  which  is  somewhat  doubtful,  there  is  not  so  much  to  be  feared 
in  relation  to  forgeries  as  may  at  first  sight  be  anticipated.  Forgeries  will 
be  made  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  and  experience  has  shown  that  the 
amount  of  crime  of  this  nature  does  not  increase  in  proportion  to  facilities 
afforded  by  these  so  basely  prostituted  discoveries  in  science.  For  every 
advantage  borrowed  or  stolen  by  the  forger  from  the  open  hand  of  science, 
she  holds  in  her  other  hand  the  checks  for  villany — the  guarantees  of 
public  protection. 

For  written  notes  and  signatures  a  test  paper  is  offered,  with  which 


*  Since  the  above  was  written,  an  entire  letter,  written  by  the  machine,  has  been  kindly  fur- 
iiished,  of  which  the  annexed  engraving 's  a  fac  simile. 
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neither  chemical  nor  mechanical  devices  for  erasure  can  tamper.  For 
printed  notes,  she  oifers  materials  which  will  counteract  the  attempts  to 
reprint  by  anastatic  or  any  other  process.  As  such  facilities  for  reproduc- 
tion  and  counterfeiting  increase,  they  are  met  with  corresponding  increase 
of  vigilance,  and  the  chance  of  detection  is  not  diminished.  The  extra- 
ordinary art  of  anastatic  printing  has  been  patented  in  this  country  to  for- 
eigners, and.  as  far  as  ascertained,  has  been  practised  with  success  in  the 
city  of  London.  The  patent  was  granted  for  the  process  as  hereafter 
given,  and  not,  of  course,  for  the  result  or  principle.  The  credit  of  the 
discovery,  and  of  the  first  successful  production  of  copies  from  an  en- 
graving or  other  printed  work,  belongs  to  one  of  our  own  countrymen^ 
Sir.  Joseph  Dixon,  now  of  Mystic,  Connecticut;  and,  according  to  the 
most  creditable  testimony,  his  results  are  far  more  perfect  than  any  hith- 
erto attained  by  others.*  Mr.  Dixon  has  been  for  many  years'  engaged  in 
perfecting  his  art,  and  1  can  testify  from  personal  knowledge  of  his  suc- 
cess in  this  invention  many  years  ago.  But,  as  the  office  was  not  in 
possession  of  the  details  of  his  process,  no  reference  could  be  made  to  him, 
and  the  patent  was  accordingly  granted  as  above  stated.  It  is  possible 
that  the  two  inventors  have  aimed  at  similar  results  by  entirely  different 
means ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  but  justice  lo  a  real  inventor,  and  the 
well-earned  reputation  of  our  country  in  the  promotion  of  the  useful  artSj 
that  this  mention  should  be  made,  and  credit  given  where  credit  is  so 
evidently  due.  The  process  of  anastatic  printing  is  substantially  as  given 
in  the  following  description,  viz  :  "  We  lay  the  written  or  printed  side  on 
a  clean  piece  of  blotting  paper,  and  wet  the  upper  side  equally  by  means 
of  a  soft  brush,  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  nitric  acid  of  1.362  specific 
gravity,  and  eight  parts  of  water  by  weight.  So  soon  as  the  water  has 
completely  soaked  through  the  '  original,'  we  lay  it  between  sheets  of 
blotting  paper,  and  remove  the  excess  of  dilute  acid  by  gentle  pressure, 
and  if  the  acid  has  equally  penetrated  the  '  original,'  we  lay  its  written 
surface  on  the  cleaned  metallic  surface,  place  double  blotting  paper  over 
it,  and  pass  it  under  considerable  rolling  pressure,  which  causes  the  acid 
to  attack  the  metal  where  unprotected  by  the  writing,  drawing,  or  print- 
ing, &c.,  on  the  original,  ?.nd  produce  what  we  call  a  negative  etching. 

"  Printed  books  of  ten  years  generally  require  about  24  hours,  and 
those  of  thirty  to  forty  years,  some  days ;  but,  after  that  age,  no  material 
difference  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  chemical  condition  of  the 
printing  ink.  When  we  consider  that  the  originals  have  been  sufficiently 
acted  on  by  the  acid,  we  remove  the  cover  and  add  water,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  strength  of  the  acid  contained  in  each  sheet  to  such  a  degree  as  that 
it  shall  not  act  strongly  or  disagreeably  on  the  tongue  when  brought  into 
contact.  We  now  lay  the  original  betvvreen  sheets  of  clean  blotting  paper, 
and  subject  them  to  slight  pressure  to  remove  superfluous  moisture ;  we 
then  lay  it  on  the  polished  metallic  surface  as  before  described,  and  sub- 
ject it  to  much  greater  rolling  pressure  than  recent  originals.  If  saving 
of  time  is  an  object,  and  when  the  originals  have  been  very  much  indu- 
rated and  dried,  as  in  engravings,  (fcc,  we  proceed  by  washing  over  the 
back  of  the  original  to  be  transferred  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash, 

*  Mr,  Dixon's  discovery  is  mentioned  in  a  work  entitled  "  Science  applied  to  Domestic  and 
Mechanic  Arts,"  by  Rer.  Alonzo  Potter,  published  in  1841 ;  and  in  the  same  work  is  given  a 
specimen  of  Mr.  Dixon's  printing.  Tkis  work  was  brought  to  notice  after  the  completion  of 
this  report. 
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impure  rain  water,  or  distilled  water,  of  aboiit  1.014  specific  gravity, 
which  we  prefer  to  carbonate  of  potash,  as  that  substance  would  evolve 
gas  in  the  next  process  ;  and  when  the  original  is  fully  soaked,  we  prepare 
a  saturated  solution  of  tartaric  acid  in  water,  in  a  shallow  flat  basin,  or  on 
a  sheet  of  glass  with  a  wax  border  to  form  tank  sides ;  we  then  place  the 
original,  which  has  been  soaked  in  caustic  potash,  in  this  solution,  with 
the  face  to  be  transferred  uppermost,  and  a  reaction  takes  place  between 
the  tartaric  acid  and  potash  in  the  paper,  forming  crystals  of  cream  of  tar- 
tar, which  appear  over  the  whole  surface,  and  are  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  leaving  only  those  parts  which  are  protected  with  printing  ink  un- 
covered Avith  crystals.  We  next  roll  a  hard  lithographic  inking-roller, 
charged  with  a  small  portion  of  ink,  over  its  wet  surface  several  times,  and 
in  several  directions,  until  the  black  lines  become  revived  by  a  new  coat 
of  ink,  leavifig  the  blank  part  of  the  paper  covered  with  crystals  almost 
untouched.  We  next  remove  the  superfluous  ink  by  a  second  application 
1  of  a  hard  roller,  uncharged  with  ink,  and  dissolve  the  crystals  of  cream 
of  tartar  by  immersing  the  paper  for  some  hours  in  dilute  nitric  acid, 
twenty  parts  water  by  one  part  acid  of  1.362  specific  gravity  by  weight  ; 
after  which  it  is  partially  dried  in  blotting  paper  placed  on  the  metallic 
surface,  '  and  subjected  to  slight  pressure  as  before.' 

"We  remove  the  'originals'  from  the  plate  after  pressure,  and  wash 
the  plate  over  in  all  directions  with  very  thick  gum-water,  by  means  of  a 
sponge,  and  next  rub  up  or  fill  in  the  plate  with  a  linen  rag  or  sponge 
charged  with  a  mixture  of  lithographic  printing  ink  and  gum- water, 
wherever  it  has  been  protected  from  the  action  of  the  acids,  which  opera- 
tion of  charging  the  plate  constantly  follows  the  continuous  washing  with 
gum,  as  it  is  usual  for  lithographic  printers  to  charge  their  stones  ;  and  if 
the  transfer  has  been  not  quite  complete,  or  is  from  old  work,  this  process 
should  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  one  hour  or  more." 

"  What  we  claim  is — 

"  First,  the  herein  described  process  whereby  we  transfer  by  means  of 
treating  the  '  originals'  with  acids  of  strength  varying  with  the  indura- 
tion of  the  ink,  and  so  pressing  out  the  acid  as  to  cause  an  etching  of  the 
blank  spaces,  and  a  reversed  impression  of  the  original  (where  protected 
from  the  action  of  the  acid)  or  metallic  surfaces. 

"  ^econd,  the  process  of  reviving  the  printing  ink  on  originals,  by  first 
acting  on  them  with  caustic  potash,  or  its  carbonate,  and  tartaric  acid,  so 
as  to  form  cream  of  tartar  in  the  paper,  which  prevents  the  adherence  of 
fresh  ink  in  the  blank  spaces,  while  the  old  ink  is  left  in  a  state  to  take  up 
an  additional  quantity  from  a  roller  pressed  over  it. 
I  "  Third,  the  herein  described  process  of  preventing  the  adhesion  of 
printing  ink,  during  the  operation  of  printing,  to  any  part  of  the  plates, 
which  are  required  to  remain  blank,  by  acting  upon  such  blank  surfaces 
with  acid  preparations  of  phosphorus." 

Test  paper  for  notes ^  (^c. — The  invention  patented  under  this  caption, 
and  before  alluded  to,  consists  of  a  colored  or  test  sheet  of  paper,  covered 
with  a  white  sheet  or  surface,  or  a  delicate  colored  sheet  on  one  or  both 
sides.  "  The  object  is  to  protect  the  test  or  colored  sheet  from  being  tam- 
pered with  by  any  chemical  agents  employed  to  obliterate  writings,  and  to 
prevent  the  using  of  any  sharp  instrument  or  rubbers  for  scraping  or  era- 
sing writings,  as,  should  any  chemical  agent  be  employed,  the  test  or  color- 
ed sheet  would  be  so  changed  as  to  alter  conspicuously  the  former  appear- 
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ance  of  the  paper,  and  the  white  or  dehcate  sheet  or  sheets,  surface  or 
surfaces,  wouid  Hkewise  be  imbued  with  a  stain  or  color  produced  by  the 
action  of  those  chemical  agents  on,  and  thence  from  the  color  of,  the  test 
sheet ;  the  resuh,  therefore,  would  destroy  the  appearance  of  both,  videlicetj 
the  outer  white  or  delicate  colored  sheet  or  sheets,  surface  or  surfaces,  and 
the  test  or  colored  sheet.  This  being  done,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
make  the  said  safety  and  protective  paper  assume  its  original  appearance^ 
for,  if  you  attempted  to  whiten  or  renew  the  delicate  color  cf  the  outer 
sheet  or  sheets,  surface  or  surfaces,  you  would  thereby  completely  destroy 
the  appearance  of  the  test  or  colored  sheet ;  and,  if  you  attempted  to  color 
the  test  sheet,  you  would  likewise  produce  a  darker  color  on  the  white  or 
delicate  outer  sheet  or  sheets,  surface  or  surfaces.  The  one  is  a  protec- 
tion to  the  other.  As  to  the  application  of  any  sharp  instrument  or  rub- 
ber, for  scraping  or  erasing  writing,  being  employed,  the  eliect  produced 
would  be  such  that,  when  applied  sufficiently  to  obliterate  either  a  figure 
or  word,  the  test  or  colored  sheet  would  appear  conspicuous,  and  the  part 
disfigured  could  not  be  renovated ;  consequently  the  obliteration  would 
always  be  detected." 

"  What  I  claim  as  my  invention  is  the  above  described  improvement, 
or  manufacture,  or  combination  of  a  colored  sheet  of  test  paper,  and  one 
or  more  plain  v/hite,  or  lighter,  or  darker,  or  different  colored  sheets,  or 
surfaces  of  paper,  applied  to  one  or  both  sides  of  the  test  sheet,  substan- 
tially as  above  specified." 

Printers''  ink-. — An  important  improvement  has  been  patented  for  print- 
ers' ink,  which  consists  chiefly  in  mixing  coalaphane,  one  of  the  products 
of  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal,  with  the  materials  known  as  resins, 
gum  resins,  or  bitumens,  and  with  lampblack,  or  black  in  suitable  pro- 
portions. The  advantages  claimed  are  cheapness,  durability,  and  diffi- 
culty of  erasion.  The  ink  is  freed  from  empyreumatic  odor,  and,  from  the 
specimens  of  printing  presented,  must  answer  well. 

Musical  instruments. — Since  the  grant  of  a  patent,  in  1844,  for  what 
was  denominated  the  iEolian  attachment,  or  the  combination  of  the  piano 
forte  and  accordeon,  genius  has  been  upon  the  stretch  to  improve  upon 
this  combination;  and  the  piano  forte  and  accordeon,  in  their  separate 
uses,  have  been  variously  modified  and  improved.  Two  patents  have 
been  granted  for  modes  of  tuning  the  accordeon  reeds.  The  tuning  of 
the  reed  is  a  delicate  operation,  and  is  eflTected  by  filing  ofif  an  exceeding 
small  portion  at  a  time,  until  it  vibrates  to  the  proper  pitch.  By  the 
methods  noAV  adopted,  the  tuning  is  effected  by  merely  increasing  or  di- 
minishing the  length  of  the  spring  by  means  of  sliding  rests.  In  one  of 
the  inventions,  the  claim  is  made  to  "  tuning  reeds  by  means  of  movea- 
ble clamps,  which  gripe  the  reeds  and  embrace  a  part  of  the  plate  to  which 
the  reeds  are  attached,  and  admit  of  sliding  or  moving  to  increase  or  de- 
crease the  vibrating  part  of  the  reed,  and  thus  regulate  the  tone." 

The  claim  in  the  other  is,  to  "  confining  the  thin  metallic  reeds  in  a 
sUding  plate,  and  securing  the  reed  and  sliding  plate  in  a  case,  so  that  the 
pitch  of  the  reed  Qjay  be  raised  or  lowered  by  the  turning  of  a  screw  at- 
tached to  the  sliding  plate." 

Piano  fortes. — A  patent  has  been  granted  for  attaching  a  swell  to  the 
piano,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  crescendo  and  diminuendo  tones,  and 
also,  in  the  language  of  the  inventor,  to  furnish  the  explosive  tones.  The 
sounding  part  of  the  instrument  is  enclosed  in  a  tight  case,  provided  with 
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shutters,  which,  by  the  action  of  a  pedal,  are  opened  gradually  to  produce 
the  swell,  and  suddenly  to  produce  the  explosive  tones. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  a  patent  was  granted  for  a  mode  of  pro- 
ducing harmonic  tones  upon  the  piano  by  connecting  with  a  pedal  an  ap- 
paratus which  made  slight  pressure  upon  the  middle  of  the  strings,  in 
imitation  of  the  delicate  touch  of  the  finger  which  produces  these  exqui- 
site tones  upon  the  violin  and  other  stringed  instruments,  thus  producing 
the  harmonic  octaves.  Pressure  upon  other  nodal  points  of  the  strings 
would  of  course  produce  other  harmonic  tones. 

A  patent  has  also  been  granted  for  a  mode  of  striking  the  octaves  upon 
the  piano  without  the  necessity  of  stretching  the  fingers  after  the  usual 
mode.  The^mprovement  is  to  produce,  by  striking  upon  one  key,  the 
effect  that  usually  results  from  striking  it  and  the  eighth  or  any  particular 
key  beyond  it,  in  order  that  those  persons  who  find  it  difficult  to  reach 
an  octave  upon  the  series  of  keys  may  easily  produce  the  same  result  by 
striking  one  single  key.    The  inventors  give  the  following  description  : 

"  Our  invention  is  not  intended  to  be  limited  to  the  striking  of  octaves, 
as  it  will  be  evident  that  a  piano  forte  can  be  readily  arranged  so  that  the 
effects  of  any  two  keys  of  the  series  may  be  similarly  produced.  In  order 
to  illustrate  the  nature  of  our  invention,  we  will  suppose  that  tlie  first  key 
hammer  of  the  bass  operates  upon  one.  two,  or  more  strings,  a  a,  in  the 
usual  manner.  We  wUl  further  suppose  that  the  strings  b  b  are  those  be- 
longing to  the  other  extremity  of  the  octave,  or  that  they  are  sounded  by 
means  of  the  hammer  of  the  eighth  key  on  the  right  of  that  first  mention- 
ed,- In  order  to  accomplish  this,  it  is  well  known  the  little  finger  of  one 
hand  must  be  pressed  on  one  key,  and  the  thumb  on  the  other,  the  opera- 
tion requiring  a  considerable  and  often  very  inconvenient  stretching  of  the 
hand;  being,  besides,  attended  with  other  difficulties  and  dangers  well 
known  to  pianists. 

"  In  order  to  effect  the  two  sounds  by  means  of  one  key,  we  arrange  by 
the  side  of  the  wire  or  string  a,  and  at  a  little  distance  from  it,  another  or 
supplementary  string  or  wire,  which  is  carried  out  and  sustained  over  a 
supple:nentary  bridge,  arranged  and  constructed  in  such  manner  as  to 
permit  the  passage  and  vibration  of  the  string  over  it  without  contact 
tkerewitk^  the  said  bridge  having  suitable  contrivances  applied  to  it  for  the 
purpose  of  sustaining  the  SKpplcmenlary  strin g  at  the  same  level  with  the 
strings  a  a. 

''This  supplementary  string  is  of  the  same  length.,  or  is  timed  so  as  to 
emit  the  same  sound.,  or  as  near  the  same  as  may  be  desired,  as  that  of  the 
stringa  b  b,  or  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  octave.  The  hammer  is  made 
wide  enough  to  strike  at  the  same  time  upon  the  strings  a  a  and  the  sup 
plementary  string,  so  that  when  its  key  is  struck,  a  double  sound,  corres- 
ponding with  those  of  the  two  extremes  of  the  octave,  is  produced." 

"  Having  thus  set  forth  our  invention,  we  shall  claim  one  or  more  sup- 
plementary strings,  damper,  and  bridge,  (or  other  analogous  contrivance 
for  supporting  the  strings  and  checking  their  vibration  as  above  set  forth,) 
in  combination  with  the  string  a,  or  strings  a  «,  of  a  note,  and  struck  by 
the  same  hammer,  substantially  in  the  manner  above  specified.  We 
also  claim  the  making  the  pad  of  the  hammer-head  of  different  degrees  of 
elasticity,  or  harder  in  that  part  of  it  strictly  beneath,  and  which  rests 
upon  the  supplementary  string,  than  it  is  in  the  part  or  parts  beneath,  and 
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which  strike  the  other  strings,  a  a,  the  same  being  for  the  purpose  above 
explained." 

Another  improvement  of  a  distinct  character,  but  to  attain  the  same 
end,  has  been  patented  ;  and  although  it  renders  the  work  of  the  piano 
somewhat  complicated,  yet  it  must  afford  much  facility  in  many  passages. 
Any  number  of  keys  or  hammers  are  connected  together  by  coupling 
levers  ;  so  that  the  striking  of  anyone  key  shall,  by  means  of  the  coupling 
lever,  strike  the  note  of  its  octave,  and  the  coupling  is  so  arranged  that 
the  parts  striking  the  octaves  are  thrown  out  of  action  at  pleasure.  The 
inventor  does  not  intend  to  limit  the  application  of  his  invention  to  the 
production  of  octaves,  but  to  adapt  it  to  any  other  series  of  notes,  as  taste 
may  require. 

A  patent  has  been  granted  for  a  mode  of  making  keyed  Angles  of  tor- 
toise shell.  In  this  ingenious  and  beautiful  device  the  brilliant  tone  of 
the  bugle  is  preserved,  while  the  instrument  is  made  extremely  light ;  and 
from  the  elasticity  of  the  material,  it  is  not  subject  to  deterioration  of  tone 
from  indentations.  The  instrument  is  made  in  five  parts,  v/hich  ar 
welded  together  in  an  ingenious  and  perfect  manner. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUxMENTS. 

Number  of  applications,  15. — Number  of  patents  granted,  6. 

Clocks. — A  patent  has  been  granted  for  an  improvement  in  the  propel-  . 
ling  power  of  clocks,  by  which  a  regular  first  mover  and  maintaining 
power  is  obtained  without  the  use  of  a  weight  or  coiled  spring  and  fusee  ; 
which  improvement  is  described  as  follows  : 

"  I  make  use  of  a  spring,  single  or  with  leaves,  fastened  by  its  centre  to 
the  bottom  of  the  clock-case,  or  in  any  convenient  place.  This  spring 
constitutes  the  first  mover  and  maintaining  power.  Now  if  the  cord  or  chain 
that  is  usually  wound  on  the  barrel  be  attached  directly  to  the  extremity 
of  this  spring,  it  would  draw  the  said  cord  or  chain  with  more  force,  and 
unwind  a  greater  quantity  of  it  from  the  barrel  at  one  time  than  another, 
so  that  the  movement  of  the  clock  would  never  be  regular. 

"  To  correct  this  irregularity  of  the  spring,  I  have  contrived  to  have  the 
end  of  the  spring  applied  to  a  current  lever  of  the  second  order,  to  which 
the  cord  or  chain  is  connected,  which  lever  is  continually  increasing  in 
length  and  power  in  the  same  ratio  that  the  force  of  the  spring  decreases 
or  becomes  weaker  as  it  extends  itself;  thus  maintaining  the  action  of  the 
spring  regularly  and  equally,  which  is  the  great  desideratum  in  the  con- 
struction of  clocks  with  plain  springs,  instead  of  the  heretofore  used  cum- 
bersome and  expensive  weights." 

A  patent  has  been  granted  for  an  improvement  in  the  balance  wheel  of 
clocks,  consisting  in  the  "  employment  of  a  suspension  piece  which  sus- 
tains the  lower  sides  of  the  arbor,  on  which  the  balance  wheel  is  placed 
in  such  manner  as  to  take  off  the  v^^eight  of  the  balance  wheel  and  its 
arbor  from  the  pivots  thereof" 

An  improvement  in  the  chronometer  balance  has  been  the  subject  of 
letters  patent.  The  balance  is  made  as  usual,  of  two  laminae  of  different 
metals,  mounted  on  the  staff  by  the  cross  arms  in  the  mode  usually  adopt- 
ed ;  but  the  rim  of  the  balance  is  made  with  the  arm  so  placed  relatively  ' 
with  the  divisions  in  the  rim,  that  the  spaces  between  the  centres  of  the 
arm,  from  the  junction  with  the  rim  to  the  extremities  formed  by  each 
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division  in  the  rim,  is  as  near  as  possible  an  arc,  forming  a  quarter  of  a 
circle,  instead  of  being,  as  herotofore  made,  nearly  or  quite  an  entire  half 
circle. 

LEATHER. 

Number  of  applications,  30. — Number  of  patents  granted,  2L 
But  little  of  intrinsic  novelty  or  merit  has  been  developed  under  this 
head.  A  patent  has  been  granted  for  a  new  mode  of  preparing  skins  pre- 
vious to  tanning,  with  a  view  to  hasten  the  process  ;  the  hide  is  perforated 
by  very  fine  steel  points,  either  upon  the  flesh  or  grained  side,  the  steel 
points  being  very  close,  so  as  elfectually  to  pierce  the  hide,  and  thus  fa- 
cilitate the  introduction  of  the  tanning  material.  The  inventor  intends 
to  make  this  perforation  by  percussion  or  pressure.  The  inventor  asserts 
that  the  puncturing  of  the  leather  does  not  materially  affect  its  strength, 
nor  make  it  more  permeable  to  water. 

CAOUTCHOUa 

Number  of  applications,  14. — Number  of^patents  granted,  10. 

The  rapid  progress  now  making  in  the  art  of  preparing  and  applying 
India  rubber,  the  large  number  of  applications  made  for  patents  under 
this  head,  have  rendered  it  necessary,  in  the  apportionment  of  subjects  for 
examination,  to  constitute  a  distinct  class,  under  the  head  of  caoutchouc. 

Some  improvement  has  been  made  in  divesting  the  rubber  fabric  of 
sulphur,  but  most  of  the  articles  exposed  for  sale  have  still  a  strong  odor  of 
sulphur,  which  is  extremely  tenacious,  adhering  for  a  long  time  to  the 
fingers,  after  even  a  slight  handling ;  and,  where  the  articles  a^e  worn, 
the  sulphur  escaping  tarnishes  every  article  of  silver  carried  about  the  per- 
son. The  shirred  or  corrugated  India  rubber  fabrics,  of  which  suspend- 
ers are  now  so  extensively  made,  is  an  article  of  much  importance,  and 
has  been  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  useful  purposes.  In  the  report  of 
last  year  a  brief  description  was  given  of  the  shirring  process.  A  patent 
has  been  granted  for  an  improvement  in  the  shirring  process,  which  will 
be  best  understood  from  the  description  of  the  inventor.  Shirred  or  cor- 
rugated India  rubber  fabrics,  which  consist  of  strips  or  threads  of  India 
rubber  laid  between  two  pieces  of  cloth  of  any  kind,  have  been  hereto- 
fore made  by  passing  the  threads  or  strips  of  India  rubber,  in  a  stretched 
state  and  between  two  pieces  of  cloth,  (which  have  the  surfaces  which 
come  together,  and  embrace  the^strips  of  India  rubber,  prepared  with  India 
rubber  cement,)  between  two  rollers  covered  with  some  elastic  substance, 
to  give  the  requisite  pressure,  and  cause  the  prepared  surfaces  of  the  pieces 
of  cloth  to  adhere  to  the  strips  or  threads  of  India  rubber  and  to  each 
other. 

"  This  mode  of  operation,  although  a  great  and  valuable  improvement 
in  the  arts,  makes  an  imperfect  fabric,  with  the  edges  of  the  ribs  formed 
by  the  strips  or  threads  of  India  rubber  of  an  irregular  form  and  rugged, 
and  with  the  surfaces  of  the  two  pieces  of  cloth  imperfectly  connected 
between  the  strips  of  India  rubber.  But  my  improvements  remedy  these 
defects ;  and  they  consist,  first,  in  making  the  rollers  between  which  the 
fabric  is  formed  of  metal  or  other  hard  substance,  with  their  surfaces 
grooved  in  the  direction  of  their  periphery,  t'^  correspond  with  the  number 
^nd  size  of  the  India  rubber  strips  and  the  spaces  between  them,  the  strips* 
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passing  in  the  grooves,  and  the  two  pieces  of  cioth  being  pressed  together 
between  them  by  the  ridges,  and  the  grooves  being  of  such  depth  as  to 
insure  sufficient  pressure  to  cause  the  pieces  of  cloth  to  adhere  to  the  strips 
of  India  rubber.'^ 

"  What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  method  of  uniting  the  various  parts  in  making  shirred  or  corrugated 
India  rubber  fabrics,  by  passing  the  cloth  and  strips  of  India  rubber  be- 
tween pressure  rollers,  one  or  both  of  which  is  grooved  to  receive  the 
strips  of  India  rubber,  and  make  pressure  on  the  cloth  between  the  strips. 

"  And  I  also  claim  connecting  the  driving  feed  roller  with  the  gearing 
which  drives  it,  by  means  of  a  ratchet,  to  admit  of  turning  it  back  to 
stretch  the  strips  of  India  rubber,  w^hen  this  is  combined  with  pressure 
rollers,  the  peripheries  of  which  move  with  greater  velocity  than  that  of 
the  feed  rollers.'' 

Cutting'  India  riihher  into  threads  or  strips. — This  operation,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  important  preparatory  to  the  operation  of  shirring,  has 
been  usually  performed  by  cutting  a  long  sheet  of  prepared  rubber  into 
narrow  strips,  by  means  of  a  series  of  revolving  parallel  knives.  The  cut- 
ting cannot  be  made  in  a  suitable  manner  unless  the  knives  are  constantly 
wetted  by  the  dripping  of  water.  A  patent  has  been  granted  for  a  new 
mode  of  cutting  by  means  of  a  series  or  gang  of  knives,  having  a  rapid 
or  vibratory  movement,  and  carried  over  the  sheet  of  rubber,  which  is 
passed  over  a  smooth  roller  of  metal  or  of  wood,  the  knives  being  kept 
continually  wet  with  the  dripping  of  water. 

Another  improvement  in  the  cutting  machines  has  been  patented,  pre- 
senting a  novel  feature.  In  the  usual  mode  of  cutting,  the  knives,  which 
are  of  thin  circular  plates,  are  arranged  upon  a  shaft  parallel  to  each  other, 
having  a  plate  of  metal  of  the  desired  thickness  between  them  to  keep 
them  the  proper  distance  apart,  and  the  whole  are  tightly  screwed  up 
together  by  a  nut  at  one  end. 

An  important  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  machine  for  cutting 
India  rubber  into  threads,  and  secured  by  letters  patent.  The  cutting 
knives  have  usually  been  screwed  up  tightly  upon  the  shaft,  and  their 
cutting  edges  thin  and  sharp.  lu  the  improvement  mentioned  there  are 
two  sets  of  disks,  w^th  their  edges  of  the  thickness  of  the  strips  of  India 
rubber  to  be  cut,  and  these  two  sets,  revolving  in  opposite  directions,  per- 
form the  cutting.  A  peculiarity  of  this  invention  consists  in  not  having 
nuts  or  disks  between  the  knives  to  regulate  their  distances,  the  disks  or 
knives  themselves  performing  that  function  ;  and  thus,  as  the  cutting 
edges  of  the  knives  wear  away,  they  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
proper  distances. 

Several  patents  have  also  been  granted  for  inventions  for  new  fabrics  of 
India  rubber.  One  consists  in  impregnating  the  India  rubber,  or  body  of 
the  cloth,  with  emery,  sand,  or  other  suitable  grit,  or  with  filings  of  iron, 
or  other  metals,  or  with  other  hard  substances,  thereby  making  a  cloth  or 
fabric  firm  and  solid,  and  suitable  for  sheathing  vessels,  for  the  covering 
of  floors,  as  carpeting,  for  the  soles  of  shoes,  and  a  variety  of  other  uses. 

Another  is  for  imparting  additional  strength,  solidity,  and  durability  to 
India  rubber  fabrics,  by  combining  with  it  the  shearings,  clippings,  or 
nappings  of  wool,  cotton,  silk,  hair,  fur,  or  any  fibrous  substance.  The 
fabrics  made  in  this  way  are  firm,  solid,  having  a  smooth  surface  resem- 
bling leather. 
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Another  paient  has  been  granted  for  conribining  stocking  knit  fabric 
with  sheets  of  India  rubber,  the  rubber  being  cemented  either  between 
two  layers  of  the  knit  fabric,  or  in  any  other  way  as  to  form  an  elastic 
fabric.  There  are  many  other  applications  of  the  rubber  fabrics,  such  as 
to  boats,  life  preservers,  (fcc,  which  being  special  in  their  character,  will 
be  considered  under  their  respective  classes.  Some  very  beautiful  fabrics 
have  been  produced  in  this  country  by  weaving  cotton,  silk,  or  other 
fibrous  materials,  with  threads  of  India  rubber  under  tension.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  this  invention  has  been  really  made  in  this  country,  by  an 
individual  who  had  no  knowledsje  of  Avhat  had  been  done  before  him, 
although  it  had  been  patented  in  England  several  years  before.  • 

CHEMISTRY. 

Number  of  applications,  48. — Number  of  patents  granted,  40. 

:Sal.t  making. — An  important  improvement  has  been  received  by  pa- 
tent in  the  manufacture  of  salt,  and,  judging  from  the  specimen  furnish- 
ed, and  its  low  price,  the  inventor  or  discoverer  will  not  be  long  in  reap- 
ing his  reward.  The  claim  of  the  inventor  will  convey  the  whole  idea 
in  an  intelligible  manner: 

"  What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  discovery,  art,  or  improvement,  and 
desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  art  or  process  of  separating  the 
impurities  contained  in  salt  water  or  brine,  in  its  crude  state,  by  adding 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  common  salt  to  the  salt  water  taken  from  the  salt 
springs,  wells,  or  other  source,  in  its  crude  state,  when  properly  mixed 
and  dissolved,  to  bring  the  brine  in  the  vats  or  cisterns  to  immediate  sat- 
uration, for  the  express  purpose  of  precipitating  the  impurities  and  depos- 
iting them  in  the  bottom,  of  the  vats  or  cisterns,  without  the  aid  of  evapo- 
ration or  of  solar  or  of  artificial  heat.  I  do  not  claim  adding  salt  to  salt 
water  f^r  the  purpose  of  concentration,  as  is  frequently  done.  But  I  do 
claim  the  process  above  described  of  separating  the  impurities  from  salt 
water  by  the  addition  of  salt  thereto,  allowing  the  impurities  sufficient 
time  to  settle,  and  the  drawing  off  for  evaporation.'' 

Filters  and  refrigerators. — An  improvement  in  this  useful  combination 
has  been  patented,  in  v/hich  the  filter  is  so  combined  with  the  refrigerator 
that  the  water,  when  drawn  off  from  the  refrigerator,  shall  be  supplied 
from  the  filter,  and  consume  no  more  ice  than  is  required  to  cool  the 
quantity  of  water  needed  for  use.  The  parts  are  so  arranged  that  the  fil- 
tering is  upwards,  and  the  direction  of  the  water  through  the  filter  may 
be  reversed  at  pleasure,  and  thus  thorougly  cleanse  the  filtering  materials. 

A  new  plan  for  a  refrigerator  has  been  patented,  and  differs  from  most 
refrigerators  for  keeping  meat,  (fee,  in  two  particulars,  viz  :  the  air  in  the 
cold  apartment  is  dry.  not  being  in  contact  with  the  ice,  and  the  apart- 
ment is  ventilated  by  several  modes.  Usually,  in  refrigerators,  meat  and 
other  articles  to  be  preserved  become  impregnated  with  mustiness  or  un- 
pleasant odors,  owing  to  the  moisture  from  the  ice  and  the  closeness  of 
the  apartment.  The  ice  is  placed  in  an  apartment  by  itself,  through 
which  passes  a  coiled  tube  communicating  with  the  external  air  and  the 
apartment  in  which  the  provisions  are  kept.  By  means  of  a  fan,  bellows, 
or  other  contrivance  for  circulating  air,  the  air  is  driven  through  the  coiled 
tube,  becoming  cooled  in  its  passage,  and  enters  the  apartment  for  pro- 
visions in  a  dry  state. 
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A  new  oil,  which  the  inventors  have  denominated  the  American  oil, 
has  been  patented,  and  from  the  specimen  afforded,  it  must  answer  the 
purpose  of  lubrication  in  place  of  the  fatty  oils.  It  is  obtained  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  resin.  Oil  of  a  certain  character  has  been  before  obtained 
from  the  destructive  distillation  of  resin,  but  the  inventors  claim  that  they 
have  discovered  a  new  hydro-carbon,  not  before  known  to  chemists. 
This  interesting  class  of  compounds  is  frequently  receiving  new  contri- 
butions, and  as  shght  changes  in  the  processes,  even  of  temperature,  re- 
sult in  new  combinations  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  the  presumption  is  in 
favor  of  the  discovery. 

,  Coloring  matter  from  quercitron. — The  patentees  of  this  process  have, 
by  a  shght  modification  of  the  process  of  separating  yellow  coloring  matter 
from  quercitron  bark,  introduced  a  substantial  improvement.  When  gel- 
atine is  added  to  a  decoction  of  the  bark,  the  tannin  combining  with  the 
gelatine  leaves  the  coloring  matter  precipitated  and  partly  suspended  in 
the  liquid.  The  coloring  matter  thus  separated  is  impure  and  deficient 
in  brilliancy.  In  the  improved  process  the  decoction  is  made  and  brought 
to  a  certain  degree  of  concentration,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  sufficient 
time  for  the  coloring  matter  to  subside,  when  the  supernatant  liquid  is 
drawn  off  and  the  coloring  obtained  in  a  clear  and  bright  form.  The 
process  has  a  twofold  bearing.  The  liquid  drawn  off  is  used  for  tanning, 
and  the  coloring  is  fully  extracted  and  of  a  superior  quality. 

Coloring  matter  from  spent  madder. — A  very  considerable  saving  is 
effected  by  an  invention  for  obtaining  a  good  available  coloring  from  spent 
madder.  To  three  pounds  of  washed  spent  madder,  five  gallons  of  water 
are  added,  niipregnated  with  sulphuric  acid,  so  as  to  raise  its  strength  one 
degree  by  the  hydrometer.  After  standing  two  minutes,  the  water  is 
drawn  off,  and  five  gallons  more  of  water  added,  with  eight  ounces  of 
soda  dissolved  in  warm  water,  for  the  purpose  of  neutralizing  any  remain-* 
ing  acid.  In  this  state  it  is  allowed  to  stand  fifteen  minutes.  The  liquor 
is  then  filtered  off,  and  the  residue  dried  in  a  warm  and  close  room ;  and 
when  pulverized,  it  is  ready  for  use  as  madder  is  ordinarily  used.  From 
the  specimens  presented  to  the  office,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  its 
value,  if  the  result  is  certain  in  all  cases,  for  it  makes  from  that  which  is 
ordinarily  thrown  awa}^  an  available  article. 

Concentrated,  portable  jelly. — Letters  patent  have  been  secured  for  a 
mode  of  preparing  gelatine  in  such  manner  that  a  small  portion  of  it  add- 
ed to  hot  water,  and  turned  into  moulds  to  cool,  affords  at  once  a  palata- 
ble  jelly,  with  no  other  labor  of  preparation.  Ti~.e  jelly  is  brought  into  a 
concentrated  state  by  evaporation  in  vacuo,  having  previously  all  the  con- 
diments necessary  for  flavoring  mixed  with  it ;  it  is  then  packed  in  bot- 
tles, and  is  ready  for  use  ;  the  whole  making  of  the  jelly  being  simply  the 
dissolving  a  small  portion  of  the  concentrated  jelly  in  hot  water,  and  suf- 
fering the  whole  to  cool. 

Rotting  hemp. — This  subject  has  suddenly  become  one  of  much  specu- 
lation and  contention  among  inventors,  and  it  appears  that  some  important 
improvements  have  been  developed  in  the  preparation  of  hemp  and  flax, 
particularly  in  the  rotting  process.  In  the  old  process  of  water  rotting,  the 
time  required  varied  from  five  to  fourteen  days  according  to  circumstances  ; 
in  the  process  of  dew  rotting,  from  two  to  six  or  eight  weeks ;  and  in  the 
process  called  mixed  rotting — that  is,  commencing  the  rotting  in  water  and 
completing  in  the  air — from  two  to  three  weeks.    Under  the  recent  im- 
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proved  processes,  the  whole  process  is  completed  in  a  day  and  a  half,  or 
two  days  at  farthest.  In  the  old  methods  the  natural  temperature  of  the 
air  or  water  was  relied  upon,  and  of  course  the  process  was  more  or  less 
rapid  as  the  temperature  was  higher  or  lower.  In  the  new  mode  artificial 
heat  is  resorted  to.  The  hemp  or  flax  is  put  into  large  vats  and  steeped 
in  warm  water,  until  it  is  completely  macerated ;  and  as  soon  as  it  is 
brought  to  this  macerated  condition,  the  temperature  is  suddenly  raised 
to  the  boiling  point,  which  arrests  all  further  rotting.  The  critical  point 
in  hemp  rotting  is  to  check  the  putrefactive  process  at  the  proper  time  ;  and 
where  it  depends  upon  the  fluctuating  temperature  of  the  air,  it  requires 
the  greatest  care  and  discernment  to  ascertain  when  the  operation  n*ust 
be  checked. 

A  patent  has  also  been  granted  for  some  improvements  in  the  modes  of 
watering,  handling,  and  otherwise  managing  the  hemp.  \ 

Hydro-oxygen  bloivpipe. — An  important  improvement  in  the  compound 
blowpipe  has  been  patented,  the  inventor  and  patentee  being  well  known 
in  our  country  as  the  original  inventor  of  this  valuable  gift  to  science  and 
the  arts.  As  the  specification  of  claims  by  the  inventor  is  somewhat  de- 
scriptive of  the  character  of  the  invention,  and  will  be  given  in  your  re- 
port, the  details  will  not  be  necessary  in  this  place.  By  the  aid  of  the 
recent  improvements  the  metallurgist  and  artisan  are  furnished  with  the 
means  of  fusing  large  quantities  of  platinum  and  other  refractory  sub- 
stances which  refuse  to  yield  to  the  heat  of  the  most  powerful  furnaces. 

Composition  for  the  hearings  of  machinery^  <^c. — Several  inventions  in 
years  past  have  been  patented  for  this  application,  and  have  been  found  to 
answer  a  good  purpose ;  but  the  one  before  us  possesses  extraordinary 
merit  as  to  cheapness  and  durability.  A  trial  has  been  made  of  a  box  for 
railroad  cars,  which,  after  running  forty  thousand  miles,  exhibited  no  per- 
ceptible marks  of  wear  or  friction.  The  attention  of  the  government  has 
already  been  directed  to  this  invention. 

Sugar  making. — Some  valuable  improvements  have  been  secured  in 
this  extensive  business  tending  to  economize  fuel  in  the  process  of  evap- 
oration. In  one  of  them,  the  evaporating  pans,  instead  of  being  heated 
by  steam  at  a  distance  from  the  generator,  are  set  directly  into  the  top  of 
the  boiler,  thus  saving  much  in  the  construction,  and  preventing  the 
waste  of  heat  from  condensation  of  the  steam.  In  combination,  also,  with 
this  device,  the  boiler  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  partition,  in  which  is 
placed  a  controlling  valve,  by  which  the  temperature  can  be  raised  and 
regulated,  as  may  be  required  for  different  stages  of  the  operation. 

A  patent  has  been  granted  to  a  foreigner,  whose  name  has  been  favora- 
bly known  for  many  years  as  one  of  the  most  successful  promoters  of  the 
art  of  sugar  making,  and  is  identified  with  the  introduction  of  one  of  the 
most  valuable  improvements  ever  made  in  this  connexion,  viz  :  the  clari- 
fication of  sirups  and  sugars  by  animal  charcoal,  and  also  the  restoration 
of  the  animal  charcoal  after  it  has  become  effete^  as  it  is  termed.  His  pres- 
ent patent  is  for  an  improved  process  of  restoring  the  charcoal,  and  also 
for  a  method  of  evaporating  and  condensing  by  the  same  apparatus.  A 
series  of  tubes,  conveying  steam,  are  so  arranged  as  to  receive  the  percola- 
ting sirup  upon  their  exterior  surfaces ;  and  these  tubes  are  connected 
with  the  vacuum  pans,  so  that  the  condensation  effected  by  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  sirup  is  employed  to  keep  up  the  requisite  degree  of  rarefac- 
tion in  the  vacuum  pans. 
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The  past,  as  well  as  many  former  years,  has  not  been  without  proofs  of 
the  inventive  powers  of  the  fairer  sex.  A  patent  has  been  granted  to  a 
lady  for  an  ingenious  device  entitled  the  submarine  telescope.  The  instru- 
ment  has  been  put  to  practical  tests,  and  by  its  aid  the  exploration  of  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  river  was  made  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  The 
instrument -is  adapted  to  a  variety  of  purposes,  and  will  not  only  be  useful 
for  many  operations  of  a  directly  practical  nature,  but  will  be  of  much 
interest  and  value  to  the  man  of  science  and  naturalist,  in  acquainting 
him  with  the  character,  mode  of  growth,  &^c.,  of  submarine  plants,  and  a 
thousand  other  objects  now  hidden  from  his  vision. 

In  reviewing  the  inventions  of  the  past  year,  the  proverbial  genius  of 
our  countrymen  appears  to  have  fully  sustained  its  title,  and,  did  time 
allow  of  the  comparative  estimate,  would  be  clearly  shoAvn  to  have  trans- 
/  cended  the  efforts  of  other  nations,  where  science  can  boast  of  extensive 
patronage,  and  real  genius  rarely  escapes  the  encouragement  of  wealth. 
A  single  allusion  may  serve  to  illustrate.  Morse's  electro-magnetic  tele- 
graphy one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  inventions  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  has,  during  the  past  year,  been  established  by  the  most  con- 
clusive practical  tests,  and,  also,  by  the  admission  of  foreign  powers,  to  be 
superior  in  poiiit  of  economy,  facility  of  transmitting  intelligence,  and 
simplicity  of  construction,  to  all  other  known  telegraphs.  In  conclusion, 
I  may  remark,  that  many  patents  of  value,  both  to  the  inventors  and  the 
public,  may  have  been  unnoticed  in  this  brief  report,  for  the  want  of  time, 
and  specially  for  the  reason  that  the  intrinsic  worth  of  inventions  and 
their  successful  application  are  not  often  considered  or  investigated—the 
business  of  examination  being  chiefly  confined  to  the  questions  of  nov- 
elty and  patentability.  I  have  therefore  endeavored  to  confine  my  atten- 
tion to  such  of  the  number  as  would  afford  a  general  idea  of  the  progress 
made  in  the  several  branches  of  art  and  science,  and  of  the  development 
of  new  principles  in  science  and  their  applications  to  the  arts. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

CHAS.  a  PAGE, 
Examiner  of  Patents. 

Hon.  Edmund  Burke, 

Cohrimissioner  of  Patents. 
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Report  of  W,  P.  A^.  Fitzgerald, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  directions,  I  submit  the  following  report 
upon  the  progress  of  inventions  during  the  last  year,  so  far  as  they  have 
come  under  my  observation  in  the  classes  committed  to  my  charge.  I 
should  follow  the  example  of  my  predecessor,  and  extend  my  report  to  im- 
portant inventions  made  in  foreign  countries,  but  my  duties  have  been  so 
heavy  and  pressing  during  the  year  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  give 
any  considerable  attention  to  foreign  journals  beyond  what  was  requisite 
in  the  examination  of  cases  upon  which  I  was  called  to  act. 

In  the  first  report  made  by  my  predecessor,  a  historical  sketch  was 
given  of  the  progress  of  the  arts  from  their  infancy  to  the  high  degree  of 
maturity  and  perfection  which  then  characterized  them  ;  together  with  a 
concentrated  but  comprehensive  view  of  their  then  present  condition 
throughout  the  world.  This  report  emanated  from  one  of  the  master  minds 
in  the  arts,  and  it  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  reoccupy  the  field 
so  ably  explored  by  him.  A  glance  at  that  report,  and  the  one  which  suc- 
ceeded it,  will  satisfy  you  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks to  inventions  made  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  year  which 
has  just  terminated. 

The  classes  subject  to  my  examination  are — 
1st.  Metallurgy,  and  the  manufacture  of  metals. 

2d.  Manufacture  of  fibrous  and  textile  fabrics,  and  ail  machinery 
therefor. 

3d.  Engines  operated  by  steam  or  other  gases. 
4th.  Navigation,  and  marine  implements. 
5th.  Civil  engineering  and  architecture. 

6th.  Land  conveyance,  including  all  kinds  of  vehicles  for  travel  or  for 
transportation. 

7th.  Mills  of  all  kinds  for  grinding  grain,  &c. 
8th.  Machinery  for  working  lumber. 
9th.  Fire  arms  and  implements  of  war. 
10th.  Miscellaneous. 

11  th.  Hydraulics  and  pneumatics.  This  last  mentioned  class  v/as  trans- 
ferred to  me  in  September,  1845,  having  previously  been  examined  by  my 
colleague. 

Each  of  the  above  classes  includes  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  differing 
widely  from  each  other,  and  requiring  numerous  subdivisions,  which  I 
shall  review  in  their  proper  order. 

Before  entering  upon  this  duty,  however,  justice  to  inventdrs  and  to 
myself  requires  jiie  to  say,  that  many  important  inventions,  for  which  pa- 
tents have  been  sought  during  the  past  year,  will  necessarily  be  overlook- 
ed, from  the  fact  that,  although  more  examinations  have  been  made  than 
at  any  other  equal  period  in  the  history  of  this  office,  ther^  are  still  nearly 
one  hundred  applications  in  my  desk  upon  which  I  have  not  been  able 
to  bestow  a  passing  glance. 

And  although  there  may  be  inventions  among  them  which  will  mark 
eras  in  the  progress  of  those  branches  of  the  arts  to  which  they  belong, 
they  must,  for  the  present,  be  passed  over  in  silence,  and  made  the  subject 
of  a  future  report. 
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METALLURGY  AND  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  METALS. 

But  little  has  been  developed  during  the  past  year,  before  this  office, 
connected  with  the  art  of  separating  the  metals  from  those  impurities  with 
which  they  are  mingled  or  combined  in  the  mine. 

Gold.  —This  metal,  which  is  found  merely  mixed  with  impurities,  may 
be  separated  by  means  wholly  mechanical,  the  heat  and  chemical  agents 
necessary  in  purifying  the  baser  metals  neither  being:  necessary  nor  appli- 
cable. The  improved  process  of  washing  noticed  in  the  last  report  of  my 
predecessor,  is  the  last  improvement  wliich  has  come  under  my  observa- 
tion, whose  object  was  to  separate  gold  from  its  impurities. 

The  attention  of  metallurgists  is  still  prmcipally  directed  to  the  manu- 
facture of  iron,  which,  from  its  vast  and  increasing  importance,  and  the 
numerous  practical  difficulties  attendant  upon  its  manufacture,  still  pre- 
sents many  problems  for  the  scientific  and  practical  iron-master  to  solve. 
The  substances  with  which  iron  is  combined  in  the  various  kinds  of  ore — 
those  used  for  effecting  their  decomposition  and  separation — their  propor- 
tions and  affinities,  are,  in  general,  ascertained  with  comparative  easej 
but  the  intensity  of  the  heat,  the  regulation  of  the  quantity  of  decompos- 
ing matter,  the  mode  of  exposing  the  ores,  the  manner  of  directing  the 
current  of  burning  gases,  or  other  ignited  matter,  upon  the  mass,  the  form 
of  the  furnace,  &c.,  require  such  nicety  of  practical  adjustment  and  adap- 
tation, and  are  so  easily  deranged,  that  the  best  process  which  science 
could  suggest  might,  in  consequence  of  a  shght  practical  defect,  prove 
utterly  unsuccessful.  The  ease  with  which  the  iron  combines  with  the 
materials  used  in  decomposing  the  ores  also  presents  a  serious  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  obtaining  it  in  its  purity.  The  substitution  of  one  material 
for  another  in  the  process,  which  is  composed  of  similar  elements,  will 
frequently  produce  very  important  changes  in  the  result ;  and  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  for  the  mineralogist  and  chemist  in  many  cases  to  give 
a  sound  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  one  process  while  the  other  is  crown- 
ed with  success.  Patents,  therefore,  for  apparently  very  inconsiderable 
changes  in  the  process  or  materials  used  in  reducing  ores,  when  they  are 
improvements  in  results,  should  be  readily  granted. 

Patents  have  been  granted  within  a  few  years,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe,  for  modes  of  obtaining  pure  malleable  iron  directly  from  the 
ores,  it  is  doubtless  true  that  experiments  of  this  kind  have  some- 
times been  attended  with  success ;  and  at  other  times,  following  apparent- 
ly the  same  process,  they  have  failed.  The  processes  heretofore  patented,, 
although  they  may  possess  great  merit,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  char- 
acterized Ipy  that  uniformity  of  result  which  is  so  essential  in  any  branch 
of  manufactures,  and  which  alone  commands  public  confidence  and 
patronage.  They  have  not  all  of  them,  however,  been*  fully  tried,  and 
perhaps  will  yet  produce,  under  skilful  management,  practical  results  of  a. 
highly  satisfactory  character.  One  patent  for  an  invention  of  this  kind 
has  been  granted,  in  this  country,  to  a  foreigner  within  the  last  year,  and 
the~  process  is  as  follows,  in  his  own  language : 

"  By  my  process,  I  am  enabled,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  to  manu- 
facture wrought  or  malleable  iron  from  the  richer  kinds  of  ore,  such  as 
the  hematitic,  and  others,  which  contain  not  less  than  forty-five  per  cent, 
of  metal,  and  which  generally  contain  a  considerably  larger  quantity ;  my 
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process  not  being  considered  as  adapted  to  the  earthy  ores,  or  to  any  of 
those  which  contain  a  less  per  centage  of  iron. 

"  Before  proceeding  to  give  the  particulars  of  my  process,  I  will  remark 
that  the  invention  herein  described  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  experiments, 
by  which  I  have  ascertained  that  the  attempts  heretofore  made  Tor  con- 
verting the  richer  iron  ores  into  malleable  iron,  by  means  of  carbonaceous 
matters  in  reverberatory  furnaces,  have  failed  principally  from  a  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  effect  of  carbonaceous  substances,  when  so  employed, 
as  regards  quantity  ;  the  proportion  added  to  the  ore  having  been  much 
too  small  to  answer  any  good  purpose,  as  it  was  not  capable  of  de-oxydiz- 
ing  any  considerable  portion  of  the  ore,  and  the  means  attempted  were 
not  such  as  would  particularly  prevent  such  small  quantities  from  being 
again  oxydized  by  the  working  of  the  reverberatory  furnace.  Although 
I  do  not  claim,  therefore,  to  be  the  first  who  has  made  the  attempt  to  man- 
ufacture malleable  iron  from  the  ore  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  I  do  claim 
to  be  the  first  to  have  discovered  the  cause  of  former  failures,  and  to  have 
devised  the  means  of  rendering  the  process  successful. 

"  In  reducing  the  kinds  of  ore  referred  to,  which  consist  principally  of 
the  protoxides  and  peroxides  of  iron,  I  have  discovered  that  not  less  than 
from  twenty  to  forty  per  cent,  of  carbon,  by  weight,  and  in  many  cases 
more,  should  be  mixed  with  the  ore  when  it  is  to  be  reduced  in  a  reverbe- 
ratory furnace ;  and  I  exclude  from  the  list  of  those  which  are  to  be  so  treat- 
ed all  such  as  do  not  contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oxygen  to  require 
the  lesser  proportional  quantity  of  carbon  above  named,  it  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  my  process  applies  to  that  class  of  ores  which,  under  the 
ordinary  mode  of  treatment,  are  deemed  refractory,  these  being  the  most 
available  when  subjected  to  the  process  invented  by  me.  With  the  sev- 
eral ores  that  I  employ,  the  actual  quantity  of  carbon,  or  of  carbonaceous 
matter  required,  will  vary  considerably,  although  it  will  always  be  equal 
in  amount  to  that  above  stated  ;  and  I  will  hereinafter  give  such  informa- 
tion as  will  enable  the  workman  to  judge  readily  when  he  is  using  the 
proper  relative  quantity  for  the  iron  ore  upon  which  he  is  operating. 

"  I  commence  my  process  by  taking  any  of  the  rich  iron  ores,  including 
under  this  denomination  those  only  which  will  yield  forty-five  per  cent, 
and  upwards  of  that  metal,  either  as  they  are  obtained  from  the  mine,  or  as 
they  exist  after  the  carbonic  acid,  or  other  volatile  matter  which  they  may 
contain,  has  been  separated  from  them  by  being  calcined  or  roasted,  and 
which,  when  so  operated  upon,  will  contain  that  per  centage  or  more  of 
iron  by  analysis.  By  means  of  millstones,  rollers,  or  any  other  suitable 
apparatus,  1  crush  or  pulverize  the  ore,  which  I  am  about  to  reduce  into 
particles,  sufficiently  small  to  pass  through  a  riddle  or  screen,  the  meshes 
of  which  measure  from  one-fourth  to  one  eighth  of  an  inch,  preferring 
the  smaller  size.  »  To  one  hundred  parts  of  the  ore,  or  calcined  iron  stone, 
so  reduced  m  size,  I  add  from  twenty  to  forty  parts,  and  frequently  more, 
of  carbonaceous  matter,  such  as  coke,  charcoal,  peat,  or  anthracite,  whish 
has  been  in  like  manner  reduced  to  powder  and  passed  through  a  sieve, 
or  screen,  of  the  smaller  size  mentioned;  and,  after  well  mixing  them 
together,  1  pass  a  charge  thereof,  usually  of  above  five  hundred  pounds 
weight,  into  a  puddling  or  reverberatory  furnace,  which  may  be  of  the 
ordinary  construction,  and  heated  in  such  manner  as  to  be  in  a  state  suit- 
able for  receiving  pig  iron  to  be  puddled.  This  mixture  should  be  occa- 
sionally but  moderately  stirred  up — say  every  five  or  ten  minutes ;  and, 
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after  some  time,  dependant  upon  the  heat  of  the  furnace,  as  well  as  upon 
the  particular  ore  under  treatment,  it  will  become  pasty  under  ordinary- 
circumstances  ;  this  takes  place  in  about  halt  an  hour,  the  pastiness  result- 
ing from  the  hotter  parts  having  become  metallic,  and  adhering  or  welding 
together ;  the  furnace  is  then  to  be  brought  to  its  greatest  heat,  and  the 
charge  balled ;  but  the  iron  must  be  previously  kept  as  '  open^  as  possi- 
ble, and  care  must  be  taken  that  it  be  not  balled  up  too  soon,  otherwise 
it  will  be  tender,  and  most  probably  red  short.  In  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  or  two  hours  from  the  time  of  charging,  if  the  furnace  be  properly 
constructed,  the  fuel  good,  and  well  managed,  the  charge  will  be  ready 
for  the  hammer,  and  may  be  treated  as  puddled  iron  made  on  the  custom- 
ary plan. 

"It  will  be  obvious,  from  the  remarks  already  made,  that  the  definite 
quantity  of  charcoal  or  other  carbonaceous  matter  cannot  be  prescribed, 
without  taking  into  account  the  exact  quantity  of  oxygen  contained  in  the 
ore  or  calcined  iron-stone,  and  of  the  quantity  of  carbon,  or  of  carburet- 
ted  hydrogen,  supplied  by  the  carbonaceous  matter  employed  :  but,  from 
my  experience,  I  would  recommend,  as  an  approximate  rule,  that  where  a 
hundred  parts  of  the  ore  under  treatment  contain  about  fifty  of  metallic 
iron,  about  thirty  parts  of  charcoal,  or  its  equivalent  in  other  carbonaceous 
matter,  be  added  thereto,  and  for  every  additional  two  parts  of  iron  in  one 
hundred  of  the  ore  I  would  add  one  part  of  carbonaceous  matter. 

"  I  have  sometimes  combined  v\^ith  my  process  of  reducing  the  ores  of 
iron  in  the  puddling  furnace  the  additional  operation  of  bringing  pig  plate^ 
or  other  cast  iron,  into  the  state  of  malleable  or  wrought  iron,  by  adding 
portions  of  such  cast  iron  to  the  mass  which  is  being  acted  upon.  This 
pig  or  cast  iron,  which  is  a  carburet  of  that  metal,  not  only  assists  in  the 
reduction  of  the  oxide  of  iron  still  remaining  in  the  ore,  but  has  its  own 
carbon  separated  by  the  oxygen  of  the  ore.  I  prefer  to  add  the  cast  iron 
when  the  charge  of  ore  begins  to  feel  heavy  or  pasty. 

"  When  the  cast  iron  is  thoroughly  melted,  and  well  incorporated  with 
the  ore,  the  action  of  each  material  on  the  other  so  rapidly  quickens  the 
process,  that  some  difficulty  is  experienced  in  preventing  its  being  balled 
too  soon  ;  but,  as  before  stated,  the  mass  should  be  kept  '  open'  at  a  high 
degree  of  heat.  Thus  not  only  does  the  addition  of  cast  iron  increase 
the  production  of  malleable  metal,  with  a  given  cost  of  time  and  labor, 
but  it  also,  from  causes  scientifically  accounted  for,  operates  as  a  desirable 
adjunct  in  facilitating  the  process. 

"  I  do  not  name  the  relaii  i^e  proportions  of  ore  and  of  cast  iron,  nor  do 
I  Umit  myself  to  the  time  of  adding  them  together,  as  these  conditions 
may  be  varied  at  the  will  and  according  to  the  experience  of  the  operator; 
but  it  is  best  to  use  a  smaller  proportion  of  cast  iron  when  a  very  pure  ore 
is  being  acted  upon,  or  the  quality  of  the  wrought  iron  may  be  injured  in 
some  slight  degree. 

"  The  workman  will,  after  a  little  experience,  be  able  to  determine 
whether  the  requisite  proportionate  quantity  of  carbonaceous  matter  has 
been  added  iu  uie  pai  ticular  species  of  ore  under  treatment,  by  paying  at- 
tention to  the  following  particulars  : 

"  First,  if,  in  the  working  of  a  particular  description  of  ore,  the  return 
of  iron  be  deficient  in  yield  with  reference  to  its  known  contents  by  anal- 
ysis—say less  than  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  thereof — and  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  slag  or  cinder  runs  from  it  than  might  be  expected, 
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and  if  all  appearance  of  the  presence  of  carbonaceous  matter  vanishes  at 
an  early  stage  of  the  prccesS;  there  is  manifestly  a  deficiency  of  carbon, 
and  it  must  be  increased  in  working  the  subsequent  charges. 

Secondly,  if  the  return  be  good,  but  the  metal  does  not  ball  up  readily, 
or  stand  the  hammer  well,  and  if  a  considerable  portion  of  tlie  carbona- 
ceous matter  be  seen  floating  on  the  molten  cinder  at  the  clo^^c  of  the 
operation,  there  is  too  much  carbon  in  the  mixture,  and  in  future  charges 
its  quantity  must  be  reduced. 

Thirdly,  if  the  cinder  be  moderate  in  quantity,  if  the  iron  ball  up 
readily,  if  the  carbonaceous  matter  disappear  about  the  time  of  balling  up, 
and  the  bloom  stand  the  hammer  well,  the  proportions  may  then  be 
deemed  correct." 

This  process  has  also  been  patented  in  England.  Its  usefulness  can 
be  determined  by  experience  only.    It  is  useless  to  theorize  upon  it. 

It  is  confidently  asserted  that  one  of  our  own  countrymen  has  invented 
an  apparatus  and  process  by  v/hich  the  pure  malleable  metal  is  obtained 
directly  from  the  ore,  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  manner,  and  with  uniform 
results,  and  that  the  invention  has  been  fully  tested.  If  such  be  the  case, 
i  shall  be  able  in  my  next  report  to  give  you  a  full  account  of  the  inven- 
tion and  its  practical  operation;  but  at  present  it  would,  for  m.any  reasons,, 
be  premature. 

Some  of  the  most  important  improvements  which  have  been  made 
within  tlie  last  few  years  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  are,  the  introduction 
of  the  hot-air  blast,  the  saving  of  the  combustible  gases,  which  had  for- 
merly escaped  through  the  chimney,  returning  then!  for  use,  and  in  chang- 
ing the  iuel,  prior  to  use,  into  combustible  gases,  which  are  afterwards  used 
in  an  ignited  state  with  atmospheric  air,  to  produce  the  heat  required  for 
the  operation.  The  general  principles  having  been  promulgated,  and  their 
efficacy  fully  established  by  experience,  inventors  have  since  been  occu- 
pied in  discovering  new  modes  and  varieties  of  application.  Within  the 
last  year,  letters  patent  have  been  granted  for  a  mode  of  applying  the  hot 
blast  to  bloomeries,  which  appears  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  insert. 
The  following  is  the  language  of  the  inventor: 

"'^  In  the  manner  of  arranging  the  pipes  for  obtaining  the  hot  blast,  as 
herein  represented  and  described,  I  do  not  claim  that  there  is  anything 
new  or  of  nw  iiivention,  I  having  in  this  particular  adopted  a  system  of 
pipes  for  heating  the-  air  first  used  in  England,  and  known  under  the 
name  of  Nelson's  pipes  for  the  hot  blast.  My  improvement  consists  sim- 
ply in  the  manner  m  which  I  have  combined  these  pipes  with^.he  blooin- 
ery  fjrg'2-firc,  or  chimney.  I  am  fully  aware  tliat  there  is  not  any  novelty 
in  the  mere  application  of  the  hot  blast  to  the  bioomery  forge,  this  having 
been  carried  into  operation  in  a  great  variety  of  ways;  but  I  have,  as  I 
redly  believe,  so  combined  the  hot-blast  pipes  with  said  forge-fire  as  to 
obviate  tlie  several  objections  which  have,  in  practice,  been  found  to  inter- 
fere vrich  those  erected  prior  to  my  carrying  my  plan  into  operation.  In 
most  instances  the  air  has  been  heated  in  an  arch  erected  at  the  tunnel- 
head  of  a  furviace,  within  which  head-pipes  have  been  arranged  in  a  man- 
lier substantially  the  same  with  that  herein  described;  but  in  this  case,  as 
well  as  imder  some  other  arrangements,  besides  the  necessit}^  of  erecting 
sai  expensive  arch  of  fire-brick,  the  plan  itself  has  not  answered  the  pur- 
pose intended;  the  particles  of  ore  an<l  of  cinder  which  have  been  pre- 
vented from  escaping  have  been  found  to  fill  up  the  openings  in  the  arch,^ 
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to  obstruct  the  draughty  and  to  adhere  to  the  pipes  in  such  quantity  as  in 
a  short  time  to  prevent  the  air  that  passes  through  them  from  being  duly 
heated;  in  a  few  days'  use  only,  as  I  have  repeatedly  experienced;  they 
are  thus  rendered  incapable  of  heating  the  air  to  such  a  degree  as  to  pro- 
duce any  useful  etfects. 

In  my  plan,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  heating  pipes  are  in  close  proxim- 
ity with  the  bloomery  fire,  and  that  I  dispense  entirely  with  the  arch, 
while  I  give  to  my  chimney  such  a  form  as  to  produce  all  its  anticipated 
benefits,  without  its  cost  or  inconveniences. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improvement  in  the 
manner  of  applying  the  hot  blast  to'  the  bloomery  fire-forge,  I  do  hereby 
declare  that  I  do  not  make  any  claim  to  the  applying  of  the  hot  blast 
thereto;  nor  do  I  make  any  claim  to  the  form  or  combination  of  the  pipes 
for  heating  the  air,  this  being  the  same  with  numerous  others  which 
have  been  long  known  and  used;  but  what  I  do  claim  as  of  my  invention, 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  manner  in  which  I  have 
combined  said  pipes  with  the  bloomeiy  forge-fire,  by  placing  them  within 
the  chimney,  immediately  over  said  fire ;  which  chimney  is  formed  in  the 
manner  herein  described  and  represented,  so  as  to  eftect  the  desired  object 
without  the  use  of  an  arch  or  any  analogous  structure.  To  this  particular 
combination  and  arrangement  I  limit  my  claim." 

Two  patents  have  been  granted  within  the  past  year  for  the  generation 
of  the  above-mentioned  combustible  gases,  and  their  application  to  the 
manufacture  of  iron.  Both  are  reissues  of  patents  granted  and  noticed 
previously,  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  them  in  this 
place.  •  •  •  ■ 

No  patent  has  been  granted  in  this  country  during  the  last  year  for 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  steel.  • 

In  concluding  my  remarks  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject,  it  is  proper 
to  add  that  the  inexhaustible  supply  and  variety  of  iron  ores  in  this  coun- 
try, and  of  the  materials  used  in  reducing  them,  and  manufacturing  the 
various  kinds  of  iron  and  steel,  and  the  extensive  demand  for  these  indis- 
pensable products,  render  it  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us,  as  a 
nation^  that  the  processes  connected  with  this  branch  of  the  arts  should 
reach  a  degree  of  perfection  which  they  have  not  hitherto  attained  in  this 
country;  and  the  ingenuity  and  enterprise  of  oiu'  manufacturers  furnish 
the  best  guarantee, that  we  shall  not  be  long  in  attaining  that  eminence  in 
this  branch  of  manufactures  which  appears  to  be  our  natural  right. 

MANUFACTURES  OF  METALS  AFTER  THEY  ARE  SEPARATED  FROM  THE 
ORES,  AND  THE  MACHINES  USED  THEREIN. 

Forges. — But  little  evidence  of  improvement  in  the  blacksmith  forge  has 
come  before  this  office  during  the  past  year,  but  one  patent  having  been 
granted  within  that  tune.  Blacksmiths  have  heretofore  found  consider- 
able inconvenience  to  arise  from  the  extinction  of  their  forge-fires,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  their  work,  which  is  such  as  to  leave  the  fires  unused 
occasionally  for  intervals  of  time.  The  fire  during  this  time  becomes 
extinct,  and  time  and  fuel  are  consumed  in  rekindling.  To  obviate  this 
difficulty,  and  to  render  the  forge  portable,  the  patentee  has  provided  it- 
with  panels,  which  slide  in  grooves  in. the  cover  and  bottom  of  the  forge, 
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in  such  a  mawuer  as  entirely  to  surround  the  fire,  leaving  a,  small  opening 
at  the  bottom  for  a  moderate  supply  of  air  to  it,  and  another  at  the  top  to 
perform  the  ordinary  office  of  a  chimney. 

Several  applications  have  been  made  for  alleged  improvements  in  tu- 
yeres for  conducting  the  blast  to  the  forge-fire;  but  none  of  them  have 
presented  the  requisite  novelty  to  secure  letters  patent,  and  are  therefore 
rejected  or  returned  to  tlie  applicants  for  amendment. 

One  patent  was  granted  early  in  the  last  year  for  improvements  in  trip- 
hammers for  working  large  masses  of  metal ;  but  as  I  find  it  described  in 
the  last  report  of  my  predecessor,  it  is  unnecessary  that  it  should  be  here 
described.  It  is  stated  by  my  predecessor,  however,  that  it  avoids  a  prac- 
tical inconvenience  in  the  steam-hammer,  previously  patented,  to  wit: 
the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  upsetting  of  the  piston-rod.  It  is  but 
justice  to  the  first  patentee  to  state  that,  in  making  this  objection,  my  pre- 
decessor overlooked  the  fact  that  the  piston-rod  was  united  to  the  hammer 
by  a  spring  attachment,  to  prevent  upsetting.  The  difficulty  in  practice 
had,  therefore,  already  been  foreseen,  and  the  appropriate  remedy  applied. 
If  this  circumstance  had  been  noticed,  the  remarks  above  alluded  to 
would  have  been  withheld,  as  the  gentleman  who  made  them  would  have 
heen  the  last  to  prejudice  the  rights  of  an  inventor. 

.  Butt-hinges. — Only  one  patent  has  been  granted  during  the  year  for 
butt-hinge  machinery,  and  that  was  a  reissue  of  an  old  patent  for  making 
the  joints,*  (fee.  of  wrought  iron  hinges  by  the  use  of  appropriate  cutters 
and  dies.  The  patent  is  too  well  known  to  require  description.  Two 
patents  have  been  granted  for  improvements  in  window-blind  hinges. 

Pins, — But  one  patent  has  been  granted  within  the  year  for  the  rnanu- 
facture  of  pins,  and  that  to  a  foreigner.  It  is  proper  to  remark  that  the  pin 
machinery  of  this  country  is  far  superior  to  any  other  in  the  world.  The 
machinery  patented,  however,  has  its  important  characteristics,  and  will  be 
understood  by  reference  to  the  claims  which  I  give,  as  follows: 

'■^  Having  now  described  the  construction  of  the  improved  machinery  to 
be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  nails,  rivets,  screws,  and  pins,  I  de- 
sire it  to  be  understood  that  I  claim,  in  reference  to  the  heading  of  metal 
rods  or  wire  foi'  the  above  purposes,  the  means  of  effecting  what  I  call  a 
'^double  upset,'  viz:  by  crushing  the  end  of  the  rod  or  wire  for  forming 
the  boss  or  head  of  the  nail,  rivet,  screw,  or  pin,  by  two  or  more  operations 
of  a  single  heading-punch  and  pair  or  set  of  holding  dies,  and  the  sliding 
guides,  the  whole  in  combination  as  above  described,  the  rod  or  wire  be- 
ing brought  forward  between  the  holding  dies  a  short  distance  by  the  slid- 
ing guides,  after  the  first  or  partial  crushing  of  the  metal,  to  complete  and 
perfect  the  form  of  the  boss  or  head,  Avhen  the  second  pressure  of  the 
punch  is  brought  up  against  it.  As  respects  the  pointing  of  pins,  and  dis-' 
charging  them  from  the  machine,  I  claim  my  improvement  therein — the 
same  consisting  in  imparting  to  the  sliding-bar  (I)  certain  alternating  lat- 
eral and  back  movements  in  its  bearings,  as  described,  whereby  the  pins 
are  turned  in  opposite  directions  during  the  action  of  the  mill-roller  upon 
them,  and  discharged  from  the  machine  when  the  pointing  of  them  has 
been  completed."  . 

File-cutting. — This  operation  has  in  general  been  performed  by  hand, ' 
when  the  best  article  was  required.  As  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a 
blank  of  the  same  degree  of  hardness  throughout,  the  blow  upon  the 
•  chisel  should  vaiy  in  force,  not  only  according  to  the  width  of  the  blank 
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to  be  ciit^  "but  also  according  to  its  varying  hardness.  Both  of  these  re- 
quisites can  easily  be  attended  to  by  a  skilful  operative;  but  as  these  va- 
rieties of  hardness  occur  irregularh^^  no  machine  has  .yet  been  invented 
which  can  perfectly  adapt  itself  to  them. 

One  file-cutting  machine  has  been  patented  within  the  last  year^  in 
which  the  file  flank  is  placed  upon  a  carriage  under  the  chisel^  so  that  the 
edge  of  the  chisel  shall  make  the  desired  angle  with  the  blank;  the  parts 
being  adjustable  in  this  particular.  The  hammer  which  operates  upon 
the  chisel  works  like  an  ordinary?-  adjustable  tilt-hammer.  The  force  of 
the  blow  is*  regulated  by  a  spring,  the  power  of  which  is  again  regulated  by 
the  width  of  that  part  of  the  file  upon  which  the  chisel  is  operating;  and 
thus,  if  the  blank  be  of  nearly  equal  hardness  throughout,  as  it  moves  on- 
ward by  the  regulated  intermittent  motion  of  the  carriage,  it  will  be  prop- 
erly cut. 

Spikes,  nails,  and  rivets. — But  two  machines  of  this  class  have  been 
patented  during  the  year.  Very  excellent  machines  have  be^n  in  use  for 
several  years,  and  secured  by  patents,  and*  very  little  progress  has  since 
been  made.  The  more  recent  machines  may  operate  well,  but  exert  no 
important  influence  upon  this  branch  of  manufactures. 

Wood  screws. — Two  screw  machines  have  been  patented,  and,  although 
improvements,  they  operate  upon  the  same  general  principles  v/ith  some 
of  those  v/hich  were  previously  in  use. 

Locks  andj  fastenings. — Some  ten  patents  have  been  granted  for  ma- 
chines belonging  to  this  class  during  the  year,  and,  although  several  of 
them  are  useful,  no  one  seems  to  possess  that  distinctive  character  or  com- 
manding importance  which  entitles  it  to  notice  above  the  rest.  They  are 
all  modifica^tions  of  locks,  latches,  <fec.,  previously  in  use. 

Leadjnpe. — For  several  years  past  valuable  machines  have  been  in  use 
in  this  country,  and  a  vast  amount  of  pipe  has  been  manufactured.  The 
machines  in  use  give  satisfaction,  and  the  improvements  made  in  this 
branch  of  manufactures  have  reference  to  minor  details,  while  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  machine  are  preserved.  Two  patents  have  been 
granted  the  past  year  for  such  improvements.  In  one  of  the  machines 
patented  the  cylinder  from  which  the  lead  is  forced  through  tlie  matrix  or 
former  is  substantially  a  double-acting  force  pump,  and  is  connected  with 
an  air  chamber  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  a  regular  stream.  •  This  cyl» 
inder  is  located  pardy  witliiii  the  heater  and  partly  within  the  furnace. 
By  this  construction  the  operation  of  forming  the  pipe  can  be  continued 
any  length  of  time — the  cold  lead  being  regularly  supplied  to  the  heater, 
and  one  end  of  the  cylinder  being  filled  by  suction,  (pressure,)  v%dnie  the 
lead  is  forced  from  the  other  into  tlie  air  chamber,  and  thence  continuously 
through  the  apparatus  for  forming  and  cooling  the  pipe.  The  other  patent 
is  for  tinning  the  interior  of  the  pipe,  which  is  effected  by  forcing  the 
melted  tin,  during  the  formation  of  the  pipe,  into  a  tube  in  the  core,  and 
thence  discharging  it,  through  numerous  small  openings  on  all  sides  of 
the  mandril,  upon  the  interior  of  the  pipe. 

Tools. — Several  inventions  of  machines  under  this  title  have  been  pa- 
tented during  the  year:  such  as  the  blacksmith's  vice,  hammers,. augers, 
saw-filers,  drills,  &c.;  but  there  is  but  one  which  it  is  necessaiy  to  de- 
scribe. Letters  patent  have  been  granted  within  the  year  for  a  machine 
for  boring  the  cylinders  of  rotary  steam  engines,  and  for  other  similar  pur- 
jKDses,  which  deserves  notice.    The  operative  part  of  the  machine  is  at- 
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tached  to  the  end^f  an  arm,  which  is  attached  to,  and  revolves  with,  a 
shaft,  which  is  placed  in  the  position  which  the  shaft  of  the  rotary  engine 
is  intended  to  occupy.  The  cutter  is  attached  to  a  small  shaft  which  re- 
volves in  the  outer  end  of  this  arm,  and  is  perpendicular  to  the  arm  and  to 
the  main  shaft.  It  will  readily  be  perceived,  that  with  this  arrangement, 
when  the  cutter  is  properly  set  and  the  solid  ring  of  metal  is  placed 
around  the  main  shaft  and  properly  adjusted,  the  revolution  of  the  main 
shaft — the  ring  being  immovable — will  cause  the  cutter  to  cut  a  slight 
groove  in  the  rim.  The  shaft  of  the  cutter  is  then  geared  by  cog-wheels, 
(fee,  to  an  immovable  cog-wheel,  surrounding  the  main  shaft  in  such  a 
manner  tiiat  the  cutter  shaft  will  revolve  very  slowly  as  the  main  shaft  re-' 
volves,  and  thus  the  width  of  the  groove  at  first  cut  is  increased  by  de- 
grees until  the  boring  is  completed.  It  will  be  evident  that  the  groove 
bored  in  this  manner  will  everywhere,  when  cut  by  a  plane  passing 
through  the  axis  of  the  main  shaft,  present  a  portion  of  a  perfect  circle  of 
an  uniform  radius. 

Other  patents  have  been  granted  within  the  year  for  inventions  more  or 
less  meritorious,  belonging  to  the  class  of  metallurgy  and  the  manufactures 
of  metals,  but  to  notice  them  all  particularly,  would  be  to  extend  this  part 
of  my  report  beyond  its  appropriate  limits. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  FIBROUS  AND  TEXTILE  FABRICS. 

This  class,  for  the  variety  and  complexity  of  machinery  which  it  pre- 
sents, is  perhaps  unequalled  by  any  other;  and  although  it  has  exercised 
the  powers  of  the  most  inventive  minds  for  ages,  and  comprehends  ma- 
chineiy  producing  results  which  are  almost  incredible,  still  every  year  fur- 
nishes valuable  contributions  to  its  already  munificent  stores.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  every  branch  of  this  comprehensive  class  has  equally  ad- 
vanced; but  while  some  -have  remained  nearly  stationary,  others  have  made 
steady  progress.  The  subdivisions  of  this  class  will  appear  as  I  proceed  to 
notice  them. 

Prsparation  of  fibres. — Cleaning  and  carding  wool. — ^There  have  been  • 
but  three  or  four  ])atents  granted  within  the  last  year  in  this  division;  one 
for  carding,  and  the  other?  for  cleaning  and  burring.  Although  the  ma- 
chines patented  possess  novelty  and  merit,  they  do  not  so  materially  dif- 
fer from  machinery  previously  used  as  to  render  a  particular  description  of 
them  necessary.    No  patent  has  been  issued  for  wool  cortibing. 

Cotton  gins. — Several  patents  liave  been  granted  for  cleaning  cotton, 
and  one  for  ginning  the  long  staples.  This  cotton  gin  is  an  improvement 
upon  that  variety  which  is  known  as  the  roller  gin."  So  far  as  I  am 
acquointed  with  the  machines  heretofore  in  use  for  that  purpose,  they  have 
produced  to  some  extent  an  injurious  influence  upon  the  cotton,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pressure,  rubbing,  and  strain  upon  the  fibres,  made  by  the 
rollers;  the  cotton  thus  becomes  dead,"  as  it  is  termed,  and  can  be  easi- 
ly distinguished  from  that  which  is  picked  by  hand;  while  the  machine 
patented  is  said  to  produce  an  article  equal  to  that  picked  by  hand.  The 
cotton  is  carried  from  the  hopper,  by  a  toothed  cylinder,  to  a  large  cylin- 
der Mntli  fan  beaters  or  ribs,  wiiich  is  covered  by  a  cylindrical  case  that 
opens  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  feeder  into  a  funnel-shaped  box,  whose 
bottom  inclines  dov/nwards.  The  large  ribbed  cylinder,  as  it  revolves, 
takes  the  cotton  from  the  feeder  and  throws  or  blows  it  down  to  the  lower 
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end  of  the  boxy  where  there  is  an  opening  to  two  grooved^  ginning  rollers^ 
to  which  the  cotton  has  easy  access.  These  rollers^  as  they  revolvC;  are 
prevented  from  separating  by  a  weighted  lever  resting  upon  an  adjusting 
screw.  The  ends  of  the  rollers  are  made  for  a  short  distance  smooth;  and 
of  the  slightest  increase  of  diameter,  which  keeps  the  grooved  portion  of 
the  rollers  separate  from  each  other,  but  not  so  far  as  to  prevent  their  draw- 
ing the  cotton  between  them.  The  pressure  of  the  weighted  lever  does  not 
come  upon  the  cotton  unless  the  supply  is  too  large,  and  in  that  case  it  ope- 
rates to  regulate  the  supply.    Thus  the  injury  arising  froln  pressure,  strain- 

•  ing,  &c.,  is  avoided.  A  little  above  and  in  front  of  the  upper  ginning 
roller,  and  a  little  below  and  in  front  of  the  lower  one,  there  is  placed  a  flu- 
ted roller,  working  very  near  to  the  ginning  rollers,  and  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, (at  the  points  where  they  meet,)  which  strip  the  ginning  rollers  of 
the  long  fibres  which  would  otherwise  wind  around  them.  The  opera- 
tions of  this  machine  are  said  to  be  entirely  satisfactory;  and  if  so,  an  im- 
portant step  has  been  taken  in  this  branch  of  manufacture. 

Preparing  the  fibres  of  hemp  and  flax. — Inventive  genius  is  still  indus- 
triously exercised  upon  machinery  for  separating  the  fibres  of  hemp  and 
flax  from  their  woody  connexions,  and  preparing  them  for  manufacture. 
Many  applications  have  been  rejected  for  want  of  novelty,  and  seven  or 
eight  machines  have  been  patented.  These  patents  have  generally  been 
granted  for  slight  modifications  of  pre-existing  machinery,  still  operating 
upon  principles  well  known.  One  of  the  patents  I  will,  however,  notice, 
as  it  seems  to  present  a  feature  distinguishing  it  radically  from  the  rest. 
The  breaking  of  flax  or  hemp  has  heretofore  been  eflected  by  a  series  of 
permanent  blades,  variousl}^  arranged,  with  movable  blades  arranged  in  a 
manner  to  correspond,  and  working  between  them,  or  by  its  being  carried 
between  fluted  rollers,  (fee,  &c.  While  the  hemp  is  unbroken  the  stalk  is 
of  such  a  form,  and  the  fibre  adheres  to  the  woody  part  in  such  a  manner;, 
that  if  the  stalk  be  broken  abruptly,  without  previous  preparation^  or  if 
rubbed  violently  by  any  machinery  used  in  breaking,  nK)re  or  less  of  the 
fibres  will  be  broken  or  injured.  The  machinery  heretofore  in  use,  and 
above  alluded  to,  has  generally  been  of  a  character  thus  to  injure  the  fab- 
ric, though  the  defect  in  some  is  vastly  less  than  in  others.  To  remove 
this  imperfection  in  pre-existing  machinery^  the  patentee  above  alluded 
to  first  receives  the  hemp,  (fee,  from  the  feeding  apron  between  two 
smooth  rollers,  which  flatten  it  and  slightly  disengage  the  fibres  from  the 
woody  part,  and  afterwards  feed  it  to  a  double  series  of  small  smooth  rol- 
lers, the  upper  series  working  opposite  the  spaces  between  the  lower  ones^  . 

•  the  rollers  of  each  series  being  placed  so  as  nearly  to  touch  each  other,  and 
the  upper  series  being  pressed  down  upon  the  lower  by  weights,  (fee.  The 
surfaces  of  all  these  rollers  move  with  a  speed  equal  to  that  of  the  flattening 
and  feeding  roUers,  and  in  the  same  direction,  so  that  the  hemp  is  carried 
through  these  series  of  rollers,  and  is  successively  bent  in  a  short  curve  up- 
wards and  downwards,  without  the  slightest  tension,  rubbing,  or  injurious 
breaking,  until  the  fibres  are  entirely  loosened  from  the  woody  part,  which 
can  then  be  shaken  or  beaten  out  in  any  convenient  manner.  The  pat- 
entee unites  *the  above  described  machine  with  other  parts  for  cleaning_5  , 
which  I  do  not  deem  it  important  to  describe. 

Some  of  the  other  machines  patented  during  the.  year  approximate  the  • 
same  point  which  seems  to  have  been  attained  by  the  inventor  whose  ma- 
chine I  have  described. 
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Spinning. — Cotton,  prior  to  being  spun ^  is  formed  into  roving^  which  is 
sortietimes  deposited  in  cans,  Irom  which  it  is  withdrawn  to  receive  the 
necessary  additional  twist.  The  ordinary  mode  of  depositing  the  coils 
in  the  can  is  around  its  inner  sides,  leaving  a  considerable  space  in  the 
middle,  thus  limiting  the  quantity  it  will  contain,  and  leaving  the  coils 
in  danger  of  faljing  in  such  a  manner  as  to  become  entangled  with  each 
other  and  break.  To  remedy  these  inconveniences  a  machine  has  been 
invented  by  a  foreigner ;  for  which  letters  patent  have  been  granted  within 
the  year.  In  this  machine  the  guide  for  the  roving,  together  with  the  draw- 
ing rollers,  revolve  upon  a  shaft  which  is  eccentric  to  the  can  to  such  a 
degree  that  as  the  guide  and  drawing  rollers  revolve  in  one  direction,  and 
the  can  in  the  opposite  direction ;  with  different  velocities,  the  roving  is 
deposited  in  coils  or  loops  which  extend  from  the  centre  of  the  can  to  the 
sides  in  all  parts  of  it.  Thus  the  can  is  filled, 'the  roving  well  supported^ 
and  in  condition  to  be  easily  withdrawn  without  breaking. 

Several  patents  have  been  granted  for  improved  machinery  for  spinning! 
In  one  of  those  machines  the  bobbins  of  the  Avhole  spinning  frame  Eire 
supported  by  their  lower  and  inner  edges^  upon  the  outer  edge  of  a  large 
horizontal  wheel,  from  which  they  derive  their  motion. 

At  high  speeds  the  live  spindle"  has  been  found  to  vibrate  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  break  the  thread  so  often  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  drive 
it  at  a  speed  much  less  than  is  desirable.  This  inconvenience  was^  to  a 
considerable  degree,  obviated  by  supporting  the  spindle  in  a  tube  extend- 
ing up  from  the  traverse  rail,  which  very  much  diminished  its  vibrations; 
still,  however,  it  was  found  necessary  to  limit  its  speed.  Letters  patent 
have,  within  the  year,  been  granted  for  extending  the  tube  both  above  and 
below  the  traverse  rail,  by  which  improvement  it  is  found  that  the  spindle 
can  safely  revolve  at  a  much  higher  speed  than  before. 

Two  or  three  years  since,  letters  patent  were  granted  for  supporting  the 
bobbins  in  the  spinning  frame  by  the  edge  of  the  belt  which  gave  them 
their  motion.  This  mode  of  supporting  them  is  said  to  be  defective,  inas- 
much as  the  bobbin  frequently  flies  up  from  the  belt;  and,  when  that  is 
the  case^  it  fails  to  receive  the  necessary  rotary  motion.  Letters  patent^ 
within  this  year,  have  been  granted  for  an  improvement  intended  to  remedy 
this  defect.  For  this  purpose  the  lower  end  of  the  bobbin  is  extended 
down  a  litde  farther  than  the  width  of  the  flat  belt  which  is  used.  Around 
this  lower  part  of  the  bobbin  a  groove  is  cut  of  proper  width  to  receive  the 
belt  loosely^  and  of  sufficient  depth  to  prevent  pressure  upon  the  bobbin 
by  the  belt.  This  groove  receiving  the  belt^  if  the  bobbin  rises  or  flies 
up,  the  lower  flange  of  its  groove  will  touch  the  belt  and  receive  the  proper 
rotary  motion  from  it. 

The  foregoing  are  nearly  all  the  patents  connected  with  the  subject  of 
spinning  which  have  been  granted  during  the  year. 

Weaving. — Nine  or  ten  patents  have  been  granted  during  the  year  for 
iinprovements  in  various  parts  of  the  loom;  but  such  machinery  is  gene- 
rally of  a  character  so  complicated  that  it  would  be  irnpossible  to  give  an 
idea  of  improvements  made  upon  it,  without  elaborate  drawings  and  de- 
scriptions. In  one  of  the  looms  ^)atented  the  improvement  consists  in  at^ 
taching  to  the  loom  a  simple  apparatus  which,  in  ordinary  weaving,  will 
answer  as  a  substitute  for  the  Jacquard.  Its  merit  consists  partly  in  the 
ease  with  which  it  can  be  attached  to  hand  looms  already  constructed^ 
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which  have  no  machinery  for  raising  the  figure.  In  many  cases  it  may 
be  very  useful. 

In  weaving  by  power^  where  the  shuttle  is  thrown  with  great  force  and 
is  arrested  by  the  picker  in  the  opposite  box,  the  steel  point  of  the  shuttle 
sometimes  penetrates  the  picker,  and  adheres  to  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
seriously  to  interfere  with  the  movemxcnts  of  the  shuttle  bo*x.  In  one  of 
the  looms  patented  this  inconvenience  is  obviated  by  placing  on  the 
picker  cam  a  slight  protuberance  which  shall  operate  upoji  the  treadle,  at 
the  moment  the  shuttle  is  at  rest,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  move  the  shut- 
tle forward  far  enough  to  clear  the  picker;  and  before  changing  the  box, 
the  treadle  is  relieved,  and  the  picker  falls  into  its  usual  resting  place,  so 
that  neitlier  shuttle  nor  picker  will  interfere  with  the  operations  of  the  box. 

In  weaving  Brussels  carpets,  and  other  figured  fabrics  of  a  similar  tex- 
ture, some  parts  of  the  warp  are  occasionally  worked  into  the  fabric  witk 
much  greater  rapidity  than  others,  while  the  tension  on  all  should  be  the 
same.  This  circumstance  renders  it  necessaiy  to  provide  a  mieans  of 
producing  the  proper  tension  u]X)n  the  threads,  and  to  provide  also  for 
regulating  the  delivery  of  the  yarn  as  it  may  be  required.  The  yarn, 
instead  of  being  rolled  upon  a  yarn  beam,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  weav- 
ing, is  placed  upon  bobbins  v/hich  can  deliver  independently  of  each 
other.  Letters  patent  have  been  granted  within  the  last  year  for  a  mode 
of  accomplishing  the  objects  above  mentioned,  which  will  be  understood 
from  the  following  description,  which  is  nearly  in  the  words  of  the  in- 
ventor: 

'^The  nature  of 'my  invention  consists  in  suspending  a  weight  on  the 
yarn  forvv'ard  of  the  spool  or  bobbin,  which  is  so  arranged  as  to  unwind  the 
yarn  at  intervals,  as  the  slack  is  taken  up  by  means  of  a  catch  which 
holds  the  bobbin  from  turning  till  lifted  by  a  weight. 

The  spools  are  arranged  in  a  frame  in  the  usual  way,  and  just  in  front 
of  each  spool  two  wires  are  fixed  in  the  frame;  the  catch  is  formed  of 
wire,  the  ends  of  which  are  attached  to  a  thin  plate,  the  position  of  vdiich 
is  over  the  wire^  above  named,  and  extending  from  end  to  end  of  the 
spool.  The  who  curves  downward  at  each  end  of  the  spool  to  a  point 
just  behind  it,  Vvdiere  it  is  coiled  round  a  pin  forming  the  fulcrum  for  it  in 
the  frame;  from  thence  it  is  bent  upv^ard  and  crosses  over  behind  and 
parallel  with  the  spool,  and  resting  against  "it;  from  the  rim  of  the  spool 
project  one  or  more  pins  that  strike  against  the  wire;  this  prevents  the 
spool  from  turning  to  unv/ind  the  yarn.  The  3^arn  runs  from  the  spool 
forward  over  the  wire,  nearest  to  the  spool,  and  thence  it  passes  down  to 
the  weight  that  is  suspended  by  it,  and  from  that  over  the  other  wire 
to  the  shed;  by  this,  it  will  be  obvious  that  as  the  slack  yarn  is  taken  up 
the  weight  will  be  raised,  and  when  the  yarn  is  let  off  from  the  spool  it 
will  fall,  and  all  the  time  continue  to  keep  the  yarn  stretched  with  an 
equal  tension.  The  v^eight  consists  of  a  ball  or  other  shaped  poise,  from 
which  a  rod  projects*;  about  the  middle  of  the  length  of  this  rod  is  a  flat- 
tened enJargement,  through  wliich  there  is  a  hole,  and  from  this  a  slot  is 
cut  diagonally  downvv^ards,  thus  forming  a  hook  by  which  the  weight  is 
hung  on  to  the  yarn,  and  leaving  a  portion  of  the  rod  to  project  above  it. 
When  the  slack  of  the  yarn  is  used  up,  as  above  named,  and  the  weight 
is  raised,  the  upper  end  of  the  rod  passes  up  betv/een  the  wires,  strikes 
against  the  plate  above,  and  raises  it;  this  relieves  the  pin  on  the  spool 
from  the  catch,  and  allows  the  spool  to  turn,  v/hich  lets  ofi'  yarn,  and 
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causes  the  weight  to  descend;  the  catch,  being  again  brought  into  contact 
with  the  spool,  stops  its  revokition  as  it  conies  round. 

'^It  will  be  obvrous  that  the  arrangement  of  the  bobbins  in  the  frame 
"or  creel  can  be  varied,  as  well  as  that  of  the  catches j  for  instance,  placing 
them  endways  towards  the  loom,  or  vertical,  and  so  adapting  the  catches 
or  weights  as  to  act  in  that  position  without  changing  the  general  prin- 
ciple. 

"  What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  combination  of  the  weight  and  catch  with  the  bobbin  or  spool,  con- 
structed and  aiTanged  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  substantially  as 
herein  set  forth;  so  that  when  the  weight  is  drawn  up,  it  v/ill  relieve  the 
catch,  and  allow  tlie  spool  to  unwind  and  the  weight  to  fall." 

Felting. — One  patent  has  been  granted  this  year  for  felting  cloth.  The 
process  and  machinery  used  are  T)ut  slight  modifications  of  those  well 
known. 

Cotton  hatting. — Witliin  a  few  years  this  article  has  become  an  im^por- 
tant  and  extensive  branch  of  American  manufactures,  and  has  recently 
drawn  to  itself  the  attention  of  inventors  to  such  a  degree  that  four  appli- 
cations liave  recently  been  passed  for  improvements  in  its  manufacture. 
The  bat  of  the  required  length  and  thickness  being  formed,  by  any  con- 
venient process,  it  becomes  iiecessary  to  cover  it  with  a  thin  coat  of  size; 
after  which  the  fabric  is  dried.  The  extreme  delicacy  of  tlie  bat,  and  the 
very  slight  adhesion  of  the  fibres  to  each  other,  render  the  process  of 
sizing  and  drying  one  of  considerable  difficulty.  The  improvements 
made  by  three  of  the  patentees  1  will  give  you  in  the  words  of  the  in- 
ventors, as  extracts  from  the  patents  will  present  them  clearly  and  con- 
cisely.* The  earliest  of  the  four  patented  improvements  will  be  under- 
stood by  a  perusal  of  the  following  extract  taken  from  one  of  the  other 
patents : 

'^The  nature  of  my  invention  consists  in  arranging  the  sizing  rollers 
immediately  cibove  an  aperture  in  the  top  of  a  drying  chamber,  provided 
with  a  stove  and  hot-air  tubes  on  each  side  to  dry  t!ie  batting  as  it  de- 
scends, a  grating  on  each  side  to  protect  it  from  contact  with  the  tubes 
and  stoves,  and  a  folding  box  at  the  bottom,  into  Avhich  the  batting  is  fold- 
ed from  one  side  to  the  other,  as  it  descends.  By  this  arrangement,  I  dis- 
pense with  the  endless  belts  heretofore  employed  in  sizing  and  drying 
batting,  which  are  soon  destroyed  by  ttie  great  heat  to  Avhich  tliey  are  ex- 
posed in  passing  through  the  drying  chamber,  and  which  are,  of  course, 
very  ex}3ensive;  and,  at  the  same  time,  I  avoid  the  contact  of  the  batting 
aficr  it  has  been  sized  and  before  being  dried.  I  am  aware  that  it  has 
been  essayed  to  dispense  with  the  endless  belts  by  passing  the  sheets  of 
batting  from  the  sizing  rollers  over  another  roller,  then  down  into  the  drying 
chamber,  down  near  to  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  and  tlien  up  again  to 
another  roller  at  the  top,  "the  chamber  being  provided  with  a  stove  on  each 
side,  and  a  hot-air  tube  between  the  descending  and  ascending  portions  of 
the  sheet  of  batting;  but  I  consider  this  objectionable,  for  the  reasons  that 
the.  sizing  vats  and  rollers  are  so  situated  that  the  sized  bat  has  to  pass 
over  a  roller  before  entering  the  drying  chamber,  and  because,  as  it  is  car- 
ried down  and  then  up  again,  in  case  of  breaking  it  is  liable  to  fall  on  to 
the  bottom  stove,  and  catch  and  communicate  fu'e  to  the  whole  establish- 
ment; and  in  the  event  of  not  catching  fire,  it  becomes  necessary  for  the 
operative  to  enter  the  hot-air  chamber,  which  is  heated  to  a  very  high  tem- 
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perature^  to  replace  the  batting  in  a  condition  to  continue  the  operation  np^. 
all  of  which  difficulties  are  obviated  by  the  location  of  the  sizing  rollers 
immediately  over  the  aperture  in  the  top  of  the  furnacQ,  in  combination 
with  the  arrangement  of  stoves  and  pipeS;  and  protecting  grates  on  each  . 
side^  and  the  folding  box  at  the  bottom." 

^^I  do  not  claim  as  my  invention  conducting  the  bat  from  the  sizing 
rollers  to  the  drying  chambers  without  a  belt;  but  what  I  do  claim  as  my 
invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  arrangement  of  the 
vatch  of  the  sizing  rollers  immediately  over  the  aperture  in  the  top  of  the 
drying  chamber,  in  combination  with  the  arrangement  of  stoves  and  pipes 
and  protecting  grates  on  each  side  of  the  chambers,  and  the  folding  box  at 
the  bottom,  for  the  purpose  and  in  the  manner  described." 

The  following  is  the  third  mode  above  alluded  to,  and  is  extracted  in 
the  words  of  the  inventor: 

^^The  methods  heretofore  practised  of  making  the  bat  of  the  desired 
thickness  for  wadding  are,  to  deliver  the  broad  slLver  or  sheet  of  cotton 
from  one  carding  engine  into  an  apron,  which  moves  back  and  forth  until 
a  sufficient  number  of  layers  have  been  obtained;  or  so  to  construct  the 
engine  as  to  deliver  a  single  sliver,  or  sheet  of  the  required  thickness,  or 
to  carry  up  the  slivers  from  the  carding  engines  vertically,  so  arranged  as 
to  unite  them  all  into  one  bat.  The  defects  of  these  methods  are  obvious  ^ 
for,  with  the  first,  the  sheet  of  wadding  must  either  be  made  veiy  shorty 
or  be  spliced  end  to  end,  (a  very  imperfect  operation;)  with  the  second  the 
reciprocating  apron,  on  which  it  is  delivered,  must  be  of  an  enormous 
length,  occupying  an  amount  of  room  too  great  for  the  convenience  of  an 
establishment;  and  with  the  third,  the  slivers,  which  are  drawn  up  over 
head,  frequently  break .  The  arrangement  of  bel  ts  must  necessarily  be  very 
complex;  and  from  their  situation,  the  slivers  are  much  exposed  to  fire; 
and,  indeed,  from  the  number  of  accidents  which  have  occurred,  none  of 
the  establishments  which  manufacture  cotton  wadding  can  be  insured. 
The  object  of  the  first  part  of  my  invention  is  to  avoid  these  objections 
and  inconveniences;  and  it  consists  in  ranging  a  series  of  carding  en- 
gines, one  behind  another,  over  an  apron  which  has  a  continuous  move- 
ment, so  that  the  sliver  or  sheet  of  cotton  from  the  second  card  is  delivered 
on  top  of  that  from  the  first,  the  one  from  the  third  on  to  that  of  the 
second,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  series,  the  number  of  carding  engines 
being  in  proportion  to  the  quality  and  thickness  of  the  bat  or  wadding' 
desired;  it  being  a  fact  well  known  to  those  versed  in  the  art  of  working 
fibrous  materials,  that  the  thinner  each  sliver  the  more  perfect  will  be  the 
bat:  and  it  will  be  evident  that,  with  my  method,  this  can  be  refined  ta 
any  desired  extent. 

'^As  to  the  glazing  operation,  but  one  method  has  been  practised,  (al- 
though several  have  been  proposed  and  patented,)  which  consists  in  con- 
ducting the  bat  on  an  endless  apron  to  a  vat,  where  it  is  glazed  on  one  side,, 
and  then  conducted  to  a  second  vat  to  be  glazed  on  the  other  side,  and 
from  this  delivered  on  to  another  endless  apron,  which  passes  throug?i  a 
kiln  or  hot-air  chamber  to  be  dried.  This  method  is  not  only  very  im-  < 
perfect,  but  attended  with  great  expense  and  danger,  for  that  face  of  the  ^ 
bat  which  rests  on  the  apron  is  not  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
heated  air,  and  therefore  dries  slowly;  which  fact  renders  it  necessary  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  kiln  and  hot-air  chamber,  which  very  soon  de- 
stroys the  apron^  and  often  subjects  the  whole  establishment  to  loss  by  fire.. 
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The  second  part  of  my  invention,  it  is  believed ^  obviates  all  these  objec- 
tions ^  and  consists  in  ]iassing  the  glazed  bat  or  wadding  from  tht3  glazing 
apparatus  through  the  kihi  or  hot-air  chamber  over  a  series  of  open  reels^, 
arranged  side  by  side  on  one  plane,  and  extending  from  end  to  end  of  the 
kiln,  one  reel  delivering  the  bat  on  to  another,  and  so  on  to  the  last  in  the 
series,  where  it  is  delivered  out.  If  the  bat  is  glazed  on  both  side?  before 
it  is  introduced  into  the  kiln,  but  one  set  of  reels  is  used;  but  I  prefer  to 
glaze  itlirst  on  one  side,  dry  this  by  passing  it  through  the  kiln  on  one  setof 
reels ;  and  deliver  it  at  the  other  end  to  the  second  glazing  apparatus,  to  be 
glazed  on  the  other  side,  and  then  passed  through  the  kiln  on  another  set 
of  reels  above  the  first.  In  this  way  I  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  ac- 
cumulating the  glazing  or  sizing  on  the  rods  of  the  reel,  for,  in  passing 
through  the  first  time,  the  unglazed  surface  rests  on  the  bars  of  the  reel, 
and  the  second  time  the  side  first  glazed;  in  this  way  I  avoid  what  other- 
wise would  be  a  serious  inconvenience." 

It  will  be  obvious  that  the  first  of  my  invention  is  applicable  to  vari- 
ous operations  in  tTie  manufacture  of  fibrous  and  textile  substances,  such 
as  making  bats  of  wool,  and  other  animal  fibres  for  felting,  and  all  other 
operations  in  Avhich  it  is  necessaiy  to  form  a  bat  of  several  thicknesses  of 
sliver,  of  the  width  of  the  doffer  of  a  carding  engine;  and  it  will  be 
equally  obvious  that  the  second  part  of  my  invention  is  also  applicable  to 
all  operations  in  manufactures  which  require  fragile  Avebs  or  tissues  to  be 
conducted  from  sizing  or  glazing  apparatus,  to  be  exposed  to  the  action  of 
heat  or  currents  of  air." 

The  following  is  the  last  process  for  glazing  cotton  batting  which  has 
come  to  my  notice,  and  is  in  the  words  of  the  inventor: 

'^Pelisse  or  cotton  wadding,  which  consists  of  delicate  fibres  of  cotton 
connected  together  and  made  into  a  bat  by  the  operation  of  the  carding 
engine,  has  heretofore  been  glazed  on  the  two  surfaces  by  passing  first 
one  and  then  the  other  surface  in  contact  with  rollers  or  belts  covered  with 
the  glazing  matter,  as  it  was  supposed  that  this  could  only  be  efiected  by 
moving  the  surface  of  the  bat  in  contact  with  a  glazed  surface.  This  ne- 
cessarily requires  two  operations  to  glaze  the  two  surfaces,  and  leaves  the 
edges  only  partially  covered  or  glazed,  and  consequently  ragged  and  liable 
to  fray  out. 

^^My  improved  process  avoids  all  these  difiiculties,  and  renders  the  ope- 
ration much  more  rapid.  It  consists  in  passing  the  batting  or  bat  into 
and  through  the  glazing  matter,  and  at  a  velocity  so  great  as  to  simply 
cover  the  entire  surface,  including  the  edges,  and  prevent  the  glazing  mat- 
ter from  penetrating  to  the  inner  fibres. 

"  The  manner  in  which  I  have  applied  my  improved  process  is  simply 
to  pass  the  batting,  at  a  velocity  of  about  thirty-six  feet  per  minute,  into 
and  through  the  glazing  matter,  and  under  a  roller  near  the  bottom  of  the 
vat,  and  thence  out,  so  that  the  batting  shall  pass  through  the  glazing  mat- 
ter in  passing  to  and  from  the  roller. 

\  wish  it  to  be  distincdyunderstood  that  I  do  not  lay  claim  to  this  ap- 
paratus as  it  has  been  employed  for  saturating  with  tar,  and  other  similar 
substances,  batting  made  of  hempen  and  other  coarse  fibres,  employed  in 
sheathing  vessels,  &c.,  the  object  being  thoroughly  to  saturate  the  fibres 
to  cause  them  to  adhere  to  each  other  and  to  the  cementing  matter,  with 
the  view  to  form,  as  near  as  practicable,  a  water-proof  fabric,  the  object 
and  the  fabric  being  entirely  different  fi-om  cotton  or  pelisse  waddings  but 
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what  do  I  claim  as  my  invention  in  the  process  of  glazing  the  fabric 
known  under  the  general  appellation  of  pelisse  or  cotton  wadding  is  pass- 
ing it  through  the  glazing  liquid  at  a  velocity  substantially  such  as  herein 
described,  so  as  to  cover  the  entire  surface  and  edges  without  penetrating 
to  the  inner  fibreS;  as  described." 

Here  I  must  close  my  remarks  upon  fibrous  and  textile  fabrics.  Neither 
the  time  nor  space  properly  at  my  command  will  justify  a  more  extended 
view  of  the  subject.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  clearly  that  this  im- 
portant class  of  manufactures  is  still  progressing  in  a  manner  highly  cred- 
itable to  the  industry,  enterprise;,  and  inventive  genius  of  this  country. 

STEAM  AND  OTHER  GAS  ENGINES. 

This  class  includes  not  only  steam  engines  properly  so  called,  but  the 
heating  apparatus  by  whicli  the  steam  or  gas  is  generated  for  their  propul- 
sion, and  the  apparatus  by  which  the  steam  is  condensed.  Sixteen  pa- 
tents have  been  granted  within  the  year  for  improvements  belonging  to 
this  class; -some  of  Avhich  are,  in  my  opinion,  very  important. 

Steam  generators. — Letters  patent  have  been  granted  vv^ithin  the  year 
for  an  improved  boiler,  adapted  more  particularly  to  the  western  waters, 
to  obviate  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  deposite  of  sediment  in  various 
parts  of  the  boiler.  The  fire  chamber  is  placed  at  the  side  of  the  boiler. 
The  boiler  is  composed  of  vertical  tubes,  surrounded  by  a  large  vertical  cyl- 
inder, into  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  which  they  open  directly.  The  bot- 
tom of  this  large  c^dinder  is  made  dishing,  and  has  a  mud  valve  at  the. 
■centre.  The  heat  is  first  applied  at  the  upper  parts  of  the  tubes,  and 
afterwards  carried  around  to  the  lower  part  of  them,  but  not  to  the  bottom 
of  the  boiler.  The  water  enters  a  water  jacket  surrounding  the  fire  cham- 
ber and  the  tubular  part  of  the  boiler,  and  as  it  is  comparatively  cool 
when  it  enters,  it  will  sink  down  and  enter  the  tubes  at  the  bottom,  to 
supply  the  evaporation  which  takes  place  at  their  upper  ends.  The  current 
of  fresh  Avater,  therefore,  tends  constantly  to  Avash  the  sediment  doAvn- 
wards  toAvards  the  mud  A'-alve,  Avhile  the  evaporation  is  going  on  above. 
The  value  of  this  invention  can  be  ascertained  by  experiment  only. 

SeA^eral  modes  of  suppl3^ing  Avater  to  boilers  have  been  patented;  and 
one  very  ingenious  method  I  should  be  glad  to  notice,  but  I  cannot  giA*e 
an  intelligent  description  of  it  Avithout  draAvings. 

Four  patents  have  been  granted  for  safety-apparatus  for  steam  boilers 
during  the  year.  Three  of  them  open  a  safety-A^alve  by  applications  of 
the  Avell  knoAvn  fact  that  different  metals  expand  in  different  degrees  by 
the  application  of  the  same  amount  of  heat.  As  they  present  no  strongly 
marked  novelty,  my  limits  Avill  not  alloAV  me  to  give  them  further  notice. 

The  fourth  patent  aboA^e  referred  to  is  for  a  magnetic  gauge  to  indicate 
the  height  of  Avater  in  the  boilers.  The  construction  and  operation  of  this 
instrument  are  very  simple,  and  Avill  be  fully  understood,  both  in  charac- 
ter and  importance,  from  the  folloAving  preamble  in  the  Avords  of  the  in- 
ventor: 

^'  The  importance  of  a  reliable  means  of  indicating  the  height  of  Avater 
in  steam  boilers  is  noAv  uniA^ersally  admitted  by  engineers,  for  the  reason 
indicated  by  science  and  established  by  experience,  that  the  deficiency  of 
water  in  boilers  is  the  principal  if  not  the  only  source  of  explosions;  and 
hence  the  many  attempts  Avhich  haA^e  been  made  to  obtain  an  apparatus 
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for  this  purpose^  which,  whilst  it  can  be  rehed  on,  wiU  at  the  same  time 
be  in  snch  a  condition  as  to  insure  the  obser*^ance  of  the  engineer.  But^ 
so  far  as  I  have  been  informed,  aU  the  attempts  heretofore  made  have  fail- 
ed, because  of  tlie  dittlcuity  of  forming  the  connexion  between  the  water 
inside  the  boiler  and  an  indicator,  which,  to  be  practically  available  to  the 
engineer,  must  be  outside.  A  float  resting  on  the  water,  and  communi- 
cating with  an  index,  a  lever,  or  other  device  outside,  through  a  stuffing 
box,  has  generally  been  resorted  to,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  friction  of 
the  stuffing  box  will  prevent  the  working  of  such  an  apparatus,  which 
must  be  sensitive,  and  which  necessarily  possesses  very  little  power,  as 
the  buoyancy  of  the  float  is  its  only  actuating  force.  To  avoid  this  diffi- 
cirity,  attempts  have  been  made  to  put  the  indicator  within  the  boiler  by 
covering  it  with  glass,  but  with  as  litde  success,  for  the  action  of  high 
temperatures,  it  is  known,  renders  the  glass  opaque. 

My  invention,  it  is  behoved,  will  avoid  all  these  difficulties;  audit 
consists  simply  in  attaching  a  magnet  to  the  axis  of  motion  of  a  wheel  or 
lever,  to  which  the  float  is  suspended  or  attached,  to  communicate  motion^ 
by  attraction  and  repulsion,  to  an  index  needle  turning  on  an  axis  outside 
the  boiler, *and  separated  from  the  magnet  by  a  steam-tight  plate." 

An  important  improvement  has  been  patented  within  the  year,  in  the 
mode  of  coupling  or  connecting  two  cranks,  which  are  to  operate  in  con- 
cert, and  constitute  what  is  known  as  the  ^^bell  crank"  used  on  the  main 
or  other  shaft" of  the  steam  engine  and  elsewhere.  It  will  be  readily  per- 
ceived that  any  irregularity  or  inequal'^y  in  the  action  of  the  cranks,  which 
would  in  the  slightest  degree  change  the  relative  positions  of  the  two, 
would  produce  a  strain  upon  them,  and  the  pin  connecting  .them,  which 
would  soon  cause  one  or  the  other  to  break,  or  would  otherwise  embarrass 
the  action  of  the  machinery.  To  obviate  these  evils  the  patentee  has  in- 
vented a  new  mode  of  coupling  the  cranks.  The  description  cannot  be 
fully  understood  without  drawings;  but  the  general  principle  may  be  un- 
derstood from  the  claim,  which  is  as  follows: 

.  "^^It  will  be  obvious  that  the  eflect  may  be  produced  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple by  connecting  the  pin  to  one  crank  by  a  turning  joint  only,  and  in 
the  other  by  a  turning  and  sliding  joint;  and  that  the  construction  of  the 
parts,  and  the  manner  of  making  these  joints,  may  be  varied  without  af- 
fecting in  any  manner  the  principle  or  character  of  my  invention,  although 
I  have  described  tha.t  mode  of  construction  which  I  deem  to  be  the  most 
eftectivG,  and  best  adapted  to  the  end  in  view.  * 

•'  What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent^ 
is  connecting  a  crank  pin  Vv^ith  two  cranks  by  means  of  turning  and  sli- 
ding joints  combined,  vvliether  the  pin  be  made  to  slide  in  both  cranks  or 
only  in  one,  so  as  to  equalize  the  strain  of  the  engine  on  each  craiflt,  and 
alloAv  them  to  move  and  compensate  for  any  error  in  the  relative  position 
of  the  crank  shafts,  as  herein  described." 

A  valuable  improvement  has  been  patented,  within  the  year,  in  the 
mode  of  connecting  the  cylinders  of  steam  engines  Avith  the  steam  boxes. 
The  ^Miozzle,"  which  always  causes  a  v/aste  of  steam,  has  heretofore 
been  considered  indispensable;  but,  by  a  judicious  arrangement,  the  pat- 
entee has  dispensed  with  it,  and  in  other  particulars  has  rather  improved 
than  impaired  the  connexion  of  the  steam  box  with  the  cylinder.  Hi» 
invention  will  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  following  extracts  from, 
liis  patent: 
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In  forming  the  connexion  of  a  steam  cylinder  with  the  steam  chest  of 
puppet  valve  engines;,  it  ha^  long  been  known  to  engineers  that  the  close- 
ness of  this  connexion  is  important  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  riot 
only  on  account  of  the  weight  and  cost  of  materials  employed  in  making 
a  long  connexion,  but  because  all  the  steam  contained  in  this  connexion 
is  condensed  or  otherwise  lost  at  each  stroke  of  the  engine^  and  hence 
various  devices  have  been  resorted  to  by  engineers  to  surmount  this  diffi- 
culty. The  steam  chest  has  been  variously  arranged  and  located,  but  still 
all  these  devices  have  presented  a  large  area  between  the  chest  and  the 
cylinder;  for,  the  steam  chest  being  cast  separate  from  the  cylinder,  suffi- 
cient room  must  be  left  to  form  the  connexion  by  bolted  flanches,  which 
necessarily  occupy  much  room.  • 

^^To  remedy  these  evils  is  the  object  of  my  invention,  the  nature  of 
which  consists  in  casting  the  steam  chests  in  one  piece  with  the  steam  cyl- 
inder, or  one  with  the  cylinder,  and  the  other  with  the  condenser  and  the 
cylinder  bottom,  by  making  the  side  of  the  cylinder  the  side  of  the  steam 
chest,  and  so  of  the  condenser,  and  also  in  so  forming  and  adapting  the 
appendages  of  these  parts  as  to  enable  them  to  come  together  and  to  unite 
the  cylinder  head  with  the  cylinder,  and  the  cylinder  bottom  with  the  cyl- 
inder within  the  narrow  compass  left  between  the  steam  chest  and  cylin- 
der, when  they  are  brought  in  such  close  proximity;  the  flanche  on  the 
cylinder  and  cylinder  bottom  being  dispensed  with  towards  the  steam 
chest,  and,  instead  thereof,  a  joint  made  between  the  chest  and  cylinder 
by  packing  or  driving,  and  screws  inserted  from  the  inside  of  the  steam 
chest  and  screwing  into  the  solid  metal  of  the  cylinder;  for  the  lower 
steam  chest  and  for  the  upper  end  recesses  being  made  in  the  side  of  the 
..  steam  chest,  to  admit  the  requisite  screw  bolts  for  securing  the  cylinder 
head. 

I  do  not  claim  letters  patent  simply  for  casting  the  steam  chests  with 
the  cylinder,  or  with  the  cylinder  bottom  and  condenser;  but  what  I  do 
-claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  casting 
the  steam  chests  with  the  cylinder,  and  the  other  with  the  cylinder  bot- 
tom and  condenser,  by  making  the  side  of  the  steam  chest  the  side  of  the 
cylinder  or  condenser,  in  combination  with  the  manner  of  fitting  the  cyl- 
inder head  anJ  the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder  to  the  chests,  and  the  mode 
of  making  the  attachments  without  the  continuation  of  the  flanches,  thus 
dispensing  with  the  nozzle  and  nozzle  flanches,  and  their  attachments, 
and  saving  at  each  stroke  the  steam  contained  in  the  nozzles,  all  as  herein 
described." 

The  mode  heretofore  adopted  of  tripping  the  drop  cut-otf  valve,  was,  in 
'  practice,  found  to  be  imperfect,  as,  at  certain  points  of  the  stroke,  it  could 

not  be  operated  with  certainty,  and  much  injury  would  result  from  failure. 
■  lietters  patent  have  been  granted,  within  the  year,  to  the  original  inventor 

of  this  cut-off,  for  an  improvement  which  removes  the  practical  imperfec- 
"  tions  of  the  old  apparatus.    The  evil  which  existed,  and  the  remedy,  will 

he  understood  by  reference  to. the  following  extracts  from  the  new  patent: 
^^By  the  method  now  practised  of  operating  the  drop  cut-off  valve,  the 

rnodon  is  derived  from  the  lifter,  which  approaches  its  state  of  rest  as  the 
r  piston  of  the  engine  approaches  the  middle  of  its  stroke,  or  its  maximum 

velocity;  and  the  valve  is  tripped  by  the  same  motion  which  lifts  it,  so 
'  that  there  must  be  very  great  nicety  in  the  adjustment  to  regulate  the  ex- 
^  tent  of  the  cut-off  at  about  the  half-stroke.    The  object  of  my  invention 
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is  to  remedy  this,  and  its  principle  or  character  consists  in  tripping  the 
valve  by  a  motion  independent  of  the  motion  of  the  lifting  rod  or  rods; 
and;  also,  in  combining  the  various  parts  in  such  marnier  as  to  regulate 
the  cut-off  with  accuracy  during  t\}e  action  of  the  engine,  by  connecting 
the  two  shafts  that  trip  the  two  cut-off  valves,  end  to  end,  by  means  of 
adjustable  spring  arms  that  take  into,  and  are,  when  set,  held  in  the  teeth 
of  a  sector,  which  vibrates  on  the  axis  of  motion  of  the  shafts,  and  re- 
ceives its  vibratory  motion  from  the  eccentric;  which  spring  arms  may  be 
shifted  in  the  teeth  of  the  sector,  brought  nearer  to,  or  farther  from,  each 
other,  and  thus  cut  off  at  a  less  or  greater  portion  of  the  stroke. 

It  will  be  evident,  from  the  foregoing,  that  any  motion  derived  from 
any  part  of  the  engine  may  be  substituted  for  the  vibration  of  the  arms 
or  wipers,  provided  the  character  above  described  be  maintained;  as,  for 
instance,  instead  of  tlie  horizontal  vibrating  motion  of  the  arm  or  wiper, 
the  spring  may  be  disengaged  from  the  stem  of  the  valve,  by  a  vertical 
descending  motion,  as  the,  lifter  rises,  and  this  may  be  derived  from  any 
moving  shaft,  such  as  the  piston  rod,  the  beam,  the  crank  shaft,  &c. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  tripping  the  drop-valve  of  the  cut-off  by  a  motion  independent  of  the 
lifters,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  described.  . 

^^I  also  claim  combining  the  wiper  that  drops  the  valve  of  the  cut-off^, 
"whether. working  horizontally  or  vertically,  with  any  of  the  moving  parts 
of  the  engine,  other  than  the  lifters  or  their  rocking  shaft,  by  means  of 
the  sector  and  arm  or  arms,  by  means  of  which  the  extent  of  the  cut-off 
can  be  regulated  at  pleasure  during  the  action  of  the  engine,  from  the  full 
to  the  least  portion  of  the  stroke,  as  herein  described." 

The  great  advantages  which  result  from  working  steam  expansively 
have  given  rise  not  only  to  cutting  off  the  steam  at  any  desired  point  of 
the  stroke,  which  is  the  object  of  the  drop  and  many  other  valves,  but 
also  to  the  use  of  two  cylinders;  in  the  first  of  which  the  steam  is  ad- 
mitted and  operates  in  the  usual  way,  and  at  the  return  stroke  the  steam 
at  the  exhaust  end  of  the  cylinder  is  admitted  into  the  other  cylinder, 
which  is  auxiliary  to  the  first  and  of  greater  diameter,  in  which  it  operates 
expansively.  Several  modifications  of  this  variety  of  engine  have  been 
from  time  to  time  invented  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  but  they  have 
not  been  ex'tensively  used.  One  of  the  most  serious  objections  to  them 
has  always  arisen  from  the  fact,  that  while  the  steam  was  operating  ad- 
"vantageously  in  the  auxiliary  cylinder,  it  was  re-acting  against  and  re- 
sisting the  motion  of  the  piston  in  the  primary  cylinder.  This  objection 
-seems  to  have  been  entirely  removed  by  a  new  arrangement  of  parts,  for 
which  letters  patent  have  been  granted  within  the  past  year,  and  of  which 
\    ihe  following  is  a  general  outline. 

The  two  cylinders  have  the  same  length  and  diameter,  and  are  placed 
side  by  side  with  valves  at  eacli  end,  opening  directly  from  one  to  the 
adjacent  end  of  the  other.  The  connecting  rods  of  their  pistons  are 
jointed  to  cranks  on  the  main  shaft  which  are  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  so  that  when  one  piston  has  completed  its  stroke  the  other  is  at 
half  stroke.  Suppose,  then',  the  piston  of  the  main  cylinder  to  be  nearly 
at  the  bottom  or  starting  point;  the  steam  is  admitted  in  any  convenient 
way  to  the  main  cylinder,  and  its  piston  moves  until  it  has  made  its  lialf 
stroke,  at  which  time  the  piston  of  the  auxiliary  cylinder  is  at  the  bottom. 
The  valve  between  the  two  cylinders  behind  the  main  piston  is  then 
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opened,  and  the  steam  expajids  into  the  auxihary  cyhnder  and  operates; 
behind  both  pistons  until  the  first  has  made  its  full  stroke  and  the  second 
is  at  half  stroke.  The  valve  between  the  cylinders  is  then  closed  and  the 
eduction  valve  of  the  main  cylinder  is  opened,  and  the  induction  valve  is 
opened  at  the  other  side  of  the  maiii  piston  j  at  the  same  time  the  pipe  to 
the  condenser  is  momentarily  closed,  and  the  exhaust  steam,  lifting  a 
hinged  valve,  rushes  into  the  heater.  The  pipe  to  the  condenser  is  im- 
mediately opened,  and  the  remainder  of  the  steam  in  the  main  cylinder  is 
condensed  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  main  piston  begins  to  return.  In 
the  mican  time  the  steam  which  was  left  in  the  auxiliary  cylinder  is  ope- 
rating expansively  upon  tlie  second  piston,  which  it  continues  to  do  until 
it  has  completed  its  stroke,  and  the  steam  is  then  exhausted  in  the  usual 
way,  when  the  valve  between  the  cylinders  at  the  other  end  is  opened,, 
and  the  same  operations  are  repeated  during  the  return  stroke  which  took 
place  during  the  first.  By  this  arrangement  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  re- 
action above  alluded  to  is  entirely  avoided,  and  that  when  the  first  crank 
is  at  its  dead  point  the  second  is  peipendicular  to  the  second  piston. 
Letters  patent  have  recently  been  granted  in  England  for  an  engine  very 
similar  to  that  above  described. 

Patents  have  been  granted  this  year  for  modifications  of  cut-off'  valves, 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe. 

The  vibrating  engine  for  dri^dng  spiral  propellers,  patented  in  1844 
and  noticed  in  the  last  report  of  my  predecessor,  is  said  to  have  presented 
practical  objections,  and. letters  patent  have  been  granted  within  the  last 
year  for  modifications,  by  which,  it  is  said,  they  are  removed.  The  hn- 
provement  is  certainly  ingenious,  and  will  be  fully  tested. 

Important  improvements  in  the  rotarj^  engine  have*  been  made  and 
patented  during  this  year.  The  usefulness  of  this  variety  of  engine  has 
been  seriously  circumscribed  by  mechanical  obstacles  in  the  \yay  of  its 
construction,  v/hich  seemed  to  be  incident  to  its  nature;  and  among 
which  the  great  extent  of  packed  and  ground  surfaces  was  not  the  least. 
For  many  purposes  the  rotary  engine  is  very  important,  and  substantial 
improvem.ents  upon  it  have  long  been  demanded.  Such,  in  my  judgment, 
is  the  character  of  those  last  patented.  It  is  impossible,  without  drawings, 
to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  invention  alluded  to,  but  the  following  extract 
from  the  patent  will  sufficiently  set  forth  its  general  characteristics: 

The  characteristics  of  this  engine,  and  what  distinguishes  it  from  all 
others  before  known,  are,  first,  making  the  annular  chamber  in  which 
the  piston  works  (technically  termed  the  cylinder,")  intw^o  parts,  united 
at  a  line  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  annular  chamber,  and  parallel 
vnth  the  axis  of  the  shaft,  instead  of  unifing  the  two  valves  at  a  line  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis;  by  which  arrangement  I  am  enabled  to  make  the 
cyhnder  true,  less  liable  to  unequal  expansion,  avoiding  the  necessity  of 
a  continuous  packed  or  ground  joint  entirely  around  the  chamber  or 
cylinder,  and  presenting  the  important  advantages  of  greater  sohdity  and 
simplicity,  the  lower  half  being  permanently  fixed  in  the.  frame  which 
supports  the  bearings  of  the  shaft,  &c.,  by  flanches  which  admit  the  in- 
ducfion  and  eduction  valves;  thus  greatly  reducing  the  number  of  packed 
or  ground  joints,  so  objectionable  in  all  steam  engines,  particularly  the- 
re tary  engines. 

^^This  arrangement  not  only  adds  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  whole- 
structure,  but  er.ables  me  to  bore  out  the  cylinder  by  an  instrument,  v/hich,. 
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during  the  operation,  has  its  bearings  in  the  boxes  intended  for  the  shaii 
of  the  piston,  to  insure  accuracy  in  all  the  parts. 

"  Secondly,  in  so  arranging  the  steam  and  exhaust  valves,  and  the  steam 
passages  in  the  disk  to  which  the  piston  is  attached,  as  to 'avoid  the  pres- 
sure of  steam  on  the  valves  when  moving ;  and  connecting  these  with  a 
shifting  valve  which  governs  the  apertures  in  the  disk  and  the  one  on  the 
hollow  shaft,  through  which  the  steam  is  admitted,  and  an  annular  groove 
^in  one  of  the  packing  plates  that  covers  the  disk,  so  as  to  afford  an  easy 
and  simple  mode  of  reversing  the  action  of  the  engine. 

"  Thirdly,  in  grooving  the  faces  of  the  disk  and  of  the  packing  plates 
or  cheeks  between  which  it  works  from  the  outer  periphery  inward,  to  ad» 
mit  steam  to  lubricate  the  rubbing  surfaces. 

"  Fourthly,  making  the  outward  and  rubbing  surface  of  the  piston  of  a 
single  spring  metal  hoop,  divided  at  its  junction  with  the  disk,  so  that  by 
means  of  hempen  or  other  packing  within  and  a  packing  head,  the  diam- 
eter of  this  ring  can  be  enlarged  and  diminished  at  pleasure  to  fit  the  cyl- 
inder, by  which  means  the  numerous  joints  found  in  metal  pistons  here- 
tofore used,  and  which  are  so  objectionable,  are  avoided. 

"  And,  lastly,  connecting  the  piston  to  a  flanche  projecting  from  a  disk' 
on  the  shaft,  by  means  of  screws,  passing  through  enlarged  apertures  iH' 
the  disk,  to  admit  of  the  free  play  of  the  piston,  to  adapt  itself  to  the  cyi« 
inder  in  case  of  any  inaccuracy," 

In  closing  my  remarks  upon  this  class  of  inventions,  I  deem  it  proper 
to  express  the  opinion,  that,  during  the  six  years  of  my  connexion  with 
this  office,  no  one  year  has  been  signalized  by  so  many  truly  valuable  in- 
ventions connected  with  the  steam  engine  as  the  last. 

NAVIGATION  AND  MARINE  IMPLEMENTS. 

But  few  inventions  have  been  presented  to  this  office,  during  the  year;, 
upon  the  subject  of  ship  or  boat  building.  One  invention,  relating  to  the 
movable  keels  of  vessels,  has  been  patented.  The  bulk-head,  in  an  ina- 
portantpart  of  the  hold-,  which  is  necessary  for  the  reception  of  the  slip 
or  sliding  keel,  causes  much  inconvenience  in  lading,  and  considerably 
diminishes  the  capacity  -of  the  vessel.  To  obviate  these  inconveniences^, 
the  patentee  places  the  movable  keel  in  the  proper  position  upon  the  out- 
side of  the  vessel,  where  it  is  retained  by  bolts  passing  down  into  it^. 
through  the  pillars  which  support  the  middle  of  the  thwarts,  and  through 
the  bottom.  Chains  also  pass  in  like  manner,  to  the  top  of  the  keel,  to 
draw  it  up  and  hold  it  tight  against  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  which 
have  sufficient  length  to  allow  the  keel  to  be  drawn  up  the  side  of  the  ves- 
sel and  out  of  the  water.  Other  chains  are  attached  to  the  keel,  which 
pass  up  by  the  side  of  the  vessel,  for  drawing  it  up  out  of  the  water,  wheDj,, 
by  the  withdrawal  of  bolts  and  loosening  of  the  other  chains,  the  keel  is' 
unshipped.  I  make  no  remark  upon  the  probable  usefulness  of  this  in- 
vention, but  shall  leave  it  to  practical  men. 

One  patent  has  been  granted  for  an  improvement  in  the  construction  of 
iron  boats,  which  is  worthy  of  attention,  and  which  will  be  understood 
from  the  following  extract  taken  from  the  patent  : 

"  My  invention  consists  in  forming  the  sheets  of  metal  with  mouldings 
or  beads,  in  suitable  places  to  take  up  the  sui^plus  metal,  when  said  plates 
are  pressed  into  form,  by  means  of  projections  on  the  die  and  correspond- 
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ing  depressions  on  the  matrix  or  concave  mould,  which  gather  up  the 
metal  and  prevent  wrinkles  around  between  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of 
the  boat,  so  as  to  present  a  smooth  surface,  and  also  in  forming  a  recess 
or  bed  for  the  gunwale,  which  holds  it  in  place,  and  prevents  its  getting 
knocked  down.  I  also  add  a  flanche  around  the  stem  and  stern  posts,  and 
along  the  line  of  the  keel  which  takes  up  the  surplus  metal  there,  and 
forms  the  keel  and  stem  and  stern  posts." 

One  patent  has  been  granted  for  improvements  in  sails,  by  which,  it  is 
said,  cotton  canvass  can  be  successfully  substituted  for  that  which  is  in 
common  use. 

A  truss  has  long  since  been  used  to  sustain  the  yards  of  vessels,  but 
when  applied  to  any  of  the  lower  masts,  it  becomes  necessary  to  unship 
the  yard  before  the  mast  immediately  above  it  can  be  lowered.  To  rem- 
edy this  inconvenience,  a  truss  has  been  invented  and  patented  within  the 
year,  so  constructed  that  the  upper  mast  can  be  lowered  -slirectly  through 
the  truss,  with  disturbing  either  truss  or  yard. 

The  injurious  effects  of  the  booms  and  gafts  of  mainsails,  foresails,  (fcc, 
upon  masts,  have  induced  ship  biiilders  to  resort  to  various  expedients  for 
avoiding  them.  Friction  rollers,  slides,  &c.,  have  been  placed  in  the  jaws 
of  the  boom  or  gaft.  Slides  have  been  used  wiih  some  success;  but 
when  applied  to  the  boom  jaws,  the  slides,  by  resting  upon  and  striking 
against  the  saddle,  soon  become  bruised  and  broken  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  injure  rather  than  protect  the  mast.  Letters  patent  have  been  recently 
granted  for  a  means  of  avoiding  this  difhculty,  which  consists  in  so  con- 
structing and  supporting  the  saddle,  that  a  space  is  left  between  it  and  the 
mast  for  the  reception  of  the  slides,  while  the  boom  rests  upon  the  saddle 
in  the  usual  way. 

Letters  patent  have  been  granted,  within  the  year,  for  a  cable  spring,  to 
be  used  when  ships  are  riding  at  anchor.  Its  object  is  to  prevent  the  vio- 
lent and  injurious  jerks  and  strains  which  are  caused  by  the  motion  of 
the  vessel.  The  machine  consists  of  a  long  wedge,  placed  between  two 
rollers  in  a  frame  firmly  fixed.  The  rollers  are  pressed  together  by  pow- 
erful springs,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  passage  of  the  wedge  be- 
tween them.  The  cable  is  then  attached  to  the  wedge,  sufficient  slack 
being  left  between  the  wedge  and  the  capstan,  and  when  any  strain  comes 
upon  the  cable  the  wedge  is  drawn  in  between  the  rollers  as  the  springs 
yield,  and  is  forced  back  by  them  when  the  siraui  is  removed.  By  this 
device  allowance  can  be  made,  by  a  comparatively  small  contraction  of  the 
springs,  for  a  very  considerable  motion  of  the  vessel. 

Propellers. — Applications  for  letters  patent  for  improvements  in  propel- 
lers have  been  very  numerous  during  the  year,  but  most  of  the  alleged 
inventions  which  have  been  presented  were  old,  and  of  course  rejected; 
and,  with  few  exceptions,  those  which  have  been  patented  possess  very 
little  novelty  or  usefulness.  The  applications  have  extended  to  almost 
every  class  of  propellers,  but  principally  to  that  variety  known  as  the 
"  screw^^  propeller.  As  they  present  no  striking  features  to  distinguish 
them  from  others  which  are  well  known,  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  a 
detailed  description  of  them. 

The  spiral  propeller,  althougli  among  the  best  submerged  propellers 
now  in  use,  is  subject  to  a  very  serious  objection ;  an  objection  which 
cannot  be  removed,  as  the  defect  is  incident  to,  and  inseparable  from,  the 
very  nature  of  the  propeller.    And  it  is  this  :  when  the  propeller  revolves, 
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only  a  portion  of  the  force,  which  it  derives  from  the  engine,  is  exerted 
to  propel  the  vessel,  the  remainder  being  lost  in  lateral  pressures,  which 
produce  no  beneficial  effect;  and,  indeed,  it  is  well  if  they  do  no  harm» 
It  will  be  readily  perceived  that,  if  the  floats  were  at  all  points  parallel 
to  the  shaft,  the  whole  force  would  be  exhausted  in  lateral  pressures,  and 
no  part  of  it  would  be  exerted  to  propel.  If,  then,  the  floats  are  placed  in 
a  position  slightly  angular  to  the  line  of  the  shaft,  a  slight  propulsive  force 
would  be  produced,  but  a  diminished  lateral  force  would  still  be  exerted; 
and,  as  the  angle  of  the  float  increases,  the  relative  proportions  of  these 
forces  will  vary  until  the  floats  become  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  the  ^ 
shaft,  when  no  power,  propulsive  or  lateral,  is  exerted.  It  is  only  in  posi- 
tions between  these  extremes,  and  partaking  more  or  less  of  both,  that 
propulsive  power  is  attainable,  and  in  such  positions  the  lateral  force  is 
also  exerted  and  lost.  By  the  well  known  mode  of  resolving  forces,  the 
force  exerted  by  each  float  may  be  decomposed  into  two— one  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  shaff,  and  the  other  perpendicular  to  it;  the  former,  alone, 
would  exert  a  beneficial  influence,  and  the  latter  would  be  lost.  If  the 
angle  of  the  float  is  such  as  to  produce  very  little  lateral  pressure,  an  im- 
practicable velocity  of  the  propeller  would  be  required  to  produce  a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  speed  in  the  vessel,  so  that  no  position  of  the  floats  will 
answer  a  practical  purpose  which  doec  not  waste  a  great  part  of  the  power 
in  lateral  pressures.  However  the  floats  may  be  formed,  this  objection 
will  still,  in  one  way  or  another,  chng  to  them.  And,  as  economy  of 
power  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  particularly  in  sea-going  vessels,  where 
the  submerged  propeller  is  especially  necessary,  it  is  highly  important  that 
a  propeller  should  be  introduced  whose  action  is  direct,  and  which  is  not 
incumbered  with  those  practical  inconveniences  which  have  impaired  the 
usefulness  of  most  of  those  which  have  hitherto  been  essayed. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING  AND  ARCHITECTURE. 

No  improvements  in  architecture  have  been  brought  to  my  notice,  in 
the  discharge  of  my  duties,  during  the  past  year,  except  in  the  minor 
branches,  such  as  improvements  in  the  mode  of  constructing  and  hanging 
doors,  windows,  <fec.,  and  preventing  the  entrance  of  water  under  them 
during  storms.  As  these  improvements  are  mere  modifications  of  the 
modes  heretofore  in  use,  and  well  known,  it  is  not  important  that  I  should 
describe  them. 

Civil  engineering. — A  very  considerable  number  of  patents  have  been 
granted  in  this  class  during  the  year ;  and  while  some  branches  of  it  have  . 
advanced  less  than  during  the  preceding  year,  others  have  made  greater 
Iprogress. 

Hydraulic  foiindatigns. — The  screw-pile  invented  and  patented  some 
years  since  in  Europe,  but  which  until  recently  has  not  been  extensively 
used,  the  inventor  has  caused  to  be  patented  in  this  country.  Its  useful- 
ness for  hydraulic  foundations  and  moorings  has  come  to  be  understood 
in  Europe,  and  it  will  probably  soon  be  equally  well  appreciated  in  this 
country. 

Letters  patent  have  also  been  granted  for  an  improvement  in  hydraulic 
foundations  of  an  entirely  different  character.  It  is  well  adapted  to  sandy 
bottoms,  and  calculated  to  obviate  the  great  evils  consequent  upon  the 
washing  away  of  the  sand,  and  thus  undermining  the  pier  upon  which. 
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the  wharf  or  other  superstructure  rests.  From  the  following,  nearly  in 
the  words  of  the  patentee,  the  invention  will  be  understood  : 

"  To  construct  a  circular  foundation. — A  platform  of  temporary  piling  is 
first  erected  upon  the  site  for  the  convenience  of  the  workmen.'  An  iron 
pile,  (wrought,)  of  suitable  length  and  diameter,  and  armed  with  one  of 
Mitchell's  patent  screws  at  its  lower  extremity,  is  inserted  into  the  ground 
or  bottom,  at  a  point  occupying  the  exact  centre  of  the  intended  structure. 
This  forms  the  guide-pile,  to  regulate  the  placing  of  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  structure.  A  series  of  similar  wrought  iron  screw-piles  are  then  in- 
serted into  the  ground  or  bottom,  at  exactly  equal  distances  each  from  the 
centre  guide-pile,  and  at  exactly  equal  distances  from  each  other,  forming, 
of  course,  so  many  points  in  a  great  circle.  Between  each  pair  of  piles- 
80  placed  is  next  inserted  a  segmental  piece  of  cast  iron,  termed  a  bed 
socket.  One  of  the  segments  being  placed  between  each  pair  of  piles,, 
and  resting  its  angular  edge  upon  the  ground  or  bottom,  forms  consecu- 
tively a  circular,  grooved,  and  socketed  surface  to  receive  the  parts  of  the 
superstructure,  as  follows  :  Upon  each  pile  is  now  fitted  a  tubular  piece  of 
cast  iron,  with  projections  at  opposite  sides.  The  lower  end  of  this  tubu- 
lar casting  fits  into  the  socket  of  the  bed  plate,  and  the  projections  on  its 
opposite  sides  form  a  perpendicular  groove,  in  which  are  received  the 
edges  of  the  panels,  and  which  panels  and  tubular  pieces  have  a  uni^ 
form  circular  surface.  The  shell  of  the  foundation  is  then  completely 
formed,  and  is  now  strengthened  by  a  series  of  tension  rods  hooked  on 
to  the  several  tubular  pieces  and  other  parts,  if  found  to  be  necessary,  and 
all  these  tension  rods  are  set  up  to  the  centre  guide-pile  by  means  of 
swivel  screw-joints.  The  cylindrical  cast  iron  shell  thus  formed  is  then 
to  be  filled  in  with  stone,  concrete,  or  other  filling,  as  may  be  found  expe- 
dient. 

"  To  protect  the  bed  sockets  aforesaid  from  being  undermined  and  dis- 
turbed from  their  proper  level,  by  the  action  of  tidal  currents,  I  adopted 
the  following  plan :  As  soon  as  the  circle  of  iron  piles  is  completed,  I  put 
down  outside  thereof  a  complete  circle  of  pieces  of  cast  iron,  say  six  feet 
in  length  and  diameter,  of  a  converse  segmental  form  ;  and  these  seg- 
ments are  all  shackled  together  by  bolts  passing  freely  through  hinge  bosses 
cast  on  their  inside  angles.  Two  or  more  of  these  concentric  circles  of 
these  segments  are  thus  put  down,  either  by  means  of  a  diving  bell  or 
other  hydro-pneumatic  apparatus,  and  it  is  apparent  these  segments,  when, 
undemiined  by  the  action  of  the  current,  will  descend,  generally,  and. 
thereby  enclose  and  protect  the  surface  which  they  respectively  cover. 
It  is  assumed,  also,  that  these  segments  will  so  deflect  the  tidal  current- 
■from  the  main  body  of  the  work,  about  its  base,  that  no  process  of  under- 
mining can  take  place;  though,  as  an  additional  security,  the  spandrels 
between  the  converse  surfaces  of  these  segments  should  be  filled  in  with 
clay  or  stone  as  soon  as  the  bed  plates  are  fixed  in  position.  In  another 
form  of  these  segments  for  protecting  the  bottom  from  abrasion,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  cast  it  as  a  hollow  box,  whose  transverse  section  should  be  trian- 
gular, with  hinge  bosses  for  shackling  the  pairs  together.  This  form 
would  more  effectually  exclude  the  water  from  acting  upon  the  surf. ce 
enclosed  by  these  segments. 

The  application  of  this  mode  of  forming  the  shells  of  piers,  break-^ 
waters,  &c.,  where  the  plan  is  rectilinear  instead  of  circular,  must  be  ob«- 
vious  without  details." 
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Dredging  machines. — Two  patents  have  been  granted  within  the  year 
for  machines  of  this  class,  intended  for  the  deepening  of  channels,  &c., 
and  two  for  excavating  and  ditching.  One  of  these  patents  is  for  an  im- 
provement upon  those  dredging  machines  which  effect  their  excavations 
by  a  scoop,  having  a  long  handle  by  which  it  is  thrust  down,  and  is  after- 
wards filled  and  elevated  by  a  proper  arrangement  of  blocks  and  rigging, 
"by  operating  which  the  proper  motions  are  given  to  the  scoop.  The  mast 
•with  which  the  rigging  is  connected  has  heretofore  been  stationary ;  but 
the  patentee,  believing  that  the  operation  would  be  faciUtated  thereby,  has 
arranged  and  properly  supported  the  mast  upon  circular  rails,  by  which  it 
is  made  movable,  and  the  operations  of  the  machine  extended. 

The  other  dredging  apparatus  is  intended  to  operate  upon  a  large  scale, 
and  will  be  understood  by  the  perusal  of  the  following  claim  which  W£^s 
granted  to  the  patentee: 

"  What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  which  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  before-described  mode  of  scraping  the  bottoms  of  rivers  by 
operating  a  floating  scoop  by  power  machinery,  placed  in  a  separate  vessel 
anchored  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  said  floating  scoop  being  at- 
tached to  an  anchor  up  stream,  so  that  the  current  will  carry  back  the 
scoop  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  at  the  termination  of  every  operation 
of  the  said  scoop  for  a  repetition  of  the  scoop ;  the  vessel  containing  the 
engine  being  moved  up  or  down  stream,  as  the  work  progresses,  by  the 
power  of  the  engine,  as  described." 

One  of  the  ditching  machines  patented  consists  of  a  series  of  cutters, 
such  as  have  heretofore  been  used  for  cutting  and  forming  the  sides  of 
the  ditch,  in  combination  with  a  scraper  which  follows  them  for  cutting 
the  bottom  and  conveying  the  excavated  earth  to  the  side  of  the  ditch, 
and  firmly  depositing  it  there.  The  edge  of  the  scraper  is  in  a  common 
form,  but  the  body  of  it  is  warped  or  twisted  in  such  a  manner  that,  as  the 
excavated  earth  passes  along  over  its  surface,  it  is  so  turned  as  to  fall  and 
be  pressed  upon  the  bank  with  the  turf  side  next  to  and  extending  up 
from  the  side  of  the  ditch.  In  the  western  prairies,  where  wood  for  fen- 
cing is  difficult  of  access,  these  ditches  and  levies  are  valuable  substi- 
tutes, and  machines  for  constructing  them  with  rapidity  and  economy  are 
of  very  great  importance. 

A  mode  of  raising  sunken  vessels  or  recovering  their  cargo  has  been 
patented  within  the  year,  which  is  said  to  have  proved  very  successful. 
Circumstances  are  often  such  that  it  could  undoubtedly  be  very  advan- 
>     tageously  employed.    The  description  of  the  apparatus  and  mode  of  op- 
1  -  crating  are  as  follows,  nearly  in  the  words  of  the  inventor:  * 

"  The  nature  of  my  invention  consists  in  the  employment  of  a  cloth  or 
flexible  caisson  to  surround  the  wreck  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the 
surrounding  waters,  so  that  the  water  within  the  vessel  and  caisson  can 
be  pumped  out,  and  in  the  employment  of  a  frame  or  frames  to  be  erected 
above  the  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  giving  access  to  any  part  of  the  vessel; 
and  also  in  connecting  with  such  cloth  or  flexible  caisson  a  pump  or 
pumps,  suspended  to  a  steamboat  or  other  vessel  carrying  the  motive  force 
for  pumping  water  from  the  caisson  and  wreck. 
^  "  The  flexible  caisson  is  made  of  canvass  or  other  cloth,  of  sufficient 
;  size  to  surround  and  encompass,  and  extend  sufficiently  low  to  cover,  alL 
the  leaks  in  the  wreck.    It  should  be  made  water-proof  by  any  of  the 
.  known  means,  and  of  sufficient  strength,  by  repeated  layers,  to  resist  tliQ 
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pressure  of  water.  The  lower  edge  is  lapped  over,  or  hemmed,  to  embrace 
a  chain  which  extends  entirely  around,  to  act  as  a  sinker,  and  enable  the 
pressure  of  the  surrounding  water  to  force  the  cloth  or  caisson  up  to  and 
under  the  bottom  of  the  wreck. 

"  For  the  purpose  of  getting  access  to  the  cargo  of  a  wrecked  vessel,  I 
employ  in  combination  with  the  flexible  caisson  a  frame,  which  I  denom- 
inate a  platform,  the  construction  of  which  should  be  varied  to  suit  the 
peculiar  situation  and  condition  of  the  wrecked  vessel.  I  shall  here  set 
forth  the  mode  most  generally  applicable.  In  the  first  place,  I  make  a  . 
frame  about  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  as  wide  as  the  wrecked  vessel,  en- 
larging the  same  if  it  becomes  necessary  m  the  operation  of  saving  the 
wreck  or  cargo.  The  said  frame  consists  of  two  bents  placed  twelve  feet 
apart,  and  secured  together  by  four  girts,  two  at  each  end.  When  the 
frame  is  thus  constructed,  I  attach  it  to  the  vessel  by  means  of  bolts^  ( 
screws,  chains,  or  other  fastening,  so  as  to  render  it  a  firm  fixture  to  the 
wrecked  vessel.  The  frame  is  then  made  to  receive  timbers  and  floor- 
ings, putting  it  in  readiness  for  operations  on  the  wreck. 

"  When  the  wreck  is  wholly  under  water,  1  build  a  temporary  frame 
around  the  sides  of  the  wreck,  extending  from  the  deck  or  uppermost  part 
of  the  wreck  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  When  the  wreck  is  only 
partially  covered  with  water,  th^  temporary  frame  may  only  extend  around 
that  part  of  the  wreck  which  is  submerged;  and  in  case  the  upper  pari  of 
the  wreck  is  out  of  the  water,  but  a  part  of  it  is  stove  in  or  broken,  or  is 
otherwise  rendered  so  leaky  as  to  interfere  materially  with  the  water  beings  ' 
pumped  out,  I  make  the  frame-work  of  such  extent  and  in  such  places  as 
may  be  required  by  the  particular  circumstances. 

"  The  flexible  caisson  encircles  this  platform  or  frame  as  well  as  the 
vessel,  and  by  this  means  access  can  be  had  to  any  part  of  the  inside  of 
the  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  removing  any  portion  of  the  cargo,  or  closing^ 
up  the  leaks,  if  the  intention  be  to  raise  the  wreck." 

Railroads. — Four  patents  have  been  granted  during  the  year  for  im- 
provements in  railroads,  and  of  these  two  are  extensions  of  well  known 
patents.  The  other  two  do  not  present  striking  novelties,  but  neverthe- 
less the  inventions  appear  worthy  of  attention.  The  objects  at  which  the 
inventors  seemed  to  have  aimed  are  permanence  and  simplicity.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  one  of  these  patents  will  sufliciendy  set  forth  the 
nature  of  the  improvement : 

"I  do  not  use  either  string-pieces  or  cross-ties  of  wood  or  stone,  but  I 
make  them  of  iron.  The  lower  portion  of  the  string-piece,  which  I  will 
call  the  under  rail,  has  a  broad  bearing  upon  the  road  bed,  and  I  connect 
them  together  laterally  and  longitudinally  by  means  of  iron  cross-ties  and 
chairs  formed  in  one  solid  piece. 

"  The  base  of  the  under  rails  may  be  made  ten  or  twelve  inches  wide^ 
and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick.  The  stem  which  rises  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  base  may  be  seven  inches  high,  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
in  thickness.  The  top  of  the  stem  is  enlarged  where  it  is  to  receive  and 
embrace  the  top  rail.  Along  this  enlargement  of  the  top  of  the  stem  a 
groove  or  channel  is  formed,  which  is  to  receive,  first  a  strip  of  hard  wood, 
kyanized,  or  other  elastic  substance,  and  upon  this  is  placed  the  top  rail. 
The  strip  of  wood  may  be  about  an  inch  thick,  and  the  channel  should 
be  about  an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  so  as  to  embrace  the  base  of  the  upper 
rail  to  the  depth  of  about  half  an  inch.    The  width  of  the  channel  should 
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be  about  two  inches  and  a  half,  or  of  such  width  as  may  be  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  that  of  the  top  rail." 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improvement,  and  shown 
the  manner  of  carrying  the  same  into  operation,  what  1  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent  is,  the  use  of  the  continuous  strip  of  wood,  or  other  elas- 
tic substance,  combined  with  the  under  rails,  as  described  herein,  and 
with  the  wrought  or  cast  iron  top  rail,  of  the  plate,  or  bridge,  or  any  other 
form,  substantially  in  the  manner  set  forth. 

"  I  also  claim  the  manner  of  connecting  and  holding  together  the  upper 
and  under  rails  of  iron,  as  herein  described,  so  as  to  make  the  under  rail 
ser^e  as  a  chair  throng liout  its  lohole  length  to  the  top  rail,  (the  latter  be- 
ing imbedded  ir>  a  channel  in  the  former,)  or,  as  in  the  other  described 
plan,  where  the  top  rail  is  grooved  on  the  under  side,  and  rests  on  the 
under  rail  as  a  saddle,  thereby  giving  strength  and  stability  to  the  joints 
of  both  the  upper  and  under  rails. 

"  1  claim  the  use  of  cast  iron  top  rails,  when  in  connexion  with  iron 
under  rails." 

During  the  past  year  the  attention  of  engineers  appears  to  have  been 
more  than  usually  drawn  to  the  subject  of  ascending  and  descending  in- 
clined planes  by  locomotive  power.  Each  particular  locomotive  requires 
slight  modifications  of  the  track,  though  I  have  seen  none  which  pre- 
sented patentable  changes.  There  are  few  railroads  upon  which  inclined 
planes  are  necessary  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  engineers  have  heretofore 
thought  it  expedient  to  leave  such  obstacles  in  the  way,  to  interrupt  travel 
and  transportation,  and  to  tax  their  own  ingenuity,  their  time,  and  their 
purses,  in  devising  means  of  overcoming  them.  The  inconveniences,  de- 
lays, and  expenses,  resulting  from  these  obstructions,  would,  in  a  few- 
years,  amount  to  more  than  would  have  been  sufficient,  at  the  outset,  to 
construct  the  road  in  suck  a  manner  as  to  have  avoided  them,  and  allowed 
the  ordinary  locomotive,  with  its  train,  to  move  on  quietly  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  it  to  the  other.  More  than  the  necessary  expense  of  a  proper 
construction  is  ultimately  incurred,  and  still  the  delay  and  inconveniences 
must  be  submitted  to,  and  the  inclined  plane  still  remains  a  monument  of 
injudicious  and  shortsighted  economy.  But,  as  they  exist,  trains  of  cars 
must  ascend  and  descend  them  ;  and  in  another  place  I  shall  remark  upon 
such  improvements  in  locomotives  as  have  been  patented  during  the  year 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  and  will  here,  as  connected  with, 
this  subject,  call  your  attention  to  an  improved  atmospheric  railway," 
for  which  letters  patent  have  been  granted  in  this  country  within  the  last 
year  to  a  foreigner. 

Notwithstanding  the  serious  objections  which  have  been  urged  against 
this  mode  of  conveyance,  any  one  of  which  would  be  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish its  inutility  for  general  purposes,  it  seems  recently  to  have  attracted 
much  attention,  particularly  in  Europe;  and  it  has  finally  been  suggested 
that  it  may  be  rendered  very  useful  in  ascending  and  descending  inclined 
planes.  In  my  judgment  this  suggestion  is  a  valuable  one,  and  worthy  of 
attention  and  experiment.  The  shortness  of  the  tube,  for  this  purpose, 
would  be  such  as  to  remove,  in  a  great  measure,  the  danger  of  imperfec- 
tions in  it,  and  the  liability  to  accidents,  which  can  scarcely  be  avoided 
when  the  length  is  great.  And,  again,  the  parts  can  be  so  constructed  and 
combined  that  the  descent  of  one  train  of  cars,  while  they  are  controlled 
by  the  atmospheric  apparatus,  will  exhaust  the  tube,  and  thus  prepare  it 
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^lo  become  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  effecting  the  progress  of  the  ascending 
-train.  Great  perfection  in  the  cylinder,  or  tube  and  piston,  would  of  course 
l>e  required.  Thus  it  sometimes  happens  that  an  invention,  which  fails 
la.  its  application  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  may  be  suc- 
cessfully applied  to  purposes  which,  at  the  beginning,  were  scarcely  con- 
templated. 

The  invention  for  which  letters  patent  were  granted,  as  above  men- 
tioned, is  so  described  by  the  inventor  that  it  cannot  be  understood  with- 
out drawings.  Its  general  characteristics,  however,  may  be  described  as 
follows,  viz  :  The  tube  is  so  constructed  that  it  has  no  lateral  openings, 
except  into  air-tight  chambers.  The  piston  has  considerable  length,  and 
as  furnished  with  a  rack  upon  each  side.  In  the  lateral  aar-tight  chambers, 
opposite  these  racks,  are  placed  pinions  working  into  the  racks  upon  shafts 
which  extend  up  through  the  top  of  the  chamber,  and  upon  which  shafts 
pinions  are  placed,  working  into  fixed  racks  upon  the  car  which  is  to  be 
propelled.  At  the  top  of  each  box,  or  air-tight  chamber,  a  conical  opening 
is  made  for  the  shaft,  like  a  valve  seat,  and  a  conical  collar  to  fit  it  is  placed 
at  the  proper  point  of  the  shaft,  so  that  when  the  air  is  exhausted  from  the 
tube  or  cylinder  the  external  air  will  press  down  the  valves  and  keep  the 
chambers  tight.  As  the  air  is  withdrawn  from  one  end  of  the  tube,  the 
piston,  by  atmospheric  pressure,  commences  its  motion,  the  racks  upon  it 
take  into  the  pinions  upon  the  lower  ends  of  the  vertical  shafts  above 
gnnentioned,  causing  them  to  revolve,  and  with,  them  the  pinions  on  the 
tipper  ends  of  the  shafts,  which,  taking  into  the  racks  on  the  car,  propel  it 
forward.  The  racks  upon  the  piston,  and  those  upon  the  car,  are  of  such 
length,  that  before  they  are  disengaged  from  one  pinion  they  engage  with 
the  next.  When-  the  head  of  the  piston  has  passed  the  opening  for  the 
pinion,  the  shaft  of  the  pinion  is,  by  a  suitable  device,  raised  so  that  the 
friction  of  the  valve  upon  the  seat  is  avoided. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  comment  upon  the  merits  of  this  modification  of 
the  "  atmospheric  railway,"  as  I  deem  the  general  remarks  which  have 
already  been  made  amply  sufficient.  The  subject  has  been  fully  and  ably 
^ii&cussed  in  the  foreign  journals. 

Railroad  cars. — Several  applications  have  been  made  within  the  year 
for  improvements  in  cars  for  ascending  and  descending  inclined  planes. 
Some  of  them  are  still  pending,  and  upon  one  of  the  applications  letters 
patent  have  been  granted.  The  invention,  however,  presents  but  little 
aovelty,  and  does  not  appear  calculated  to  accomplish  in  practice  all  that 
the  inventor  contemplated.  Public  attention  has  been  called  to  it  through 
the  papers  and  otherwise,  and  I  do  not  deem  a  description  of  it  necessary. 

Locomotives  of  this  kind  are  either  such  as  are  used  on  the  inclined 
plane  only,  or  such  as  are  intended  for  use  upon  all  parts  of  the  road. 
When  either  kind  is  substituted  for  the  stationary  power,  the  expense  of 
the  track  and  its  liability  to  derangement  are  much  increased  ;  accidents 
in  ascending  would  certainly  not  less  frequently  occur,  and  the  power 
Hitfist  be  sufficient  not  only  to  carry  up  the  trains,  but  also  the  immense 
weight  of  the  locomotive.  When,  therefore,  the  former  or  extra  locomo- 
tives are  thus  substituted,  the  result  must,  in  my  judgment,  present  di- 
minished security  and  increased  expense.  When  the  latter  are  resorted 
to,  and  the  same  locomotive  is  used  for  ascending  inclined  planes  and  for 
locomotion  on  all  the  other  parts  of  the  track,  the  obstacles  are  no  less 
femidable.    All  the  objections  above  mentioned  are  still  incident  to  the 
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system,  and, in  addition,  the  locomotive  must  be  much  stronger  and  heav- 
ier in  all  its  parts  than  is  necessary  or  convenient  on  the  level  part  of  the 
Toad  ;  and  to  this  must  again  be  added  the  great  weight,  expense,  and  li- 
:abihty  to  derangement,  of  the  additional  machinery  necessary  to  the  as- 
•€ent  of  the  inclined  plane,  but  which  increases  liability  to  accidents  on  all 
parts  of  the  track.  When  these  circumstances  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion, and  it  is  recollected  that  all  these  expensive  incumbrances  must  be 
hanging  about  the  locomotive,  and  impeding  its  progress  for  perhaps  one 
hundred  miles,  and  ean  only  be  made  useful  for  half  a  mile,  it  will  per- 
haps be  concluded  that  inventive  genius  can  be  more  advantageously  ex- 
ercised in  some  other  branch  of  the  arts  than  upon  locomotives  for  as- 
•ceiiding  inclined  plane*. 

IN'ine  patents  have  been  granted  within  the  year  for  improvements  con- 
nected wuh  locomotives  and  railroad  cars.  Some  of  them  could  not  be 
i  fully  understood  without  drawings.  They  are  for  improvements  in  hang- 
ing car  bodies  so  as  the  better  to  equalize  the  weight  upon  the  wheels, 
and  to  give  greater  ease  of  motion  ;  for  an  improved  connecting  link ;  for 
replacing  cars  which  have  been  thrown  off  the  track  ;  for  improvements 
in  car  wheels  ;  for  removing  trucks  by  the  use  of  a  drop  platform,  and  for 
a  mode  of  connecting  the  wheels  of  locomotives,  so  that  they  shall  all  op- 
erate as  driving  wheels.   It  is  not  necessary  particularly  to  describe  them. 

'J'he  anti-friction  box  for  axles,  (fcc,  in  which  the  axle,  (fee,  turns  upon 
friction  rollers,  has  heretofore  been  liable  to  serious  objections — which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  to  a  great  extent  removed  by  an  improvement  patented 
"within  the  year.  The  inconveniences  heretofore  experienced,  and  the  in- 
ventor's mode  of  obviating  them,  will  be  understood  by  reference  to  the 
following  extracts  from  his  patent : 

"  The  nature  of  my  invention  consis'ts  in  providing  the  axle  and  box 
with  beveled  or  mitred  shoulders  or  collars,  in  connexion  with  anti-fric- 
tion rollers,  havmg  the  ends  of  corresponding  form,  to  substitute  rolling 
for  rubbing  friction  at  the  ends  of  the  rollers — as  it  is  well  known  that  in 
the  use  of  anti-friction  rollers  in  the  boxes  of  carriages  and  other  axles 
much  friction  in  guiding  the  rollers,  when  made  square  or  round  as  here- 
tofore, has  been  unavoidable;  but  by  this  arrangement  rubbing  friction 
is  entirely  avoided,  and  rolling  friction  substituted  therefor;  and  hence 
much  jar  may  be  avoided  by  keeping  the  flanches  close  up  to  the  ends  of 
the  rollers." 

"  By  thus  beveling  the  ends  of  the  rollers,  and  the  shoulders  on  the 
axle  and  box,  it  will  be  obvious  that  where  the  bodies  come  together,  in 
avoiding  end  play,  the  rubbing  friction  heretofore  experienced  is  avoided, 
and  rolling  friction  substituted  therefor. 

"  1  do  not  claim  as  my  invention  the  employment  of  a  series  of  rollers, 
connected  by  rings  at  each  end  around  an  axle,  and  within  the  box,  as 
this  has  long  since  been  done  ;  but  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and 
desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  making  the  ends  of  such  rollers  on  a 
bevel  or  mitre,  in  combination  with  shoulders,  collars,  flanches,  rings,  or 
other  projections  on  the  axle  and  on  the  box  or  hub,  having  correspond- 
ing bevels  or  mitres  to  avoid  the  rubbing  friction  at  the  ends  of  the  rollers, 
and  the  more  effectually  to  prevent  end  play,  substantially  as  herein  de- 
scribed." 

Bri.rlsrcs.~~^\ii  one  patent  has  been  granted  during  the  past  year  for  im- 
provements in  bridges,  and  that  was  granted  for  a  slight  modification  in 
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the  mode  of  producing  the  camber,  and  need  not  be  here  described.  Sev- 
eral applications  for  patents  under  this  head  have  been  made,  some  of 
which  are  still  pending ;  but  most  of  them  have  been  rejected  for  want  of 
novelty.  For  some  years  past,  very  few  substantial  improvements  have 
been  made  in  this  branch  of  civil  engineering.  There  are  periods  in  the 
history  of  all  the  useful  arts  during  which  their  progress  appears  to  be  sus- 
pended, as  if  they  had  already  attained  the  full  limits  which  science  as- 
signs them.  But  often,  after  a  long  interval  of  rest,  during  which  all  have 
followed  tamely  in  the  footsteps  of  their  predecessors,  some  ingenious  and 
original  mind  arises,  boldly  leavinof  the  beaten  track,  and,  as  he  explores 
untrodden  paths  by  the  light  of  his  own  genms,  new  wonders  arise  to 
mark  and  signalize  his  progress.  • 

LAND  CONVEYANCE. 

Carriages. — Seven  or  eight  patents  have  been  granted  during  the  year 
for  improvements  in  carriages,  wagons,  and  carts.  Some  of  the  inven- 
tions patented,  such  as  self  acting  cart  bodies,  &c.,  evince  much  ingenui- 
ty, but  do  not  present  that  degree  of  practical  utility  which  could  be  de- 
sired. In  such  vehicles  as  wagons  and  carts,  a  reasonable  degree  of  cheap- 
ness, simplicity,  and  durability  of  all  the  parts  are  indispensable  ;  and  if 
these  are  lost  sight  of,  it  is  immaterial  how  much  convenience  and  saving- 
of  labor  its  extra  and  unusual  fixtures  may  effect.  The  labor  which  such 
machinery  saves  is  not  very  expensive,  and  is  saved  to  very  little  purpose, 
as  it  cannot  be  otherwise  usefully  employed  ;  while  a  derangement  of  (he 
parts  might  render  the  whole  inoperative,  even  with  the  assistance  of  the 
attendant. 

The  patents  above  alluded  to  are  for  improvements  in  wheels,  in  the 
hanging  of  carriage  bodies,  in  axles,  and  in  brakes.  They  are  all  slight- 
modifications  of  devices  long  and  well  known,  and  I  do  not  deem  it  es- 
sential that  a  description  of  any  of  them  should  be  here  given. 

The  most  striking  improvement  patented  within  the  year,  in  this  class^,. 
is  the  piairie  car.  This  invention  is  not  presented  with  the  noisy  preten- 
sions which  frequently  characterize  the  advent  of  new  discoveries,  but 
seems  to  claim  for  itself  no  more  than  experiments  justify  us  in  believing 
it  can  accomplish.  It  is  not  intended  to  rival  the  railroad  system,  where^ 
that  can  be  successfully  established  and  sustained  ;  but  it  is  intended  for 
prairies,  and  other  level  and  unbroken  grounds,  where  no  road  is  neces- 
sary to  be  built  for  it,  and  where  the  amount  of  travel  and  transportation 
will  not  justify  the  construction  of  railroads.  Within  these  limits  it  prom- 
ises great  usefulness,  as  there  are  extensive  regions  in  the  west  which 
present  an  appropriate  field  for  its  successful  operations. 

The  prairie  car  consists  of  a  frame  of  proper  strength  and  dimensions- 
to  sustain  the  steam  engine  or  other  superincumbent  weight.  This  frame,,, 
instead  of  resting  upon  ordinary  wheels,  is  supported  by  hollow  cylinders 
of  a  convenient  diameter,  and  very  wide  tread.  These  cylinders  are- 
placed  upon  axles  and  constitute  the  driving  wheels.  The  cylinders  are 
made  hollow,  for  lightness,  and  close,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  mud  or 
other  matter,  and  the  tread  is  very  broad  to  prevent  sinking  into  soft  earth, 
&c.  Two  smaller  wheels  of  similar  construction  are  placed  upon  axles 
in  a  separate  frame  at  one  end  of  the  car  to  guide  it.  This  frame  turns; 
upon  a  pivot,  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  main  frame,  and  is  ope- 
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rated  by  such  means  as  are  convenient  for  steering.  The  foregoing  are- 
the  prominent  features  of  the  car  or  locomotive.  The  propeUing  power 
is  appUed  to  the  driving  wheels  in  any  convenient  way.  There  is  mnch 
originahty  in  the  i^lea  of  traversing  the  prairies  by  steam  cars,  upon  their 
natural  and  unbroken  surfaces,  and  much  merit  in  adapting  the  eais  to 
the  nature  of  this  novel  undertaking. 

There  is  nothing  further  in  this  class  which  demands  particular  atten- 
tion. 

Mills  for  grinding^  and  machinery  connected  tliereicith. — Nearly  twenty 
patents  have  been  granted  during  the  year  for  improvements  upon  the- 
various  kinds  of  grinding  mills,  and  the  machinery  connected  with  them,  , 
including  horse  powers.  They  have  generally  been  granted  for  very  slight; 
and  unimportant  changes  in  the  machinery,  already  well  known,  and  are 
calculated  to  exert  no  considerable  influence  upon  this  branch  of  indus- 
try. Some  of  these  improvements,  however,  are  worthy  of  notice  in  this- 
place.  A  few  omissions  will  be  necessary,  however,  from  the  fact  that 
drawings  are  necessary  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  subjects. 

Flouring  7nills. — Several  patents  have  been  granted  for  this  variety  of  " 
mill ;  one  for  pulverizing  the  grain  in  a  kind  of  mortar,  having  a  series 
of  pestles,  and  regulating  the  discharge  in  such  a  manner  that  the  flour 
cannot  escape  until  it  has  become  sufficiently  fine. 

Serious  inconvenience  frequently  results  from  the  heating  of  the  stones- 
by  great  rapidity  of  motion  and  friction.  The  flour  becomes  burnt  and 
injured.  Precautions  against  this  inconvenience  had  already  been  taken,, 
which  were  more  or  less  effectual.  Within  the  year,  letters  patent  have- 
been  granted  for  a  new  mode  of  diminishing  the  heat.  It  consists  of  an- 
air  tube,  extending  entirely  around  the  stone  at  the  outer  part  of  its  grind- 
ing face,  from  which  branches  extend  along  the  grooves  in  the  face  oF 
the  stone.  The  whole  is  connected  with  apparatus,  such  that  a  constant 
current  of  cool  air  passes  through  the  tubes,  by  which  the  stones  are  to 
be  kept  at  a  proper  temperature. 

After  grinding,  the  flour  passes  through  a  bolting  machine,  by  which  it: 
is  sifted,  and  the  difl'erent  qualities  separated  from  each  other.  At  the- 
lower  end  of  the  bolt,  the  sifting  medium  is  coarser  than  at  the  upper  end,, 
the  upper  end  allowing  only  the  finest  flour  to  pass  through  into  the 
trough  below.  A  portion  of  the  finest  flour,  however,  will  adhere  to  the 
coarser  part,  and  pass  down  and  be  deposited  with  it,  and  thus  constitute- 
a  portion  of  the  inferior  article.  To  save  the  fine  flour  thus  liable  to  be 
lost,  an  improvement  in  the  bolt  has  been  made  and  patented,  which  con- 
sists of  diagonal  or  spiral  vanes  or  scrapers  attached  to  its  exterior  surface,, 
near  the  lower  end,  which,  as  the  bolt  revolves,  scrape  or  carry  a  portion  of" 
the  "  middlings  "  up  along  the  trough  and  deposite  it  in  the  tube,  through 
which  it  is  conducted  to  the  carriers,  and  passed  a  second  time  through 
the  bolt.  This  operation  is  supposed  by  the  inventor  more  perfectly  to 
effect  the  desired  separation. 

Several  patents  have  been  granted  for  improvement  in  mills  for  cutting 
and  grinding  corn  in  the  cob.  They  generally  receive  the  cobs  endwise,, 
through  the  stationary  grinder;  and,  by  knives  on  one  grinder  and  rests 
on  the  other,  the  cobs  are  cut  into  short  pieces,  which  afterwards  pass 
through  the  grinding  part  of  the  mill.  These  mills  are  but  slight  modifi- 
cations of  such  as  have  been  formerly  used,  and  a  more  detailed  account, 
of  them  would  shed  no  important  light  upon  this  variety  of  machinery. 
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Bark  miUs. — Several  patents  have  been  granted  for  improvements  in 
mills  for  grinding  bark,  some  of  which  are  also  adapted  to  grinding  corn, 
in  the  cob.  The  differences,  however,  between  them  and  those  formerly 
in  use,  are  so  trifling  that  1  do  not  feel  justified  in  going  into  a  description 
of  them. 

Letters  patent  have  been  granted  for  a  coffee  mill,  (which,  however,  may 
^he  used  for  other  purposes,)  consisting  of  a  conical  cone,  surrounded  by  a 
lioliow  cone,  which  is  divided  longitudinally  into  narrow  sections,  be- 
tween which  strips  of  steel  are  placed  extending  into  the  interior  of  the 
mill,  and  serving  as  teeth  for  grinding.  On  the  outside  of  this  hollow 
-cone,  and  resting  against  the  backs  of  the  strips  of  ste^el,  hoops  are  placed, 
which,  by  being  contracted  or  moved  tovv'ards  the  base  of  the  cone,  will 
force  in,  and  thus  lengthen  the  teeth,  as  they  are  found  to  be  worn  off.  I 
liave  described  this  mill  because  of  the  peculiarity  which  it  appears  to  pre- 
;sent,  but  not  with  a  view  of  expressing  an  opinion  respecting  its  utility. 

Horse  powers. — Applications  under  this  head  have  been  quite  numerous 
•during  the  past  year,  but  most  of  them  have  been  rejected  for  want  of 
novelty.    As  the  "  horse-power  "  consists  merely  of  the  machinery  which 
.-^serves  as  a  medium  for  communicating  the  power  of  the  animal  to  the 
machine  to  be  driven,  it  naturally  follows  that  the  field  which  it  presents 
for  the  inventor  to  occupy  is  very  limited.    Narrow  as  it  is,  however,  mul- 
titudes have  for  years  been  striving  to  gather  laurels  upon  it ;  with  what 
: success,  it  is  not  difficult  to  judge  a  'priori    But,  notwithstanding  the 
vast  number  of  inventions  and 're-mventions  which  have  been  made  in 
this  kind  of  machinery,  the  subject  does  not  appear  to  have  been  entirely 
exhausted.    Five  patents  have  been  granted  during  the  year,  one  of 
which  is  for  improvements  which  render  the  machine  so  convenient,  com- 
pact, and  comparatively  free  from  friction,  that  I  deem  it  well  worthy  of 
notice.    It  is  impossible  to  present  a  perfect  idea  of  it  without  drawings ; 
but  the  following  extracts  from  the  patent  will  convey  a  general  outline : 

"  The  nature  of  my  invention  consists  in  arranging  two  series  of  cog  or 
belt  wheels  upon  two  sets  of  shafts,  each  wheel,  with  its  pinion,  being 
-on  a  section  of  one  of  the  shafts,  and  the  sections  of  each  shaft  working 
one  within  the  other,  and  running  in  the  same  direction,  instead  of  the 
reverse  direction,  or  upon  permanent  sleeves,  receiving  one  section  within 
and  the  other  without ;  the  advantages  of  which  arrangements  will  be  ful- 
ly pointed  out  hereafter. 

"  By  the  arrangement  of  the  two  series  of  wheels  upon  the  two  axes, 
transferring  the  motion  from  the  first  to  the  second,  then  back  to  the  first, 
^and  then  again  to  the  second,  and  so  on  to  any  number  of  wheels,  the 
shaft  of  one  wheel  turning  on  the  shaft  within  it,  and  (as  the  result  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  wheels)  in  the  same  direction  and  with  greater  velo- 
■€ity,  the  friction  occasioned  by  the  turning  of  the  outer  section  on  the 
inner  tends  to  carry  it  around,  and  thus  greatly  reduces  the  actual  friction; 
but  another  important  advantage  resulting  from  this  arrangement  of  the 
wheels,  besides  that  of  great  compactness,  is  the  relieving  the  shafts  from 
much  of  the  pressure,  unavoidable,  in  the  usual  mode  of  gearing  up. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  characteristics  of  my  invention,  and 
the  manner  of  making  and  using  the  same,  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  I  do  not  niake  claim  to  the  employment  of  a  series  of  wheels, 
having  the  same  axis  of  motion  when  the  sections  of  the  shafts  are  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  a  permanent  sleeve,  or  without  the  sleeve,  when 
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the  arrangement  of  the  wheels  is  such  as  to  cause  the  sections  of  the- 
shaft  to  turn  in  reverse  directions,  as  these  are  well  known,  and  do  not 
attain  the  end  contemplated  by  me  and  pointed  out  above  ;  nor  do  I  claim 
simply  oiling  a  journal  through  a  perforation  in  the  shaft,  as  this  has  long 
since  been  known;  but  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  arrangement  of  tv/o  sets  of  cog  or  belt 
wheels,  and  pinions  connected  therewith,  each  set  consisting  of  not  less 
than  two  wheels,  with  their  appropriate  pinions,  or  two  shafts  made  in 
sections,  turning  on  each  other,  and  in  the  same  direction,  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  friction,  and  rendering  the  machinery  compact,  as  herein  fully 
described. 

"And  I  also  claim,  in  combination  with  the  arrangement  of  shafts- 
herein  def^cribed,  the  oil  passages,  whereby  the  oil,  applied  at  two  places,, 
is  conducted  to  all  the  rubbing  surfaces  of  the  series  of  shafts  and  bear- 
ings, as  herein  described.'' 

I  do  not  deem  it  proper  to  extend  my  remarks  to  any  other  inventions- 
belonging  to  this  class. 

MACHINERY  FOR  MANUFACTURING  AND  WORKING  LUMBER, 

This  class  comprehends  a  great  variety  of  machinery;  but,  as  nearly^ 
all  its  branches  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  fewer  striking;- 
improvements  are  to  be  expected  than  in  some  of  the  other  classes  which, 
are  of  more  recent  origin,  or  those  which,  in  some  of  their  branches,  re- 
quire greater  nicety  or  complexity  of  machinery. 

Saw  mills. — Four  patents  have  been  granted,  within  the  year,  for  saw" 
mills  :  three  for  ordinary  sawing  of  boards,  &c.,  and  the  fourth  for  saw- 
ing irregular  shapes.  The  former  are  for  improvements  in  the  carriage- 
and  apparatus  for  setting  the  log  or  making  the  mill  self-acting.  Saw 
mills  have  long  since  been  patented,' which,  after  the  log  is  properly  placed 
upon  the  carriage,  the  various  parts  of  the  machine  adjusted,  and  the 
gate,  which  admits  the  propelling  power,  opened,  will  saw  the  whole  log 
into  boards  of  any  one  thickness  required,  and  close  the  gate  and  stop  the 
machinery  after  the  work  is  done.  This  being  the  case,  it  will  be  readily 
perceived  that,  so  far  as  results  are  concerned,  but  little  remains  to  be  done 
for  the  self-acting  saw  mill. 

The  improvements  patented  as  above  mentioned,  are  for  modifications 
in  the  means  of  effecting  some  one  or  more  of  the  above  operations  ;  but. 
no  new  effect  has  been  produced.  The  mills  above  alluded  to  are  too 
complicated  to  be  understood  without  drawings;  and,  although  useful,  a. 
minute  description  of  them  would  add  but  little  to  the  information  former- 
ly extant  upon  this  subject. 

Letters  patent  for  an  improvement  in  mills  for  sawing  irregular  shapes,, 
such  as  blanks  for  gun  stocks,  &c.,  have  been  granted  within  the  year,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  outline:  An  ordinary  saw  gate  is  arranged  ia 
the  usual  way  for  giving  the  up  and  down  motion  to  the  saw.  The  saw 
is  connected  to  this  gate  by  levers  having  Iheir  fulcra  upon  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  gate,  which  levers  extend  both  m  front  and  behind  the  gate. . 
The  ends  of  the  levers  opposite  to  those  jointed  to  the  saw  are  connected 
to  each  other  by  a  rod.  The  carriage  carries  the  plank  to  bo  sawed  to- 
wards the  saws  in  the  usual  ways.  To  this  carriage  grooved  guides  <^r 
patterns  are  attached,  which  are  adapted  to  the  shape  to  be  sawed,  and  lo- 
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-^ach  other.  Through  sHding  blocks  in  these  grooves  the  saws  work. 
With  this  arrangement  of  parts,  it  will  be  perceived  that,  as  the  carriage 
advances,  the  guide  and  block  give  the  proper  direction  to  the  edge  of  the 
<saw,  and  the  levers  permit  the  proper  lateral  motion.  Thus,  as  the  car- 
riage moves  on,  the  saw  gate  gives  the  saw  its  up  and  down  motion,  the 
levers  allow  its  lateral  motion,  and  the  guide  and  block,  through  which 
the  saw  passes,  give  a  proper  direction  to  the  saw.  Any  number  of  saws, 
similarly  guided,  may  be  used. 

Planing  machines. — Eight  patents  have  been  granted  within  the  year 
€or  improvements  in  planing  machines.  One  of  them,  however,  was  a 
mere  reissue  of  the  extended  patent  for  the  well  known  "Woodworth 
machine."  This  machine  seems  to  comprehend  all  that  is  necessary  for 
planing,  tonguing,  and  grooving  regular  surfaces;  and  therefore  inventors 
have  not  sought  to  improve  it,  but  have  confined  themselves  principally 
to  the  invention  of  such  machines  as  may  be  substituted  for  it,  or  to  those 
"which  perform  other  kinds  of  planing.  The  subject  is  vastly  important, 
-and  no  effort  which  ingenuity,  prompted  by  interest,  can  make,  has  been 
spared  in  attempts  to  accomplish  the  grand  object  of  producing  a  machine 
which,  without  infringing  the  patent,  may  be  successfully  substituted  for 
^the  "  Woodworth  machine."  Whether  the  machines  patented  infringe 
pre-existing  patents,  or  may  successfully  compete  with  them,  is  not  my 
province  to  determine ;  it  is  sufficient  for  this  office  that  they  present 
:j)oints  of  novelty,  and  for  these  letters  patent  have  been  granted. 

One  of  these  patents  is  for  an  improved  mode  of  confining  the  cutter 
in  its  stock,  which  is  erTected  by  a  conical  screw  instead  of  the  ordmary 
device.  Another  is  for  im.provements  in  various  parts  of  an  entire  planing, 
tonguing,  grooving,  and  beading  machine,  which  cannot  be  understood 
%vithout  drawings  and  an  elaborate  description.  Another  feeds  by  endless 
belts  of  bars  or  slats,  carried  by  rollers,  and  supported  between  the  rollers 
i3y  platforms  on  both  sides  of  the  boarJ  to  be  planed ;  and  this  apparatus 
is  combined  with  a  cutter  whose  shaft  is  placed  diagonally  to  the  board, 
^nd,  with  a  gang  of  adjustable  saws,  to  divide  the  board  into  strips  of  any 
desired  width. 

When  the  lumber  to  be  planed  is  very  thin,  such  as  shingles,  &c.,  great 
inconvenience  is  hkely  to  arise  from  its  vibrations  during  the  operation, 
which  render  it  impossible  to  give  the  surface  the  desired  smoothness. 
To  remedy  this  evil  the  cutters  have  been  made  to  work  through  a  plate, 
the  sides  of  the  opening  being  so  levelled  as  to  render  it  as  small  as  pos- 
sible. Upon  this  plate,  the  shingle,  &c.,  to  be  planed,  is  placed,  and  is 
of  course  pressed  more  uniformly  and  nearer  to  the  point  where  the  cutter 
is  operating,  than  would  be  possible  with  the  rollers  which  are  ordinarily 
used. 

I  will  notice  but  one  other  patent  for  improvements  in  planing.  This 
improvement  is  intended  for  planing,  or  rather  smoothing,  surfaces  which 
are  irregular  in  one  direction — to  wit,  longitudinally — such  as  the  legs  of 
piano  fortes,  which  are  polygonal  in  their  cross  section.  The  ordinary 
cutter  is  used  with  sliding  boxes  on  each  side  of  the  block  to  be  smoothed, 
and  attached  to  the  carriage  is  a  guiding  groove,  through  w^hich  the  cutter 
shaft  passes,  and  by  which,  as  the  carriage  moves  on,  the  cutter  is  raised 
or  depressed,  according  to  the  shape  which  the  block  is  to  receive.  The 
different  side^-  of  the  block  are  successively  turned  to  the  cutter  to  be 
;«uioothed. 
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Several  patents  have  been  granted  within  the  year  connected  with 
'boring,  mortising,  tenoning,  and  turning,  but  none  of  them  present  the 
I  strongly-marked  features  of  novelty  which  would  entitle  them  to  particu- 
lar notice  in  this  place.  They  are  but  slight  modifications  of  previously- 
existing  machinery. 

Barrel  machiuery. — The  only  patents  granted  this  year  conoect^d  with 
coopering,  are  for  improvements  upon  various  parts  of  an  entire  set  of  bar- 
rel machinery.  Of  these  patents  there  are  two,  both  of  which  are  too 
complicated  to  be  understood  without  drawings.  These  machines  are 
•calculated  to  operate  well,  but  do  not  sufficiently  differ  from  the  machines 
already  in  use  to  exert  any  important  influence  upon  the  branch  of  man- 
ufactures with  which  they  are  connected,  or  to  render  a  description  of 
them  in  this  place  particularly  important. 

Latk  ?nac/tine6-. — Two  patents  have  been  granted  within  the  year. 
Both  of  them  seize  and  gripe  the  block  while  the  knife  is  operating  upon 
i  it,  and  release  it  when  the  knife  is  withdrawn,  to  allow  the  block  to  fall 
down  before  the  knife,  preparatory  to  anotlier  cut.  This  operation  is 
-effected  by  machinery,  differing  in  one  machine  from  that  used  in  the 
other,  both  of  which  are  patented.  One  of  the  machines  has  also  an  im- 
proved mode  of  clearing  itself  from  splinters,  and  of  delivering  the  laths 
in  parcels  of  such  numbers  as  may  be  desired. 

^Shingle  machines. — But  one  patent  has  been  granted  within  the  year 
for  improvements  in  machinery  forxutting  shingles,  and  that  is  adapted 
to  cutting  them  of  a  peculiar  form.  The  shingle  cut  by  this  machine 
does  not  taper  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  but  the  taper  is  confined 
to  about  half  the  length  of  it  at  one  end,  the  faces  of  the  remaining  half 
being  parallel  to  each  other.  This  shape  of  the  shingle  avoids  the  bend- 
ing which  is  incident  to  those  of  the  ordinary  fi:)nii,  when  nailed  upon  the 
roof— an  object  well  worthy  of  attainment.  Patents  have  been  heretofore 
granted  for  machines  to  cut  the  ordinary  shingle,  until  the  subject  ap- 
pears to  be  exhausted. 

Splint  machines. — The  manufacture  of  friction  matches  has  become  so 
extensive  in  this  country,  and  the  necessity  of  offering  them  at  a  low  price 
is  so  absolute,  that  any  improvement  which  facilitates  their  manufac- 
ture is  of  very  considerable  importance.  Machines  for  manufacturing  the 
splints  with  great  rapidity  and  economy  have  heretofore  been  patented ; 
but  after  the  splints  are  made,  they  are  placed  in  a  kind  of  lattice -work 
rack  in  considerable  numbers,  where  they  are  held  for  the  purpose  of  dip- 
ping. This  requires  considerable  time  and  labor.  To  facilitate  this  ope- 
ration, a  machine  has  been  invented  and  patented  within  the  year  for  cut- 
ting thp  splints,  and  at  the  same  time  arranging  them  in  the  apparatus  for 
dipping,  so  that  no  more  time  or  labor  is  required  than  if  the  splint  were 
made  and  dropped  from  the  machine.  To  effect  this,  the  block  of  which 
the  splints  are  to  be  formed  is  carried  against  a  tube  cutter,  whose  tubes 
diverge  a  little,  and  communicate  at  their  outer  ends  with  other  diverging 
tubes,  which  again  communicate  with  the  openings  in  the  dipping  frame 
intended  to  receive  the  splints.  As  each  successive  splint  is  cut  and 
passes  into  the  tube  cutter,  it  ferces  out  the  splint  previously  cut  into  the 
tube  beyond,  and  thence  in  the  same  manner  it  is  forced  into  the  dipping 
frame,  which  advances  as  it  is  filled,  preseRting  new  openings  for  the 
splints  as  they  are  delivered  from  the  machine.  The  machine  manifests 
much  ingenuity,  and  promises  great  usefulness. 
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FIRE-ARMS  AND  IMPLEMENTS  OF  WAR, 

•  Bin  two  patents  have  been  granted  within  the  year  for  improvements  hv 
fire-arms,  one  of  which  is  for  an  improvement  of  the  "  continual  prime,'^ 
and  its  application ;  and  the  other  is  for  an  improvement  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  wrought-iron  cannon.  Both  of  these  inventions  are  said  to  be  of 
vast  importance,  and  I  therefore  consider  it  my  duty  to  call  your  particu- 
lar attention  to  them. 

"  Continual  prime"  has  "long  been  in  use,  particularly  in  Europe.  It 
consists  of  a  saiall  and  very  flexible  tube  filled  with  percussion  powderj 
and  flattened.  A  long  strip  of  this  is  placed  in  some  convenient  cavity  in 
the  stock  or  lock  of  the  gun,  from  which  it  is  fed  to  the  required  point  by 
any  convenient  device.  The  end  of  this  prime  is  so  situated  that,  as  the 
cock  descends  upon  -  the  nipple,  it  cuts  off  a  small  portion  of  the  prime^ 
carries  it  down  upon  the  nipple,  and  explodes  it.  As  the  percussion  pow- 
der extends  uninterruptedly  through  the  whole  of  the  strip  of  prime,  the 
whole  is  sometimes  exploded  by  being  cut  off,  and  sometimes  by  the  ex- 
plosion which  takes  place  between  the  cock  and  the  nipple.  This  renders 
the  use  of  continual  priming  too  unsafe  for  practical  purposes,  although  it 
would  otherwise  be  of  great  value.  The  improvement  above  alluded  to 
is  intended  to  obviate  these  inconveniences,  and  appears  well  calculated 
to  attain  the  object  at  which  it  aims.  The  following  extracts  from  the 
patent  will  give  as  clear  an  idea  of  the  invention  as  can  be  presented  witii- 
out  drawings : 

"The  nature  of  the  first  part  of  my  invention  consists  in  so  making- 
primers  of  fulminating  mixtures,  or  such  compounds  as  ignite  by  percus- 
sion, as  to  have  a  series  of  any  number  of  primers  in  a  continuous  strip, 
but  each  separated  from  the  others,  to  prevent  the  communication  of  fire 
from  the  one  exploded  to  the  others  ;  by  means  of  which,  a  magazine  of 
such  primers  can  be  carried  in  connexion  with  the  gun  or  other  fire-arm, 
and  each  primer  exploded  without  any  danger  of  communicating  the  fire 
to  the  rest  in  the  series. 

"  And  the  second  part  of  my  invention  consists  in  connecting  with  all. 
kinds  of  fire  arms,  such  as  cannon,  guns,  pistols,  (fee,  a  magazine  fasr 
containing  primers,  made  in  accordance  with  the  first  part  of  my  invea^-- 
tion,  from  which  the  primers  mayor  can  be  fed  forward  to  the  place 
where  they  are  to  be  cut  off,  preparatory  to  being  exploded,  or  directlp  to 
the  place  of  explosion;  this  magazine  being  so  connected  with  the  bam- 
mer  or  other  moving  part  of  the  lock  as  to  push  forward  the  primer  by  the 
movement  of  the  lock. 

"  The  mode  of  making  the  series  of  primers,  under  the  first  part  of^my 
invention,  which  I  prefer,  is  that  represented  in  the  accompanying  draw- 
ings, and  is  as  follows,  viz :  A  strip  of  paper,  either  in  a  moist  or  dry  state, 
is,  by  means  of  appropriate  instruments  and  by  the  application  of  pres- 
sure, forced  out  into  cup  forms,  the  spaces  between  the  cups  being  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  the  communication  of  fire  from  one  to  the  other.  These 
cups  are  filled  with  the  percussion  or  fulminating  mixture,  even  with  t[ie 
original  surface  of  the  strip;  it  is  then  coated  with  a  varnish  of  gum  lae 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  covered  with  a  thin  strip  of  paper,  and  the  whole 

then  varnished  over,  which  renders  it  imperviable  to  moisture.  It  is 
important  that  the  two  strips  of  paper  be  made  to  adhere  in  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  several  cups  containing  the  fulminating  compound,  and  that 
none  of  the  mixture  be  deposited  or  left  on  the  spaces  or  divisions.  The 
method  which  I  have  pursued  in  makifig  these  primers  is,  to  form  the 
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cups  in  the  paper  by  forcing  in  the  mixture,  the  one  operation  being  suffi- 
cient instead  of  two ;  and  it  will  be  evident  that  this  can  be  done  by 
placing  the  strip  of  paper  on  a  bed,  having  a  countersink  of  the  form  in- 
tended to  be  given  to  the  cup,  and  laying  the  paper  thereon,  and  the  mix- 
ture forced  into  it  by  a  piston  working  in  a  hole  in  a  plate  placed  above 
the  paper  to  keep  it  in  place,  and  to  hold  the  mixture  and  form  a  guide  for 
the  piston."  • 

"  What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  distinguished  from  all  other  things 
before  known,  is,  first  making  primers  of  fulminating  mixtures  or  such 
compounds  as  ignite  by  percussion  in  a  continuous  series ;  each  primer, 
or  any  two,  or  greater  number,  being  separated  from  the  others  by  a  sub- 
stance which  is  more  or  less  combustible  than  the  fulminating  mixture, 
by  which  one  or  more  may  be  exploded  without  communicating  fire  to 
the  others. 

Secondly,  the  mode  herein  described  of  moving  and  measuring  out 
the  primers  by  the  movement  of  the  lock,  substantially  as  described." 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  prime,  from  the  peculiar  shape  given  to  it, 
is  such,  that  machinery  for  feeding  it  can  be  made  to  operate  upon  it  with 
great  accuracy ;  and  it  is  therefore  the  less  important  to  describe  the  feed- 
ing apparatus,  which  would  require  drawings. 

The  subject  of  the  second  patent  above  mentioned  will  be  clearly  un- 
derstood from  the  following  extract : 

"  This  improved  cannon  is  formed  of  a  series  of  rings  or  short  hollow 
cylinders,  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  or  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  combined, 
which  rings  are  joined  together  by  their  ends  in  sufficient  number  to  make 
the  length  required  for  the  whole  cannon.  Each  ring  or  cylinder  is  form- 
ed by  winding  or  turning  a  piece  of  iron  of  the  thickness  required  for  the 
walls  of  the  cannon  round  a  mandril,  and  welding  its  ends  together  by  a 
scarfed  joint;  or,  second,  several  rings  may  be  formed  of  thin  iron,  and  of 
different  sizes,  so  that  one  shall  slip  over  the  outside  of  another,  until  a 
sufficient  thickness  for  the  cannon  shall  be  attained,  when,  by  welding 
these  several  rings  together,  a  single  ring  is  obtained ;  or,  thirdly,  long 
bars  of  iron  or  steel  of  a  width  equal  to  the  length  of  a  ring,  the  ends  be- 
ing scarfed  down,  may  be  wound  over  a  mandril  or  spindle,  in  the  man- 
lier that  pieces  of  riband  are  wound,  upon  a  block.  These  spirals  being 
welded  together,  form  a  complete  ring  or  hollow  cylinder;  or,  fourth, long 
and  narrow  bars  may  be  wound  upon  a  mandril,  side  by  side,  and  upon 
the  top  of  each  other,  until  sufficient  length  and  thickness  be  attained  for 
_iia  ring;  and  these  turns  being  welded  together,  the  ring  is  formed. 

"  They  are  next  to  be  healed  and  placed  end  to  end,  and  welded  to- 
gether, and  thus  a  hollow  frustum  of  a  cone  is  formed  of  a  length  required 
for  the  cannon.  The  trunnions  are  to  be  welded  upon  the  sides  of  the 
cannon,  either  before  the  full  length  is  made  out,  or  when  it  is  completed, 
or  ihey  are  welded  upon  a  separate  ring  or  band  larger  than  the  cannon, 
and  secured  to  the  same  by  a  screw,  the  thread  of  which  is  cut  upon  the 
outside  of  the  cannon,  to  fit  a  corresponding  thread  cut  upon  the  inside 
of  the  ring.  The  breech  pin  m.ay  be  screv/ed  into  the  cannon  after  the 
cannon  is  bored  and  turned,  or  it  may  be  welded  in  previously  to  finish- 
ing the  cannon. 

^ "  What  1  claim  as  my  invention  in  the  foregoing  specification  is  this, 
viz  :  I  have  invented  a  new  and  improved  kind  of  cannon,  which  is  form- 
:if..,ed  of  a  series  of  rings  or  short  hollow  cylinders,  joined  together  by  their 
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^nds,  in  sufficient  number  to  form  the  length  required  for  the  cannon ; 
and  for  this  I  claim  letters  patent." 

The  process  of  the  patentee  differs  but  slightly  from  some  of  those  pre- 
viously resorted  to,  but  his  practical  results  may  be  widely  different.  The 
principal  obstSicle  which  has  heretofore  been  met  with  in  the  manufacture 
of  wrought  ^ron  guns  has  not  consis  ed  in  tlie  difficulty  of  forming  or 
welding  the  parts  of  which  the  gun  has  been  composed,  but  in  welding 
these  parts  to  the  already  partly  formed  gun — (and  this  part  of  the  process 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  particularly  improved.)  F^or  this  purpose  it 
is  necessary,  at  each  successive  welding,  to  raise  to  a  welding  heat  the 
large  mass  of  iron  to  which  the  parts  are  to  be  joined.  When  the  guns 
are  comparatively  small,  they  may  bear  this  process  without  serious  in- 
jury, and  without  great  danger  of  imperfections  in  the  welding;  but  when 
the  gun  is  very  large,  the  intensity  of  the  heat  required,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  iron  combines  with  oxygen,  carbon,  and  other  impurities  to 
which  it  is  necessarily  exposed  during  the  process,  are  such,  that  the  iron 
becomes  deteriorated,  and  a  perfect  weld  is  rendered  a  matter  of  extreme 
difficultyj  if  not  impossibility. 

In  all  ages,  since  the  invention  of  cannon,  attempts  have  been  made  to 
construct  them  of  wrought  iron;  but  when  subjected  to  experiment,  they 
have  uniformly  failed,  and  gone  out  of  use.  When  they  have  been  burst 
by  powder,  or  otherwise  broken,  the  fractures  in  their  different  parts  have 
presented  almost  every  variety — from  tough,  perfectly  welded  wrought 
iron,  to  the  coarsest  granular;  and  at  many  points  the  metal  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  adhered  at  all.  The  features  of  the  iron  above  mentioned 
may  be  found  in  fragments  of  the  gun  which  recendy  burst  on  board  the 
Princeton.  Until  some  improvement  in  welding,  not  hitherto  known  or 
practised;  shall  have  been  discovered,  to  obviate  the  imperfections  which 
now  appear  to  be  incident  to  it,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  attempt  to  intro- 
duce very  large  guns  of  this  kind  will  be  successful. 

Further  remarks  might  be  made  upon  this  subject,  which  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time  one  of  vast  importance ;  but  I  withhold  them,  as  they  would 
lead  me  beyond  the  proper  limits  of  a  report. 

HYDRAULICS  AND  PNEUMATICS. 

Since  this  class  came  under  my  charge,  applications  have  been  numer- 
ous; but  they  have  generally  been  rejected  for  want  of  novelty,  or  are 
still-  pending.  But  one  patent  has  been  granted,  which  was  f  ^r  an  im- 
provement in  the  lire  engine,  which  consists  in  so  constructing  the  ma- 
chine that  one  pair  of  its  wheels,  while  the  engine  is  in  operation,  may 
operate  as  fly  wheels  to  equalize  its  action. 

In  looking  over  the  list  of  patents  granted  within  the  last  year,  I  find 
none  of  a  miscellaneous  character  which  require  particular  notice.  Sev- 
eral have  been  granted  not  properly  within  any  of  the  classes  herein  be- 
fore reviewed,  but  they  do  not  possess  that  degree  or  kind  of  novelty 
which  would  render  them  the  subject  of  useful  remarks. 

la  reviewing  Ihe  patents  for  the  year,  it  nas  been  my  object  to  call  your 
attention  to  such,  and  such  only,  as  indicated  progress— to  those  which 
possessed  important  usefulness  in  themselves,  or  that  peculiar  and  striking 
novelty  which  is  calculated  to  render  them  a  centre,  around  which  fu^ 
ture  inventions  will  cluster.    I  have  sought  to  show  you  not  only  that 
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the  arts  have  progressed,  but  to  trace  out  the  important  steps  by  which, 
they  have  advanced. 

If  improvements  deserving  notice  have  been  omitted,  it  has  arisen  from 
inadvertence ;  and  if  unimportant  inventions  have  been  rendered  too  prom- 
inent, I  have  erred  in  judgment.    Enough,  however,  has  been  developed 
•  >to  show  that  inventive  genius  has  not  slept,  but  has  steadily  shed  its 
'cheering  influence  upon  every  department  of  the  useful  arts. 

Some  of  my  remarks  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  strictures ;  but  they 
were  not  written  in  unkind  ness,  nor  in  a  dictatorial  spirit  of  self  sufficiency. 
They  are  presented  with  all  diffidence,  and  with  a  sincere  desire  that  some 
among  the  less  informed  class  of  inventors  may  derive  advantage  from 
their  perusal.  The  learned  I  do  not  presume  to  instruct ;  and  where  £ 
have  erred,  I  shall  rejoice  in  the  discovery  and  correction  of  the  error. 

The  duty  assigned  me  is  performed,  and  the  results  of  my  labors  am 
respectfully  submitted, 
n  W.  P  N.  FITZGERALD, 

Examiner  of  Patents. 

Hon.  Edmund  Burke, 

Commissioner  of  PatetUs,  i/ii  o  1 

January  21, 184a 
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1. 

Letter  from  Pi^ofessor  Morse,  upon  the  magnetic  telegraphs  in  ope^dtion 

ill  Europe. 

New  York,  February  2,  1846. 

Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  that  I  would  give  you 
some  facts  in  relation  to  my  electro-magnetic  telegraph  illustrative  of  the 
difference  between  my  system  and  other  systems  more  recently  establish- 
ed in  Europe,  I  would  say  that,  with  a  view  of  personally  examining 
electric  telegraphs  in  England  and  France,  I  made  a  rapid  tour  in  those 
countries  in  the  autumn  of  the  last  year.  The  electric  telegraph  most  in 
use  at  present  in  Great  Britain  is  that  invented  by  Messrs.  Cook  and 
Wheatstone,  the  former  of  whom,  it  appears,  had  his  attention  first  drawn 
to  the  subject  at  Vienna,  in  1836,  and  Professor  Wheatstone  dates  his  own 
invention  from  the  year  1837. 

The  electric  telegraph  upon  the  Paris  and  Rouen  railroad  is  the  joint 
production,  I  believe,  of  M.  Foy  and  M..  Brequet,  and  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted  within  the  last  two  years. 

To  illustrate  more  perfectly  the  difference  between  my  system  of  mag- 
netic telegraphs  and  the  two  just  mentioned,  I  will  briefly  describe  the 
two  European  inventions.  The  principle  of  mine  has  been  already  de- 
scribed in  a  former  repert  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, unnecessary  to  repeat  the  description  of  its  machinery. 

For  the  abbreviated  description  and  plates  of  Wheatstone's  rotating  disc 
telegraph,  invented  by  him  in  1841,  as  an' improvement  on  his  former 
plans,!  am  indebted  to  my  ingenious  friend  and  assistant,  Alfred  Vail,  esq.* 

Professor  Wheatstone  invented  his  first  telegraph  in  1837.  It  was  an 
improvement  of  Baron  Shillings's  needle  telegraph,  invented  in  1833.  The 
dfjlection  of  the  magnetic  needle  is  the  basis  of  both.  The  attractive  power 
of  the  electro-magnet^  which  is  the  basis  of  my  printing  telegraph  invented 
in  1832,  was  used  by  Wheatstone  in  1837,  simply  to  release  the  detent  of 
a  common  alarum  to  give  notice  to  the  attendant  that  a  communication 
was  about  to  be  made.  This  magnet  was  made  to  act  by  a  special  circuit, 
by  means  of  which  a  magnetic  needle  was  deflected  and  closed  a  circuit 
with  a  local  battery  which  charged  the  magnet.  This  is  the  only'purpose 
for  which  the  power  of  the  electro  magnet  was  used  in  the  telegraph  by 
Professor  Wheatstone,  until  the  year  1841.  There  is  no  instance  of  any 
attempt  to  record  or  print  characters  by  means  of  magnetism  previous  to 
my  invention. 

Wheatstone'' s  Rotating  Disc  Telegraph,  invented  in  1841. 

Fig.  1  represents  that  portion  of  the  instrument  which  belongs  to  the 
transmitting  station,  of  which  K  is  a  circular  disc,  with  the  alphabet  and 
numerals  marked  in  two  concentric  circles  upon  it ;  a  are  handle's  project- 
ing from  its  rim,  one  to  every  letter,  by  means  of  which  the  disc  is  turned 
upon  its  axis,  and  brought  to  that  position,  6, required  foi  signalizing  a  letter. 
O  is  a  side  view  of  the  disc,  K  ;  ^  is  the  rim  of  the  disc,  with  its  holders  ; 
A  is  a  portion  of  the  axis  of  the  disc,  shown  as  broken  ofi";  c  represents  a 


*They  who  ave  desirous  of  obtaining  an  account  of  most  of  the  telegraphic  plans,  on  the  electric 
principle  hitherto  devised,  will  find  Mr.  Vail's  larger  work,  entitled  "  The  American  Ekciro- 
Jtfflo^eiic  Telegraph,^''  a  valuable  addition  to  their  library. 
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silver  band  surrounding  a  pulley  or  hub  upon  the  axis,  and  directly  behind 
the  diisc.  Upon  the  hub  are  metallic  ribs  6,  parallel  with  its  axis,  corres- 
ponding in  number  to  the  letters  on  the  dial.  Each  rib  forms  a  metallic 
contact  with  the  silver  band  c,  and  are  separated  from  each  other  by  pieces 
of  ivory  fastened  to  the  hub.  Both  the  ribs  and  ivory  pieces  are  made 
perfectly  smooth  and  even  upon  their  surface ;  e  is  a  metallic  spring,  with 
-a  portion  of  it  pressed  against  that  portion  of  the  hub  between  the  silver 
band  c,  and  the  disc  in  a  manner  that  when  the  disc  is  turned  the 
metallic  ribs  and  ivory  pieces  shall  alternately  come  in  contact  with  it. 
To  this  spring  is  soldered  a  wire  connected  with  one  pole  of  the  battery 
and  from  the  other  pole  proceeds  the  wire  n  :  d  'ys,  another  metallic 
spring,  similar  to  e,  but  pressing  only  upon  the  silver  band,  with  which  it 
is  always  in  contact,  and  to  which  a  wire,  is  soldered.  Whenever  the 
spring  e  is.  in  contact  with  any  of  the  metallic  ribs,  there  is  a  continuous 
connexion  from  n  to  viz :  from  />,  to  the  spring  in  contact  with  the  sil- 
ver band  c,  thence  to  the  rib  with  which  the  spring  e  is  in  contact ;  thea 
to  the  spring  e  ;  then  to  the  battery  and  then  to  the  wire  n.  If,  how- 
ever, the  disc  O  should  be  turned,  so  "that  the  spring  e  is  in  contact  with 
the  ivory,  then  the  circuit  is  broken  at  that  point ;  and  in  this  manner  the 
circuit  is  alternately  broken  and  closed  as  the  wheel  O  is  turned  from  one 
letter  to  another,  by  means  of  the  handles  at  t. 

Fig.  2  represents  a  side  elevation  of  the  dial  and  clock  work  of  the  re- 
ceiving station.  A  represents  an  edge  view  of  the  electro-magnet,  from 
which  proceed  the  two  wires,  v  and  which  connect  with  the  wires  n 
and  JO,  of  figure  1.  J  and  J  is  the  brass  frame  containing  the  wheel  work, 
C  and  E,  the  pin-wheel  D,  the  dial  plate  I,  and  the  barrel  B,  which  is 
driven  by  a  weight  and  cord.  In  the  side  of  the  wheel  D  are  pins  pro- 
jecting from  the  rim,  parallel  with  the  axis,  and  are  equal  in  number  to 
the  divisions,  or  letters,  upon  the  dial  I.  They  are,  however,  placed 
alternately  on  each  side  of  the  rim.    F  is  the  armature  of  the  magnet^ 
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festened  upon  a  horizontal  rod,  sliding  freely  through  the  standards^ 
1  and  2.  G  represents  a  spring,  fastened  to  the  frame  J,  and  which 
carries^back  the  armature,  F,  when  the  magnet  has  ceased  to  attract 
it.  From  the  armature  there  extends  downward  an  arm,  K,  which, 
as  it  approaches  the  pin-wheel  D,  presents  two  arms  or  pallets — one  on 
each  side  of  the  wheel.  These  pallets  are  so  arranged  with  regard  to  the 
pins,  that  if  one  pallet  releases  a  pin  on  one  side  of  the  wheel,  the  same 
jnovement  will  cause  the  other  pallet  on  the  other  side  to  arrest  the  mo- 
tion of  the  wheel  by  its  striking  against  the  next  alternate  pin.  H  and  I 
is  an  edge  view  of  the  circular  dial,  enclosed  in  a  case,  with  a  single  open- 
ing at  O ;  so  that  only  one  letter  at  a  time  can  be  seen.  This  dial,  I,  is 
in  every  respect  marked  as  the  disc  in  fig.  1. 


Fig.  3. 
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Fig.  3  represents  the  two  instruments — O,  the  transmitting-  instm- 
ment,  and  the  right  hand  figure  the  receiving  instrument.  The  wires  v  " 
and  i  are  respeciively  connected  with  p  and  n.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  armature  P  is  not  attracted,  and  that  the  right  hand  pallet  is  checking 
the  pin-wheel,  so  that  the  dial  is  stationary.  If,  however,  the  disc  t  is 
turned  so  that  the  circuit  is  completed,  by  the  contact  of  the  spring  e 
with  one  of  the  ribs,  instantly  the  armature  is  attracted  by  the  electro- 
magnet, which  will  carry  the  right  hand  pallet  away  from  the  pin- wheel 
and  which  will  then  move  by  the  action  of  the  weight  upon  the  barrel  B, 
until  it  is  checked  by  the  left  hand  pallet,  which  had  advanced  to  the 
wheel  at  the  same  time  the  other  receded.  This  single  operation  has 
moved  the  disc  one  division,  and  the  armature  is  still  attracted.  Now,  let 
the  disc  i  be  turned  until  the  spring  e  has  been  passed  by  the  rib,  and  is 
in  contact  with  the  ivory  only — instantly  the  current  ceases  ;  the  armature 
F  recedes  from  the  magnet  by  the  action  of  the  spring  G ;  this  has  taken 
the  left  hand  pallet  from  the  pin  wheel,  which  is  permitted  to  move  until 
the  next  pin  strikes  against  the  right  hand  pallet.  This  has  now  brought 
another  letter  in  front  of  the  aperture  at  H.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  design  of  this  instrument  is  to  bring  into  view,  at  the  aperture,  such 
letters  as  are  required  in  transmitting  a  message. 

Suppose  letter  A  is  at  the  point  b  of  the  disc,  and  letter  A  of  the  dial 
is  opposite  the  opening.  The  instrument  is  now  ready  to  transmit ;  and 
let  the  letter  I  be  the  first  of  the  message.  The  operator  gently  turns  the 
disc  round  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  so  that  each  time  the  circuit  is 
broken  a  new  letter  appears  at  the  dial,  and  each  time  it  is  closed  by  the 
operation  of  the  pallets,  in  checking  and  releasing  the  pin-wheel. 

This  is  its  operation  until  the  letter  I  has  reached  the  point  6,  when  a 
short  pause  is  made.  The  next  letter,  H,  requires  but  one  movement  of 
the  disc,  then  follows  A,  then  V,  then  E. 

In  relation  to  this  instrument.  Professor  Daniell  says:  "  We. can  only 
further  briefly  allude  to  two  of  the  most  important  modifications  of  this 
invention,  which  Professor  Wheatstone  has  made  for  specific  purposes. 
By  substituting  for  the  paper  disc,  on  the  circumference  of  which  the 
letters  are  printed,  a  thin  disc  of  brass,  cut  from  the  circumference  to  the 
centre  so  as  to  form  24  springs,  on  the  extremities  of  which  types  or 
punches  are  placed,  and  adding  a  mechanism,  the  detent  of  which,  acted 
on  by  an  electro  magnet,  causes  a  hammer  to  strike  the  punch  against  a 
cylinder,  round  which  are  rolled  alternately  several  sheets  of  white  paper 
and  of  the  blackened  paper  used  in  the  manifold  writing  apparatus^  he 
has  been  enabled  to  obtain,  without  presenting  any  resistance  to  the  type 
wheel,  several  distinct  printed  copies  at  the  same  time,  of  the  message 
^  transmitted."* 

This  invention  of  Professor  Wheatstone  I  critically  examined  in  Sep- 
tember and  November  last,  (1845,)  at  the  Nine  Elms  and  at  the  Padding- 
ton  station,  London,  and  also  at  Amsterdam,  in  October.  At  Paddington, 
I  gave  a  name  of  19  letters  to  be  transmitted,  and  requested  specially  that 
it  should  be  sent  and  returned  as  speedily  as  possible,  a^  I  wished  to  test 
the  number  of  letters  that  could  be  shown  in  a  minute..  The  result  was,, 
that  the  name  (after  several  failures  to  spell  it  right,  and  giving  sometimes 
the  letter  before  and  sometimes  the  letter  after  the  true  letter  in  the  alpha- 


*  Daniell's  latrodaclion  to  Chemical  Philosopb    "'"^p  580, 2d  e  'ition:  London,  1843. 
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betic  arrangment  in  the  disc)  was  completed  in  one  minute  and  a  quarter. 
I  inquired  how  many  could  be  shown  in  a  minute,  and  learned  that  ordi- 
narily 15  or  16  letters,  although  20,  and  even  24,  had  been  recognised. 
This  rate  was  corroborated  at  the  Amsterdam  station  of  the  Harlaem  and 
Amsterdam  line,  on  which  Wheatstone's  disc  telegraph  is  used.  15  or  16 
letters  per  minute  was  the  usual  rate  of  transmission  ;  but  I  found  here, 
as  at  Paddington,  that  the  disc  did  not  rotate  with  correctness;  often 
giving  the  wrong  letter,  so  that  the  word  was  generally  guessed  at,  and 
frequently  required  repetition.  In  this  arrangement  it  will  be  observed 
that  Professor  Wheatstone  uses  but  one  circuit. 

In  Paris,  in  the  latter  part  of  October  and  beginning  of  November,  1845, 
I  examined  the  telegraphic  system  m  operation  upon  the  experimental 
line,  made  by  order  of  the  government  between  Paris  and  Rouen,  a  dis- 
tance of  85  miles.  This  system  is  an  ingenious  application  of  a  rachet- 
wheel  escapement,  acted  upon  by  an  electro-magnet,  to  the  movement  of 
two  arms,  imitating  the  configurations  of  the  aerial  Jelegraph  already  in 
use  in  France. 

The  following  is  a  concise  description  : 


Fig.  1  represents  the  face  of  the  telegraphic  instrument;  A  B  is  a  fixed 
dark  line  upon  the  face  or  dial  plate  ;  X  is  an  arm  having  one  motion  on 
its  centre  in  the  direction  of  the  dots;  A  C  and  B  D  are  movable  arms, 
turning  on  the  pivots  A  and  B  respectively.  The  dotted  lines  are  the 
various  positions  which  each  arm  can  assume,  making,  by  their  combined 
movements,  128  different  configurations.  The  hand  X,  when  horizontal, 
indicates  that  the  sign  is  to  be  read  horizontally ;  when  inclined  in  the 
direction  of  the  dots,  the  sign  is  to  be  read  perpendicularly.  This  tele- 
graph is  operated  by  two  circuits,  one  for  the  movement  of  each  arm,  the 
axles  of  which  pass  through  the  pivots  A  and  B  respectively;  behind  the 
dial  and  upon  this  axle  is  a  rachet  or  escapement  wheel  of  8  cogs.  The 
cogs  of  this  wheel,  connected  with  a  clock  train  of  wheels,  are  released 
by  the  power  of  the  electro  magnet  operating  upon  a  lever.  At  every 
release  of  a  cog,  by  the  action  of  the  magnet  the  arm  takes  a  new  position, 
assuming  for  an  instant  each  intermediate  position  until  it  comes  to  the 
one  desired,  when  it  stops.  A  single  connexion  and  break  of  the  circuit 
releases  one  cog. 

With  this  arrangement  M.  Brequet  states  that  10  configurations  or  signs 
can  be  given  in  a  minute.  In  a  note,  however,  from  Mr.  Fox,  the  accom- 
plished administrator  of  the  telegraphs  of  France,.he  informs  that  28  have 
been  given  in  a  minute;  but  ordinarily  it  can  only  give  10  or  12,  and 
this  (it  will  be  perceived)  requires  2  circuits  ;  consequently  it  gives  at  the 
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rat6  of  6  signs  ordinarily,  or  at  the  utmost  14  per  minute,  for  a  single 
circuit. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  by  my  system  I  give,  with  a  single 
circuit,  at  least  60  characters  in  a  minute ;  not  merely  shown  temporarily, 
but  recorded  in  a  permanent  manner  upon  paper,  to  be  read  at  any  time. 

The  efficiency  of  the  three  systems  will  stand  thus  represented  in 
figures : 

The  American  system,  60  per  minute  ; 

The  English  system,  15  per  minute  ; 

The  French  system,  6,  or  at  most  liper  minute ; 
with  the  advantages  in  favor  of  the  American,  that  the  characters  are 
made  permanent  and  the  operation  of  the  instrument  surer,  the  simplicity 
of  the  machinery  rendering  it  less  liable  to  be  deranged  by  atmospheric 
changes  or  other  accidents. 

With  sincere  respect,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

SAML,  F.  B.  MORSE. 

Hon.  Mr.  Burke, 

Commissioner  of  Patents,  ^c. 
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District  of  Columbia  -         -  ? 
Texas  -         -  - 
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No.  of  pounds 
of  sugar. 

300,000 
2,200,000 
500,000 

50,000 
10,000,000 
14,500,000 

1,600,000 

1,700,000 
9,000 
30,000 
350,000 
12,000 

175,000,000 
520,000 
2,1(10,000 
3,900,000 
8,000,000 
600,000 
450,000 
5,000 
3,(^00,000 
750,000 
300,000 
150,000 

226,026,000 

No.  of  pounds 
of  silk  co- 
coons. 

ii§ii5iigiiiiiiiig2|gg||88|s  § 

486,530 

No.  of  pounds 
of  rice. 

- 

1 

2,500 
3,000,000 
66,500,000 
14,500,000 
280,000 
1  975,000 
3,800,000  i 
9,000 
17,000 

6,500 
675,000 

89,765,000 

No.  of  pounds 
of  cotton. 

t 
i 

~6,000 
2,412,000 
40,000,000 
45,  ( (00,000 
205,000,000 
145,000,000 
235,000,000 
185,000,000 
48,000,000 
1,200,000 

270,000 
200,000 
17,000,000 

12,000,000 

936,088,000 

No.  of  pou«is 

of  tobacco. 

123,000 
794,000 

535,000 

17,920,000 
30,218,000 
10,373,000 
40,000 
195,000 
341,000 
193,600 

37,109,000 
63,310,000 
7,576,800 
3,520,000 
1,168,000 
13,744,000 

260,000 

187,422,000 

No.  of  tons 
of  flax  and 
hemp. 

Iiiiii 

1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    t    i"-*^               C4    1    1    1    4    1  1 

37,500 

No.  of  tons 
of  hay. 

liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

§ 

14,065: 

iiiiiiiiiiiiisiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

1 

No.  ofb 
els  of 
tatoes. 

L. 

i 

as 

State  or  Territory. 

'  Maine  -         -         .  - 
New  Hampshire 

viassachusetis  - 

Rhode  Island  -         -  - 

Connecticut 

Vermont 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  - 

Delaware  - 

Marybmd 

Virginia 

Norih  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia          -          -  . 

Alabama         -         .  - 

Mississippi      -          _  - 

Louisiana  ... 

Tennessee       .         _  - 

Kentucky  ... 

Ohio              .         .  - 

Indiana  - 

Illinois           -  - 

Missouri         -  . 

Arkansas 

Michigan        -         -    •  - 
Florida          -         -  - 
Wisconsin  Territory  - 
Iowa  Territory 
District  of  Columbia  - 

d 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  TABULAR  ESTIMATE, 

In  presenting  the  foregoing  tabular  estimate,  it  may  be  proper,  in  order 
to  prevent  mistake,  to  repeat  what  has  been  stated  in  the  former  reports  of 
this  office — that  no  claim  is  laid  to  complete  accuracy.  All  that  has  been 
attempted  has  been  merely  to  furnish  an  approximation,  which,  although 
in  particulars  sometimes  rising  above,  and  at  others  falling  short  of  the  ac- 
tual state  of  the  crops,  might  still  serve,  in  general,  for  want  of  better  ma- 
terials, the  purpose  of  comparison,  and  form  some  basis  for  calculations,  in. 
gross,  respecting  the  agricultural  resources  of  our  country.  To  hope  to 
accomplish  anything  beyond  this,  with  the  means  at  command  at  present, 
would  be  a  vain  undertaking.  Yet  it  is  believed  that  the  grounds  on 
which  the  estimate  is  made,  with  a  readiness  at  all  times  to  correct  errors, 
and  an  increasing  preparation  of  experience  in  the  use  of  the  materials, 
will  aid  essentially  in  giving  more  reliable  accuracy.  Those  who  will 
candidly  review  the  history  of  the  crops,  as  it  has  been  collated  froni  no- 
tices made  on  the  spot,  and  mark  the  causes  at  work  to  affect  them,  it  is 
presumed  will  admit,  for  the  most  part,  the  justness  of  our  conclusions  ; 
and  to  such  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  the  extreme  difficulty  of  arriving  at 
an  estimate  which  will  satisfy  those  who  choose  some  easier  method  of 
decision.  Various  methods  have  been  proposed  for  reaching  the  desired 
object;  but,  in  the  absence  of  an  actual  census,  no  better  mode  tharfthe 
employment  of  similar  data,  yet  more  extensively  gathered  and  perfected 
by  comparisons,  appears  to  us  practicable. 

Some  writers  in  ihe  public  journals  seem  to  place  great  reliance  on  the 
amount  of  wheat  brought  to  the  Atlantic  ports,  and  claim  that  this  is  the 
truest  test  of  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  crop.  While  we  admit  that 
this  is  an  important  element  of  computation,  and  as  such  is  ever  regarded  in 
our  estimate,  it  is  doubted,  however,  if  this  alone  is  sufficient.  The  com- 
parative decrease  or  increase  of  the  other  crops  in  the  place  where  such 
product  is  raised,  may  often  exercise  an  important  inflaence  to  modify  such 
a  calculation.  If  one  product,  on  which  reliance  has  been  placed  for  feed- 
ing the  stock,  has  been  cut  off,  resort  must  be  had  to  another;  and  the  de- 
gree of  such  consumption  may- thus  very  essentially  vary  the  surplus  left 
for  the  market ;  so  that,  though  the  amount  of  wheat  raised  in  the  west- 
ern States  may  be  actually  greater  or  less,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  amount 
brought  to  the  Atlantic  ports  may  be  less  or  greater,  according  to  a  variety 
of  other  circumstances  irrespective  of  production.  The  demand  in  the 
way  of  trade,  therefore,  is  only  one  of  the  many  things  to  be  considered. 
The  greater  previous  stock  remaining;  the  greater  ease  of  placing  the  sur- 
plus of  any  year  in  market ;  the  kind  of  payment  received  ;  the  ease  and 
expense  of  preparation  for  use  at  any  given  period,  with  a  variety  of  other 
circumstances,  must  tend  not  a  little  to  modify  the  amount  received  at  the 
nearest  place  of  exit,  or  at  the  remoter  markets.  So  that  the  amount 
passing  any  lines  of  transportation,  or  entered  at  any  office,  will  not  by  it- 
self give  the  correct  data  for  an  approximation  to  an  accurate  estimate. 

In  using  the  various  elements  on  which  estimates  are  made,  reference 
must  likewise  be  had  to  the  ability,  from  experience  or  means  of  observa- 
tion, of  the  informant,  his  freedom  from  bias,  and  the  absence  or  presence 
of  extraneous  causes  which  may  operate  to  influence  his  judgment.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  sift  out  and  discriminate  the 
true  from  the  false,  and  thus  form,  by  a  series  of  deductions,  a  result  which 
may  have  some  pretensions  to  be  regarded  as  founded  on  correct  princi- 
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t.ples  of  judgment.    Such  means,  however,  as  are  within  our  reach,  have 
'•ibeen  resorted  to,  and,  with  all  necessary  deductions,  ihey  have  been  em- 
ployed to  secure,  as  far  as  practicable,  a  candid  view  of  the  whole  state 
of  the  case. 

The  amount  of  materials  collected  during  the  past  year  exceeds  that  of 
any  former  year;  though  we  still  have  to  regret,  that,  on  account  of  no 
answers  to  some  of  the  circulars  for  information,  the  means  for  estimate 
in  some  sections  is  less  complete  than  it  might  otherwise  have  been.  A 
greater  number  of  the  public  journals  and  agricultural  papers,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  have  been  carefully  examined,  and  such  information  as 
they  contained  collated  and  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  his- 
tory of  the  crops  through  the  season.  The  advantage  of  this  plan  is  ap- 
parent, as  it  enables  any  one  to  judge  from  one  period  to  another,  of  the 
causes  influencing  the  staple  crops  of  the  country,  and  affords,  in  some 
degree,  a  criterion  by  which  to  arrive  at  the  more  correct  conclusion  as  to 
the  amount  raised. 

In  consequence  of  a  census  of  population  in  four  States,  we  have  been 
enabled  to  correct  our  table  of  estimated  population.  These  are  New  Yorkj 
Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Georgia.  In  New  York,  directions  were  likewise 
given  to  the  marshals  to  collect  the  amount  of  the  principal  crops  raised 
during  the  preceding  year.  These  statistics  have  been  procured  from  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  have  been  made  the 
basts  of  our  estimate  for  the  year  1 845.  The  same  has  been  done,  so  far 
as  any  such  data  could  be  obtained,  in  the  case  of  the  other  States. 

The  disinclination  of  many  to  communicate  the  amount  of  the  products 
of  their  industry  on  such  occasions,  induces  a  belief  that  such  an  estimate 
will  oftener  be  found  to  fall  below  than  to  exceed  the  actual  amount  of  the 
crops  so  raised.  Allowing  this  cause  to  operate  to  some  degree,  it  would 
tend  to  approximate  our  former  estimate  considerably  nearer  to  the  statis- 
tics reported  on  such  official  authority. 

In  most  cases  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  give  only  the  round 
numbers,  leaving  the  fractional  parts.  This  cause  sufficiently  shows  the 
comparative  product,  and  is  as  likely  as  any  other  to  be  accurate. 

The  progress  of  agricultural  knowledge  is  steadily  onward.  States  are 
turning  with  deeper  interest  to  providing  means  for  encouraging  the  farm- 
ers and  planters  in  their  respective  limits  ;  surveys  of  the  soil  and  various 
products  are  set  on  foot;  and  thus,  much  valuable  information  is  elicited. 
Men.  of  science  are  devoting  themselves  to  the  illustration  of  the  principles 
of  agriculture,  as  a  science  founded  on  careful  experiment.  New  journals 
are  every  year  established,  and  numerous  volumes  published,  designed 
to  convey  to  the  husbandman,  planter,  and  grazier,  the  orchardist  and  the 
dairyman,  the  results  of  investigations  at  home  and  abroad.  Agricultural 
societies  and  farmers'  clubs  are  greatly  on  the  increase  ;  and  the  numbers 
who  attend  their  exhibitions,  and  take  a  part  in  their  deliberations,  show 
the  deeper  interest  which  is  everywhere  awakened  in  securing  the  beneiit 
of  these  auxiliaries,  to  the  correct  and  profitable  arrangement  and  develop- 
ment of  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  ccanlry. 

Some  advances  are  likewise  making  towards  the  introduction  of  this 
science  as  a  subject  of  common  school  education  and  instruction  in  pri- 
mary schools,  as  well  as  in  the  establishing  of  instituiions  rnore  expressly" 
designed  for  this  particular  purpose.  No  subject  is  receiving  more  earn- 
est attention,  in  all  the  various  periodicals  and  volumes  adapted  to  th^ 
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agricultural  class,  than  is  that  of  manures  ;  and  the  apph'cations  of  chemi- 
cal and  geological  science  to  this  object  are  daily  becoming  more  import- 
ant and  useful. 

New  enterprise,  too,  has  recently  been  directed  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  stock,  by  the  importation  and  crossing  of  breeds,  and  particular 
care  to  note  their  adaptation  to  the  different  sections  of  the  country. 

Every  year  introduces,  likewise,  to  the  agriculturist,  some  additional 
implement  by  which  his  labor  is  lessened,  or  better  done  ;  and,  while  he 
is  thus  saved  somewhat  of  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  he  is  likewise  assured 
of  greater  profit  from  the  fruits  of  his  industry.  There  is,  thus,  mutual 
dependence  as  to  the  pursuits  of  the  farmer  and  those  of  the  artisan. 
Mechanical  industry  presents  him  with  the  results  of  her  inventive  ge- 
nius. With  these  in  hand,  he  forces  from  the  earth  her  increase,  and,  by 
the  blessings  of  a  kind  Providence,  is  enabled  to  pour  out  to  the  commu- 
nity around  him  a  lavish  of  nature's  bounties,  such  as  no  other  country 
can  so  universally  boast  In  view  of  his  own  improved  tools  and  means 
of  culture,  he  may  well  wonder  how  his  fathert,  and  even  himself,  form- 
erly, could  have  been  satisfied  with  the  ruder  ones  which  have  been  so 
long  in  use.  We  are,  however,  but  at  the  commencement  of  these  better 
things. 

The  researches  of  each  successive  year,  and  the  multiplied  facilities  ad- 
ded to  the  train  of  conveniences  enjoyed,  authorize  the  belief  that  the  ad- 
vancement of  agricultural  industry  is  destined  far  to  exceed  any  thUt  has 
yet  been  seen. 

There  is  no  want  of  adaptation  of  soil,  or  of  fertility,  or  of  means  of 
industry,  or  of  bone  and  sinew  of  free  yeomanry,  who  may  eajoy  the 
fruits  of  their  own  labor  ;  and,  as  an  increasing  population  spreads  far  and 
wide  over  the  whole  face  of  the  land,  its  abundance,  under  the  smiles  of 
Heaven,  will  ever  suffice  for  both  the  native  born  and  for  the  emigrant, 
who,  from' foreign  shores,  seeks  an  asylum  from  the  oppression  which 
starves  him  and  grinds  him  to  the  dust. 

Even  the  evils  which  attend  the  greater  or  less  failure  of  some  import- 
ant crop,  as  in  the  present  year  has,  to  some  extent,  been  the  case  with  the 
potato  crop,  are  not  without  their  good  effects  ;  insomuch  as  they  will  call 
forth  scientific  investigation,  observation,  and  practical  industry,  to  deter- 
mine and  apply  the  remedy,  and  thus  often  throw  new  light  on  the  true 
theory  of  germination  or  progress.  More  care  will  probably  be  taken  in 
selecting  seed,  in  cultivatmg  the  soil,  and  in  storing  the  crop ;  new  varie- 
ties may  be  secured  ;  and  the  still  greater  failures,  which  might  otherwise 
have  taken  place,  thus  be  prevented.  Some  of  these  observations,  in 
general,  will  receive  yet  fuller  illustration  in  the  future  consideration  of 
the  specific  crops  as  they  come  under  our  review. 

We  are  not,  too,  without  our  resources  even  in  the  case  of  the  more  per- 
manent unproductiveness  of  some  particular  crop.  The  history  of  our 
country,  and  the  wide  extent  and  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  enable  us  to 
turn  our  attention  from  one  thus  failing  to  another,  and  in  many  cases  new 
products  may  thus  become  introduced  and  acclimated  among  us.  To 
any  one  who  may  live  a  half  century  hence,  the  comparison  iii  this  re- 
:spect  may  be  a  striking  one.  Fields  blooming  with  some  plant  now  scarce- 
ly known  may  then  frequently  meet  the  eye,  and  afford  promise  of  a  rich 
harvest  to  repay  the  enterprise  and  skill  devoted  to  its  culture ;  and  the 
octogenarian  of  those  days  may  possibly  find,  but  few  and  far  between, 
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the  patches  of  some  fruit  of  the  earth,  which  he  was  wont  in  bis  boyhood 

to  see,  frequently  wide  spread  over  his  native  soil. 

As  commerce  and  enterprise  open  to  us  the  vast  empire  of  China,  and 
the  interior  of  South  America,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  there  should 
be  discovered  there  products  well  adapted  to  sections  of  our  own  country, 
but  which  are  as  yet  unknown  among  us.  It  should,  therefore,  be  an  ob- 
ject to  keep  a  lookout  for  everything  which  may  tend  to  benefit  the  agri- 
cultural industry  of  our  country;  and  even  if  the  boon  is  gained  by  the 
price  of  numerous  fruitless  experiments,  yet  success  may  often  reward  dil- 
igence and  patient  effort  to  accomplish  the  end. 

By  a  reference  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Lands,  we 
learn  that  1,754,763  acres  have  been  sold  during  the  past  year.  Now,  al- 
though we  can  by  no  means  assume  that  all  of  this,  or  even  the  greater 
portion  of  it,  goes  under  cultivation  at  once,  it  still  must  be  supposed  that 
a  part  of  it  must  add  to  the  amount  devoted  to  agricultural  supply  in  the 
States  where  it  is  located ;  and  this  item  deserves  notice  in  forming  our 
estimate  of  its  products.  • 

The  same  may  be  said  with  respect  to  the  an^ount  of  increased  popu- 
lation from  emigration.  The  number  of  emigrants  from  Great  Britain  and 
European  countries  generally,  to  the  United  States,  is  believed  to  have  been 
greater  during  the  past  year  than  in  the  previous  one,  when  it  amounted 
to  from  80  to  100,000;  a  portion  of  these,  no  doubt,  engage  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  thus  have  some  influence,  not  only  on  the  consumption,  but 
also  the  production  of  the  crops. 

THE  SEASON. 

Some  persons  reading  the  former  reports  may  have  thought  the  few 
pages  devoted  to  extracts  from  the  various  public  journals  relating  to  the 
weather  are  of  little  or  no  use  ;  but  we  do  not  thus  view  the  matter.  On 
the  contrary,  we  believe  that  there  are  advantages  in  taking  even  the  par- 
tial  information  just  as  it  is  given,  and  presenting  it  to  the  public  from 
year  to  year,  that  they  may  judge  of  the  variations  to  which  the  different 
crops  are  subjected,  and  the  consequences  which  have  thus  resulted.  We 
have  therefore  watched  with  increased  attention  the  indications  of  the 
season,  as  noticed  in  the  public  papers.  These,  though  in  most  respects 
too  defective  for  any  extended  generalization,  yet  aid  somewhat  in  the 
conclusions  formed  respecting  the  crops. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  favorabJe  planting  season,  or  the  state  of  the  soil,  as 
previously  affected  by  the  various  changes  of  the  weather,  must  have  some 
influence  on  the  productiveness  of  the  crop,  allowing  the  usual  season  of 
growth  to  have  been  enjoyed.  Every  year  exhibits  greater  or  less  degrees 
of  cold  or  heat  in  the  various  sections  of  our  vast  country ;  and  ranging, 
as  it  does,  from  latitude  25^  to  49°  N.,  not  including  Oregon,  which 
reaches  to  54°  40',  embracing  seaboard  and  inland,  mountain  and  plain — 
intersected  by  numerous  rivers,  and  overspread  in  many  parts  with  forests 
in  ail  their  native  wildness  and  vastness  of  growth— the  diversities  of 
season  must,  of  necessity,  be  niimf»"^us,  and  their  effects  deserve  serious 
consideration.  As  the  seed  time  or  growing  period,  or  harvest,  must  vary 
by  weeks,  and  in  some  cases  months,  it  is  obvious  that,  were  there  a 
general  prevalence  of  some  particular  temperature  or  accidents  of  climate, 
the  effect  will  often  be  found  to  be  different,  if  not  wholly  opposite,  evea 
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in  the  several  sections  where  such  a  cause  e;Kis.ts.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  nature  of  the  crops.  A  season  highly  favorable  to  one  kind 
of  production  may  be  injurious  to  another.  The  same  extended  rain 
which  is  needed,  and  therefore  highly  beneficial,  in  one  part  of  the  coun- 
try, may  be  less  adapted  to  another  in  a  different  condition,  in  relation  to 
the  similar  or  diverse  crop,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  weather,  for  in- 
stance— to  take  up  the  subject  in  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view — 
which  may  be  most  suitable  at  some  period  to  a  young  growth  of  cane  or 
of  cotton,  m.ay  be  unfavorable  to  another  kind  of  crop,  as  that  of  corn  or 
of  potatoes. 

The  season  of  sowing  or  planting,  from  one  extreme  point  to  another, 
probably  reaches  over  two  months  or  ten  weeks.  A  rain,  therefore,  which 
might  benefit  a  crop  already  in  the  ground,  or  injure  it,  might  exert  a  very 
disastrous  or  favorable  influence  on  some  other,  accordmg  to  the  previous 
condition  in  preparing  the  soil  for  the  seed  of  some  other  product  yet  to 
be  deposited  thierein. 

We  have  gathered  a  large  collection  of  notices  respecting  both  the  cold 
and  heat,  from  April  and  on,  in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  of  course, 
we  shall  have  room  ior  but  a  few  quotations ;  but  it  is  evident  that  there 
have  been  unusual  variations  of  temperature  during  the  past  season. 
Late  frosts  are  spoken  of  in  the  early  part  of  the  season — even  in  the 
southern  sections  of  our  country,  where  they  are  less  to  be  expected  than 
in  the  northern  States.  In  connexion  with  these,  also,  we  meet  with  very 
frequent  complaints  and  lamentations  on  account  of  the  want  of  rain. 

In  the  month  of  April  the  drought  is  stated  to  have  been  unusually 
severe  in  some  of  the  southern  States.  This  seems  to  have  been  pecu- 
liarly the  case  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Thus  the  Winyah  Ob- 
server remarks  :  "  The  season  continues  very  inauspicious  for  the  planters 
in  this  neighborhood.  April  is  rapidly  passing  away,  without  having  given 
the  showers  common  to  the  month.  The  tributary  streams  continue  low, 
and  the  river  is  salt  up  to  town.  Several  planters  are  using  brackish  or 
salt  water  to  get  up  the  rice  crop ;  and  those  who  plant  in  open  trenches, 
without  covering,  are  annoyed  by  the  May  birds.  The  corn  and  potato 
crops  are  suffering  from  the  general  drought. 

Again:  the  Greenville  Mountaineer,  of  April  25th,  has  the  following 
notice : 

"  Continued  drought. — Another  week  has  passed  without  sufficient  rain 
to  lay  the  dust.  The  wheat  and  oat  crops  are  very  much  injured,  and  in 
some  fields  entirely  cut  off.  The  corn  and  cotton  seed  that  has  been 
planted  in  many  places  cannot  come  up.  The  drought  seems  to  extend 
throughout  the  whole  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  light  and  par- 
tial showers  in  some  sections." 

Again  :  we  learn  from  the  Savannah  Republican  of  April  30th,  that  "  in 
Madison,  Georgia,  no  rain  of  any  consequence  has  fallen  m  four  weeks. 
With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  very  slight  showers,  the  deprivation  at 
Savannah  has  been  longer.  Many  of  the  planters  are  a  month  behind 
their  prospects  of  last  year  at  this  period." 

The  Savannah  Sentmel,  in  the  early  part  of  May,  says :  "  We  do  not 
recollect  ever  to  have  seen  so  dry  a  spring  as  this  has  been.  We  have  not 
had  any  rain  of  consequence  since  the  3d  of  February  last ;  and  the 
month  of  April,  so  famoi:ft  for  rain,  has  passed  off  with  only  five  slight 
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showers  during  the  whole  month.  The  consequen'ce  of  this  drought  has 
been  serious  injury  to  vegetation  of  every  description  in  this  section." 

And,  in  the  same  public  journal,  about  the  same  time,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing statement : 

The  drought. — The  almost  unprecedented  drought  here,  at  this  season^ 
has  extended  far  and  wide,  though  we  hope  soon  to  terminate,  as  heavy 
rains  (mostly  with  hail)  have  fallen  recently  in  isolated  places." 

The  Little  Georgian  (Forsyth)  of  the  2d  instant  says :  "  We  have  never 
witnessed  a  drought  so  extensive  or  so  long  in  duration  as  the  present  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  In  a  recent  jaunt  of  some  130  miles,  we  saw 
only  three  districts,  of  very  small  extent,  where  there  had  been  a  rain  in 
less  than  six  or  seven  weeks.  Wheat  and  oats,  previously  unpromising^ 
are  in  many  places  almost  entirely  ruined,  and  vegetation  of  all  kinds  suf- 
fers severely." 

Under  the  date  of  Macon,  Georgia,  May  5,  it  is  said :  "  The  severe  and 
destructive  drought  still  continues,  enhancing  the  value  of  small  grain, 
and  destroying  the  prospect  for  a  cotton  crop.  Much  of  the  cotton  seed 
planted  remains  in  the  ground,  without  a  possibility  of  vegetating  until 
we  have  rain.  The  prospect  for  the  season  is  by  far  the  worst  I  have  ever 
seen.  Many  of  the  young  plants  have  withered  from  heat;  and  if  this 
state  of  things  continues  ten  days  longer,  every  paper  from  Georgia  to 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  will  be  heralding  forth  short  crops." 

Similar  complaints  are  observed  from  St.  Augustine,  under  date  of  6th 
of  May :  "  We  want  rain.  Our  corn  and  tobacco  crops  are  suffering  se- 
verely." 

Drought,  too,  was  experienced  in  Yirginia  early  in  the  spring. 
The  Lynchburg  Virginian  has  the  following  paragraph,  about  2(}th  of 
April : 

"  The  season. — It  has  been  now  upwards  of  five  weeks  since  we  have 
had  rain  enough  to  wet  the  surface  of  the  earth;  a  most  extraordinary  (and 
the  '  oldest  inhabitant'  thinks  unprecedented)  circumstance,  in  this  pro- 
verbially '  showery'  month.  During  almost  the  entire  period,  too,  the 
weather  has  been  cool,  and  sometimes  wintry  cold.  The  consequence 
has  been  the  entire  loss  of  every  variety  of  fruit,  and  extensive  injury  to 
the  tobacco  plants  and  to  the  early  wheat,  much  of  the  latter  being  appa- 
rently destroyed." 

Nor  was  this  drought  co^ifined  to  these  States.  In  other  sections  of  the 
country  we  notice  similar  statements,  in  some  instances  coupled  with  com- 
plaints of  cold  and  frosts.  Thus,  the  Syracuse  Journal  of  May  i4th,  in 
the  interior  of  the  State  of  New  York,  has  the  following  notice : 

"  The  weather. — Since  the  showers^of  the  25th  ult.  we  have  been  en- 
tirely without  rain  until  yesterday,  when  there  was  a  refreshing  sprink- 
ling, and  the  appearance  of  more  to  follow  as  we  were  going  to  press. 

"  The  drought  has  had  an  unfavorable  effect  upon  vegetation,  though  a 
soaking  rain  would  doubtless  start  everything  forward  again  like  magic.'^ 

Agam  :  the  Wheeling  Times,  under  date  of  April,  says  : 
The  weather  continues  dry,  with  no  appearance  of  rain.    It  also  con- 
tinues cold,  especially  at  night.    We  learn  that  there  is  danger  of  the 
wheat  crop,  especially  on  the  hills.    The  ground  is  too  hard  to  work." 

So,  in  Missouri,  there  is  mention  of  great  want  of  rain  during  April  and 
the  early  part  of  May. 

The  Paris  (Missouri)  Mercury  of  19th  May  says  : 
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"  Never  have  we  seen  here  so  gloomy  a  prospect  for  an  abundant  crop. 
There  has  not  been  rain  enough  to  lay  the  dust  for  a  month.  Seed  which 
has  been  put  in  the  ground  cannot  vegetate,  unless  it  should  rain. 

"  Whe«it  is  dry  to  its  roots.  We  hear  complaints  relative  to  tobacco' 
plants  to  pitch  a  crop,  and  fears  are  entertained  on  this  subject.  We 
would  advise  farmers  to  sow  tobacco  seed  again,  although  late  in  the 
season." 

The  cold  and  frosts  also  were  unusually  late  in  the  spring  and  the  open- 
ing summer,  and  frequent  notices  have  been  gathered  expressing  appre- 
hensions from  this  cause. 

Snow  is  mentioned  about  the  middle  of  May  in  Maine ;  in  Boston, 
Providence,  Greenfield,  and  other  places  in  New  England,  we  find  state- 
ments of  severe  cold,  frosts,  ice,  &c.,  which  injured  the  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles in  May,  and  even  in  June.  The  same  was  the  case  in  the  State  of 
New  York. 

We  quote  a  few  notices  as  specimens  of  numerous  others  which  might 
be  mentioned : 

^'  The  late  frosts. — T!ie  recent  frosts  have  been  very  destructive  to  ap- 
ples and  peaches  in  several  counties  in  western  New  York.  The  corn 
crop  is  not  far  enough  advanced  to  be  much  injured  by  this  untimely 
freezing.  The  weather  is  still  cold,  (May  20th;)  anything  but  favorable 
to  summer  crops.    Wheat  generally  looks  well." 

"  There  was  a  heavy  frost  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  nights, 
which  did  serious  damage  to  nearly  all  sorts  of  vegetation  in  this  region. 
Fruit,  to  a  great  extent,  is  destroyed ;  corn  and  potatoes  were  nipped  to 
the  surface  of  the  ground;  while  beans,  pumpkins,  cucumbers,  and  many 
vegetables,  were  completely  killed.  Snow  fell  on  Friday." — Le  Roy  Ga- 
zette. June  4. 

'•'There  was  a  severe  frost  in  this  vicinity  on  Thursday  night  last, 
which  effectually  '  used  up'  corn,  beans,  tomatoes,  and  almost  everything 
else  which  frost  could  affect;  gardens  are  almost  entirely  destroyed." 
L.iviiiS[ston  Republican^  June  3. 

"  We  had  a  frost  on  Thursday  night  last  that  used  up  everything  in  the 
fruit  line  that  had  previously  escaped." — Cattaravgns  Whig,  June  3. 

"  Further  damage  was  done  to  the  gardens  in  this  vicinity  by  the  severe 
frost  of  Thursday  and  Friday  nights.  All  kinds  of  vines,  and  some  va- 
rieties of  garden  vegetables,  that  were  not  protected,  were  greatly  injured 
or  entirely  destroyed.  Corn  is  almost  cut  down,  but  it  is  thought  it  will 
put  forth  again  if  the  weather  should  prove  favorable.  Wheat  looks  toler- 
ably well,  but  we  judge  there  will  be  less  than  an  average  crop  in  this 
quarter." — Ontario  Repository,  June  4. 

One  or  two  nights  of  last  week  this  village  and  vicinity  were  visited 
by  a  severe  frost ;  corn  is  materially  injured,  and  fruit  of  all  kinds  is  pretty 
generally  killed." — Batavia  Advertiser,  June  3. 

"  We  can  scarcely  recollect  a  season  when  the  changes  have  been  so 
sudden  and  remarkable.  On  Thursday  night  of  last  week  ice  Avas  made 
of  the  thickness  of  almost  half  an  inch,  and  so  cold  was  it  that  the  ground 
was  even  frozen.  Fruit  is  entirely  cut  off  in  this  section,  and  we  learn 
that  the  frost  reached  a  good  distance  north  and  west." — Cortland  Whig, 
June  5. 

"  We  had  several  snapping  frosts  last  week,  the  effects  of  which,  Vv^e  fear, 
will  be  felt  upon  the  fruit." — iSt.  Lawrence  Republican.  Jun-e  3. 
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A  public  journal  in  New  Jersey,  during  the  month  of  May,  has  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  The  farmers  complain  most  vehemently  of  the  cold  and  back- 
ward spring.  We  have  heard  those  experienced  among  them  declare  that 
they  remember  nothing  like  it  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 
What  is  the  philosophical  reason  ?" — Rahway  RtpHblicau. 

In  the  early  part  of  June,  also,  we  find  the  following  statements  in  differ- 
ent papers  quoted  from  others,  to  which  they  are  credited  : 

"  The  cold  weather  and  frost  of  last  week  have  nearly  cut  off  the  pea 
crop  in  New  Jersey.  The  potatoes  in  the  neighborhood  of  Germantown 
have  also  suffered  greatly." — Philadelphia  Gazette, 

"  We  have  just  had  three  severe  frosts.  The  wheat  appears  to  be  in  full 
bloom.  No  doubt  the  bloom  is  killed  by  the  frost,  and  that  the  heads  will 
be  deprived  of  germination.  Therefore,  what  we  call  in  this  country  the 
wheat  heads  will  be  dropped.  More  than  half  will  be  destroyed  should 
^  the  germination  be  stopped  on  what  is  now  in  bloom." — Baltimore  Pa- 
triot. 

"  Ice. — There  was  ice  made  upon  the  edges  of  the  ponds  and  ditches  in 
the  vicinity  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  on  Saturday  morning  last.  It  is 
supposed  the  tender  vines  would  be  destroyed  by  this  cold  ;  the  corn,  too, 
has  suffered,  but  the  grain  will  recover." — /V.  Y.  Express. 

In  Alabama,  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  there  are  similar  complaints  re- 
specting the  cold,  backward  season,  and  even  frost  Thus  the  Montgomery 
Advertiser  says  : 

"  The  season. — During  the  present  week  we  have  had  a  return  of  cold 
weather  with  slight  frost,  which,  in  connexion  with  the  previous  spell  of 
cold,  will  retard  the  seasoR  considerably.  How  the  fruit  generally  may  be 
affected  we  can  hardly  say,  though  we  think,  where  it  has  been  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  northwest  winds,  unsheltered  by  woods  or  houses, 
that  it  will  be  considerably  affect^  in  quantity,  at  least,  if  not  in  quality. 
The  cold  nights  of  this  week  muSt  have  checked  the  cotton,  if  not  other- 
wise injured  it,  in  low,  moist  situatians,  and  will  make  the  season  some- 
what later  than  that  of  last  year." 

From  a  large  number  of  similar  notices  respecting  the  frosts  and  cold  in 
the  latter  part  of  spring,  at  the  west,  we  give  only  the  following  for  the 
month  of  May,  or  June  : 

"  The  weather  in  Cincinnati. — We  have  had  very  cool  winds  and  frosts 
for  several  nights  past.  The  storms  v/est  of  us,  we  suppose,  have  caused 
this  change.  Fires  in  the  evening  are  not  uncomfortable,  and  most  per- 
sons are  still  winter  clad.  We  are  informed  that  on  the  hills  north  of  the 
\  city  on  Wednesday  night  the  frost  was  very  severe,  and  that  it  destroyed 
many  of  the  garden  vegetables.  Peas  escaped  ;  the  tomatoes  uncove^red 
are  swept." 

From  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  of  6th  June.. 

We  learn  from  a  friend  who  has  just  crossed  the  State  from  Toledo  to 
this  city,  that  the  appearance  of  the  country  north  of  the  national  road, 
and  in  some  instances  this  side  of  it,  is  desolate  in  the  extreme.  What 
the  long  drought  had  left  of  vegetation,  recent  frosts  have  taken  off.  All 
that  has  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  within  two  or  three  weeks,  concern- 
ing the  destruction  of  crops,  he  saw  verified.  At  Toledo,  on  Thursday 
night  last,  ice  froze  to  the  thickness  of  three-eighths  of  an  inch." 

Cold  xoeather. — The  State  Journal  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  says  :  "  The 
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•weather  has  been  ntinsually  cold  for  the  month  of  May,  in  this  section^ 
of  country.  On  Monday  night  and  last  night,  (Wednesday,)  the  5th  and 
7th  instant,  sharp  frosts  were  experienced.  Ice  was  formed  at  night,  and 
stood  until  after  sunrise  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  mornings.  The  ten- 
der vegetables  are  mostly  destroyed.  The  corn  has  been  nipped,  and  will 
be  thrown  back," 

The  Cincinnati  Gazettee  of  4th  .Tune,  speaking  of  the  severe  frosts  of 
the  latter  part  of  May,  says  :  "At  Toledo,  on  the  29th  of  May,  ice  froze 
to  the  thickness  of  three-eighths  of  an  inch,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
country  north  of  the  national  road  is  represented  as  desolate  in  the  ex- 
treme." 

Seve?'e  frosts. — On  Wednesday  night  last.  May  7,  our  country  was 
visited  by  a  severe  frost — so  much  so,  that  most  all  of  the  early  vegetatioii^ 
was  nipped  to  the  ground.  The  early  cornfields  will  be  retarded  at  least 
three  weeks;  potato  tops  have  been  cut  off,  and  serious  apprehensions 
are  entertained  for  the  balance  of  the  fruit  crop — peaches,  apples,  grapes, 
&c." — Terre  Haute  ( Indiana)  Express^  May  14. 

"  We  had  severe  frost  on  Wednesday  night  last,  which  completely  de- 
stroyed everything  in  the  gardens  that  could  be  affected,  and  cut  down  the 
early  corn  in  the  fields." — Coimdlsville  (Indiana )  Telegraphy  May  9. 

"  Frost. — Very  serious  injury  was  done  to  the  gardens  in  this  neigh- 
borhood by  frost  on  Thursday  night.  The  corn  was  also  touched,  but 
not  so  seriously  that  it  may  not  recover  from  it." — St.  Louis  Republicauy 
May  17. 

The  public  journals  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  in 
very  many  sections  of  the  country,  were  filled  with  lamentations  on  ac- 
count of  the  distressing  drought  which  prevailed.  The  heat  rose  to  very 
high  degrees  in  the  thermometer.  Thus,  in  the  agricultural  report  for 
July,  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  it  is  stated  :  "The  month  of  July  has 
been  one  of  the  dryest  we  have  ever  known.  The  earth  has  been  so 
parched  up  that  not  only  vegetation  has  suffered  seriously,  but  even  -the 
trees  show  a  want  of  moisture."    And,  speaking  of  August,  it  is  said  : 

"  The  earth  was  parched  to  such  a  degree  that  there  were  great  fears^ 
that  every  description  of  vegetation  would  be  destroyed."  So,  in  an  Al- 
bany paper  :  "  The  drought  is  intense  ;  the  fields  are  almost  baked  witb 
the  heat,  and  the  failing  of  springs  and  wells  gives  evidence  how  deeply 
the  heat  has  struck  in  the  ground.  A  few  days  more  of  burning  weather 
will  ruin  the  corn  past  recovery." 

Partial  showers  relieved  parts  of  the  State,  while  others  still  continued 
to  suffer  from  the  great  severity  of  the  drought  through  the  month  of  Au- 
gust.   Thus,  a  public  journal  at  Hudson  says  : 

"  While  we  have  gratifying  accounts  of  plentiful  rains  around  us  in  al- 
most every  direction,  we  are  still  without  any  except  a  slight  shower  or 
so,  and  we  understand  that  the  same  is  the  case  in  Duchess  and  a  por- 
tion of  Ulster  counties.  The  season  throughout  the  vyhole  country  has 
been  a  remarkably  dry  one ;  but  we  believe  no  part  has  suffered  to  the  - 
<  same  extent  that  we  have  here.  Vegetation  of  almost  every  species  is 
literally  burnt  up.  A  speedy  rain  might  save  our  turnips  and  late  sown 
buckwheat;  but  the  corn,  hay,  oats,  potatoes,  <fcc.,  are  little  better  than 
nothing.  Again  :  A  gentleman  who  left  Syracuse  on  Thursday  morning  • 
sqgs  there  had  been  very  little  rain  there  for  more  than  a  month.  Vege- 
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Nation  was  suffering."  Still  further  to  the  west  in  this  State  the  same 
accounts  meet  us,  thus  : 

"  Buffalo,  August  1,  1845. 

"  The  dry  weather,  which  promised  so  much  injury  in  June,  has  amply 
'fulfilled  all  its  promises.  July  has  been  one  of  the  hottest  and  dryest 
months  on  record.  The  highest  range  of  the  thermometer  was  104°  in 
the  shade  on  the  north  side  of  our  farm-house  in  the  country  atl  o'clock, 
p.  m.  The  hot  Sunday  it  marked  only  98^^.  The  Wednesday  following, 
at  the  same  hour,  and  in  the  same  place,  it  marked  104°.  The  ground  is 
literally  dried  up.  The  streams  and  springs  have  been  lower  in  this 
month  than  I  have  seen  them  before  since  1  have  been  a  resident  of  this 
region,  and  that  is  some  thirty  five  years.  The  pastures  looked  as  arid  as 
a  desert,  and  wherever  fire  was  set,  it  ran  over  them  as  over  a  stubble.  It 
has  been  a  very  gloomy  month  for  the  farmers.  All  kinds  of  crops  have 
suffered,  but  some  more  than  others." 

The  same  was  the  case  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  We  might 
quote  pages  of  notices  of  the  drought  from  June  to  August  in  the  south. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  statements  which  were  made  in  the  pub- 
lic journals  in  Virginia  and  the  southern  States  : 

The  Washington  Union  says,  in  the  month  of  July — 

"  The  drought. — There  has  been  a  general  complaint  about  the  late  op- 
pressive hot  spell  of  weather.  Every  one  seems  to  think  that  it  has 
leached  the  superlative  degree  ;  and  whether  he  was  in  the  city  or  the 
•  country,  the  south  or  the  north,  that  it  was  the  hottest  spell  he  had  ever 
experienced.  To  day,  however,  we  had  a  cooler  and  much  more  agreea- 
ble temperature.  The  excessive  heat  has  been  accompanied  with  an  op- 
pressive drought,  which  has  withered  the  grass  of  our  squares,  and  has 
been  most  lamentably  felt  throughout  the  country.  The  last  Richmond 
Enquirer,  speaking  of  the  great  tobacco  growing  county  of  Halifax,  says  : 
^  Much  gloom  hangs  over  that  region  of  country  in  consequence  of  the 
crops  being  blasted  by  the  scorching  sun  and  alarming  drought.  Indeed, 
in  every  quarter,  we  hear  melancholy  complaints  of  the  want  of  rain.' 

"  A  farmer  in  Goochland  told  us  that  he  had  to  send  so  far  to  mill  that 
he  thought  he  should  send  to  Richmond,  forty  miles  off,  to  supply  his 
farm  with  meal ;  and,  in  North  Carolina,  we  observe  they  send  ninety 
miles  to  Petersburg,  to  tret  their  meal.  We  fear  much  distress  and  sickness 
will  follow  this  extraordinary  drought.  On  Saturday  and  Sunday  we  were 
tantalized  by  a  prospect  of  showers,  but  in  vain.  Yesterday  the' heat  was 
oppressive  as  ever,  though  we  are  glad  to  have  to  record  no  death  from 
the  immediate  action  of  the  sun,  which,  in  the  north,  according  to  the 
papers  from  that  section,  has  carried  off  so  many  suddenly  to  the  grave." 

The  Lynchburg  V^irginian  says,  that  of  universality  as  well  as  duration 
the  drought  is  almost  unprecedented  in  the  memory  of  the  present  genC'- 
ration. 

A  letter  from  Charlotte,  N.  C,  of  5th  July,  says  the  earth  has  not  been 
thoroughly  wet  since  3d  February,  and  there  had  been  no  rain  there  for 
seven  weeks. 

The  Charleston  Courier  thus  quotes  a  letter  of  the  14th  of  June,  from 
Fairfield  district — 

"  Over  my  parched  and  naked  fields  drought  has  reigned,  and  does 
leign,  supreme.    My  once  verdant  fields  of  small  grain  have  withered  and 
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died  under  the  ravages  of  the  chinch  bug  ;  my  dwarfish  and  sickly  com 
is  threatened  with  annihilation  from  the  same  cause  ;  my  pastures  are  ash- 
l)eds  ;  my  water  courses  sand  beds,  and  my  cotton  barely  rears  its  puny 
head  above  the  scorched  earth.  When  employed  at  my  business,  devas- 
tated oat  fields,  bhghted  corn,  and  stinted  cotton,  sicken  my  heart.  When 
I  stroll  to  uncultivated  fields,  famished  hogs  and  staggering  cattle  are  my 
comforters.  Clouds  pase  over,  thunder  rolls,  but  all  ends  in  mockery. 
Hope  has  been  deferred  till  I  have  lost  all  acquaintance  with  it.  It  would 
seem  inevitable  that  I  must  not  only  fail  to  make  my  bread,  but  that  the 
whole  country  around  must  share  my  fate." 

And  in  July,  the  Anderson  Gazette,  published  in  the  same  State,  says  : 
"  This  has  been,  thus  far,  the  most  remarkable  season  we  ever  knew  ;  m 
m^nj  parts  of  this  district  the  ground  has  not  been  wet  since  March,  and 
the  cherished  hopes  of  many  farmers  are  almost  entirely  blasted." 

The  Pendleton  Messenger  makes  similar  complaint ;  and,  indeed,  fronii  i 
almost  every  district  of  that  State  we  hear  of  a  most  extensive  and  alarm- 
ing drought.    Again : 

"  JJri/  weather. — We  have  been  informed  that  copious  showers  have 
recently  fallen  in  some  sections  of  the  district;  but,  in  this  neighborhood,, 
and  throughout  the  country  generally,  the  drought  has  continued,  and 
the  temperature  has  been  that  of  summer  heat.  The  crops  in  the  fields 
and  gardens  have  suffered  considerably.  We  have  not  had  any  rain  of 
consequence  since  the  13th  of  March  last." — Edgefield  (S.  C.)  Adverti- 
ser, August. 

The  same  state  of  things  prevailed  in  Georgia,  as  the  following  noticeS' 
abundantly  testify  : 

"  Great  drought. — Rain  is  wanted  far  and  wide  in  this  region  of  country. 
The  Milledgeville  Recorder  says  :  '  We  are  greatly  suffering  for  want  of 
rain.  And  where  are  they  not?  It  seems  to  us,  from  all  we  can  see,  that 
the  whole  country  is  parched.  Dry  as  Ave  are  here,  we  understand  we  are 
not  in  as  bad  condition  in  this  respect  as  other  regions  are,  and  this  ex- 
tending very  much  through  Carolina,  Alabama,  &c.  The  Oconee,  at  this- 
point,  is  said  by  our  old  citizens  to  he  lower  than  it  has  been  for  the  last 
forty  years." — Savannah  Georgian^  June  12. 

"  l%e  weather. — From  almost  every  direction  we  hear  complaints  of 
dry  weather  and  intense  heat,  and  we  regret  to  add  that  Athens  is  not  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  In  nearly  all  this  region,  the  crops  are  suf- 
fering for  want  of  rain.  During  the  last  week  the  weather  has  been  hot- 
ter than  we  have  knov/n  it  for  years,  '"rhe  thermometer  has  reached 
ninety  degrees  for  several  days  in  succession,  and  once  or  twice  has  been^ 
up  to  ninety-four."  — Athens  (Ga.)  Banner,  June. 

Remarkable  drought  in  Georgia. — In  Upson,  Crawford,  Pike,  Mon- 
roe, Butts,  Henry,  and  Fayette,  no  rain  of  consequence  has  fallen  since 
early  in  March  ;  and  we  have  been  assured  by  gentlemen  from  these  coun- 
ties that  in  no  part  of  the  State,  since  1818,  has  any  drought  been  more 
blasting,  or  prospect  of  the  corn  crop  worse,  than  at  present  in  these  coun- 
ties."— Macon  Telegraph,  Jidy. 

The  weather. — The  Fort  Gaines  Whig,  of  the  7th  June,  says  :  "  The 
drought  still  continues,  with  the  exception  of  a  fewshght  showers,  scarce- 
ly sufficient  to  moisten  the  parched  earth.  No  rain  has  fallen  in  this 
neighborhood  since  the  middle  of  March.  We  are  informed  by  planters 
that  the  corn  crop  is  much  injured,  and  will  fail  entirely  if  the  drought' 
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endures  mnc]\  longer.  In  many  places  it  is  but  from  knee  to  breast  high, 
and  already  in  tassel  and  silk.  The  Chattahoochee  is  lower  than  it  has 
been  known  to  be  for  many  years.  The  steamboat  Columbus,  however, 
with  great  diffiulty,  and  much  to  our  surprise,  reached  here  on  Tuesday- 
last  from  below,  stored  her  freight,  and  returned  to  the  bay." 

In  Alabama  and  Florida,  also,  the  same  complaints  are  numerous. 

77ie  (brought  in  Alabama. — The  Montgomery  Advertiser  of  the  4th  July 
says:  "  One  of  the  severest  droughts  which  has  ever  been  experienced 
now  prevails  in  this  section  of  Alabama.  On  very  many  plantations  the 
corn  crop  is  nearly  destroyed.  Rain  even  now  cannot  restore  it.  Cotton 
in  many  places  is  seriously  injured ;  and,  unless  we  have  rain  soon,  a 
short  crop  may  be  expected.  As  to  gardens,  especially  in  this  vicinity, 
most  of  them  are  entirely  burnt  up. 

"  In  Alabama,  too,  the  drought  extensively  prevails.  The  Cahawba 
Gazette,  July  2,  says :  '  A  general  drought  seems  to  pervade  the  whole 
country.  The  corn  crop  is  a  total  loss  in  many  places — rain  cannot  save 
it.'  The  Marion  Review  states  that  '  vegetation  is  withered — dried  ;  lit- 
erally dried,  like  hay.  We  have  not  had,  in  many  places,  rain  enough  to 
wet  the  ground  since  the  1st  of  May.'  " 

IVie  drovght  in  Florida. — The  Tallahassee  Star  of  the  13tji  of  June 
says  :  "  This  whole  region  of  country  is,  at  present,  suffering  under  one 
of  the  most  severe  and  distressing  droughts  which  have  been  experienced 
in  this  climate  for  many  years.  Most  of  our  springs,  branches,  and  creeks 
have  failed,  and  many  of  the  old  wells,  which  have  hitherto  borne  a  good 
character,  have  suddenly  flanked  out.  Our  different  kinds  ef  crops  are 
consequently  sufiering  considerably.  Gardens,  even  of  the  youngest  class, 
have  a  very  old  and  withered  appearance,  and  many  of  the  usual  delicacies 
of  the  season,  of  the  vegetable  kind,  have  come  missing." 

"  IJie  weather^  trops^  ^'c. — Never  have  we  experienced  such  a  contin- 
ued spell  of  warm  weather  in  Florida.  For  several  weeks  the  atmosphere 
has  been  very  oppressive.  The  thermometer  ranged  from  93°  to  99°.  No 
rain  of  any  consequence  has  fallen  in  the  mean  time,  and  what  little  breeze 
we  have  had  has  been  from  off  the  land  ;  hot  and  dry,  like  the  Sirocco — • 
withering  all  vegetation.  Most  of  the  crops  in  this  vicinity,  we  fear,  will 
fail.  The  fruit  on  the  trees  appears  to  be  wilting,  for  the  want  of  a  few 
genial  shov/ers.  But  the  city  is,  as  usual,  very  healthy." — St.  Augustine^ 
(Fa.)  June  28. 

According  to  the  Jacksonville  Statesman,  the  prospects  of  the  planters 
in  that  portion  of  Florida  are  completely  ruined.  Every  thing  is  perish- 
ing under  the  excessive  heat  and  drought.  The  crops  are  withered  to  a 
crisp,  the  ponds  and  streams  have  dried  up,  and  the  cattle  are  dying  for 
want  of  water. 

Under  date  of  July,  we  learn  the  following  respecting  the  prospect  in 
Louisiana : 

"  In  Louisiana  the  drought  is  severe  in  some  sections.  The  Baton 
Rouge  Gazette  says  :  '  The  drought,  for  some  time  past,  has  dried  up  the 
corn  and  sugar  cane.  However,  last  week  some  parts  of  the  parish  were 
visited  with  showers  highly  beneficial  to  those  in  the  favored  range.  On 
some  plantations  one-half  received  repeated  showers,  while  the  other  half 
is  withering  for  want  of  the  same  benefit.'" 

Nor  was  the  drought  confined  to  the  Atlantic  coast;  it  prevailed  exten- 
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sively  at  the  west ;  and  even  in  August  we  meet  with  notices  like  the 
following : 

The  drought. — The  Detroit  Advertiser  says :  "  This  vicinity  has,  for 
SOBae  time,  been  suifering  severely  from  the  dry  weather.  The  ground 
is  perfectly  parched.  Grass  and  all  growing  crops  are  nearly  dead  from 
thirst.  The  prospect  for  fall  seed  and  winter  fodder  is  especially  gloomy. 
The  skies  yesterday  gave  some  promise  of  a  shower,  at  least ;  but  all  signs 
fail  in  dry  times.  The  weather  is,  also,  oppressively  hot;  it  has  scarcely 
been  more  so  during  the  summer." 

Various  statements  are  found  in  the  public  journals  which  show  the 
extreme  heat  which  prevailed,  especially  in  the  month  of  July,  by  which 
it  appears  that  for  days  in  succession  the  thermometer  ranged  from  87*^ 
up  to  95-^,  and  even  102°  or  104°.  The  quantity  of  rain  which  fell,  ac- 
cording to  meteorological  journals  published,  was  unusually  small. 

We  quote  the  following,  as  it  presents  a  fair  specimen  of  many  other 
notices  which  might  be  given  : 

The  weather  during  the  last  week  has  been  excessively  hot  and  op- 
pressive— beyond  all  lormer  record— not  only  in  this  city,  but  also  at  dif- 
ferent places  from  which  we  have  heard.  The  range  of  the  thermometer 
in  the  shade  was,  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  from  June  lOth  till  the  24th; 
aever  below  90°.    On  the  23d  and  24th  it  stood  at  102°. 

"  In  Charleston,       July  10,  94° 

Boston,  12,  101 

Rochester,  12,  97 

New  York,  12,  94 

Philadelphia,  13,  101 

New  York,  13,  99 

Albany,  13,  98 

Brooklyn,  13,  95 

Baltimore,  13,  95 

Hartford,  13,  91 

New  York,  14,  98 

Brooklyn,  14,  96.'' 

From  observation  at  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  we  learn,  in  the 
Farmers'  Monthly  Visitor  of  September  30th — 

"  From  the  3d  of  July  to  21st  of  August,  there  did  not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  rain,  or  what  would  moisten  the  ground  about  an 
inch  deep,  fall  at  any  one  time;  the  whole  amount  of  rain  between  the 
two  dates  being  less  than  one  inch ;  the  whole  amount  in  July  and  Au- 
gust being  about  four  inches,  and  three-quarters  of  it  fell  the  first  three 
days  of  July,  and  the  last  week  of  August." 

It  is  stated  in  the  Genesee  Farmer,  published  at  Rochester,  New  York, 
that  the  "  total  amount  of  rain  in  June,  July,  and  August,  was  10  inches." 

A  journal  kept  at  Athens,  Georgia,  and  given  in  the  Southern  Cultiva- 
tor, says:  "The  total  amount  of  rain  for  March  was  0.70;  April,  0.12; 
May,  1.2L;  and  June,  0.48  inch  ;  for  July,  3.60 ;  August,  0.74;  Septem- 
ber, 0..58." 

.  "  In  Chicago,  from  April  26  to  May,  1.63  ;  May  26  to  June  27,  4.12; 
from  July  to  August,  2.93;  August  to  September,  1.53." 

The  quantity  ol  rain  noted  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  July,  was  4.34 
inches. 
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The  ravages  of  insects  do  not  seem  to  have  been  as  great  as  in  some 
former  years  ;  at  least,  the  complaints  of  them  in  the  public  journals,  and 
the  notices  ©f  the  crops  furnished,  are  not  so  numerous.  The  army  worm 
is  mentioned  as  troublesome  near  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  ;  in  Michigan, 
Ionia  county  ;  also,  in  Wisconsin  ;  and  locusts  in  Missouri  and  Louisi- 
ana; the  fly  and  weevil  m  some  sections  of  the  west,  though  not  to  the 
extent  of  former  years.  These  will  mostly  be  noticed  in  their  proper 
place,  under  the  respective  crops  thus  suffering. 

The  damage  by  violent  storms  and  tempests  has  also,  it  is  believed, 
been  less  than  usual,  though  occasional  notices  have  met  our  eye  of  in- 
jury thus  sustained. 

On  an  inspection  of  the  tabular  estimate,  it  will  be  seen  that  wheat  is 
raised  in  all  the  States  except  one — Louisiana.  In  the  census  statistics 
69  bushels  was  put  down  to  this  State ;  but,  as  the  amount  was  so  trifling, 
it  has  not  been  deemed  advisable  to  retain  it.  The  amount  raised  in 
Rhode  Island  and  Florida  is  also  very  small.  Of  barley  it  may  be  said, 
that  though  but  a  minor  crop  in  most  States,  there  are  but  two,  Louisiana 
and  Florida,  where  it  is  not  numbered  among  the  crops.  Oats,  Indian 
corn,  potatoes,  and  hay,  are  more  or  less  cultivated  in  every  State  of  the 
Union  ;  rye,  to  some  extent,  in  all  except  Florida  ;  buckwheat,  in  twenty ; 
hemp,  in  five  ;  tobacco,  in  seventeen  ;  rice,  in  eleven  ;  silk,  in  greater  or 
less  degree,  in  nearly  all ;  cotton,  in  fourteen  States  ;  and  sugar,  also,  in 
almost  every  one. 

In  reviewing  the  crops  we  shall  not  adopt  any  uniform  order  of  arrange- 
ment; though,  in  most  cases,  we  shall  be  guided,  in  the  form  of  proce- 
dure, by  the  rank  the  different  States  hold  in  relation  to  the  product  under 
notice,  or  geographical  situation. 

WHEAT. 

The  wheat  crop  of  New  York  appears  to  have  suffered  but  little  from 
the  extremes  of  the  weather.  On  comparing  the  accounts  at  an  early 
period  of  the  growing  season  of  the  sections  where  the  largest  quantities 
are  raised,  we  find  them  in  general  quite  favorable.  Thus,  as  early  as  * 
March  it  is  stated  of  the  crop  in  Livingston  county  and  vicinity,  that  the 
wheat  looked  "  remarkably  wtll."  We  meet  with  similar  statements  in 
April  and  May  in  respect  to  the  western  section  of  the  State.  As  a  speci- 
men take  the  following: 

"  Wheat  in  this  quarter  is  looking  tolerably  well ;  though  the  crop,  gen- 
erally speaking,  is  not  as  promising  as  that  of  last  year.'' — Canandaigua 
JRepuhlicaiu 

"  Wheat  a  corning. — A  friend  showed  us,  yesterday,  several  perfectly 
formed  heads  of  wheat  of  this  season's  growth,  which,  considerins:  the 
generally  low  stage  of  the  thermometer,  may  be  considered  a  pretty  fair 
development  of  the  coming  wheat  crop." — Rochester  Advertiser. 

Agam,  early  in  June,  the  Genesee  Democrat  says  that  the  crops  in  that 
vicinity  looked  "  tolerably  well."  The  Syracuse  State  Journal  gives  a 
similar  testimony,  as  does  likewise  the  Onondaga  Standard  ;  and  the  On- 
tario Repository  mentions  that  the  wheat  crop  was  "improving;"  and, 

with  an  occasional  exception,  the  fields  give  promise  of  a  fair  yield." 

As  the  harvest  advanced,  we  find  under  date  of  Syracuse,  July  11  th — 
"  The  fields  of  wheat  within  sight  are  assuming  a  golden  appearance,  and  ia 
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the  course  of  next  week  the  reapers  will  commence  gathering  a  most  beau- 
tiful crop  of  a  clear  plump  berry.  Our  opinion,  formed  by  information  from 
those  who  have  abundant  means  of  knowing,  is,  that  the  wheat  crop  of 
this  State  the  present  year  will  exceed  that  of  last  year  at  least  one-quarter^ 
if  not  one-third.  The  quantity  will  not  only  be  larger,  but  the  quality 
will  exceed  that  of  former  years."  The  Newburgh  Telegraph  says : 
<'  Many  fields  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  weevil,  a  fly  maggot,  while 
a  large  number  have  been  partially,  and  others  wholly  destroyed."  "  The 
wheat  crop  of  Delaware  county,"  it  is  stated  in  the  Albany  Argus,  about 
the  same  time,  "  is  represented  as  very  fine."  In  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  it  is  also  considered  very  good."  "  The  weather  for  securing  it  was 
for  the  most  part  uncommonly  favorable." 

In  the  month  of  August  the  accounts  still  continue  to  be  for  the  most 
part  favorable.  Thus  the  Batavia  Times  says  :  "  The  wheat  crop,  which 
is  of  the  most  importance,  is  now  secured  in  good  order,  and  is  in  general? 
very  fair."    And  under  date  of  Buffalo,  August  1st,  it  is  said  : 

"  Whiter  wfieat. — This  crop  has  been  all  secured  and  in  good  order. 
The  yield  will  be  more  than  an  average.  But  the  total  quantity  raised 
will  not  be  equal  to  the  crop  raised  in  1839,  which  was  the  crop.  Later^. 
some  suffered  by  the  rust  in  some  localities,  but  generally  the  crop  is  ex- 
cellent. There  was  not  as  large  a  breadth  laid  down  to  wheat  last  fall  as 
usual,  and  there  will  be  still  less  this  year.  Two  causes  are  operating  :. 
one,  the  price  is  too  low ;  the  other,  many  kinds  of  spring  crops  pay  bet- 
ter, and  that  kind  of  tillage  will  not  exhaust  land  so  rapidly.  Formerly  it 
was  the  custom  to  sow  wheat  after  wheat.  It  is  now  growing  to  be  the^ 
custom  to  take  a  crop  of  wheat  once  in  three  or  four  years,  stock  down 
with  clover,  and  alternate  with  pasture  and  spring  grain.  If  followed 
for  a  few  years,  our  wheat  crop  will  excel  anything  that  we  have  ever  yet 
done  in  growing  this  grain.  Spring  wheat  has  suffered  by  reason  of  the 
drought,  but  will  still  yield  a  fair  return."  At  a  later  date,  August  11,  we 
find  similar  statements  :  "  The  wheat  crop,  just  harvested,  as  we  have 
before  had  occasion  to  state,  was  one  of  unprecedented  abundance." 

The  Danville  Republican,  speaking  of  the  crop  in  the  Genesee  valleyj. 
says  :    The  crop  is  pronounced  by  all  to  be  the  best  that  ever  grew  m 
this  valley." 

The  Plattsburgh  Republican  remarks,  of  the  three  northern  counties, , 
that  the  crop  was  very  good.  "  Some  of  the  finest  fields  of  wheat"  ever 
noticed  in  that  part  of  the  State,  were  observed  in  passing  through 
Franklin  and  a  part  of  CUnton  county.  In  the  interior  of  the  State,  and 
along  the  Mohawk  in  general,  as  well  as  south  of  these  counties,  the 
wheat  crop  was  considered  better  than  in  the  previous  year.  It  is  less 
necessary  to  pursue  the  detailed  notices  of  the  progress  of  the  crop  in  this 
State,  on  account  of  being  furnished  with  the  statistics  of  the  State  cen- 
sus for  1844 ;  and  having  thus  a  basis  on  which  to  learn,  by  comparison^ 
therewith,  the  probable  increase  or  diminution.  This  has  been  done  With 
considerable  minuteness,  and  thus  the  conclusions  drawn  seem  to  de- 
serve the  character  of  more  reliable  estimates  than  for  any  previous  year^, 
except  just  after  the  census  of  1840. 

From  information  gathered  since  the  harvest,  it  is  believed  that  the  gain 
on  the  crop  of  1844,  in  the  heavy  wheat- growing  counties  of  western 
New  York,  must'have  been  from  "  20  to  25  per  cent."  In  the  southwest- 
ern section,  bordering  on  Pennsylvania,  the  increase  may  not  have  beea^ 
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quite  so  great;  perhaps  not  more  than  10  per  cent.    The  season,  how- 
ever, was  naiich  more  favorable — there  was  no  rnst.    More  towards  the 
centre  of  the  State,  along  Lake  Ontario,  and  around  the  small  interior 
lakes,  as  well  still  further  south,  and  bordering  on  Pennsylvania,  the  re- 
port is  not  less  favorable,  and  the  gain  is  estimated  at  from  10  to  20  per 
cent.  ;  and,  in  some  cases,  perhaps  still  higher.    In  the  central  eastera 
portion,  along  the  Mohawk  river,  and  extending  south  and  north  of  this^ 
the  crop  was  much  better  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  estimates,  as 
variously  given,  are  "  15,  25,  33^-,  50,  and  even  100  per  cent."    It  may 
be  recollected  that  great  complaint  has  been  made  for  several  years  past 
in  some  of  the  counties  near  the  Mohawk  river  of  the  ravages  of  the 
weevil,  which  had  nearly  checked  the  cultivation  of  wheat  there.  The 
past  year,  however,  this  evil  has  been  greatly  lessened.    Of  Schoharie- 
county,  for  example,  it  is  said — "No  injury  from  the  weevil,  which  has: 
heretofore  destroyed  the  crop,  and  it  is  better  in  the  ratio  of  a  superior 
yield  to  an  almost  entire  failure  ;  the  quantity  of  seed  is  larger  than  has 
been  known  in  the  best  wheat-growing  years."    "  The  dry  and  warm 
season  which  brought  the  grain  to  maturity  early,  before  the  insect  could 
prey  upon  it,"  is  assigned  eis  the  probable  cause.    Of  the  crop  in  the  ad- 
joining county  of  Otsego,  it  is  said  that  it  was  "  nearly  if  not  quite  double 
the  quantity  of  the  crop  of  the  year  before.    The  weevil  heretofore  has 
prevented  the  sowing  of  wheat;  but,  as  its  ravages  were  less  the  previous 
summer,  a  greater  quantity  was  sown  and  harvested  last  summer."  There- 
was  likewise  a  "  better  preparation  of  the  soil,"  and  the  quantity  raised  is 
"  increased  in  proportion  to  the  seed  sown,"  and  to  the  improved  culture.. 
In  the  northeastern  section  of  the  State,  and  bordering  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain  and  the  Hudson,  the  increase  of  the  crop  is  estimated  at  ^'  25  per 
cent."    Lower  down,  however,  in  the  vicinity  of  Rensselaer  county,  the 
drought  operated  unfavorably,  and  it  is  thought  to  have  fallen  off  "  10  per- 
cent."   The  river  counties  have  generally  increased  from  10  to  20  per 
cent.,  as  they  were  not  affected  so  much  by  the  weevil  and  rust  as  in  the 
previous  year.    In  some  cases  there  was  less  land  tilled,  but  the  quantity- 
raised  was  greater,  and  the  wheat  was  also  of  a  better  quality.    Similar  re- 
sults are  stated  as  to  this  crop  on  Long  Island.    Taking  the  whole  State^, 
therefore,  we  feel  warranted  in  fixing  the  increase  of  the  crop  at  a  little 
above  20  per  cent,  more  than  that  of  the  previous  year.    The  census  of 
1844,  which  we  have  taken  as  the  basis  of  our  estimate,  gave  for  that 
year  13,391,770  bushels,  and  the  amount  of  acres  thus  cultivated  958,233: 
acres,  which  gives  nearly  an  avejage  of  fourteen  bushels  per  acre.  We- 
have  compared  the  counties  and  notices  respecting  the  growth  of  the  crop- 
and  the  harvest,  as  estimated  by  correspondents,  with  the  census  in  de- 
tail, and  thns  feel  more  confidence  in  our  estimate — meaning  rather  to  fall 
short  than  to  exceed  the  actual  crop.    There  has  been  much  more  atten- 
tion, on  the  whole,  paid  to  the  culture  of  this  crop,  and  deep  ploughing: 
has  in  many  cases  been  resorted  to  with  the  happiest  effects. 

Some  interesting  facts  are  mentioned  in  the  Agricultural  journals  of 
large  crops  raised  during  the  past  year.  Thus,  to  give  a  single  specimen 
or  two,  the  Genesee  Farmer  says :  "  The  last  harvest  has  turned  out 
better  than  was  expected  at  the  time  the  grain  was  cut.  We  have  seen  a 
man  who  has  spent  most  of  his  time  for  the  last  four  weeks  in  threshing- 
wheat  with  a  machine,  who  says  that  nearly  every  farmer  finds  his  yield 
larger  than  he  anticipated  before  it  was  measured.    '  Mr.  John  Barber^  of 
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tFarmington,  took  1 ,500  bushels  from  40  acres — an  average  of  thirty-seven 
and  a  half  bushels.  Thirty-three  acres  in  Pittsfbid  gave  an  average  of 
thirty-seven  bushels.  Sixteen  acres  in  Brighton  gave  an  average  of  thir- 
ty-eight bushels  per  acre.  Mr.  Taft,  of  Greece,  raised  the  past  season 
thirty-six  bushels  of  wheat  on  less  than  one-half  acre  of  land.  Seventy- 
two  bushels  per  acre  is  a  great  crop.'  " 

This  extraordinary  growth  is  attributed  to  its  having  been  manured 
with  horn  shavings  and  scrapings — Mr.  Taft  being  a  comb  maker. 

Som«  interesting  remarks  respecting  the  geological  adaptation  of  the  soil 
■of  portions  of  this  State  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  No.  2,  among  other 
:< papers  relating  to  the  culture  of  wheat  hereafter  mentioned.  They  are 
taken  from  an  agricultural  paper  in  this  State. 

Respecting  the  prospect  for  the  coming  year,  we  find  the  following  ob- 
servations in  the  correspondence  of  the  Genesee  Farmer: 

"  For  one,  1  think  the  coming  year  will  be  a  remarkable  wheat  season. 
:My  reasons  are  these  :  In  the  first  place,  the  ground  has  been  better  pre- 
pared than  I  ever  before  knew  it.  Wherever  I  have  been  this  fall,  I  have 
noticed  a  remarkable  change  in  the  preparing  the  ground  for  wheat,  in- 
istead  of  the  old  method  of  getting  it  in,  no  matter  in  what  condition.  I 
have  seen  many  who  have  adopted  the  proper  mode  of  feeding  the  plant 
with  its  natural  ingredients,  (such  as  lime,  gypsum,  ashes,  charcoal,  (fcc.,) 
■and  nearly  all  seem  to  think  that  wheat,  in  order  to  produce,  should  be  so 
■cultivated  as  to  pay  the  cost  of  production,  and  that  this  cannot  be  done 
without  preparing  the  ground  in  a  proper  manner.  It  has  been  one  of  the 
ifinest  times  for  getting  the  seed  into  the  ground,  and  having  it  germinate, 
«that  I  ever  knew  ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  rains  came  just  often  enough  to  start 
the  seed,  but  not  so  much  as  to  give  it  a  sickly  growth.  I  have  noticed 
^that,  after  a  dry  summer,  we  invariably  have  a  good  wheat  season."  The 
writer  then  recommends  the  employment  of  gypsum,  as  he  supposes  "ths 
^ammonia  of  the  atmosphere,  by  collecting  throughout  the  summer,  and 
having  but  few  chances  to  descend  in  showers,  it  comes  at  the  proper  time 
to  benefit  the  young  and  growing  crop;"  and  hence  it  is  desirable  to  ab- 
r^orb  it  and  hold  it  for  the  use  of  the  crop.  The  editor  of  the  Farmer,  in 
.:some  remarks,  also  approves  the  suggestions,  and  recommends,  with  such 
view,  the  use  of  plaster,  ashes,  and  charcoal,  as  a  top  dressing  in  the  fall 
"Or  the  winter,  and  says  that  "  in  travelling  through  many  counties  in  the 
State,  he  never  saw  the  wheat  crop  look  better." 

The  wheat  crop  of  Ohio,  according  to  the  notices  we  have  gathered, 
^as  subjected  to  considerable  vicissitudes  in  the  early  periods  of  the  sea- 
son.   The  following  are  some  of  the  statements  : 

The  Ohio  Statesman  of  the  Tih  April,  speaking  of  the  cold  weather, 
Nsays  :  "  The  cold  dry  weather  is  favorable  to,  the  wheat  crop,  which  looks 
very  fine  generally."  The  State  Journal,  published  at  Columbus,  under 
^date  of  23d  April,  speaks  of  the  "  wheat  fields  as  suffering  severely  from 
the  protracted  drought."  Several  fields  of  wheat  in  the  neighborhood 
•of  that  city  (it  states)  have  been  abandoned  as  worthless ;  find  in  most  of 
the  fields  it  has  a  sickly  yellow  appearance." 

The  Cleveland  Plaindealer,  of  1st  May,  remarks  :  "  We  have  conversed 
with  farmers  from  distant  points  along  the  lake  shores,  who  tell  us  that 
the  late  rains  have  so  improved  the  appearance  of  the  crops,  that  they  ex- 
|ject  an  average  of  wheat."  In  the  Ohio  Cultivator  of  the  same  date, 
ifter. mentioning  the  severe  drought,  and  a  partial  relief  from  a  slight  fall 
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of  rain,  it  is  stated  :  The  wheat  crop,  however,  is  not  as  generally  in- 
jured  as  was  at  one  lime  anticipated.  We  know  of  some  fields  that  are 
quite  destroyed  by  the  conjoined  effects  of  frost  and  drought ;  but  such 
cases  are  not  numerous.  Most  of  the  fields  in  this  region  are  more  or  less 
thinned  and  killed  in  spots ;  though  the  plenteous  rains  of  the  past  few 
days  are  giving  them  good  color,  and  they  Jook  finely  to  the  passer  by. 
If  the  season  proves  favorable,  the  wheat  crop  of  tlie  State  may  yet  be  a 
good  one." 

The  Ravenna  Star  also  mentions  the  frosts  and  drought,  and  says  ; 
"  Wheat  and  spring  wheat  seem  likely  to  prove  very  light,  unless  the  con- 
tinued unfavorable  weather  should  render  them  a  total  failure." 

A  correspondent  of  a  public  jourual  from  Newark,  Licking  countyp., 
writes,  under  date  of  27th  May :  "  Wheat,  much  of  it,  is  suffering  for 
rain,  and  in  low  places  is  injured  by  frosts."  The  Dayton  Journal  says, 
however,  that there  is  reason  to  hope  the  crop  will  be  abundant  in  that 
section." 

"  It  looks  well  about  here,"  says  the  Toledo  Blade.    The  Clinton  Re- 
publican estimates,  during  the  same  month,  that  "  there  will  not  be  more 
than  half  a  crop  of  wheat,"    The  Columbus  State  Journal,  of  the  29tli 
and  31st  of  May,  declares  :  "  It  is  now  almost  certain  that  the  wheat  crop 
in  that  section  of  the  State,  and  north  to  the  lakes,  is  injured  beyond  re- 
covery by  the  frost  and  drought.    The  crop,  under  any  circumstances,,, 
will  not  be  more  than  an  average  one."    The  wheat  fields,  with  here  and 
there  an  exception,  look  bad.    With  a  majority  of  our  farmers,  the  pros- 
pect of  the  wheat  crop  is  hopeless.    The  frost  of  the  29th  is  mentioned  as 
"  one  of  the  severest  spring  frosts  ever  known,  cutting  everything  withia 
its  reach  to  the  ground."  The  Findiay  Farmer,  of  27th  May,  says  :  "  The 
severe  drought  is  doing  much  injury  to  the  wheat  crop.    Wheat  is  begin- 
ning to  head,  and  some  of  it  is  not  over  a  foot  in  height."    Similar  is  the  - 
report  given  about  that  time  by  the  Mansfield  Shield  and  Banner,  and  by 
the  Trumbull  Democrat,  in  which  apprehensions  are  expressed  that  there 
will  not  be  more  than  half  a  crop.    The  Cincinnati  Gazette,  however,, 
speaks  more  encouragingly,  about  the  same  time:  "  We  hear  of  some- 
complaints  in  Ohio ;  but  v/e  think,  from  all  we  can  gather,  that  we  shall 
have  an  average  wheat  crop.    Such  is  the  promise  now  ;  and  that  promise- 
is  increased  by  the  present  weather.    Rain  is  falling  fast;  and  the  dry 
earth  is  drinking  it  up  as  if  athirst.    Some  sections  have  suffered  severely 
from  the  drought;  for  instance,  around  Columbus  and  Mount  Pleasant^, 
in  this  county.    In  the  latter  they  have  had,  iintil  within  the  last  two- 
days,  only  three  dashes  of  rain  since  February."    With  allowance,  how- 
ever, for  diversity  of  opinion,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  wheal  , 
crop  appeared  most  unpromising  through  the  month  of  May.   In  the  Ohio  ' 
Statesman  we  find  the  following  account  respecting  the  wheat  in  their 
respective  counties  in  this  State,  as  furnished  by  the  members  of  tte'- 
grand  jury  during  their  attendance  on  the  United  States  court,  viz  : 

Lorain  county — "about  one- fourth  of  a  crop." 

Clermont — "  the  best  for  ten  years." 

Lake — ''about  the  same  as  last  year;  not  so  much  straw,  but  better 
filled,  and  the  wheat  much  heavier." 

Starke  county—"  will  yield  little  more  than  half  a  crop  ;  suffered  greatly 
by  the  late  frosts  and  dry  weather.    The  grain,  however,  will  be  vastly;- 
better  than  last  year,  being  full  and  plump." 
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Highland  county — "  a  better  crop  than  since  1839 ;  not  so  much  straw 
as  usual,  but  well  filled  and  heavy." 

Tuscarawas  county — "  in  the  plains  and  river  bottoms  not  half  a  crop 
«of  wheat ;  on  the  ridges  more  than  half  a  crop ;  but  not  an  average  crop 
on  the  whole." 

Richland  county — "  somewhat  injured  by  frost  and  drought.  Farmers 
think  there  will  b«  as  much  wheat  cut  as  last  year,  although  more  was 
--sown." 

Meigs  county — "  unusually  good;  this  year  better  than  I  have  known, 
it  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Some  fields  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
-county,  where  the  soil  is  of  a  cold  clayey  nature,  were  injured  some  by 
4he  late  frosts." 

Fairfield  county — "  crop  about  on  an  average  ;  grain  plump  and  full." 

Guernsey  county — "  considerable  injury  by  frost,  although  a  fall  ave- 
l-age  crop,  and  the  grain  unusually  full  and  plump." 

Hamilton  county — "  crop  in  this  county  is  larger  than  an  average  ;  the 
l)erry  large  and  sound,  and  universally  heavy,  calculated  to  make  flour  of 
the  best  quality."  Warren,  Butler,  and  Preble,  reported  to  be  similar  to 
Hamilton. 

Greene  county — ^'  the  greatest  abundance  of  wheat  ever  known  before, 
and  of  the  best  quality." 

From  the  above  it  would  appear  that  in  the  southwestern  and  southera 
^central  section  the  crop  was  very  good,  while  in  the  northern  central  and 
northeast,  towards  the  lake,  it  was  not  so  good. 

The  month  of  June  dispelled  much  of  the  apprehension  which  had  ex- 
isted respecting  the  wheat  crop  of  Ohio  ;  as  the  harvest  came  on,  the  ac- 
counts from  all  sections  brightened.  Thus  we  find  such  notices  as  the 
following : 

The  crop  is  greatly  injured,  and  field  after  field  mostly  ruined ;  yet 
there  may  b©  more  wheat  than  the  most  i^nguinehave  hoped  for." — Ohio 
tS'tatesrnan,  June  2. 

Again  :  "  As  for  wheat,  there  is  a  much  better  prospect  than  a  week  or 
ten  days  ago.  Though  the  crop  will  be  short  in  Ohio,  there  is  no  danger 
of  a  famine.  From  many  parts  of  the  country  the  papers  speak  of  fair 
wheat  crops."  "The  wheat  and  grass  crops  were  so  far  advanced  that 
they  must  be  quite  light  in  most  parts  of  the  State,  although  the  rains  will 
greatly  benefit  them,  and  the  yield  will  be  better  generally  than  was  anti- 
cipated. Being  light  in  straw,  wheat  will  be  less  liable  to  suffer  from 
rust  than  is  usual ;  so  that  the  yield  may  be  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than 
for  several  years  past,  especially  in  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  the 
nState." 

From  the  Cincinnati  Gazette. 

Crops  in  ike  Sciota  valley^  Ohio. — A  good  j  udge,  lately  visiting  this 
'i?-alley,  writes  us  as  follows  : 

''In  going  from  Columbus  to  Portsmouth,  I  was  much  pleased  to  find 
that  all  portions  of  our  fine  valley  have  not  suffered  as  much  from  the  ef- 
fects of  cold  a»d  drought  as  the  region  about  Qoluiubus.  From  Circle- 
viUe,  south,  the  wheat  along  the  valley  promises  fair;  it  is  light  in  straw, 
hut  will  be  less  likely  to  sutler  from  rust  than  if  of  strong  growth,  as  last 
year." 
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The  wheat  crop  is  much  changed  for  the  better ;  so  that  the  panic 
•created  by  the  extrenne  drought  is  now  at  an  end.    The  wheat,  however, 
in  this  region,  must  be  far  below  an  average  crop." — Mount  Vernon  (  O.) 
Times^  20th  June. 

The  DaytDii  Journal  says  :  "  Within  the  last  two  weeks,  a  most  favor- 
able change  has  taken  place  in  the  prospects  of  the  farmer.  The  wheat 
has  improved  wonderfully,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  crop  in  this 
county  will  be  greater  than  an  average  one.  We  have  conversed  with  a 
number  of  farmers  within  a  few  days  past,  and  all  agree  in  the  fact  stated. 
The  wheat  has  headed  finely,  and  the  berry  is  remarkably  plump  and 
heavy;  so  that  the  yield  will  not  only  be  more  abundant  than  usual,  but 
the  grain  will  be  of  a  superior  quality.  If  the  farmer  should  have  favor- 
able weather  for  securing  his  crop,  he  will  be  amply  repaid  for  his  toil." 

In  relation  to  Allen  county,  the  Lima  Reporter  says :  During  the  past 
ten  days  the  weather  has  been  as  seasonable,  and  vegetation  has  grown  as 
iine,  as  heart  could  wish.  We  have  lately  had  copious  and  refreshing 
showers  ;  and,  instead  of  a  famine,  as  some  unnecessarily  feared,  we  have 
now  the  fair  prospect  of  a  fine  harvest.  It  is  the  general  opinion  of  the 
people  now,  that  there  will  be  more  wheat  raised  in  the  county  this  year 
than  last."  A  correspondent  from  Champaign  county  of  June  28,  thus 
writes  to  a  friend  in  this  city  :  "  The  wheat  crop  has  come  out  beyond  all 
our  expectations  ;  it  is  filled  very  plump." — Cleveland  Herald. 

Again  :  The  Circleville  (Ohio)  Herald,  of  the  6th  of  June,  gives  a  more 
favorable  account  of  the  crops  in  that  section  of  Ohio.  It  says  :  "  The 
injury  is  not  so  general  as  we  had  feared.  We  are  informed  that  in  some 
portions  of  the  country  the  wheat  crop  will  be  an  average  one,  and  in 
others  from  one-half  to  two  thirds  will  be  realized.  The  near  approach 
of  the  harvest  renders  any  attempt  now  to  misrepresent  the  state  of  the 
crops  useless."  The  Columbus  Journal  speaks  of  the  wheat  crop  in  that 
section  as  "  heading  well,  and  the  grain  better  than  it  has  been  for  many 
years.  Occasionally  a  field  may  be  seen  in  which  the  grain  is  worthless. 
In  Muskingum  and  Licking,  the  wheat  crop  will  be  better  than  was  ex- 
pected. In  Morgan  better  than  it  was  last  year."  A  gentleman  from 
Washington  county,  Ohio,  informs  the  Columbus  Journal,  that  "  the  wheat 
crop  in  the  Muskingum  valley  will  double  that  of  last  year.  In  his  own 
county,  the  farmers  had  nearly  finished  harvesting  when  he  left,  and  they 
were  able  to  speak  with  certainty  as  to  the  character  of  the  crop." 

"  The  wheat  harvest  has  commenced  earlier,  w.e  behave,  than  was  ever 
before  known  in  this  country.  We  understand  they  were  harvesting 
wheat  in  Groton  a  week  ago.  The  crop  is  heavier  than  was  expected  a 
few  weeks  ago,  and  the  grain  is  good.  Late  rains  give  us  a  prospect  of 
other  crops." — Sanduski/  {O.)  Clarion^  June. 

"  e  have  had  a  favorable  change  in  the  weather  within  the  last  two 
weeks  past,  which  has  wonderfully  improved  the  appearance  of  the  wheat 
crop.  In  some  of  the  townships  we  heard  it  stated  that  the  crop  will  be 
an  average  with  the  last  two  years  as  to  quantity,  while  the  quality  will 
be  quite  superior.  If  the  farmer  shall  have  favorable  weather  for  securing 
his  crops,  the  yield  will  be  abundant." — Painesv'dle  TeUgrnpfi^  Jane  25. 

The  abundant  rains  with  which  the  country  has  been  blessed  during 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  days  have  very  much  improved  the  crops  in  this 
section,  and  indeed  throughout  the  State.  From  what  we  are  able  to 
gather  from  our  exchanges,  we  think  there  will  be  full  two-thirds  of  an 
average  yield  of  wheat  iia  the  State.    la  Eri?  county  we  have  heard  that 
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the  wheat  crop  will  be  nearly  if  not  quite  as  large  as  last  year.  The^ 
quantity  in  this  county  will  be  much  larger  than  any  one  anticipated  two 
weeks  ago — more,  probably,  than  will  be  needed  for  home  consumption." 
— Huron  Reflector,  June  25. 

The  accounts  in  July  are  generally  more  flattering,  as  the  weather  was 
more  favorable  for  the  harvest.  Still  some  of  the  sections  suffered  from 
the  previous  drought  and  cold.  We  throw  together  a  number  of  notices 
with  reference  to  various  parts  of  the  State,  as  given  in  some  of  the  pub- 
lic journals  during  the  month  of  July : 

"  Within  the  last  two  weeks  a  most  favorable  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  prospects  of  the  farmer.  The  wheat  has  improved  wonderfully,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  crop  in  this  (Montgomery)  county  will  be 
greater  than  an  average  one." — Dayton  Journal. 

"  We  are  told  by  many  of  the  farmers  that  the  yield  of  wheat  will  be 
twice  as  great  this  year  as  last." — Xenia  Torchlight. 

The  farmers  are  now  very  busy  with  their  wheat.  The  crop  to  be 
secured  is  better  than  any  which  has  been  raised  for  the  last  ten  years." — 
Dayton  Journal. 

"  The  wheat,  we  are  told,  is  generally  very  well  filled  ;  but  that  cut  be- 
fore the  rain  has  in  many  instances  grown." — Butler  County  Journal. 

"  From  what  we  can  learn,  the  crop  in  old  Muskingum  county,  this 
season,  will  no  doubt  exceed  that  of  the  last,  which  was  little  over  half  a 
crop,  and  the  quality  is  far  superior.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  the  grain  can- 
not be  surpassed  for  size  and  plumpness." — Zanesville  Republican. 

"  Our  iVheat  crop  will  be  probably  better  than  it  has  been  for  the  last 
four  years." — Highland  Co.  Gazette. 

"  A  person  from  Wilhams  county,  Ohio,  informs  us  that  the  crops  there 
look  fine.    Wheat  is  better  than  it  has  been  for  many  years. 

"  With  occasional  fine  showers,  we  have  had  sufficient  dry  weather  to 
enable  farmers  to  harvest  their  wheat  in  good  order.  South  of  this  it  is 
nearly  all  secured.  In  this  region  it  is  nearly  all  cut,  excepting  where 
fields  were  injured  by  frost,  and  a  second  growth  of  heads  put  forth; 
patches  of  this  kind  are  in  some  cases  struck  with  rust,  but  as  a  whole  the 
quality  of  the  crop  is  remarkably  fine.  The  quantity  is  not  large,  though 
as  great,  v/e  believe,  as  the  average  for  seveial  years  past.  The  same,  we 
learn,  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  eastern  counties  along  the  Ohio  river ; . 
also  in  the  western  portion  of  the  State  ;  but  in  the  central  northern  coun- 
ties, including  most  of  the  best  wheat  region,  the  crop  is  said  to  be  very 
deficient.  The  Cleveland  papers  complain  of  severe  drought  in  that  region 
at  the  present  time." — Ohio  Cultivator,  July  15. 

Again,  in  the  same  paper  of  another  date  :  "  The  wheat,  too,  that  was 
not  killed  by  frost,  has  filled  out  more  plump  and  heavy  than  has  been 
known  for  many  years  in  these  parts,  and  the  yield,  though  very  light  in  - 
straw,  will,  it  is  judged,  be  greater  than  for  two  or  three  years  past ;  though 
this  is  not  the  case  in  many  of  the  more  northern  counties,  where  the 
most  wheat  is  commonly  produced." 

"  The  panic  created  among  the  farmers  of  this  vicinity,  and  among 
oiliers,  has  to  a  great  extent  ceased  ;  at  least  so  far  as  Pickaway  county  is 
concerned.  From  present  appearances,  we  assert  that  the  yield  of  wheat 
in  this  ceunty  will  be  larger,  and  the  grain  better,  than  the  crop  has  been 
for  the  last  four  years." — Gum^d  and  Pilot. 

"  The  journals  of  last  week,  in  Jefferson,  Ross,  Muskingum,  Lickingj , 
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Fairfield,  Franklin,  Clark,  Greene,  Montgomery,  Warren,  and  Hamilton 
counties,  all  speak  of  the  harvest  having  been  partly  secured,  and  pro- 
nounce the  wheat  crop  as  good  or  better  than  for  some  years  past.  The 
quality  of  the  grain  very  superior. 

"  We  are  glad  to  hear,  by  our  country  exchanges,  that  the  wheat  crop 
has  most  agreeably  disappointed  the  farmers.  The  smallness  of  the  stock 
has  been  made  up  by  the  plumpness  and  fullness  of  the  grain.  Even  in. 
Starke  county,  and  others  in  the  neighborhood,  where  the  crop  was  sup- 
posed to  be  badly  destroyed,  it  turned  out  to  be  very  good.  In  the  Miami 
country  it  never  was  better." — Cincinnati  Chronicle,  ilth  inst. 

The  St.  Clairsville  Gazette  (Belmont  county)  says  :  The  yield  is  not 
large  in  this  county,  but  what  we  have  is  excellent ;  we  have  seen  sam- 
ples that  weighed  68  and  70  pounds  to  the  bushel." 

The  Milan  Tribune  says  :     The  wheat  harvest  is  about  over,  and  a 
fine  time  the  farmers  have  had." 

The  accounts  received  at  a  still  later  date,  and  since  the  harvest  has 
been  fully  gathered,  exhibit  much  diversity,  and  in  some  instances  appear 
to  be  at  variance  with  the  foregoing. 

From  the  counties  lying  north  of  the  centre  and  along  Lake  Erie,  we 
learn  that  the  drought  so  much  affected  the  crop  as  to  lessen  it  at  least 
"  33  per  cent."  The  crop  also  in  the  counties  northeast  of  the  central, 
comprising  Wayne,  Starke,  &c.,are  said  likewise  to  have  suffered  severely, 
and  the  crop  is  considered  to  have  been  "  30  per  cent  less."  The  coun- 
ties adjoining  these,  bordering  on  Pennsylvania  and  the  Ohio  river,  are 
likewise  estimated  to  have  suffered  at  least  "  30  per  cent."  Of  the  north 
central  counties,  comprising  Delaware,  Marion,  and  Richland,  it  is  said 
that  "  wheat  was  a  poor  crop  in  1844,  and  much  worse  in  1845.  In  many 
townships  the  yield  did  not  return  the  seed.  The  Hessian  fly  did  not 
much  injure  the  crop  of  1845,  but  the  warm  and  pleasant  fall  which  we 
have  just  passed  has  favored  and  extended  the  ravages  of  this  insect  upon 
the  growing  crop."  The  loss  is  estimated  at  "  50  per  cent."  and  by  one 
correspondent  the  damage  has  been  put  as  high  as  "  70  per  cent."  In  the 
southeastern  section,  from  the  centre  of  the  State,  the  crop  is  thought  to 
.have  been  "  better  by  ten  per  cent."  Further  to  the  north  it  is  said  to  be 
one -third  less.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  Scioto  valley,  just  south  of  the 
central  counties,  the  crop  is  considered  as  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  In  the  Miami  valley  and  the  southwestern  counties  of  the 
State,  bordering  on  Indiana,  it  is  estimated  to  have  been  from  25  to  30  per 
cent,  better  than  in  1844.  A  good  judge,  speaking  of  the  centre  of  the 
Miami  valley,  says  :  "  Much  apprehension  was  felt  during  the  early  part 
of  the  season,  on  account  of  late  frosts  and  protracted  drought,  that  the  crop 
would  prove  a  failure,  but  the  grain  filled  out  well,  and  was  almost  entire- 
ly free  from  smut  and  rust."  He  thinks  it  to  have  been  30  per  cent, 
better"  than  in  the  previous  year.  In  the  northwestern  counties  border- 
ing on  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  along  the  Miami  river,  the  crop  was  much 
better ;  and  it  is  estimated  even  as  high  as  "  50  per  cent,  more."  In  the 
section  along  Lake  Erie,  east  of  these  last  counties,  also,  the  decrease  is 
thought  to  have  been    25  per  cent." 

In  the  Albany  Cultivator  of  January,  184&,  a  correspondent  from  Zanes- 
ville  writes  thus,  respecting  the  crop  in  some  of  the  counties  heretofore 
named,  which  gives  a  somewhat  different  view  from  that  which  is  men-* 
tioned  above.    He  says : 
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"  On  all  flat  lands  in  the  northern  part  of  Lickmg,  parts  of  Delaware 
and  Franklin,  and  considerable  portions  of  the  adjoining  counties  northj 
the  wheat  crop  of  last  season  was  almost  a  total  failure,  in  consequence  of 
a  frost  the  29th  of  May.  I  am  told  that  the  farmers  now  have  to  buy  their 
wheat  for  family  use ;  and  many,  who  early  in  the  spring  thought  their 
prospects  good  for  a  crop  of  400  to  600  bushels,  did  not  get  even  so  much 
.as  their  seed." 

In  Muskingum  county  they  think  they  have  little  more  than  half  of 
an  average  crop  of  wheat;  but  what  there  is,  is  of  a  superior  quality." 

A  good  judge  writes  respecting  Muskingum  county  and  its  vicinity : 

"  At  your  request,  I  give  you  my  views  of  the  general  character  of  the 
wheat  crops  of  1844  and  1845  in  this  vicinity;  and  by  'this  vicinity,' I 
mean  the  region  of  country  supplying  the  mills  here  with  wheat. 

"  The  breadth  of  wheat  sown  in  the  fall  of  1833  was  very  large,  and 
the  prospect  for  a  good  crop  unusually  propitious  until  the  time  of  the  ^ 
wheat  blooming. 

"  Just  at  this  most  critical  juncture,  we  had  a  succession  of  wet,  stormy 
weather,  for  two  or  three  weeks ;  so  much  so  as  to  damage  the  crop  in 
quantity  to  the  extent  of  one  half ;  and  the  quahty,  also,  was  ve7y  much 
deteriorated,  the  average  weight  not  exceeding  53  lbs.  per  bushel.  On 
the  whole,  I  consider  the  wheat  crop  of  1844  in  this  vicinity  less  than  one- 
half  of  an  average. 

"  In  the  fall  of  1844  the  breadth  of  wheat  sown  was  somewhat  less 
than  in  the  previous  year.  The  appearance  of  the  wheat  on  the  ground 
in  the  early  spring  was  also  less  propitious  ;  still  the  prospect  was  toler- 
ably good,  and  the  crop  would  probably  have  been  an  average  one,  but 
for  two  or  three  very  severe  frosts  which  occurred  in  the  month  of  May — 
the  first  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  and  the  last  towards  the  close. 

"  The  effects  of  these  frosts  were  immediately  visible,  and  great  fear 
was  entertained  that  this  vicinity  (and,  indeed,  the  whole  of  Ohio)  wouiu 
not  yield  sufficient  for  consumption  and  seed.  Thousands  of  acres  were 
not  worth  cutting  at  the  time  of  harvest,  and  thousands  more  hardly  re- 
paid the  labor  of  saving  and  threshing. 

"  So  far  as  I  can  at  present  judge,  the  crop  in  this  vicinity  will  not  be 
over  one-third  of  an  average,  and  certainly  not  one-half  The  quality 
is  fair,  weighing  generally  from  58  to  60  lbs.  per  bushel ;  some  of  the 
wheat  partially  injured  by  the  frosts  weighs  very  light — say  52  to  54  lbs. 
per  bushel. 

"  The  prospect  for  the  coming  harvest  (1846)  is  at  present  very  encou- 
raging; the  quantity  sown  last  fall  was  unusually  large ;  and  farmers^ 
having  been  disappointed  in  their  hopes  for  three  successive  years,  took 
more  pains  in  seeding  than  perhaps  ever  before  in  this  vicinity.  The 
season,  also,  was  unusually  propitious  during  the  time  of  seeding,  and 
has  continued  so  up  to  the  present  moment. 

"  The  foregoing  are  my  views  in  regard  to  the  two  wheat  crops  of  1844 
and  1845;  and,  during  the  whole  of  my  experience,  I  never  witnessed 
any  thing  to  be  compared  with  them.  In  1844  the  quality  (in  addition  to 
a  deficiency  of  nearly  one-half)  was  such  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
make  a  good  quality  of  flout;  and  in  1845,  although  the  quality  is  fair, 
the  quantity  is  probably  not  more  than  one-third  of  an  average. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  drought  affected  some  sections  of  the 
State  far  more  than  others.    A  comparison  has  been  made  anew  with  the 
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census  of  1840,  lo  ascertaiii  as  carefally  as  p^saible  what  sections  have 
yielded  the  greatest  amount  of  wheat,  as  also  the  population ;  and,  after 
the  be&t  investigaiion  of  the  causes  operating  on  the  crop  of  1845,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  it  must  be  fixed  at  about  15  percent,  decrease  from  the  previous 
year.  This  conclusion  may  not  correspond  with  that  of  some;  but  it  is 
hoped  that  those  who  are  disposed  to  decry  it  will  at  least  do  us  the  jus- 
tice to  go  through,  in  detail,  as  full  a  collection  of  notes  and  as  extended 
a  comparison  as  we  have  done.  It  will  be  seen,  by  a  reference  to  the  re- 
port for  that  year,  that  the  crop  of  1 842  was  a  very  large  one,  and  that  there 
has  been  a  failing  off  from  that  year  on  account  of  the  rust,  &c. ;  yet  it  is 
believed  there  has  likewise  been  a  gradual  increase  of  the  quantity  of  land 
sown  with  wheat,  and  the  modifying  influence  of  this  element  must  be 
allowed  to  balance,  so  far  as  proper,  the  decrease.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  deficiency  of  last  year,  (1844,)  compared  with  the  crop  of  1842, 
may  have  been  somewhat  too  large,  aud  regard  has  been  had  to  this  con- 
sideration in  fixing  upon  the  estimate  in  the  table;  and  thus  the  propor- 
tion which  the  present  one  bears  to  that  of  1844  is  different  from  what  it 
might  otherwise  have  been. 

The  early  notices  respecting  the  wheat  crop  in  the  great  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  slands  among  the  first  in  the  culture  of  this  grain,  were, 
on  the  whole,  favorable.    In  April,  the  Germantown  Telegraph  says : 

^'  The  grain  looks  well  in  all  directions;  and,  should  ordinary  favorable 
weather  continue  for  the  ensuing  month  or  six  weeks,  a  heavy  crop  of 
wheat  may  be  anticipated.'' 

Early  in  May,  also,  we  observe  the  following  notices  : 

"  The  appearance  of  the  grain  now  indicates  an  abundant  and  plentiful 
reward  for  the  husbandman's  toil." — LewUiown  {Pa.)  Democrat. 

The  editor  of  the  Newtown  Journal,  who  has  been  taking  a  tour  through 
part  of  Bucks,  Montgomery,  Philadelphia,  and  Delaware  counties,  Penn- 
sylvania, notices  the  fine  appearance  of  all  kinds  of  vegetation:  "The 
wheat  crop,  especially,  looks  unusually  fine.  Several  old  farmers  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Brandy  wine  say  they  never  saw  a  finer  prospect  of  winter 
grain." 

'■'Lock  Haven^  (^a-,)  May  10. — In  our  own  immediate  vicinity  the 
grain  fields  look  exceedingly  promising." 

Lancaster^  Pa. — The  Intelligencer  says :  "  Never  within  recollection 
has  this  great  agricultural  county  given  promise  of  more  abundant  crops 
than  in  the  present  season.  The  late  rains  came  most  opportunely,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  now  of  tlie  utmost  abundance  in  all  the  products  oi" 
the  soil." 

Somewhat  later,  there  is  complaint  made,  in  some  sections,  of  drought, 
and  a  frost  in  the  last  week  of  May,  by  which  the  wheat  crop  was  con- 
siderably injured.  Thus  the  Western  Star,  of  Beaver  county,  (Pa.,)  of 
June  6th,  says :  "  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  reports  of  our  farmers  now 
in  attendance  on  court  from  different  parts  of  the  county,  respecting  the 
damage  done  to  the  wheat  and  rye  crops  by  the  late  frosts,  are  of  the  most 
discouraging  nature.  A  few  days  more  will  disclose  the  extent  of  the 
mischief  Owing  to  the  long-continued  drought,  the  crops  would  have 
been  light  without  frosts ;  but  if  the  grain  be  killed,  as  is  stated,  it  will 
prove  a  serious  caiauiity.  The  farmers  must  endeavor  to  provide  for  the 
deficiency  by  sowing  and  planting  buckwheat  and  potatoes." 

"  The  damage  from  frost. — We  have  before  us  a  letter  from  a  cones- 
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pondent  at  Lancaster,  in  this  State,  hy  which  we  learn  that  the  frost  of 
Thursday  and  Friday  nights  of  last  week  was  even  more  disastrous  to  the 
wheai  crop  of  that  county  and  of  Chester  county  than  it  was  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  this  city.  Many  fields  have  been  damaged,  and  some 
entirely  destroyed.  The  effects  of  the  frost  were  more  fatal  in  consequence 
of  the  enfeebled  state  of  vegetation  from  long  drought." — Philadelphia 
'Ledger. 

In  a  communication  to  the  Farmers'  Cabinet,  from  Chester  county,  it 
is  stated  that  the  damage  was  mostly  to  the  Mediterranean  variety,  that 
being  earlier  than  some  others.  A  portion  of  this  statement  is  subjoined, 
as  it  contains  some  interesting  facts.  The  thermometer  is  thought  to  have 
been  as  low  as  30°. 

"  The  m.ost  severe  loss  falls  on  our  wheat  fields.  The  wheat  mostly 
grown  about  here  is  the  Mediterranean,  which  is  a  very  early  variety. 
The  crops  were  quite  promising,  and  our  farmers  calculated  confidently 
on  more  than  an  average  yield;  but  those  hopes  were  unexpectedly  cut 
off.  Most  of  our  wheat  was  in  blossom.  I  had  walked  through  a  fine 
field  within  a  day  or  two  of  the  frost,  in  company  with  one  of  our  farmers, 
and  we  Avere  admiring  the  regularity  of  the  blossoms  on  the  plants.  The 
morning  after  the  frost,  he  observed  to  me  that  it  was  his  opinion  such  a 
night  would  kill  the  wheat.  Within  forty-eight  hours  the  evident  tinge 
of  brown,  which  showed  deeply  in  the  hollows  and  faded  away  up  the 
hill  sides,  proved  that  his  fears  were  well  founded.  The  idea  of  a  frost, 
so  late  in  the  season,  injuring  so  hardy  a  plant  as  wheat,  was  new  to  most 
of  us,  but  we  had  to  admit  the  fact  since  it  was  so  plainly  before  us.  It 
is  evident  that  the  action  of  the  frost  was  entirely  on  the  blossom  ;  the  plant 
itself  is  yet  as  healthy  looking  as  ever,  but  no  grain  has  formed.  Such 
an  occurrence  is  so  unusual  as  to  be  almost  unknown  to  farmers;  and,  in- 
deed, most  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject  were  inclined  to 
doubt  its  having  ever  occurred,  though  a  few  think  it  did  happen  slightly 
two  years  ago,  in  their  neighborhood.  The  efifect  of  trees  in  protecting 
grain  is  not  a  little  remarkable.  Woodland,  on  the  north,  served  to  keep 
off  the  frost  some  distance  beyond  where  the  shade  of  the  trees  would  be 
cast  in  the  day  ;  and,  in  one  instance,  a  small  grove  of  chestnuts  in  the 
bottom  of  a  hollow,  where  the  frost  was  the  heaviest,  completely  protected 
the  wheat  for  many  yards  beyond  the  shadow  of  the  trees.  A  small  patch 
of  potatoes,  which  ran  up  into  some  woodland,  forcibly  illustrated  this, 
also  ;  under  the  trees  the  tops  of  the  plants  were  untouched — further  from 
them  they  were  just  tipped  ;  while,  further,  portions  of  them  were  cut  to 
the  ground. 

"  On  the  higher  hills  many  escaped  untouched,  and  those  which  were 
injured  suffered  but  slightly.  The  Mediterranean  wheat  was  almost  the 
only  kind  injured,  though  in  some  places  some  other  varieties  did  not  es- 
cape; the  later  kinds  around  us  promise  a  very  fine  yield,  having  escaped 
by  not  being  in  blossom  at  the  time.  Some  of  our  farmers  cut  down  their 
wheat,  so  fully  were  they  convinced  of  the  destruction  of  their  crops. 
This  was  the  case  in  Doe  Run  and  East  Marlborough  townships,  and 
probably  in  other  places." 

The  editor  of  the  Cabinet  adds  in  a  note — "  We  have  understood  from 
different  neighborhoods  that  the  wheat  affected  by  this  frost  was  generally, 
though  perhaps  not  quite  exclusively,  the  Mediterranean.  This  is  an 
early  ripener ;  and  it  is  possible  that  this  circumstance,  subject  as  we  are 
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occasionally  to  pretty  hard  frosts  late  in  the  season,  may  prove  a  serious 
objection  to  it.'' 

As  the  harvest  came,  the  accounts  continued  more  favorable.  The 
Adams  Sentinel,  published  at  Gettysburg,  says  :  "  Our  farmers  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  plentiful  harvest.  We  learn  that  the  crop  of  wheat  in  this 
county  is  much  better  than  it  has  been  for  many  years." 

The  Germantown  Telegraph  of  July  2  has  the  following  statement : 
"  The  Westchester  Register  of  July  1  states,  -  that  many  of  the  fields  of 
wheat  in  the  vicinity  appear  ready  for  the  sickle.  If  the  weather  is  fair, 
there  will  be  much  grain  cut  and  housed  the  present  week.  The  grain 
harvesting  has  commenced  in  earnest,  and  about  a  week  in  advance  of 
the  usual  period.  The  crop  of  wheat  is  estimated  to  be  a  full  average 
yield.'  " 

Again :  "  A  gentleman  from  Washington  county  informs  the  Pittsburg 
Gazette  that  a  good  deal  of  the  wheat,  particularly  the  Mediterranean,  has 
been  cut  in  that  county.  This  species  of  wheat  has  turned  out  exceed- 
ingly well — given  large  and  fine  crops.  lis  appearance  is  somewhat  re- 
markable beside  our  common  wUeat,  and  the  heads  are  very  well  filled." 
— July. 

Similar  to  the  above  are  the  notices  found  in  the  papers  respecting  the 
crop  in  general  of  this  State.  "  The  wheat  harvest  in  Pennsylvania  is 
the  best  we  have  had  in  many  years.  The  crops  are  heavier,  cleaner,  and 
freer  from  rust  than  they  usually  are.  The  cr-^^ps  in  Pennsylvania  are,  it 
seems,  above  the  average."  The  Hanishurg  Union  says  :  "  Almost  every 
paper  we  open  from  the  interior  of  the  State  speaks  favorably  of  the  late 
crops.  We  learn  that  the  harvest  is  now  over,  and  the  'wheat  crop  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  heaviest  and  most  abundant  that  has  been  gathered  for 
many  years.    The  quality  of  the  grain  is  decidedly  superior." 

The  information  derived  from  others  also  corresponds  with  the  forego- 
ing. Of  the  crop  in  the  well  known  agricultural  county  of  Lancaster,  it 
is  said:  "The  mild  weather  m  the  month  of  March  and  the  beginning 
of  April  was  so  favorable  to  vegetation,  that  it  was  apprehended  the  growth 
of  wheat  in  our  productive  and  highly  culiivated  lands  would  be  so  luxu- 
riant as  to  cause  it  to  fall  before  the  grain  was  matured,  and  thus  occasion 
a  deficiency  in  quality  and  quantity;  but  a  continued  spell  of  dry  weather 
during  the  months  of  April  and  May  retarded  the  growth  of  the  plants, 
and  prevented  the  exuberance  that  had  been  anticipated.  On  the  29th  of 
May  the  prospect  of  an  abundant  crop  was  as  flattering  as  the  heart  of 
\  man  could  desire,  but  on  that  night  a  severe  frost  occurred  which  blight- 
I  ed  the  prospects  of  many  of  our  industrious  and  thrifty  farmers.  Hun- 
dreds of  acres  were  so  completely  destroyed  that  they  would  not  compen- 
sate tlie  laborer  for  cutting  it.  That  which  grew  on  low  level  lands  sus- 
tained the  greatest  injury,  particularly  where  situated  contiguous  to 
streams  of  water.  That  species  or  variety  of  wheat  called  the  '  Mediter- 
ranean,' which  was  introduced  into  our  country  a  few  years  ago,  being  an 
early  wheat,  capable  of  withstanding  the  attacks  of  the  Hessian  fly,  and 
less  subject  to  injury  from  mildew  and  rust  than  others,  suffered  most 
from  the  eff'ects  of  the  frost,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  further 
advanced,  and  in  the  condition  where  the  tender  blossom  of  the  berry 
was  exposed,  or  in  consequence  of  its  being  more  tender  and  less  able  to 
endure  the  intensity  of  the  cold.  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  the 
former  cause,  as  that  wheat  principally  was  all  out  in  heads,  and  fairly 
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exposed,  whilst  a  large  part  of  the  other  was  still  enclosed  in  the  folds  of 
the  blade  leaf  of  the  stalk,  and  in  some  degree  protected  from  the  violence 
of  (he  weather.  From  that  time  until  harvest,  the  weather  proved  favor- 
able to  the  maturing  of  the  crop ;  the  heads  were  well  filled,  and  the  ber- 
ries plump  and  fair,  so  that  it  remained  uninjured  by  the  frost ;  the  yield 
was  abundant,  and  the  quality  superior.  And  it  is  believed  that  the  ag- 
grea^ate  of  the  wheat  crop  throughout  the  county  will  fully  equal  that  of 
1844." 

The  account  communicated  to  us  from  Chester  county  fixes  the  in- 
crease of  the  crop  over  that  of  1844  at  "25  per  cent."  The  following 
are  some  of  the  rem.arks  made  in  the  letter  :  "  The  wheat  crop  of  the  pre- 
sent year  is  a  good  average.  Some  fields  in  lovv^  situations  were  injured 
by  frost  about  the  first  of  Jane,  when  in  blossom,  but  the  large  amount 
sown,  and  the  good  yield,  fully  supplied  the  loss.  Much  of  the  wheat 
yields  a  bushel  to  a  dozen  sheaves  of  ordinary  size,  and  weighs  sixty-five 
pounds  to  the  bushel.  The  Mediterranean  is  more  extensively  cultivated 
than  any  other,  chiefly  because  of  its  exemption  from  the  depredations  of 
the  Hessian  fly.  It  is  very  much  improved  in  quality  since  its  introduc- 
tion here,  and  is  now  esteemed  as  high}]''  as  any  other  red  wheat.  It  has 
in  some  instances  been  injured  by  the  fly,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  it 
will  niuch  longer  resist  their  attacks,  unless  fresh  seed  be  brought  from 
abroad.  The  Hershe,  and  some  other  varieties  of  white  and  red  Avheat, 
are  also  cultivated  to  some  extent."  In  other  parts  of  the  southeastern 
section  of  the  State  it  is  said  :  "  The  quantity  is  about  the  same,  but  the 
quality  is  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  10  per  cent."  In  the  eastern  coun- 
ties bordering  on  the  Delaware  river,  and  towards  the  centre  of  the  State, 
including  Bucks  and  Lehigh,  the  increase  is  estimated  at  about  "  10  per 
cent."  The  injury  by  the  frost  is  com.plained  of,  especially  in  Lehigh 
county;  but  it  is  added,  that  "there  was  no  blight,  and  what  escaped 
the  frost  yielded  well."  In  the  south  central  section,  bordering  on  the 
Susquehanna  river  and  the  Maryland  line,  the  crop  is  considered  to  have 
been  "  50  per  cent,  better."  There  was  "  a  favorable  winter,  and  a  dry 
March  and  April,  with  a  favorable  time  for  the  filling  season.  No  mildew 
or  rust,  and  great  freedom  from  the  fly."  In  the  central  counties,  lying 
on  the  Susquehanna  and  its  branches,  the  crop  is  stated  to  have  probably 
exceeded  that  of  1844  by  "  one-third."  Northeast  of  these  the  gain  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  so  great,  and  it  is  estimated  at  from  5  to  10  per 
cent., and  the  grain  is  described  as  being  "very  good,  plump,  and  heavy." 
In  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State  there  was  an  advance  of"  about  10 
per  cent.,  but  the  crop  of  neither  year  could  be  considered  a  full  crop." 
Our  information  respecting  the  crop  in  the  southwestern,  the  northern,  and 
southern  central  sections,  is  not  as  good ;  but  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  ascertain,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  State. 
It  is  believed  that  the  advance  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  crop  of  the  preceding 
year,  which  was  one  attended  with  considerable  blight  and  rust,  will  not 
be  too  ofreat,  if  it  is  indeed  large  enough. 

Virginia  is  also  among  the  largest  wheat-growing  States.  The  early 
appearance  of  the  crop  in  this  State  did  not  promise  much,  but  the  fears 
of  the  agriculturist  were  happily  not  realized. 

In  the  months  of  March  and  April,  mention  is  made  of  the  drought  and 
firost  in  many  parts  of  the  State.  In  Rockingham,  however,  the  public 
journals  speak  of  refreshing  rain,  the  influence  of  which  was  felt  on  the  vege- 
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tation  generally,  and  the  crops  of  small  grain,  especially/^  were  "  greatly- 
benefited."  So  that  there  seemed  to  be  "  the  most  promising  assurance 
of  a  bountiful  harvest." 

The  Richmond  Whig,  under  date  of  April  20,  says :  "  We  regret  to 
iearn  that  the  destruction  of  wheat  by  the  late  frosts  was  much  greater 
than  we  supposed."  And,  in  May,  again:  "Much  of  the  May  wheat 
was  irreparably  injured,  but  the  late  wheat  bids  fair  to  sfive  an  average 
yield." 

The  Petersburg  Intelligencer,  likewise,  during  the  same  month,  states: 
^'  The  wheat  crop?  in  the  James  river  country,  above  tide  water,  have  beea 
damaged  seriously  by  the  frost  and  dry  weather." 

Again :  The  last  Rockingham  Register,  speaking  of  the  late  severe 
frost,  says  :  "  We  learn  that  in  some  parts  of  this  county  the  wheat  crop, 
which  a  few  weeks  ago  presented  such  a  cheering  prospect  of  harvest,  has 
been  almost  totally  destroyed.  The  damage  done  to  the  wheat  by  the 
frost  in  Augusta,  we  understand,  is  much  more  extensive  than  was  at  first 
supposed,  particularly  along  the  water  courses." 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  Times  says:  "We  are  glad  to  learn  from  the 
wheat-groAving  sections  of  the  State  that  the  wheat  crop  is  far  better  than, 
a  few  weeks  since,  it  was  supposed  it  could  possibly  be.  Even  the  early 
May  wheat,  which  was  thought  to  have  been  ruined  by  the  frosts  of  the 
9th  April,  and  the  cold  dry  weather  thereabouts,  has  started  forth  under 
the  invigorating  influence  of  the  genial  weather  for  some  time  past,  and 
now  promises  a  yield  fully  equal  to  half  a  crop. 

"  The  wheat  crop  of  the  lower  James  river  region  suffers  more  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  State.  There,  a  large  proportion  of  the  early  wheat 
is  cultivated,  and  there  the  crop  of  all  kinds  of  wheat  is  earlier  than  in 
the  middle  and  valley  districts  ;  therefore  it  was  most  injured  by  the  frost§ 
of  April. 

"  Our  accounts  from  the  valley  represent  the  wheat  crop  to  be  unusually 
fine  and  promising." 

"  All  the  May  wheat — and  the  culture  of  that  species  has  become  quite 
general — has  been  frosted  so  as  to  destroy  full  half  of  that  portion  of  th@ 
crop.  Some  fields  I  have  seen  look  yellow,  as  though  harvest  were  at 
hand." — Richmond  Whig. 

"  The  weather  continues  dry,  with  no  appearance  of  rain.  It  also  con- 
tinues cold,  especially  at  night.  We  learn  that  there  is  danger  of  the 
wheat  crop,  especially  on  the  hills.  The  Richmond  Enquirer  says  that 
all  the  fruits  of  that  region  have  been  touched  by  the  late  frost,  and  that 
the  wheat  has  not  escaped." 

Towards  the  close  of  May,  and  in  the  season  of  harvest  in  June,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  subsequent,  the  accounts  are  more  favorable. 

"  The  prospect  for  a  fine  crop  of  wheat  in  this  vicinity,  at  present,  is 
excellent.  The  grain  looks  well,  and  the  opinion  is  generally  entertained 
that  if  no  untoward  circumstances  occur,  the  yield  will  be  unusually 
heavy." — Harrisonburg'  {Va.)  Republican.  May  17. 

The  Richmond  Compiler  says :  "  Some  few  farmers  in  this  neighbor- 
hood have  cut  their  May  wheat,  and  represent  the  quality  as  very  supe- 
rior, andtthe  yield  about  an  average  one — greatly  better  than  was  expect- 
ed. The  late  wheat  promises  even  better,  and,  should  it  receive  no  injury 
in  the  brief  space  before  harvest,  will  be  a  very  fine  crop.  The  harvest 
iox  the  late  wheat  will  begin  about  the  10th  or  12th  instant.  No  contracts 
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for  wheat  have  been  made,  and  we  believe  this  year  none  will  be  entered 
into.  We  have  not  had  rain  for  some  time,  and  vegetation  begins  to  suf- 
fer in  this  vicinity." 

Again :  We  have  had  several  very  refreshing  rains  in  the  last  week 
or  two — enough,  as  we  have  been  informed  by  several  of  our  farmers,  to 
make  the  wheat," — Martinshvrg  Gazette. 

"Harvesting  has  commenced  in  this  section,  and  generally  we  believe 
the  wheat  cfop  will  turn  out  well,  notwithstanding  the  inauspicious  pro- 
mise of  the  early  spring." — Lynckhurg  Virginian. 

Our  farmers  have  commenced  securing  the  early  wheat,  the  quality 
of  which  is  generally  very  good — indeed,  from  present  appearances,  the 
crop  will  generally  be  of  good  quality.  At  this  season  of  the  year  there 
is  a  good  deal  said  about  the  quantity.  We  think  from  what  we  can 
learn— and  onr  information  can  be  relied  upon — that  there  will  be  an  ave- 
rage crop,  and  perhaps  more  than  for  several  years  past." —  Virginia  paper. 

"  Several  of  our  farmers  are  already  cutting  their  Mediterranean  wheat; 
and,  from  present  appearances,  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  general  bar- 
vest  will  be  earlier  than  usual.    The  prospect  is  tolerably  fair." — lb. 

"  The  Richmond  Compiler  says  that  the  grov/ing  grain  in  the  southern 
section  of  Virginia  has  nearly  recovered  from  the  etfects  of  the  drought; 
and  that  the  May  wheat^  though  much  injured  by  the  frosts,  will  yield 
very  well." —  Winchester  Republican. 

The  Southern  Planter  says  :  "  As  far  as  our  observation  has  extended, 
the  cold  and  unfavorable  season  has  affected  the  growing  crops  most  se- 
riously. The  wheat,  which  was  cut  down  by  the  frost,  has  measurably 
recovered;  and,  as  it  was  a  novel  case,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  as  well  for 
our  correspondents  to  record  their  experience  upon  the  subject.  For  our- 
selves, we  believe,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  drought  which  followed  the- 
frost,  the  young  shoots  would  have  put  forth  with  sufficient  vigor  to  have 
fully  supplied  the  place  of  those  that  were  killed.  As  it  was,  the  crop  of 
early  wheat  will  be  more  than  half  a  one,  and  the  late  crop  is  very  prom- 
ising." 

In  other  public  journals  we  find  similar  notices,  sometimes  without  ref- 
erence to  the  particular  sections. 

"  The  wheat  crop  this  season  in  Frederick  county,  Virginia,  is  said  to 
be  the  heaviest  that  has  been  harvested  for  many  seasons." 

^'  Wheat  harvesting  has  commenced  in  this  State,  and  the  crops,  with 
the  exception  of  the  May  wheat,  are  said  to  be  very  good."  The  Rich- 
mond (Virginia)  Times  says  :  "  The  wheat  crop  will  be  fully  an  average 
one;  the  frost  has  not  injured  the  wheat."  "The  wheat  crop  has  been 
all  gathered  in  excellent  condition,  and  is  more  than  the  usual  average." 
So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  from  other  sources,  the  result  of 
the  harvest  corresponded  with  the  foregoing  statements.  We  have  not  as 
full  information  as  could  be  desired,  owing  to  the  failure  of  answers  to  our 
circular  in  season  for  the  present  estimate.  In  the  section  east  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  lying  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  from  Bedford  through 
to  Orange  counties,  and  which  appears,  from  the  census  of  1840,  to  com-- 
prise  some  counties  where  large  quantities  of  wheat  are  grown,  it  is  said: 
"  The  crop  is  exceedingly  fine  in  quality,  and  fully  an  average  ifi  quan- 
tity. It  was  somewhat  injured  by  the  late  frost  last  spring ;  but  except 
as  to  the  very  early  May  wheat,  the  damage  was  slight."    As  the  crop  in 
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this  section  fell  off  so  largely  in  1842,  and  but  just  recovered  its  amount, 
as  exhibited  by  the  estimate  of  1844,  we  believe  that  an  average  crop  will 
exhibit  son:ie  advance  for  the  past  year.  In  the  counties  east  of  the  last 
mentioned  section,  it  is  said :  "  Wheat  in  quantity  was  about  the  same  as 
in  1844,  but  in  quality  it  was  10  per  cent,  superior."  The  southern  cen- 
tral counties,  from  Halifax  and  Franklin,  along  the  line  of  North  Carolina, 
are  thought  to  have  exhibited  an  increase  of"  25  per  cent."  The  north- 
western section  of  the  State  also  appears  to  have  harvested  a  good  crop,  as 
it  is  thought  there  to  have  been  "  25  per  cent,  better."  In  the  western 
section,  lying  on  the  Kanawha  river  and  its  branches,  and  south  of  the 
last  mentioned,  the  increase  is  likewise  estimated  at  "  25  per  cent."  above 
that  of  1844.  Taking  into  view  the  early  condition  of  this  crop,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  we  are  justified  in  fixing  the  increase  of  the  crop  at  10  per 
cent,  above  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  editor  of  the  American  Farmer, 
speaking  of  the  Virginia  wheat  crop,  says  :  "  Though  disasters  have  oc- 
curred to  blight  the  prospects  of  particular  regions,  we  entertain  the  behef 
that  the  wheat  crop,  on  the  whole,  will  prove  more  than  a  fair  average 
one."  A  correspondent  of  the  large  wheat-growing  region  in  the  valley 
country  says,  likewise  :  The  wheat  crop  is  a  good  one — the  first  good  one 
we  have  had  since  1839."  Another  public  journal,  alluding  to  the  general 
crop  in  Virginia,  says  :  "  The  crop  is  decidedly  above  an  average  one." 

Respecting  the  Maryland  wheat  crop,  we  have  gathered  the  following 
information.  The  appearance  during  the  month  of  March  was  considered 
most  flattering.  As  a  specimen  of  the  statements  contained  in  the  public 
journals,  we  give  the  subjoined: 

"  The  accounts  from  all  round  the  country  represent  the  wheat  crops  to 
be  in  a  most  thriving  condition.  The  fields  are  as  green  as  is  usual  on  the 
first  of  May.  It  is  too  early  to  make  any  certain  calculation  of  the  next 
harvest ;  but  the  indications  have  never  been  more  favorable  at  any  sea- 
son than  they  are  now." — BaUimore  Patriot. 

"  The  appearance  at  present  presented  by  the  grov/ing  crops  of  wheat 
could  not  possibly  be  more  promising.  They  possess  all  the  cheerful 
verdure  and  vigor  which  is  usually  distinguished  at  the  close  of  the  pres- 
ent month,  and,  unless  retarded  in  growth,  we  may  calculate  upon  one  of 
the  finest  crops  we  have  ever  had." — Hagerstown  (Md.)  Torchlight. 

Again  :  In  April,  the  Easton  (Talbot  county)  Gazette  says  that  the 
wheat  crop  presents  a  very  promising  appearance.  The  Williamsport 
Banner  says :  "  The  grain  crops  of  Washington  county  have  never, 
within  our  recollection,  presented  as  beautiful  and  flourishing  an  appear- 
ance as  at  this  time.  They  bid  fair  to  yield  the  farmer  a  plentiful  harvest." 
Somewhat  later,  however,  the  Williamsport  Banner  says :  In  conse- 
quence of  the  continued  drought,  the  wheat  crop  does  not  present  as 
flourishing  an  appearance  as  as  it  did  last  week."  The  view  of  the  wheat 
crop  in  May  is,  on  the  whole,  most  favorable,  though  some  diversity  exists 
in  particular  sections. 

"  We  learn  that  the  loheat  looks  well  in  Talbot  county, being  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  inches  high  on  a  level,  a  few  days  since.  Some  wheat 
there  is  stated  to  have  reached  the  height  of  four  feet,  and  all  headed  out. 
The  Weekly  Sentinel,  published  at  Centreville,  Queen  Anne  county, 
says :  '  For  several  days  past  we  have  had  most  delightful  weather  for  the 
growing  wheat.  The  prospect  for  a  good  crop  could  not  be  more  favor- 
able.'"—  Baliimore  Smi. 
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A  letter  from  Talbot  county  (Md.)  says :  "  Wheat  looks  well  here,  and 
there  is  a  prospect  of  fine  crops,  it  being  from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches 
high  on  a  level.  I  have  heard  of  some  wheat  in  this  neighborhood  four 
feet  high,  all  headed  out." 

The  Port  Tobacco  (Charles  county,  Md.)  Times  says:  "The  loheaf 
crop  looks  well;  and,  unless  attacked  by  rust,  fly,  or  some  of  the  many 
ills  that  sometimes  carry  it  off",  bids  fair  to  produce  a  good  yield." 

Again  :  "  We  learn  from  friend  John  Poland,  of  the  Westernport  dis- 
trict, that  the  crops,  and  vegetation  g-enerally,  present  quite  a  different 
aspect  in  that  region  since  the  refreshing  rains  some  days  since.  The 
prospect  of  a  good  crop  is  very  flattering.  Indications  from  other  parts  of 
the  country  are  equally  so. 

"  Accounts  from  various  sections  of  the  country  indicate  a  like  glowing 
prospect.  The  editor  of  the  '  Catoctin  Whig,'  of  Middletown,  in  this 
State,  says  he  has  conversed  with  many  of  the  farmers  of  old  Middletown 
valley,  one  of  the  best  grain  growing  regions  in  the  country,  who  enter- 
tain the  highest  hopes  of  an  abundant  yield  of  every  kind  of  grain." — 
Cumberland  (Md.)  CivUian^  May  i. 

The  Westminster  (Md.)  CarroUtonian  says :  "  The  whole  crop  in  this 
county  generally  presents  a  remarkably  fine  appearance  ;  and,  if  there  is 
no  unfavorable  weather,  the  crop  will  be  very  heavy." 

The  Frederick  Examiner  says  :  "We  have  never  seen  the  crops  so 
forward  at  this  season  of  the  year  as  they  are  at  present.  The  wheat  is 
fine  and  heavy.    The  prospect  could  not  be  more  favorable," 

The  Frederick  (Md.)  Herald  says  :  "  The  rain  of  last  week  has  given 
an  additional  tinge  to  the  deep  verdure  of  our  fertile  farms.  The  prospect 
of  a  wheat  cm"^  has  never  been  more  flattering. 

"  We  learn  from  a  gentleman  who  has  just  returned  from  the  western 
portion  of  the  State,  having  passed  through  the  greatest  portions  of  Wash- 
ington, Frederick,  and  Carroll  counties,  that  the  crops  never  looked  finer, 
or  promised  a  more  abundant  harvest.  The  rain  of  Wednesday  was  very 
general  in  those  parts." 

"  A  letter  from  Harford  county,  to  a  gendeman  in  this  city,  gives  a  good 
account  of  the  crops  in  that  vicinity.  We  learn  also,  from  gentlemen  who 
have  recently  visited  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  that  the  crops  there 
are  very  promising." — Baltimore  Patriot. 

"  If  the  weaiher  continues  as  favorable  as  present  appearances  indicate, 
our  farmers  will  be  enabled  to  cut  their  crops  about  the  middle  of  June." — 
Catoctin  {Frederick  Co.,  Md.)  Whiff. 

"  The  Williamsport  (Md.)  Banner  brings  us  the  first  complaint  of  the 
wheat  crop  we  have  yet  had  from  any  quarter.  It  says  :  '  We  regret  to 
state  that  in  consequence  of  the  continued  drought  the  various  species  of 
grain  in  this  county  present  a  sickly  and  unpromising  appearance.  The 
smut,  it  is  said,  has  made  its  appearance  in  the  wheat,  and  the  crop  will  be 
nothing  like  as  abundant  as  formerly  supposed.'  " — Baltimore  Patriot. 

At  a  subsequent  date  the  Williamsport  (Md.)  Banner  says :  "  The  rains 
with  which  we  have  been  visited  durmg  the  past  week  have  not  been  with- 
out their  beneficial  results.  The  wheat  looks  beautiful,  giving  promise  of 
a  copious  harvest.  The  ivheat  in  our  county,  (Talbot)  since  the  passing  of 
the  drought,  begins  to  look  very  promising  and  healthy.  We  have  heard 
from  a  few  farmers  that  the  fly  has  commenced  its  destruction  upon  it ;  but 
•  as  we  have  not  heard  it  much  spoken  of,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  it  is  not 
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general.  Should  no  disaster  happen  to  it,  we  believe,  notwithstanding  the 
lengthy  drought  it  has  passed  through,  the  harvest  will  be  abundant." — 
Easton  ( Md.)  Gazette. 

'■^  Coldspring,  Washington  Co.^  Md.^  June  2. — We  have  just  had  three 
severe  frosts.  The  wheat  appears  to  be  in  full  bloom.  No  doubt  the  bloom 
is  killed  by  the  frost,  and  that  the  heads  will  be  deprived  of  germination. 
Therefore,  what  we  call  in  this  country  the  wheat  heads  will  be»dropped. 
More  than  half  will  be  destroyed  should  the  germination  be  stopped  on  what 
is  now  in  bloom." — Baltimore  Patriot. 

"  Accounts  from  almost  every  section  of  the  State  concur  in  representing 
the  wheat  crops  to  be  in  excellent  condition,  and  offering  the  promise  of  a 
full  yield." — Baltimore  American. 

"  A  letter  to  the  editor  from  Pipe  creek,  Carroll  county,  dated  May  24th, 
says  :  '  I  never  saw  the  crops  of  wheat  and  rye  appear  finer  than  they  do 
now  in  this  whole  section  of  country.'  #  #  #  # 

^'  The  Howard  District  Press  says :  Intelligence  from  all  parts  of  the 
district  represents  the  crops  as  in  a  flourishing  condition." — Baltimore  Sun. 

In  the  months  of  June  and  July,  during  the  harvest,  the  accounts  con- 
tinue to  represent  the  crop  to  be  a  good  one.    Thus  : 

"  In  this  State,  also,  the  expectation  of  a  good  crop  seems  to  be  realized. 
The  wheat  harvest  is  already  in  progress.  The  Hagerstown  Torchlight 
states  that '  the  wheat  crops  are  uniformly  good ;  and  if  they  escape  future 
damage,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  the  yield  will  be  greatly  more  abun- 
dant than  any  within  the  last  eight  or  nine  years.'  " 

The  Kent  News  says :  "  The  farmers  have  been  generally  engaged  the 
present  week  in  their  wheat  harvest.  Our  town  has  been  dull,  but  we  hope 
that  good  crops  and  '  good  prices'  may  be  realized  by  every  one." 

The  Frederick  (Md.)  Herald  of  June  9,  says  :  "  Our  crops  of  wheat  and 
rye  are  all  off,  and  a  great  portion  of  them  already  in  the  stack-yard  and 
mow.  The  harvest  is  a  heavy  one,  and  its  benefits  will  be  felt  by  every 
class  of  our  community." 

"  We  see  it  stated  in  the  Hagerstown  Herald  of  Freedom,  that  the  yield 
of  wheat  in  Washington  county  will  be  a  most  bountiful  one.  Grain  was 
cut  in  some  parts  of  this  county  on  the  11th  instant,  several  days  earlier 
than  in  any  previous  year." 

"  The  farmers  of  Carroll  county,  Maryland,  have  nearly  finished  cutting 
off  their  wheat  crop.  Indeed,  many  of  them  have  finished  housing  it.  Be- 
yond doubt  it  is  the  largest  crop  ever  before  raised  in  the  county,  and  the 
product  will  be  double  as  much  as  it  was  last  year." — Carrolltonian. 

"  Our  farmers,"  says  the  Centreville  Gazette,  "  have  completed  their 
wheat  harvest,  and,  from  all  accounts,  so  fair  a  crop  has  not  been  cut  for 
many  years." 

The  following  notice,  however,  somewhat  conflicts  with  the  last  state- 
ment, though  it  refers  to  a  different  part  of  the  Eastern  shore  : 

"  We  see  it  stated  in  the  Cambridge  (Dorchester  county)  Chronicle,  that 
in  some  fields  the  wheat  is  good,  but  on  nearly  all  the  light  lands  the  Hes- 
sian fly  has  made  some  serious  ravages,  and  in  many  instances  rendered 
the  crops  totally  worthless." 

In  Lyford's  Price  Current,  under  date  of  June  14,  we  find  the  opinion 
expressed  that  the  wheat  crop  will  be  an  average  one.  We  give  it,  and  the 
opmions  of  some  other  public  journals,  as  we  find  them: 
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The  statements  are  very  conflicting  in  regard  to  the  forthcoming  wheat 
crop.  In  some  sections  of  the  same  8tate  there  are  indications  of  a  small 
crop,  while  others  promise  an  abundant  yield.  We  incline  to  the  opinion, 
from  what  has  been  presented  to  us  through  the  papers,  that  in  the  general 
there  will  be  fully  an  average  crop,  if  no  injury  is  imparled  to  it  before  har- 
vesting, as  just  previous  to  that  operation  lies  the  great  danger  of  rust, 
arising  fr<5m  rains,  immediately  followed  by  a  hot  sun,  which  usually  gen- 
erates a  humid  atmosphere,  while  the  heads  of  the  grain  are  filling."— i^i/- 
Jord's^  Bait.,  Jurfe  14. 

"  The  Baltimore  American  describes  the  w^eather  to  have  been  most  de- 
lightful for  harvesting,  and  the  crop,  it  is  believed  on  all  hands,  will  be  full 
as  to  quantity,  and  excellent  in  quality." 

The  Williamsport  Banner  says  :  "  The  harvest  is  now  entirely  gathered 
in,  and  is  one  of  the  heaviest  that  has  been  cut  for  many  years.  The  farm- 
ers state  that,  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  it  has  rarely  if  ever  been  sur- 
passed." 

"  Our  Maryland  exchanges  bring  us  glowing  accounts  of  the  abund- 
ance of  the  crops,  especially  in  whe^at.  In  Queen  Anne  county  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  have  rarely  if  ever  been  surpassed,  while  in  Kent  county  a 
larger  crop  has  been  gathered  than  for  many  years.-': — Baltimore  Clipper^ 
July  15. 

"  The  wheat  crop  of  Maryland  of  the  present  year  has  not  only  been  an 
abundant  one  as  to  quantify,  but  is  likewise  remarkable  for  the  excellence 
of  its  quality.  In  the  valley  of  the  Susquehannah  the  products  of  nu- 
merous farms  have  been  found  to  weigh  sixty  eight  pounds  per  bushel. 
In  Frederick  county,  Maryland,  the  crop  of  one  farm,  recently  sold  to  a 
miller,  weighed  sixty-eight  to  sixty  nine  pounds  per  bushel." 

On  the  whole,  we  believe  that  the  crop  was  above  an  average  one ;  there- 
fore  place  it  at  un  increase  of  20  per  cent,  over  that  of  1844,  which,  it  will 
be  recollected,  was  a  tolerable  crop.  Indeed,  in  the  northeastern  section 
of  the  State,  some  have  placed  the  advance  as  high  as  one-third  more. 

The  following  notices  of  large  yields  have  met  our  eye  in  connexion 
with  the  statements  respecting  the  crop  of  wheat  in  Maryland : 

"Mr.  Joseph  L.  Huffer,  near  Catoctin,  Mary  land  ^  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  his  probable  yield  of  wheat,  threshed  out  fifty  shocks,  having  12 
ordinary  sheaves  to  the  shock  ;  and  having  measured  it  with  his  own 
hands,  found  it  to  produce  the  extraordinary  amount  of  41  bushels.  Mr. 
HufFer's  entire  crop  will  turn  out  equally  as  well  as  the  above  parcel." 

"Mr.  Oelashmutt,  of  Buckeystown,  Frederick  county,  Maryland,  de- 
livered a  load  of  wheat  at  the  Monocacy  mills,  a  few  days  ago,  weighing 
sixty-nine  pounds  per  bushel.  It  is  believed  that  his  whole  crop  will 
average  sixty -eight  and  a  half  pounds  per  bushel  !" 

"  in  all  contests  for  superiority  in  raising  agricultural  products,  Carroll 
county  is  always  a  prominent,  and,  most  generally,  a  successful  competitor. 
We  lately  published  accounts  of  certain  lots  of  wheat  raised  in  Frederick 
county,  that  weighed  sixty-eight  and  sixty  nine  pounds  to  the  bushel.  The 
CarroUtonian  states  that  some  white  wheat,  the  product  of  the  farm  of  Mr. 
John  Orndosl,  of  that  county,  was  measured,  and  weighed  seventy  nine 
pounds  to  the  bushel." — Baltimore  Patriot. 

The  wheat  crop  of  North  Carolina  was  more  seriously  injured.  As 
early  as  in  April ,  the  Raleigh  Register  states :  "  The  late  drought  has  destroy- 
ed the  earhj  wheat  in  many  sections  of  North  Carolina,  and  much  of  it  has 
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been  either  ploughed  up  or  the  cattle  turned  into  it/'  The  Norfolk  Herald, 
Virginia,  makes  similar  remarks  respecting  the  crop  in  the  neighboring 
counties  of  North  Carolina,  and  says  :  "  The  crop  is  expected  to  be  short." 
And  in  May,  a  letter  from  Chatham  county,  in  the  Raleigh  Register,  states: 
"  We  shall  not  have  half  a  crop  of  wheat  this  year  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, caused  by  the  cold  and  drought.''  Again  :  "  A  gentleman  who  is  an 
extensive  planter,  residing  a  few  miles  from  Edenton,  North  Carolina,  com- 
menced cutting  his  ivkeat  on  Thursday,  the  22d  May,  being  some  weeks 
earlier  than  the  usual  time  of  harvesting.  We  are  not  informed,  says  the 
Edenton  Journal,  whether  this  gentleman's  crop  is  a  fair  one  or  not,  but  we 
do  know  that  the  wheat  crop  generally,  in  this  county  at  least,  has  been 
greatly  injured  by  the  cold  and  dry  we£aher,and  perhaps  this  may  account 
for  its  ripening  so  soon."  The  drought  in  this  State  was  most  distressing ; 
and,  by  accounts  received  since  the  harvest,  the  crop  must  have  sulfcred 
most  severely.  In  the  central  portion  of  the  State,  towards  the  west,  the 
crop  is  supposed  to  have  fallen  off  one-half;  and  towards  the  east,  not  less 
than  one-fourth.  In  the  northwestern  section,  it  seems  to  have  been  some- 
what better,  and  it  is  thought  may  have  been  about  equal  to  the  crop  of 
1844.  On  I  he  whole,  we  think  it  must  be  not  less  a  decrease  than  15  to  20 
per  cent.  We  think  it  probable  that  in  some  sections,  where  considerable 
wheat  was  raised,  this  esiimate  may  be  considered  too  large  ;  but  allowing 
every  thing  favorable,  in  the  warm  weather,  for  the  earlier  ripening  of  the 
grain,  we  cannot  form  any  more  favorable  conclusion. 

The  drought,  also,  as  already  mentioned  in  our  extracts  under  "  The  sea- 
son ^^"^  most  severely  affected  the  Stale  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  wheat  crop 
there  felt  its  influence.  As  early  as  April,  in  the  Edgefield  Advertiser  and 
Charleston  Patriot,  we  find  mention  of  frequent  complaints  and  fears  enter- 
tained respecting  the  harvest ;  and  the  v/heatcrop,  it  is  said,  is  "  seriously 
damaged,"  -'a  failure,"  "very  sorry."  Nor  did  the  prospect  improve  in 
May.  The  Greenville  Mountaineer,  Cheraw  Gazette,  Columbian,  South 
Carolinian,  and  Edgefield  Advertiser,  all  agree  in  representing  the  injury 
to  be  great.  They  speak  of  it  as  "  short  of  the  usual  yield ;"  "  not  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  amount  annually  harvested;"  -'seriously  damaged  and 
suffering  (also)  from  a  black  blast;"  "  will  be  cut  short  if  not  entirely  de- 
stroyed." It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  the  upper  part  of  the  State,  towards 
the  west,  the  yield  proved  "  better  than  was  anticipated;"  the  grain,  also, 
though  "  the  stock"  was  '-low"  in  the  middle  districts, proved  to  be  " good." 
Taking  the  whole  State  through,  the  crop  must  have  fallen  very  consider- 
ably. According  to  the  information  we  have  derived  from  correspondents 
since  the  harvest  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State,  where  not  much 
is  raised,  it  was  about  equal  to  the  crop  of  1844.  In  the  northeastern  por- 
tion it  may  have  been  a  httle  better — say  "  10  per  cent."  In  the  central 
section  it  is  thought  to  have  fallen  "  30  per  cent."  on  account  of  the  drought, 
and  in  the  section  west  of  this  to  have  been  at  least  15  per  cent.  less.  It 
was,  probably,  about  20  per  cent,  less  for  the  whole  State. 

In  Georgia,  as  early  as  the  25th  of  April,  we  find  mention  of  the  rav- 
ages of  the  Hessian  fly  in  the  counties  near  Milledgeviile.  Says  the  jour- 
nal published  there  :  We  learn  that  the  Hessian, fly  is  in  the  wheats  in  sev- 
eral of  the  neighboring  counties,  and  that  their  ravages  have  been  dread- 
ful. Whole  fields  have  been  totally  destroyed  by  this  troublesome  insect, 
and  others  will  yield  not  more  than  a  fourth  of  what  was  confidently  an- 
ticipated some  weeks  ago.  We  have  been  told  that  in  an  adjoining  county, 
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a  wealthy  farmer,  who  always  plants  largely  in  wheat,  found  that  one  of 
his  wheat  fields  was  totally  destroyed  by  them,  while  the  adjoining  field 
(the  two  being  separated  by  a  worm  fence  only)  was  untouched.  It  has 
been  remarked,  too,  that  in  straight  lines,  across  whole  fields  from  ten  to 
fifty  yards  apart,  the  destruction  would  be  entire,  while  the  balance  would' 
present  a  wholesome  appearance." 

The  following  are  some  of  the  subsequent  notices  in  May,  and  on  i. 
"  The  wheat  crop  in  this  county  is  very  promising ;  we  heard  a  farmer 
say  on  Monday  that  he  would  commence  reaping  in  ten  days." — Marietta 
(Cobb  couniy^  Ga.)  Advocate^  lAth  May. 

"  While  coiTi plaints  have  been  made  of  an  extensive  drought  prevailing 
in  some  parts  of  this  and  the  adjoining  States,  we  have  had  a  fine  growing 
season.  The  wheat  crop  will  be  about  an  average  one." — Marietta  {Cobb 
county^  Ga.)  Helicon. 

"  The  wheat  crops,  with  the  dry  weather,  and  heavy  frosts  which  fell 
about  the  middle  of  March,  have  been  measurably  destroyed.  Many 
farmers  in  Lumpkin,  Union,  and  Habersham,  will  not  make  the  seed 
which  they  planted  last  fall." — Dahlonega  [Ga.)  Watchman,  22dinst. 

"  With  all  the  complaints  of  dry  weather,  crops  look  very  fine  in  Lee, 
Thomas,  and  Baker.  The  wheat  crop  has  far  exceeded  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  the  oldest  planters  in  this  county." — Sav.  Georgian,  June  2. 

The  information  respecting  the  northwestern  section  since  the  harvest 
is,  that  the  crop  is  thought  to  have  been  "  25  per  cent.,"  owing  to  the  "  in- 
creased culture"  given  to  this  product,  and  the  "  better  yield."  From  the 
central  couoties  west  of  the  Ocmulgee  river,  the  report  is  not  as  favorable, 
as  it  is  judged  to  have  fallen  off  at  least  "one-fourth  or  one  third"  from 
that  of  1844.  The  crop,  therefore,  in  the  whole  State,  is  believed  to  have 
been  not  less  than  15  per  cent,  decrease. 

In  some  portions  of  Alabama  the  wheat  crop  is  about  the  same  as  in  the 
previous  year,  while  in  other  sections  the  early  frost  materially  injured  it ; 
and  the  decrease  is  variously  estimated  from  "10  per  cent."  to  "  one-third." 

In  portions  of  Mississippi  some  wheat  is  raised,  but  it  forms  so  small  a 
crop,  comparatively,  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  very  reliable  estimate 
of  the  yield. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  regard  to  Arkansas,  where,  as  the  crop  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season  appeared  promising,  and  from  the  scattered 
notices  gathered,  it  seemed  to  be  quite  good,  we  have  felt  authorized  to 
allow  about  the  usual  rate  of  increase  for  the  average  crops. 

The  crop  of  wheat  in  Tennessee,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  ascertain,  was 
a  productive  one.  The  West  Tennessee  Whig  says,  "  the  wheat  crop  in 
that  region  turned  out  to  be  very  good."  A  similar  report  is  made  in  a 
public  journal  by  a  correspondent  at  Nashville.  From  other  information, 
we  learn  that  in  the  northwestern  section  of  the  State  the  crop  was  prob- 
ably twenty  per  cent,  more  than  in  1844,  while  in  the  northeastern  it  has 
been  estimated  as  high  as  forty  per  cent,  increase.  We  place  the  average 
increase  for  the  State  at  about  twenty  per  cent. 

Although  the  drought  was  felt  in  parts  of  Kentucky,  yet  we  believe 
the  wheat  crop  was,  on  the  whole,  a  good  one.  In  April  and  May  we 
find  the  following  notices  : 

"  During  a  short  excursion  into  the  country,  a  few  days  since,  we  were 
much  gratified  to  see  the  wheat  crops  look  so  fine.  Should  the  blighting, 
lust  not  again  visit  it  before  its  maturity,  there  will  be  an  abundance,  and  to 
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spare,  raised  the  present  year  for  home  consumption." — Lexington  {Ky.) 
Inquii'er. 

"  The  y)heaf.  will  generally  turn  out  well." — Maysville  Eagle,  May  24. 

In  another  journal  it  is  stated,  as  from  a  gentleman  who  has  lately  travel- 
led through  b'ranklin,  Woodford, Fayette,  and  Bourbon  counties,  that  "  the 
wheat  crops  look  well,  with  a  prospect  of  a  very  heavy  harvest." 

Again,  in  June,  or  July :  "  It  is  the  universal  remark,  that  there  never 
was  grown  in  Kentucky  a  better  wheat  crop  than  the  present.  I'he  fre- 
quent rains  lately  have  somewhat  retarded  the  harvesting,  but  we  do  not 
learn  that  they  have  caused  serious  damage  to  the  crop.  Kentucky  has 
for  years  imported  considerable  quantities  of  wheat  and  flour ;  but  it  is 
generally  believed  that  she  will  export  a  surplus  from  the  present  crop." — 
Frankfort  {Ky.)  ComraonweaUh. 

Some  accounts  speak  of  the  prospect  in  Kentucky  as  bad.  The  editor 
of  the  Shelby  News,  on  the  contrary,  says  :  "  In  passing  through  a  por- 
tion of  the  northern  and  northwestern  sections  of  old  Shelby,  we  were 
delighted  with  the  fine  appearance  of  the  Avheat  crop." 

The  Knoxville  Register,  of  July  30th,  states  that  "  the  wheat  crop  this 
season  is  an  excellent  one,  the  quality  of  the  grain  produced  being,  as  a 
general  thing,  superior  to  that  of  any  crop  for  several  years  past.  If  the 
season  continues  propitious,  the  crop  will  be  unusually  large." 

This,  likewise,  corresponds  with  the  information  otherwise  obtained. 
Thus,  in  the  counties  east  and  northeast  of  the  central  it  is  stated  that,  "in 
1844,  there  was  almost  a  total  failure;  but  in  1845,  an  uncommonly  fine 
crop,"  which  is  rated  even  as  high  as  "  75  per  cent."  In  the  section  lying 
northeast  of  the  last,  our  informant  says  :  "  The  warm  weather  was  a  great 
advantage  to  the  wheat,  and  so  good  a  crop  has  not  been  raised  in  this  sec- 
tion for  the  last  twenty  years  ;  which  many  think  is  owing  to  the  cold  dry 
spring  and  the  fore  part  of  the  summer."  He  thinks  the  yield  at  least  30 
per  cent,  greater.  In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State  the  crop  was  fully 
"  equal  to  that  of  1844,"  if  not  still  larger.  The  crop,  therefore,  may  fairly 
be  estimated  at  20  per  cent,  advance  on  that  of  1844. 

A  species  of  wheat  called  the  Reed-straw  wheat  is  mentioned  in  the 
Louisville  Journal,  and  the  farmers  of  that  region  are  advised  to  give  it  a 
trial.  The  ears  are  said  to  be  "  large  and  full,  and  the  grains  plump  and 
heavy."  This  kind,  also,  it  is  stated,  "ripens  two  weeks  earlier  than  the 
common  sorts,  and  therefore  escapes  the  rust,"  to  which  they  are  liable. 
It  v/eighs  very  heavy,  and  ripened  last  year  by  the  first  of  June. 

The  wheat  crop  of  Indiana  has  been  a  heavy  one.  The  notices  of  its 
progress,  in  general,  are  highly  favorable.  It  is  true,  mention  is  made  of 
frosts,  and  apprehensions  were  felt  in  some  parts  of  the  State  as  early  as 
April  and  May,  but  these  were  proved  erroneous  by  the  subsequent  har- 
vest." 

A  letter  dated  South  Bend,  St.  Joseph  county,  Indiana,  May  1,  says  :  "  I 
have  recently  travelled  through  the  counties  of  Kosciusko,  Elkhart,  Mar- 
shall, St.  Joseph,  and  Laporte,  in  this  State,  and  have  the  gratification  to 
say  that  we  have  never  had  a  better  prospect  of  an  abundant  crop  of  wheat 
than  we  have  now.  Last  year  our  wheat  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
fly ;  at  present  it  appears  entirely  free  from  that  and  all  other  evils." 

The  Cambridge  (Indiana)  Reveille,  the  Lafayette  Journal,  and  the  Wa- 
bash Courier,  all  speak  of  the  crops  in  their  respective  vacinities  as  very 
promising. 
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^''Indianapolis^  May  9.  -From  every  portion  of  our  State  we  learn  tl^at 
the  wheat  crop  never  promised  more  abundantly  than  at  present.  Should 
the  present  anticipations  of  our  farmers  be  reahzed  at  the  approaching 
harvest,  prosperity  will  again  begin  to  smile  upon  us." 

"  The  weather  is  now  warm  and  dry.  The  wheat  crop  looks  at  the  pre- 
sent time  remarkably  well ;  and  should  the  season  continue  to  be  favor- 
able, we  may  expect  an  abundant  harvest.  We  have  not  yet  heard  that 
the  fly  has  made  any  appearance  in  this  section  of  the  country." — Cen- 
treville,  Indiana.  May  14. 

"  We  are  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  say  that  the  prospects  for  an 
abundant  harvest  never  were  better  than  at  present  in  northern  Indiana. 
The  wheat  crop  especially,  v/hich  is  our  greatest  dependance,  promises  an 
unusual  yield  to  the  farmer." — Laporte  Whi^. 

As  the  harvest  advanced,  the  statements  are  equally  decisive.  Thus, 
in  June  and  July,  th^  Goshen  Democrat  says,  that  '-the  wheat  crop  ia 
northern  Indiana  has  not  been  better  during  our  residence  in  the  State. 
It  will  nearly  all  be  harvested  and  secured  during  the  present  week  in 
good  order.  Elkhart  county  alone  will  have  a  large  surplus  for  the  east- 
ern market.  8ome  of  our  wheat  fields  average  30  and  35  bushels  to  the 
acre,  and  20  bushels  are  a  common  yield." 

"  Wheat  comeo  in  briskly  and  finds  a  ready  market.  Pulaski,  Pulton, 
Miami,  White,  Carroll,  and  Cass  have  an  immense  surplus,  of  which 
between  250,000  and  300,000  bushels  will  probably  find  its  w^ay  to  this 
market.  Such  a  time  of  almost  universal  prosperity  among  farmers  was 
never  before  known  in  this  part  of  the  country."  "  We  have  no  means 
of  arriving  at  a  correct  estimate  of  the  quantity,  but  those  who  know  say 
it  will  be  as  large  as  was  ever  known  before,  if  not  larger." — Logansport 
( Indiana, )  Pharoi^. 

The  Lafayette  Standard  of  the  I8th  says :  "  Several  lots  of  new  wheat 
have  already  been  sold  in  this  market,  at  prices  ranging  from  62  to  65 
cents.  It  is  immensely  heavy,  and  a  most  excellent  article.  The  crops 
in  this  region  will  be  most  abundant — far  exceeding  in  quantity  and 
quality  those  of  any  previous  year." — July  26. 

From  other  informants,  we  are  told  that  in  the  upper  central  counties, 
above  the  Wabash  river  and  northwestern  part  of  the  State,  the  crop  is 
thought  to  be  double  what  it  was  the  previous  year,  while  by  yet  another 
person  it  is  estimated  at  much  more  than  double.  Of  the  southeastern  sec- 
tion, bordering  on  Ohio  and  the  Ohio  river,  it  is  likewise  estimated  to  be  an 
advance  of  100  per  cent. ;  and  it  is  stated  that  "  the  crop  of  last  year  was 
severely  affected  by  the  rust,  but  this  year  there  was  no  rust  or  any  thing 
scarcely  to  damage  the  crop.  In  the  county  of  Dearborn,  there  was  some 
damage  by  the  weevil^  but  no  general  appearance  of  it.  In  the  central  sec- 
tion it  is  estimated  to  have  gained  "  25  per  cent.,"  and  in  the  southwestern. 

50  per  cent.,"  on  the  crop  of  1844.  Of  the  former  part  it  is  mentioned  as 
a  cause,  that  there  was  "  increased  industry,  stimulated  by  the  prospect  of  a 
market,  and  an  increased  quantity  of  land  reclaimed  from  the  forest  state." 
Anoiiier  informant,  whose  opportunities  of  information  are  better  than 
usual,  also  speaks  of  the  great  increase  of  the  crop  throughout  the  State ; 
and  we  feel  authorized,  by  all  we  can  learn,  to  fix  it  at 30  per  cent." 

A  similar  advance  may  be  given,  we  believe,  to  the  wheat  crop  of  Illinois. 
It  will  be  recollected  that,  in  1844,  both  this  Siate  and  Indiana  suffered  se- 
verely from  incessant  and  heavy  rain,  which  destroyed  large  and  fine  crops 
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in  prospect.  The  crop  of  1845,  though  suffering  somewhat  in  sections 
from  drought,  yet  has  had,  on  the  whole,  a  very  propitious  season  for  growth, 
and  gathering.    We  give  such  notices  of  its  progress  as  we  have  met  with : 

April  23d. Ihe  Chic^igo  Democrat  says:  "The  wheat  crop  looks  favora- 
ble. All  that  is  now  fe^ared  is  dry  weather."  Yet  later  :  "  The  wheats  in 
general,  looks  tolerably  well  only ;  on  some  farms  it  stands  thin  upon  the 
ground — probably  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  dry  weather  last  fall, 
when  it  was  sown." — Quincy  Wliig^  May  7. 

"  We  have  made  a  short  excursion  into  the  country,  and  find  the  wheat 
crop  in  a  very  fine  condition." — Chicago  {111)  Farmer^  May. 

The  Alton  (111.)  Telegraph  says,  that  "the  wheat  in  that  vicinity  looks 
well."  So,  in  June,  the  Q^uincy  Whig  says  :  "  From  all  parts  of  the  country 
we  have  most  promising  accounts  of  the  crops.  The  prospect  of  wheat  is 
very  Mx  ;  the  stalk  is  not  as  thrifty  as  last  year,  but  heads  fill  out  well,  and 
the  grains  are  large." 

"  We  have  had  several  good  showers  of  rain  the  present  week.  The  corn 
and  v)heat  in  this  vicinity  begin  to  '  look  up,'  thou2:h  a  portion  of  these  crops 
was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  frost." — Springfield  Republican^  Jane  6. 

In  the  Chicago  Democrat,  of  the  10th  June,  we  find  the  following : 
"The  growing  wheat  still  promises  well,  although,  from  the  want  of  rain 
in  the  southern  sections,  the  straw  is  light  and  the  head  uncommonly  short," 

Again  :  "  Advices  from  western  Illinois  represent  the  wlieat  crop  as  very 
good.  Although  the  stalks  are  not  as  luxuriant  as  usual,  the  heads  are 
heavy  and  full." 

" From  presetit  appearances,"  says  the  Warsaw  Signal,  "the  crops  in 
this  section  of  the  country  promise  to  be  unusually  large.  The  season 
thus  far  has  been  favorable." 

The  editor  of  the  Prairie  Farmer,  for  June,  says  :  "  In  our  travels  through 
southern  Wisconsin,  northern  Illinois,  and  the  Military  tract,  we  have  ob- 
served the  wheat  looks  pretty  well.  The  winter,  that  was  late  sown,  is 
thin  on  the  ground,  and  also  the  late  sown  spring,  owing  to  the  dry  weather 
succeeding  the  sowings.  But,  should  the  season  be  favorable,  this  will  head 
out  larger,  and  many  fields  will  yield  more  bushels  of  wheat  than  that 
growing  thicker.  Tiie  straw  is  almost  universally  very  short.  The  fly  has 
done  more  or  less  injury  all  over  the  State,  and  it  has  become  a  permanent 
enemy  to  the  prairie  farmer." 

Again,  from  the  New  York  News:  "The  Alton  Telegraph  says: 
field  of  wheat  on  Scaritt's  prairie,  in  this  county,  was  harvested  on  the 
13th  of  this  month,  (June.)    This  is  the  earliest  we  have  ever  known  grain 
in  this  country  to  be  fit  for  the  sickle.'" 

Marseilles^  Illinois^  June  25. — The  weather,  from  being  cold  and  dry^ 
is  now  hot  and  sufficiently  wet.  Wheat  looks  well,  and  is  fast  ripening. 
One  week  more  of  good  weather  will  insure  a  good  crop." 

"  A  gentleman  who  lately  passed  through  the  Rock  river  country  in- 
forms us  that  the  wheat  crop  never  looked  more  promising.  The  quantity- 
grown  this  season  in  northern  Illinois  will  far  exceed  that  of  any  former 
year." — Albany  Citizen. 

Again,  in  the  Prairie  Farmer  of  July  :  "Having  just  arrived  at  Spring-- 
field  (23d  June)  from  Chicago,  passing  through  Du  Page,  Kendall,  La  Salle, 
Piitnani,  Woodford,  Tazewell,  Logan,  Menard,  and  Sangamon  counties, 
we  send  a  word  of  our  own  observations  concerning  the  crops.  The  pros- 
pects now  are,  there  will  be  an  abundant  yield  of  grain  of  all  kinds.  In 
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the  four  southern  counties  we  saw  numerous  wheat  fields  that  will  be  ready 
for  the  sickle  this  week,  and  we  learn  some  were  cutting  in  this  county  last 
week.  Ten  days  of  good  weather  insures  a  large  crop  through  all  this  re- 
gion, though  the  late  rains,  continuing  for  about  ten  days,  have  saturated 
the  earth,  and  there  is  considerable  danger  of  rust  in  consequence.  A  few 
hours  of  hot  damp  weather  would  ruin'thousands  of  acres,  that  now  prom- 
ise twelve  to  twenty  bushels.  South  of  this,  we  learn  that  they  have  har- 
vested a  good  crop.  We  saw  no  wheat  fields  injured  by  the  frost,  or  lodged, 
though  we  have  been  told  there  were  some." 

Many  of  the  farmers  in  this  section  of  country  last  week  commenced 
cutting  their  winter  wheat,  and  immense  quantities  will  be  cut  this  week. 
We  are  pleased  to  hear  from  every  direction  around  us,  that  there  has  never 
been  a  finer  crop.  It  is  a  common  remark  of  every  one  that  goes  into  the 
country,  or  that  comes  to  town  from  the  country,  when  speaking  of  the 
crops,  '  I  have  never  seen  such  wheat.'  This  is  highly  encouraging  to  our 
people,  and  must  cheer  up  many  an  agriculturist  whose  crop  had  failed  the 
last  year  or  two." — Peoria  {lllmois)  Press. 

"  Our  farmers  generally,  by  this  time,  have  harvested  their  wheat.  The 
weather  for  the  last  three  days  of  the  week  was  quite  favorable  for  harvest- 
ing, and  the  whole  crop  has  been  secured  in  good  order.  The  yield  is  fully 
equal  to  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  farmer,  and  the  quality  of 
the  grain  is  very  superior." — Qumcy  Whig,  My  9. 

Still  later  in  July,  the  Springfield  (Illinois)  Journal  of  the  18th  says: 
"  Within  a  few  days  past,  there  have  been  heavy  rains  in  this  region  of 
country.     Wheat  will  turn  out  better  than  was  anticipated." 

A  traveller  informs  the  editor  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  Buffalo, 
that  in  Illinois  he  saw  40,009  acres  of  wheat  in  one  body,  divided  only  by 
cross-roads.  The  yield  on  the  whole  lot  gave  promise  of  something  belter 
than  was  seen  last  year." 

"  Since  our  last  publication,  the  weather,  although  intensely  hot,  has 
been  generally  favorable  to  the  harvest.  The  wheat  is  all  saved,  and  will, 
it  is  believed,  be  of  the  very  best  quality  ;  a  small  part  only  having  been 
injured  by  the  late  rains." — Alton  Telegraph. 

Our  information  from  other  sources  corresponds  with  the  above,  and  is 
all  favorable.  In  the  section  embraced  from  Peoria  county  to  Jersey  county, 
along  the  west  side  of  the  Illinois  to  the  Mississippi,  being  the  central  west- 
ern tier  of  counties,  it  is  estimated  that  the  increase  ab-^ve  the  crop  of  1844 
is  equal  to  "  50  per  cent."  The  last  year  the  crops  were  bad  ;  this  year, 
fine."  In  the  southeastern  part,  bordering  on  ihe  Ohio  and  Wabash  rivers, 
the  yield  is  thought  to  have  been  "  10  per  cent,  better  ;"  in  the  south- 
western, bordering  on  the  Mississippi,  ^'25  per  cent,  increase;"  and  in  the 
northern,  and  along  Lake  Michigan,  also,  "25  per  cent,  more."  We  put 
the  estiiiiate  for  the  whole  State  at  35  to  40  per  cent,  increase.  Some  have 
placed  it  much  higher;  but  we  are  aware  how  liab  e  all  are  to  place  their 
estimates  too  high. 

One  writer  in  a  public  journal  says :  "  It  is  estimated  that  Illinois  alone 
will  furnish  a  surplus  of  8,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  this  season*  An  ad- 
vance of  only  ten  cents  per  busiel  would  more  than  pay  the  whole  interest 
on  her  debt ;  and  it  has  already  advanced  more  than  twenty." 

We  cannot  agree  with  this  view,  if  it  is  meant  by  it  that  the  whole  of  this 
amount  is  raised  by  this  State,  as  it  would  make  the  Illinois  crop  as  much 
as  16,000,000  of  bushels.    The  crop  of  1839,  according  to  the  census,  was 
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-^but  a  little  over  3,000,000 ;  and  the  variations  of  the  crop  have  been  large 
:  since  then.    The  crop  of  1842,  (which  was  a  fine  crop,)  according  to  the 
best  estimate  we  could  gather,  was  only  about  5,701,000  ;  and  in  1843  and 
1844  it  was  much  reduced.    The  crop  of  1845  was  a  very  fine  one—pro* 
bably  above  one-third  more  than  in  1844. 

An  agricultural  journal  says:  "  We  learn  the.t  30  bushels  to  the  acre  is 
no  uncommon  crop  this  year  through  the  north  of  this  State,  and  we  pre- 
sume that  the  same  is  the  fact  in  sections  adjacent." — Prairie  Farmery 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  wheat  crop  of  Missouri,  in  1844,  was  greatly- 
injured.  The  accounts  for  the  year  1845  are  much  more  favorable.  la 
May  we  find  them  as  follows  : 

"  In  the  counties  of  St.  Charles,  Warren,  and  Montgomery,  the  crops  of 
wheat  are  well  set,  and  in  a  flourishing  condition  ;  the  growth  was  a  little 
retarded  by  the  dry  weather  of  the  spring,  but  the  recent  rains  have  given 
it  fresh  life ;  and  should  the  season  continue  to  be  favorable,  very  tine  crops 
may  be  expected."  "  The  present  prospect  for  an  abundant  ii?Aea^  crop  upon 
Illinois  and  upper  Mississippi  is  said  to  be  flattering." — St.  Louis  Nev> 
Ero^  May  5. 

"  Crops. — From  present  appearances,  we  are  told  that  the  crops  of  loheat 
and  corn  on  the  upper  Mississippi  and  Illinois  promise  an  abundant  har- 
vest. The  wheat,  although  retarded  somewhat  in  its  growth  by  the  drjr 
weather,  in  the  early  part  of  the  growing  season,  has  been  brought  out  by 
the  late  rains,  and  looks  tine,  and  promises  to  do  well." — St.  Louis  Nem 
Era,  May  20. 

"  Extract  from  a  private  letter  to  one  of  the  editors,  written  from  the 
southwestern  corner  of  Missouri :  'The  prospect  for  wheat  in  this  country 
is  very  favorable.  I  hear  all  the  farmers  say  they  have  never  seen  more 
wheat  growing,  or  look  better  ;  and  if  their  expectations  should  be  realized, 
and  not  marred,  there  will  be  sufficient  flour  manufactured  here  to  supply 
.all  the  Arkansas  river  district.'" — Van  Buren  ( Arkansas)  Intelligencer^ 
May  24. 

In  June,  some  apprehensions  seem  to  be  entertained  of  rust  from  the 
rain.  A  correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Republican,  writing  from  Warsaw, 
Missouri,  says  :  "  The  wheat  crop  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  State  is 
very  short,  and  everywhere  uneven  ;  most  of  it  is  not  half  the  usual  height." 

The  Republican  adds  :  "  We  have  similar  reports  from  other  parts  of  this 
State." 

The  St.  Louis  New  Era  says  :  "  The  rains  of  late  have  been  frequent 
and  heavy,  and  will  give  a  very  desirable  impetus  to  the  general  growth  of 
vegetation.  It  is  feared  by  some  that  the  v)heal  crop  may  be  injured  by  the 
rust  in  consequence  of  the  continued  wet  weather." 

"  We  begin  to  despair  of  the  wheat  crops,  (says  the  St.  Louis  Republican, 
of  the  27th  ultimo.)  It  has  rained  more  or  less  for  the  last  fifteen  days; 
and  as  yet  there  is  no  prospect  of  settled  clear  weather.  The  crop  of 
wheat  which,  until  the  commencement  of  the  rain,  promised  an  abundant 
yield,  is  greatly  injured,  and  must  soon  be  wholly  destroyed,  unless  a  change 
m  the  weather  takes  place.  That  which  was  cut  just  before  the  rain  is,  of 
course,  lost.  This  will  be  a  sad  blow  to  our  farmers,  and  must  sensibly  af- 
fect all  other  branches  of  business  and  trade." 

Still  later,  and  in  July,  the  St.  Louis  Republican  says  :  ^'  In  our  own  State 
the  only  apprehension  seems  to  be,  that  the  heavy  rains  of  the  last  week 
may  prove  injurious  to  the  wheat,  v/hich  is  ready  for  harvesting,  and  a 
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small  portion  of  which  has  already  been  cut.  A  few  days  cf  dry  and  not', 
too  warm  weather  will  place  it  out  of  danger." 

"  The  last  few  days  of  dry  weather  have  enabled  the  iarmers  to  harvest 
their  wheat ;  and  it  is  free  of  rust,  which  was  much  feared." — ^t.  Louis 
Republican,  July  2. 

Again,  from  the  same  paper :  "  The  yield  of  wheat  will  probably  exceed 
that  of  any  previous  year." 

In  the  New  York  Farmer,  it  is  said  ;  "  A  letter  from  Gallatin,  (Mc^)  as 
early  as  July  6,  says  :  '  The  harvest  is  just  over  ;  the  wheat  is  excellent.'  " 

The  Fulton  (Mo.)  Telegraph  also  says  :  "  The  wheat  crop,  from  present 
appearance,  will  be  more  than  an  average  ;"  and,  in  another  journal,  speak- 
ing of  Jackson  county,  it  is  said  :  "  The  wheat  crop  has  been  harvested, 
and  is  more  abundant  than  usual." 

Subsequent  to  the  harvest,  the  following  statement  is  also  made  in  the^ 
St.  Louis  New  Era  :  "  The  new  crop  has  just  commenced  arriving  freely ; 
and,  should  the  upper  streams  continue  even  in  their  present  difficult  stage 
for  navigation,  we  may  expect  to  see,  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  weekSy. 
large  quantities  of  wheat  pouring  into  the  market;  even  at  this  early  pe- 
riod, there  are  thousands  of  bushels  of  the  new  crop  lying  at  the  landings 
along  the  Illinois,  upper  Mississippi,  and  Missouri,  waiting  shipment.  All 
the  boats  which  have  reached  this  port  from  above,  for  three  or  four  days 
past,  have  come  down  with  as  much  as  they  could  possibly  get  along  with  ; 
and  many  of  them,  particularly  those  from  the  Missouri  and  Illinois,  had 
to  refuse  more  wheat  than  would  have  loaded  them  twice  over  in  a  fair 
stage  of  water.  The  wheat  harvest  has,  indeed,  been  a  magnificent  one. 
From  every  quarter  the  cry  is,  plenty  ;  on  the  Missouri,  upper  Mississippi,, 
and  Illinois,  the  average  yield  over  the  crop  of  last  year  will  be  full  33  per 
cent.  ;  and,  in  many  sections  of  the  county,  full  50  per  cent. ;  add  to  this 
the  superior  quality  of  the  grain,  which  appears  to  be  uniformly  of  nearly 
the  same  quality,  and  there  must  be  a  great  surplus.  How,  when,  and. 
where  it  is  to  be  disposed  of,  remains  to  be  seen." 

From  the  above  accounts,  we  believe  we  may  fairly  place  it  at  one  third 
more  than  the  previous  year,  in  which,  as  it  will  be  remembered,  it  suffer- 
ed so  largely. 

From  none  of  the  large  wheat-growing  States  do  we  receive  more  en- 
couraging accounts  of  this  crop  than  from  Michigan.  Indeed,  its  whole 
progress  seems  to  have  been  unusually  good.  The  year  1S44,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  a  great  contrast  to  this,  and  that  the  crop  suffered  most 
severely  from  the  rust.  We  give  the  history  of  the  crop  as  we  have  gath- 
_ered  it,  commencing  with  March.  The  weather  was  cold  and  backwardy 
but  it  is  said  "  our  great  staple  never  looked  better  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  the  labor  of  the  husbandman  will  be 
as  favorably  rewarded  as  could  be  desired." 

In  April,  the  Marshall  Exponent  says  :  "  There  never  was  a  fairer  pros- 
pect, of  a  good  wheat  crop  than  there  is  at  the  present  time.  We  have  in- 
quired of  farmers  in  almost  every  town  in  the  county,  and  get  the  same 
answer :  '  it  looks  well — never  better.'  No  insect  has  made  its  appearance 
yet,  and  the  grain  may  now  be  considered  secure  from  that  danger.  We 
rejoice  to  learn  from  our  exchanges  that  crops  look  equally  well  in  every 
part  of  the  State." 

Again  ;  Oakland  county,  Michigafi. — The  editor  of  the  Oakland  Ga- 
zette says  :  "  While  jaunting  through  the  middle  and  northern  parts  ot  this 
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*  county  on  the  12th  inst.,  we  observed  tliat  the  loheat  crop  appeared  better 

•  at  this  season  than  it  has  for  many  years  past.    The  prospect  is  fair  for  a 
very  large  crop  ;  and,  with  dispensations  which  a  Divine  Providence  alone 
can  bestow,  we  think  there  will  be  more  wheat  produced  in  those  portions  , 
of  the  county  ihe  current  year,  than  at  any  previous  year  since  its  settle- 
ment." 

So,  in  May  :  "  The  wJieat  crop  never  looked  better  in  this  region,  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  than  at  present.  There  are  some  fields  this  side  of  the 
county  house — we  believe  on  Judge  Thompson's  farm — that  are  well  worth 
a  journey  from  the  village  to  behold." — Adrian  [Mich.)  Expositor. 

"  la  this  section  the  loheat  is  growing  very  rapidly  ;  too  much  so,  it  is 
feared  by  some." — Marshall  {Mich.)  Expounder. 

"The  wheat  fields  (except  in  that  part  of  the  country  visited  by  hail 
storms)  present  a  glorious  appearance ;  and  unless  some  accident  should 
happen  to  it  before  harvest,  the  crop  will  be  immense.  We  hear  no  com- 
plaint of  the  ravages  of  the  fiy  this  year,  as  we  did  last." — St.  Joseph 
v.(  Mich . )  Advertiser. 

"  The  prospects  of  the  wheat  crop  in  Michigan,  as  our  advices  prove 
from  all  parts  of  the  State,  were  never  better  than  at  present.  Even  on  land 
heretofore  considered  almost  barren,  our  wheat  appears  exceedingly  rank, 
and  nothing  short  of  an  uncommon  drought  can  now  destroy  it." — Jackson 
Gazette. 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan,,  May  16. —  Wheat. — '-Never  since  our  residence 
in  the  country  have  we  seen  the  promise  for  a  heavy  wheat  crop  as  good 
as  it  is  now.  Not  a  poor  piece  have  we  seen  yet.  It  nothing  should  hap- 
pen to  it  before  harvest,  all  complaints  of  hard  times,  scarcity  of  money, 
&c.,  will  be  at  an  end.    Our  prairies  challenge  the  west." — Telegraph. 

"  The  wheat  in  this  part  of  the  country  looks  well.  We  have  never  seen 
it  better  ;  and  we  hear  similar  accounts  from  most  parts  of  the  State." — Ann 
Arbor  {Mich.)  Journal. 

Correspondence  of  Livingston  and  Wells'' s  express^  No.  10,  Wall 
-street. — Shiawassee,  Michigan,  May  19,  1845. — The  wheat  crop  prom- 
ises fair,  and  1  am  told  there  is  at  least  one-third  more  wheat  on.  the  ground 
this  season,  than  there  was  last." 

In  June:  "From  all  parts  of  the  State,  with  few  exceptions,  we  hear  the 
most  encouraging  accounts  respecting  the  prospects  of  the  incoming  crops. 
This  is  peculiarly  gratifying  at  this  time  to  the  formers  of  Michigan.  * 
Last  year  the  wheat  crop  in  this  State  was  very  small,  while  our  neigh- 
bors in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  reaped  an  average  harvest." — Atm  Ar-^ 
bor  Argus. 

Again  :  '^Arm  Arbor,  Michigan. — The  crops,  after  all,  look  well,  espe- 
cially the  wheat.  The  spring  crops  were  mostly  cut  down,  and  in  some 
cases  twice  or  thrice  ;  but  the  fine  growing  weather  since  has  restored 
them.    The  farmer's  prospects  are  good  and  promising." 

A  farmer  h'ora  the  country  informs  us  "  that  fears  are  entertained  that 
the  late  frosts  have  ruined  the  prospects  of  a  good  wheat  crop.'' — Detroit 
Free  Press,  Jane  2. 

At  a  later  late,  the  Detroit  Advertiser  says  :  "  We  learn  from  various 
sources  that  the  wheat  crop  has  not  probably  suffered  materially,  or  at  least 
generally,  in  this  State,  from  the  late  frosts.  But  the  drought  has  sensibly- 
affected  it  in  several  places."  The  Jackson  Gazette,  and  the  Coldwater 
Sentinel,  respectively,  after  alluding  to  the  drought  and  frosts,  speak  of  tha 
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"wheat  as  "  uninjured,"  and  affording  promise  of  an  excellent  harvest.  The- 
editor  of  the  Michigan  Farmer,  under  date  of  I5th  June,  says:  "From 
every  quarter  we  hear  the  most  encouraging  accounts  of  the  condition  of ^ 
the  wheat  crop.  The  papers  of  every  section  of  this  State  unite  in  the  an- 
ticipation of  an  abundant  harvest.  The  wheat  insect  appears  nearly. to 
have  intermitted  its  ravages.  The  crop  emerged  perfectly  unhurt  from  a. 
changeable,  snowless  winter  ;  and  since  the  opening  of  spring,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two  seasons  of  drought — which,  however,  has  not  been 
very  severe — the  progress  of  the  crop  has  been  of  the  most  promising  de- 
scription." 

In  ihe  month  of  July,  and  during  the  harvest,  the  accounts  still  continue 
to  be  cheering,  like  the  following : 

We  are  informed  by  a  gentleman,  direct  from  Michigan,  that  the  wheat 
crop  in  that  State  is  better  than  ever  before  known.  It\vill  be  mostly  har- 
vested this  week,  and  will,  therefore,  be  housed  in  good  condition,  as  the 
weather  is  warm  and  dry." — Albany  Argus. 

"  The  wheat  crop  in  this  State  is  said  to  be  nearly  double  in  quantity  that 
of  any  previous  year."  '  The  Detroit  Free  Press  of  the  16th  instant  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  hardest  in  that  State  :  "  In  Michigan,  we  are 
able  to  say,  so  far  as  v/e  have  heard,  the  wheat  crop  was  never  better  in 
quality,  or  larger  in  quantity.  The  farmers  in  the  western  portion  of  the^ 
vState  are  already  in  the  midst  of  the  harvest;  and  in  all  parts  they  will 
commence  in  the  course  of  this  week  and  next.  We  shall  have  a  large 
amount  for  exportation."  "  The  harvest  has  commenced  in  this  section  of 
the  State,"  says  the  Marshall  Expositor,  "  and  the  crop  is  coming  in  nobly. 
It  will  be  the  best  wheat  crop  ever  harvested  in  this  country.  We  have 
lieard  the  average  estimated  at  25  bushels  per  acre  ;  but  this  is  probably  too 
high.  Last  year  the  average  was  said  not  to  have  exceeded  seven  bushels 
per  acre.  The  berry  is  said  to  be  plumper,  and  the  wheat  heavier  than  in 
any  former  year."  "  Some  farmers  have  commenced  harvesting  their  v/heat,, 
and  the  crop  will  quickly  be  in  market.  The  straw  is  rather  short,  but  the 
ear  well  filled,  the  berry  plump,  and  the  crop  will  be  full  an  average  one. 
The  surplus  in  Michigan  will  probably  be  twice  as  great  as  last  year.^^ 
*'  The  farmers  of  Michigan  are  now  in  the  midst  of  their  wheat  harvest^ 
and  we  are  happy  to  say  that  it  bids  fair  to  prove  the  richest  harvest  ever 
gathered  in  Michigan.'" — Detroit  News. 

"A  friend  of  ours,  who  is  a  practical  farmer,  and,  we  may  add,  a  member 
of  Congress,  has  just  called  on  us  on  his  return  from  Michigan,  having 
travelled  in  that  State  in  various  directions,  and  having  had  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  inspect  the  crops.  He  says  the  crop  of  wheat  was  never  so 
good  or  abundant  as  it  is  this  year.  As  an  evidence  of  it,  a  large  portion 
of  the  wheat  will  weigh  sixty-five  pounds  a  bushel,  and  the  product  will  be 
one  third  greater  than  the  largest  crops  ever  raised  in  that  fertile  State. . 
*rhe  above  authority  may  be  implicitly  relied  on." — Neiv  York  paper. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Inquirer  says,  that  in  the  county  of  Ionia,  in  Michi- 
gan, there  are  this  season  over  20,000  acres  of  wheats  all  in  first  rate  order, 
furnishing  assurances  of  a  large  crop." — June. 

The  accounts  from  Michigan  are  of  the  most  encouraging  kind.  A 
letter  in  the  Detroit  Advertiser,  dated  Pontiac,  Michigan,  August  11,  says  : 
<^  If  the  accounts  are  anything  like  correct,  the  quantity  of  loheat  raised  in 
this  section  of  country  alone  must  be  prodigious.  In  the  tov/n  of  Wash- 
ington, Macomb  county,  I  am  told  it  is  nothing  remarkable  for  one  farmer 
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to  thresh  his  two  thousand  bushels  of  wheat ;  and  one  man,  I  am  assured, 
has  nearer  five  than  three  thousand  bushels.  I  saw  a  farmer  from  the  bor- 
der of  Lapeer,  who  told  me  he  was  only  *  a  young  beginner,'  but  reckoned 
upon  his  one  thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  at  least,  this  season — some  of  his 
land  bringing  him  as  much  as  forty  bushels  to  the  acre." 

The  American  Agriculturist  for  [November  last  gives  a  letter  from  a  cor- 
respondent, which  contains  the  following  remarks  respecting  the  wheat  crop 
of  Michigan  : 

"  Wheat  is  the  great  product  of  the  State  ;  and. on  this  the  farmers  prin- 
cipally rely  for  their  available  exports.  Never  did  their  efforts  receive  a 
greater  reward  than  the  present  season.  The  estimate  of  several  judicious 
citizens  is,  that  the  crop  fully  averaged  20  bushels  per  acre  over  the  State. 
I  was  informed  of  a  wheat  held  containing  100  acres,  which  averaged  over 
45  bushels  per  acre,  and  one  measured  acre  of  which  produced  over  60 
bushels.  A  cargo  of  this  year's  crop,  from  Michigan^,  averaged  one  barrel 
of  the  best  superfine  flour  for  every  244^  lbs.  of  wheat." 

"  Great  yield. — Henry  Jones,  of  Young's  prairie,  Cass  county,  raised  on 
one  acre  of  ground,  this  year,  sixty-one  bushels  and  twenty  Jioe  pou?ids  of 
wheat.  This  is  the  largest  yield  we  have  heard  of  in  western  Michigan. 
A  large  number  of  fields  in  this  section  have  yielded  from  30  to  45  bushels 
to  the  acre  this  season.  Perhaps  the  world  cannot  furnish  a  finer  or  more 
productive  country  for  grain  than  the  St.  Joseph  valley.  When  we  cast  an 
eye  back  to  the  land  of  our  nativity,  where,  eighteen  years  since,  we  fol- 
lowed the  plough,  among  the  rocks  and  stones  of  Connecticut,  where  15 
bushels  of  rye  to  the  acre  was  considered  a  fair  yield,  we  cannot  but  won- 
der how  mortal  man  can  be  content  with  such  an  abode,  when  the  rich  and 
fertile  soil  of  the  west  holds  out  inducement  the  most  inviting  to  all." — Nilcs 
jRepublican. 

From  other  sources  of  information  we  also  learn  that  in  Oakland  county 
the  wheat  crop  is  the  "largest  they  ever  had."  In  Ionia  and  Berrien  "  un- 
usually large ;"  as  a  specimen  of  which,  it  is  stated  one  farmer  has  106 
acres  which  will  average  "  30  bushels  to  the  acre  and,  of  the  whole  State^ 
*'more  wheat  will  be  harvested  than  for  three  preceding  years."  In  the  south- 
western quarter  of  the  State,  bordering  on  the  lake  and  on  Indiana,  the  esti- 
mate is  "  50  per  cent,  more."  The  fly  and  wet  weather  injured  it  in  1844  ; 
in  1845  it  was,  in  all  respects,  favorable.  In  the  central  eastern  section, 
lying  on  the  boundary  line,  it  is  likewise  estimated  at  "  50  pef  cent,  more."^ 

Another  informant  in  the  southeastern  section  says  :  "  Three  times  more 
than  in  1844."  The  editor  of  the  Michigan  Farmer  says  :  "  The  returns 
fiom  different  counties  vary  from  25  to  40  per  cent.  In  one  county  only, 
from  rust,  the  falling  off  is  said  to  have  been  75  per  cent. ;  never  so  beautiful 
a  yield ;  scarce  a  bushel  is  brought  to  market  that  does  not  considerably 
overrun  in  weio^ht,  and  the  flour  produced  from  it  is  of  superior  excellence.'^ 
He  thinks  the  amount  to  be  more  than  double  the  former  year.  We  have, 
however,  after  full  consideration,  fixed  it  about  75  per  cent,  more.  This  we 
have  done  in  view  of  the  increase,  not  merely  from  the  more  favorable 
season,  but  of  the  lands  newly  brought  under  cultivation,  &,c. 

A  new  insect  in  that  section  is  mentioned  in  one  of  the  public  journals, 
as  follows  : 

"  The  Michigan  Farmer  notices  a  new  wheat  insect  found  preying  upon 
the  wheat  in  that  State,  and  which  is  described  as  follows  :  "  It  is  the  pro- 
duct of  a  small  greenish  fly,  about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  length. 
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The  larva  is  a  white  worm,  one  fourth  of  an  inch  long,  ribbed,  without  feet, 
with  two  forked  black  lines  on  its  forehead,  and  in  some  cases  a  streak  of 
iight  green  extending  lengthwise.  The  worm  is  found  in  the  straw  just 
above  the  upper  joint,  where  it  devours  the  juices  which  would  otherwise, 
ascend  to  the  head.  The  heads  of  wheat  denote  its  presence  by  turning 
white  prematurely,  when  the  grain  is  in  the  miilk.  In  one  instance  nine 
eggs  were  found  in  a  single  straw;  one  of  which  hod  just  hatched..  Have 
any  of  our  readers  seen  any  such  insect?" 

The  increase  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  by  the  influx  of  population  within 
the  past  year,  is  said  to  be  great,  and  due  allowance  must,  no  doubt,  be  made 
for  the  additional  quantity  of  land  brought  under  cultivation.  Besides  this, 
their  crops  of  wheat  were  evidently  much  greater  than  in  the  year  1844. 
As  early  as  May,  the  prospect  is  represented  as  "  promising  a  very  heavy 
yield."  The  Bloomington  Herald  speaks  thus,  also,  of  the  crops  of  Linn, 
Cedar,  Muskatine,  Washington,  and  other  portions  of  Iowa,  which  "  bid  fair 
to  yield  an  abundant  harvest."  The  Lee  County  (Fort  Madison,  1.  T.) 
Democrat  of  the  17th  instant,  says :  "  We  have  conversed  with  many  of 
our  farmers  during  the  present  week  upon  this  subject,  and  have  been  as- 
sured by  all  of  them  that  grain  of  all  kinds  looks  remarkably  fine,  and  pro- 
mises an  abundant  harvest.  Many  of  them  say  that  for  several  years  past 
they  have  not  seen  crops  look  so  promising  as  they  do  at  this  time." 

As  the  harvest  approaches,  and  subsequently,  we  are  furnished  with  the 
following  notices  of  the  crop :  "  The  Miner's  Express  of  the  4th  of  June, 
published  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  says  :  '  The  crops  in  our  Territory  generaUy 
present  a  most  promising  appearance.  The  prospect  of  the  wheat  crop  is 
especially  flattering.  It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  more  wheat  harvest- 
ed in  Iowa  this  season  than  during  the  two  preceding  years.'  " 

Iowa — The  reports  from  this  section  of  country  are  very  flattering.  The  . 
uheat  crop  is  very  promising,  with  every  indication  of  an  abundant  har- 
vest. The  crop  of  wheat  has  been  gathered,  and  the  Bloomington  Herald 
says:  "  A  crop  full  one-third  iarj^er  than  usual  will  soon  be  in  market,  and 
we  learn  that  some  of  our  merchants  are  making  contracts  at  fifiy-six  cents 
per  bushel.  We  are  further  informed  that  the  article  is  considerably  supe- 
rior to  that  of  last  year's  production."  Since  the  harvest,  also,  we  learn 
from  one  well  qualified  to  judge,  that  the  crop  was  much  larger  than  that  of 
the  preceding  year,  as  "  more  land  was  tilled  by  the  old  settlers  ;  the  increase 
of  population  was  greater  than  previously  known  ;  the  season  was  more 
favorable  ;  the  produce  per  acre  more,  and  the  quality  much  better — in  the 
last  two  particulars,  better  than  for  eight  years."  We  believe  that  the  ad- 
vance was  not  less  than  one-quarter,  or  perhaps  one-third.  Mention  is  made 
of  a  new  insect,  which,  it  seems,  is  doing  great  injury  to  the  wheat  crop 
sown  for  1846.    The  following  is  the  account  to  which  we  allude  : 

Destruction  of  wheat. — By  a  letter  received  by  a  gentleman  in  this  city 
from  Col.  G.  M.  Kinkle,  of  Buffalo,  Iowa,  dated  October  23,  1845,  we  learn 
of  the  appearance  of  a  curious  insect,  which  is  doing  great  damage  to  the 
wheat.  He  says:  'Notwithstanding  the  luxurious  harvest  of  this  season, 
there  is  every  appearance  of  a  severe  pestilence  of  a  curious  kind  here. 
About  the  1st  of  September  there  was  a  singular  kind  of  insect  made  its 
appearance  in  most  of  the  farms  over  the  country.  Its  first  appearance  is  a 
small  black  bug  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  on  some  farms  the  sur- 
face for  some  inches  deep  would  seem  to  be  alive  with  them.  Some  farm- 
ers, who  have  sandy  land,  say  it  seemed  as  though  every  grain  of  sand  was 
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becoming  alive.  In  a  few  days  after  their  first  appearance  they  climb  upon 
the  corn,  wheat,  or  whatevpr  green  thing  is  in  their  way,  and  then  turn  into 
a  small  fly  about  half  the  size  of  a  house  fly,  and  suck  the  substance  from 
the  stalk  of  the  grain  until  it  withers  away.  Many  crops  of  fine  winter 
wheat,  which  came  up  and  looked  prosperous,  have  been  entirely  destroyed 
by  them,  so  that  the  farmer  has  been  compelled  to  sow  it  over  again.  The 
curiosity  of  it  is,  no  one  ever  saw  such  a  bug  or  fly  before.  It  bafiies  the 
ingenuity  of  all  to  tell  what  it  means.  Notwithstanding  we  have  a  frost 
every  night,  and  have  had  some  hard  freezes,  yet,  as  soon  as  the  sun  is  up 
attd  warms  them,  they  go  to  their  work  of  destruction  again.  They  not 
only  eat  the  young  wheat  above  ground,  but  kill  it  at  the  roots.  If  they 
increase  another  season  as  they  have  this,  they  will  sweep  everything  be- 
fore them.'" — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

The  following  notices  give  us  some  idea  of  the  state  of  the  crop  in  its 
progress  in  Wisconsin  : 

Extract  from  a  letter  dated  Troy,  Walworth  county,  Wis..  March  13, 1845: 
*'The  wheat  crops  throughout  this  region  present  a  most  promising  ap- 
pearance;  and,  if  no  accident  happens,  we  shall  send  an  increased  quantity 
to  the  eastern  market  the  coming  season.  More  ground  has  been  sown  in 
this  and  the  adjoining  counties,  than  in  aey  preceding  year.  I  think  Wal- 
worth alone  will  spare  from  100,000  to  150,000  bushels.  Emigrants  are 
fast  pouring  into  the  Territory  ;  but  as  the  government  land  which  is  of  any 
worth  is  all  taken  in  this  section,  the  tide  is  turning  northward  and  more 
westerly.  We  have  had  fine  spring  weather  for  the  past  few  weeks,  and 
everything  indicates  an  early  opening  of  the  farming  season  with  us.'' 
(Troy  is  about  30  miles  S.  or  S.  W.  of  Milwaukie,  and  about  the  same  dis- 
tance N.  W.  of  Racine.)  In  May  also  :  "  The  growing  wheat  never  prom- 
ised fairer  at  this  season  of  the  year  than  it  now  does.  It  has  a  very  luxu- 
riant growth.  It  is  believed  the  crop  is  out  of  the  way  of  the  fly  and  other 
insects  ;  and  there  is  now  the  fairest  kind  of  a  prospect  of  an  early  harvest 
and  an  abundant  yield.  It  is  calculated  that  at  least  three-eighths  more 
land  is  in  wheat  this  year  than  last ;  so  that  it  is  a  tolerably  safe  calcula- 
tion to  estimate  the  export  of  wheat  from  Wisconsin  of  the  growth  of  1845, 
at  400,000  bushels."— /^ac^?^e  Advertiser,  May  20. 

"It  is  staled  in  the  Platteville  (Wisconsin)  American  of  2d  instant,  that 
the  army  worm  is  committing  great  ravages  on  Major  Rountree's  meadow, 
and  on  other  farms  in  that  county,  where  they  have  done  considerable 
damage  to  the  wheat  crop.  We  have  not  heard  of  this  army  worm's  having 
invaded  either  the  wheat  or  grass  fields  in  Racine,  Walworth,  or  Ro.ck 
counties." — Racine  Advertiser. 

From  all  parts  of  the  Territory  we  learn  that  the  wheat  looks  finely. 
<' Never,  (says  the  last  Milwaukie  Sentinel,)  it  is  said,  was  there  a  fairer 
prospect  for  a  large  crop  of  wheat,  than  there  is  the  present  season." 

"  From  all  parts  of  the  Territory  we  learn  that  the  wheat  crop  looks  fine, 
notwithstanding  the  open  winter,  and  seemingly  unfavorable  weather  until 
the  openini,^  of  spring.  W^isconsin  is  the  surest  wheat  country  in  the 
world." — Mdwaukie  Courier. 

So,  in  June  :  "  In  Wisconsin  the  wheat  crop  is  said  to  be  uncommonly 
fine.  The  impression  we  receive  from  the  various  accounts  which  reach 
us  is,  that,  in  the  country  at  large,  the  wheat  crop  is  not  likely  to  be  an 
average  one  ;  though,  taking  into  account  the  large  quantity  that  remains 
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over  from  last  year,  there  can  be  no  lack.  In  dry  seasons,  the  stalks  yield' 
more  seed  in  proportion  to  the  straw  than  in  wet  ones." 

"  Mihoaukie,  June  25. — The  recent  showers  we  have  been  favored  with 
throughout  the  Territory  were  as  beneficial  as  they  were  acceptable,  and 
have  advanced  the  crops  one-third,  and  our  farmers  predict  that  they  will 
have  abetter  crop  by  one-half  than  ever  before.  Wheat  at  present  averages 
six  feet  in  the  fields." 

And  yet  later  still :  "  The  Wisconsin  reapers  are  in  the  field  gathering  in 
as  good  a  crop  of  winter  wheat  as  was  ever  produced  in  the  Territory. 
One  third,  if  not  one  half  more  ground  has  been  sown  this  year  in  wheat 
than  in  any  former  year  ;  and  the  yield  will  be  at  least  as  good  as  at  any 
previous  period.  The  spring  wheat ^  which  of  course  ripens  some  two  or 
three  weeks  later  than  the  winter  grain,  also  promises  to  yield  an  abundant 
crop." — Racine  Advertiser^  July  15. 

"  The  editor  of  the  Green  Bay  Kepublican  makes  a  favorable  report,  from 
personal  observation,  of  the  crops  in  northern  Wisconsin,  in  the  upper 
country,  bordering  on  the  Fox  river  valley.  Wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  barley 
are  better  than  ever  before.    The  wheat  is  heavy  and  free  from  smut." 

"  It  is  stated  by  the  papers  in  the  Territory,  that  the  last  harvest  has  been 
the  largest  and  most  productive  one  to  the  farmer  that  has  ever  been  gath- 
ered in  the  country.  The  surplus  wheat  raised  will  amount  to  an  immense 
quantify — Rock  Island  county  having  over  half  a  million  bushels  surplus, 
and  W^ahvorth  county  an  equally  large  yield.  The  prospects  for  next  year 
are  still  more  flattering ;  double  the  amount  of  wheat  has  been  sown  this 
fall  that  there  was  the  last ;  and,  as  the  weather  so  far  has  V^en  unusually 
propitious,  the  young  grain  throughout  the  Territory  has  the  best  possible 
appearance.  From  the  quantity  of  new  land  broken  up  and  sown  in  Rock 
county,  it  is  estimated  that  the  surplus  yield  in  that  county  alone  next  year 
will  amount  to  one  million  of  bushels." 

The  following  is  from  the  Tribune  of  September  10th  :  "  We  have  often 
heard  of  the  prolific  crops  of  wheat  in  VVisconsin,  and  the  facility  with 
which  settlers  are  reimbursing  their  original  outlay,  but  the  following- 
from  the  Racine  Advertiser  goes  ahead  of  all  previous  operations.  It  says 
that  two  farmers  from  Jamesville,  in  Rock  county,  wkose  farms  adjoin,  last 
fall  had  conjointly  200  acres  of  prairie  broken  and  sown  in  wheat ;  the  work 
being  performed  by  two  young  men,  with  ten  yoke  of  oxen,  and  two  boys 
to  drive,  in  a  few  weeks.  These  200  acres  of  wheat  have  recently  been  cut 
by  means  of  a  machine,  occupying  only  12Jdays,  with  an  e.xtra  expense  of 
fifty  cents  an  acre  for  binding  and  stacking.  The  wheat  turned  out  an 
aggregate  of  5,000  bushels,  worth  $2,500,  or  an  average  of  25  bushels  to  the 
acre.  On  Friday  the  owner  came  to  Racine  witii  two  wagons  loaded  with 
an  aggregate  of  205  bushels  of  wheat,  which  he  sold  to  Mr.  Richmond  at 
62^  cents  the  bushel." 

The  following  is  from  the  Tribune  of  September  15th,  in  a  letter  dated 
Dubuque,  September  1st :  "The  crops  in  the  Territory  are  unusually  fine. 
Wheat  has  never  been  equalled  in  the  'memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant.'' 
The  increase  of  the  wheat  crop  of  Wisconsin  may  therefore  be  rated  as 
high  as  that  of  Iowa." 

The  wheat  crop  of  New  England,  being  raised  in  small  fields,  and  not 
properly  a  staple  to  any  of  these  States,  is,  on  this  account,  estimated  with 
more  difficulty  than  in  those  States  where  it  necessarily  attracts  more  at- 
tention.   In  the  more  northern  sections,  the  varieties  of  spring  wheat  are^ 
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the  principal  ones  the  culture  of  which  is  attempted.  The  weevil  and  the 
worm  are  the  subject  of  complaint  in  Maine  ;  and,  owing  to  the  ravages  of 
the  former  insect  for  some  years  past,  the  farmers  have  been  so  much  dis- 
couraged as  to  discontinue  raising  this  crop.  Th*e  Maine  Farmer  states 
that  the  crops  in  Piscataquis  couHty  "  will  not  turn  out  so  well  as  was  an- 
ticipated. The  wheat  crop  has  suffered  much  from  the  ravages  of  the 
xveevil — to  such  an  extent,  in  flict,  that  many  farmers  have  not  considered 
it  worth  harvesting,  and,  consequently,  have  mowed  down  entire  fields  of 
it,  curinsf  the  same  for  foddering  purposes." 

The  Bangor  Whis:  says,  that  "  the  wheat  crop  in  that  vicinity  is  much 
injured,  and  many  fields  ruined  by  the  weevil  and  rust." 

In  some  parts  it  is  thought  to  have  been  ten  per  cent,  better.  As  the  crop 
of  last  year  (1844)  was  better  than  ordinary,  we  believe  that  a  deduction  of 
five- per  cent,  must  be  made  for  this  yearns  crop.  The  same  was  probably 
the  case  in  New  Hampshire. 

In  Vermont,  we  are  told  that,  while  in  some  parts  of  the  State  the  drought 
seriously  affected  the  crop,  so  that  it  fell  off  probably  twenty-five  per  cent., 
yet,  taking  the  whole  State,  there  was  probably  an  average  crop,  which 
would  be  an  increase  of  about  ten  per  cent,  on  the  previous  year.  One  in- 
formant writes  :  "  Wheat,  in  1844,  was  best  at  the  north,  while  at  the  south 
it  was  less  in  quantity  and  meaner  in  quality;  in  1845,  it  is  best  at  the 
south  ;  and  as  the  population  is  mostly  at  the  south,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  ten  per  cent,  more  than  last  year  is  not  a  high  estimate."  We  believe 
this  to  be  a  correct  conclusion,  and  have  accordingly,  as  it  corresponds  with 
what  we  can  learn  respecting  the  general  crop  of  the  State,  placed  it  at  ten 
per  cent,  increase  on  the  crop  of  1844.  Complaints  of  the  weevil  are  like- 
wise made.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  State  there  has  been  some  improve- 
ment, however,  in  the  culture,  and  the  grain  of  Windham  county  is  esti- 
mated at  thirty  per  cent.  more.  This~  is  attributed  to  the  application  of 
lime  and  ashes,  and  the  selection  of  soils  which  contain  magnesian  lime- 
stone, by  which  tolerable  crops  have  been  secured. 

From  the  Boston  Cultivator,  also,  we  learn  that  the  wheat  crops  are  "  un- 
commonly large  and  fine  in  the  vicinity  of  Burlington" — while,  in  the  Maine 
Farmer  we  are  informed  that  the  crop  has  "  come  in  well,"  and  there  is  an 
^- abundance  of  wheat"  In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State,  however, 
owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  weevil,  it  is  thought  to  have  fallen  off  consid- 
erably. Taking  the  State  through,  we  suppose  it  may  be  considered  at 
about  ten  per  cent,  gain  on  the  crop  of  1844. 

•  The  wheat  crop  of  Massachusef^ts,  it  is  believed,  was  a  small  gain.  In 
the  upper  middle  section  of  the  State  the  yield  is  variously  estimated  in  dif- 
ferent towns  at  from  "  ten  to  twenty-five  and  thirty  per  cent,  more."  In 
the  southern  corresponding  section,  at  "  five  per  cent,  less."  In  the  western 
part  of  the  State,  "twenty-five  per  cent,  more."  A  good  judge  residing 
ihere  says  :  "  The  wheat  crop,  as  compared  with  that  of  1844,  is  one-fourth 
more,  and  we  attribute  it,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  favorable  spring  months. 
The  weather  not  being  very  warm,  and  a  suitable  quantity  of  rain,  winter 
wheat  came  forward  with  great  rapidity,  and,  without  a  check,  ripened  for 
the  harvest.  Spring  wheat  (which  is  the  greater  crop)  was  early  sowed,  in 
consequence  of  the  ground  being  ready  for  the  plough  much  sooner  than 
usual.  Notwithstanding  that  some  few  pieces  were  affected  by  the  drought, 
we  have  had  a  better  crop  than  for  many  years  previous,  and  the  insect 
worked  much  less  than  years  before."    In  view  of  the  statements  respect- 
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^ng  the  crop,  therefore,  we  place  it  at  an  increase  of  fifteen  per  cent,  on  that 
of  1844. 

The  crops  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  seem  to  have  been  very  sim- 
ilar with  those  of  the  adjoining  States.  In  the  former,  it  was  probably  about 
-sten  per  cent,  more,  and  in  the  latter  about  fifteen  per  cent,  advance  on  the 
crop  of  1844.  In  the  Albany  Cultivator  for  ISovember  last,  Mr.  Claudius 
.Allen,  of  Cheshire,  Connecticut,  writes  respecting  wheat  as  follows  : 

"  To  encourage  the  farmers  throughout  New  England  to  sow  more  wheaSy 
1  can  state  that  there  has  been  more  or  less  of  wheat  sowed  on  my  farm  for 
forty-five  years,  and  there  have  been  but  two  or  three  years,  at  most,  when 
there  has  not  been  a  pretty  fair  crop.  In  1836  or  '37,  when  there  was  a 
great  scarcity  of  wheat  throughout  all  the  States,  there  was  here  an  entire- 
failure.  On  about  four  acres,  I  did  not  receive  my  seed  sown  thal>  year. 
"Smce  then  the  crops  have  been  very  good.  For  fifteen  years  that  I  have 
-owned  the  farm,  there  has  no  insect  of  any  kind  injured  the  crop  at  ail,  that 
_I  am  aware  of  This  year's  crop  is  superb,  weighing  62  pounds  to  the 
bushel,  and  very  plump.  I  generally  soak  my  seed  in  strong  brine,  made 
of  common  salt,  with  saltpetre,  tenor  twelve  hours;  then  mix  with  slacked 
lime  or  plaster  of  Paris.  This  season  I  have  sown  on  seven  acres  ten 
bushels  of  seed,  raised  near  Seneca  lake.  New  York.  I  generally  change  my 
seed  once  in  three  or  four  years." 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  raises  considerable  wheat,  and  the  last  crop 
was  much  better  than  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  notices  given  dur- 
:ing  the  harvest,- and  the  information  since  received,  authorize  the  advance 
of  15  or  20  per  cent,  on  the  crop  of  1844,  which  was  less  than  an  average 
■one.    Thus — 

The  Salem  Messenger  says  :     During  the  last  week  our  farmers  were  in 
the  midst  of  harvest.    The  golden  grain,  which  a  few  days  since  was  wa- 
ving far  and  wide  over  many  a  field,  has  bowed  its  head  to  the  sickle  of 
the  merry  harvester,  and  been  gathered  into  the  barns  of  the  husbandman. 
^Scarce  any  one  complains  of  a  short  wheat  crop." 

The  Somerville  (N.  J.)  Whig  says:  "Last  week  some  of  our  farmers 
were  in  the  midst  of  their  harvest,  and  had  a  few  favorable  days  in  which 
to  gather  it.  Grain  has  a  clean  and  plump  appearance,  and  the  yield  is 
generally  good." 

In  the  central  counties,  stretching  across  the  State,  the  crop  is  said  to 
have  been  full  an  average  one.    Further  north,  it  is  estimated  to  have  been 
'25  per  cent,  more;  as  more  was  sown,  and  it  was  not  affected  by  the  rust 
or  fly. 

Similar  was  the  condition  of  the  crop  in  Delaware.  As  early  as  May,  it 
is  stated,  in  the  Wilmington  Journal,  that  "  the  prospect  of  an  abundant 
'wheac  crop  was  never  so  flattering  ;"  and  this  promise  seems  to  have  been 
"fully  realized,  and  tha  grain  was  harvested  in  fine  order,  and  above  an 
avera2:e  crop.  There  was  doubtless  at  least  20  per  cent,  more  than  in  the 
previous  year. 

We  notice  in  an  agricultural  paper  the  following  statement  respecting  a 
Mne  yield  of  wheat:  "Edward  T.  Ballalsi,  esq.,  of  Brandywine  hundred, 
•Delaware,  harvested  the  past  season  3.58J  bushels  wheat  from  9  acres,  being 
.39f  bushels  to  the  acre.  He  manured  the  field  in  the  spring,  planted  corn, 
cut  off"  the  corn,  sowed  it  in  wheat,  and  fluked  it  in  botii  ways  among  the 
corn  roots,  and  gave  it  no  other  dressing  except  to  sow  39  bushels  bone 
4iist  over  one  acre,  which  he  did  not  think  better  than  the  rest." 
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Mr.  J.  Sampson  also  raised  103  bushels  on  2J  acres ;  and  on  another 
field,  2  acres,  were  raised  37|-  bushels  to  the  acre.  This  last  land,  it  is  said, 
a  few  years  since  would  not  have  yielded  more  than  five  bushels  to  the 
acre,  but  was  improved  by  two  hundred  bushels  of  shell  marl  and  ten 
horse-cart  loads  of  compost,  consisting  of  the  refuse  of  skin  dressers,  glue 
boilers,  (fcc. 

The  crop  of  wheat  in  the  District  of  Columbia  partook  much  of  the  char- 
acter of  that  of  the  adjoining  States,  and,  as  a  whole,  was  a  good  one. 

The  wheat  crop  of  Texas,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  was  abundant ;  but 
we  have  no  means  of  estimating  the  amount  of  the  same  with  any  degree 
of  reliance  on  our  conclusions. 

In  addition  to  the  accounts  and  estimates  already  given,  it  may  be  well 
here  to  subjoin  some  general  views  of  the  wheat  crop  throughout  the  coun- 
try, taken  from  the  public  journals  since  the  harvest. 

The  Albany  Argus  estimates  the  wheat  crop  as  follows  ;  which,  as  will 
be  seen,  corresponds  pretty  nearly  with  our  own  independent  deductions : 

"  First,  as  to  the  great  northern  staple,  wheat,  the  crop  is  undoubtedly  a. 
large  one — more  than  an  average — and  it  has  been  secured  in  excellent  con- 
dition. This  is  the  tenor  of  advices  from  all  quarters.  Even  in  OhiO;, 
where  the  wheat  crop  is  probably  less  than  an  average,  the  wheat  is  very 
clean  and  the  berry  very  white.  AVe  hear  neither  of  rust  nor  smut. 
Though  the  farmers  have  lost  in  quantity,  they  have  undoubtedly  gained.' 
in  quality.  In  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  the  wheat  crop  is 
magnificent.  Everything  has  been  favorable.  So  likewise,  we  understand^, 
is  the  wheat  crop  in  Pennsylvania.  In  Vu'ginia,  Maryland,  North  Cardlinap 
and  Georgia,  it  has  been  afl'ected  by  the  drought — some  say  so  seriously  as 
to  shrivel  the  berry.  In  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  the  crop  is  a 
noble  one.  In  New  England  and  New  York,  it  is  probably  less  than  an 
average  one." 

Similar,  also,  is  the  conclusion  formed  by  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce : 

"  The  Crops. — Within  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  we  have  travelledj 
1,00U  miles  m  the  State  of  New  York,  and  everywhere  have  made  it  a, 
point  to  observe  and  inquire  after  the  crops.    The  uniform  testimony  in 
regard  to  wheat  is,  that  the  crop  is  beyond  an  average.    We,  however,  saw 
many  fields  which  did  not  come  up  to  onr^expectatians,  while  others  were 
as  good  as  could  be  reasonably  desired.    Passing  into  Canada,  we  found 
the  wheat  crop  there  also  very  fine.    Gentlemen  Irom  the  interior  gave  the 
same  account.    We  also  saw  persons  from  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  , 
Illinois,  and  other  western  States.    Even  in  Ohio,  the  crop  is  now  thought 
to  be  a  full  average.    In  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  parts  of  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  it  never  was  surpassed.    The  accounts  from  Pennsylvania  are  also  - 
favorable.    In  Virginia  the  crop  is  a  full  average,  and  in  Maryland  more 
than  an  average.    To  make  a  long  story  a  short  one,  it  may  be  said,  ill. 
general,  that  the  wheat  crop  of  the  country  is  one  of  the  largest  in  quantitv,. 
and  best  in  quality,  that  ever  was  gathered." 

Some  of  tne  public  journals  have  estimated  the  whole  wheat  crap  as  high, 
as  125,000,000.    We  believe  this  is  very  much  too  largo,  and  that  it  v/ill. 
not  overgo  107,000,000.    We  prefer  to  fall  short  than  to  exceed  the  actual 
amount ;  and,  by  as  careful  review  as  we  have  been  able  to  make,  we  have 
accordingly  fixed  it,  as  in  the  table,  at  106,548,000  bushels. 

As  a  general  remark,  however,  it  may  be  said  that,  in  its  weight  and  ap— 
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pearance  and  fitness  for  use,  the  crop  is  at  least  10  per  cent,  better.  The 
excellence  of  the  crop,  as  a  whole,  seems  attributable  in  a  measure  to  the 
cold  spring  and  the  warm  weather  immediately  succeeding,  by  which  it 
was  protected  from  the  fly  and  rust,  ripened  finely,  and  was  gatliered  in 
free  from  damage  by  unpropitious  harvesting.  If  we  might  hazard  a  con- 
jecture, also,  we  should  say  that  the  seed  now  in  the  ground  being  free  from 
insects,  the  crop  of  the  next  year,  if  the  weather  proves  favorable,  will  be 
much  improved.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  a  large  surplus  of  wheat  in  our 
country  ;  and  the  vast  quantity  which  has  been  poured  forward  to  the  At- 
lantic ports  from  the  western  country  shows  that  this  surplus  has  been 
providentially  directed  at  a  period  when  it  cannot  merely  aid  in  feeding  our 
own  population,  but  also  those  who  are  starving  abroad. 

While  collecting  the  notices  of  the  crops,  we  have  met  with  a  variety  of 
articles  in  the  agricultural  journals  and  newspapers  of  the  day,  relating  to 
the  insects  and  diseases  affecting  this  product.  Some  of  these,  and  also 
remedies  against  them,  we  subjoin,  either  in  whole  or  substance,  believing 
that  they  may  be  useful  as  memoranda  to  the  agriculturist ;  and  in  some, 
if  not  in  all  instances,  when  more  thoroughly  tested,  may  receive  confirma- 
tion. 

The  instances  recorded,  which  have  fallen  under  our  eye,  of  the  preven- 
tion of  smut,  (especially  the  dust  or  pepper  brand,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,) 
by  brinina:  and  liming,  are  frequent.  One  of  these  we  find  in  a  letter  to  the 
editors  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  from  C.  B.  Hamilton,  near  this  city,  ia 
which  the  crop  from  seed  which  had  not  been  so  piepared  was  destroyed 
by  smut,  while  that  which  had  been  so  prepared  remained  untouched. 
The  Hon.  William  Carmichael,  also,  in  a  note  to  the  American  Farmer, 
refers  to  the  experiments  of  M.  de  Dombasle,  who  used  18  lbs.  ot  Glauber 
^alts  to  22  gallons  of  water,  as  a  steep  ;  following  this  with  placing  his  seed- 
wheat  in  a  bed  of  quick  lime  (slacked  just  before  use)  on  his  barn  floor,  and 
stirring  it  up  so  as  to  caiise  the  lime  to  adhere  to  the  kernels  of  grain,  and 
then  spreading  it  out  to  dry,  not  leaving  it  more  than  three  days  beiore 
planting.  Mr.  Carmichael  states  that  he  has  tried  the  same  plan,  and  found 
it  successful.  Mr.  W.  Rayley,  of  Aurelius,  Washington  county,  Ohio,  states 
to  the  editor  of  the  Ohio  Cultivator,  that  he  has  used  brining  for  sixteen 
years,  and  thus  secured  his  wheat  from  the  wheat-fly  ;  while  his  neighbors, 
without  this  preparation,  have  been  often  troubled  by  it.  A  similar  testimo- 
ny as  to  its  efficacy  is  given  in  the  same  paper  by  A.  Wattles,  of  Chickasaw, 
Ohio,  who  says  that  his  limed  wheat  is  one  third  heavier  than  the  other. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  remarks  of  the  editor  of  the  Ohio  Cultivator 
on  tlie  sjibject :  "  The  mode  of  preparation  is  as  lollows :  (it  can  be  varied 
10  suit  convenience) — One  or  two  days  before  sowing,  put  the  seed  into  a 
vat  or  box,  then  take  strong  brine  (such  as  is  used  for  preserving  meat)  and 
heat  it  as  hot  as  you  can  bear  the  hand  in,  for  five  seconds,  and  pour  this 
over  the  wheat,  stirring  it  the  meantime  with  a  scoop  or  shovel  till  the  whole 
is  completely  wet ;  two  or  three  quarts  of  brine  is  suflicient  for  a  bushel  of 
wheat ;  let  it  stand  a  few  hours  to  drain,  then  spread  it  on  the  barn  floor 
and  sprinkle  it  over  wiih  fine  slacked  lime  ;  stir  it  and  add  lime  until  every 
kernel  appears  white  and  dry  :  it  is  then  fit  for  sowing.  It  will  only  require 
-about  one  bushel  of  lime  to  ten  bushels  of  wheat. 

Anoilu  r  simple  method  of  brining  wheat  is,  to  put  the  seed  into  a  bushel 
iba!-ket,  and  stand  (his  on  a  comujon  wash  tub  v/iih  slats  across,  theu  pour 
on  the  brine,  shake  the  basket,  and  allow  the  surplus  brine  to  run  through 
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into  the  tub  below,  to  be  used  over  again.  The  rationale  of  such  prepa- 
ration is  this  :  — First :  it  is  believed  that  the  seeds  of  disease,  as  smut,  (fcc, 
and  the  minute  eggs  of  insects,  as  the  weevil,  exist  on  or  within  the  ker- 
nels of  the  grain,  and  are  destroyed  by;  the  brine  and  lime.  Second  :  it  is 
known  that  salt  and  lime  are  highly  conducive  to  the  health  and  growth  of 
the  wheat  plant,  especially  on  soils  that  have  been  exhausted  of  their  min- 
eral salts,  yiid  where  these  necessary  elements  of  the  wheat  crop  are  not  re- 
stored by  good  tillage.'' 

A  person  writing  to  the  editor  of  the  Albany  Cultivator  from  Laurens 
district,  S.  C,  says :  "  I  have  been  soaking  my  seed  wheat  in  bluestone, 
(sulphate  of  copper,)  one  pound  to  five  bushels — water  enough  to  cover  ; 
leaving  it  to  soak  for  about  twenty- four  hours,  and  then  rolling  it  in  ashes, 
and  have  found  this  method  a  full  preventive  against  smut.  With  the  same 
effect  I  have  tried,  for  five  bushels  of  seed  wheat,  one  pound  of  saltpetre, 
two  pounds  of  Glauber  salts,  two  pounds  of  copperas  ;  and  I  never  had 
smut  in  wheat  when  I  used  either  of  these  preparations." 

The  editor  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  gives  an  account  of  the  appear- 
ance of  an  insect  in  some  wheat  which  Gen.  Harmon,  a  man  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  culture  of  this  product,  supposes  may  be  connected 
wiih  the  causes  of  the  malady — Thus  :  "  \\  e  saw  yesterday,  at  General 
Harmon's,  twenty  or  more  small  brown  bugs,  which  have  lately  emerged 
from  kernels  of  smut  wheat,  leaving  a, small  opening  in  the  grain  of  smut, 
like  the  aperture  in  the  pea,  through  which  the  pea  bug  escapes.  General 
H.  placed  full  heads  of  smut,  before  the  wheat  was  ripe,  into  a  closely- 
wrapped  paper,  lor  the  purpose  of  seeing  if  any  insect  would  be  developed 
in  the  heads  of  smut.  The  insect  and  heads  were  together  when  we  saw 
them  yesterday.  Mr.  Harmon  thinks  that  this  insect  is  somehow  the  cause 
of  tins  malady.  At  Mr.  Elisha  Harmon's  we  saw  a  head  of  wheat  free 
from  smut  on  one  side,  while  every  kernel  on  the  other  was  nothing  but 
smut." — Genesee  Farmer. 

We  find  an  interesting  statement  respecting  the  weevil  in  a  communica- 
tion from  Kentucky  to  the  American  Agriculturist,  from  which  we  now 
quote  it  : 

A.  new  fact. — It  is  generally  believed  that  the  eggs  of  weevil  de- 
posited in  the  grains  of  wheat  are  hatched  out  in  the  same  season  before 
winter;  or,  if  not  hatched  out  the7i^  that  they  perish  and  do  no  injury  to 
the  grain.  This  may  be  the  case  with  the  wliite  weevil,  but  it  is  not  true 
of  the  black.  In  the  fall  of  1843,  two  years  ago,  I  received  from  Virginia 
a  shot  bao  filled  with  Conner  wheat — an  early  ripening  variety,  much  val- 
ued by  some  farmers  in  that  State.  It  was  a  fair,  sound,  beautiful  sample 
of  grain.  I  had  just  sown  before  its  reception  a  small  quantity  of  the  same 
vaiiety,  and  determined  to  keep  this  to  sow  the  next  year,  fearing  some  ac- 
cident to  the  seeded  crop.  The  shot  bag  of  wheat  was  very  carefully  put 
away  in  a  clothes  press— so  carefully  that  it  did  not  again  come  to  light  till 
about  ten  days  ago.  On  opening  the  bag  a  number  of  black  weevils  were 
seen,  which  had  come  out.  Others  were  in  the  act  of  coming  out  of  the 
grain  ;  and,  on  cuttins:  open  grains  which  appeared  sound,  the  insect  was 
found  in  the  grain.  Do  not  the  eggs  of  insects  remain  dormant,  like  seeds 
of  plants,  till  the  proper  conjuncture  of  circumstances  for  their  active  ex- 
istence tdkes  place  ?  This  may  not  be  for  years,  or  may  happen  the  same 
year. 

The  black  weevil  also  hatched  out  of  grain  here  of  the  present  year'^s 
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harvest,  for  one  of  my  neighbors  culled  from  his  field  a  small  sack  of  wheat 
he  thought  might  be  a  valuable  kind,  cleaned  it  out,  and  suspended  it  by  a 
rope  in  an  upper  room  of  a  house.  When  he  took  it  down  to  sow,  a  lew 
weeks  ago,  he  found  great  numbers  of  black  weevil  hatched  out,  since  har- 
vest, in  his  sack  of  selected  wheat.  The  conclusion  at  which  I  arrived  is^ 
that  no  season  favorable  to  the  active  life  of  these  insects  has  occurred  here 
in  1843  or  1844  ;  but  that  this  season,  being  favorable,  not  only  those  de- 
posited this  year,  but  those  also  remaining  dormant  in  the  grain,  deposited 
in  previous  years,  have  been  excited  into  active  existence.  Great  injury 
has  been  done  by  these  insects  this  year  in  this  State,  and  much  of  the 
wheat  cleaned  out  has  been  destroyed  by  black  weevil ;  and,  in  cases  where 
it  was  got  out  of  the  straw  and  left  in  the  chnfF,  it  has  been  injured  by  white 
weevil — a  circumstance  causing  astonishment;  as  leaving;  it  in  the  chaff 
has  been  thought  a  sure  preventive  of  injury  by  them.  The  wheat  left  in 
the  stacks  till  this  lime  is  also  generally  injured,  and,  in  some  stacks,  utterly 
destroyed  by  the  white  weevil.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents  tell  us 
how  to  avoid  these  injuries  to  the  grain  after  it  is  made? 

"JOHN  LEWIS, 

"  Llangollen,  Ky.,  October  18,  1845."  , 

A  new  insect  in  wheat  is  described  by  a  correspondent  in  the  Cultivator 
for  May,  from  Bucks  county,  Pa.  He  says:  "It  is  a  small  green  wornij 
about  an  inch  in  length  ;  its  head  is  brownish  green,  with  two  brown  spots 
upon  it.  The  worm  ascends  the  stalk  of  wheat  soon  after  it  has  put  out 
in  head,  cuts  off  the  head,  and  feeds  upon  the  top  of  the  standing  part." 
He  apprehends  great  injury  to  the  wheat  crop  there,  unless  some  remedy  is 
discovered,  and  supposes  it  may  be  the  army  worm  ;  but  the  editor  of  the 
Cultivator  speaks  of  it  as  new  to  him. 

Another  insect  is  thus  noticed  in  the  Prairie  Farmer,  as  found  in  Illinois  ° 
"  We  are  informed  that  a  very  singular  and  destructive  insect  has  made  its 
appearance  in  parts  of  Will  county,  where  it  makes  itself  very  disagreeably 
destructive.  It  is  a  small  fiy,  a  little  more  than  one-eighth  of  an  incli  in. 
dze  when  grown.  It  has  four  wings,  which,  when  folded  upon  the  back, 
present  the  shape  of  a  diamond.  They  were  discovered  at  wheat  harvest^ 
when  their  presence  was  indicated  by  the  heads  of  wheat  turning  white. 
The  insect  was  found  in  myriads,  covering  the  straw,  particularly  about  the 
joints.  Upon  touching  the  wheat  stalks  they  would  fall,  as  if  dead,  to  the 
ground.  When  the  wheat  was  cut  they  took  to  the  cornfields,  if  near^ 
where  they  are  now  making  themselves  much  at  home  within  the  husks  or 
under  the  sheaths  about  the  stalks.  Corn  which  was  not  too  far  ripened 
when  they  found  it,  died  immediately.  They  are  now  preying  on  the 
young  wheat,  which  they  eat  off  just  beneath  the  surface  ot  the  earth,  tak- 
ing all  clean  as  they  go.  They  are  in  all  stages  of  growth,  and  have  beea 
from  the  first  ;  and  the  ground  is  perforated  with  holes  made  by  them. 
Their  scent  is  that  of  a  bed-bug,  and  a  field  of  them  is  anything  but  de- 
lightful. The  ant-©ater,  which  preys  on  the  aphides,  preys  also  on  this  in- 
sect." 

vVhile  upon  this  subject,  we  may  mention  an  essay  on  the  wheat  fiy,  by 
Dr  Asa  Fitch,  published  originally  in  the  New  York  (Quarterly  Journal  of 
Agriculture  and  Science,  as  a  pamphlet  which  confe^iins  much  valuable  in« 
formation  for  farmers  in  the  wheat-growing  States.  ]n  a  letter  from  Pro- 
fessor Johnson,  the  erament  agriculturist  of  England,  addressed  to  Charles 
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Fox,  of  Gross  Isle,  Wayne  county,  Michigan,  (and  published  in  the  Michi- 
gan Farmer,)  by  whom  he  was  consulted  on  the  cause  and  cure  of  smut 
and  rust  in  wheat,  the  Professor  says  :  "  About  the  smut  and  rust,  your  no-' 
tice  is  all  right — steeping  in  a  solution  of  salt  that  will  float  an  egg,  and  then 
drying  the  wet  seed  with  quick  lime  ;  fermented  urine,  blue  vitriol,  [sul- 
phate  of  copper^)  and  arsenic,  are  also  used  as  steeps  for  the  same  purpose 
of  killing  the  fungus,  with  greater  or  less  effect.  The  rust  arises  from  the 
over  luxuriance  of  the  growth  of  your  wheat,  which  will  diminish  ;  but 
especially  from  the  wetness  of  your  soil,  or  the  rains  and  mists  to  which, 
in  the  midst  of  so  much  water,  your  land  may  be  subject.  A  good  dose 
of  lime,  perhaps  plastering  your  wheat,  might  help  this  disease  ;  but  it 
will  lessen  as  your  land  is  better  drained,  and  rendered  drier." 

And  in  relation  to  rust  in  wheat,  we  add  the  following  statement,  which 
may  deserve  some  notice  : 

"  A  correspondent  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  states  that  he  has  recently  ex- 
amined many  rusted  stalks  of  wheat  with  a  magnifying  glass  of  a  very 
higk  power,  and  finds  the  outer  covering  of  the  straw  burst  open,  the  edges 
raised  up,  and  through  the  apertures  thus  made  the  particles  of  rust  pro- 
trude. The  appearance  of  the  rust  he  states  to  be  that  of  dried  mucilagi- 
nous matter.  The  rust  in  this  case  examined  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  red  rust,  which  is  entirely  external,  and  can  be  washed  off." 

Further  accounts  of  methods  of  preparing  seed  wheat  to  prevent  disease, 
&c.,  will  be  found  in  connexion  with  several  articles  on  the  culture  of 
wheat,  &c.,  in  the  appendix  No.  2. 

The  statement  in  the  appendix,  signed  "  A  farmer  in  Tompkins  county," 
taken  from  the  Cultivator  for  January,  1846,  is  one  deserving  of  attention. 
Another,  in  the  same  paper  of  July,  1845,  contains  an  extract  from  Van- 
couver's Survey  of  Devonshire,  England,  in  which  the  surveyor  ascribes  the 
rust  and  mildew  to  weakness  and  tenderness,  inconsequence  of  late  sowing 
and  bad  situations.  He  says  :  "  District  No.  1. — The  mildew  or  rust  is  but 
little  known,  except  in  small  enclosures  and  low  situations,  where  the  crop 
is  excluded  from  a  free  circulation  of  air  ;  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, where  the  fields  are  large,  and  the  division  mounds  are  covered  only 
with  dwarf  hazel  or  willow  and  creeping  brambles,  the  evil  is  by  no  means 
such  as  to  require  particular  notice.  District  No.  4. — Late  sown  wheat  is 
found  to  be  particularly  subject  to  rust  or  mildew,  and  is  much  complained 
of  No.  5. — Wheat  sown  late  is  always  more  or  less  injured  by  rust  or 
mildew.  No.  6. — When  turnips  fail,  the  land  is  sown  with  wheat,  the 
early  sown  crops  of  which  are  the  best  sample,  and  by  far  the  freer  from 
I  \  rust  or  mildew.  No.  7. — The  late  sown  wheat  is  always  very  liable  to 
I    rust  or  mildew." 

Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  his  Code  of  Agriculture,  (a  standard  work,)  after  at; 
full  discussion  of  the  subject,  recommends,  as  prevention  of  rust:  1st,  cul- 
tivating hardy  kinds;  2d,  early  sowing;  3d,  raising  early  varieties;  4th, 
thick  sowing;  5th,  changes  of  seed;  6th,  consolidating  the  soil;  7th, 
using  saline  manures ;  8th,  improvin^the  course  of  crops  ;  9th,  extirpating 
all  plants  that  are  receptacles  of  rust ;  lOth,  protecting  wheat  plants  by  other 
crops.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  however,  it  is  said  that  early  sowing^ 
will  expose  the  crop  to  the  ravages  of  the  fly.  At  a  late  meeting  of  the 
Academy  of  Science  in  France,  M.  A.  de  Jussieu  said  that  he  had  recently- 
seen  several  ears  of  wheat  which  had  been  attacked  by  the  ergot.  It  is 
well  known  that  this  disease  is  generally  almost  entirely  confined  to  rye. 
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The  following  method  of  managing  seed -wheat  is  given  in  a  public 
journal,  as  derived  from  an  experienced  wheat-grower.  It  may  be  inter- 
esting to  some  : 

"  Before  entering  upon  his  harvest,  he  selects  a  portion  of  his  field  for 
seed,  and  reserves  that  for  his  last  cutting.  As  his  harvests  are  large,  this 
portion  gets  fully  ripe  before  he  is  ready  to  cut  it.  After  drawing  and 
mowing  away  the  rest  of  his  crop,  he  secures  this  also;  but,  instead  of 
placing  it  in  a  mow  or  stack,  he  puts  it  on  a  scaffolding  over  his  barn  floor. 
This  is  done  to  prevent  the  seed  wheat  from  being  affected  by  the  steam 
which  rises  from  wheat,  and  w^hich  he  thinks  would  injure  it.  When 
seeding  time  comes,  he  threshes  oat  his  seed,  and  sows  it  without  amj 
preparation.  He  has  pursued  this  course  a  num-ber  of  years,  and  has 
never  had  smut  in  his  wheat  to  any  extent  since  he  adopted  it." 

Besides  the  varieties  of  wheat  which  have  been  already  mentioned  in 
the  account  of  the  crops  above,  we  may  here  notice  some  others,  which 
seem  to  possess  quahties  which  entitle  them  to  consideration.  A  kind 
called  the  Etrurian  wheat,  introduced  by  Commodore  Stewart,  possessingj 
as  is  said,  ail  the  advantages  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  has,  besides,  a  re- 
markably strong  and  vigorous  stalk,  has  been  cultivated  with  success  by 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Zollickoffer,  of  Maryland.  Accounts  of  this  variety  may 
be  found  with  that  of  others  yet  to  be  mentioned,  in  appendix  No.  2.  Two 
other  kinds  are  thus  noticed  in  the  American  Farmer.  Mr.  Smeltzer's  let- 
ter will  also  be  found  in  the  appendix  No.  2,  just  mentioned.  Samples  of 
some  of  these  kinds  of  wheat,  as  well  as  the  Etrurian,  have  been  received, 
and  will  be  distributed  from  the  Patent  Office  to  the  members  of  Congress. 

"  The  Baltimore  American  notices  a  specimen  of  white  wheat,  very  re- 
markable for  its  extraordinary  size,  which  was  grown  on  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Pearson,  about  three  miles  northwest  of  Baltimore,  who  has  this 
year  raised  about  three  hundred  bnshels,  the  produce  being  estimated  at 
forty-five  bushels  per  acre.  The  stalks  are  about  six  feet  high,  very  stout 
at  the  bottom,  and  the  grain  fully  one  half  larger  than  the  ordinary  red 
wheat.  The  strength  of  the  stalks  enables  it  to  stand  the  wind  and  rain, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  entirely  exempt  from  smut. 

Several  years  ago,  Mr.  Pearson  purchased  and  sowed  a  quantity  of  wheat 
procured  from  New  York  ;  among  which  several  heads  appeared  towering 
several  feet  above  the  other  grain.  These  were  carefully  collected,  pro- 
ducing about  a  gill  of  grain  ;  and  iri  a  few  years,  Mr.  Pearson  has  succeed- 
ed in  raising  from  them  the  quantity  above  mentioned.  He  supposes  it  to 
be  a  species  of  Chinese  wheat,  the  description  of  which  it  closely  reseru- 
bles."  In  a  letter  received  at  the  Patent  Office  from  Messrs.  Pearson,  re- 
lating to  this  wheat,  it  is  said  :  "  This  present  crop  was  sown  after  the  mid- 
dle of  October,  last  year.  It  was  soaked  over  night  in  brine  strong  enough- 
to  bear  an  egg,  which  will  float  any  ckeat^  garlic^  or  other  trash  that  might 
be  in  it  and  assist  in  sprouting;  it  is  then  drawn  off,  spread  upon  a  floor 
a  short  time,  and  sown." 

Again  :  "  Mr.  Henry  R.  Smeltzef,  near  Middletown,  Frederick  county, 
Maryland,  has  raised  this  year,  from  4:^  acres,  212  bushels  and  43  lbs.  of 
wheat,  which  is  over  50  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  is  called  the  '  Oregon.' " 
The  Catoctin  Enterprise  says  the  land  was  carefully  surveyed  by  George 
Bowlers,  esq.,  and  the  wheat  threshed  by  the  machine  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Henry,  who  saw  it  measured.  It  was  sown  on  the  5th  October  last,  not 
quite      bushel  to  the  acre;  it  is  of  a  beautiful  bright  red  color,  and  smooth 
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chaff.  Mr.  S.  also  raised  the  "  China"  wheat,  which  yielded,  as  near  as 
could  be  ascertained,  about  47  bushels  to  the  acre;  this  is  a  most  beautiful 
white  wheat,  ripens  early,  and  is  said  never  to  have  been  injured  by  the 
Hessian  fly,  mildew,  or  smut.  Tins  and  the  "  Oregon"  is  on  sale  by  R 
Sinclair  (fc  Co. 

A  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  American  Farmer,"  from  R.  E.  C.  Downes, 
esq.,  Chur.-h  Hill,  Dorchester  county,  Maryland,  says:  "  I  have  just  seen 
a  bunch  of  perfect  wheat,  of  the  yellow-bearded  variety,  consisting  of  76 
stalks  from  one  grain.  The  stalks  are  nearly  all  of  the  same  height,  good 
heads,  and  perfectly  ripe.  It  was  raised  within  a  few  miles  of  this  place, 
and  has  been  left  here  lor  exhibition,  and  to  be  forwarded  to  your  city.  I 
have  never  before  heard  of  any  thing  like  it,  and  it  is  quite  a  curiosity  of 
the  wiieat  crop  — at  least  to  me." 

"  Waskitigtoii.  ivhtal. — This  is  a  v/hite-bearded  wheat,  with  very  large 
well  filled  heads,  offered  for  sale  at  Coates's  seed  store.  Market  street,  Phi- 
ladelphia. It  is  part  of  the  produce  of  a  single  head  of  21  grains,  which 
came  from  Italy  with  Greenough's  statue  of  Washington,  and  sent  from 
Washington  city  by  Hon.  O.  H.  Smith,  of  United  States  Senate,  to  his 
nephew,  William  Parry,  of  Burlington  county,  New  Jersey,  who  has  given 
it  its  present  name." 

Another  kind  of  wheat,  a  small  quantity  of  which  has  been  received  and 
will  be  distributed,  is  called  the  Aguirre  wheat,  from  Spain,  which  pro- 
mises to  be  a  valuable  acquisition.  The  account  of  it  from  the  Albany 
Cultivator,  and  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Townsend,  will  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix No.  2. 

A  variety  of  wheat  called  the  Alabama  or  Hackleman  wheat  is  men- 
tioned al§o  in  the  Ohio  Cultivator,  an  account  of  which  will  also  be  found 
in  the  same  appendix. 

The  American  Farmer  for  August  mentions  a  sample  of  wheat  grown 
by  Thomas  Duckett,  some  of  the  heads  of  which  yielded  100  grains. 
This  was  raised,  he  states,  on  a  iield  from  which  two  consecutive  crops 
of  corn  had  been  gathered. 

Some  objection  has  been  made  to  the  Mediterranean  wheat,  and  the 
price  reduced.  The  American  Farmer  notices  this  fact,  and  furnishes  a 
method  of  remedying  the  difficulty,  as  follows  :  "  The  price  of  this  wheat 
is  about  five  to  seven  cents  less  than  other  varieties;  and  the  flour  made 
from  it,  to  a  considerable  extent,  has  been  reduced,  by  the  inspectors,  in 
the  standard.  In  a  recent  visit  to  Washington  county,  Maryland,  we 
mentioned  this  fact  to  our  friend,  Mr.  J.  Funk,  on  Beaver  creek,  a  gentle- 
man noted  for  the  excellence  of  his  wheat  crops, having  raised  thirty-three 
bushels  per  acre  in  succession  off  the  same  field,  with  no  other  manure 
than  that  obtained  from  the  barn  yard.  He  informed  us  that  such  had 
been  the  case  in  his  vicinity,  but  that  when  his  grain  was  sent  to  mill,  he 
directed  that  notice  should  be  given  a  day  before  grinding ;  accordingly, 
he  repaired  to  the  mill,  spread  out  the  wheat,  and  sprinkled  it  with  water, 
and  thus  left  it  till  the  following  da^,  when  it  was  sufficiently  dry  to  grind; 
and  his  flour  was  equal  at  least,  if  not  superior,  to  that  from  wheat  of  any 
other  variety." 

A  variety  of  interesting  articles  relating  to  the  culture  of  wheat,  <fec., 
which  have  been  gathered  from  periodicals  and  journals,  both  of  our  coun- 
try and  from  abroad,  will  be  found  in  appendix  No.  2,  among  which  we 
would  mention,  as  particularly  deserving  of  notice,  the  utility  of  deep 
ploughing,  charcoal  as  a  manure;  the  views  of  Mr.  Mc  Yean  relating  to  the 
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wheat  districts  of  New  York,  and  the  remarks  of  the  editor  of  the  Ohio 
Cultivator  as  to  the  wheat  crop  for  1846,  with  experiments  in  wheat  cul- 
ture, &,c.,  proper  time  of  sowing,  (fee,  McNaill's  and  UnderhilPs  state- 
ments respecting  the  culture  of  wheat,  (fee. 

A  mode  of  putting  in  wheat,  called  ribbing!',  as  practised  in  England,  we 
find  described  in  the  Ohio  Cultivator,  by  Mr.  Noble,  of  Stark  county,  in 
that  State,  and  which  the  editor  recommends  as  worthy  of  trial.''  We 
give  the  extract  as  it  stands  in  one  of  the  public  journals  : 

"  Ribbitig  in  wheat. — Mr.  Thomas  Noble,  of  Stark  county,  near  Mas- 
sillon,  whom  we  visited  a  few  days  since,  practises  a  mode  of  putting  in 
wheat  that  is  called,  in  his  native  country,  (England,)  'ribbing;'  and,  from 
his  experience  in  this  country,  he  is  convinced  that  it  is  superior  to  the 
common  mode  of  sowing,  at  least  for  his  kind  of  soil,  which  is  a  fine  hazel 
loam,  or  what  was  called  '  oak  plains'  in  that  region,  and  is  well  adapted 
to  this  crop.  After  the  land  has  been  thoroughly  ploughed  and  harrowed, 
till  it  is  in  what  would  commonly  be  called  good  order  for  sowing,  Mr. 
Noble  goes  over  it  with  small  narrow  one-horse  ploughs,  made  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  which  leaves  the  land  in  open  furrows  four  or  five  inches  deep, 
and  ten  or  eleven  inches  apart;  the  seed  is  then  sown  one  bushel  to  the 
acre,  and  the  ground  harrowed  once  over,  lengthwise  of  the  furrows.  This 
harrowing  brings  the  seed  into  the  furrows  and  covers  it  there,  and  leaves 
slight  ridges  between ;  so  that  the  plants  appear  as  if  drilled  in  rows,  and 
the  ridges  afford  them  protection  in  winter,  and  keep  the  ground  in  a  mel- 
lower state  in  summer,  besides  affording  a  freer  circulation  of  air,  (S^c.  We 
think  the  plan  eminently  worthy  of  trial,  especially  on  such  lands  as  are 
subject  to  'winter  kiUing.'  It  is  an  improvement  on  the  plan  of  ploucjh- 
ing  in  wheat,  practised  by  many.  With  a  gang  of  ploughs,  or  a  machine 
for  making  three  or  four  furrows  at  once,  which  Mr.  Noble  intends  to  con- 
struct for  this  purpose,  the  amount  of  labor  will  be  very  much  reduced." — 
Ohio  Cultivator. 

Harrowing  wheat  in  the  spring  is  also  stated  to  be  useful,  and  a  corres- 
pondent of  one  of  the  papers  says  :  "  That  having,  one  year,  left  his  har- 
row in  the  wheat  field  all  winter,  he  was  obliged  to  drag  it  across  his 
wheat  when  he  removed  it  early  in  the  spring,  and  that  the  track  of  the 
harrow  was  plainly  perceptible  through  the  season,  in  the  greater  thrifti- 
ness  of  that  part  of  the  grain.  The  next  year  he  harrowed  a  few  acres  of 
his  wheat  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  ground  would  permit,  and  found 
the  most  beneficial  effects.  The  harrowed  wheat  grew  with  remarkable 
rapidity,  and  turned  out  decidedly  a  heavier  crop  than  any  other  part  of 
the  field,  though  all  was  sowed  at  the  same  time."  The  editor  of  the 
Michigan  Farmer  says  :  "  For  the  extensive  growing  of  wheat,  no  manure 
is  equal  to  the  large  German  clover,  plastered  and  ploughed  under;  and 
every  farmer  who  will  give  to  his  wheat  fields  every  third  year  a  crop  of 
clover,  will  not  'sacrifice  his  ultimate  interest'  "  Another  writer  recom- 
mends the  following  top-dressing  for  wheat :  "  Salt ;  salt  and  lime  ;  salt, 
lime,  and  ashes ;  soot;  soot  and  ashes,  make  excellent  top-dressings  for 
wheat.  If  salt  should  be  applied  alone,  two  bushels  to  the  acre  is  the 
proper  quantity ;  if  salt  and  lime,  two  bushels  of  salt  and  ten  of  Hme  should 
be  sown  to  the  acre;  if  soot  alone,  from  ten  to  twenty  bushels  per  acre; 
and  if  soot  and  ashes,  ten  bushels  of  each  will  form  a  most  valuable  mix- 
ture." 

It  is  often  desirable  to  calculate  the  amount  of  the  wheat  crop  as  it  stands 
Oft  the  ground  J  and  this  is  said  to  be  done  in  England  with  very  considera- 
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ble  accuracy,  in  the  manner  thus  described  :  About  the  time  the  wheat 
is  blooming,  generally  about  the  beginnmg  of  June,  (winter  wheat  in  Eng- 
land,) a  person  will  go  round  with  a  gauge  secreted  in  a  hollow  cane,  which 
forms,  when  opened,  a  triangle,  and  represents  a  certain  portion  of  an  acre 
of  ground.  This  is  placed  over  various  portions  of  the  crop,  in  the  best 
and  in  the  worst  parts  of  the  field.  The  number  of  ears  of  wheat  within 
the  triangle  is  counted,  and  the  probable  quality  of  the  grain  is  taken  into 
calculation,  according  as  the  spring  has  been  wet  or  dry.  On  the  former 
supposition,  the  grain  is  likely  to  shrink  ;  on  the  latter,  to  harden  and  come 
out  plump.  It  may  be  observed,  that  if  there  has  been  a  good  general  rain 
during  the  last  ten  days  of  April,  and  the  first  ten  days  of  May,  on  the 
average  no  more  wet  is  required  in  that  climate  (England)  for  wheat.  An 
expert  ganger  will  form  a  very  accurate  estimate  of  the  probable  produce 
of  a  given  district  by  this  method."  The  editor  of  the  Maine  Farmer 
states  that,  by  actual  counting,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  a  bushel  of 
Avheat,  weighing  62  pounds,  contained  in  round  numbers  about  550,000 
kernels ;  so  that  if  we  were  sure  that  every  grain  sown  would  grow  and 
come  to  maturity,  taking  42,360  square  feet  for  an  acre,  and  dividing  each 
foot  into  four  compartments,  and  placing  a  grain  of  wheat  in  the  centre  of 
each,  the  whole  acre  would  only  require  four-fifths  of  a  bushel. 

We  add  here  a  statement,  which  we  find  in  one  of  the  public  journals, 
respecting  the  difl^'erence  of  weight  in  a  bushel  of  wheat  in  some  of  the 
States,  as  it  sometimes  may  be  useful.    The  writer  says : 

"As  1  have  seen  some  statements  in  the  papers  as  to  the  weight  of  a 
bushel  of  wheat  raised  by  some  farmer  in  Pennsylvania,  I  would  remark 
that  the  Pennsylvania  bushel,  and  that  generally  used  in  Maryland,  is 
larger  than  the  Virginia  standard  bushel  by  nearly  three  half  pints.  The 
greatest  weight  I  have  seen,  to  which  the  Pennsylvania  v/heat  reached, 
was  69J  pounds  to  the  bushel.  My  friend  and  neighbor,  Mr.  William 
Pendleton,  had  a  bushel  of  seed  wheat,  of  his  raising,  by  the  Virginia 
standard  measure,  weighed  accurately  on  the  flour  scales  (patent  balances) 
in  the  Honeywood  mills,  which  weighed  68J  pounds  strong  draught." 

Grain  measures. — By  a  law  of  Indiana,  passed  last  winter,  the  weight 
of  a  bushel  of  grain  is  fixed  as  follows  : 

A  bushel  of  merchantable  wheat  shall  be  taken  and  given,  in  all  con- 
tracts, at  sixty  pounds. 

A  bushel  of  rye  shall  consist  of  fifty-six  pounds. 

A  bushel  of  corn  shall  be  taken  at  fifty-six  pounds. 

A  bushel  of  flax  seed  at  fifty-six  pounds. 

A  standard  bushel  of  merchantable  barley  shall  consist  of  forty  eight 
pounds. 

A  standard  bushel  of  oats  shall  consist  of  thirty  three  pounds. 

These  weights  of  the  respective  grains  now  constitute  in  Indiana  the 
legal  standard  bushel;  and,  under  a  contract  to  deliver  so  many  bushels 
of  grain,  the  delivery  of  these  weights  per  bushel  will  constitute  a  legal 
tender." 

Professor  Lindley,  of  London,  speaking  of  the  maturity  of  grain,  says  : 
"  It  IS  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  further  north  grain  can  be  made  to  grow, 
the  shorter  is  the  period  of  time  in  which  it  comes  to  maturity.  It  has  also 
been  observed,  that  when  it  is  grown  in  the  extreme  north,  when  used  as 
seed  in  the  southern  country,  it  gives  its  first  produce  more  speedily,  ripen« 
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ing  in  a  much  shorter  time ;  although  at  the  second  sowing  it  loses  its 
quality.'' 

Ill  the  New  York  Farmer  and  Mechanic,  the  quality  of  wheat  raised  in 
difierent  sections  of  the  country,  and  the  kind  of  manure  which  may  be 
used  to  advantage  in  the  production  of  this  grain,  are  thus  stated: 
"  Wheat  is  known  to  be  the  most  nutritious  of  all  grains,  because  it  con- 
tains a  larger  quantity  of  gluten.  But  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  generally 
understood,  except  by  scientific  agriculturists,  that  this  quantity  of  gluten 
may  be  varied  both  by  climate  and  the  character  of  manure ;  yet  such  is, 
nevertheless,  a  well  attested  fact.  1st.  Wheat  of  warm  chmates  has  more 
gluten,  is  harder,  and  less  easy  to  grind.  The  difference  between  the 
two,  in  climates  not  very  distant,  may  be  safely  calculated  thus  : 


Vv^'arm  climate.       Cold  climate. 

Starch 

-    56.05  71.49 

Gluten 

-    14.55  10.96 

Sugar 

-     8.48  4.72 

Gum 

-     4.90  2.32 

Bran 

-  2.30 

Water 

-    12.30  10.00 

98.58  99.49 

2d.  The  gluten  of  wheat  may  be  increased  by  the  character  of  the 
manure  used,  thus  : 

Gluten. 

Wheat,  average  crop      -  -  -  -  -  19.00 

Wheat  raised  on  soil  manured  with  ox  blood     -  -  34,24 

Wheat  manured  with  human  urine       -  -  -  35.01 

Wheat  manured  with  human  faeces       -  -  -  33.94 

Wheat  manured  with  horse  manure      -  -  -  13.68 

Wheat  manured  with  cow  manure        -  -  -  11.96 


From  so  much  of  the  above  facts  as  show  how  far  climate  varies  the 
quantity  of  gluten,  it  results  that  there  is  a  great  advantage  in  Alabama 
wheat  over  the  northern.  Now  what  is  this  advantage,  as  applied  to  prac- 
tical purposes?  I  will  explain.  Two  pounds  of  Cincinnati  flour  was 
weighed  out,  and  to  it  was  added  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  yeast ;  two 
pounds  of  McAlroy's  (Alabama)  flour  was  weighed,  and  in  like  manner  was 
added  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  yeast ;  both  were  accurately  weighed  in 
the  same  scales,  and  at  the  same  time,  and  both  made  into  loaves  and  baked 
in  the  same  oven.  The  result  was  as  follows  :  The  Cincinnati  flour  yield- 
ed a  loaf  weighing  3  lbs. ;  gain  f ,  or  33  per  cent.  McAlroy's  flour  yielded 
a  loaf  weighing  3|  lbs. ;  gain  4. 14,  or  55  per  cent.  TIip  gain  in  Alabama 
flovr  22  per  cent. !  or,  every  five  barrels  of  Alabama  flour  is  equal  to  six  of 
northern  flour.  But,  says  one,  the  northern  flour  must  be  the  belter  ;  be- 
cause, look  at  the  loaf ;  it  is  whiter  and  lighter.  True  ;  but  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  this  difference  with  respect  to  whiteness,  is  the  difference  in  the 
preparation  and  grinding ;  and  that  of  lightness,  is  chiefly  in  the  absence  of 
gluten.  The  quantity  of  the  flour  may  be  affected  by  the  mode  of  prepara- 
tion and  grinding;  but  the  quantity  of  the  several  principles  composing  it 
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cannot.  The  same  quantity  of  starch,  gluten,  (fee,  must  be  retained, 
whether  the  wheat  be  ground  in  a  good  or  bad  mill." — IVJon. 

These  facts  are  interesting,  and  deserve  attention.  We  have  already 
given  some  account  of  the  Alabama  or  Hackleman  wheat,  as  it  is  termed 
in  an  Ohio  paper. — (See  appendix  No.  2.) 

BARLEY. 

The  crop  of  barley  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  more  than  half  the 
crop  of  the  whole  country  is  grown,  was  in  general  a  very  good  one — bet- 
ter than  in  the  previous  year.  Taking  the  census  of  that  State  for  the 
year  1844  as  our  basis,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  increase  the  estimate 
in  the  table.  The  accounts  we  have  received  respecting  it,  except  in  some 
few  sections,  are  most  limited.  In  the  northeastern  section  of  the  State  it 
was  about  "  10  per  cent,  more."  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Hudson,  be- 
low Albany,  it  is  considered  as  having  been  larger  than  in  the  previous 
year,  and  in  some  counties  "  15  or  20  per  cent."  West  of  the  Hudson,  and 
below  the  Mohawk,  while  it  fell  off  in  Schoharie  county,  it  was  a  fair  av- 
erage in  Otsego  county.    On  the  Mohawk,  also,  and  above,  it  was  also 

an  average  crop."  Still  further  to  the  west  and  to  the  north,  it  varied 
from  "  10  to  15  percent,  increase."  In  the  more  western  central  counties, 
and  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  the  increase  in  some  sections  was 
yet  larger ;  "  20,  25,  30,"  and  even  in  some  cases  it  is  thought  to  have 
been  as  high  as  "  50  per  cent."  As  the  barley  crop  in  this  State  is  shown, 
by  the  late  State  census,  to  have  been  previously  under-estimated,  the 
amount  of  the  crop  will  be  comparatively  larger  than  it  would  otherwise, 
have  been.  We  suppose  it  may  have  reached  an  average  of  about  15  per 
cent,  more  than  in  1844,  according  to  the  State  census. 

In  some  of  the  New  England  States  the  crop  is  said  to  be  "  coming  more 
into  repute  every  year,  its  excellent  qualities  for  feeding  give  it  great 
commendation  ;  and  its  value  as  a  crop  to  stock  after  is  surpassed  only  by 
the  wheat  crop."  Of  the  crop  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  we  can 
gather  but  little,  except  that  upon  the  whole  it  was  a  better  crop — probably 
5  per  cent.  more.  In  Vermont  it  was  equal  or  something  better  than  the 
crop  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  increase  may  be  fixed  at  the  average 
crop  of  about  5  per  cent.  In  Massachusetts,  in  the  eastern  sections  of  the 
State,  though  but  little  was  raised,  there  was  probably  an  increase  of  10 
to  15  per  cent.  The  same  was  likewise  the  case  in  the  central  part  of  the 
State.  In  the  western,  however,  it  is  thought  to  have  fallen  off,  from  the 
drought  which  prevailed  in  June  and  July.  On  the  whole  there  was  an 
average  crop  of  8  per  cent.  The  crop  in  both  Rhode  Island  and  Con- 
necticut is  small,  and  may  have  been  about  the  same  as  in  the  adjoining 
States.  So  little  attention,  comparatively,  is  paid  to  this  crop  in  nearly  all 
the  remaining  States,  that  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  very  satisfactory 
estimate.  It  was,  as  is  supposed,  about  an  average  crop  in  New  Jersey, 
and  considerable  less  in  Pennsylvania,  as  it  suffered  severely  by  the 
drought.  In  the  southeastern,  eastern,  and  central  sections,  it  is  thought 
to  have  fallen  off  from  "  25  to  30  per  cent.;"  and,  taking  the  whole  State 
through,  we  believe  it  must  have  been  less  than  the  crop  of  1844  by 

about  10  per  cent."  In  the  States  south  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  most 
part  the  decrease  must  have  been  equally  large,  if  not  larger,  from  the 
:same  cause.    They,  however,  produce  so  little,  that  the  general  result  can 
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"be  but  partially  affected  by  this  diminution.    In  an  agricultural  paper  in 
Virginia,  however,  it  is  thus  recommended  : 

Barley  a  profitable  crop. — There  is  constant  demand  for  this  article 
in  the  west,  where  the  consumption  of  malt  liquors  is  immense.  It  is  a 
Yery  sure  crop,  and  liable  to  none  of  the  diseases  peculiar  to  wheat;  yields 
about  double  the  quantity,  and  commands  a  higher  price.  Those  who 
have  cultivated  it  in  this  vicinity,  we  understand,  have  succeeded  well. 
We  make  the  following  extract  from  an  article  on  the  subject  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Winchester  Virginia  Farmer  :  '  The  cultivation  of  barley 
has  been  of  late  years  much  neglected  in  Virginia.  We  find,  however, 
here  and  there  some  few  of  our  friends  disposed  to  give  it  some  degree  of 
attention,  as  a  grain  worthy  their  notice;  and,  among  those  who  have 
been  the  most  successful  in  producing  a  fine  crop,  we  would  note  the  case 
of  our  friend,  Mr.  John  Bruce,  of  this  place.  From  a  four-acre  lot  we  are 
told  this  gentleman  raised,  during  the  present  season,  two  hundred  and  ten 
bushels  of  clean  barley,  averaging,  as  will  be  seen,  fifty-two  and  a  half 
bushels  per  acre,  making  the  round  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
dollars  and  ten  cents,  and,  after  deducting  interest  of  land,  cost  ©f  labor^ 
seed,  &c.,  yielding  him  the  handsome  profit  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars.  Now,  if  there  is  any  other  crop  that  comes  up  to  this,  or  any 
farmer  who  has  derived  a  greater  profit  in  cultivating  the  same  number  of 
acres  in  small  grain  this  season,  we  should  like  to  hear  from  him.  When 
we  take  into  consideration  the  fruitful  yield  of  barley,  and  its  freeness 
from  fly  or  other  infections  so  common  to  wheat,  we  are  strongly  of  opin- 
ion that  it  bids  fair  to  become  a  great  staple  in  portions  of  the  valley.  The 
Winchester  brewery  will  give  seventy-five  cents  per  bushel.  It  is  re-^ 
<[uired  to  weigh  forty-six  pounds  to  the  bushel."' 

In  Tennessee  and  Kentucky — which,  however,  raise  only  a  small  crop 
— there  was  about  an  average  yield  ;  perhaps  "  a  slight  advance"  on  the 
crop  of  the  previous  year.  In  Ohio,  on  the  eastern  central  border,  there- 
was  a  considerable  falling  off ;  probably  "  30  per  cent,  less."  In  the  more 
northern  counties  it  was  about  equal"  to  the  crop  of  1844.  In  the  north- 
western part  of  the  State  a  slight  increase;  perhaps  "  10  per  cent,  more." 
In  the  southwestern,  from  the  central,  "  25  per  cent,  more."  In  the  Miami 
valley,  however,  the  individual  crops  probably  fellas  much  as  "  25  per 
cent."  On  account  of  the  increased  demand,  there  is  said  to  have  been 
niuch  more  cultivated  ;  and  thus  the  whole  crop  in  that  section  is  thought  - 
to  have  reached  as  high  as  "  75  per  cent,  more"  than  in  the  previous  year. 
More  than  half  of  the  whole  crop  of  Ohio,  as  it  appears  from  the  census^ 
is  raised  in  some  half  dozen  counties  of  the  State.  Taking  the  whole 
State,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  there  was  an  increased  crop  of  10  to 
15  per  cetJt.  more  than  in  the  year  before.  In  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  the 
other  western  States,  we  believe  also  there  was  a  small  increase;  and  in 
Michigan,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  which  rank  higher  in  their  attention  to 
this  crop,  a  very  considerable  advance.  The  crop  of  Iowa  is  estimated, 
by  one  whose  opportunities  of  judgment  must  be  allowed  to  be  good,  at 
30,000  bushels.  We  suspect,  however,  that  this  is  rather  too  large  an  es- 
timate, though  our  own  of  the  preceding  year  was  much  too  small  evi- 
dently, as  the  crop  of  Piatt  county  alone  is  said  to  be  5,000  bushels.  We 
think  that  Wisconsin  was  probably  about  20  per  cent,  more,  and  Michigan 
in  the  same  proportion.  The  whole  barley  crop,  therefore,  v/ould  amount 
/to  about  5;1 60,0U0  bushels. 
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Some  mention  was  made  in  the  report  for  1844  of  a  kind  of  barley  call- 
ted  the  Emur  barley.  We  notice  a  few  observations  respecting  it  during 
the  pa^t  year,  in  the  Cultivator  for  October  and  November.  The  first  is 
from  axorrespondent  who  is  spoken  of  as  W.  B.,  of  Laurens  district,  S.  C, 
who  was  very  anxious  to  obtain  some  of  this  kind  of  barley.  "  He  for- 
merly had  it,  but  lost  the  seed  by  suspending  tlie  business  of  farming  for 
a  few  years,  and  removing  to  another  district.  He  says,  '  I  am  fully  sat- 
isfied, from  the  trials  I  have  made,  that  it  will  produce  from  30  to  50  bush- 
els per  acre,  and  that  our  soil  and  climate  will  suit  it.  It  will  bear  stable 
manure ;  whereas,  the  increased  application  of  that  article  to  wheat  inva- 
riably tends  to  throw  it  into  straw,  and  causes  it  to  lodge.'  He  offered 
five  dollars  for  one  bushel  of  it,  delivered  at  any  seaport  and  shipped  to 
Charleston."  The  editor  of  the  Cultivator  remarks  :  "  We  cannot  see, 
from  this  description,  how  this  barley  differs  from  the  naked  or  bald  bar- 
ley, which  has  been  more  or  less  known  in  the  country  for  several  years." 
In  the  November  number  of  the  same  publication,  the  editor  observes  that 
a  sample  of  the  bald  or  naked  barley  has  been  sent  him  by  John  D.  Spin- 
ner, of  Herkimer.  He  states  that  it  is  a  handsome  grain,  and  weighs 
above  sixty  pounds  to  the  bushel,  and  is  said  to  be  very  productive.  Mr. 
Henry  Brewer,  of  Enfield,  New  York,  also  mentions  in  a  letter  alluded  to 
in  the  same  work,  that  he  sowed  half  a  bushel  of  "  skinless"  barley  in 
the  spring  on  seventy-two  rods  of  ground,  and  the  produce  was  sixteen 
bushels,  weighing  fifty-eight  pounds  per  bushel.  It  was  much  injured 
by  the  drought  and  grasshoppers.  He  thinks  it,  however,  a  valuable  kind 
of  grain,  and  says  that  it  makes  good  flour,  which  is  preferred  to  buck- 
wheat for  cakes.  In  the  Mark  Lane  Express  for  July  21, 1845,  this  grain 
is  thus  characterized  : 

"  This  valuable  grain  is  worthy  the  serious  consideration  of  the  agricul- 
turist, as  returning  a  greater  profit  than  the  barley  in  general  cultivation  y 
and,  if  grown  side  by  side,  will  yield  more  bushels,  more  flour  for  human 
food,  and  25  per  cent,  more  beer,  and  also  will  feed  more  stock;  because — 

"1.  It  contains  more  flour  than  any  other  grain,  rice  only  excepted. 
2.  It  weighs  more  than  sixty  pounds  per  bushel. 

"  3.  The  flour  is  whiter  and  sweeter  than  common  barley  flour. 

"4.  The  flour  absorbs  more  water  than  other  flour;  consequently,  it 
produces  more  weight  of  bread. 

"  5.  Bread  made  from  any  barley  flour  is  better  made  into  thick  cakes ; 
and  if  from  a  fourth  to  an  eighth  of  an  ounce  of  carbonate  of  soda  is  dis- 
solved in  the  yeast,  it  improves  all  bread,  and  takes  the  bitter  taste  away. 

'•6.  By  plain  boiling,  it  is  good  food  for  children. 

"  7.  The  malt  made  from  it  increases  in  measure  more  than  from  com- 
mon barley. 

"  8.  The  malt  will  make  in  seven  days  less  than  common  barley. 
"  9.  It  can  be  made  one  month  earlier  and  one  month  later  than  from 
common  barley. 

"  10.  It  weighs  considerably  more  than  the  malt  from  common  barley. 
"11.  The  quantity  of  beer  made  from  this  malt  is  25  per  cent,  more 
than  from  common  malt,  and  of  superior  flavor. 

"  12.  Three  bushels  will  seed  the  land  as  well  as  four  of  other  barley. 
"  13.  It  should  be  sown  in  March  or  April. 
"  14.  It  ripens  in  eighty  or  ninety  days  only. 
15.  If  sown  without  grass,  it  can  be  harvested  in  two  or  three  days. 
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16.  If  sown  early,  it  may  be  harvested  in  good  time  for  a  following 
good  crop  of  turnips. 

"  17.  It  only  requires  the  same  cultivation  as  other  barley. 

"  18.  The  straw  is  much  superior  for  fodder.  # 

"  19.  It  very  seldom  lodges,  and  is  not  subject  to  disease. 

"  20.  Each  acre  of  this  barley  produces  about  one-third  more  food. 

"  N.  B. — The  produce  of  this  barley,  both  in  quantity  and  weight,  sur- 
passes all  others  :  and,  as  regards  its  malting  quahties,  and  extract  of  sac- 
charine, is  even  superior  to  the  best  Chevalier  barley  in  quahty  as  well  as 
quantity." — Northampton  Herald. 

In  the  Mark  Lake  Express  for  September  8,  1845,  a  new  species  of  bar- 
ley is  mentioned,  which,  upon  a  light  soil,  produced  from  8  to  10  quarters 
(equal  to  64  to  80  bushels)  per  acre.  It  is  said  to  be  fine  in  quality,  and 
good  for  malting  purposes. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  procure  some  Himlaya  barley,  mentioned  in 
a  previous  report,  but  as  yet  they  have  been  unsuccessful.  There  appears 
to  be  some  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  continent  respecting  the  value  of 
this  grain,  as  we  learn  from  some  of  the  German  journals  received  at  the 
Patent  Office. 

OATS. 

Oats  being  a  favorite  crop,  and  raised  more  or  less  in  ever^^  State,  seem 
to  have  been  extensively  cultivated  ;  but  the  drought  affected  the  crop 
more  than  usual  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  In  New  England,  on  the 
whole,  it  appears  to  have  succeeded.  The  Maine  Farmer,  in  July,  says 
that  "  oats  are  rather  light,  but  will  undoubtedly  yield  a  remurierating 
harvest."  In  the  central  and  northern  section,  also,  we  are  informed  that 
there  was  an  advance  of  "  10  per  cent."  over  the  crop  of  1844.  In  the 
lower  section  of  New  Hampshire,  on  the  southeast,  it  is  thought  that  the 
increase  was  at  least  "10  per  cent.  ;"  in  the  central  lower  section  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  decrease  ;  and  in  the  central  western,  a  good  judge, 
after  reviewing  the  weather,  both  before  and  during  the  harvest,  states  the 
crop  to  have  been  "an  unusually  large  one,  as  more  than  common  was 
sown."  On  the  whole,  regard  being  had  to  this  product  as  set  down  in 
the  census,  we  may  fairly  estimate  the  increase  at  from  10  to  15  per  cent, 
for  the  State.  In  Vermont  the  crop  was  a  good  one  ;  and,  from  all  that 
we  can  learn  respecting  it,  there  was  an  average  increase  of  about  10  per 
cent.  In  Massachusetts,  in  nearly  every  section  of  the  State,  there  was 
a  gain,  ranging  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  In  the  eastern  central  part, 
the  crop  was  unusually  early,  and  did  well.  In  the  western  section  it  is 
thought  to  have  fallen  off  perhaps  "one-third,"  which  is  ascribed  to  the 
drought  in  June  and  July.  A  writer  from  that  section,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Boston  Cultivator,  says  :  "Oats  seem  to  be  going  rather  out  of  fashion, 
as  well  they  may;  for  every  year  proves  them  to  be  an  exhausting  crop, 
and  a  miserable  one  to  stock  with."  In  the  western  part  of  the  State,  ac- 
cording to  the  census,  the  oat  crop  is  usually  larger  than  any  other  ;  and, 
after  comparing  the  accounts  in  the  various  counties  with  the  returns  of 
the  census,  we  believe  that  the  crop  must  have  had  about  the  average 
increase  of  a  good  crop  ;  "  about  10  per  cent."  over  that  of  1844.  In 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  also,  more  was  sown  and  raised,  and  the 
gain  was  probably  about  the  same  as  in  Massachusetts.  The  crop  fell  off 
iin  New  York.    The  accounts  from  all  sections  nearly  unite  in  the  testi- 
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mony  to  this  effect.  The  State  census,  which  we  have  taken  as  our  ba- 
sis, shows  that  our  estimate  the  last  year  was  too  great.  The  drought 
very  seriously  affected  the  progress  of  the  crops  in  all  parts  of  the  State ; 
but  in  ^)me  sections  the  injury  was  greater  than  in  others.  In  the  south- 
eastern section,  and  along  on  the  Hudson  river,  either  side,  where  large 
quantities  are  raised,  it  probably  fell  off  from  "  20  to  25  per  cent.  and,  m 
some  cases,  the  decrease  has  been  estimated  as  high  as  "  50  per  cent."  As 
we  proceed  north,  however,  the  damage  sustained  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  as  great ;  and,  indeed,  in  the  northeastern  and  northern  portions  of  the 
State  it  is  thought  to  have  been  better  by  from  "  5  to  10  per  cent."  Along 
the  Mohawk  it  was  "  about  an  average  crop  but  south  of  this  again  it  fell 
oflf  considerably.  As  we  proceed  west,  in  the  central  portion  it  is  vari- 
ously estimated  to  have  been  "  10, 15,  and  20  per  cent.  and  still  further 
west,  (with  the  exception  of  the  southwestern  corner,  where,  on  account 
of  more  having  been  sown,  there  was  a  slight  ad  vance,)  the  crop  declined, 
as  is  thought,  about  one  fourth.  The  decrease,  therefore,  in  the  whole 
State,  can  hardly  be  estimated  at  less  than  about  10  per  cent,  on  the  crop 
of  the  State  census  of  1844.  The  oat  crop  of  New  Jersey  was,  also,  less 
than  that  of  the  preceding  year.  In  the  central  counties,  across  the  State, 
it  is  estimated  at  "  one  third  less"  than  an  average  crop.  In  the  northwest- 
ern section  the  decrease  is  thought  to  have  been  not  quite  so  great,  but 
perhaps  "  about  10  per  cent."  On  the  whole,  it  may  have  fallen  off  about 
15  or  20  per  cent,  from  the  crop  of  1844,  which  season,  it  will  be  borne  in 
mind,  was  favorable  to  this  product. 

The  prospect  of  the  crop  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  spring,  seems  to  have 
been  promising.  Thus,  in  May,  the  Germantown  Telegraph  says  :  "Spring, 
thus  far,  for  oats,  which  are  already  several  inches  high,  could  not  have 
been  finer.  A  considerable  extent  of  ground  is  occupied  this  3^ear  with 
this  grain,  which,  judging  from  present  appearance,  will  turn  out  well." 

In  the  months'  of  June  and  July,  however,  the  drought  very  seriously 
impaired  this  prospect,  so  flattering ;  and  it  is  stated  in  the  public  jour- 
nals that  "  oats  promise  to  be  only  tolerable."  Since  the  harvest,  also,  we 
have  similar  reports  from  various  sections  of  the  State.  In  the  rich  agri- 
cultural county  of  Lancaster  it  is  thought  that  this  crop  was  40  ppr  cent, 
less ;"  and  it  is  said  :  "  Oats,  in  consequence  of  the  dry  weather  in  April 
and  May,  were  short  in  the  straw  and  light  in  the  grain  ;  the  deficiency 
is  not  short  of  40  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  and  of 
an  inferior  quality  at  that."  In  Chester  county  the  crop  suffered  much 
from  the  drought  in  June  and  the  early  part  of  July,  and  is  probably  50 
per  cent,  less."  In  the  eastern  central  section,  near  the  Delaware  and 
Lehigh  rivers,  the  same  complaint  is  heard  of  drought,  and  the  crop  is 
thought  to  have  decreased  from  "  15  to  20  per  cent."  In  the  northern  cen- 
tral counties,  lying  on  the  Susquehannah  and  its  branches,  it  is  judged  to 
have  been  about  the  same  as  last  year.  Lower  down,  however,  on  the 
saaie  river,  and  west,  there  v/as  a  falling  off  of  not  less  than  "  one  fourth 
of  the  crop."  In  the  northeastern  and  northwestern  parts  of  the  State,  also, 
there  was  a  falling  off  of  from  5  to  15  per  cent."  The  crop  for  the  whole 
State,  it  is  believed,  suffered  a  decrease  of  15  to  20  per  cent.  The  same 
may  probably  be  said  of  Delaware. 

The  early  accounts  of  the  oat  crop  of  Maryland  are  discouraging.  Thus 
the  Centreville  Gazette  speaks,  respecting  that  of  the  Eastern  shore  :  "  The 
oats  are  fast  ripening,  and  will  soon  be  ready  for  the  cradle,  though  there 
was  but  a  light  sowing,  and  the  prospect  is  not  very  flattering." 
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Subsequently,  the  American  Farmer  ^ys  :  "  The  oat  crop  will  be  shorty, 
though  not  so  light  as  had  been  anticipated  a  month  ago.  Some  late- 
rains  helped  the  oats  which  had  not  been  too  far  advanced  to  be^aifected 
by  it,  (the  drought.)  On  the  Eastern  shore  of  this  State,  it  is  said  the 
crop  will  not  probably  exceed  half  the  usual  one."  By  some  persons  the 
crop  of  the  northeastern  section  of  the  State  is  thought  to  be  "  50  percent, 
less."  There  can  hardly  have  been  a  less  deficiency,  throughout  the 
whole  State,  than  about  25  per  cent. 

The  Southern  Planter,  speaking  of  the  oat  crop  in  Virginia,  in  June, 
says  :  "  Notwithstanding  the  oats  have  put  out  prettily  since  the  late  rains, 
they  were  so  retarded  by  the  drought  that  the  crop,  we  should  think,  must 
of  necessity  be  a  short  one."  Again,  in  July,  an  account  from  Richmond 
states  :  "  There  has  been  a  sad  falling  off  in  oats,  many  farmers  deeming 
their  crops  scarcely  worth  gathering,  they  being  35  cents  per  bushel." 
Since  the  harvest,  also,  a  correspondent  of  the  Southern  Planter  writes 
from  Lynchburg;  and,  speaking  of  the  crop  in  the  valley,  says  that  there 
^'  is  not  one-quarter  of  a  crop  of  oats."  Other  accounts  likewise  concur  in 
representing  the  ©at  crop  of  Virginia  as  having  been  a  hght  one.  In  the 
counties  lying  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  stretching  up  from  Bedford  to 
Madison,  the  report  is  that  this  crop  was  "  almost  totally  destroyed  by  the 
drought."  In  the  section  directly  east  of  this  last,  it  was  also  "  almost  an 
entire  failure — from  50  to  75  per  cent,  short."  In  the  southern  central  part 
of  the  State,  bordering  on  North  Carolina,  it  is  also  thought  to  have  been 
"50  per  cent,  less."  In  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  State,  and  also  in 
the  counties  lying  along  the  Kenawha  river,  the  decrease  is  estimated  to 
have  been  not  less  than  "  25  per  cent."  Such  being  the  views  which 
everywhere  meet  us  respecting  the  oat  crop  of  Virginia,  we  believe  we 
shall  not  very  greatly  err  by  fixing  the  decrease  as  high  as  40  per  cent. 

In  North  Carolina  the  drought  likewise  seriously  affec|ed  this  crop,  and 
in  all  sections  it  fell  off— some  say  "  50,  others  75  or  80  per  cent."  We 
judge  it  to  have  been  about  50  per  cent.,  or  not  more  than  half  the  usual 
crop.  The  same  was  the  case  in  most  parts  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
though  in  the  latter  State,  in  the  northwest  corner,  there  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  much  better  crop;  and  the  whole  deficiency,  therefore,  may 
not  have  been  more  than  about  30  per  cent,  compared  with  the  crop  of 
1844.  The  like  diversity  respecting  the  oat  crop  is  found  in  our  accounts 
from  Alabama.  In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  we  are  informed  by 
a  good  judge  that  the  crop  was  about  equal  to  that  of  the  previous  year. 
In  the  northeastern  section  it  is  estimated  at  about  15  per  cent.  more.  In 
the  central  portion,  on  the  branches  of  the  Alabama,  the  drought  is  much 
complained  of,  and  it  is  supposed  that  there  is  not  more  than  two  thirds 
of  a  crop.  On  the  whole,  it  is  judged  that  the  deficiency  may  have  been 
about  15  to  20  per  cent. 

In  Mississippi  and  Arkansas  there  appears  to  have  been  a  small  increase; 
perhaps  10  per  cent,  above  the  crop  of  1844. 

In  Tennessee  the  oat  crop  is  said,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  better  than 
in  1844.  In  the  northeastern  section,  from  the  central,  it  is  thought  to 
have  been  less  than  that  of  the  previous  year  by  "  about  20  per  cent.  ;" 
while  at  the  western  part  of  the  State  there  was,  it  is  said,  an  equal  ad- 
vance. It  may  be  fixed  at  about  10  per  cent,  for  the  whole  State.  A  simi- 
lar diversity  exists  in  Kentucky  ;  though,  taking  the  whole  State  throughj. 
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the  crop  is  an  increased  one.  In  the  northeastern  section  of  the  State  it 
was  probably  an  "  average  crop."  More  towards  the  centre,  the  oat  crop 
vas  probably  "  less  by  10  per  cent."  In  the  southeast,  "  10  per  cent,  bet- 
ter." West  of  the  centre,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  it  was  "  20  per 
cent,  better;"  while  in  the  south,  bordering  on  Tennessee,  it  is  estimated, 
to  have  been  "  less  by  20  per  cent."  than  the  year  previous.  The  whole 
crop  was  probably  about  10  per  cent,  better. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  accounts  relating  to  the  oat  crop  in  Ohio  are 
favorable.  In  the  eastern  central  section,  bordering  on  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Ohio  river,  there  is  said  to  have  been  "  not  more  than  half  a  crop." 
In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  on  the  Ohio  river,  also,  there  was 
"  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  a  crop."  In  the  central  counties,  lying  on 
the  Muskingum  and  Scioto  rivers,  they  are  stated  to  have  been  "good," 
"  a  full  crop,"  "  25  per  cent,  more,"  (fee;  "  large,  but  not  of  the  best  qual- 
ity." Still  further  south,  about  10  per  cent,  more."  East  of  this  last, 
"about  25  per  cent,  more."  In  the  southwestern  corner  the  oats  were 
much  injured  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  from  the  drought,  yet  the 
frequent  rains  during  the  whole  month  of  June  caused  a  decided  improve- 
ment to  take  place,  and  tolerably  good  harvests  were  anticipated."  Later, 
the  crop  is  considered  to  have  been  "  an  average  one,"  while  further  east 
and  north  it  is  pronounced  to  have  been  "  first  rate ;"  "  25  per  cent,  bet- 
ter." In  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  State,  bordering  on  Michigan  and 
Indiana,  it  is  thought  to  have  been  "20  per  cent,  more;"  further  east  of 
this,  along  the  lake,  it  was  "  about  25  per  cent,  better;"  while  north  and 
northeast  of  the  central  section  it  was  also  "  25  per  cent,  more,  as  a  much 
larger  quantity  was  sown."  We  have  estimated  the  whole  crop  of  Ohio 
at  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  over  the  crop  of  1844. 

In  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Michigan,  which  raise  large  quanti- 
ties of  oats,  the  crop,  in  its  early  prospects,  was  also  promising;  and  it  was 
probably  at  least  20  per  cent,  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  In  some 
sections  of  these  States,  the  increase  is  estimated  as  high  as  "  33  or  50  per 
cent." 

The  prospect  of  the  oat  crop  in  Wisconsin  is  thus  stated,  under  date  of 
Racine,  July  15 :  "  Oats  bid  fair  to  be  an  excellent  crop,  the  slight  rains 
and  warm  weather  having  enabled  them  to  recover  from  the  blighting 
effects  of  cold  and  dry  weather  of  May  and  the  beginning  of  June." 

The  crop  of  Iowa  was  also  better  than  in  the  preceding  year.  For  both 
Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  we  have  estimated  the  advance  at  about  20  per  cent. 
The  crop  is  a  favorite  one,  and  the  number  of  emigrants  into  these  Terri- 
tories is  large;  and,  if  any  thing,  our  estimate  may  probably  be  too  low. 
The  whole  oat  crop  for  1845,  therefore,  we  fix  at  163,208,000  bushels. 

The  following  crop  of  oats  we  find  stated  in  one  of  the  papers,  and  it 
must  be  allowed  to  have  been  a  heavy  yield : 

"  Large  yield  of  oats. — It  is  stated  in  the  Racine  Advocate,  that  Edward 
S.  Blake,  of  Racine  county,  raised  on  one  acre  and  one-sixth  of  land,  this 
season,  one  hundred  bushels  of  oats." 

In  the  New  York  Farmer,  of  October  16, 1845,  we  find  an  account  of  a 
species  of  wild  oats,  which  appear  to  be  considered  as  valuable  for  fodder. 
We  give  it  as  we  find  it  in  the  above  named  journal : 

Wild  oats. — I  have  received  from  Captain  Post,  of  Deep  river,  (Conn.,) 
a  package  of  the  grain  of  wild  oats,  and  also  a  bundle  of  the  heads  of  that 
grain.  Captain  Post  states  that  he  has  about  10  acres  of  this  aquatic  grain ; 
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and  that  from  his  youth  up  he  has  noticed  that  it  was  visited  by  the  wild 
duck,  blackbirds,  and  rice-birds,  but  did  not  know  the  cause  until  his. at- 
tention was  called  to  it  by  a  paragraph  of  mine  in  relation  to  \^ld  rice* 
which  he  saw.  a  few  weeks  ago  in  youi  paper.  He  remarks  that  his  neigh- 
bors were  as  much  in  the  dark  as  himself  Since  he  read  the  paragraph 
referred  to,  he  has  made  a  full  examination,  and  finds  that  the  straw  of 
this  aquatic  grain  will  yield  about  four  tons  per  acre,  and  is  as  useful  for 
cattle  fodder  as  are  corn-blades.  A  short  time  ago  I  received  from  Captain 
Post  some  of  the  blossoms  of  these  oats,  and  several  plants,  with  the  roots 
attached,  which  I  have  heretofore  noticed.  The  straw  is  near  10  times 
the  sizepf  that  of  wild  rice,  a  specimen  of  which  I  have  lately  had  from 
Rice  lake,  while  the  grain  is  only  about  half  the  size.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  this  grain  will  become  a  valuable  aid  to  the  farmer,  and  therefore  it  is 
that  I  call  public  attention  to  it.  I  shall  exhibit  some  of  this  grain  at  the 
office  of  the  Farmer  and  Mechanic.    Yours,  &c., 

E.  MERKIAM. 

In  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  for  September  15,  page  15,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  remarkable  oats  : 

"  At  a  late  meeting  of  the  East  Derbyshire  Farmer's  Club,  Mr.  Hoi* 
brook,  the  secretary,  exhibited  some  specimens  of  oats,  the  stems  of  which 
were  six  feet  six  inches  in  height,  and  the  diameter  five-eighths  of  an  inch. 
One  plant  produced  130  corns  of  oats,  and  another  more  than  300.  The 
oats  were  dibbled  in,  the  rows  being  fifteen  inches  apart,  and  the  plants 
six  inches  asunder.  The  ground  which  produced  these  extraordinary 
specimens  had  been  parched  and  burned." 
.  The  London  Gardener's  Chronicle  contains  the  following : 

"  On  the  choice  of  a  variety  of  oat  for  cultivation. — Strongly  suspecting 
that  the  real  value  of  different  varieties  of  oat  was  un^known,  and  that 
weight  by  bushel  was  even  less  applicable  to  this  grain  than  to  wheat,  I 
procured  samples  of  nine  sorts,  carefully  selected  by  Messrs.  Lawson,  ©f 
Edinburgh.  I  have  not  had  them  compared  chemically;  1  leave  that  to 
those  great  and  wealthy  bodies  associated  for.  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
conferrmg  benefits  on  the  farmer.  I  have  followed  a  simple  mechanical 
process,  which  any  one  may  follow.  The  weight  of  each  sort  per  bushel 
having  been  ascertained,  the  following  table  was  constructed  according  to 
the  results  : 

Weight  per  bushel  of 
Siberian  oat   -  -  .        -  -  -  -    45  pounds. 

Sandy  -  -  -  -  -  .  52i 

Kildrummie  -         -         -  -         -  -  42 

Early  Angus  -  -  -  -  -  -  42 

Hopetoun      -  -  -  -  -  -  41- 

Potato  4l| 

Early  Uyock  -  40^ 

Late  Angus    ------  40|- 

Black  Tartarian        -  -  -  -  -  39 

The  useful  part  of  the. oat  being  the  kernel,  and  it  being  probable  that 
the  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  husk  to  that  of  the  kernel  might  vary 
so  much  as  to  render  the  weight  per  bushel  a  deception,  100  parts  by 
weight  of  each  sort  were  taken,  and  the  husk  and  kernel  carefully  sepa- 
rated,  The  following  table  ^hows  the  result ; 
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In  100  parts  by  weight — 


Husk. 

Sandy  oat 

21 

79 

Early  Angus 

TQ 

1  y 

Late  ditto 

Oil 

2U 

78j 

Potato 

22 

7o 

Early  Dyock 

25 

75 

Black  Tartarian 

25 

75 

Hopetoun 

26 

74 

Kildrummie 

28 

72 

Siberian 

31 

69 

It  is  curious  that  the  oat  at  the  head  of  the  first  table  should  be  at  the 
bottom  of  the  second.  There  may  be  as  great  difference  among  oats  as 
among  wheats  in  regard  to  their  nutritive  qualities;  and  until  this  shall 
have  been  ascertained  by  the  chemist,  we  shall  not  know  the  real  com- 
parative values.  In  the  mean  time,  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  pre- 
ferring the  sandy  oat  over  all  others,  as  it  is  very  early  and  very  produc- 
tive in  grain  and  straw." 

RYE. 

Nearly  the  whole  rye  crop  is  raised  in  a  half-dozen  States.  Of  these, 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  ranks  foremost,  and  New  York  next ;  then 
New  Jersey,  Kentucky,  (fee.  In  Pennsylvania,  according  to  the  census  of 
1840,  a  dozen  counties  in  the  eastern  district  raised  one-half  of  the  whole 
crop  in  the  State.  The  accounts  received  respecting  the  rye  harvest  in 
these  heavy  counties,  is,  in  general,  favorable.  In  Lancaster  and  vicinity 
the  rye  is  said  to  have  "suffered  somewhat  from  the  late  frosts  in  the 
spring,  as  it  had  done  the  preceding  year."  The  amount,  however,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  as  large  as  (perhaps  somewhat  larger  than)  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  of  a  better  quality.  Similar  are  the  reports  from  Chester, 
Bucks,  and  Lehigh  counties,  and  vicinities.  In  Adams  and  York  there 
is  thought  to  have  been  a  large  increase — ^even  as  high  as  "  50  per  cent." 
The  winter  was  favorable,  as  well  as  the  dry  weather  in  March  and  April, 
and  later  during  the  filling  season,  so  that  there  was  no  mildew.  In  the 
central  section,  east  and  northeast,  there  was  also  an  increased  crop  of  rye. 
In  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State,  also,  this  crop  is  described  as  having 
been  very  good  ;  "  equal  to  10  per  cent.''  advance.  On  the  whole,  there- 
fore, we  think  the  rye  crop  in  this  State  was  probably  fifteen  per  cent,  bet- 
ter than  in  1844.  In  New  York,  also,  nearly  five  sixths  of  the  whole  crop' 
is  raised  in  the  part  of  the  State  which  lies  east  of  the  centre,  and  of  this 
more  than  one  half  is  not  a  great  distance  from  either  side  of  the  Hudson 
and  Lake  Champlain.  In  all  these  sections  the  report  is  favorable,  vary- 
ing, upon  an  average  increase,  "  10,  15,  20,  30,  and  even  as  high  as  40 
per  cent."  In  the  other  parts  of  the  State,  there  seems  to  have  been  more 
sown,  and  in  only  one  case  do  we  observe  any  mention  of  failure  or  di- 
minution. Taking  the  State  census  returns  of  this  crop,  which  reduces 
our  estimate  of  1844,  we  have  added  about  20  per  cent.,  supposing  this  to 
be  a  fair  rate,  in  view  of  all  the  information  we  have  been  able  to  gather 
respecting  the  rye  crop  for  the  whole  State. 

In  New  England,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  there  has- 
been  a  slight  increase.  As^  wheat  has  become  more  profitable  and  less  sub- 
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ject  to  destruction  from  insects,  and  as  rye  is  less  used  for  distilling  than 
formerly,  it  has  very  considerably  fallen  off  for  a  few  years  past.  In  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  the  crop  has  probably  increased  about  5 
per  cent. ;  while  in  Massachusetts,  in  the  sections  where  more  than  half 
the  crop  was  raised,  according  to  the  census  of  1840,  it  has  fallen  off,  as 
estimated,  from  "  5  to  25  per  cent."  In  the  western  part  of  the  State,  the 
rye  crop  is  said  to  have  been  "  injured  by  a  late  frost  in  May,  about  the 
time  it  began  to  head,  and  the  consequence  was  that  it  did  not  till  well ; 
the  heads  grew  full  length,  and  a  good  share  of  them  did  not  have  half 
the  number  of  kernels  they  should  have  had,  and  probably  the  heads 
most  forward  received  the  injury.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  therefore, 
that,  taking  the  whole  State  through,  there  was  some  falling  off — perhaps 
5  to  10  per  cent.  A  similar  estimate  appears  to  be  demanded  as  to  the 
remaining  States  of  New  England. 

Of  the  rye  crop  in  New  Jersey — which  State  raises  a  comparatively 
large  amount  of  this  product — it  is  stated  that  in  the  central  counties  it 
was  "  a  fair  crop,"  and  in  the  western  ones  it  was  "  15  per  cent,  better." 
These  two  sections  of  the  State,  as  appears  by  the  census  of  1840,  raised 
more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  rye  crop  ;  and  in  view  of  the  crops  in  the 
adjoining  States,  combined  with  such  other  information  as  we  could  obtain, 
we  have  fixed  the  advance  of  this  crop  in  New  Jersey  at  about  15  per  cent. 

But  a  small  crop  is  raised  in  Delaware,  yet  there  was  probably  a  slight 
increase. 

In  Maryland  and  Virginia,  also,  there  seems  to  have  been  an  advance.  In 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  latter  State  there  is  thought  to  have  been  "  25 
per  cent,  more  ;"  but  this  is  too  high  for  the  whole.  We  suppose  that  if  we 
take  into  view  the  influence  of  the  season,  (fee,  already  adverted  to  in  the 
wheat  crop,  it  could  not  exceed  10  per  cent,  in  either  of  these  States.  In 
the  southern  States,  generally,  there  is  comparatively  little  rye,  and  it  is 
quite  difficult  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  information  respecting  this  crop. 

In  North  Carolina  the  crop  fell  off  from  "  10  to  15  per  cent."  on  account 
of  the  drought  in  the  sections  where  at  least  one  half  of  the  whole  crop 
returned  by  the  census  of  1840  was  raised.  In  many  of  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  State,  also,  the  drought,  as  we  learn,  was  severe  in  its  opera- 
tion on  the  crop.  It  is  therefore  believed  that  there  has  been  a  diminu- 
tion of  this  crop  of  about  15  per  cent. 

In  South  Carolina,  in  the  counties  which,  according  to  the  census,  gave 
about  one-half  of  the  crop,  the  decrease  of  the  rye  crop  is  variously  esti- 
mated from  "  10  to  30  per  cent."  We  have  placed  it  for  the  whole  State 
at  from  15  to  20  per  cent.  less.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  early 
■drought  in  this  State  was  most  severe  in  its  effects. 

The  same  seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  Georgia. 

In  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas,  we  believe  there  may  have  been 
a  slight  advance. 

In  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  an  increased  crop.  In  the  latter  State  it 
is  variously  estimated  at  "  an  average;"  "  10  per  cent.;"  "  20  per  cent, 
more."  These  sections,  thus  given,  according  to  the  census  returns,  in- 
clude the  part  of  the  State  where  more  than  one- half  of  the  whole  crop 
for  the  State  is  raised.  In  the  other  sections,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
the  information  respecting  the  influences  operating  on  the  progress  of  the 
crop,  there  was  a  similar  diversity  of  opinion.  On  the  whole,  the  increase 
may  be  estimated  at  about  10  per  cent. 
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Consideroble  diversity  of  opinion  also  exists  respecting  the  rye  crop  of 
Ohio.  In  the  central,  eastern,  and  north  of  central  sections,  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  falling  olf,  varying  from  "  25  to  50  per  cent."  This  quarter  of 
the  State,  according  to  the  census,  raises  about  one  quarter  of  the  whole 
crop.  In  the  southwestern  and  northwestern  sections,  which  include  about 
another  quarter,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  gain  of  "25  per  cent,  and  up- 
wards.'' An  extensive  distiller  in  one  of  the  southwestern  counties  estima- 
ted the  increase  in  that  vicinity  as  high  as  100  per  cent.  The  causes  of 
failure  assigtied  are,  that  a  less  quantity  of  rye  was  sown,  and  the  drought 
atfecied  its  growth.  On  examining  the  census  in  relation  to  the  remain- 
ing contiguous  sections  to  those  above  mentioned,  we  find  the  more  northern 
and  central  counties  gave  the  heavier  crops  ;  and  in  these,  from  such  infor- 
mation as  can  be  procured,  we  suppose  the  crop  to  have  been  somewhat  de- 
ficient. We  apprehend,  therefore,  that  the  crop  in  the  whole  State  must 
have  been  less  than  in  1844  by  about  5  per  cent. 

Similar  to  the  above  is  the  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  rye  crop 
in  Indiana.  Some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  greater  quantity  of  land 
cultivated,  as  well  as  the  increasing  population.  Still,  however,  it  is  a  small 
crop  'y  and  while  in  some  sections  the  advance  was  "  25  per  cent.,"  in  others 
it  fell  off  "  2  '  per  cent  or  more.''  On  the  whole,  the  increase  was  proba- 
bly not  over  5  per  cent. 

The  same  was  the  case,  it  is  believed,  in  Illinois  and  Missouri ;  though 
the  increase  in  some  sections  of  the  former  State  is  estimated  as  high  as  10 
per  cent. 

In  Michigan,  the  gain  on  the  previous  crop  is  by  some  persons  estimated 
at  "  25  per  cent."  We  are  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  for  the  whole 
State  it  did  not  exceed  10  per  cent. 

In  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  there  was  some  advance  in  this  crop. 

The  whole  rye  crop  for  the  United  States  may,  therefore,  be  estimated  at 
27,175,000  bushels. 

A  fine  sample  of  rye  is  mentioned  in  an  agricultural  paper,  (probably  the 
American  Farmer.)  and  is  described  in  the  extract  following.:  ^^Ryeytall 
and  short. — Mr.  Editor :  All  our  farmers  ought  to  know  that  the  kind  soil 
of  Maryland  is  still  capable  of  being  easily  improved,  so  as  to  yield  abun- 
dantly  the  necessaries  of  human  life  and  pleasure.  The  large  sample  of 
rye  now  sent  to  you  was  sown  about  the  1st  of  September  last,  (say  a  half 
bashel  to  the  acre,)  t-o  test  its  capacity  for  branching  in  rich  ground,  which 
appears  to  be  very  great,  as  there  are  thoiisiuds  of  similar  bunches  in  the 
field  whence  that  bunch  was  taken  ;  and  each  bunch  is  the  product  of  a 
single  seed,  yielding  thousands.  The  next  smaller  sample  was  sown  thick, 
about  the  10th  of  October  last,  and  was  mowed  off  close  to  the  ground  on 
the  23d  of  last  April,  when  it  was  all  out  in  head,  and  three  to  four  feet 
high,  yielding  a  large  crop  of  good  hay.  It  then  sprouted  from  the  roots 
ag^ain  ;  and  thiit  is  the  second  growth,  which  has  so  far  matured  in  about 
60  days.  It  should  have  been  sowed  on  the  1st  of  September,  and  the  hay 
crop  taken  off  by  the  middle  of  April ;  then  the  second  would  be  perfect  by 
the  1st  of  July.  The  smallest  sample  was  derived  from  a  handful  of  rye 
sown  as  thick  as  the  grains  could  lie  side  by  side,  in  the  same  field  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  the  second  sample  was  sown.  The  result  was,  that  they 
were  too  thick  to  thrive  ;  hence  they  yielded  nothing  worth  saving.  The 
products  of  our  soil  are  improved  as  much  in  quaUty  as  in  quantity,  by 
good  ground  and  good  cultivation.  Agriculture  is  the  most  important  busi- 
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ness  in  the  world  ;  and  yet  no  business  appears  to  be  less  understood  or 
m©re  neglected. —  ThomosP  The  above,  from  an  old  and  experienced 
•farmer  near  Ellicolt's  Mills,  was  accompanied  by  the  three  specimens  of 
rye  alluded  to and  while  the  first  is  truly  tall  rye^''  (nearly  7  feet,)  and 
well  filled,  the  smallest  (2|  feet)  looks  more  like  chess^  or  cheat,  than  any 
thing  we  have  seen,  for  many  years,  not  to  be  that  pest  of  the  wheat  field. 
The  second  specimen  is  about  5  feet. 

The  value  of  rye  as  a  means  of  fodder  for  sheep,  is  stated  in  a  letter  con- 
tained  in  the  Ohio  Cultivator,  as  follows  :  Sou'wg  ryeforwiiiteriiig  aheev. 
The  following  suggestion,  thouo:h  not  new,  may  prove  of  value  to  many 
persons  at  the  present  time;  and  we  thank  the  writer  fcr  callingit  to  mind. 
— Editor. 

"HayesvillEj  RichJajid  co.^  Ohio,  June  27,  184i. 
'•Mr.  Bateham:  From  the  present  prospects  in  this  part  of  the  State, 
hay  will  be  very  scarce' ai  d  dear  next  winter,  and  something,  as  a  substi- 
tuie.  seems  to  be  wanting  among  our  farm.ers.  The  following  plan  for  win- 
tering sheep  was  suggested  to  me  by  an  old  practical  farmer,  and  I  think 
will  commend  itself  to  the  reason  ot  every  one.  He  says  he  has  tried  it, 
and  he  has  found  that  his  sheep  do  better  than  by  any  other  way.  When 
ploughing  his  corn  for  the  last  tim.e,  when  it  begins  to  tassel  out,  he  sows 
the  ground  with,  about  a  half  bushel  of  rye  to  the  acre,  which  grows  up 
about  knee  high  by  the  time  winter  begins.  Sheep  will  feed  upon  this  rye 
all  winter,  and  want  no  other  care,  except  a  good  shed  to  run  under  in 
stormy  weather.  In  the  spring,  if  farmers  prefer  a  crop  of  corn  or  oats  upon 
the  ground,  they  can  have  it.  If  they  think  the  crop  of  rye  will  be  profit- 
able, all  they  have  to  do  will  be  to  let  it  grow.    Yours,  truly, 

"J.  H.  COX." 

In  the  Landwirthschaftiiche  Dor^zeitung,  or  Tillage  Gazttte,  of  July 
2(3,  1845.  published  at  L'^-ipsic.  v/e  find  mention  of  a  species  of  rs^e  called 
the  gigantic  Siberian  rye,  a  translated  description  of  which  we  subjoin  : 

The  gigaiUic  stalked  rye,  known  also  by  the  name  of  the  Siberian  rye, 
must  be  the  pnost  excellent  of  all  the  kinds  of  rye  hitherto  cultivated,  on  ac- 
count of  its  wonderful  and  gigantic  product  of  grain  and  stalk,  as  well  as 
the  weight  and  goodness  of  its  kernels.  Six  metzen,  Prussian  measure, 
(about  IS  quarts  English.)  of  this  rye,  are  enough  for  so\fing  a  ujorgen.  (a 
little  over  five-eiglilhs  of  an  acre,)  trom  which,  on  a  well  fitted  and  prepared 
soil,  in  favorable  w'eather.  we  may  count  on  a  liarvest  of  24  bushels.  The 
single  sta  ks  ot  this  rye  reach  from  six  to  seven  feet  in  height,  and  be^r 
tlurty  to  f  )rty  ears,  which  are  from  five  to  six  inches  long.  [The  Austrirai 
and  Prussian  inch  and  foot  are  both  somewhat  long^er  than  the  Englisis.] 
The  grains  themselves  are  much  larger  than  the  usual  rye;  a  schefFei  of  u 
(a  little  over  a  bushel  and  a  half  English)  weighs  from  90  t@  92  pounds  ; 
(a  pound  is  larger  than  the  English  pound  ;)  and  in  a  drachm  is  contained 
only  about  80  kernels — a  proof  of  its  goodn.ebS  and  weight.  This  rye,  also, 
on  account  of  its  thin  hull,  gives  an  excellent  flour.  It  must  be  sown  at 
the  end  of  August,  or  the  beginning  of  September,  that  it  may  have  time  to 
acquire  sufficient  strength  before  wi«ter.  Pasturing  it  in  the  autumn  with 
sheep  has  hitherto  had  no  injurious  effect,  either  og  the  crop  of  grain  or 
straw.'' 

The  account  is  in  a  letter  signed  Yon  Plotho,  of  Magdeburg.  We  have 
been  unable  to  find  any  description  of,  or  allasion  to,  this  description  of  rye 
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in  Lawson's  Agricultural  Manual,  Loudon's  Encyclopedia,  or  Johnson's^ 
Cyclopedia  ;  from  which  we  inter  that  it  is  probably  unknown  in  England 
or  ?his  country,  and  may  deserve  further  inquiry,  and  perhaps  importation 
and  trial. 

The  Siberian  oats  are  by  some,  in  England,  preferred  to  the  Poland  oats^ 

BUCKWHEAT. 

The  buckwheat  crop  of  the  New  England  States  seems  to  have  been 
better  than  in  some  years.  It  is,  however,  but  little  noticed  in  the  agricul- 
tural papers  ;  and  hence  it  is  not  easy  to  form  any  very  accurate  estimate  of 
its  amount  of  production.  We  notice  in  particular  only  a  few  States,  re- 
specting which  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  with  more  precision.  Irx 
New  Hampshire — in  ihe  western  part  of  the  State — we  are  toldjhat,  "  hav- 
ing had  the  benefit  of  rains,  it  has  yieldc-d  a  very  good  crop."  In  the  south- 
eastern section,  though  but  little  is  grown,  it  is  thought  to  have  been  5  per 
cent,  more,"  and  "an  average  crop"  in  other  parts  of  the  Sfate.  The  same 
was  the  case  in  Verm'.nit.  In  Massachusetts — in  the  noriheastern  section 
of  the  State — it  is  judged  to  have  fallen  off  "  10  per  cent."  There  is,  how- 
ever, very  little  cultivated.  There  was  more  in  the  central  part  of  the 
State  ;  and  in  the  western  it  is  varionsly  estimated  from  "  20  to  26  percent, 
better."  Of  the  latter  section,  it  is  stated  :  "  The  buckwheat  crop  is  pecu- 
liar to  itself;  its  growth  is  quick,  and  it  commences  blossoming  early  in  its 
growth  ;  and  upon  the  same  stock  you  may  see  the  blossom  and  the  grain 
fully  ripe.  A  fall  crop  and  cool  weather  are  necessary  in  maturing.  The 
present  season  was  favorable."  The  crop  for  the  whole  State  was  proba- 
bly  about  10  or  15  per  cent,  more  th^n  in  1844. 

New  York  stands  among  the  foremost  of  the  States  wherein  this  product 
is  cultivated,  and  the  crop  appears  to  have  been  "somewhat  better"  in  the 
northern  ;  not  so  good  by  20*to  3i)  per  cent."  in  the  river  counties  gener- 
ally ;  "  about  as  good  as  usual"  along  the  Mohaw.^  ;  "  poorer"  io  the  south- 
ward of  this  section  ;  and  further  west,  in  the  central  portions,  and  towards 
Pennsylvania,  to  have  fallen  off"  15  to  25  and  30  per  cent."  In  the  south- 
western corner  of  the  State  it  is  said  to  have  been  "a  trifle  better."  As 
the  decrease  took  place  in  some  of  the  counties  which  furnish  the  heaviest 
crops  of  buckwheat  according  to  the  late  State  census,  the  crop  must  have 
fallen  off  very  considerably.  The  buckwheat  crap  there  was  estimated  too 
small  in  the  previous  year. 

In  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  which  raises  a  comparatively  large  crop  of 
buckwheat,  (in  the  western  part  of  the  State,)  this  crop  is  said  to  have  been 
"  30  per  cent,  better^than  in  1844. 

The  Beividere  Apollo  thus  speaks  of  buckwheat  in  Warren  county: 
Our  neighborhood  was  visited  by  a  white  frost  yesterday  morning.  For- 
tunately, a  considerable  part  of  the  unusually  large  buckwheat  crop  of  our 
county  is  cut,  and  much  that  remains  standing  is  so  far  advanced  as  to  be 
out  of  danger  of  injury  from  the  elements.  Our  mention  of  a  large  crop 
means,  that  an  unusually  larji^e  quantity  of  the  grain  was  sown,  and  thattha 
yield  will  be  generally  heavy.  We  shall  give  our  lowland  friends  substan- 
tial proof,  presently,  that  '  auld  Scotia'  is  not  the  only  'land  o'  cakes'  tm 
the  world."  In  the  central  section,  comprising  Burlington  and  Monmouth, 
counties,  it  is,  however,  supposed  that  this  crop  fell  off  largely,  and  the  dg- 
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<jrease  has  even  been  estimated  as  high  as  one-half."  Still,  it  is  believed*- 
that  there  was  a  o;ain  in  the  whole  State  of  15  or  20  per  cent. 

Pennsylvania  furnishes  about  one  fourth  of  the  whole  buckwheat  crop, 
and  its  appearance  the  past  season  seems  to  have  been  quite  different  in  the 
.various  sections.  In  Lancaster,  and  in  some  of  the  southeastern  counties, 
there  was  "  some  advance" — from  "  10  to  25  per  cent."  In  the  former  county- 
it  is  stated  that  "  the  absence  of  frost  to  a  period  later  than  usual  in  autumn, 
must  liave  had  a  favorable  influence ;  which,  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
fact  that  more  of  this  grain  was  sown  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  wheat 
in  places,  warrants  the  conclusion  that  the  crop  may  be  fairly  set  down  at 
25  per  cent,  more  than  that  of  last  year.^'  In  the  eastern  central  section, 
lying  along;  the  Delaware  and  Schuykill,  it  might  have  been  "about  10  per 
cent,  better."  In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State  the  increase  did  not 
probably  exceed  "5  per  cent."  It  looked  well  m  the  early  part  of  the  sea- 
son ;  but  owing  to  the  drought  and  early  frost,  there  is  not  so  good  a  crop^ 
In  the  C0I.U1  ties  lying  on  the  Susquehannah — both  those  bordering  on  Mary- 
land, and  those  which  occupy  the  central  npper  portion  of  the  State — there 
was  a  decrease,  it  is  thought,  of  from  "  25  to  30  per  cent."  In  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  State  there  v.^as  a  gain  of  "  10  to  15  per  cent."  In  com- 
paring the  information  respecting  different  parts  of  the  State  with  the  cen- 
sus statistics  of  this  crop  in  the  same  sections,  we  find  that  there  was  an 
evident  gain,  taking  the  whole  State  throuc(h,of  10  or  15  per  cent. 

Alaryland  raises  but  little  buckv^^heat,  and  therefore  we  have  but  little  in- 
formation respecting  this  crop  in  that  State.  In  the  northeastern  section  it 
is  estimated  that  there  was  a  decided  increase,  and  probably  this  was  the 
case  in  the  whole  State. 

In  the  northwestern  part  of  Virginia  there  also  appears  to  have  been  some 
gain  on  the  crop  of  1844. 

In  North  Carolina  it  fell  off.  We  have  not,  however,  given  our  estimates 
in  the  table  for  this  crop  in  these  States. 

In  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  there  was' also  a  small  advance. 

The  accounts  from  the  various  sections  of  Ohio  respecting  the  buckwheat 
crop  are  all  favorable.  In  the  north  central  portions,  on  the  Reserve,  as  much 
more  was  sown,  the  crop  is  thought  to  have  been  more  than  double  that  of 
the  previous  year.  The  range  of  district  lying  west  and  northwest  from 
this  latter,  also,  it  is  believed,  had  a  better  crop  by  "  25  per  cent."  In  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  State,  also,  the  increase  is  fixed  at  "one  half  more.'^ 
In  the  southeast  section  from  the  central,  the  crop  of  buckwheat  was  also 
considered  better  by  "one  quarter  to  one-third."  in  the  eastern  central 
part,  bordering  on  the  Ohio  river  and  Pennsylvania,  it  is  judged  to  have 
increased  "  about  10  per  cent.;"  while  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  State^ 
from  the  centre,  it  was  fully  an  average  crop.  In  view  of  the  census  sia- 
tistics  for  these  different  sections,  in  relation  to  the  buckwheat  crop,  we 
believe  that  we  shall  not  greatly  err  by  estimating  the  increase  to  have 
been  about  20  per  cent,  above  that  of  the  crop  of  1844. 

There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  buckwheat  raised  either  in  Illinois,  Indiana, 
or  Missouri ;  but  there  was  probably  an  increased  crop  also  in  those  States. 
In  Illinois  the  advance  in  some  sections  is  fixed  as  high  as  "  one  half." 

Michigan  exhibited  a  better  crop  of  buckwheat  the  past  season  than  in  the 
previous  year.  The  editor  of  the  Michigan  Farmer  rates  the  advance  for 
the  State  as  high  as  50  per  cent."  This  is  high  authority,  but  we  prefer 
to  put  it  somewhat  lower — say  "  30  per  cent.  ;"  as  in  some  sections  it  has 
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'fallen  off  as  it  is  stated.  In  other  sections  it  ranges  from  10  to  50  per  cent, 
.advance. 

The  crop  was  a  fair  one  in  Iowa  and  Wisconsin.  Taking  the  whole, 
the  aggregate  crop  of  buckwheat  for  the  United  States  will  be  about 
10,26S;0U0  bushels. 

MAIZE,  OR  INDIAN  CORN. 

This,  as  it  is  well  known,  is  the  largest  of  all  the  grain  crops.  Its  im- 
xportance  is  also  fully  appreciated,  as  there  is  no  product  which  is  conmioii 
to  all  the  estates,  that  is  so  extensively  cultivated.  The  varieties  in  the 
diflerent  sections  are  numerous,  and  continually  increasing  by  improvement 
and  the  introduction  of  seed  from  abroad.  As  it  is  so  generally  cultivated, 
there  is  more  frequent  mention  of  its  appearance  and  progress  in  the  agri- 
cultural papers,  and  the  public  journals  generally.  A  better  judgment  can 
thus  be  formed  respecting  it.  The  prospects  of  the  corn  crop  innhe  sum- 
mer in  almost  all  parts  of  the  country,  especially  along  the  Atlantic  States, 
were  most  un])romising,  especially  from  the  drought.  The  evil,  however, 
did  not  prove  to  be  so  great  as  was  feared  in  some  sections,  though  in  others 
the  corn  crop  suffered  most  severely. 

New  England,  in  proportion  to  her  population,  raises  a  large  corn  crop. 
In  Maine  the  crop  was  about  an  average  one.  The  Maine  Farmer  of  July 
11,  speaking  of  its  appearance,  says  :  "  A  part  of  the  corn  crop  looks  very 
■well,  bearing  a  good  color,  but  rather  dwarfish  in  size.  Much  of  it,  on  this 
route  at  least,  is  afflicted  with  the  yellow  fever  ^  or  some  other  yellow  disease  ; 
or  else,  as  the  boy  ^aid,  the  seed  planted  must  have  been  the  yellow  kind. 
At  all  events,  it  has  the  yellow  hue  upon  it,  which  is  not  a  very  flattering 
omen  of  a  fair  harvest.  We  have  had  too  many  cold  days,  and  still  colder 
iiights,  for  the  successful  growth  of  corn.  Our  most  congenial  seasons  for 
this  crop  do  not  yield  a  great  harvest ;  yet  many  farmers  every  year  suc- 
ceed in  raising  enough  for  their  own  use." 

In  New  Hampshire,  as  early  as  August,  we  are  told,  in  an  agricultural 
paper,  that  this  crop  '-looks  promising."  In  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
State  it  is  said  that  it  was  probably  "10  per  cent,  more."  One  informant 
adds,  that  "it  is  undoubtedly  increasing  in  quantity;  and  next  to  wheat,  it 
is  considered  llie  most  desirable  crop.  The  fodder  from  a  good  crop  of  corn 
is  worth  nearly  as  much  as  a  crop  of  potatoes,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  wheat 
will  grow  better  after  corn  than  after  any  other  crop."  Further  to  the 
west  It  is  thought  to  have  been  "  10  per  cent,  less."  Higher  up,  on  the 
Connecticut  river,  we  are  told,  by  a  competent  judge,  that  Indian  corn 
stood  the  drought  remarkably  well,  and  has  given  a  very  fair  yield  ;  except 
here  and  there,  perhaps,  upon  knolls,  and  rido^es,  and  high  plains  of  a  light 
dry  soil."  Estimating  the  crop  according  to  the  relative  proportions  given, 
by  the  census  statistics  of  this  crop,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  there 
was  some  increase — perhaps  from  5  to  10  per  cent. 

The  accounts  from  Vermont  in  ail  sections  represent  the  crop  to  have 
been  a  fine  one.  The  drought  does  not  seem  to  have  prevailed  so  greatly 
there  as  in  some  of  the  other  New  England  States.  The  Burlington. 
Press  speaks  of  it  as  uncommonly  large  and  fine."  The  section  of  the 
State  lyino;  in  the  northeast  corner,  and  along  the  Connecticut  river  south, 
also,  we  are  informed,  enjoyed  a  long  warm  season  ;  and  hence  the  crop  is 
thought  to  have  been  "  20  per  cent,  better."    In  Windham  county  it  was  a 
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fine  crop  ;  and  it  is  stated  :  Muck  is  the  secret  cause  that  has  given  us  a 
greater  growth  of  Indian  corn  than  has  ever  been  known  in  this  county. 
Seven  acres,  presented  to  our  own  fair  by  seven  different  individuals 
residing  in  different  towns  in  the  county,  gave  an  aggregate  growth  of 
74U  bushels,  or  about  106  bushels  to  the  acre."  ■  The  whole  crop  oT 
the  State,  therefore,  was  probably  as  much  as  20  per  cent,  more  than  in 
1842.  The  drought  severely  affected  the  corn  crop  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Massachusetts  ;  in  the  middle  it  was  not  so  much  felt,  and  still  less  at  the 
wesfern.  In  most  of  the  towns  in  the  northeast  and  central  Atlantic  coun- 
ties it  fell  off  from  "  10  to  25  per  cent."  In  the  interior,  it  is  thought  to 
have  been  about  10  to  15  per  cent,  better."  The  Greenfield  Gazette,  in 
July,  speaks  thus  of  it :  ".Indian  corn  looks  middling  well,  but  needs  more 
warm  weather  and  rain  ;  the  corn  will  be  generally  good."  In  the  western 
part  of  the  State,  we  learn  from  the  Boston  Cultivator  that  the  prospect 
was  poor.  A  correspondent  says  :  "  Indian  corn. — Any  one  acquainted 
with  tlie  season  may  well  wonder  that  there  is  any  growing.  It  has  had 
many  and  sever-e  obstacles  to  contend  with  ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  cold,  on- 
promising  May,  it  was  thoroughly  cut  down  by  the  frost  on  the  8ih  or  30th 
of  that  month.  It,  however,  started  again  ;  and  though  backward,  it  now 
gives,  if  the  season  hereafter  is  favorable,  a  tolerable  prospect  of  a  good 
crop."  At  a  Liter  date,  however,  since  the  harvest,  an  informant  writes  to 
us:  "  The  Indian  corn  has  not  been  better  with  us  for  many  years.  The 
season,  after  the  1st  of  June,  was  warm,  dry,  and  uniform,  which  is  natu- 
ral to  this  crop.  Some  pieces  on  dry  land  were  affected  by  the  drought ;. 
l)Utj  as  a  general  remark,  the  season  was  admirably  adapted  to  this  crop. 
The  report  of  the  committee  in  Berkshire  county  on  about  20  pieces  was 
over  100  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  in  that  section 
''25  per  cent,  more"  than  in  1844.  We  presume  the  average  increase  for 
the  whole  State  was  about  10  per  cent.  The  crop  of  1844,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, was  a  good  one. 

The  corn  crop  of  Rhode  Island  is  described  in  July  as  being  very  prom- 
ising, and  there  seems  to  have  been  at  least  15  or  20  per  cent.  more. 
Great  fears  were  likewise  entertained  in  Connecticut  on  account  of  the 
drought,  and  many  pieces  of  corn  suffered.  Had  not  timely  rains  at  last 
been  enjoyed,  the  whole  Stale  would  have  experienced  a  great  fdlling  off  in 
the  crop.  The  injury,  however,  did  not  prove  so  serious  as  had  been  ap- 
prehended ;  and  on  the  average,  probably,  we  may  allow  an  increased  crop 
of  about  10  per  cent,  over  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  prospect  of  the  corn  crop  during  the  summer  in  New  York  was  most 
discouraging.  The  apprehensions  entertained  were  not,  indeed,  realized  to 
their  full  extent,  though  there  has  been  some  decrease.  A  New  York  agri- 
cultural report,  for  the  months  of  July  and  August,  speaks  thus  of  this  im- 
portant product : 

"  For  July,  corn  has  bad  a  miserable  chance,  and  the  only  wonder  is  that 
it  looks  so  well.  It  is  now  in  tassel  ;  and  if  we  had  had  even  a  moderate 
supply  of  rains,  the  yield  would  have  been  very  great.  The  ground  is  now 
so  parched  that  the  leaves  begin  to  curl  ;  and,  unless  we  have  speedy  show- 
ers, the  crop  will  suffer  greatly." 

in  August :  "  This  great  staple  never  ran  so  narrow  a  chance  of  a  total 
failure  as  this  year.  At  the  close  of  .Tuly,  farmers  had  serious  thoughts  of 
cutting  up  their  corn  for  fodder  ;  the  leaves  w^ere  curled  up  ;  the  silk  appear- 
ed, but  without  any  signs  of  the  ear  filling  out.    Fortunately,  the  rains 
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came  on  just  ia  time  ;  the  color  is  now  chancred,  ihe  ear  is  full,  and  the 
crop  is  saved  ;  an  early  frost  would  not  even  jeopard  the  prospects  of  the 
fardier." 

In  the  western  part  of  the  Slate,  a  Biiflalo  paper  gives  the  following  state- 
ments of  the  corn  crop  in  that  vicinity  for  June  and  July  : 

"  The  corn  crop,  of  which  the  most  dubious  forebodings  have  been  in- 
dulged bij  sonte  in  this  quarter,  has  as  yet  exhibited  no  feature  to  warrant 
the  conclusions  that  have  been  arrived  at.  Farmers  know  that  corn  does 
not  require  hot  weather  before  the  1st  of  July  ;  and  that  to  be  killed  down 
by  frost  when  two  or  three, inches  high,  is  far  from  certain  damage  to  the 
crop.  Prior  to  July,  cool,  damp  weather  is  favorable  to  corn.  This  forms 
the  roots;  while  July  and  August,  if  hot,  complete  the  crop,  and  insure  a 
rich  harvest." 

Again  :     Indian  corn.. — This  important  crop  may  yet  be  a  fair  average, 
j   M  ich,  however,  depends  upon  this  month,  and  the  firsl  two  or  three  weeks 
\   in  September. .  If  we  have  warm  weather  and  frequent  showers^and  the 
frost  holds  off  till  past  the  middle  of  September,  we  shall  have  a  good 
crop." 

"In  August,  we  have  the  following  notice  from  the  Batavia  Times : 
"  Corn  is  now  going  ahead  rapidly,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  it  will 
turn  out  well." 

In  September,  ixiention  is  made  in  one  of  the  public  journals  of  a  whirl- 
wind, which  passed  through  the  northern  part  of  the  county  of  Orleans, 
](:aving  "  a  track  of  some  160  rods  wide,  and  17  or  ,20  miles  in  length." 
The  corn  is  stated  to  have  suffered  in  some  places  very  severely  from  its 
ravages,  especially  where  it  was  stacked.  The  drought  was  severely  felt 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  ;  and  from  the  information  received  respect- 
ing the  crop  since  it  was  gathered,  we  learn  that  there  has  been  a  decrease 
varying  from  10  to  15  or  20  per  cent."  In  the  upper  part  of  the  State,  on 
the  northeast,  the  crop  varied  from  "  5  to  10  per  cent,  less."  Lower  down, 
about  the  centre  of  the  river  counties,  the  falling  off  of  this  product  was  from 

20  to  25  per  cent."  The  same  was  the  case  yet  further  towards  New 
York,  for  the  most  part.  In  some  counties,  however,  on  account  of  the 
greater  quantity  sown,  the  crop  was  as  good,  if  not  better,"  than  in  1844. 
On  Long  Island,  at  the  further  part,  the  corn  crop,  it  is  judged,  was  ^'  10 
per  cent,  less  in  quantity"  than  in  1844,  but  of  "a  very  superior  quality." 

The  drought  diminished  the  quantity  to  some  extent,  although  a  dry  sea- 
son is  much  better  than  a  wet  one  for  this  important  crop.  The  eight- 
rowed  white  Dntto)i  corn  is  generally  considered  the  best  by  our  farmers." 
Many  of  the  ears  raised  this  season,  on  one  farm,  are  said  to  have  been  "  15 
\  inches  long."  In  the  southeast  corner  of  the  State,  and  back  from  the  river, 
^1  west,  the  decrease  is  said  to  have  been  large  in  consequence  of  drought; 
and  by  some  the  loss  thus  sustained  is  estimated  as  high  as  "  50  per  cent." 
As  a  general  thing,  however,  we  believe  that  it  was  not  more  than  20  or  25 
per  cent,  less  than  the  crop  of  1814.  From  the  southern  border  of  the  State, 
and  north v/ard  west  of  Hudson  river,  and  reaching  onward  to  the  Mohawk 
river,  there  was  a  gradual  improvement.  There  was  more  sown  in  some 
parts  of  this  section,  and  the  crop  is  estimated  to  have  increased  along  the 
Mohawk  valley,  and  northerly,  "  10  or  20  per  cent."  Somewhat  further 
v/est  it  fell  off ;  and  in  the  county  of  Oneida  the  decrease  is  said  to  have 
been  "one-fourth."  In  the  counties  northwest  of  this  last,  towards  the 
Lake,  it  was  "  considerably  better."    The  crop  in  Onondaga  county  was 
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<'an  average  one;"  but  the  drought  seriously  affected  it  in  Cayuga  and 
Cortlandt  counties.  More  to  the  southwest,  howevtr,  it  was  better,  la 
Chemung  county  it  is  said  to  have  been  "  very  fine  ;"  and,  including  the 
adjoining  counties  of  Tompkins  and  Yates,  the  average  increase  is  stated  at 
about  "  lU  per  cent."  In  Seneca  and  Wayne  counties,  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  still  more.  Further  to  the  west  and  north,  again,  the  drought 
seems  to  have  been  felt ;  while  in  the  southwestern  and  western  sections 
there  was  an  increase  estimated  at  from  "15  to  20  per  cent."  The  crop 
for  the  v^hoie  State  has,  on  the  wholcj  fallen  off  from  that  of  1844  (con- 
sidering that  given  in  the  late  census  by  the  State  as  our  basis  of  compari- 
son) about  10  per  cent. 

In  New  Jersey,  ahhough  the  drought  prevailed,  yet  there  was  an  average 
crop;  and  in  some  part.^.  especially  in  the  cemral  counties  of  Burlington 
and  Monmouth,  it  is  thought  there  was  an  increase  of  from  "  10  to  15  per 
cent." 

Pennsyh^nia  raises  a  large  quantity  of  corn  ;  and.  judging  from  the 
accounts  received  respecting  it,  though  alfected  by  the  droucjht,  it  did  not 
suffer  equally  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  In  Lancaster  and  the  southeastern 
section  generally,  the  amount  gathered  seems  to  have  been  "  fully  equal" 
to  that  of  the  previous  year.  One  informant  says  :  "  In  the  northern  part 
of  the  county  the  season  throughout  was  dry,  and  the  corn  crop  was  light, 
which  was,  to  some  extent,  the  case  last  year  ;  but  in  the  r^outhern  part  of 
♦he  county,  where  the  rain  was  sufficient  to  nourish  the  plants,  the  crop  was 
rather  superior  to  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  average  crop  for  the 
county  was  about  the  same  as  last  year."  So  of  Chester  county  it  is  said  : 
"The  corn  crop,  though  much  retarded  in  many  instances  by  the  ravages 
of  the  cut- worm,  affords  a  tolerable  average,  the  fall  being  very  favorable 
to  the  ripening  of  the  plant."  In  the  counties  of  Lehigh  and  Bucks, 
also,  it  is  said  to  have  been  "very  good  ;  equal  in  some  plat^es,  and  even 
superior,"  to  the  crop  of  1844 — perhaps  reaching  as  high  in  certain  cases  as 
"  20  per  cent."  More  to  the  northeast,  the  drought  somewhat  lessened  the 
amount  raised,  and  it  may  have  fallen  short  "5  to  10  per  cent."  In  the 
section  on  the  Susquehannah,  and  on  the  Maryland  line,  comprising  xldams 
and  York  counties,  it  is  thought  to  have  suffered  a  still  larger  decrease,  and 
by  some  it  is  fixed  as  high  as  50  per  cent.  less."  This,  however,  we  be- 
lieve to  be  too  much.  In  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State  it  was  a  better 
crop  by  "  15  per  cent."  On  the  whole,  regard  being  had  to  the. compara- 
tive products  of  the  various  sections  as  exhibited  by  the  census  of  1840,  we 
believe  that  the  crop  for  the  whole  State  may  be  fixed  at  an  increase  of 
about  10  per  cent,  over  that  of  1844. 

The  same  was  probably  the  case  in  regard  to  Delav/are  ;  which  State,  in 
proportion  to  its  population,  raises  quite  a  large  corn  crop. 

In  Maryland  the  fallowing:  are  some  of  the  earlier  notices  respecting  this 
crop.  In  June,  the  Torchlight  says  :  "  The  prospect  for  corn  is  not  so  en- 
couraging, the  severe  drought  having  injured  it  to  a  great  extent."  In  July, 
from  the  Eastern  shore,  the  account  from  Centreville  is — "  Com  looks  well 
throughout  the  county,  and,  unless  some  very  injurious  drawback  occurs, 
an  unusually  fine  crop  m.ay  be  anticipated."  Again  :  "  The  belief  is  gen- 
eral," says  the  Frederick  Examiner,  ^'that  the  corn  crop  will  be  a  very  sliort 
one.  So  great  has  lieen  the  alarm  in  regard  to  it,  that  we  have  heard  of 
individuals  purchasing  their  corn  in  advance  cf  the  market,  and  at  a  high 
price.    But,  thanks  to  an  all-wise  Providence  for  refreshing  rains  lately ; 
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since  which  the  prospect  of  the  crop  is  brighter."  The  Baltimore  Sun,  in 
the  same  month,  also  states:  Corn,  as  yet,  is  very  promising."  In  the 
American  Farmer  a  correspondent,  writing  from  Carroll  county,  says  : 
"The  corn  crop  with  us  is  good,  considering  the  season.  I  shall  make 
fourteen  barrels  to  the  acre,  and  perhaps  more — the  effects  of  deep  plough- 
ing, liming,  and  close  planting"  So  in  August,  likewise:  "  The  corn, 
generally,  has  suffered  very  much  from  the  drought.  The  early  planted, 
in  parts  of  this  and  many  of  the  adjoining  States,  will  be  irrecoverable  to 
a  cansiderable  extent ;  the  later  planted  may  do  better,  if  we  have  seasona- 
ble rains  this  month.  We  fear  it  will  be  a  very  light  crop  throughout  all  the 
middle  and  southern  States."  And,  in  another  journal  :  "Anne  Arundel 
county,  in  this  State,  was  visited  by  a  tremendous  tornado  on  Sunday  the 
3d  instant.  Fields  of  corn  were  literally  destroyed,  and  stripped  of  every 
particle  of  fodder,  and  all  other  products  of  the  soil  suffered  in  like  man- 
ner." Somewhat  later  we  find  it  mentioned,  that  in  some  parts  of  the  State 
the  corn  crops  are  improving,  and  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  there  will 
be  an  average  crop."  From  other  sources,  also,  we  hear  that  the  crop  fell  off ; 
and  in  the  northeastern  section,  especially,  it  is  thought  to  have  done  so  at 
least  "  one  third."  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  crop  of  1844  decreased 
from  that  of  1843.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  a  decrease  of  20  per  cent, 
for  the  last  crop,  in  comparison  with  that  of  1844,  may  fairly  be  allowed. 
The  sections  of  the  State  already  referred  to  probably  raise  full  half  of  the 
whole  crop,  if  not  even  more. 

The  early  accounts  respecting  the  corn  crop  of  Virginia  were  not  unfa- 
vorable. In  July,  a  Richmond  paper  states  that  "it  will  be  good,  judging 
from  its  healthy  color."  In  Campbell  and  Bedford  counties,  however,  it  is 
slated  in  another  journal,  that  "  this  crop  is  worse  than  any  during  the  pres- 
ent century."  In  August  we  find  great  complaints  of  the  drought.  The 
following  is  from  the  Richmond  Compiler:  "  The  corn  crops  in  all  eastern 
Yirginia,  except  in  the  rich  lowlands  on  the  tide- water,  will  be  a  failure. 
The  tassels  of  the  corn  were  destroyed  by  the  intense  heat  without  rain,  and 
furnished  very  little  pollen  ;  the  consequence  is,  that  the  ears  are,  a  large 
portion  of  them,  without  grains,  while  few  are  filled.  Some  fields  look  as 
if  they  would  make  a  tolerable  yield  ;  but,  upon  taking  off  the  shuck  from 
the  ear,  an  exhibit  of  grains  few  and  far  between  i^  made,  which  is  distress- 
ing to  the  farmer."  Again  :  "  The  inhabitants  of  counties  within  a  circuit 
of  one  or  two  hundred  miles  are  now  sending  to  Richmond  for  meal.  Some 
of  the  farms  on  the  lower  James  river  will  scarcely  yield  half  a  crop  of  corn, 
even  if  they  now  have  the  advantage  of  copious  showers."  The  Richmond 
W^hig  says  that,  while  particular  counties  and  neighborhoods  will  fall  short 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  corn,  the  aggregate  crop  in  the  State  of  Virginia, 
in  conjunction  with  large  supplies  of  the  old  crop  which  still  remain  on 
hand,  especially  below  tide-v/ater,  will  not  only  be  ample  for  home  con- 
sumption,  but  yield  a  large  surplus  for  coast  transportation.  "  West  of  the 
Blue  Ridije,  and  east  of  the  falls  of  the  rivers,"  adds  the  Whig,  "  the  corn 
crop  is  believed  to  be  an  average  one.  In  many  of  the  midland  counties  it 
will  fall  short.  The  wonder  is  tliat  so  much  should  have  been  made  in  de- 
fiance of  so  unprecedented  a  drought.  It  speaks  well  for  the  improved 
nietljofi^s  of  cultivation.  Twenty  years  ago,  such  a  drought  would  scarcely 
have  allowed  seed  corn  to  be  raised."  The  Clarksburg  Republican  states 
that,  "  in  northwestern  Yirginia  the  corn  crop  will  be  a  very  fine  one,  unless 
there  should  be  early  frosts  in  the  fall."    A  correspondent  of  the  Southera 
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Cultivator  for  October  says  :  The  corn  crop  is  literally  cut  off."  The  editor 
of  the  Southern  Planter  tor  October,  alluding:  to  this  crop,  says  : Upon  the 
subject  of  the  corn  crop  we  have  such  conflicting  accounts  that  we  hardly 
care  to  pubUsh  theni.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  crop,  take  it  all  togetlier, 
will  be  a  short  one  ;  but,  unlike  the  tobacco,  the  corn  does  not  go  to  a  com- 
mon market ;  and  beins;,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  transportation,  con- 
fined to  narrow  limits,  the  price  will  vary  in  different  neighborhoods.  The 
unexampled  vegetative  powers  of  the  month  of  August  worked  wonders 
on  the  late  corn  ;  and,  in  many  places  where  the  farmer  had  despaired,  a 
tolerable  crop  has  been  made.  We  extract  the  following  from  a  letter  re^ 
ceived  from  a  large  planter  and  most  valued  friend,  in  Mecklenburg:  '  We 
have  experienced  one  of  the  most  distressing  droughts  that  I  have  ever 
knov/n  ;  the  few  river  mills  which  could  grind  refused  to  grind  anything 
but  corn,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  country  could  be  furnish- 
ed with  corn  meal  for  a  distance  of  forty  miles  around  us.  The  naviga- 
tion of  the  Roanoke  ceased,  and  up  t  )  the  first  instant  we  were  actually 
threatened  with  a  famine  ;  since  that  time  we  have  had  fine  seasons,  and 
our  prospect  for  corn  has  brightened  far  beyond  our  most  sanguine  calcu- 
lations.' "  Later  accounts  which  we  have  from  other  sources  correspond 
with  the  foregoing.  Thus,  of  the  central-  counties  of  Bedford  to  Madison, 
east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  our  informant  says  :  "  Of  Indian  corn,  after  minute 
inquiries  in  all  parts  of  the  district,  I  am  satisfied  that  there  will  not  be 
more  than  half  the  usual  crop.  The  severe  drought,  commencin^r  early  in 
the  spring  and  lasting  until  the  first,  of  August,  blasted  the  crop  almost  en- 
tirely in  many  sections."  In  the  southern  central  section  bordering  on 
North  Carolina,  the  decrease  is  estimated  at  "  50  per  cent."  ,  In  the  coun- 
ties lying  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  comprising  the  range  on  the  James  river 
from  Campbell  to  Fluvanna,  it  is  also  thought  to  have  fiiUen  off  one  half* 
from  the  crop  of  1S44.  In  xlmeiia  county  and  vicinity,  it  fell  off  from  "  25 
to  33^  per  cent."  In  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  State,  and  also  in  the 
section  lying  along  Kanawha  river  and  its  branches,  it  is  believed  to  have 
decreased  "25  percent."  Taking  the  whole  State,  it  is  thought  that  the 
average  dt^ficiency  will  equal  30  per  cent.  The  following,  relating  to  this 
crop  in  different  sections,  are  taken,  respectively,  from  correspondents  in 
the  Southern  Planter  for  [he  month  of  October,  and  in  the  Dollar  Farmer. 
The  suggestions  in  both  are  valuable. 

"About  the  1st  of  August  I  returned  from  quite  an  extensive  tour  on 
horseback  through  the  counties  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  from  Camp- 
bell to  Orange.  I  found  that  the  corn  was  almost  given  up.  It  was  really 
distressing  to  see  the  fields  of  hard  working  poor  men,  upon  which  they 
depended  for  bread,  bearing  a  slender,  sickly-looking  little  stalk,  with  no  ear. 
Corn  had  already  risen  to  ^3  50  and  ,^4  per  barrel,  but  those  who  had 
old  corn  were  holding  on  for  higher  prices.  I  saw  many  farmers  who  were 
eating  their  wheat,  and  refused  to  sell  at  any  price,  quite  confident  that  they 
would  not  muke  bread  from  their  corn  crops.  As  I  approached  the  lower 
country  it  continued  to  improve,  at  least  as  far  as  the  neighborhood  of 
Charlottesville,  where  I  saw  some  of  the  finest  corn  I  have  ever  seen  growing. 
The  corn  in  the  neighborhood  is  pretty  good,  though  greatly  injured  by  the 
late  unprecedented  drought ;  but  this  that  I  speak  of  was  decidedly  the 
heaviest  growth  of  anything  I  have  ever  seen  on  land.  It  was  the  crop  of 
our  friend,  Mr.  W.  Gilmer.  He  resides  about  six  miles  west  of  Charlottes-, 
viilc;  and  invited  me  to  ride  through  his  field  with  him  to  show  me  his 
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corn.  1  will  not  attempt  to  describe  what  I  saw  :  first,  my  account  would 
be  incredible  ;  and,  secondly,  J  could  neither  do  justice  to  Mr.  G.  nor  to  his 
field.  As  I  said,  we  rode  through  it,  but  it  was  more  laborious  than  riding- 
in  a  thicket  of  woods  ;  for  though  we  went  in  the  widest  row  we  could  find^ 
it  was  difficult  to  keep  the  blades  and  stalk  from  dismounting  me.  He  has 
of  it,  I  guess,  some  fifty  acres  of  immensely  rich  land,  (creek  low  grounds.) 
and  his  calculations  are,  to  make  on  some  20  to  25,  on  some  25  to  30,  and 
on  some  from  to  40  barrels  per  acre.  Now  this  seems  wild,  but  it  does 
not  seem  so  to  tliose  who  have  seen  the  corn  growing.  The  rows  are  5- 
feet  apart,  and  the  corn  was  literally  sowed  along  in  them.  1  allow  that 
th»y  average  4  inches.  Every  stalk  has  an  ear  or  shoot  on  it,  and  the  tas- 
sel was  beyond  the  reach  of  my  cane,  and  I  on  horseback  ;  and  the  stalk  has 
a  beautiful  color  from  the  root.  Mr.  Q.  seemed  to  think  he  would  make  35 
barrels  on  a  considerable  portion  ot  his  field.  1  cannot  risk  an  opinion  ; 
but  if  every  stalk  brinofs  a  nubbin,  and  1,000  of  them  are  allowed  to  ihe  bar- 
rel, (500  ears  is  considered  the  number,)  I  calculate,  from  a  table  in  the 
Farmer's  Register,  vol.  2,  p.  592,  showing  the  number  of  stalks  per  acre 
at  given  distances,  that  there  will  be  near  30  barrels." 

1  observed  that  on  some  of  the  best  lands  on  James  river  the  corn  is 
tolerably  good  ;  that  is  to  say,  will  yield  about  one-third  as  much  as  the  crop 
on  the  Kanawha.  I  perceive  that  they  plant  their  corn  on  James  river 
5h  to  6  feet  apart,  and  cultivate  it  with  ploughs.  This  is  a  sad  error.  It 
should  be  planted  3  feet  each  way,  harrowed  as  soon  as  up  ;  then  a  single 
furrow  run  on  each  side  of  the  row,  throwing  the  earth  from  the  corn;, 
then  another  furrow  on  each  side,  throwing  the  earth  back  again  ;  and  then 
the  cultivator  passed  once  through  each  row  whenever  grass  begins  to  ap- 
pear, or  whenever  the  earth  begins  to  bake  or  become  compact.  Thev  say 
their  soil  is  of  such  a  nature  that  this  culture  will  not  do ;  that  it  is  stiff,  and 
must  be  worked  with  the  coulter  and  plough.  My  answer  is,  that  they  have 
not  complied  with  the  requisite  conditions.  They  must  plough  deep,, 
double  furrow  plough,  or  use  the  sub-soil  plough  after  a  deep  furrow  of  the 
common  plough  ;  and  they  must  make  the  soil  more  friable  by  means 
of  clover,  manure,  and  lime.  I  know  of  no  soil  in  Kentucky  that  re- 
quires the  coulter  in  cultivation,  or  that  may  not  be  tended  with  the  cul- 
tivator alone,  except  when  the  rains  are  long  continued.  No  soil  can  be 
in  good  condition  that  will  not  admit  the  cultivator.  I  fix  upon  3  feet  for 
the  rov/s,  because  that  is  the  dl^ance  which  a  good  cultivator  will  sweep 
clean.  .  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a  single  passage  through  each 
interval  should  suffice;  this  enables  the  farmer  always  to  keep  the  grass-" 
under  command,  and  the  soil  loose.  The  great  secret  in  cultivating  the 
\  soil,  as  in  war,  is  prompt  and  rapid  movement  at  the  proper  time  ;  and 
'  promptness,  decision,  and  energy,  and  an  eye  that  takes  in  the  whole  field 
of  operation,  are  hardly  less  essential  to  the  farmer  than  to  the  general. 
Hence  the  extreme  scarcity  of  good  farmers.  Another  advantage  in  plant- 
ing at  three  feet  is,  that  the  corn  will  more  readily  keep  out  the  grass. 
From  1  to  4  stalks  may  be  left  in  each  hill,  according  to  the  soil  and  the 
views  of  the  farmer.  1  much  prefer,  after  much  experience  and  observa- 
tion, close  planting,  and  I  should  leave  at  least  2  stalks  in  each  hill  in  the 
James  river  lands." 

The  corn  crop  of  North  Carolina  also  suffered  most  severely  from  the 
drought,  as  well  as  the  early  frost.  Thus,  in  one  of  the  public  journals  in 
June,  we  find  it  stated  thcit  "  in  Bladen  county,  N.  C,  the  frost  of  the  1st  of 
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this  month  was  severe  enough  to  kill  corn  which  was  nearly  three  feet  high. 
One  planter  had  ploughed  up  a  30-acre  field  of  corn  of  that  description, 
with  the  design  of  replanting  it.  It  is  swamp  land,  in  a  low  situation."  In 
some  sections  it  is  said  to  have  been  literally  cut  off ;  in  some  sections,  how- 
ever, it  proved  better  than  its  early  promise.  Thus,  the  Raleigh  Register 
says  :  "  The  streams  all  over  the  country  are  drying  up.  and  in  some  parts 
persons  go  forty  to  fifty  miles  to  have  their  corn  ground  into  meal.  In  this 
•city  many  of  the  wells  have  given  out  ;  a  circumstance  rarely  if  ever  be- 
fore occurring.  And  yet  we  are  astonished  to  see  how  well  vegetation 
looks,  particularly  the  corn  crop." 

^'  A  letter  from  Halifox,  N.  C.,  expresses  the  opinion  that  as  much  corn 
will  be  made  this  year  as  last,  in  that  region." 

Again  :  '-A  letter  from  Hamptonville,  Surry  county,  N.  C,  speaks  of  the 
<^orn  crop,  which  was  tlien  beins:  gathered,  as  short  of  an  average  ;  it  was 
^selling  at  4U  cents  a  bushel  from  the  heap  in  the  field.  Heavy  biting  frosts 
were  I'elt  about  that  time,  and  the  week  before  they  had  floods  of  rain,  which 
was  greatly  needed,  particularly  in  the  counties  lower  down,  to  enable  their 
imills  to  grind.  The  past  summer,  in  that  district,  v/as  pronounced  '  the 
<iryest  ot  the  dry,  by  the  oldest  inhabitant.'  " 

The  crops  in  this  section  of  the  State,  as  we  have  before  stated,  are  very 
line.  In  Hyde  county,  it  is  thought  more  corn  will  be  gathered  this  year 
than  in  any  one  year  heretofore.  It  is  estimated  that  Hyde  will  export  of 
corn  alone  150,000  barrels,  or  750,000  Ixishels ;  which,  at  4n  cents  a  bushel, 
amounts  to  the  handsome  sum  of  .^300,000.  Pretty  v/ell  for  one  small 
county  of  only  6^500  inhabitants." — Washington  ( N.  C.)  Whig: 

Hyde  county,  lying  north  of  Pamlico  sound,  and  with  more  marshy  soil, 
it  is  probable,  did  not  feel  the  drought  as  severely  as  in  others  more  dry  in 
■soil,  and  hence  less  able  to  resist  the  heat,  extreme  as  it  was. 

The  accounts  received  from  the  interior  portion  of  the  ^State  very  gener- 
ally represent  the  crops  as  having  suffered  greatly,  and  as  having  beea 
largely  cut  off.  The  range  of  counties  from  Ashe  to  Caswell,"  in  the  north 
mid  west  parts  of  the  State,  it  is  said,  did  not  yield  more  than  "  one-third  of 
a  crop."  So  of  the  western  central  section,  near  the  Catawba  and  Yadkin 
fivers  ;  it  fell  off  "  from  one-half  to  two  thirds"  from  that  of  1S44.  It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  from  the  best  information  that  we  can  obtain,  that  there 
was  a  very  considerable  decrease  of  the  eor^  throughout  the  whole  State  ; 
^.nd  we  feel  authorized  to  fix  the  estimate,  as  we  have  done,  at  about  one- 
third  less  than  the  crop  of  1844. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  in  our  remarks  under  The  Season,"  the 
drought  was  greatly  felt  in  South  Carolina  ;  and  from  the  various  notices 
w^e  find  respecting  it,  we  believe  the  corn  crop  in  this  State  to  have  felt  its 
effects  most  severely.  The  follcwing  accounts  will  enable  us  to  observe  the 
progress  of  the  corn  crop  in  some  sections  of  this  State  : 

From  the  Charleston  Mercury:  '^Darlington  C.  H.,  ^Souih  Carolina,  June 
30. — We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  remarkably  dry  season — the  dryest  that  has 
occurred  since  1819  ;  and  serious  apprehensions  are  entertained  for  the  corn 
crop,  which  has  now  readied  the  critical  stage  of  shooting,  and  will  soon, 
without  rain,  be  beyond  remedy." 

Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Charleston  Mercury,  dated  ^'Marion 
C.  /i.,  July  1,  1845. — We  have  been  almost  parched  up  for  v/ant  of  rain, 
and  the  crops,  vvnth  few  exceptions,  look  badly;  the  thermometer  ranging- 
daily,  during  the  last  v/eek.  at  from  90^  to  100^.    The  corn  crops,  especial- 
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ly,  will  be  very  short,  both  here  and  on  the  west  side  of -the  Pedee.  Some 
of  the  best  flirmers  do  not  expect  to  make  over  half  a  crop." 

Again  :  In  this  section  the  prospects  of  the  ao:riculturist  are  bad — very 
had  indeed  ;  the  corn  crop  cannot  now,  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, be  much  more  than  half  an  average  one.  Those  who  have  a  suffi- 
ciency of  corn,  and  in  ordinary  seasons  would  be  willing  to  part  with  a 
portion  of  it,  now  refuse  to  sell  at  any  price.  The  article  has  already 
reached  75  cents  by  the  quantity,  and  will  doubtless  soon  be  per  bushel. 
We  have  never  known  a  more  unfavorable  season,  or  heard  more  general  or 
well  founded  complaints,  and  really  fear  that  there  will  be  much  distress 
before  another  crop  can  be  planted  and  gathered.  Some  fields  of  early 
corn  we  have  examined,  we  feel  confident,  will  not  yietd  as  much  as  the 
seed  planted  ;  and  unless  we  have  rain  shortly,  the  late  planted  corn  will  be 
entirely  lost." — Cfieraw  (S.  C.)  Gazette. 

Abbeville  {S.  C.)  C.  H.,  July  The  drought.— The  oldest  farmers 
amongst  us  say  that  the  present  drought  is  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
this  country  ;  and  that  the  wants  and  distress  of  many  in  oifr  district  will 
be  great.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  with  whom  we  have  conversed,  on 
sale  day,  that  they  may  be  able  to  raise  corn  enough  for  bread  for  their  fami- 
lies, but  not  for  their  cattle.  A  gentleman,  on  whose  judgment  we  rely^. 
told  us  that  from  100  acres  of  corn  belonging  to  one  of  his  neighbors  he 
would  not  be  able  to  gather  much  more  than  a  bushel,  so  completely 
had  the  drought  destroyed  it.  On  sale-day  nothing  con  Id  be  heard  of  but 
drought  and  prospects  of  famine;  and  the  inquiry  from  every  one  iS;.. 
Where  can  we  get  corn  ?" 

"  The  prospects  of  the  planter  are  not  only  gloomy,  but  perfectly  desper- 
ate. Bottom  lands  planted  in  corn  will  scarcely  make  one-third  of  a  crop ; 
and  most  of  the  high  lands  in  the  middle  country  will  yield  but  little  more 
than  the  seed  which  was  planted.  In  addition  to  all  the  horrors  of  desti- 
tution by  drought,  the  chinch  bug  has  attacked  many  platitations  with  such 
violence,  that,  in  large  fields,  not  a  blade  of  corn  has  been  left  alive.  Many- 
farmers  are  replanting  entire  fields." — Columbia  South  Carolinian^  July  \  6» 

"  Let  the  season  be  as  it  may  from  this  out,  we  believe  it  is  not  within  the 
bounds  of  probability  that  the  corn  crop  of  this  State  will  reach  half  an  av- 
erage  one.  So  far  as  our  own  observation  has  extended,  we  have  no  doubt 
it  will  fall  short  of  this  estimate." — Cheraw  Gazelle.,  July  2^. 

The  Georgetown  Observer,  of  July  30,  s;ays :  "  The  corn  crop  is  short 
of  an  average  one." 

Later,  in  August,  we  find  the  following  statement,  quoted  from  the  Rich- 
mond Whig,  in  one  of  the  public  journals  :    A  letter  written  at  Spartans- 
burg,  S.  C,  on  the  9th  instant,  states  that  a  meeting  of  the  farmers  of  that; 
district  was  held  a  few  days  previous,  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  ^ 
the  provision  crop.    From  the  authentic  information  received  by  the  meet- 
ing, it  appears  that  the  corn  crop  of  that  part  of  the  State  will  fall  off  fully 
two  thirds ;  and  the  whole  upper  country  is  said  to  be  in  about  the  saroe 
condition.    The  surplus  ot  the  old  crop  in  the  adjoining  counties  of  North. 
Carolina  had  been  nearly  exhausted  by  the  demand  from  South  Carolina.,,, 
and  supplies  were  being  obtained  from  Tennessee  at  ruinous  prices.",  The 
letter  adds  :     The  crop  that  is  now  making  is  almost  exclusively  confined-' 
to  the  bottom  land^;  the  upUnd,  in  many  place?,  is  so  total  a  failure  t'^aD 
many  are  cutting  down  their  fields  to  save  the  stalks  for  fodder.    There  as-ji 
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hundreds  of  acres  that  will  not  make  the  seed  planted.  I  know  men,  who 
in  ordinary  times  are  called  good  livers,  that  will  not  make  as  many  pecks 
they  usually  make  barrels  of  corn.  Men  speak  with  fear  and  trembling 
of  the  prospect  before  them  ;  and  those  who  have  corn,  feel  and  know  that 
they  will  not  be  long  better  off  than  those  who  have  none." — Richmond 
Whig. 

The  Charleston  Patriot  of  August  1st  states  :  In  Richland,  Lexington, 
Orangeburg,  Barnwell,  and  other  middle  districts  iu  the  State,  the  corn 
crops  in  many  places  are  irremediably  ruined — literally  burnt  up  aloag  the 
face  of  the  earth." 

The  views  given  above  are  confirmed  by  the  accounts  we  have  since  re- 
ceived from  other  sources.  Thus,  in  the  northeast  section  of  the  State,  it 
is  thought  the  injury  sustained  from  the  droiight  was  at  least  15  percent." 
West  of  this  last,  along  on  the  Santee  river  and  its  two  great  branches, 
t)Oth  the  drought  and  the  army  worm  are  complained  of,  and  the  crop  is 
estimated  to  have  fallen  off  "  38  per  cent."  In  the  northwestern  corner  of 
the  State,  the  same  complaint  is  made  ;  the  deficiency  is  believed  to  have 
been  "one  half,"  while  in  Spartansburg,  and  the  counties  east,  it  is  stattd 
Co  have  been  probably  not. less  than  "  75  per  cent,  less"  than  the  crop  of 
JS44,  it  being  "an  almost  entire  failure,  except  on  bottom  lands;  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  not  producing  the  bushel  to  the  acre  of  the  upland." 
in  the  west  central  part  €>f  the  State,  also,  comprising  the  counties  lying 
between  rfee  Congaree  and  Savannah  rivers,  the  falling  off  is  estimated  at 
■"about  one-third.''  It  is  evident,  tijerefore,  that  the  decrease  in  this  State 
has  been  great.  In  forming  our  general  estimate  for  the  State,  however, 
some  regard  must  be  had  to  the  fuct  that  the  crop  of  corn  for  1844  was  a 
deficient  one.  The  average  decrease  for  the  whole  State  can  scarcely  have 
been  less  tlian  35  to  40  per  cent  ;  perhaps  even  more.  The  lower  counties 
beinor  more  moist,  probably  suffered  less  than  the  upper  ones. 

We  give  the  following  notices,  which  vv^e  have  gathered  from  the  public 
journals,  indicative  of  the  progress  of  the  corn  crop  in  Georgia  in  July  : 

"  Sumter  coivnty^  Georgia^  July  4. — Oar  section  of  tliC  county  has  been 
injured  e-everely  by  the  drought.  The  corn  crop,  in  the  aggregate,  is  cut 
off'  one  half" 

The  Hamburg  (Ga.)  Journal,  of  the  5ih  instant,  says:  "The  weather  at 
this  place  still  continues  iavorable,  but  Vv^arm.  The  corn  crcfps  promise  an 
abundant  yield  to  the  husbandman. 

"The  corn  crop  continues  abundanily  promising  in  many  parts  of  this 
State,  although  the  back  counties  are  suffering  from  a  protracted  drought'' 

[From  the  Savannah  Republican,  Jaly  11. 

"  Rain. !  rain  ! ! — Yesterday  our  city  and  vicinity  were  blessed  xviih  the 
heaviest  lall  of  rain  which  has  been  known  since  the  1st  of  January  last. 
The  effect  on  the  temperature  was  very  perceptible.  We  are  inclined  to 
ihink  that  it  extended  for  a  considerable  distance  along  the  coast,  as  well 
as  in  the  interior.  Its  effect  upon  the  crops — the  corn  particularly — will 
be  slight.  In  uso  event  can  there  be  more  than  one  half  a  crop  in  the  State."' 

A  u^riter  in  the  Macon  Messpuger  says  :  "There  has  been  much  alarm 
recently  at  the  prospect  of  a  very  short  crop;  and,  eojjeequently,  corn  has 
risen  to  a  very  extravngant  price.  It  had  sold  here#  from  $1  to  $1  25  a 
i)ushel.    The  price  of  "corn  in  Savannah  is  55  cents  a  bushel ;  and  some 
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has  already  been  received  from  there  and  laid  down  here  at  65  cents. 
There  is  abundance  of  corn  in  New  Orleans  at  32  cents  per  bushel,  and  will 
be  furnished  here  in  a  short  lime  at  50  cents  ;  on  the  upper  line  oi  Georgia 
it  is  selling  at  62^  cents."  He  remarks  that,  "  with  regard  to  the  present 
crop,  the  prospects  are  now  far  better  than  they  have  been,  and  that  all  the 
late  corn  is  doing  well  from  the  recent  rains,  and  that  there  is  no  danger 
but  that  plenty  will  be  made  in  the  State  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people, 
though  the  early  part  of  the  crop  has  been  considered  as  injured  in  some 
small  sections  ;  yet,  through  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  State,  it  is  an 
average  one,  and  in  many  sections  it  was  never  better.  Of  this  he  is  satis- 
fied, from  personal  observation  for  nearly  200  miles,  and  from  authentic 
information  from  numerous  individuals,  both  travellers  and  planters." 

In  August,  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  State,  the  Lafayette  Herald 
■says  :  "  While  accounts  reach  us,  from  every  qua*rter,  of  the  protracted 
drought,  wo  are  still  blessed  with  abundant  showers,  and  crops  of  corn  are 
very  promising.  If  the  weather  continues  seasonable,  ours  will  be  the 
Egypt  of  Georgia." 

\n  other  sections,  however,  the  report  is  unfavorable.  Thus  the  Griffin 
{Ga.)  Jeffersonian,  of  the  14th  instant,  has  the  lollowing : 

"  There  is  no  mistake  now  about  the  drought  and  short  crops.  From  all 
quarters  of  lower  and  middle  Georgia  the  report  is  the  same,  that  the  drought 
is  excessive,  and  not  more  than  half  crops  of  corn  can  be  made." 

"  The  corn  crop,  also,- in  proportion  to  the  demand  for  consumption,  is 
the  shortest  that  has  been  made  within  the  last  twenty  years." — Macon 
Messenger. 

Again,  in  a  public  journal :  One  of  the  most  intelligent  and  observing 
planters  in  Georgia  has  lately  made  a  circuit  of  some  three  hundred  miles, 
a  portion  of  it  through  the  very  heart  of  the  State,  and  gives  it  as  his  opin- 
ion that  the  corn  crop  will  fall  short  one-half  of  what  it  wi>s  last  year,  if 
not  mnre.  This,  we  believe,  will  be  the  result  throughout  Georgia ;  and 
the  cjreatest  economy  ixwdi  liberaliti/  must  be  exercised  to  prevent  much  suf- 
ferins:,  oi'  evils  of  grecif.er  mas^nitude."  The  corn  crop  of  Georgia  is  rep- 
resented to  us  by  some  of  the  Georgia  papers  as  deplorably  bad.  The  water- 
courses were  all  low,  and  the  mills  won  id  have  to  stop  at  once,  without  the 
blessing  of  rain." 

Our  accounts  since  the  harvest  refer  principally  to  the  nortiiwestern  and 
central  sections,  west  of  the  Ocranigee  river.  In  the  former  it  is  stated  : 
"  Indian  corn  is  our  principal  crop,  and  this  has  been  cut  short  at  least  one- 
third,  from  unusual  drought  during  the  sunnner."  In  the  latter,  it  is  also 
thought  to  have  been  "  not  half  an  average  crop."  From  the  accouiits 
iJius  given,  we  think  we  do  not  greatly  err  in  fixing  the  decrease  at  about 
the  same  as  in  South  Carolina. 

It  is  probable  that  in  Florida  it  was  very  simil'ar.  In  July  ii  is  stated  : 
"  Clr>n7,  however,  has  suffered  greaily  from  the  drought;  and,  the  season 
being  so  far  advaticed,  a  full  crop  is  iiot  looked  for  or" expected." — Talta- 
Iiassee  Floridum. 

The  following  statements  are  taken  from  the  American  Farmer  of  Oc- 
to'ber  last.  They  confirm  the  views  we  have  given  respecdng  the  cora 
crops  of  South  Carolrnaand  Georgia.  The  papers  in  South  GAroiina  pre- 
sent us  with  very  distressing  accounts  of  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  from 
the  failure  of  the  corn  crop.  The  Greenville  Moimtaineer  says  that  hun- 
dred^ are/leaving  the  State,  and  the  editor  says  he  regrets  the  necessiiy^o-f 
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advising  others  to  follow  them.  The  Ashville  (North  Carolina)  Messenger 
says  "  that  numbers  of  wagons  pass  through  that  place  daily  on  their  way 
from  South  Carolina  to  Tennessee  to  procure  corn,  as  the  corn  crop  in  a 
large  portion  of  South  Carolina  is  entirely  destroyed.  These  wagons  are 
sent  from  150  to  2C0  miles  for  corn  !  Great  numbers  of  poor  people  are 
leaving  the  State  and  going  to  Tennessee.  A  hundred  and  fifty  persons, 
consisting  entirely  of  poor  families,  passed  through  this  place  last  week.'' 
The  Georgia  Constitutionalist  says  "  that  the  want  of  water  to  turn  the 
mills  is  anotlier  great  evil,  and,  in  some  instances,  they  have  had  to  send 
50  miles  to  get  meal."  The  edicor  of  the  South  Carolina  Temperance  Ad- 
vocate says  "  he  has  traversed  different  sections  of  Lexington,  Newberry, 
Laurence,  Greenville,  Pickens,  Anderson,  Spartanburg,  and  Union  districts: 
and  the  result  is,  our  firm  conviction,  founded  on  close  personal  observation 
— fortified,  too,  by  the  opinions  of  judicious  men— that  the  crop  of  corn 
will  prove  well  nigh  a  total  failure." 

The  drought  does  not  seem  to  have  injured  the  corn  crop  as  much  ia 
Alabama  as  in  others  of  the  adjoining  Stales,  though  it  was  doubtless  some- 
what lessened.  In  May  the  appearance  of  the  crop  was  promising.  The 
Gazette  of  the  14th  instant,  published  at  Cahawba,  says  :  "  The  prospect  ' 
now  is  very  flattering  for  good  crops.  Some  of  our  farmers  tell  as  that 
they  have  never  seen  corn  thrive  better.  A  great  many  of  the  planters  in 
this  section  have  planted  more  corn  than  usual,  and,  of  course,  a  less  quan- 
tity of  cotton."  Again,  in  June,  it  is  stated  m  a  public  journal:  "The 
drought,  which  has  threatened  some  sections  of  this  State,  has  been  happily 
terminated  ;  the  late  showers  have  dissipated  all  fears  as  to  the  result.  The 
gardens  have  been  severely  injured,  but  tile  cor/z  crop  will  be  abundant." 
So,  in  July,  the  Montgomery  Journal  states  that  "the  corn  crop  is  looking 
well."  In  August,  however,  from  Montgomery  it  is  stated  that  the  corn  crop 
will  be  very  short  in  that  section,  in  consequence  of  the  long  drought.  In 
the  southeastern  section  of  the  State,  from  a  very  intelligent  informant  and 
a  good  judge  on  such  subjects,  the  corn  crop  is  estimated  to  have  been 
about  equal"  to  that  of  the  preceding  year.  >n  the  central  part  of  the 
State,  bordering  on  the  Alabama  river  on  either  side,  it  is  said  to  have  been 
"  one-third  less,"  as  it  was  materially  injured  by  the  drought.  In  the  north- 
eastern the  falling  off  is  represented  not  to  have  been  so  great ;  perhaps 
"  about  15  per  cent,"  On  the  whole,  for  the  State,  we  suppose  it  may  have 
been  about  25  per  cent,  less  than  the  crop  of  1844. 

In  Mississippi,  from  what  we  learn  respecting  Us  progress,  and  the  state 
of  the  crop  when  gathered,  it  also  fell  off ;  though  not  so  largely  as  in  Ala- 
bama. Thus  it  is  stated  in  July  :  Extract  from  a  letter,  dated  Yalobusha 
county,  Miss.,  July  13,  1845  :  "  From  every  appearance  at  present,  the  corn 
crop  in  this  section  will  fall  far  short  of  a  good  one.  There  has  been  but 
very  little  rain  this  season,  and  that  little  has  fallen  only  partially,  so  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  country  still  remains  very  dry  and  the  corn  very 
much  shrivelled," — Mlssissippiaa^  July  23. 

Again:  The  Creole  (Canton,  Miss.,)  says:  Showers  have  been  fre- 
q-iput.  The  crops  look  as  well  as  could  be  expected,  but  neither  the  coin 
x\or  cotton  crop  will  be  a  large  one." 

Tne  editor  of  the  Soijthwestern  F\irmer,  also,  in  the  same  month  says: 

We  have  seen  of  the  growing  crop  m  all  probability  more  acres  than  any 
other  man  in  Mississippi.  We  have  made  particular  inquiries,  and  also 
exanained  for  ourself.  atid  we  have  made  up  our  mind  that  the  corn  crop  is 
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mere  dependant  on  seasons  than  usual.  Although  it  generally  bears  a  good 
color  and  is  clean,  yet  it  is  more  irregular  in  height  than  we  have  ever 
seen.''  ^ 

From  other  sources  we  also  learn,  that  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the 
State,  and  west  of  the  Tombigbee  river,  owing  to  the  drought,  the  crop  is 
"  20  to  25  per  cent,  less  than  in  1811.  In  the  southwestern  portion,  how- 
ever, west  of  Pearl  river  and  south  oC  the  Yazoo  river,  it  is  thought  to  have 
been  an  increased  crop — perhaps  15  per  cent,  more  "  than  in  the  previous 
year.  On  the  v/holc,  we  believe  that  the  crop  has  fallen  ofi  in  the  State 
from  10  to  15  per  cent.  It  is,  ho'vevor,  a  comparatively  small  crop  in  this 
State. 

The  early  appearance  of  the  corn  crop  of  Louisiana  appears  to  have 
been  quiie  promising.  Thus,  in  May.  The  Alexandria  Red  River  Repub- 
lican of  the  12th  inst.  says  :  We  have  heard  that  two  or  three  of  our  plant- 
ers have  determined  to  try  a  corn  crop  this  season,  planting  very  little  cot- 
ton. We  think  this  step  a  good  one.  The  crops  will  mature  much  earlier 
than  those  of  the  west,  and  v/ill,  of  course,  be  the  first  in  the  market,  with 
the  chance  of  a  reasonable  price.  The  yield  here  to  an  acre  is  equal  to  that 
of  any  other  portion  of  the  country." 

The  early  corn  is  unusually  fine ;  much  of  it  is  already  in  tassel.  The 
late  planting  has  been  much  injured  by  heavy  rains." — P lantern''  Banner^ 
May  24. 

Again,  in  July — 

Aitakapas  crops. — The  Planters'  Banner  of  the  12th  inst.  says:  "The 
greater  part  of  the  corn  crop  is  f^ist  ripening.  Within  the  last  few  weeks 
we  have  had  an  unusual  quantity  of  rain  for  the  season,  v/hich  will  occa- 
sion the  loss  of  much  fodder." 

The  Concordia  (La.)  Intelligencer  states  that  "the  crops  in  that  neigh- 
borhood have  been  injured  by  the  unfavorable  weather." 

In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State,  bordering  on  Mississippi,  and  reach- 
ing back  to  the  river,  we  are  informed  that  the  corn  crop  was  "  20  per  cent, 
heavier  "  on  the  alluvial  lands,  but  lis^hter  "  on  the  uplands  ;"  supposed  to 
be  an  average  of"  15  per  cent."  Taking  the  whole  State  through,  we  be- 
lieve that  it  will  average  10  per  cent,  more  than  in  1844. 

In  Arkansas  some  complaint  is  made  of  the  drought ;  but,  on  the  wholOj 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  good  crop — perhaps  ten  per  cent,  more  than  in 
the  previous  year.  More  new  land  is  brought  under  cultivation  from  time 
to  time,  v/hich  no  doubt  exerts  some  influence. 

In  a  public  j^jurnal  it  is  said:  "The  corn  crop  in  the  Red  river  and 
northern  counties  has  been  greatly  injured  by  the  drought." 

The  editor  of  the  Northern  Standard  meotions  that  the  neighborhood  of 
Clarksville  is  the  only  section  of  the  Red  river  counties  where  there  will  be 
much  corn  for  sale.  He  states,  also,  that  "  the  corn  in  the  Choctaw  nation 
is  burnt  up," 

Again,  in  June:  "In  Arkansas,  every  prospect  of  an  abundant  crop 
seems  lo  be  realized.  As  early  as  the  24th  uit.  the  CGrn  m  some  parts  of 
the  State  was  said  to  be  "  Wojst  high." 

The  crop  in  Tennessee — which  State,  according  to  the  census,  stands 
foremost  among  the  corn-growing  States — was  line.  The  papers  of  that 
State,  in  June,  speak  of  the  crop  as  "larger  than  for  many  years  ;  extremely 
promising— bids  fair  to  be  an  abundant  yield,"  dec.  From  accounts  le- 
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ceived  since  the  harvest;  also,  it  is  estimated  at  10  to  20  per  cent  mom.. 
The  average  crop,  probably  wciiid  equal  if  ildid  not  exceed  15  per  cent 

In  KentiicKy,  also,  the  accounts  are  equally  favorable.  In  the  section  of 
the  State  which  lies  west  of  the  centre,  the  crop  is  stated  to  have  been  20 
per  cent,  more.''  On  the  south,  aioo,  more.  In  the  central  to  the  northeast,, 

very  fine— 20  per  cent,  more."  Still  further  to  the  northeast,  and  east  of 
Ibis  last,  about  the  same  advance  ;  and  in  the  southeast,  "remarkably  good 
— 20  per  cent  more."  Tak:in  the  whole  State,  and  making  due  allowance 
for  overestimates  we  beleive  we  may  safely  pot  the  increase  of  the  crop 
over  that  of  1844,  at  15  per  cent.  It  may,  perhaps,  overgo  this,  but  we 
deem  it  most  hkeiy  to  be  correct  to  add  only  15  per  cent. 

Ohio  produces  a  large  crop  of  corn,  and  is  among  the  foremost  in  the 
amount  furnished  by  the  western  States.  We  notice  in  one  of  the  pubhc 
journals  a  statement  which  shows  the  advance  of  the  season  in  one  part  of 
the  State,  though  we  know  not  precisely  to  which  section  it  refers.  It  is 
as  follows  :  "  We  finished  planting  corn  on  the  26th  April ;  this  is  a  week 
or  ten  days  earlier  than  usual  in  this  part  of  Ohio.'"  In  the  month  of  June, 
the  Cleveland  Herald  thus  notices  a  check  given  to  the  growth  of  this 
crop  in  that  neighborhood :  "  The  frost  last  week  cut  the  corn  in  the  lake 
counties  so  closely  that  only  a  part  will  sprout  again,  and  the  soil  is  so 
exceedingly  dry  and  parched  that  farmers  are  at  a  loss  whether  or  not  to 
replant." — Cleveland  Herald. 

In  the  Ohio  Cultivator  it  is  stated  by  the  editor:  "  Corn  is  now  advanc- 
ing with  great  rapidity.  We  have  just  returned  from  a  tour  through  much 
of  the  best  corn  region,  and  have  no  doubt  that  the  crop  will  prove  at  least 
an  average  one."  A  letter  from  Butler  county,  addressed  to  one  of  the  pub- 
lic journals,  also  says:  "Notwithstanding  the  drought,  the  eorn  promises 
to  be  a  fair  crop."  Ao^ain,  in  July  :  "  The  State  Journal  of  the  5th  instant 
reports  the  crops  at  the  north  and  on  the  lake  shore,  where  the  drought  has 
been  most  severe,  as  fast  reviving,  and  likely  to  turn  out  more  than  an, 
average  yield  ;  at  least  larger  and  better  than  last  year.-"'  The  Ohio  Statefj. 
man  of  August  6,  published  at  Columbus,  contains  the  following  menti'jii 
of  the  appearance  of  this  crop  :  "The  editor  has  just  returned  from  a  short 
excursion  into  the  country,  and  he  was  pained  to  see  many  cornfields  that 
had  been  much  injured  by  the  grub-worm  and  other  causes.  There  are, 
however,  some  fields  that  look  well.''  In  the  same  public  journal,  but  of  an 
earlier  date,  we  believe,  is  given  the  statements  respecting  this  crop  i.n  quite 
a  number  of  counties,  as  they  v/ere  furnished  by  persons  who  wove  acting 
as  jurors  at  tlie  session  of  a  court  in  the  place  of  its  publication.  We  quote 
them  exactly  as  we  have  found  them  in  the  above  named  journal— 

^'  Lorain  county. — Crop  very  poor  :  mostly  cut  off  by  frost. 
Clermont  coimty. — First  rate. 

"  Lake  and  Starke  counties.— Vxos^QQi  for  corn  good. 

^  Highland  county. — Very  good. 
Richland  county. — Tolerable. 

"  Tuscarawas  county. — Promises  well 

"  Meigs  county. — Looks  well :  bids  fair  to  yield  an  average  crop. 

Fairfield  county. — Looks  well. 
"  Guernsey  county.^ — Looks  well,  though  ihon — a  favorable  fall  v/iil 
niake  a  full  crop. 

Hamilton  county, — Prospect  of  the  corn  crop  generally  good. 
"  Wavrm.^  Butler,  and  Preble  countieSo—^'\m\u  to  Hauultou. 
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Green  county. — CoiTi  good." 

A  correspondent  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  uTider  date  of  September 
20,  writes  :  Tlie  fields  ou  the  Reserve,  which,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
season,  were  exceedingly  parched  by  drought,  were  looking  somewhat  bet- 
ter, and  much  of  the  corn  was  full  eared  and  thrifty,  but  so  backward  that 
an  early  frost  would  nip  most  of  it  before  sufficiently  ripe  to  withstand  its 
effects.  So  severe  and  long  continued  a  drought  has  probably  never  before 
been  experienced,  or  at  any  rate  exceeded,  in  this  or  any  other  State."  The 
following  statement  speaks  of  Aurora  county.  We  apprehend  that  the 
township  of  Aurora  must  he  meant.  It  shows  the  effect  of  the  drought, 
however.  The  Cleveland  Herald  says:  "Some  of  the  dairymen  of  Aurora 
county  have  been  into  the  southern  portion  of  Ohio  and  contracted  for 
some  hundreds  of  acres  of  standing  corn  and  stalks,  on  which  to  winter 
their  cows.  A  gentleman  from  near  Columbus  also  came  into  Aurora,  and 
contracted  to  keep  500  cov/s  through  the  v^^inter  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar 
per  month.  Another  gentleman  was  allowed  to  go  into  the  yard  of  an  ex- 
tensive dairyman  and  select  cows  at  five  dollars  per  head.  Two-year-old 
steers  are  selling  at  from  three  to  five  dollars  per  head." 

The  accounts  wc  have  received  since  the  crop  was  gathered  are,  on  the 
whole,  however,  encouraging.  In  the  central  section,  including  the  im- 
portant counties  of  Delaware.  Marion,  and  Richland,  the  increase  of  this 
crop  is  variously  estimated  at  from  "  20  to  25  and  30  per  cent."  North  of 
these,  and  towards  the  northeast,  it  is  estimated,  on  account  of  much  more 
having  been  planted,  as  high  as  "40  per  cent,  better"  than  1844.  In 
Starke  and  Wayne  counties  it  was  '-an  average  crop."  Eastward,  and 
bordering  on  the  Ohio  river  and  Pennsylvania,  including  Jefferson,  Carroll, 
and  Columbiana  counties,  it  was  a  "fair  average  crop  ;  equal  to  that  of 
the  previous  year."  South  of  the  centre,  on  the  Scioto  river,  about  25 
per  cent,  better,"  as  there  was  a  "short  crop  there  the  year  before."  In 
the  counties  of  Perry,  Moro^an,and  Washington,  it  was  "  nearly  one-third 
better  :"  "  the  drought  and  late  frosts  seriously  affected  the  corn  crop  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  but  the  latter  part  was  more  favorable."  In  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  State,  bordering  on  Michigan  and  Indiana,  it  was 
"  far  better."  Further  to  the  east,  however,  and  along  the  lake,  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  small  decrease  of  perhaps  "  10  per  cent."  In  the  southwest 
part  of  the  State,  the  crop  is  variously  estimated  to  have  increased  from 

20  to  30  per  cent."  The  American  Agriculturist  for  November  contains 
a  communication  in  which  the  following  remarks  are  made  respecting  the 
corn  crop  in  southwest  Ohio.  The  writer  is  an  experienced  judge  of  agri- 
cultural subjects  :  "  The  corn  raised  here  is  universally  the  gourd  seed, 
which,  from  long  experience,  is  found  to  be  the  best  producer,  wherever 
warmth  of  climate  and  depth  of  soil  are  sufficient  to  develope  and  mature 
it.  The  yield,  under  ordinary  cultivation,  without  manure,  varies  from 
forty  to  sixty  bushels  per  acre;  but,  with  manure  and  good  attention,  it 
will  sometimes  average  one  hundred.  It  is  usually  planted  about  four  feet 
apart  each  way,  with  three  or  four  stalks  left  in  a  hill.  Some  plant  nearer, 
and  leave  fewer  stalks  together.  It  appears  much  thinner  in  the  field  than 
a  luxuriant  growth  of  northern  corn.  That  planted  on  the  uplands,  on  a 
lighter  soil,  is  still  more  scattered,  and  from  its  great  height  appears  thia 
and  spindling.  I  doubt  if  many  of  the  fields  which  met  my  eye  out  of  the 
Miami  and  Scioto  valleys  would  exceed  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre. 
This  can  hardly  be  profitable  farming  in  a  country  where  com  sells  at  from 
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fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel,  unless  so  far  as  it  contributes  to  make 
out  a  rotation,  and  the  stalks  can  serve  a  valuable  purpose  for  fodder." 

Taking  the  whole  State  into  account,  and  comparing  views  with  the  va- 
rious amounts  in  the  difrerent  counties  as  given  by  the  census  for  1840,  we 
find  that,  in  the  counties  furnishing  the  heaviest  crops  of  corn,  there  has 
been  reported  an  increase  during  the  past  year  ;  so  that  there  has  been  a 
general  advance,  it  is  believed,  of  at  least  20  per  cent,  on  the  whole  crop  in 
the  State.  We  are  almost  inclined  to  put  it  at  25  per  cent.j  but  prefer  to  be 
within  bounds. 

The  results  of  the  corn  crop  in  Indiana  appear  to  be  equally  favorable. 
In  the  northern  central  section,  above  the  VVabash  river,  and  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  State,  it  is  believed  that  there  has  been  "25  per  cent, 
more."  In  tlie  central  part  of  the  State  more  land  was  sown,  and  more 
industry  applied,  so  that  the  increase  is  supposed  to  be  30  per  cent."'' 
South  from  this  last,  also,  there  was  an  advance  of  "  20  per  cent.:"'  while 
an  eoj^ual  increase  must  be  allowed  for  the  southeastern  section.  Our  in- 
ibrmant  here  adds  :  "  Owing  to  the  drougljt  in  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
enabling  us  to  get  the  fields" v/ell  cleared  of  weeds,  and  the  rains  setting  in 
at  least  in  time  to  make  the  crop,  in  some  portions  of  the  State  the  gain  o!i 
the  crop  of  1844  is  rated  as  high  as  50  per  cent.,  or  more.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  the  crop  of  that  year  fell  off  very  considerably  in  this  State  ;  and, 
in  view  of  this  fact,  it  may  not  be  too  high  to  estimate  the  average  advance 
for  the  vv^hole  State,  over  the  year  1844,  at  25  per  cent. 

The  early  accounts  of  this  crop  in  Illinois,  and  indeed  its  general  pro- 
gress, are  most  encouraging;.  A  public  journal  published  at  Gluincy,  in  this 
State,  under  date  of  May  Tth,  says:  The  corn  in  this  section  is  mostly 
planted ;  and,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  in  so  forward  a  state  that 
the  farmers  were  engaged  last  week  in  ploughing  it.  The  showers  of  the 
two  weeks  past  have  had  a  most  beneficial  efiect  upon  vegetation  of  all 
kinds."  June  23. — We  find  the  following  statemientm  the  Prairie  Farmer, 
an  agricultural  journal  of  high  repute  at  Chicago.  The  section  embraced, 
in  this  account  comprises  eight  or  nine  counties.  The  corn,  it  does  one 
good  to  look  at.  For  the  last  eighty  miles  much  of  the  corn  is  from  four  to 
five  feet  high;  and,  had  the  weather  been  such  that  it  could  have  been 
ploughed,  it  would  now  be  mostly  laid  by.  As  it  is,  some  must  yet  be 
ploughed  to  its  injur}^,  as  the  roots  will  be  cut  very  considerably.  The 
difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  corn  from  Cook  and  Dupage  to  Sanga- 
mon county,  is  truly  wonderful.  Without  personal  observation,  one  v/ould 
hardly  believe  it."  In  one  section,  complaint  is  made  of  much  damage 
having  been  suffered  from  the  depredations  of  birds.  Thus,  the  Ottowa 
(111.)  Free  Trader  says  :  The  farmers  in  this  vicinity  are  much  troubled 
with  the  blackbirds,  who  visit  the  cornfields  in  such  numbers  as  complete- 
ly to  cover  whole  acres,  and  destroy  every  hill  of  corn  within  their  reach. 
Several  farmers  have  replanted  once  or  twice,  and  many  at  this  time  are 
going  over  their  fi.elds  and  repairing  the  damages  of  this  troublesome  little 
visiter." 

A  month  later,  the  Alton  Telegraph,  speaking  of  the  crop,  says:  '-The 
corn  never  looked  better,  and  the  weather  is  very  favorable. 

In  August,  also,  the  condition  of  the  corn  crop  is  represented  as  being 
unusually  good.  W^e  subjoin  some  of  the  notices  respecting  it  which  we- 
have  gathered  from  diflerent  papers  : 

"A  gentleman,  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Illinois,and  has  recently 
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passed  through  tho  State,  says  that  the  crops  of  corn  throughout  are  very 
good.    SoiDe  of  the  corn  is  18  feet  high.    lUinois  had  never  before  so  val-  ^ 
liable  crops." 

Again  :  The  Alton  Telegraph  says:  "  We  were  told,  a  few  days  since, 
by  a2[entleman  fully  competent  to  form  a  correct  opinion  upon  the  subject, 
that  the  r^uantity  of  standing  corn  which  may  be  seen  from  Mound  farm, 
in  Jersey  county,  under  twenty  miles  from  this  place,  cannot  amount  to  less 
than  500,000  bushels.  Nor  is  tins  all,  or  the  best.  From  Mr.  A.  B.  David- 
^  son's  residence,  on  the  bluff,  on  the  road  from  Alton  to  Edvvardsville,  and 
about  seven  miles  from  this  city,  there  may  be  seen,  vv^ithout  moving  from 
the  same  spot,  by  looking  only  in  two  direciions,  fields  of  standing  corn,  the 
probable  }-ield  of  which  is  estmiated  at  1,500,000  bushels." 

The  esiimates  made  since  the  crop  was  gathered  are  similar.  In  the 
section  of  the  State  ranging  along  the  west  side  of  the  Illinois  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  being  the  central  tier  of  counties,  it  is  judged  to  have  been 

50  per  cent,  more."  In  the  central  west,  one-third  better''  than  in  the 
preceding  year.  In  other  potions  of  the  State,  from  '-25  to  30  per  cent, 
advance."  This  crop  fell  off  largely  the  previous  year.  There  has  been  a 
large  quantity  of  public  land  sold  here  within  the  last  eighteen  months  ; 
and,  on  all  accounts,  v.^e  think  v/e  shall  not  overgo,  if  we  fix  the  advance 
at  30  per  cent,  over  the  crop  of  that  year. 

From  v;hat  we  can  gather  of  the  corn  crop  of  Missouri,  Vv'e  believe  that 
it  has  been  very  good.  Some  mention  is  made,  indeed,  in  the  St.  Louis 
Kew  Era  of  May  21,  of  a  severe  frost  a  few  days  before,  which  nipped  the 
corn  in  many  places;  but,  as  we  advance  towards  the  harvest,  we  find  that 
the  accounts  are  encouraging.  Thus  the  Fulton  Telegraph,  in  July,  says  : 
^-  The  corn  crop  is  unusually  promising."  The  St.  Louis  Republican,  also, 
during  the  same  month,  states  that  the  corn  crop  never  looked  better  or 
nrore  promising."  A  letter,  also,  in  the  New  York  Farmer,  dated  Gallatin, 
July  (5,  says  :  "The  corn  presents  a  splendid  appearance;"  "never  more 
promising."  So  the  Expositor,  published  at  Independence,  in  September, 
says  :  "  The  crops  of  corn  with  us  t!us  year  are  most  encouraging,  and  of 
-the  utmost  abundance."  Yve  believe,  theref)re,  in  the  absence  of  other 
sources  of  information,  that  the  crop  of  corn  in  Missouri  has  been  much, 
superior  to  that  of  the  preceding  year — probably  25  to  30  per  cent,  better. 

The  editor  of  the  Michigan  Farmer  estimates  the  corn  crop  for  that  State 
at  "  10  per  cent,  better"  tlian  in  the  year  before.  Such  is,  also,  the  view 
taken  of  the  central  eastern  seciion,  from  Macomb  to  Huron  county.  It  is 
said  to  have  "  suffered  by  the  drought,  but  still  exceeded  the  crop  of  the 
previous  year."  In  the  southwest,  and  along  Lake  Michigan,  from  the 
south  to  the  centre,  west,  it  is  stated  to  have  been  "  50  per  cent,  better." 
The  extrem.e  wet  weatJier  of  1S14  is  said  to  have  injured  the  corn  crop  of 
that  year,  and  this  cause  has  not  been  felt  during  the  past  season.  In  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  State  it  is  said  that  there  is  probably  "  three  times" 
-as  much  raised  as  in  1844.  We  believe,  however,  that,  taking  the  whole 
State  through,  v/e  may  fix  tiie  advance  at  about  -  15  to  20  per  cent." 

In  Wisconsin,  also,  and  Iowa,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  large  corn 
crop.  The  Racine  Advertiser,  in  July,  says  :  "  Corn,  likewise,  bids  fair  to 
be  an  average  crop  ;  the  slight  rains  and  v/arm  weather  for  a  week  or  two 
past  having  enabled  it  to  recover  from  the  blighting  effects  of  the  cold  and 
dry  weaiher  of  May  and  the  beginning  of  June."  The  following  state- 
ment respecting  a  fine  crop  iu  this  Territory  appeared  in  a  public  journal: 
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^'  Iti  Columbus,  Portage  county,  Wisconsin,  S.  W.  St.  John  raised 
bushels  of  Button  (12- rowed)  cern  to  the  acre.  Some  of  the  ears  were 
over  13  inches  long,  and  weighed  15  ounces."  A  writer  in  the  Chillicothe 
Advertiser,  speaking  of  northern  Iowa,  says  :  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil  in  northern  Iowa  can  raise  corn  that  will  average  50 
bushels  per  acre  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  corn  crop  here  is  a  sure  one.'^ 
Compared  with  the  crop  of  1844,  it  is  beheved  that  there  has  been  a  large 
increase,  as  the  season  was  favorable,  and  the  increase  of  farming  popula- 
lioo  has  been  very  great. 

From  our  preceding  investigations  it  will  be  seen,  that,  while  in  some  of 
ihe  middle  and  southern  States  the  corn  crop  has  fallen  off,  yet,  in  thq  north- 
eastern, southwestern,  v^restern,  and  northwestern  sections  of  the  country,,- 
there  has  been  an  advance,  and  the  whole  aofgregate  crop  of  corn  for  the 
United  States  amounts  to  nearly  417,900,000  bushels;  which  is  about  2  per 
cent,  less,  compared  with  the  previous  year.  We  add  here,  also,  several 
notices,  which  we  have  collected,  relating  to  some  laro^e  yields  of  corn  in 
diflerent  States.  More  may  be  found  in  the  appendix  No.  3,  where  is  givert- 
also  a  variety  of  interesting  extracts  from  agricultural  papers,  &c.,  relating 
10  modes  of  cultivation,  &c.  "  The  Chemung  County  (New  York)  Agricul- . 
lural  Society  recently  held  its  annual  fair,  the  proceedings  of  which  were 
very  interesting.  From  the  report  of  the  grain  committee,  we  learn  that  five 
specimens  of  corn  were  exhibited,  all  of  good  quality,  averaging  from  107-|  . 
to  123-J  bushels  per  acre  ;  of  which,  W^m.  Hoffman,  of  Elmira,  raised  12§: 
bushels  per  acre  ;  Josiah  Townsend,  of  Southport,  raised  121 J  bushels  per 
acre  ;  Nile  Wynkoop,  of  Chenumg,  raised  11 3J  bushels  per  acre  ;  Samuel 
Leverich,  of  Southport,  raised  107|-  bushels  per  acre  ;  John  L.  Smith  raised: 
119|  bushels  per  acre."  "  An  ear  or  corn,  measuring  sixteen  inches  long^ 
and  seven  inches  in  circumference,  has  been  presented  to  the  editor  of  the- 
New  Orleans  Picayune.  It  was  grown  at  Tiapa,  in  the  southv/est  corner 
of  the  State  of  Tobasco,  in  Mexico." 

"  Giani  com. — Mr.  William  Crispin,  of  Marlborough  farm,  Great  Timber 
creek.  New  Jersey,  yesterday  brought  to  this  office  some  stalks  of  corn  more 
than  six  inches  in  circumference,  and  13  feet  9  inches  in  height.  The 
reader  may  well  manifest  surprise,  but  the  statement  is  nevertheless  strictly 
true.  Such  immense  stalks  we  never  saw  before.  They  excited  no  little 
attention,  and  were  examined  during  the  day  by  hundreds.  Mr.  Crispin 
informs  us  that  the  only  manure  used  was  about  S@  bushels  of  stone  lime 
to  the  acre.  He  thinks  that  if  the  crop  had  been  intentionally  arranged  for 
long  crop,^  and  planted  at  certain  distances,  the  produce  would  have 
been  over  300  bushels  to  the  acre.  Surely,  the  v/orthy  farmer  alluded  to 
deserves  the  premium  for  corn.  We  may  confidently  challenge  the  produc- 
tion of  anything  superior." — Philadelphia  paper. 

xl  new  variety  of  corn  is  mentioned  thus  in  the  American  Ao-riculturist : 
"  Peruvian  cor7i. — Edwin  Bartlett,  esq.,  of  this  city,  has  kindly  given  us 
five  barrels  of  Peruvian  corn,  recently  sent  him  from  that  country.  It  has 
the  largest  sized  grains  of  any  vv^e  ever  saw  before,  and  is  quite  a  curiosity. 
There  are  two  kinds — one  called  by  the  Peruvians  772aiz  hlaiico,  (white 
corn.)  This  is  the  Chancay  corn,  used  for  fattening  P'gs-  It  is  a  coarse, 
inferior  article,  but  grows  very  rank  and  strong.  The  other  kind,  maiz^ 
aTnarillo,  (yellow  corn,)  from  Huacho,  is  large  and  fine,  and  is  said  to  make 
the  sweetest  kind  of  bread.  Mr.  Bartlett  informs  us  it  is  a  great  yielder. 
Any  one  wishing  a  quart  or  two  of  thu  corn  for  experiment  can  have  the- 
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same  gratis  by  calling  at  our  warehouse,  No.  187,  Water  street.  We  are 
of  opinion  it  will  do  best  south  of  the  Potomac,  as  it  is  a  southern  corn." 

Large  yield  of  corn. — The  Highland  (North  Carolina)  Messenger  says  : 
We  are  infornied  by  Mr.  Alexander  Porter,  the  manager  of  the  farm  of 
Thomas  T.  Patton.  esq.,  that  an  acre  of  corn  was  planted  on  the  farm  the 
last  season,  with  which  it  was  designed  to  contend  for  the  prize  offered  by 
the  Buncombe  county  Agricultural  Society,  and  that  a  few  days  since  the 
corn  was  gathered  and  measured,  and  the  yield  was  1131  bushels  !  His 
farm  is  on  Swannano  river.  Here,  farmers,  is  an  evidence  of  what  can  be 
done.  Had  the  season  been  good,  Mr.  Porter  has  no  doubt  that  the  yield 
would  have  been  150  bushels." 

The  following  statements  respecting  steeps  for  corn  refer,  respectively, 
the  first  to  experiments  made  in  North  Carolina,  and  the  last  to  others 
made  in  New  Jersey  : 

An  excellent  mixture  for  corn. — Lime,  paster,  ashes,  salt — equal  quan°. 
tities,  well  mixed.  Prepare  the  ground  well  for  planting — put  a  handful 
m  each  hill — drop  the  corn  on  the  top  of  it,  and  then  cover  it  with  earth. 
It  is  good  against  the  grub,  preserves  moisture,  affords  nourishment  to  the 
plant,  attracts  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  stimulates  the  soil." 

"  Steeping  corn^  and  compost. — I  observe  that  some  of  the  farmers  in  this 
delightful  section  of  country  are  trying  many  of  the  improvements  of  the 
age.  A  Mr.  Webbe  says  he  has  tried  steeping  his  corn  and  other  grain 
in  a  solution  of  ammonia,  and  found  much  beneifit  from  it.  Last  year,  that 
grown  from  corn  thus  steeped  was  in  harvest  much  sooner,  and  had  larger 
ears  than  that  planted  dry  in  the  same  field.  He  also  made  a  compost 
or  mixture  of  one  bushel  salt,  one  bushel  lime,  one  bushel  plaster,  and  one 
bushel  of  ashes,  and  put  half  a  gill  in  each  hill  at  the  time  of  planting.  This 
produced  nearly  one-third  more  corn  than  that  alongside,  planted  dry,  with- 
out any  of  the  mixture.    Otherwise  the  land  was  manured  alike." 

The  practice  of  smoking  seed-corn  has  also  been  warmly  recommended 
as  a  preventive  against  the  depredations  of  birds,  mice,  (fee.  In  a  number 
of  the  Prairie  Farmer,  we  find  the  following  recipe  given  for  this  purpose  : 
*•  Leave  a  few  husks  on  the  seed-ears,  so  that  they  can  be  hung  up  in  the 
smoke-house  and  smoked  with  the  hams  ;  or  hang  them  up  in  any  dry 
place ;  and  before  planting  dip  the  end  of  a  stick  in  tar,  and  set  fire  to  it, 
and,  holding  it  under  the  ears,  give  them  a  thorough  smoking.  I  have 
tried  this  for  three  years,  and  have  saved  many  times  my  subscription  to 
the  paper  by  it." 

Large  yield  of  corn. — Lawton  Turner,  of  Portsmouth,  R.  L,  gathered, 
the  present  autumn,  from  a  field  measuring  8  acres  18 J  rods,  which  he 
planted  on  the  farm  improved  by  Thomas  R.  Hazard,  m  said  town,  the 
follov^ing  crop,  viz :  • 

593  buskels  of  shelled  corn,  worth  (say)  80  cents  per  bushsl  -  .$474  40 
50  bushels  ears  of  refuse  corn,  worth  15  cents  per  bushel  -  7  50 
20  tons  of  stalks  and  fodder,  at  $4  50  per  ton  ^  -  -      90  00 

3  large  ox  cart  loads  of  Swede  turnips,  150  bushels,  at  12^  cts.  18  75 
5  large  ox-wagon  loads  of  sweet  pumpkins,  at  %o  per  load     -      15  OW 

Total     -  -  .  .$605  65 


"  The  field  averging  73  bushels  2 J  quarts  per  acre  of  sound  corn.  One 
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selected  acre,  13^  rods  by  12  rods^  ^/ielded  89  bushels  18J  quarts.  The 
ground  had  been  used  as  a  sheep  pasture  for  the  last  four  years.  Aboot  6 
acres  of  it  were  spread  over  with  coarse  barn  manure  and  sea- weed  previous 
to  ploughing  last  spring.  About  one  acre  was  manured  in  the  hill;  and 
the  remainder  was  not  manured  at  all." — Herald  of  the  Times, 

In  the  Southern  Cultivator  we  are  furnished  witfi  an  analysis  of  the 
southern  corn,  by  Professor  Shepherd,  which  it  may  be  interesting  to  quote 
here,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  have  seen  it.  He  says  :  "  One 
hundred  parts  heated  to  redness  in  acrnciblej  so  long  as  a  brightly  burning 
flame  was  emitted,  lost  81.05  parts.  The  completely  charred  residuum,  on 
being  ignited  beneath  a  mufile,  on  a  plalina  foil,  until  all  the  carbon  was 
consumed,  left  0.9.5  part,  or  less  ihan  one  per  cent,  of  an  easily  flowing 
clear  glass.  This  ash  has  the  following  composition  :  sihca,  38.45  ;  potassa, 
(with  traces  of  soda)  19.51  :  phosphate  of  lime,  17.17;  phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia, Vd.'SZ]  phosphate  of  potassa,  2,24;  carbonate  of  lime,  2.50;  carbon- 
ate of  magnesia,  2.16  ;  sulphate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  0.79  ; 
silica,  (mechanically  present.)  1.70;  alumina  traces,  0  ;  loss,  1.65;  total, 
100,00.  Omitting  the  silica  as  an  unimportant  loss  to  the  soil,  and  the 
carbonic  acid*  which  is  a  product  of  the  analysis,  we  have,  in  every  one 
hundred  parts  of  the  ash  of  the  Indian  corn,  the  foiiowino^  important  or- 
ganic constituents:  Potassa,  20.87;  phosphoric  acid,  18  80;  Imie,  9.72; 
magnesia,  5.76 ;  total,  55.15.  That  is  to  say,  for  every  1,000  pounds  of 
Indian  corn  sold  from  an  esiate,  the  land  is  robbed  of  9|-  pounds  of  inor- 
ganic matter,  whereof  about  5J  pounds  consist  of  principles  of  prime  value 
to  any  species  of  crops." 

It  may  sometimes  be  useful  to  know  how  to  estimate  the  am.ount  of  corn 
in  grain,  contained  in  a  crib  or  storehouse,  while  it  is  still  in  the  ear,  and 
we  therefore  give  a  statement  relating  to  this  subject,  which  appeared  in  an 
agricultural  paper  at  the  south. 

^'  The  following  rule  for  ascertainina:  the  quantity  of  shelled  corn  in  a 
house  of  any  dimensions  is  by  William  Murray,  esq.,  of  South  Carolina,  and 
was  read  before  the  St.  John's  Collection  Agricultural  Society,  and  commu- 
"Ricated  by  them  for  publicati(^i  in  the  Southern  Agriculturist: 

"  Rule. — Having  previously  ievelled  the  corn  in  the  house,  so  that  it  will- 
be  of  equal  depth  throughout,  ascertain  the  length,  breadth,  and  depth  of 
the  bulk;  multiply  these  dimensions  together^  and  their  product  by  4 : 
then  cut  off  one  figure  from  the  right  of  this  last  product.  This  will  give 
you  £0  m.any  bushels  and  a  decimal  of  a  bushel  of  shelled  corn.  If  it  be 
required  to  find  the  quantity  of  eared  corn,  substitute  8  for  4,  and  cut  off 
one  figure  as  before. 

Example  :  In  a  bulk  of  corn  in  the  ear,  12  feet  long,  11  feel  broad, 
and  6  feet  deep,  there  will  be  316  bushels  and  -j%ihs  of  a  bushel  of  shelled 
corn,  or  633  bushels  and  -^^ths  of  ear  corn  ;  as  12  x  11  =  132  x  ^  ~  792 
X  4=316.8;  or,  12  x  11  =  132  x  6  =  792  x  8  =  633.6.  The  decimal 
4.  is  used  when  the  object  is  to  find  the  quantity  of  shelled  corn,  because 
that  decimal  is  one-half  the  decimal  8,  and  it  requires  two  bushels  of  ear 
corn  to  make  one  bushel  of  shelled  corn.  In  using  these  rules,  half  a 
bushel  may  be  added  for  every  hundred  ;  that  amount  of  ears  results  from 
the  substitution  of  the  decirnals.  The  term  '  barrel  of  corn,'  so  much 
used  by  southerners,  means  five  bushels  of  shelled  corn. 

An  experiment  is  related  by  Mr.  B.  P.  Johnson,  of  Borne,  in  one  of  the 
numbers  of  the  Cultivator,  respecting  the  prevention  of  injury  to  the  cmp 
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from  worms.  He  states  that  on  ploughing  up  some  sward  land  for  corn 
in  the  spring,  he  found  under  tlie  sod  a  great  number  of  worms,  fearful 
lest  his  crop  would  be  seriously  damaged  after  it  was  ploughed,  he  sowed 
broad-cast  about  1-^^  bushel  of  fuie  salt  to  the  acre,  and  then  harrowed  and 
rolled  the  land.  llis  seed  he  also  prepared  by  soaking  it  in  warm  water  for 
about  IS  hours.  He  next  dissolved  2  ounces  of  sal  ammonia,  and  put  it  in 
the  water,  in  which  about  a  bushel  of  seed  was  prepared.  He  planted  his 
corn  2  days  after  the  salt  had  been  sown.  It  germinated  very  quickly,  was 
remarkably  vigorous,  and  the  plants  grew  luxuriantly.  Kot  a  single  hill 
was  found  to  be  injured  by  the  worms,  though  multitudes  were  in  the 
ground  ;  while  a  neighbor  who  had  an  adjoining  field,  and  who  planted  his 
seed  as  usual,  lost  at  least  one-thitd  of  his  crop  by  worms. 

Respecting  steeps  for  Indian  corn,  the  editor  of  the  Cultivator  remarks  : 
^=  He  prefers  muriate  of  ammonia,  v/hich  he  would  use  by  dissolving  in 
water,  enough  fairly  to  cover  the  seed,  which  may  remain  in  soluiion  24 
hours  at  a  temperature  of  60^  to  70°.  An  ounce  of  ammonia,  at  an  expense 
of  about  2  cents,"  he  says,  "  is  sufficient  for  1  quart  of  corn." 

Dr.  Webber,  of  Charlestown,  N.  H.,  according  to  the  New  England  Farmer, 
dissolved  a  small  piece  of  muriate  of  am^monia,  4  or  5  grains,  in  half  a 
ccfTee  cup  of  v/ater,  and  threw  into  the  solution  a  handful  of  corn,  which 
he  allowed  to  remain  4  or  5  hours,  and  then  planted  it.  He  planted  side 
by  side  other  corn,  not  soaked,  v/ith  that  which  he  had  thus  prepared,  and 
the  soaked  corn  produced  much  the  largest  yield — generally  one-ihird  more. 
The  land  is  stated  to  have  been  light  and  dry  ;  and,  for  several  of  the  experi- 
ments, the  poorest  spots  were  selected  on  purpose.  The  corn  suffifred  from 
drought,  but  in  all  cases  the  soaked  corn  was  decidedly  the  best. 

Others,  however,  have  made  trial  of  steeps  to  no  advantage,  as  appears 
by  the  following : 

In  a  con:imunication  in  the  New  England  Farmer,  an  account  is  given  of 
some  experimicnts  in  soaking  seeds  in  a  composition  of  nitrate,  sulphate, 
and  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  nitrate  of  soda  and  potash,  and  which,  when 
applied  to  corn,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  equally  successful..  When 
steeped  10;)  hours  the  corn  vegetated  poorly,  but  when  steeped  140  hours  it 
lost  its  power  of  vegetation.  After  various  trials,  80  hours  was  fixed  on  as 
the  proper  time,  and  three  rows  of  steeped  corn,  and  three  rows  not  steeped, 
were  planted  through  a  large  field.  But  the  corn  that  had  been  steeped,  if 
anything,  appeared  to  flourish  iei-s  than  that  which  had  not  been  steeped, 
A  few  smgle  isolated  experiments  are  not  suificient  to  determine  such  a 
question. 

In  an  experiment  mentioned  in  an  agricultural  paper,  it  is  stated  that  seed 
corn  taken  from  the  tip  keriiels  of  the  ear  produced  only  half  as  much  as 
kernels  taken  from  the  middle  of  the  ear,  while  those  from  tlie  butts  of  the 
ear  gave  about  fifteen-sixteenths  as  much  as  those  from  the  middle.  A  num- 
ber of  interesting  papers  on  the  culture  of  Indian  corn  will  be  found  in  the 
appendix  No.  3.  The  method  of  raising  "  a  sod  crop"  of  corn  on  the  prai- 
ries, contained  in  Mr.  Ellsworth's  account  of  prairie  cultivation,  (appendix 
Ko.  1,)  is  one  which  will  interest  many  of  our  western  agriculturists,  and 
may  perhaps  be  tried  with  success  on  some  of  the  rich  level  lands  in  other 
sections  of  the  country.  The  experiments  of  Messrs.  Geddes,  Young, 
Underhill,  Darling,  and  others,  mentioned  in  appendix  No.  3;  deserve  the 
.attention  of  the  planters  and  farmers  of  our  country. 

The  new  variety  of  sweet  corn  for  the  table,  obtained  by  Mr.  Darling, 
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will  be  valuable  to  gardeners,  fee,  who  fornish  the  markets  of  om  large 
cities. 

The  importance  of  sub-soil  ploughing  for  this  crop  is  evidenced  in  the 
following  extract,  which  we  give  from  the  American  Agriculturist  of  No- 
vember last : 

A  farmer  from  Connecticut  informs  us  that  he  has  raised  a  field  of  cora 
during  the  past  summer  which  he  thinks  will  avera2:e  80  bushels  to  the 
acre,  and  that  he  selected  half  an  acre  of  the  best,  from  which  he  gathered 
134  bushels  of  ears,  all  sound  and  well  filled  out ;  that  while  his  neighbor's 
corn  adjoining  was  withering  with  the  drought,  his  was  luxuriant ;  and  he 
attributes  the  whole  of  his  success  to  sub-soil  ploughing.  Another  impor- 
tani  fact  stated  by  him  was  that  the  whole  expense  of  planting,  cultivating, 
and  harvesting,  after  the  ground  was  ploughed,  did  not  exceed  ^3  per  acre  ; 
that  he  did  not  touch  it  with  a  hoe,  but  v/orked  it  with  a  harrow  and  culti- 
vator, and  those  few  weeds  that  were  not  reached  with  these  about  the  hills 
were  pulled  up  by  hand  before  oroing  to  seed." 

in  the  March  number  of  the  Cultivator  (1845)  is  given  an  account  of  aa 
experiment  made  by  Mr.  Charles  Colfelt,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1844,  who, 
by  the  use  of  a  peculiar  compost  of  his  own  preparing,  secured  a  large  crop 
of  corn.  He  states  that  he  took  25  bushels  of  leached  ashes,  10  bushels  of 
plaster  of  Paris,  16  bushels  of  lime,  and  about  50  bushels  of  fine  sheep 
^manure,  mixed  the  whole  together  on  the  barn  floor,  and  dissolved  the  iime 
with  beef  and  pork  brine.  After  thoroughly  mixing  the  compost,  the  heap 
looked  like  gray  plaster.  He  then  put  one  handful  of  this  preparation  in 
a  hill  of  corn,  until  he  found  he  had  not  enough  to  go  over  his  whole  12 
acres.  He  then  reduced  the  quantity  to  one  handful  for  two,  and  even  three 
hills.  His  field  was  the  poorest  on  the  place,  and  he  was  told  not  to  expect 
over  half  a  crop  of  corn.  It  had  been  in  wheat,  and  laid  out  one  summer 
without  clover  ;  so  that  the  prospect  was  not  very  encouraging.  He  adds, 
ihat  some  of  his  neighbors  rather  quizzed  him  about  his  compost,  but  were 
amazed  when  husking  and  hauling-in  time  came.  The  corn  grev/ sur- 
prisingly. It  was  very  tall ;  and  although  he  says  the  cut-worm  and  black- 
birds worked  on  it  to  such  a  degree  that  he  had  to  plant  one-third  of  the 
field  over  again  before  the  20th  of  May,  yet  the  crop  v/as  as  good  as  any 
m  the  neighborhood,  if  not  better.  He  gathered  26  wagon  loads  of  70 
bushels  each  ;  being  1,S20  bushels,  or  151  bushels  to  an  acre.  Some  of  the 
ears  he  states  were  so  high  that  a  man  six  feet  tall  could  not  reach  the  top 
of  the  ears  of  corn.  The  kind  of  corn  planted  was  the  large  and  small 
yellow,  and  was  all  hard.  Where  the  handful  of  compost  was  put  v/as  the 
best  corn  ;  and,  as  the  quantity  was  diminished,  the  difference  v^as  readily 
perceptible  in  its  appearance. 

The  Farmers'  Cabinet  of  June,  1845,  contains  a  letter  from  Henry  Cazier, 
of  Nev\rcastle,  Delav/are,  which  recommends  ploughing  in  September  lor 
corn.  He  states  that  it  is  a  remedy  for  preventing  the  worm  from  destroy- 
ing the  young  corn.  His  statement  is  as  follows:  "In  this  county  the 
heart-worm  and  the  wire-worm  have  made  great  destruction  in  the  corn, 
for  the  last  ten  years.  I  have  accidentally  found  out  a  remedy  that  has 
twice  succeeded  in  preventing  the  worm  from  destroying  the  young  corHo 
In  Septemxber,  1842,  I  ploughed  a  part  of  a  ciover  sod  for  v/heat,  but  the 
^rreat  drought  prevented  my  finishing  the  field,  so  that  I  concluded  to  put 
the  clover  sod  field  In  corn  in  the  spring  of  1843;  the  part  ploughed  in- 
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September,  1842,  escaped  the  ravasfes  of  the  worm,  while  the  land  along- 
side,  ploughed  in  the  spring  of  1843,  was  nearly  all  taken  by  the  worm ; 
this  induced  me  to  try  again,  which  I  did  in  the  month  of  September,  1843^ 
with  the  same  success  as  before  stated.  To  plough  in  November  or  De- 
cember will  not,  as  I  believe,  be  of  any  use  whatever  as  a  preventive  againsi 
the  worm.  I  have  known  a  field  part  ploughed  in  September,  part  ia 
December,  and  the  residue  in  March  following,  with  the  following  results  : 
The  first  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  worm  ;  the  second  and  last  were  both 
destroyed  in  greater  or  less  degree — all  In  the  same  field.  Now,  it  is  worth 
a  fair  trial ;  and,  if  September  ploughing  will  prevent  the  destroyer,  it  will 
save  the  farmer  much  trouble  and  loss.  It  has  succeeded  in  three  instance?,, 
to  my  knowledge.  The  reason  of  which  success,  I  leave  for  others  better 
qualified  to  ascertain.  The  facts  are  worth  attending  to,  as  it  may  save 
many  bushels  of  corn  to  the  farmer.  *  ^  *  *  'Phe  foregoing  observations 
remind  the  editor  of  a  fact  which  occurred  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago. 
He  ploughed  about  one-third  of  a  field  of  fourteen  acres  for  corn,  very  late 
in  the  autumn  ;  the  plough  was  then  stopped  by  the  frost,  but  the  weather 
being  remarkably  mild  for  a  few  days  in  the  second  month,  the  plough  was 
again  started,  and  some  four  or  five  acres  more  were  ploughed,  when  the- 
cold  v/eather  again  suspended  operations.  The  remainder  of  the  lot  was 
not  finished  till  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  month,  just  before  planting 
time.  One  half  of  the  field  was  limed  v/ith  thirty- five  bushels  to  the  acre  ; 
the  other  half  had  no  manure.  The  ciit-toorm  was  exceedingly  trouble- 
some all  over  the  field.  There  was  no  perceptible  difference  in  its  ravages, 
either  where  the  ground  had  been  ploughed  at  different  periods,  or  where- 
the  lime  had  or  had  not  been  applied.  The  corn  was  replanted  and  re- 
planted." 

An  experiment  in  the  culture  of  Indian  corn  was  made  by  Judge  Clark, 
of  Waterloo,  New  York,  in  which  a  large  crop  (140  bushels  of  sound  cori^ 
to  the  acre)  was  raised  on  a  peaty  swamp.  The  writer,  who  furnishes  th' 
account  to  an  Agricultural  paper,  says  that  the  farmers  predicted  that,  if 
the  season  should  be  wet,  the  crop  v/ould  be  drowned ;  if  dry,  the  muck 
would  dry  up  and  the  corn  wither.  He  says,  however,  that  on  going  over 
the  field  one  morning  early,  after  the  second  hoeing,  and  the  ears  had  com- 
menced forming,  in  the  height  of  the  drought  of  last  summer,  instead  of 
finding  the  soil  dry  and  thirsty,  the  whole  loose  peaty  mass  was  full  of 
moisture.  He  attributes  it  to  the  hydrogen  of  the  decomposed  mass  during 
nighi  having  united  with  the  oxygen  or  the  air,  and  thus  having  formed 
water,  as  well  by  capillary  attraction  as  by  chemical  affinity.  In  a  less 
porous  soil,  the  union  he  thinks  could  not  have  taken  place  in  the  same 
way.  If  the  peaty  soil,  too,  had  not  been  in  a  fine  state  of  decomposition, 
the  same  result  would  not  have  occurred.  If  the  season  had  been  wet, 
the  ditches  would  have  prevented  the  crop  from  being  drov/ned  ;  but  the 
decomposition  not  being  as  rapid  for  want  of  the  heat  of  the  sun  upon  it,, 
the  crop  would  probably  have  been  ruined — not  from  its  being  overflowed, 
but  as  the  union  of  the  two  gasses  above  mentioned  could  not  have  takeE 
place  from  want  of  preparation  in  the  peaty  soil  to  evolve  the  hydrogen. 
The  experiment  is  an  interesting  one,  whether  or  not  the  theory  advanced 
lo  account  for  the  success  be  the  correct  explanation. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Coulter,  of  Herriotsville,  Pa.,  also  communicates  to  the  editor 
of  the  same  paper  for  January,  1846,  the  result  of  an  experiment  which  he- 
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made  last  season  in  dnlling  Indian  corn,  by  which  it  would  appear  that  this 
method  deserves  raore  attention  than  it  has  received.  He  made  his  rows 
three  feet  apart — put  two  grains  fifteen  inches  apart  in  the  row.  On  three 
acres  he  raised  369  bushels  of  ears.  Some  of  his  neighbors  prophesied  a 
failure,  but  were  much  astonished  to  find  the  result  so  eodrely  different 
from  what  they  had  expected. 

Corn  and  potatoes  in  alternate  rows  are  said,  by  a  correspondent  of  an 
agricaltural  paper,  to  produce  as  much  corn  as  if  every  row  was  corn,  and 
half  as  many  potatoes. 

The  level  cultivation  of  corn  is  recommended  in  an  essay  on  the  culti- 
vation of  this  product,  read  before  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Fayette  coun- 
ty, by  Mr.  John  Wray,  and  published  in  the  Somerviile  Reporter,  Tennessee. 
He  commenced  this  method  of  cultivation  about  tv/enty  five  years  since  : 
and  as  he  has  found  it  to  ansv/er  well,  he  still  continues  the  practice.  He 
uses  no  plough,  but  simply  v/orks  his  ground  over  with  what  he  calls  a 
rake^  which  mellows  the  soil  and  cleans  the  surface.  He  ploughs  his  land 
in  October  and  November  six  to  eight  inches  deep,  and  buries  all  the  vege- 
tation, and  plants  his  corn  from  the  10th  to  the  25th  of  March  ;  laying  off 
the  rows  4J  feet  each  way,  and  leaves  three  stalks  to  each  hill.  He  thinks 
the  reason  why  some  farmers  do  not  succeed  in  the  use  of  the  rake,  is  be- 
cause they  do  not  plough  tlieir  land,  but  only  scratch  it  over  at  first,  and 
the  grass  is  not  killed  in  its  germ. ;  but  they  do  not  use  the  rake  till  the  land 
is  overgrown,  and  then  abuse  the  rake  because  it  v/ill  not  do  all  that  was 
promised.  This  method  of  cultivation,  as  is  obvious,  can  only  answer  in 
light,  warm,  and  mellow  soils.  The  editor  of  the  Cultivator  recommends 
the  use  of  a  light,  narrow  shovel  plough,  and  in  some  soils  a  harrow  will 
be  found  sufiicient. 

The  cultivation  of  Indian  corn  for  fodder,  while  green,  has  been  alluded 
t©  and  recommended  in  former  reports.  Some  examples  have  been  hereto- 
fore given  of  great  productiveness  obtained  by  sowing  broadcast.  The  at- 
tention of  many  of  our  agriculturists  seems  to  have  beeU'  recently  turned 
to  this  subject. 

In  appendix  No.  3,  we  have  quoted  from  the  Nevv"  England  Farmer  the 
statement  of  Captain  George  Randall,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.  It  v/ill  be 
seen  that  he  estimates  the  corn  fodder  taken  from  2-i§^j\th  acres  equal  to  fif- 
teen tons  of  the  very  best  English  hay.  On  the  amount  thus  obtained  he 
fed  twenty  coivs  hi  7?iil/:,  or  in  calf  dry,  one  heifer  over  two  years  old,  two 
stock  bulls  grown,  and  five  spring  calves,  for  seven  weeks  and  five  days. 
This  he  states  was  all  the  green"  fodder  his  stock  had,  except  Vsrhat  they 
could  pick  up  from  a  pasture,  burned  up,  in  which  they  had  run  during  the 
season.  In  five  days  afier  feeding  on  corn  fodder,  he  says  his  cows  increas- 
ed their  milk  one  can  full,  or  ten  quarts.  We  Iiave  ourselves  had  the  pleas- 
ure  of  hearing  from  Captain  Randall,  in  person,  the  confirm.ation  of  his 
whole  statemelit  as  published,  and  his  full  confidence  in  the  value  of  the 
green  corn  crop  as  fodder  for^iock  of  all  kinds. 

Another  statement  which  is  siven  in  an  agricultural  paper  mentions  the 
planting  of  an  acre  of  corn  for  fodder  eighteen  inches  apart  one  way,  twelve 
the  other,  and  three  kernels  to  the  hill.  The  product  was  five  tons  of  well 
cured  stalks  and  fifty  four  bushels  of  corn  ;  the  land  was  never  manured  ; 
it  was  a  clay  loam,  interspersed  with  granitic  boulders,  and  quartz,  andhme- 
sione.    The  estimate  of  expenses  as  given  is  follows  : 
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5  tons  of  stalk,  worth  this  year  ^7  per  ton        -  -  -    $35  00 

54  bushels  of  ears  of  eight-rowed  corn,  at  25  cents       -  -      13  50 


Total  -     48  50 

Deduct  the  cost — 
1  bushel  of  seed  ;  planting,  hoeing,  cutting  up,  husking,  stack- 
ing stalks,  and  use  of  land     - "        -  -  -  -     17  44 


Net  profit  -    $31  06 

The  subject  of  cornstalk  sugar  will  be  considered  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  the  sugar  crop. 

The  cultivation  of  broom-corn  has  been  mentioned  in  some  former  re- 
ports, and  the  use  of  the  seed  for  feeding  sheep  spoken  of.  Confirmatory 
of  this,  we  here  subjoin  a  few  remarks  from  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman  : 
''The  seed  is  excellent  to  fatten  sheep.  Albert  Hibbard,  of  North  Haddam, 
tells  us  that  he  makes  use  of  the  seed  of  his  broom-corn  to  fatten  sheep; 
that  they  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  will  fatten  better  on  this  than  on  Indian 
corn.  Broom-corn  is  raised  in  great  quantities  in  the  river  towns,  where 
the  brooms  are  made  up  and  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  We 
have  often  raised  the  corn  for  the  sake  of  the  brush  ;  but  we  have  never 
made  much  account  of  the  seed,  though  we  think  it  has  seldom  been  con- 
verted itito  meal  for  hogs.  Mr.  Hibbard  thinks  the  broom  corn  seed  more 
valuable  for  sheep  than  oats,  or  any  grain,  pound  for  pound."  A  corres- 
pondent of  the  Cultivator  for  November,  1845,  in  reply  to  a  request  for  in- 
formation on  the  culture  of  this  plant,  gives  the  following  directions,  v/hicb, 
we  presume,  will  be  acceptable  to  many  farmers  ;  as  more  attention  has 
lately  been  turned  to  this  subject  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  "  I  am  not 
prepared  to  give  satisfactory  answers  to  your  correspondent  on  the  subject 
of  broom -corn,  in  every  particular,  but  will  briefly  state  that  we  have,  the 
past  summer,  had  about  35  acres  under  cultivation — about  one-half  on  the 
Mohawk  lov/lands,  (or  flats,)  which  is  the  soil  generally  preferred  :  the  bal- 
ance adjoining,  on  a  gravelly  soil.  On  account  of  the  extreme  drought, 
the  low  ground  has  done  much  the  best.  2d.  As  to  prof Js^  compared  with 
other  crops,  much  depends  on  the  success  you  may  ha^ve.  Some  seasons 
it  does  much  better  than  others ;  the  past  has  been  too  dry  to  give  a  good 
large  brush  ;  but  with  us  the  seed  has  been  an  extraordinary  crop,  aver- 
agino-  nearly  or  quite  50  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  most  of  it  very  full  and 
heav)^,  weighing  31  pounds  to  the  bushel,  and  is  excellent  for  fattening 
hogs.  They  eat  it  greedily,  and  thrive  on  it  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  on 
Indian  corn.  An  acre  of  good  broom-corn  should  yield  from  400  to  600 
pounds  of  brush  :  and  the  seed,  v/hen  good,  is  worth  in  its  rough  state  as 
much  as  oats  for  feed.  I  have  now  on  hand  enough  of  prime  seed  to  plant 
200  acres,  and  can  supply  your  correspondent  with  any  reasonable  quantity 
at  the  lowest  market  price.  My  seed  is  the  largest  and  best  I  have  ever 
seen.  A  letter  directed  'J.  D.  P.  West,  Schuyler,  New  York,'  v/ill  be  at- 
tended to.  As  to  liie  query  '  Will  the  increased  production  be  likely  to 
overstock  the  market?'  Like  every  other  product  of  the  soil,  there  may  be 
an  overstock  some  years  more  than  others,  but  thus  far  the  demand  has 
kept  up  v/ith  the  product." 

To  show  the  increasing  value  of  this  culture,  we  also  subjoin  a  short  ar- 
ticle, taken  from  the  Ohio  Cultivator,  and  another  from  the  St.  Louis  New 
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Era:  "  In  confirmatioii  of  what  was  stated  under  this  head,  in  the  Cuiti- 
Yator  of  May  1,  we  find  the  following  in  the  Marietta  Inteiiigencer  respect- 
ing the  extent  of  the  business  in  the  Muskingum  valley :  'Last  year  L. 
and  S.  Temple,  of  this  place,  commenced  in  a  small  way,  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  the  feasability  of  the  enterprise,  the  manufacture  of  corn- brooms. 
They  obtained  the  planting  of  a  little  more  than  100  acres  of  broom-corn ; 
andj  as  the  season  was  favorable,  obtained  a  good  crop,  which  they  worked 
into  brooms  and  broom  brushes  here.  They  gave  constant  employment  to 
10  or  12  hands,  and,  in  the  course  of  last  season,  made  50,000  brooms  and 
4.000  brushes.  This  year  they  have  contracted  ior  the  planting  of  400 
acres  of  broom-corn.  Mr.  L.  Temple  is  also  purchasing,  and  will  pay  good 
prices  for,  broom-corn  to  export.  We  are  glad  to  notice  all  enterprises  of 
this  kind,  and  most  heartily  v/ish  all  engaged  in  them  the  success  they  de- 
serve. Morgan  count3^  we  are  happy  to  know,  is  doing  a  good  business  in 
broom-corn — for  export,  vv^e  believe.  Mr.  Asahel  Pomeroy,  of  Windsor,  in. 
that  county,  has  300  acres  planted,  and  is  contracting  for  corn  planted  by 
others.' " 

In  the  Ohio  Cultivator  of  May  12,  1845,  we  find  the  following : 
''^ Broom- corn  culture  in  Ohio. — This  article  is  becoming  quite  a  staple 
product  of  the  rich  bottom  lands  of  this  State.  From  present  appearances, 
iris  likely  that  not  only  all  Yankeedom,  but  England  also,  and  perhaps  the 
<  Celestials,'  will  soon  be  supplied  with  those  important  implements  of 
liousehoid  economy,  brooms,  from  the  Buckeye  State. 

"  The  most  extensive  operators  in  this  new  business  are  three  brothers, 
named  Eaton — young  men  of  great  enterprise  and  intelligence — natives  of 
this  State,  and  possessing  all  the  necessary  qualifications  of  genuine  Yan- 
kees. One  of  them  now  resides  in  the  'great  metropolis'  of  England, 
where  he  has  established  an  extensive  manufactory  of  brooms,  the  mate- 
rials for  which  are  all  sent  over  from  this  country;  and,  in  an  unmanu- 
factured state,  are  admitted  free  of  duty.  The  demand  there  is  almost  un- 
limited, so  that  it  is  anticipated  a  very  extensive  and  profitable  business  will 
be  done.  Another  of  the  brothers  resides  near  this  city,  (Columbus,)  and 
is  now  engaged  in  putting  in  five  or  six  hundred  acres  of  the  rich  Scioto 
valley  land,  (belonging  to  the  Messrs.  SuUivant,)  which  is  spread  out  seve- 
ral miles  in  width,  in  full  view  from  the  v/indow  by  which  we  are  writing. 
He  raised  about  three  hundred  acres  on  a  portion  of  the  same  land  last 
year.  The  other  brother  resides  at  Circleville,  twenty  five  miles  further 
down  the  Scioto  valley,  and  is  there  putting  in  lour  or  five  hundred  acres 
more;  besides  which,  they  have  numerous  contracts  with  farmers  for 
smaller  lots,  to  be  grown  for  them,  and  delivered  at  their  presses  when  har- 
vested. All  this  is  intended  for  shipment  to  the  brother  in  England,  next 
fall. 

*'  In  addition  to  all  this,  we  learn  that  there  is  as  much  more  land  devoted 
to  this  crop  in  the  valleys  ©f  the  Muskingum  and  the  two  Miamies,  the 
product  of  which  is  mainly  designed  for  the  New  York  and  New  England 
markets.  We  shall,  on  other  occasions,  give  particular  accounts  of  the 
culture  and  profitableness  of  this  product,  and  the  success  of  the  foreiga 
branch  of  this  novel  enterprise." 

Brooms. — The  Northampton  Courier  states  that  "  Mr.  J.  D.  Brown,  of 
Hatfield,  has  sixhj  acres  of  broom-corn  under  a  high  state  of  cultivationj 
at  Fredericksburg,  Virginia.  It  is  now  being  cut.  and  the  brush  is  to  be 
inauufactured  into  brooms  by  him,  at  Baltimore^'' 
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Again — 

"  For  the  Farmer  and  Mechanic. 
"  Sclienectady^  August  28,  1S45. — The  farmers  in  this  vicinity  are  cui- 
their  brooui-corn.  They  scrape  the  seeds  off  while  it  is  green,  and 
then  dry  it  under  sheds  or  in  kihis.  The  seed  is  lost,  but  the  brush  is 
enough  better  to  pay  the  loss  of  that.  One  gentleman  told  me  to-day  that 
he  had  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres  in  broom-corn  ;  and  another,  nearby, 
has  two  hundred  acres,  and  it  never  looked  better.  A  pound  of  broom-corn 
is  worth  as  much  as  a  pound  of  pork  in  Ohio.  A  little  west  of  this,  I  see 
farmers  are  getting  in  their  fall  crops  in  true  New  England  style  ;  plough 
the  ground  well,  and  put  a  moderate  quantity  of  fine  manure  or  compost 
upon  the  furrows,  and  then  drag  it  in  with  a  sharp  harrow,  before  putting 
in  the  seed.  In  this  way  you  are  more  sure  of  a  good  grass  crop  to  fal- 
low the  grain.  The  ground  is  left  more  open,  and  the  roots  take  a  deeper 
hold,  and  of  course  last  longer.    Yours,  E.  P.  W.'' 

'■'A  new  article  of  trade. — We  noticed  landing  25  neatly  packed  bales  ot 
broom-corn  tassels,  growm  up  the  Mississippi  river,  and  a  portion  of  a  crop 
which  v/ill  amount  to  over  100  bales.  The  25  shipped  here  have  been  sold 
in  New  York,  to  arrive  at  five  cents  a  pound.  If  sales  can  be  effected  at 
this  rate,  we  should  think  it  to  be  a  profitable  crop,  as  the  culture  is  very 
simple,  and  requires  but  little  outlay  either  of  capital  or  labor." — >S'^. 
Louis  Nev)  Era. 

The  Cultivator  for  January,  1846,  states  that  "  the  fine  interval  lands  of  the 
Messrs.  SuUivant,  near  Columbus,  have,  as  usual,  been  covered  with  corn 
this  season,  on  400  acres  of  which  has  been  grown  broom-corn,  by  Mr, 
Eaton,  of  Chillicothe,  who  has  also,  this  season,  grown  the  same  crop  near 
Circleville  and  Chillicothe;  in  all  to  the  amount  of  1,000  acres,  which  has 
been  very  nicely  prepared,  put  in  bales,  and  pressed,  and  has  already  gone 
forward  to  be  shipped  to  England,  where  the  owner  has  workmen  employed 
in  manufacturing  it  into  brooms." 

Another  application  of  broom-corn  is  sugs^ested,  in  an  extract  which  we 
present,  taken  from  some  public  journal.  Should  this  prove  successful,  it 
inight  render  this  product  one  of  still  greater  value  to  the  agriculturist : 

"  A  specimen  of  paper  made  from  broom-corn  stalks  has  been  shown  in 
Philadelphia.  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  alludes  to  it  as  an  excellent  arti- 
cle, remarkable  for  toughness,  flexibility,  and  body  ;  and  (another  important 
matter)  offered  at  a  very  low  rate.  The  manufacturers  deserve  credit  for 
their  enterprise." 

POTATOES. 

The  potato  crop  of  the  last  season  has  again  been  subjected  to  the  same 
disease  which  so  greatly  lessened  it  in  the  previous  year.  To  whatever 
cause  it  is  to  be  attributed,  yet  the  extent  of  its  influence  has  been  greater, 
for  it  has  made  its  appearance  in  sections  of  the  country  which  had  been 
before  free  from  the  same.  The  precautions  suggested  in  the  former  year 
may  have  aided  in  checking  the  evil  to  some  degree  ;  but  tke  whole  amount 
of  decrease  is  fearfully  enlarged  in  those  regions  generaUy  affected  hereto- 
fore. 

The  New  England  States  have  again  been  among  the  principal  sufferers. 
The  accounts  from  first  to  last,  since  the  period  of  its  development,  have 
been  more  unfavorable  in  Maine,    The  public  journals  and  agricultural 
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papers  have  been  uniform  in  declaring  that  there  has  not  been  more  than 
half  a  crop.  From  the  fact  that  an  extension  of  the  starch  factories  created 
a  greater  demand  for  potatoes,  there  have  been  many  more  planted  ;  but  a 
great  many  have  been^destroyed,  either  in  the  ground  or  after  they  were 
gathered  and  stored.  Thus  the  Augusta  Age,  in  the  centre  of  the  State,  in 
September,  says :  "  We  regret  very  much  to  learn,  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  that  the  potato  crop  is  almost  entirely  destroyed.  In  a  recent  trip 
in  Lincohi  county,  v/e  were  informed  by  many  of  the  farmers  that  they 
should  be  hardly  able  to  obtain  enough  potatoes  in  a  sound  and  healthy 
state  to  replace  the  seed  of  last  spring.  The  vines  or  tops  died  some  wseks 
ago,  and,  on  digging,  the  potatoes  are  found  to  be  very  small  in  size  and 
few  in  number;  and  v/hat  is  still  worse,  those  that  are  found  prove  to  be 
much  diseased,  and  soon  rot  and  become  unfit  for  use.  The  result  must 
be  that  this  State,  from  which  an  immense  amount  of  the  first  quality  of 
potatoes  have  heretofore  been  annually  exported,  will  hardly  produce 
enough  for  the  consumption  of  its  own  citizens."  Again  :  "  The  Eastport 
Sentinel  states  that  it  has  been  estimated  that  there  were  shipped  from  that 
port  last  season  19,620  barrels  of  white  blue-nose  potatoes,  and  that  the 
quantity  shipped  direct  from  Calais,  Robbinston,  Perry,  Lubec,  and  Pem- 
broke, v/ould  make  the  number  of  barrels  exported  rising  40.1100.  It  is 
now  supposed  that  the  quantity  to  be  sent  to  market  will  not  exceed  5^000 
barrels,  as  very  few  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  will  have  m.ore  than  v^^ili 
answer  for  seed  and  their  own  consumption.''  So,  in  October — ''We  are 
sorry  to  state  that  the  failure  of  tbe  potato  crop  in  this  vicinity  is  much 
more  extensive  than  last  year.  Many  fields  do  not  yield  the  quantity  planted, 
and  almost  all  are  more  or  less  afiiected.  From  present  appearances,  there 
will  not  be  half  of  an  averao:e  yield;  certainly  not,  unless  the  process  of 
decomposition  is  soon  stopped,  Vi^hich  may  be  the  case  by  cold  weather. 
The  fall  season  has  been  unusually  mild — no  severe  frost  until  Vt^^ithin  the 
last  week." — Calais  (Me.)  Frontier  Journal. 

Another  paper  says:  ''From  last  years  crop,  it  is  estimated  that  the  loss 
by  rot  this  year,  in  Maine,  cannot  be  less  than  ,^l,230,'-U'\  or  more  than 
two  dollars  to  every  person  in  the  State."  By  some  we  are  informed  that 
there  was  not  "  one-fourth"'  as  large  a  crop  as  in  1S44.  In  many  sections 
they  failed  entirely  :  in  others,  the  quantify  raised  was  not  over  what  v/as 
planted.  As  the  prevalence  of  the  cause  was  so  universal  in  the  State,  we 
think  that  v/e  shall  not  be  far  out  of  the  way  in  fixing  the  decrease  at  an 
average  of  30  per  cent. 

In  New  Hampshire,  in  the  southeasfern  and  eastern  sections  of  the  State, 
the  injury  vv^as  probably  as  much  as  "  20  to  25  per  cent.,"  as  compared  with 
the  crop  of  the  previous  year.  A  correspondent  writes  from  this  part  of 
the  State,  that  "the  crop  was  much  injured  b^  the  rot,  which  has  caused 
much  fear  as  to  increasin.g;  the  crop  ;  it  has  generally  been  the  case  that 
potatoes  were  grown  w'lere  corn  would  not  succeed,  and  the  quantity  raised 
has  been  on  the  increase  ;  but  of  late,  the  people  have  come  to  a  pause  on 
the  propriety  of  increasing  the  crop."  On  the  Connecticut  river,  in  the 
southwestern  section,  it  is  said  to  have  been,  on  the  wliole,  a  fair  crop. 
''Many  fears  have  been  entertained  fi)r  the  potato  crop  on  account  of  the 
drought,  and  the  rot  which  prevailed  so  extensively  last  year.  Happily^, 
these  fears  have  been  realized  in  neither  respect.-'  If  we  compare  the  state 
©f  the  crop  with  the  census  in  1S40,  we  fi^nd  that  there  has  been  considera- 
ble falling  ofi;  in  portions  of  the  State  which  are  extensively  engaged  in 
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raising  potatoes^  so  that  the  average  decrease  for  the  whole  State  cannot 
have  been  less  than  from  15  to  20  per  cent. 

In  Vermont,  from  every  section  we  hear  the  same  complaint.  Thus,  it 
is  said  :  "  We  are  sorry  to  sta(e  that  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  this 
vicinity  is  much  more  extensive  than  last  year.  Many  fields  do  not  yield 
the  quantity  planted,  and  almost  all  are  more  or  less  affected.  From  pre- 
sent appearances  there  will  not  be  half  of  an  average  yield  ;  certainly  not, 
unless  the  process  of  decomposition  is  soon  stopped,  which  may  be  the  case 
by  cold  weather.  The  fall  season  has  been  unusually  mild— no  severe  frost 
until  within  the  last  week.'' — St.  Alban^s  Messenger, 

Lower  down,  and  in  the  northwestern  section  of  the  State,  we  are  inform* 
ed,  that  owing  to  the  rot  the  crop  has  fallen  off  at  least  "  25  per  cent."  The 
same,  but  to  a  less  extent,  was  the  case  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the 
State,  the  potatoes  having  suffered  much  from  the  rot  since  they  were  har- 
vested.   The  whole  decrease  may  have  been  from  15  to  20  per  cent. 

The  disease  very  much  injured  the  potato  crop  in  Massachusetts.  In 
the  northeastern  section  of  this  State,  a  good  judge  on  the  subject  says 
that  a  large  portion  of  them  were  diseased,  and  thinks  that  they  fell  off 
"  40  per  cent."  Lower  down,  in  the  central  eastern  section,  the  decrease  is 
estimated  at  from  "  25  to  3U  per  cent."  In  the  interior  we  are  told  that  the 
disease  was  thought  to  be  less  fatal  than  last  year  at  the  time  of  the  harvest ; 
but  since  then,  they  have  shown  more  general  disease  than  last  year.  In 
the  western  part  of  the  State  the  crop  is  considered  "  one-third  less"  than 
that  of  the  previous  year.  Our  informant  here  adds  :  "  The  yield  of  the 
potato  crop  was  full  an  average,  and  the  cause  of  the  diminution  in  quan- 
tity was  in  consequence  of  the  farmers  not  planting  as  many  as  usual. 
The  disease  among  the  potatoes  called  the  rot  was  very  fatal  to  the  crop 
last  season.  They  were  affected  by  the  same  disease  this  year.  It  did  not 
commence  so  early  this  season  as  the  last,  but  its  ravages  are  still  going  on 
in  our  cellars.  Last  season,  after  cold  weather,  there  was  not  much  com- 
plaint." The  whole  diminution  of  the  crop  cannot  be  less  than  25  per  cento 
as  to  valuable  product,  though  the  number  raised  may,  in  sections,  have 
been  actually  more.  There  was,  likewise,  from  the  drought  and  rot,  a  de- 
crease in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  of  not  less  than  15  or  20  per  cent. 

The  accounts  from  the  various  parts  of  the  State  of  New  York  represent 
the  potato  crop  as  suffering  from  the  drought  early  in  the  season,  and  sub- 
sequently from  the  rot.  Thus,  in  June,  a  Batavia  paper  says  :  "  Early  po- 
tatoes are  used  up  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  showers  with  which 
we  have  been  recently  visited,  late  potatoes  will  probably  be  sufficiently 
abundant."  In  August,  however,  we  are  informed  respecting  the  crop  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State — "The  potato  vines  give  evidence  of  the 
work  of  the  worms,  or  the  disease  that  was  so  destructive  last  year."  In 
the  vicinity  of  New  York,  in  July,  it  is  said :  "  The  early  planting  has 
turned  out  better  than  was  expected  ;  but  fears  are  entertained  for  the  fall 
crop.  Since  the  seed  was  put  in  the  ground  in  June,  the  drought  has  been 
unparalleled.  Unless  we  have  speedy  rains,  we  shall  have  even  a  greater 
failure  than  last  year."  Jn  August,  from  the  same  authority,  we  learn  that 
"  potatoes  are  nearly  ruined..  They  have  revived,  but  still  the  appearance 
is  unfavorable,  though  there  is  time  for  improvement."  The  crop  in  that  re- 
gion turned  out  better  than  in  the  preceding  year;  but,  owing  to  the  rot 
afterwards,  it  decreased  from  10  to  20  per  cent."  Further  up  the  river, 
the  rot  also  lessened  the  number  gathered.  In  Albany  county  the  loss  was. 
13 
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from  "  15  to  20  per  cent."  The  same  was  the  case  proceeding  to  the  north- 
ern sections  of  the  State.  In  Rensselaer  county  and  vicinity,  the  crop  is 
thought  to  have  fallen  off  "  25  per  cent."  The  same  in  Washington  and 
Essex  counties.  The  following  is  from  the  county  of  Washington  :  "  The 
potato  crop  has  suffered  by  the  rot,  which  has  really  feecome  fearful.  Every 
farmer,  almost,  has  been  obliged  to  take  them  from  the  ground  when  buried; 
and  it  is  probably  below  the  truth  to  say  that  full  one-third  of  the  entire 
crop  is  lost,  and  the  rer^ainder  greatly  injured.  In  Jefferson  county,  also, 
the  drought  is  thought  to  have  reduced  the  amount  gathered  "  30  per  cent.'' 
In  the  Mohawk  valley,  the  decrease  is  estimated  to  hiive  been  still  greater. 
Southcc^t  of  this,  however,  we  are  told  inOtsfgo  county  "  the  crop  of  pota- 
toes is  far  better,  for  the  reason  that  the  disease  which  seriously  affected 
them  last  year  has  not  made  its  appearance  this  year."  A  similar  account  is 
given  respecting  Schoharie  county  :  "  The  crop  of  potatoes  is  probably 
double  in  value  that  of  last  year,  for  the  reason  that  the  disease  which  was 
so  ruinous  to  potatoes  last  year  has  not  affected  that  vegetable  much,  if 
any,  this  year.  It  is  supposed  to  be  "25  per  cent,  belter."  Further 
west,  also,  the  crop  was  good.  This  was  the  case,  we  are  told,  in  Oneida, 
Madison,  and  Oswego  counties — 15  or  20  per  cent,  better."  Less  were 
planted  in  Onondaga  county,  and  the  disease  prevailed  to  a  considerable 
extent.  In  Cayuga  and  Cordandt  counties,  likewise,  the  potato  crop  fell 
off  so  much  that  there  was  not  more  than  "  one-fourth  or  one*half  a  crop.'' 
In  the  more  southern  sections,  however,  the  increase  is  estimated  at  from 
15  to  25  percent."  This  was  the  case  in  Yates  and  Chemung  counties : 
last  year  potatoes  were  very  much  injured  by  the  rot,  but  this  year  very 
litile."  A  similar  increase  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  result  of  this  crop 
in  Seneca  and  Wayne  counties.  In  the  western  counties,  on  the  lake,  how« 
ever,  they  probably  fell  off  from  20  to  25  per  cent. ;"  and  in  the  extreme 
northwestern  part  of  the  State  the  decrease  is  estimated  to  have  been  not 
less  than  "  one-third  or  one-half."  In  the  southwestern  section  the  rot  was 
not  so  destructive — perhaps  not  more  than  "  10  per  cent."  Taking  ihe 
State  census  return  as  the  basis  of  calculation,  therefore,  the  falling  off  in 
the  crop  will  not  appear  so  great,  as  it  may  not  exceed  10  per  cent,  for  the 
whole  State.  Some  of  the  heaviest  potato  raising  counties  did  not  exhibit 
so  great  a  decrease  as  others. 

The  drought  and  rot  also  affected  the  crop  in  New  Jersey,  reducing  it  in 
some  sections  25  per  cent. ;"  in  others  perhaps  not  quite  so  much.  Alto- 
gether, however,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  short  crop — perhaps  15  to  20  per 
cent.  less. 

From  every  section  of  Pennsylvania,  also,  we  are  informed  that  there  is 
a  falling  off  of  this  crop.  In  the  southeastern  counties,  including  Lancas- 
ter and  Chester  counties,  and  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  the  decrease  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  "  15  to  50  per  cent."  In  Bucks  county  and 
Lehigh,  also,  on  the  east,  there  was  a  falling  off  of  perhaps  25  per  sent.'" 
A  largei  decrease  took  place  in  the  counties  on  the  Susquehannah,  border- 
ing on  Maryland — in  some  cases,  thought  to  be  equal  to  "  50  per  cent,  less." 
In  the  northeastern  section  of  the  State  ihere  was  a  decline,  but  perhaps 
not  exceeding  "  10  per  cent."  The  same  was  the  case,  also,  in  the  north- 
western central  counties.  On  the  whole,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  de- 
crease of  20  to  25  per  cent,  average  fof  the  whole  State. 

The  drought  is  also  the  subject  of  much  complaint  in  Maryland,  as  af- 
iedmo  the  potato  crop.    In  the  northeastern  section  of  the  Siate,4he  falling 
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off  is  estimated  to  have  been  as  much  as  ^-  50  per  cent."  The  rot  is  like- 
wise stated  to  have  done  much  injury  in  the  same  section.  A  portion  of 
the  potatoes  raised  in  Maryland  are  sweet  potatoes.  So  far  as  we  can  ascer- 
tain, this  disease  did  not  affect  them.  The  average  decrease  may  be  fairly 
put  at  about  20  per  cent,  for  the  whole  State. 

In  some  parts  of  Virginia  the  potato  crop  was  much  cut  off  by  the 
drought.    We  do  not,  however,  recollect  any  complaint  of  the  rot;  probably 
because  the  greater  portion  of  the  crop  consists  of  sweet  potatoes.    In  the 
-central  region,  east  of  the  Blue  Kidge,  they  suffered  greatly,  and,  we  are 
told,  were  almost  an  entire  failure.    The  same  was  the  case  in  the  section 
borderiag  on  the  Kanawha  and  its  branches,  (western  central,)  where  the 
loss  is  believed  to  have  equalled  25  per  cent.    In  the  northwestern  counties 
of  the  State,  however,  there  was  a  slight  increase.    The  decrease  for  the 
whole  State  is  estimated  at  20  per  cent.    Though  free  from  tiie  rot,  yet  the 
potato  crop  of  North  Carolina  fell  off  largely,  varying,  in  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  State,  from  "  25  to  30,  and  even  50  per  cent."    The  drought  is 
assigned  as  the  cause  of  this  loss.    In  South  Carolina,  also,  the  accounts 
are  not  less  unfavorable;  and,  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  region  of  Spartan- 
burg and  the  adjoining  counties  or  districts,  where  the  drought  seems  to 
have  been  most  severe,  the  decrease  is  believed  to  have  been  "  three-fourths" 
of  the  whole  crop.    In  others,  as  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  State,  it  is 
fixed  at  "  25  per  cent.     in  the  northeastern,  towards  the  central,  "  40  per 
cent,  f  and  in  the  east  central,  bordering  on  the  coast,  about  -'20  per  cent." 
The  decrease  may,  therefore,  have  been  about  25  per  cent,  average  for  the 
whole  State.    In  Georgia,  in  the  portion  of  the  State  lying  in  the  northwest 
corner,  there  was  as  abundant  a  crop,  both  of  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  as  is 
usual    In  the  central,  west  of  the  Ocmulgee  river,  we  are  informed  that 
there  was  not  "  one-fourth  of  a  crop,"  and  the  drought  affected  them  se- 
riously in  other  sections  of  the  State.    The  decrease  was  probably  about 
the  same  as  that  in  South  Carolina.    The  falling  off  in  the  central  part  of 
Alabama  seems  to  have  been  nearly  "one-half;"  while,  in  some  other  por- 
tions, it  w^as  less  affected  by  the  drought,  and  in  others  even  an  increased 
quantity  was  produced.    The  whole  decrease  was  probably  10  to  15  per 
cenf.    The  potato  crops  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas,  are  but 
little  noticed  in  the  agricultural  journals;  and  our  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion are  so  scanty  that  we  can  scarcely  venture  a  conjecture,  but  probably 
ih&re  should  be  some  allowance  made  for  the  drought ;  yet,  even  taking  this 
into  consideration,  we  cannot  suppose  that  it  varied  much  from  the  usual 
average  crop.    There  was,  we  believe,  a  slight  increase  in  Tennessee — in 
some  sections  perhaps  as  high  as  "  10  per  cent."    Such  is  the  estimate  of 
those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging.    In  Kentucky,  in  the  north- 
eastern section  of  the  State,  and  thence  towards  the  centre,  there  is  com- 
plaint of  the  drought,  and  the  decrease  is  estimated  at  from  "  20  to  30  per 
cent.'^    In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  by  some  there  is  supposed  to 
have  been  an  increase  of  "  10  per  cent."  while,  in  the  interior  of  the  State, 
towards  the  west,  it  did  not  differ  much  from  the  crop  of  1844.  Neither 
of  them,  however,  could  be  called  good  crops — perhaps  a  slight  increase. 

The  early  prospects  of  this  crop  in  Ohio  were  favorable.  They  are  said 
to  be  "  good — promise  well," 

The  Milan  Tribune  in  August  says :  "  Apprehensions  begin  to  be  felt  as 
to  the  prospects  of  the  potato  crop,  especially  that  part  of  it  on  sandy  land. 
We  have  not  made  very  general  inquiry,  but  what  we  have  made,  and  per- 
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sonal  examination,  convince  us  that  this  crop  is  in  clanger.  In  examining 
a  dozen  hills  where  the  tops  seemed  most  thirsty,  we  found  but  one  hill  in 
which  anything  like  potatoes  was  perceptible.  Others  g^ive  the  same  report. 
Rain,  and  that  soon,  will  be  required  to  save  this  important  vegetable." 

In  the  north  and  northeast  section, on  the  Reserve,  from  the  centre,  from 
drought  and  disease  the  crop  is  thoug^ht  to  have  fallen  off  "  30  to  50  per 
cent."  East  of  the  centre,  on  the  Ohio  river  and  Pennsylvania,  the  decrease 
did  not  exceed,  it  is  probable,  more  than  "  K)  per  cent."  South  of  the  cen- 
tre, on  the  Scioto  river,  it  was  about  "  20  to  30  per  cent."  The  rot  was  also 
felt  in  this  section.  In  the  southwest  section  oi  the  State,  on  the  Miami 
valley,  it  fell  off,  it  is  said,  25  per  cent."  West  of  this  there  was  a  slight, 
increase — perhaps  10  per  cent."  In  the  central  northern  sections,  inchi- 
ding  Delaware,  Richland,  Knox,  and  Licking  counties,  &c.,  it  was  better 
in  the  first  named  counties — perhaps  "20  to  25  per  cent."  increase;  in 
the  latter  the  gain  was  not  so  large,  as  the  rot  was  somewhat  felt.  In  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  State  "  10  per  cent,  more,"  and  about  the  same  east^ 
along  the  lake,  towards  the  central  north  section.  We  believe  that,  taking 
the  whole  State,  there  was  a  falling  off  of  perhaps  10  to  15  per  cent. 

The  crop  of  potatoes  appears  to  have  suffered  much  from  the  drought  in 
Indiana,  and  mention  is  also  made  of  the  disease,  which  does  not  seem  to 
have  prevailed  there  in  1S44.  In  the  north  central  section,  above  the  Wa- 
bash river,  and  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  State,  it  is  estimated  to  have 
been  "25  per  cent,  less."  In  the  central  portion  of  the  State  a  similar  con- 
clusion is  drawn ;  while  on  the  west  of  this  it  is  thought  to  have  fallen  oK" 
at  least  "  30  per  cent."  In  the  southeast  section,  where  the  blight  is  men- 
tioned, there  is  perhaps  a  less  crop  by  "  20  per  cent."  Our  informant,  de- 
scribing the  blight  which  has  affected  them,  says :  "  It  first  affects  the 
vine  just  above  the  ground;  it  turns  black  and  gangrenous,  and  the  whoie^ 
top  dies  for  want  of  nourishment  from  the  root.  The  potatoes  are  sounds 
and  good  ;  but  there  are  few,  if  any,  with  us,  which  have  attained  their  full 
growth,  owing  to  the  death  of  the  vine  having  occurred  before  the  full, 
growth  of  the  potato  could  take  place.  We  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  the  disease  which  affected  the  crop  on  old,  new,  and 
manured  ground,  as  well  as  that  wuich  was  not."  The  whole  crop  of  this 
State  must  have  fallen  off  from  20  to  25  per  cent. 

In  most  parts  of  Illinois  there  was  a  considerable  falling  off  of  the  potato 
crop.  In  the  northwest  and  northeast  sections  it  is  variously  estimated  at 
from  "  10  to  25  per  cent."  In  the  central,  west  of  the  Illinois  river,  and 
towards  the  Mississippi  river,  it  is  thought  to  have  been  considerably  better^ 
Still  lower  down,  towards  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  State,  there  was 
a  decrease  of  "  25  per  cent."  On  the  whole,  probably  there  was  an  average 
decrease  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  for  the  whole  State. 

The  following  from  the  Prairie  Farmer  for  November,  1845,  shows  that 
the  disease  has  made  its  appearance  there  : 

7 he  potato  ro^.— This  malady,  which  has  been  creating  such  dismay 
in  the  eastern  States  and  over  Europe,  has  made  its  appearance  among  usy< 
and  its  ravages  in  sections  of  Will  county  are  described  as  feartul.  Some 
farmers  out  of  300  bushels  do  not  harvest  ten  ;  and  those  which  were  har- 
vested in  good  order  are  found  in  a  lilde  time  entirely  useless.  When  many 
decay  together,  the  stench  is  intolerable." 

In  Michigan,  with  the  exception  of  the  southeast  part  of  the  State,  there 
has  been  a  decrease,  varying,  as  estimated,  from  "  10  to  36  per  cent."  The 
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editor  of  the  Michigan  Farmer  places  it  at  about one-third."  On  the 
whole,  we  believe  the  average  to  have  been  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  less. 
The  appearance  of  the  rot  is  mentioned  by  the  Niles  Republican,  which 
states,  "in  Berrien  and  Cass  counties  hundreds  of  bushels  have  been  put  in. 
the  cellar  dry  and  in  good  order,  but  have  taken  the  rot,  and  been  com- 
pletely destroyed." 

A  writer  in  the  Michigan  Farmer,  also,  under  date  from  Jackson,  says : 
Michigan  has  hitherto  escaped  nearly  uninjured,  but  the  present  year  the 
disease  has  prevailed  with  some  virulence  in  certain  neighborhoods  in  this 
and  one  or  two  adjoining  counties.  We  have  not  heard  of  its  appearance 
ill  other  parts  of  the  State." 

The  whole  potato  crop  of  the  United  States  for  1845,  including,  of  course, 
both  common  and  sweet  potatoes,  is  estimated  to  have  been  about  88,392,000 
bushels.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  many  of  these  were  sweet 
potatoes,  but  we  presume  as  many  as  one-sixth  or  one-seventh,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  proportion  of  the  States  in  which  the  crop  was  raised. 

The  culture  of  the  potato^  both  the  sweet  and  Irish,  as  it  is  termed,  is  an 
object  of  much  interest  to  our  country,  and  any  suggestions  on  the  subject 
from  those  who  are  well  fitted  to  give  them,  will  also  prove  of  much  in- 
terest. 

In  appendix  No.  4  will  be  found  several  articles  of  value  on  these  topics : 
The  paper  on  the  culture  of  the  sweet  potato,  by  W.  Summer,  of  Pomaria, 
tS.  C,  which  we  have  taken  from  the  Cultivator  for  February,  1845. 
Another  short  article,  also,  is  given,  which  originally  appeared  in  the 
Vicksburg  Constitutionalist;  and  we  have  also  added  Mr.  A.  Vestal's 
method,  as  set  forth  in  his  pamphlet. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  sweet  potato  by  Professor  Shepherd. 
He  says  :  "  The  tubers  analyzed,  though  fresh  from  the  market,  were  ob- 
riously  drier  than  when  first  harvested.  100  parts  of  the  thinly  sliced  tu- 
ber, on  being  thoroughly  dried  at  a  temperature  of  200°,  lost  58.97  per 
-  cent,  of  water.  One  hundred  parts  of  the  undried  potato  gave  1.09  parts, 
-or  rather  over  1  per  cent,  of  a  whitish  ash,  or  a  bluish  green  color.  Its  com- 
position was  as  follows : 


Carbonate  of  potassa,  with  traces  of  soda  -  60.00 

Phosphate  of  lime  14.57 

Phosphate  of  magnesia     ------  5.60 

^  Carbonate  of  lime            -  5.39 

Carbonate  of  magnesia      ------  3.S0 

Chloride  of  potassium       -  -  -  -  -  -4  60 

\  I -.Sulphate  of  potassa          ------  4.35 

^Silica  0.70 
Chloride  of  calcium,  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  lime,  alumina,  oxides 

of  iron  and  manganese,  in  traces,  and  loss         -          -          -  0.99 


Total  100.00 


One  hundred  parts  of  the  ash  from  the  sweet  potato  tuber  contains,  then, 
the  following  inorganic  principles,  which  must  have  been  withdrawn  from 
the  soil,  viz  : 

\  iPotassa  43.59 
^    'Phosphoric  acid  11.0& 
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Lime                                                                   _      .  10.12: 

Magnesia  3.8§ 

Potassium  -          -          -          -          -          -          -  2.42 

Chlorine    -                                                                      -  2.18 

Sulphuric  acid  -          -         -          -          -         -          -  1.90 


Total        .......  85.09 


The  articles  on  the  culture  of  the  common  potato,  also  contained  in  the 
appendix  No.  4,  above  mentioned,  from  the  Indiana  Farmer  and  Gardener — - 
Ihe  one  contained  in  Mr.  Girdwood's  letter  to  the  cultivator,  and  found  in 
that  periodical  for  October,  1845.  on  the  potato  culture  in  Scotland — and 
Colonel  Clark's  letter,  (fee,  will  amply  repay  the  time  and  trouble  of  a  pe- 
rusal. We  add  here  two  short  extracts  from  different  agricultural  papers  i 
on  the  same  general  subject : 

"1  noticed  a  method  of  cultivating  potatoes  which  struck  me  as  very 
good,  especially  on  old  ground.  First,  furrow  the  field  both  ways,  and  then 
plant  in  the  check  or  cross  of  the  two  furrows  ;  cover  them  lightly,  yet 
deep  enough  to  have  them  vegetate  quick.  As  soon  as  the  sprouts  begin  to 
crack  the  ground,  go  into  the  field,  and  from  the  cart  put  a  shovelful  of 
coar?e  or  green  manure  on  top  of  the  hill  ;  then  plough  between,  turning 
the  furrows  together,  and  covering  the  manure.  Always  follow  with  a  hoe^ 
and  see  that  the  manure  is  well  covered.  As  the  rows  run  both  ways,  when 
It  is  time  to  hoe,  plough  contrary  from  the  first  time,  aad  very  little  labor 
is  required  to  hill  sufficiently  and  keep  the  weeds  down.  The  manure  is 
as  safe  in  this  manner  as  it  is  heaped  up  in  the  yard  or  field  to  wait  the  fall 
crop.  It  is  not  exposed  to  the  sun,  nor  is  it  as  likely  to  heat  and  throw  off 
the  ammonia,  and  other  properties  essential  to  vegetation,  as  it  would  be  in 
larger  quantities  or  heaps.  In  digging  the  potatoes,  and  ploughing  again 
for  the  grain  crop,  the  manure  is  completely  mixed  with  the  earth.  I  go 
heart  and  hand  for  putting  all  manure  into  the  earth  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
got  from  the  farm,  whether  coarse  or  fine,  especially  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  instead  of  heaping  it  up  to  rot  and  waste  through  the  summer.  Mr. 
Demarest  says  he  gets  nearly  double  the  quantity  of  potatoes  from  this 
method,  to  what  he  would  without  this  manure.  Coarse  manure  helps  to 
keep  the  earth  moist  under  it.  I  have  seen  potatoes  vegetate  and  produce 
well  lying  only  covered  with  straw,  about  six  inches,  and  no  earth  over 
them. —      Passaic  county^  Neio  Jersey  P 

"  S.  Widney,  of  Piqua,  Ohio,  informs  us  that  he  successfully  cultivates 
potatoes  on  the  following  plan  :  Plant  in  hills,  and  when  the  potatoes  are 
about  an  inch  out  of  the  ground,  take  a  light  plough  and  run  it  so  close  to 
them  as  to  cover  them  lightly  with  earth.  When  they  get  through  this  an 
inch  or  so,  cross  plough  them,  covering  up  as  belbre.  This  mode  is  stated 
to  be  equal  to  the  best  hoeing,  besides  being  a  great  saving  of  labor.  Mr. 
W.  states  that  he  has  practised  this  mode  for  several  years,  and  has  never 
lost  a  hill,  or  had  them  at  all  injured  by  covering."  Some  remarks  on  this 
method  of  Mr.  Widney,  by  Mr.  Bickett,  may  be  found  in  the  appendix  No.  4. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Hines,  of  Nansemond,  Virginia,  in  the  August  number  of  the 
Cultivator,  describes  a  mode  of  cultivation  there  practised,  which  he  thinks 
may  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  disease  that  has  proved  so  destructive  ]  . 
but  he  does  not  say  whether  he  is  speaking  of  the  common  or  the  sweet  po- 
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tato.  He  says  :  In. the  selection  of  our  land  we  prefer  a  light,  sandy  soil, 
without  great  regard  to  the  richness  of  quality.  This  having  been  well  pul- 
verized, is  drilled  to  the  depth  of  from  five  to  six  inches,  and  from  l^to  two 
feet  apart ;  at  the  bottom  of  these  furrows,  and  at  the  distance  of  eight 
inches,  are  laid  the  potatoes,  which  we  prefer  being  cut  with  from  two  to  three 
eyes  to  a  piece  ;  the  drills  are  then  filled  nearly  to  the  top  with  the  best  ht- 
lered  stable  manure,  and  a  small  portion  of  dirt  is  thrown  on  this  so  as  to 
level  the  whole.  The  entire  surface  of  the  ground  is  then  covered  with 
leaves  (we  prefer  fine  straw)  to  the  depth  of  from  three  to  six  inches.  The 
advantages  of  the  straw  are  obvious;  by  the  use  of  it  a  more  uniform 
moisture  is  produced,  as  well  as  temperature  of  soil,  which  is  also  kept  per- 
fectly free  from  grae^s  and  weeds,  although  no  further  attention  is  required, 
either  from  the  plough  or  hoe.  until  the  maturity  of  the  potato,  which  for 
size  and  number  1  have  never  seen  surpassed  or  equalled  by  tho4.e  raised 
by  any  other  method." 

Mr,  Robey,  of  Hopewell,  Virginia,  says,  in  the  same  periodical  for  Sep- 
tember, "  that  he  has  been  successfully  breaking  up  a  piece  of  sward  land 
in  the  fall  and  spring,  which  he  reploughs  about  the  2(Jth  of  June.  He 
plants  the  potatoes  in  pieces,  a  foot  in  the  row,  the  rows  four  feet  apart. 
When  the  tops  are  about  six  or  eight  inches  high,  be  runs  the  plough  close 
to  the  potatoes  and  throws  the  earth  away,  and  then  turns  the  earth  imme- 
diately back,  and  follows  with  the  hoes.   This  is  all  the  working  they  get." 

As  to  planting  in  hills  or  drills,  we  are  told  in  an  agricultural  paper,  that 
the  Plymouth  County  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society,  in  1844,  paid  pre- 
miums to  ascertain  the  best  mode,  and  the  following  results  were  obtained: 

"P.  Bassett,  of  Bridgewater,  raised  in  hills  363  bushels,  in  drills  425 
bushels,  per  acre.  Paul  Hathaway,  Middleboro',  331  bushels  in  hills,  396 
bushels  in  drills,  per  acre.  .  B.  Hobart,  270  bushels  in  hills,  310  in  drills, 
per  acre." 

Other  statements  as  to  the  culture  of  the  potato  will  be  found  interspersed 
also  in  the  articles  on  the  rot^  in  the  appendix,  Nos.  5  and  6. 

The  question  has  been  discussed  in  a  number  of  journals,  from  time  to 
time,  respecting  the  advantage  or  injury  of  removing  the  blossoms  from  the 
vine.  In  the  appendix  No.  4,  we  have  therefore  introduced  some  articles 
on  this  subject ;  one  from  the  London  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor Lindley,  the  celebrated  botanist;  another,  ahuding  to  the  same,  in 
the  Boston  Cultivator. 

Another  question  which  is  still  mooted  in  the  discussions  of  agricultur- 
ists is  that  of  cutting  or  dissecting  the  potato  tuber,  or  subdividing  the  plant. 
We  also  quote  a  statement  on  these  subjects  from  a  pamphlet  by  Robert 
Arthur,  By  dormant  dissection  is  meant  cutting  in  the  autumn  or  winter, 
instead  of  spring : 

"  Experiment  on  dormant  disfteciion. — In  this  experiment  the  seed  was 
cut  in  November,  and  immediately  stored  in  an  old  stable  among  peat 
mould  ;  they  were  not  so  much  diseased  as  the  whole  ones  in  the  spring. 
There  were  only  four  of  the  sets  covered  with  blue  mould,  the  rest  being 
healed  over  bright  and  hard,  and  white.  The  blue  moulded  ones  did  not 
grow,  but  all  the  others  grew  vigorously,  producing  much  taller  plants  and 
larger  foliage  than  the  former.  The  crop  was  later  than  bleeding,  dis- 
section, or  subdivision,  and  produced  at  the  rate  of  11 J  tons  per  acre  of 
larger  and  healthier  potatoes." 

''^Experiment  on  potato  plant  suhdivision,^\n  this  experiment  the  seed 
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was  preserved  the  common  way.  removed  to  a  vinery  in  March,  burled 
among  mould,  watered  abundantly,  and,  when  sprung  to  6  or  8  inches,  each 
large  potato  was  subdivided  into  from  9  to  12  plants,  having  one  rooted  stem 
"With  a  small  set  to  each.  These  were  dipped  in  puddle  and  planted  10 
inches  apart,  at  an  angle  of  about  45°,  with  the  tops  towards  the  east.  Other 
experiments,  however,  suggest  that  the  roots  and  potatoes  should  be  ex- 
posed  to  the  south,  (or  as  near  that  point  as  practicable,)  with  the  tops  north- 
ward. The  result  of  this  experiment  was.  an  earlier  crop,  by  about  3  weeks, 
than  by  dormant  dissection.  The  tops  were  regular,  but  not  so  vigorous. 
The  potatoes  were  of  very  equal  size  ;  smaller,  but  much  more  numerous, 
than  by  either  bleedmg  or  dormant  dissection.  Although,  by  this  subdivis. 
ion,  the  peck  planted  fully  double  the  length  of  the  drill,  on  equal  portions 
of  the  ground  being  cleared,  potato  plant  subdivision  yielded  fully  13  tons 
per  acre  ;  that  is,  more  than  double  of  bleeding  dissection,  and  2^  tons 
nfiore  than  by  dissection." 

In  the  Agricultural  Village  Gazette  of  W.  Lobe,  from  which  we  have 
already  quoted  an  account  of  Siberian  rye,  the  winter  culture  of  potatoes  is 
recommended  by  Von  Plotho  and  Franckg.  The  first,  under  date  of  April 
1,  184.5,  says  :  "  Ir^  "yXe  of  the  severe  winter,  I  have,  on  the  1st  November, 
covered  up  ;:o(atoes  whh  leaves  only  a  foot  high,  and  they  have  grown  ad- 
mirably, and  are  perfectly  formed."  The  editor  states  that  the  specimen 
furnished  him  of  these  winter  potatoes  were  indeed  of  so  remarkable  a  kind, 
that  it  furnishes  a  strong  recommendation  in  favor  of  the  winter  culture. 
The  other  correspo»^^Ient  says,  that  in  the  beginning  of  September,  by  way 
of  experiment,  he  aid  out  a  litde  bed  in  his  garden,  and  planted  half  with 
white  potatoes,  and  hi?'.'  with  red  ones,  and  covered  them  only  slightly  with 
earth.  "  The  potatoes  throve  mpre  rapidly,and  stronger  than  in  the  spring 
season."  His  business  called  him  off,  so  that  they  were  neglected  till  after 
a  hard  frost ;  in  December  (7th)  the  leaves  were  already  nipped  and  dead. 
He  then  covered  up  the  bed  with  alder  leaves,  and,  by  the  middle  of  April, 
had  the  satisfaction  of  eating  therefrom  fresh  good-tasting  potatoes.  The 
product  of  the  rea  was  greater  than  that  of  the  white.  He  was  so  well 
pleased  with  his  experiment,  that  he  intended  repeating  it  on  a  larger  scale. 

Spealdng  of  early  potatoes,  the  editor  of  an  agricultural  paper  in  Boston 
remarks:  "  A  writer  in  the  Maine  Cultivator  says  that  he  planted  the  white 
blue  nose  potatoes  the  last  of  April,  and  he  had  good-sized  ripe  potatoes  on 
the  14ih  of  July.  We  have  tried  many  experiments  to  ascertain  what  po- 
tatoes are  the  earliest,  (selecting  seed  from  different  sections,)  and  we  have 
found  the  above  kind  the  earliest  of  all,  and,  when  used  early,  of  the  finest 
quality,  being  very  good  and  mealy  before  fully  grown.  They  do  not  usu- 
ally grow  large,  nor  yield  well ;  but  in  the  neighborhood  of  Eastport,  Maine, 
owing  to  a  peculiar  soil  or  high  manuring,  they  attain  a  good  size  ;  and 
large  quantities  of  them  are  sold  in  this  market,  under  the  name  of  '  East- 
port  potatoes.' " 

The  use  of  the  potato  for  starch  has  been  steadily  advancing  in  our 
country  for  some  time;  and,  we  doubt  not,  will  eventually  consume  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  surplus  crop.  In  one  of  the  public  journals  we  find  the 
following  statement,  which  is  encouraging.  It  is  dated  some  time  in  Au- 
gust last :  '-No  less  than  20  potato  starch  factories  are  in  progress  of  build- 
ing in  the  county  of  Franklin.  More  than  50  tons  of  starch  were  made  at 
the  factory  of  Abiel  Abbott,  in  Farmington,  the  last  winter.    A  number  of 
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starch  factories  are  going  up  ia  the  western  part  of  the  State." —  Thomaston 
Recorder. 

A  fuller  statement  is  also  given  in  the  Maine  Farmer :  "  About  100  rods 
from  the  centre  of  Mercer  village  are  2  starch  factories,  located  by  a  small 
stream,  with  a  dam  across  it,  which  affords  the  necessary  power  to  keep 
them  in  motion.  One  has  been  in  operation  but  a  short  time  ;  the  other  for 
some  2  or  3  years,  we  believe.  They  are  doing  a  good  business  for  the 
proprietors,  and  also  for  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity,  who  find  a  ready  mar- 
ket  for  their  potatoes,  which,  as  a  general  thing,  is  as  profitable  a  crop  as  is 
cultivated.  The  walls  of  these  buildings  are  built  of  bricks,  and  the  struc- 
tures themselves  are  somewhat  larger  than  we  had  anticipated,  being,  we 
should  judge,  about  50  feet  in  length,  by  35  or  40  in  width,  and  inside  3 
stories  high.  The  starch  made  is  of  first  rate  quality.  It  is  principally 
taken  to  Massachusetts,  where  it  is  readily  marketed,  and  consumed  mostly 
in  the  calico  and  cotton  factories.  We  are  informed  that  one  of  these  fac- 
tories manufactured  into  starch  the  past  season  rising  18,000  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes, giving  employment  to  6  or  8  men.  During  the  summer  months,  af- 
ter the  potatoes  are  all  ground,  only  2  hands  are  required  to  a  factory,  they 
being  employed  in  drying  the  starch  that  could  not  be  dried  during  the 
spring,  and  in  putting  it  into  casks.  The  dry  rooms  are  large,  on  the  2d 
floor,  and  are  heated  by  a  huge  furnace  below.  Starch  factories  are  spring- 
ing up  all  over  the  country.  Three  are  under  process  of  erection  in  Starks, 
at  different  points,  and  will  be  ready  to  commence  operations  the  coming 
fall.  There  are  now  being  completed,  and  being  erected  in  Somerset  county 
alone,  ten  starch  factories.  These  will  consume  an  immense  quantity  of 
potatoes ;  and  farmers  have  made  calculations  accordingly,  and  planted 
largely.  We  heard  one  farmer  say — who  is  himself  interested  in  a  factory, 
liow  in  process  of  erection,  either  in  Starks  or  Solon,  we  do  not  remember 
which  town — that  he  had  planted  15  acres  of  land  in  potatoes." 

The  disastrous  results  of  the  potato  blight  in  Europe  have  called  out  the 
efforts  of  the  scientific  men,  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  to  sug- 
gest modes  of  converting  this  fruit  into  flour,  or  farina.  In  the  National 
Intelligencer,  the  correspondent  from  France  furnishes  the  following  ac- 
count of  a  mode  discovered  by  M.  Clerget,  and  by  him  laid  before  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  It  is  an  interesting  paper  to  our  farmers 
at  the  present  time  :  "  Academy  of  Sciences^  Paris — sitting  of  Octo- 
ber.—X  letter  was  read  from  M.  Clerget,  giving  an  account  of  his  dis- 
covery of  the  iTJode  of  making  potato  flour,  of  such  a  quality  as  to  be  in 
every  respect  fit  for  panification.  M.  Clerget's  letter  was  accompanied  with 
several  samples  of  his  productions,  in  the  different  stages  of  the  process. 
Amongst  them  are  two  specimens  of  the  flour,  of  nearly  a  yellow  color, 
which  represent,  we  are  told,  the  potato  in  its  natural  state;  divested,  how- 
ever, of  the  essential  oil,  and  useful  for  various  purposes  of  domestic 
economy,  although  not  so  fit  for  panification  as  the  flour  obtained  in  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  the  process.  There  are  three  samples  of  pure 
white  flour — one  in  powder,  the  other  two  granulated  ;  in  which  state  the 
flour  will  keep  good  for  several  years,  if  kept  in  a  dry  place.  M.  Clerget  says 
that  when  this  flour  is  mixed  with  that  from  wheat,  in  the  proportion  of 
cent,  per  cent.,  and  made  into  bread  in  the  ordinary  way,  it  is  exceedingly 
wholesome  and  nutritious,  and  cannot  by  the  taste  be  distinguished  from 
pure  wheaten  bread.  This  we  can  believe,  for  we  have  eaten  bread  made 
in  the  same  proportions  of  wheaten  flour  and  potatoes  boiled  and  reduced 
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to  a  pulp,  and  found  it  even  more  aofreeable  than  that  made  from  the  flour 
exclusively.  Bread  thus  made,  however,  is  not  a^^^reeable  when  it  has  been 
kept  two  or  three  days ;  whereas,  according  to  M.  Clerget's  statement,  that 
which  is  made  from  an  admixture  of  his  flour  with  that  of  wheat,  in  equal 
proportions,  is  much  better,  v%^hen  stale,  than  pure  wheaten  bread.  He  es- 
timates the  saving,  by  means  of  this  mixture,  at  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent.  ; 
but  this  appears  to  us  to  be  an  error,  for  the  potato  flour  cannot  be  sold  to 
the  public,  with  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  manufacturer,  at  less  than  two 
sens  per  pound.  Taking  wheaten  flour  at  four  sous,  two  pounds  of  bread 
made  of  the  mixed  flour  would  cost  six  sous  instead  of  eight  sous^  which 
certainly  does  not  give  a  saving  of  forty  to  fifty  per  cent.,  although  it  does 
efiecta  very  important  saving.  We  need  not  observe  that  the  mixed  bread 
contains  less  gluten  than  that  of  wheat  only,  but  we  are  by  no  means  sure 
that  an  excess  of  gluten  is  favorable  to  nutrition.  M.  Clergetisof  opinion, 
however,  that  if  gluten  be  added,  which  is  practicable  in  various  ways,, 
very  good  bread  may  be  made  v\rith  two-thirds  potato  and  one-third  flour 
of  wheat ;  and  in  this  case  the  saving  would  be  enormous.  He  informs  us, 
also,  that  if  the  potato  flour  made  by  his  process  be  mixed  with  the  flour 
of  rye,  which  by  itself  is  difficult  of  panification  and  digestion,  a  very  nu- 
tritious and  agreeable  bread  is  made.  This  is  a  valuable  part  of  his  dis- 
covery :  for  in  France  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  rural  population  are  com- 
pelled to  exist  on  rye  bread,  as  being  so  much  cheaper  than  that  of  wheat. 
By  the  admixture  of  potato  flour,  there  would  be  a  saving  of  outlay,  and  a. 
gain  of  nutrition.  It  was  stated  at  the  academy  that  a  company  had  been 
formed  in  Paris  for  the  manufacture  of  the  potato  flour  by  M.  Clerget's  pro- 
cess, and  that  the  same  progress  towards  carrying  it  out  on  a  large  scale 
had  been  made  in  London." 

Professor  Johnston,  in  his  letters  on  Scottish  agriculture,  contained  in  the 
October  number  of  the  Q^uarterly  Journal  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  of  Scotland,  has  some  interesting  and  valuable  remarks  on  the- 
same  subject,  which,  sustained  by  such  authority,  deserve  careful  perusal 
a!]d  serious  reflection.  He  says:  "Into  this  manufacture  great  improve- 
ments have  recently  been  introduced,  and  the  farina  is  converted  inta 
British  tapioca,  into  sirup,  and  other  articles  which  will  find  a  more  or 
less  ready  market.  The  waste  fibre  of  the  potato,  which  was  formerly 
considered  only  fit  for  raanqre,  is  now^  converted  into  a  wholesome  nour- 
ishment for  cattle  ;  and  even  the  washings  of  the  starch,  where  skill  and 
economy  preside  over  the  process,  are  collected  and  employed  as  a  manure. 
You  recollect  the  fact  mentioned  to  us  by  Mr.  Binning  Home,  that  these 
v\rashings,  when  allowed  to  run  into  the  potato  drills,  had  given,  near  Stir- 
ling, a  larger  crop  of  potatoes  than  was  yielded  by  other  parts  of  the  same 
field  to  which  guano  and  farm  yard  manure  had  been  applied. 

"There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  new  uses  and  new  outlets  for  the  po- 
tato will,  by  and-by,  become  generally  known.  The  farina,  in  the  form  of 
tapioca,  is  gradually  finding  a  more  extended  use,  and  in  numerous  other 
forms  it  is  insinuating  itself  into  our  daily  diet.  In  Germany,  a  method 
has  lately  been  introduced  of  making  flour  from  potatoes,  which  has  not,  I 
believe,  been  tried  in  this  country,  but  which  is  recommended  as  giving  a 
better,  a  more  palatable,  and  a  more  abundant  article  of  nourishment  than 
the  common  process  of  preparing  potato  starch.  This  method  consists  in 
washing  the  potatoes,  cutting  them  into  slices  as  we  do  turnips,  steeping 
ihese  slices  for  twenty-four  hours  in  water  containing  one  per  cent,  of  sul-^ 
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phnric  acid,  (oil  of  vitriol,)  drawing  off  the  acid  water,  washing  them  sev- 
eral times  wiih  pure  water,  drying  them  in  a  stove,  and  then  grinding  them 
in  a  common  corn  mill.  The  flour  thus  obtained  is  pure  white,  and  the 
siftings  or  bran  seldom  exceed  5  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  dried  pota- 
toes. The  sulphuric  acid,  in  this  process,  extracts  the  coloring  matter  of 
the  potato,  with  certain  other  substances,  which  would  give  the  flour  an  un- 
pleasant taste.  This  flour  will  not  make  good  bread  if  used  alone  ;  it  re- 
quires to  be  mixed  with  one  half  or  one-third  of  wheaten  flour."  Speaking 
on  the  subject  of  starch,  after  quoting  some  experiments  made  to  ascertain 
the  relative  proportions  of  starch  and  water  contained  in  100  lbs.  of  differ- 
ent varieties  of  potatoes,  he  adds,  that  "  on  the  v/hole,  the  red  potatoes  seem 
to  be  the  best  starch  givers." 

In  one  of  the  French  journals,  {Moniteur  Industriel^)  it  is  stated  that 
50,000,01)0  kilogrammes  (equal  to  above  112,000,000  pounds)  of  potata 
starch  are  annually  used  in  France  for  the  manufacture  of  potato  sugar. 

The  following  results  are  said  to  have  been  reported  to  the  Oo^k  Agricul- 
tural Society,  as  the  amount  of  farina  or  dry  flour,  fit  for  use,  extracted  from 
20  lbs.  of  sound  potatoes,  or  in  various  states  of  decay,  viz: 


Sound  white  potatoes 

Unsound  and  diseased  part  cut  off  - 

Unsound  minions 

Unsound  and  paired  - 

Unsound,  none  cut  off 


-    3  lbs.    9  oz.    0  drachms. 


3 

1 

0 

3 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

6 

0 

Diseased  potatoes,  useless,  quite  soft,  and  rotten,  will  make  as  good  starch 
as  the  soundest,  and  need  not  have  the  bad  parts  cut  off,  but  should  be 
washed  to  prevent  the  earthy  particles  from  mixing  with  the  flour." 

In  appendix  No.  4  we  have  placed  an  analysis  of  above  60  different  kinds 
of  potatoes,  which  is  taken  from  Dingler's  Polytechnic  Journal.  Although 
the  account  relates  to  varieties  found  in  Germany,  still  it  may  be  useful  as 
furnishing  a  comparison  for  analyses  made  of  those  elsewhere. 

In  the  Echo  Monde  du  Savant  for  1842,  we  find  the  following  recipe 
recommended  as  a  good  one  for  recovering  watery  potatoes.  It  has  at  least, 
the  merit  of  simplicity  :  "  When  boiled  and  watery,  let  them  lie  eight  days 
before  being  used,  near  an  oven." 

Potatoes  are  used  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  in  connexion  with  other 
fruits  of  the  earth,  as  food  for  stock  of  various  kinds.  Professor  Johnston., 
in  the  letters  already  quoted  from  the  Edindurgh  Quarterly  Journal,  speaks 
of  a  process  of  preparing  them  for  this  purpose  recently  discovered  in  Den- 
mark. He  says:  "As  I  have  said  so  much  on  the  subject  of  potatoes,  I 
may  as  well  describe  to  you  a  method  which  has  lately  been  recommended 
in  Denmark  and  Norway  for  making  the  potato  more  available  and  profit- 
able  in  feeding  cattle  than  it  has  ever  hitherto  been.  You  are  probably 
aware  that  potato  starch  can  very  readily  be  converted  into  grape  sugar, 
and  that  the  sirup  obtained  from  it  is  largely  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  brandy  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  even  of  the  best  brandy  which  comes 
from  France.  In  the  more  northern  of  the  French  wine-growing  provinces, 
it  is  also  mixed  with  the  less  sweet  varieties  of  grape  juice,  so  as  to  give  an 
additional  strength  and  richness  to  the  wine.  One  of  the  methods  by  which 
the  potato  starch  is  converted  into  grape  su2:ar  is,  to  mix  it  with  one  tenth 
of  it?  weio:ht  of  ground  malt  difl'used  in  water,  and  to  keep  the  mixture  for 
some  hours  at  a  moderate  temperature.    The  starch  dissolves,  and  the  li- 
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quid  becomes  sweet  from  its  conversion  into  grape  sugar.  This  is  the  me- 
thod which  Mr.  Boggild,  of  Copenhagen,  proposes  to  apply  to  the  whole 
potato  in  order  to  bring  it  into  a  soluble  state,  to  make  it  more  easy  of  di- 
gestion, and  thus  to  increase  its  feeding  properties.  He  washes  his  potatoes 
well,  steams  them  thoroughly,  and  then,  without  allowing  them  to  cool,  he 
cuts  them  in  a  cylinder  furnished  internally  whh  revolving  knives,  or 
crushes  them  in  a  mill,  and  mixes  them  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  and 
three  pounds  of  malt  to  every  hundred  pounds  of  the  raw  potatoes.  This 
mixture  is  kept  in  motion  and  at  a  temperature  of  140°  to  180°  Farenheit 
for  from  one  to  five  hours,  when  the  thick  gruel  has  acquired  a  sweet  taste, 
and  is  ready  for  use.  Given  in  this  state,  the  results  of  experimental  trials 
are  said  to  be — 1st.  That  it  is  a  richer  and  better  food  for  milk  cows  than 
twice  the  quantity  of  potatoes  in  the  raw  state.  2d.  That  it  is  excellent 
for  fattening  catile  and  sheep,  and  for  winter  food  ;  that  it  goes  much  far- 
ther than  potatoes  when  merely  steamed,  and  that  it  may  be  economically 
mixed  up  with  chopped  hay  and  straw."  Professor  Johnston  adds:  "I 
have  before  me  a  pamj-'hlet  published  at  Christiana,  by  the  Royal  Society 
for  Promoting  the  Improvement  of  Norway,  in  which  this  method  is  strongly 
recommended  ;  also,  a  letter  from  Copenhagen,  dated  29th  April,  1845,  in 
which  my  correspondent  writes  as  follows  :  '  This  invention  has  been  more 
and  more  appreciated  and  applied  in  my  native  country,  Norway,  and  in 
Denmark;  and  the  great  advantages  with  which  stall-feeding  may  be  intro- 
-duced,  at  considerably  less  expense  than  formerly,  made  it  suited  to  general 
promulgation.'  The  method  has  more  and  more  grained  adherents  ;  and 
further  comparative  experiments,  made  by  scientific  and  experienced  per- 
sons, have  proved  its  superiority.  Thus,  an  experiment  established  the 
fact,  that  an  increase  of  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  flesh  is  obtained  from 
twenty-live  pounds  of  potatoes  ;  that  the  feeding  of  horses  with  this  masii 
is  found  to  be  applicable  and  cheap  :  and  all  experiments  confirm  the  fact, 
that  potatoes  used  in  this  manner,  as  a  food,  amply  afibrd  double  the  nutri- 
tive powers  compared  to  the  food  formerly  used.''  The  Professor,  in  con- 
'Clusion,  remarks  :  "  I  cannot  here  slate  my  reasons  for  believing  that  there 
is  really  son^ething  worthy  of  attention  in  the  alleged  superior  teeding  quali- 
ties of  the  potato  given  in  this  state,  but  I  can  strongly  recommend  yjou.  to 
make  experiments  upon  this  subject.  If  the  potato  can  in  this  way  be 
converted  into  a  larger  quantity  of  beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  than  has  hitherto 
been  the  case,  another  outlet  will  be  provided  for  the  potato  crop  which 
may,  perhaps,  prove  more  profitable  than  even  the  manufacture  of  it  into 
iiour."  The  same  observation  is  one,  also,  which  is  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  large  potato  growers  of  this  country  ;  though,  on  account  of 
the  abundance  of  other  materials  of  /odder,  our  agriculturists  will  probably 
be  little  inclined  to  adopt  any  of  the  cheaper  modes  of  feeding  till  necessity 
compels  them,  as  it  does  in  the  older  countries  of  Europe. 

Another  application  of  potato,  it  is  stated,  has  recently  been  discovered  in 
France,  where  (at  Nice)  a  manufacturer,  after  six  years'  labor,  has  succeed- 
ed in  producing  excellent  paper  and  pasteboard  from  a  substance  separated 
from  the  potato.  The  process  is  not  given,  however,  in  any  of  the  foreign 
Journals  we  have,  nor  have  we  seen  any  mention,  except  of  the  fact  as 
having  occured. 

The  subject  of  storing-  potatoes  for  preserving  them  suitably,  is  one  which 
likewise  may  be  commended  to  the  attention  of  our  farmers.  In  Dingler's 
Polytechnic  Journal  for  1843,  vol.  90;  we  find  a  description  of  an  earth  cei- 
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lar  for  this  purpose,  quoted  from  Riecke's  Weekly  Journal  for  Agricultural 
and  Domestic  Economy,  No.  34,  1S43.  As  it  is  highly  recommended,  we 
have  subjoined  a  translation  of  the  same  : 

"  In  the  southeastern  portions  of  Normandy  is  used  for  the  preservation, 
of  potatoes  a  simple  kind  of  earth  cellar,  which  is  certainly  preferable  to 
the  usual  modes,  where  the  soil  is  not  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  mois- 
ture. Around  wedo:e-shaped  pir,  terminating  in  a  small  straight  sided 
space,  is  dug  in  a  place  which  has  some  elevation,  that  the  moisture  may 
the  more  certainly  drain  off.  At  the  bottom  of  this  pit  there  is  a  narrow 
entrance  (G)  either  from  the  side,  where  the  nature  of  the  ground  admits 
of  it,  or  from  above.  The  object  of  this  is  as  folio v\^s  :  The  potatoes  will, 
always  be  taken  from  the  bottom,  which  has  this  useful  result — that  the- 
whole  heap  of  potatoes,  which  naturally  sink  down  as  often  as  any  are  with- 
drawn from  below,  remains  in  frequent  motion.  The  sides  of  the  pit  must 
be  well  smoothed,  and  here  and  there  burnt  out  with  dry  wood.  The  pit 
must  be  covered  with  a  light  roof  of  straw,  which  is  so  placed  that  it  may 
be  easily  either  wholly  taken  away  when  the  potatoes  are  to  be  filled  in,  or 
at  least  some  portions  of  it  may  be  removed.  Finally,  the  earth  must  be 
heaped  up  around  the  pit.  Betbre  the  potatoes  are  brought  into  the  pit,  the 
surface,  as  is  the  case  in  other  receptacles,  must  be  laid  with  straw,  especial- 
ly on  the  bottom,  in  order  to  prepare  the  surface  of  the  earth  on  the  bottom 
and  sides  better.  The  pit  is  then  to  be  filled  up  with  potatoes,  heaped  up  to 
the  brim  (a  b).  For  protection  against  a  greater  degree  of  cold,  some  straw 
must  also  be  spread  out  in  the  empty  space  between  the  roof  and  the  pota- 
toes.  The  mouth  of  the  entrance,  also,  should  be  stopped  up  with  bundles 
of  straw.  If  there  are  many  such  earth  cellars,  they  must  not  be  broken 
up  one  after  the  other,  but  as  nearly  as  possible  altogether.  The  excel- 
lent condition  of  potatoes  in  these  earth  cellars  is  celebrated.  That  the 
formation  of  one  of  them  costs  less  labor  than  the  labor  of  preparing  the 
common  earth  cellar,  or  the  usual  receptacles,  scarcely  need  be  mention- 
ed." The  dimensions  and  shape  of  the  one  given  in  the  Journal  are 
foUows :  G,  as  above  mentioned,  is  the  entrance ;  a  b,  the  line  to  which 
the  potatoes  are  to  be  heaped  up,  between  which  and  the  top  of  the  rool  iiii 
to  be  filled  with  straw. 


A  substitute  for  the  potato  is  thus  described  in  some  of  the  public  jour- 
nals, the  account  of  which  is  interesting^  and  may  perhaps,  at  a  future  tim^,, 
deserve  more  attention,  and  therefore  we  have  coicluded  to  add  it  to  the> 
pages  of  this  report, 
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"  Substitute  for  the  'potato. — We  learn  from  the  London  Medical  Times, 
that  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  it  was  proposed, 
in  consideration  of  the  disease  of  the  potato,  to  introduce  for  cultivation  u\ 
Europe  a  valuable  South  American  plant,  as  a  substitute  for  that  wholesome 
€sculent.  The  production  referred  to  is  the  Arrachia,  an  umbeiliferoi3s 
plant  indigenous  m  New  Grenada,  particularly  in  the  most  temperate  parts 
R  of  the  continent,  where  the  average  temperature  is  15°  to  25<^  R.  The  Ar- 
rachia is  generally  three  feet  in  height,  its  radical  leaves  twelve  to  fifteen 
inches  in  length,  numerous,  biternate,  doubly  incised,  dentate,  on  long  fistu- 
iar  peticles.  The  cauhnar  leaves  are  smaller  than  the  radical,  which  they 
resemble  in  every  other  respect.  The  flower  is  a  violet-colored  umbel  ;  the 
petals  oval,  accuminated  and  inflexed  ;  five  stamens  and  two  style  arising, 
from  a  disc  of  the  same  color  as  the  flower.  The  fruit  is  an  oblong  carpel, 
marked  with  five  ribs.  The  blooming  season  in  October.  The  root  is  the 
part  which  is  used  as  a  fruit  in  the  country  as  an  article  of  food  ;  it  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  the  carrot  and  the  potato,  being  a  kind  of  interme- 
diate substance  between  the  two.  Each  plant  furnishes  from  three  to  four 
pounds  of  nutritious  matter,  one  hectare  yielding  no  less  than  82,500  lbs. 
of  wholesome  food,  and  of  course  a  great  desideratum  in  the  present  failure 
of  the  potato  crops." 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate,  also,  at  this  time,  to  allude  to  the  subject 
mentioned  in  the  extract  below.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  that  a  vegeta- 
ble of  such  extensive  use,  and  so  highly  valued  as  it  is,  should  only  have 
been  introduced  into  England  about  350  years  since.  It  might  well  de- 
serve commemoration : 

"  Festival  to  commemorate  the  introduction  of  the  first  potato  — Festivals 
are  frequently  established  to  commemorate  some  absurd  custom,  but  the 
following  celebration,  in  honor  of  the  potato,  has  something  in  the  subject 
of  it  of  real  usefulness  to  mankind.  Several  of  Uie  German  States,  we  are 
given  to  under:;tand  from  the  Athenseura,  have  instituted  feasts  in  honor  of 
the  introduction  of  the  potato ;  and  the  anniversary  of  its  importation  has 
just  been  held  as  a  jubilee  at  Bavaria.  At  Menterschwaige,  near  Munich, 
a  festival  was  observed  on  the  occasion,  in  which  dishes  of  the  poor  man's 
especial  root,  variously  dressed,  had  the  place  of  honor  on  the  table,  while 
the  bust  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  crowned  with  garlands  of  oak,  and|pp^ent- 
-ed  to  the  commune  for  the  occasion  by  its  sculptor,  Schwanthaler,  occupied 
the  centre  of  the  room. 

"  In  France,  a  monument  is  about  to  be  erected  to  Parmentier,  commem- 
orating its  introduction  into  that  country.  It  may  appear  to  our  readers 
that  the  honor  paid  to  the  memory  of  Drake  was  really  due  to  Raleigh; 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  Germans  are  literally  correct.  The  first  colo- 
nists sent  out  by  Raleigh  were  disheartened  when  Drake  touched  at  Vir- 
ginia, and  he  consented  to  bring  them  home.  Lane,  the  governor,  who  is 
believed  to  liave  brought  with  him  the  first  tobacco,  may  have  brought, 
and  probably  did  brinof,  the  first  potato;  if  so,  though  indebted  to  the  en. 
terprise  of  Raleigh  for  the  discovery,  it  was  Drake's  ship  that  actually  in- 
troduced the  first  root." — Bulletin  of  MedkaL  Science. 

POTATO  ROT. 

When,  in  the  report  of  last  year,  the  potato  crop  was  under  considera- 
tion, it  was  hoped  that  if  another  year  did  not  relieve  us  from  its  rav- 
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ages,  at  least  so  much  light  would  be  thrown  on  the  probable  cause  of  the 
evil  as  would  enable  us  to  remedy  its  destructive  effects.  To  our  regret, 
however,  we  find  that  such  has  not  been  the  case.  As  a  general  fact,  the 
effects  have  been  more  severely  felt  thaw  before.  While  the  public  journais 
and  agricultural  papers  have  abounded  with  numerous  articles  embodying 
lamentations  and  sugs^estions  as  to  the  cause  or  remedy,  we  scarcely  seem 
to  be  any  nearer  the  desired  result.  Jt  is  well  known,  also,  that  a  disease 
or  blight  of  a  most  destructive  character  has  made  its  appearance  both  m 
Oreat  Britain  and  on  the  continent,  which  seems  to  be  very  similar  to  the 
one  which  prevails  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  VVe  have  derived  one  ad- 
vantage  from  this  circumstance  which  may  essentially  aid  us  in  our  inves- 
ligations.  Observations  of  scientific  and  practical  men,  conducted  under 
all  possible  inducements  to  ascertain  the  extent  and  cause  of  the  evil,  and 
to  furnish  the  best  remedy  or  preventive,  are  thus  brought  to  our  notice,  and 
we  are  enabled  to  com.pare  these  with  such  as  havt:^  been  called  forth  in  our 
own  country.  As  a  general  thing,  too,  the  former  are  marked  with  a  pre- 
cision and  minuteness  of  detail  wliich  evince  a  decided  superiority  in  the 
mode  of  observation  and  deduction  to  the  random  conjectures  of  mere  cas- 
ual notice.  There  are  indeed  honorable  exceptions  in  the  communica- 
tions made  to  our  own  journals  ;  but  there  is  too  often  a  looseness  of  state- 
ment, and  want  of  particularity  and  discrimination,  which  impair  their 
value  as  materials  on  which  to  found  any  important  conclusion.  We  kno^i" 
not  the  result  of  the  offered  premium  by  the  Farmers'  Club,  and  the  direc- 
tions drawn  up  by  Dr.  Gardner  to  aid  the  investigations  of  any  one  who 
might  be  disposed  to  obtain  it.  We  believe,  however,  that  no  very  satisfac- 
tory result  has  been  reached.  The  amount  of  information  on  the  subject, 
such  as  it  is,  is  greater  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  alarm  then  created 
has  had  its  influence  to  turn  the  attention  of  many  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  first  appearance,  during  the  season,  of  the  dreaded  intiuence. 
The  various  views  then  suggested  have  still  each  its  own  supporters  and 
advocates,  and  the  statements  made  do  not  so  decisivtiy,  in  every  respect, 
favor  any  one  theory  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  many.  We  shall 
advert  to  the  disease,  first,  as  it  appears  in  our  own  counfri/,  and  to  the  facts 
which  are  recorded  respecting  its  progress  here  during  the  last  seaso-n  ;  and 
then,  alac»,  for  comparison,  draw  out  the  features  of  that  which  has  occa- 
sioned so  much  alarm  and  distress  in  Europe.  This  method  appears  to  us 
to  possess  some  advantages,  as  there  may  be  a  similarity  in  some  respect, 
and  yet  sf)me  distinctive  and  peculiar  features  belonging  to  either.  We 
shall,  also,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  throw  into  two  appendices  the  va- 
rious articles  and  statements  to  which  reference  may  be  made,  so  that  the 
opinions  of  those  who  may  be  considered  exponents  and  advocates  of  any 
particular  views  may  be  seen  in  their  connexion  in  their  own  language, 
including  also  such  communications  of  our  own  correspondents  as  may  be 
deemed  best.  This  course  may  increase  the  size  of  this  report,  but  such  aa 
arrangement  possesses  the  advantage  of  placing  these  documents  conve- 
niently at  hand  for  future  reference  and  deduction,  instead  of  its  being 
needful  to  search  through  numerous  volumes  to  find  them.  In  the  main, 
we  adopt  the  course  of  arrangement  for  our  remarks  which  was  taken  in 
the  last  report,  though  we  shall  liere  and  there  generalize  or  subdivide, 
as  seems  to  be  most  expedient. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  advert  to  the  appearances  of  the  disease  here 
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described,  and  minutely  repeat  them,  and  we  shall  therefore  content  our- 
selves with  adding  such  other  points  as  are  new,  or  more  clearly  developed. 
As  there  seems  to  be  no  variance  of  opinion  as  to  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
ease is  not  confined  to  any  particular  kind  of  potatoes,  we  do  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  dwell  on  that  point,  except  barely  to  say  that  the  Rohans  and 
lono^  reds  appear  to  be  perhaps  the  most  exempt,  it  seems  to  be  the  fact,  as 
will  be  observed  by  reference  to  the  articles  in  the  appendix,  that  the  evil 
in  some  cases  has  not  prevailed  where  it  did  the  previous  year ;  though  ivi 
many  others  it  has  done  so  even  to  a  worse  degree  than  before. 

1.  As  to  the  extent  of  range  embraced  in  its  appearance.  So  far  as  we 
can  ascertain,  it  appears  to  have  been  observed  further  east,  west,  north,  and 
south,  than  in  the  previous  year.  \i  has  been  noticed  in  the  British  do- 
minions, both  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia;  it  is  mentioned, as  having  been  ex- 
perienced in  iliinois,  Indiana,  and  Michigan,  and  as  far  down  as  the  lower 
part  of  Ohio,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State.  It  may  be,  that  the  evil 
which  is  so  characterized  in  some  of  these  sections  is  nothing  more  than 
the  common  premature  decay,  produced  by  the  ordinary  atmospheric  influ- 
ences, as  the  accounts  are  not  sufficiently  definite  to  enable  us  to  decide. 
Such  seems  to  be  the  view  taken  by  the  editor  of  the  Ohio  Cultivator,  who, 
after  giving  a  statement  from  the  Sandusky  Democrat,  says:  "  We  are  in- 
clined  to  think  that  the  rot  which  our  Sandusky  neighbor  speaks  of  is  not 
of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  has  for  the  past  two  years  prevailed  in 
some  of  the  eastern  States,  and  is  now  excitmg  so  much  alarm  in  most 
parts  of  Europe.  *  *  *  *  Potatoes  often  rot  both  befl^re  and  after  be- 
ing dug,  from  other  causes  than  this  disease ;  such  as  being  killed  by  frost 
before  maturity;  an  excess  of  wet,  &c.  And  when  buried  in  a  heap,  the}:^ 
not  unfrequently  become  heated  and  spoil,  by  being  covered  too  deeph',; 
before  the  v/ealher  becomes  cold."  We  regret  that  there  has  not  been  more  - 
care,  as  this  fact,  among  others,  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  subject;  „ 
and  such  neglect  impairs  the  general  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn,  ,. 

2.  The  particular  period  of  the  season  .in  which  it  has  been  noticed  for 
the  first  time  during  the  past  year,  is  earlier  hy  a  month  nearly  than  in  any 
of  the  accounts  of  the  year  before.  Thus  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Spy,  in 
reference  to  this  subject,  says,  early  in  July  :  The  blight  whiob  caused  • 
such  destruction  to  the  potato  last  year  has  thus  early  commenced  its  rav- 
ages the  present  season.  We  have  examined  a  field  belonging  to  Governor  • 
Lincoln,  which  we  are  assured  exhibited  a  perfectly  healthy  appearance  on 
the  third  instant.  On  the Jifth^  portions  of  the  vines  showed  indications  of 
disease  ;  and  on  the  stventh^  about  hah  were  m^ore  or  less  shrivelled— many 
of  them  shrunk  to  half  their  former  dimensions,  and  some  of  the  leaves 
already  turned  brown  and  nearly  dry."  Allowing  this  to  be  the  same  dis- 
ease, this  is  an  important  fact.  We  are,  however,  left  in  some  doubt  as 
to  this  question,  since  the  v^riter  states  that  on  opening  one  of  the  hills 
most  affectedj  both  the  seed  and  the  new  set  of  potatoes  were  sound  and 
looked  well. 

In  the  accounts  given  by  Mr.  L.  Ford,  also,  of  Cummington,  and  E.  B., 
of  Pompey,  New  York,  the  disease  is  said  to  have  affected  the  vines  on  the 
14th  of  July.  The  account  of  Mr.  B.  P.^Johnson  is  dated  July  18,  and,  he 
RMys,  ^' within  the  last  few  days."  Here  are  three  independent  witnesses, 
living  remote  from  e  ich  other,  and  communicating  with  different  agricultu- 
ral papers;  and  in  this  respect  their  testiniony  has  not  a  little  bearing  on 
the  subject,  provided  it  was  the  disease.    But  as,  in  their  stalements,  .with 
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the  cippearance  of  the  vines  simply,  they  do  not  connect  the  appearances 
exhibited  with  the  tuber,  except  as  to  the  probable  result  which  ihey  con- 
jecture might  have  taken  place.  The  appearances,  and  not  the  supposed 
causes  they  present,  are  the  subjects  with  which  we  are  concerned  in  this 
part  of  our  examination,  and  hence  we  have  not  thought  proper  to  refer  to 
this  point,  except  so  far  as  it  may  enable  us  to  determine  the  commence- 
ment of  the  cause,  or  at  least  its  observed  development.  These  are  the 
earliest  notices  we  have  been  able  to  find  mentioned  in  the  papers.  From 
this  time  on  through  the  month  of  July,  we  finti  comp!aints  of  the  begun 
evil. 

3.  It  is  a  question  of  some  importance  to  determine  the  precise'  point 
where  the  attack  commences.  As  the  disease  was  not  in  general  anticipa- 
ted or  dreaded  in  1844,  the  earliest  appearances  were  but  little  noticed,  and 
the  attention  was  mainly  directed  to  the  condition  of  the  tubers  and  the 
partial  or  utter  decay  which  they  experienced.  Little,  comparatively,  is 
mentioned  during  the  past  season  as  to  the  form  of  the  evil  on  the  root  it- 
self, but  rather  to  the  appearance  exhibited  above  ground.  There  is  great 
uniformity  of  opinion  in  this  respect  even  among  the  advocates  of  different 
theories.  Almost  all  agree  in  a  certain  condition  of  the  vines  as  a  precur- 
sor of  the  more  fully  developed  rot  in  the  tuber.  Yet,  at  times^  while  look- 
ing at  the  accounts  before  us,  we  can  scarcely  avoid  feeling  that  there  may 
be  a  combination  of  two  or  more  great  causes  to  produce  the  effect.  In 
very  many  cases  there  seems  to  be  no  effort  to  trace  the  influences  any  fur- 
ther than  their  earliest  stage.  By  almost  unanimous  consent  there  are 
more  stages  than  one.  How  far  these  may  be  modified  by  extraneous 
causes  may  properly  be  a  subject  of  future  examination.  The  earliest  visi- 
ble stage  which  attracts  notice,  allowing  that  one  disease  or  evil  is  not  mis- 
taken for  another,  in  whole  or  pan,  is  in  the  leaves^  and,  it  would  seem,  in 
those  which  are  extreme.  It  does  not,  indeed,  follow  that  here  is  the  origi- 
nal seat  of  the  disease.  Such  an  appearance  might  take  place  merely  as  a 
first  development,  where  its  source  might  be  found  in  the  stem,  or,  in  some 
cases,  in  the  root.  It  is  well,  however,  to  note  with  the  minutest  accuracy, 
so  far  as  we  are  able,  the  particulars  which  fall  under  the  naked  eye,  or 
are  discoverable  only  by  the  power  of  the  microscope,  and  then  the  task  is 
to  be  undertaken  of  discriminating  between  what  may  be  essential  or  only 
accidental.  ^Ve  believe  that,  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  descriptions, 
something  may  be  done,  by  strict  adherence  to  this  principle,  towards  re- 
moving errors.  A  wilting^  curlings  and  drying  up  of  the  tops  of  the  leaves 
and  vines^  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  first  appearances  observed.  On 
examination,  it  is  discovered  that  the  stem  bears  marks  of  an  attack  previous 
to  that  on  the  foliage.  A  brownish  or  dry  spot  is  seen  sometimes  only 
smaU,  then  extending  some  inches  on  the  vine.  The  place  where  this  ap- 
pearance has  been  observed  is  a  little  above  where  the  vine  enters  the  ground, 

A  writer  in  the  Indiana  Farmer  and  Gardener,  over  the  initials  "J.  T.  P.,'' 
and  supposed  to  be  Mr.  Plummer,  of  that  State,  speaking  of  some  observa- 
tions made  by  himself,  says:  "The  disease,  in  every  instance,  was  found 
to  be  confined  to  the  vines.  These  were  generally  affected  near  their  en- 
trance into  the  earth,  a  few  inches  above  and  a  few  inches  below  this 
point.  A  person  in  a  general  review  of  the  fieldj  would  perceive  nothing 
but  a  luxuriant  crop  of  potatoes  ;  on  passing  watchfully  along  the  rows,  he 
would  discover  here  and  there  some  prostrated  vines,  with  wilted  leaves. 
On  close  examination,  he  would  find  the  points  named  a  perfectly  dry 
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decay  of  the  stem  ;  the  pith  entirely  gone  ;  the  cuticle  also  removed  or  dried 
to  imperceptible  thinness,  and  nothing  is  left  hot  the  ligneous  fibres,  whi- 
tened, by  disease,  and  sometimes  separated  laterally.  This  is  the  worst  stage 
of  the  disease  yet  observed.  The  parts  below  this  point  are  perfectly  sound 
at  present.  On  turning  to  other  stems,  iodiscnminateh'-,  whose  leaves  and 
vines  are  apparently  in  the  full  vigor  of  health,  we  perceive  the  earliest  en- 
croachments of  visible  disease.  Here  Vv^e  see  a  little  discolored  patch  of 
cuticle,  dried  op  and  sunken  to  the  ligneous  fibres  below,  the  parenchyma- 
tous matter  among  the  cuticular  tissue  having  disappeared/'  On  scraping 
away  this  dead  cuticle,  he  states  that  the  ligneous  texture  is  still  found  to 
be  living  ;  "  but  in  the  next  plant  that  is  also  decayed  ;  and  in  still  another^ 
we  witness  the  destruction  of  half  the  pith  ;  and  in  another  the  pith  is  all 
gone ;  and  then  we  arrive  at  the  last  stage,  or  total  rottenness,  in  most 
instances,  there  are  several  such  patches  of  cuticuiar  decay,  of  irregular 
figures,  but  there  is  a  v/ell  defined  line  of  separation  between  the  dead  and 
living  parts.  On  slicing,  lengthwise,  one  of  the  vines  in  which  these  spots 
of  decay  have  penetrated  into  or  through  the  pith,"  he  adds,  "  portions  are 
found  of  solid,  and  apparently  sound  pith,  in  the  intervening  portions  of 
the  stem."  "In  several  instances,  also,''  he  says  further.  the  returning 
sap  being  interrupted  in  its  descent  by  the  cuticuiar  decay,  formed  small 
tubers  (perfect  potatoes)  just  above  the  diseased  point."  "  There  is  no  ap- 
parent erosion  of  the  cuticle,  but  the  idea  is  su2:gested  of  ail  the  pulpy 
matter  in  it  being  abstracted,  and  the  cuticuiar  ilini  collapsing  upon  the 
parts  beneath."  "  We  may  safely  say,  ^pon  these  observations,  that  the 
-disease  undoubtedly  commences  on  the  exterior  of  the  vines,  and  that  the 
upward  circulation  is  continued  long  after  the  downward  current  is  partial- 
ly or  wholly  intercepted  ;  that  the  disease  tends  to  penetrate  into,  and  not  to 
pass  along  the  vines ;  the  tops  perishing  only  when  no  nourishment  caa 
be  obtained  from  below,-' 

We  have  quoted  the  above  description,  not  only  on  account  of  its  being 
evidently  that  of  a  careful  observer,  but  as  giving  the  most  minute  account 
we  have  found  this  year  of  the  gradual  development  and  progress  of  the 
disease.  That  the  vines  bear  some  important  relation  to  the  early  stages  of 
the  disease,  would  also  appear  from  the  slatement  of  W,  BacoOj  of  Mount 
Osceola,  who  speaks  of  the  evil  as  "  first  showing  itself  in  a  very  small 
blotch  on  the  side  of  the  stalk,  which  continued  to  s'pread  until  it  had  gone 
round  and  through  the  stalk,  when  the  last,  at  the  particular  point  ot  the 
disease,  became  dry  and  hard,  as  though  it  liad  reached  its  maturity.  The  ' 
death  of  the  top  soon  follows,  but  the  lower  part  remains  green  for  awhile.'^ 
He  also  found  that  in  this  stage  of  the  disease,  "  mowing  the  tops  prevented 
the  evil  from  being  developed  in  the  tubers.*'  Mr,  Pearce,  of  Hamburg, 
also  said  to  be  an  excellent  and  observing  farmer,  saw  that  his  potato  vines^ 
were  affected,  and  pulled  several  hills  to  examine  the  roots.  They  w&ie 
sound,  and  left  separated  from  the  stems  or  tops.''  '-The  potatoes  in  all  the 
adjoining  hills  were  rotten  at  the  time  of  harvest."  The  Hon.  J.  Crary,  of 
fialem,  N.  Y.,  in  the  Cultivator  for  April  last,  speaking  of  the  appearance  of 
the  disease  in  1844,  says  :  "  The  first  symptom  of  failure  is  in  the  stalks  of 
the  potato;  they  become  dry,  and  the  leaves  turn  black  ;  the  growth  then 
■ceases,  and  the  potato  becomes  rotten  before  it  is  ripe.  The  fibres  that  con- 
nect the  stalk  with  the  potato  quit  their  hold  ;  and  when  you  grasp  the  stalk 
and  pull,  with  a  view  to  raise  the  potatoes  out  of  the  hill,  the  roots  break 
and  leave  the  potatoeSj  or  rather  slip  out  of  the  hill  without  raising  the  pc- 
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toes.-'  M.,"  likewise,  of  the  Indiana  Farme?,  says  :  "  I  discovered  that  the 
leaves  of  the  tops  (of  one  patch)  of  my  potatoes,  v/hich  extended  horizon- 
tally,  were  dead.  They  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  frost  bitten,  and 
were  of  a  dark  brown  color.  1  took  no  further  notice  of  it  until  two  days 
■after,  when  I  found  the  entire  tops  were  in  the  sarae  fix,  thoiicrh  they  had 
always  kept  their  erect  position.''  The  notice  respecting  the  first  develop- 
ment of  the  disease  in  ijie  field  of  Governor  Lincoln,  in  Worcester,  already 
given,  will  also  be  recollected  of  speaking  of  the  vines  and  leaves  as  dis- 
eased, but  the  seed  and  sets  sound.  "  Philo,"  of  Portland,  likewise  speaks 
of  the  first  visible  effect  being  nodced  in  a  blight  on  the  tops. 

But  there  is  yet  another  stage,  it  would  seem,  in  which  the  vines  are  not 
necessary.  The  experiment  of  E.  G.  Buxton  shows  this.  He  planted  in  the 
spring  a  few  potatoes  in  some  dry  tan-bank,  in  a  dark,  dry  place  in  his  cellar. 
On  examining  them  in  October,  he  found  a  number  of  new  potatoes  of  the 
size  of  a  hen's  egg  down  to  a  mite,  which  exiiibited  the  same  appearances 
of  rot  and  disease  as  did  other  diseased  potatoes.  The  same  fact  is  also 
stated  to  have  been  observed  in  Germany  by  Yon  Martius.  in  1842.  (See 
his  essay,  translated  and  appended,  amoDg  other  foreign  papers,  to  this  re- 
port, in  appendix  No.  6.) 

It  is  important  for  as  to  know  the  earliest  indications  of  the  disease  be- 
fore it  is  so  diffused  that  it  cannot  be  arrested.  Means  may  then  be  more 
readily  devised  to  check  it  in  its  incipient  appearance,  and  thus  this  valua- 
ble crop  be  saved  from  the  destructive  ravages  it  now  seems  doomed  to  un- 
dergo. Would  our  farmers  generally  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Plummer 
in  this  respect,  much  more  information  could  be  gleaned  as  to  this  point. 

4.  As  to  the  stage  of  the  disease  in  which  the  tubers  exhibit  marks  of 
its  influence,  the  appearances  do  not  vary  much  from  u'hat  was  observed 
the'previous  year.  Mr.  J,  M.  Weeks,  of  Salisbury,  Yermont,  speaks  of  it  as 
in  the  form  of  a  blister  upon  the  skin  ;  and  it  soon  makes  progress  towards 
the  heart  or  middle  of  the  potato,  forming,  as  the  disease  advances,  a  kind 
of  fungus  upon  the  surface  of  the  tuber."  In  other  cases,  he  sa^rs  :  "  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  trace  the  disease  directly  dov/n  from  the  stalk  in  black 
streaks  to  the  middle  of  the  tuber."  Ivlr.  Freeman,  also,  of  York,  Maine, 
says  :  "  The  first  appearances  of  the  rot  are  dirty  yellowish  spots,  similar 
in  appearance  to  iron  rust :  it  penetrates  the  potato,  and,  in  a  short  time, 
turns  to  a  dark  color,  and  the  work  of  destruction  is  finished.  *  They  appear 
to  smell  and  taste  similar  to  the  frost  bitten  potato."  The  editor  of  the 
Monthly  Visitor,  after  quoting  from  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman  a  com- 
munication of  the  Hon.  Merrill  Allen  to  the  Old  Colony  Memorial,  says : 

In  the  fall  of  1844,  a  few  days  before  they  were  dug,  the  growth  of  the 
potatoes  v/as  arrested  by  the  sudden  dying  of  the  tops,  which  seemed  to  be 
stricken  as  with  the  blight,  which  frequently  takes  place  at  an  earlier  sea- 
son. The  vines  being  thus  killed,  we  dug  them  perhaps  a  fortnight 
earlier  than  we  might  otherwise  have  done  j  and  it  was  observed,  when  they 
were  disposed  of  in  their  bed,  that  the  skin  peeled  off  easily.-'  Mr.  B.  P» 
Johnson,  of  Rome,  after  first  noticing  the  appearance  of  the  tops,  says : 

In  some  instances,  v/here  the  potatoes  have  been  dug,  on  cutting  them 
open  a  small  black  spot  is  found  in  the  centre.  In  others,  the  potato  ap- 
pears sound  and  healthy."  N.  N.  D.,"  in  the  Cultivator  of  February,  also, 
speaking  of  the  crop  of  the  previous  year,  says  .  The  rotten  potatoes  were 
full  of  long  white  worms,"  and  "  the  odor  was  intolerably  fetid.  This,  of 
^  course,  was  at  the  most  advanced  period  of  the  development  of  disease." 
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:  Another  fact  observed  is,  that  the  tubsrs,  when  dug  and  stored  away  ap- 
parently sound,  even  when  the  crop  while  growing  exhibited  a  generally 
healthy  appearance,  have  rotted.  The  case  has  been  mentioned  in  the  pub- 
lic  journals  of  a  gentleman  in  the  interior  of  Massachusetts,  who  sent  sev- 
eral hundred  bushels  of  potatoes  to  Boston  apparently  sound  and  good, 
but  which,  soon  after  their  arrival,  he  was  requested  to  call  and  take 
away,  as  they  were  decaying  and  most  offensive  ;  and  out  of  600  bushels 
he  obtained  100  bushels  of  sound  potatoes.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  tubers  may  be  found  in  very  dilferent  states  even  in  the 
same  field,  and  sometimes  also  in  the  same  hill,  exiiibiting  a  progress  which, 
if  more  carefully  observed,  might  aid  in  more  accurately  fixing  upon  the 
point  where  they  might  be  used,  or  otherwise. 

4.  As  to  the  kinds  of  soil)  locality^  modes  of  culttire^  c5''<^.,  there  is  still  a 
diversity  in  the  accounts  furnished.  These  vary  according  to  the  various 
theories  adopted  by  various  individuals  to  account  for  the  evil.  To  advert 
to  some  of  the  statements. 

(a)  Soil^  locality^  <^'c, — Both  old  ground  and  new  ground  were  tried  by 
Mr.  Colt,  of  Paterson,New  Jersey,  and  the  new  ground  gave  the  best  yield.. 
The  editor  of  the  Monthly  Visitor  says  that,  in  the  high  grounds,  in  1844, 
where  the  latest  broken  up  pasture  grounds  have  usually  produced  the  best 
potatoes,  the  greater  portion  of  the  crop  was  lost — more  so  than  in  other 
grounds.  Mr.  A.  Robinson  recommends  light  ground,  which,  he  says,  is 
so  porous  as  not  to  retain  the  abundance  of  wet,  &c.  Mr.  Rhoades  says, 
respecting  a  crop  in  1844  :  "  One  .field  was  new  land,  very  high  and  dry  ; 
the  other  was  oldet  land,  and  moister.  Every  potato  grown  in  the  first 
field  was  sound  ;  but  in  the  other,  some  were  diseased.  The  next  season 
(1845)  one  of  the  lower  fields  was  again  planted,  using  seed  from  the  high 
ground.  The  summer  was  drier  than  in  1844,  and  the  produce  was  all 
sound,  as  was  that  also  on  the  adjacent  green  sward,  planted  with  the  same 
seed.  On  part  of  the  green  sward,  planted  with  infected  seed,  more  than 
half  the  crop  was  lost.'^  He  concludes  that  low  moist  localities  are  m.ost 
obnoxious  to  its  influence.  Mr.  Lane  mentions  that  where- land  descended 
towards  the  north,  he  found  his  crop  much  better  than  in  other  exposures, 
Mr.  Hammond,  of  Conesville,  says,  with  reference  to  the  crop  of  1844,  that 

on  dry,  cool  lands,  not  rich  in  putrescent  manures,  the  crop  escaped."  It 
was  observed  by  different  persons  in  the  New  York  Farmers'  Club  that  po- 
tatoes from  a  copper  region,  and  also  from  an  iron  one,  did  well.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  ascertain  the  geological  condition  of  those  particular  re- 
gions where  the  disease  has  been  the  worst. 

{h)  Culturej  S^'c. — The  use  of  sound  tubers  seems  to  be  not  always  con- 
sidered  indispensable.    Mr.  Thompson,  of  Astoria,  stated  in  the  New  York  ; 
Farmers'  Club  that  he  cut  off  the  sound  part  from  diseased  potatoes  of  last? 
year,  and  planted  them  with  perfect  success.    So  Mr.  Townsend,  of  As:4!? 
toria,  also  planted  from  the  diseased  crop,  and  had  potatoes.    In  most  cases,:' 
however,  it  is  stated  that  the  seed  was  sound,  though  this  did  not  always  se- 
cure from  disease.    Potatoes  planted  in  manures  that  are  rich  and  highly 
putrescent  appear  to  be  most  liable  to  the  infiuence  of  the  rot.    Mr.  V/eeks,, 
of  Vermont,  says  :     My  own  observations,  corroborated  by  the  testimony 
of  hundreds  of  others,  show,  very  clearly,  that  when  the  land  is  manured- 
with  that  kind  of  manure  which  is  highly  charged  with  ammonia,  the  mal- 
ady is  most  fatal.    Where  the  same  land  was  planted  side  by  side,  if  ma- 
nured with  manure  so  rotted  as  to  have  lost  its  snGu^j  Vejfy  little  di 
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JbtedP  Manurfe  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  when  applied  to  the  potato  hill, 
or  marinre  that  will  ferment,  will  be  apt  to  engender  disease."  He  adds  : 
«  We  suflered  greatly  by  the  malady  last  year;  this  year  we  have  taken  a 
different  course  in  tfie  preparation  of  our  poiato  lands.  Instead  of  using 
any  manure,  we  selected  land 'that  was  highly  dunged  last  year  from  the 
sheep  pens  and  cattle  stables,  and  was  in  corn.  We  ploughed  twice,  as 
usual,  and  planted  early  in  May,  three  feet  apart  both  ways  ;  we  cut  the 
potatoes,  and  used  as  much  lime  as  would  stick  without  water.  As  soon  as 
the  plants  were  out  of  the  ground  sufficiently  to  live,  we  made  a  compost 
of  salt,  leached  ashes,  lime,  and  plaster  ;  incorporated  the  whole  together, 
and  top-dressed  every  hill  with  a  table-spoonful  of  the  compost,  and  covered 
it  in  the  hill  at  hocing ;  hoed  twice ;  then  in  July  sowed  salt  broadcast,  tv/o 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  potatoes  were  good."  "  Philo,'-  of  Ponland,  says : 
"  Potatoes  rot  most  where  they  come  in  contact  most  with  manure.  Manure 
coming  in  immediate  contact  with  the  growing  crop,  by  being  put  in  the 
hill  or  spread  upon  the  ground,  forces  its  growth,  es^pecially  of  the  tops,  too 
fast."  I  am  apprehensive  that  manuring  on  the  top  of  the  ground,  and 
in  the  hill,  induces  too  much  growth  in  the  early  part  of  the  season."  "  t 
am  inclined  to  think  that  potatoes  would  do  better,  all  things  considered, 
without  any  manure  in  the  land.  But  should  manure  be  applied,  let  it  be 
ploughed  in  to  the  depth  of  15  or  16  inches,  if  possible-."  He  also  suggests 
•drilling  as  useful.  Mr.  Sanderson,  of  Chesterfield,  New  Hampshire,  states 
that  he  planted  his  seed  as  soon  as  the  ground  would  admit  of  it,  and  ma- 
nured them  in  the  hill  with  well-rotted  manure  ;  planted  the  iaro:e&t,  and 
was  careful  to  get  none  that  were  not  sound  ;  kept  the  ground  free  of  weeds 
till  autumn,  and  dug  them  in  the  middle  of  Octoi)er  :  they  were  good; 
while  his  neighbors  complain  that  their  potatoes  were  rotten,  Mr.  Robin- 
son, after  stating  that  nowhere  had  he  found  any  rot  on  ii|rht  soils,  while  on. 
moist  soils  highly  manured  it  appears  to  have  had  great  effect,  adds :  "  This 
year  I  was  so  wary  as  to  plant  all  light  orround — some  sward  and  some  old 
ground — all  planted  early  ;  all  manured  lightly  in  the  hill  with  compost  ma- 
nure, made  from  rich  low  ground,  hauled  into  the  yard  after  haying  to  mix 
with  cattle  manure,  and  hauled  out  in  the  fail.  This  kind  of  manure  will 
not  ferment.  My  crop  this  year  is  tolerably  good,  and  all  sound.  It  is  found 
that  the  early  planted  better  escape  the  rot  than  the  late.''  Mr.  Freeman,  of 
York,  Maine,  says  :  But  few  if  any  ecaped,  except  the  early  planted,  and 
Boteven  these  when  planted  on  iinfermented  manure."  Mr.  McGuffy,  of 
€>hi0,  states  that  lie  planted  two  patches  of  potatoes  of  about  one-sixth  to  one- 
fourth  of  an  acre  each.  "One  of  them  was  on  land  on  which  cattle  ha.d 
been  fed  or  fattened  with  corn  the  fall  previous,  by  which  means  it  was 
highly  manured.  On  this  land  one  bushel  of  seed  v.'as  planted,  of  the  Me- 
shannock  variety,  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  3  or  4  pieces  dropped  into  a 
hill,  the  hills  4  feet  apart,  and  the  ground  well  cultivated  in  summer." 
"The  tops  grew  with  great  vigor,  covering  the  v7hole  ground,  and,  owing 
to  the  fine  rains  in  autumn,  they  continued  to  grow  until  destro^^ed  by  the 
frost  in  autumn.  The  crop  was  large,  and  the  potatoes  of  a  very  fine 
quality."  "  The  other  piece  of  land  was  planted  with  3  pecks  of  the  same 
kind  of  seed  ;  but  no  waimre  had  been  applied,  and  less  labor  was  bestowed 
in  cultivation.  The  weeds  were  allowed  to  grow  after  wheat  harvest,  and 
the  tops,  which  were  much  less  luxuriant  than  the  tops  of  the  other  piece^ 
were  all  ripe  and  dead  before  the  frosts  came.  The  yield  was  less  by  one- 
half  than  in  the  other  case."    "  Both  of  these  lots  of  potatoes  were  d«g  at 
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the  same  time,  and  buried  in  the  same  manner,  in  trenches  in  the  ground-- 
in a  few  weeks  it  was  discovered  that  those  irom  the  rich  grQuad,  and  which 
had  their  tops  destroyed  by  the  frost,  were  beginning  to  rot.  The  disease 
spread  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  doubtful  if  any  of  them  would  be 
saved.  But  those  from  the  ground  which  had  no  manure,  and  where  the 
tops  ripened  before  the  frost  came,  have  not  shown  any  symptoms  of  decay.'^ 
In  two  neigliboring  fields,  in  one  of  which  the  potatoes  were  ripe  before  the 
frosts  appeared,  there  were  no  signs  of  rot;  while  in  another,  in  which  they 
were  green  until  the  frost  killed  themj  they  had  nearly  all  rotted.  The  Hon, 
Mr.  Crary  states  that  those  which  were  covered  deep  were  as  good  as 
usual,  and  those  with  a  shallow  covering  were  useless.  In  a  case  stated  by 
Mr.  Hammond,  of  Conesville,  some  potatoes  were  planted  where  potatoes 
had  been  buried  the  year  before,  and  the  straw  used  about  them  turned  over 
for  manure;  they  were  more  rotted  than  anyv/here  else.  Some  persons 
made  use  of  lime,  and  the  potatoes  rotted  ;  others  used  hme,  and  had  good 
potatoes.  New  varieties  as  well  as  old  were  affected  ;  and  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Dox,  a  variety  from  the  ball  also  were  affected  by  the  disease.  Pota- 
toes whole  and  cut  seem  equally  to  have  felt  the  effect  of  the  evil. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Chase,  of  Calais,  Maine,  contains  some  interesting  par- 
ticulars, which  deserve  notice  under  this  branch  of  the  subject.  It  will  be 
found  with  the  otiier  letters  and  statements  already  referred -to  in  the  ap- 
pendix No.  5.  He  says:  Some  of  my  seed-potatoes  I  cut,  and  put  lime 
with  them  in  the  hill  at  planting;  some  I  planted  whole,  with  lime ;  some 
cut  and  some  whole  ones  without  lime.  Some  seed  I  procured  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  which  was  grown  on  an  entirely  different  soil.  In  some  of  my 
compost  manure  I  made  use  of  a  large  quantity  of  potash.  In  all  these 
cases  the  disease  upon  the  potato  v/as  apparently  the  same  ;  nor  did  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  the  yield  vary.  The  greatest  difference  was  found 
in  potatoes  planted  in  different  soils.  On  that  soil  which  was  stimulated 
most  by  manure,  and  especially  by  manure  in  the  hill,  the  rot  was  the  great- 
est. On  dry  loamy  soil,  the  disease  did  not  affect  the  potato  so  much.  On 
wet  land,  and  especially  on  wet  clay  land,  the  disease  was  the  most  fatal. 
It  was  observed  that  where  lumps  of  clay  lay  so  near  the  new  grown  po- 
tato as  to  touch  it,  the  potato  would  be  rotten  on  that  side  touched  by  the 
clay.  The  potatoes  which  grew  nearest  the  suiface  and  nearest  the  stalk 
were  also  observed  to  be  most  rotten.  Those  soils  on  which  the  salt  rock- 
weed  was  used  as  a  manure  in  great  abundance,  and  where  the  influence 
of  the  salt  water  fogs  was  felt,  were  equally  if  not  worse  affected  by  the  dis- 
ease." The  statements  in  the  preceding  letter  are  important,  on  account  of 
their  bearing  on  the  different  suppositions  v^^hich  have  been  adopted  re- 
specting the  nature  of  the  disease  and  its  desired  remedy/,  Mr.  Slingerland, 
of  Bethlehem.  New  York,  in  a  letter  communicated  to  us,  speoks  thus  of 
an  experiment  the  past  season.  AWev  mentioning  that,  in  1S43,  he  sent  to 
Long  Island  for  a  particular  kind  of  seed,  and  that  they  rotted  worse  than 
any  he  had  before  employed,  he  says  :  Last  year,  1845,  I  planted  four 
acres  more  of  the  same  kind  of  seed,  and  in  the  last  of  May  I  planted  six  acres 
more  in  the  same  kind  of  soil — a  sandy  loam  ;  the  four  acres  planted  early 
did  not  yield  as  much  to  the  acre  as  the  six  acres  I  planted  late,  but  the 
early  planted  were  all  good,  with  few  exceptions ;  the  late  planted,  one-half 
of  them  rotted  as  soon  as  they  were  dug,  and  the  other  half  were  not  fit  for 
market.    I  had  to  feed  them  out  to  the  cattle.    1  then  made  inquiry  of  my 
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^leighbors  about  their  potatoes,  and  they  told  mo  that  the  early  planted  werc- 
good  and  did  not  rot.  The  superintendent  of  the  poor-house  of  this  couix-, 
ty  planted  thirty-five  acres.  He  planted  them  all  early,  and  he  told  rae- 
that  they  were  all  good.  The  late  planted  potatoes  were  full  of  water 
when  the  frost  came  and  killed  the  vines,  and  this  caused  them  to  rot;  the 
early  planted,  when  the  frost  came,  were  ripe,  and  no  sap  in  the  vine  or  in 
the  potato.  We  dug  the  early  planted  in  the  morning,  and  let  them  lay  in 
the  sun  till  night,  and  dry,  then  picked  them  up  and  put  them  in  a  dry 
place,  and  they  kept  good."  One  farmer  was  mentioned  in  the  New  York 
Farmers'  Club  who  is  said  to  have  pulled  up  twenty  hills  before  they  were 
fully  ripe,  and  scraped  away  a^ain  the  earth  around  the  hills;  the  whole 
field  rotted  save  the  twenty  hills. 

5.  The  infiiience  of  the  season^  so  far  as  observed,  deserves  notice  also 
in  a  collection  of  facts  respecting  the  operation  and  progress  of  this  evil. 
It  is  not  necessary  in  this  place  to  bring  into  consideration  any  particular 
theory  as  regards  the  relafion  the  facts  have  to  its  proximate  or  immediate 
cause.  Our  object  is  to  record  whatever  may  have  been  deemed  of  su0- 
cient  importance  to  attract  notice.  In  general,  we  know  that  the  season 
was  very  dry  and  hot  durino;  the  month  in  which  the  growth  of  this  plant 
nsually  takes  place.  Mr.  Freeman,  of  York,  Maine,  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 25,  1845,  alluding  to  this  suhject  of  the  weather,  says  :  "Last  year 
the  rot  seized  the  potatoes  about  the  last  of  August.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  this  section  of  the  State  '.ve  had  very  warm  weather,  with  frequent 
rains,  about  that  time,  and  it  invariably  cleared  off  very  warm ;  when,  for- 
merly, it  generally  came  off  cooler  immediately  after  rains.  This  season  has- 
been  the  warmest  for  many  years.  The  rains  in  this  section  commenced 
one  month  earlier  than  last  year— say  the  last  of  July  and  1st  of  August; 
consequently,  the  most  of  potatoes,  excepting  those  planted  very  early,  and 
of  an  early  kind,  were  young  and  tender  when  these  rains  commenced. 
The  soil  being  heated  by  many  days  and  nights  of  sultry  weather,  actually 
scalded  the  potatoes,  and  but  few,  if  any,  escaped,  excepting  early  planted, 
and  not  even  these  vv^hen  planted  on  unfermented  manure.  It  wili  be  re- 
membered that,  though  we  had  frequent  rains,  they  were  not  heavy  ones  ; 
barely  enough  to  wet  the  manure  in  the  hill,  which  doubtless  caused  them 
to  rot  more  rapidly  than  if  the  rains  had  wet  down  deeper.  It  will  also  be 
remembered  that  the  sun  came  out  very  hot  after  these  rains,  killing  the 
vines  of  the  potato,  whilst  the  heat  and  wet  under  the  surface  v/ere  doing 
their  v/ork  of  destruction  to  the  young  and  tender  tuber." 

Mr.  A.  Robinson  says  :  "  The  past  season  has  been  one  of  great  ex- 
tremes of  heat,  dryness,  and  moisture.  I  speak  particularly  of  our^'vicinity^ 
where  the  earth  was  so  severely  parched,  wet,  and  dry,  that  we  had 
nearly  given  up  hopes  of  a  crop.  After  a  very  heavy  rain,  it  remained  hot, 
while  v/e  had  alternate  extremes  of  heat  and  rain,  which  set  the  earth  in 
great  fermentation — a  state  very  injurious  to  some  sorts  of  vegetation." 

The  editor  of  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman,  commenting  on  Mr.  Ford^s 
Gommunication,  speaks  also  of  the  hot  weather,  and  says :  "  It  is  certain 
that  wo  have  not  had  a  warmer  season  for  a  long  time." 

Mr.  B.  F.  Wilbur,  of  Buitervale,  August  30,  says  :  "  The  season  hjere,  from 
the  middle  of  July  up  to  the  present  time,  has  been  uncommonly  warm  and 
wet;  whether  this  blight  will  be  followed  with  disease  in  the  root  similar 
to  that  of  late  years,  is  a  matter  as  yet  alike  undeterminable.  Time,  how- 
ever,  will  soon  tell    It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  rot  will  follow.    Potatoes  m. 
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this  vicinity,  up  to  within  about  10  days  or  a  fortnight,  have  looked  very 
promising  of  a  heavy  crop."' 

6.  The  gathering  and  storing  the  potatoes,  with  the  circumstances 
which  were  observed  at  that  period,  are  aiso  worthy  of  sonae  notice,  so  far 
as  any  thing  pecuhar  is  stated.  We  may,  under  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, ogain  refer  to  the  letter  of  G.  F.  Chase,  of  Calais^  Maine.  He  says: 
''One  experiment  I  made,  the  result  of  which  I  think  important.  As- 
the  potatoes  were  dug,  a  part  of  them  were  put  into  barns,  and  a  part  put 
in  heaps  of  50'  bushels  each  on  a  dry  part  of  the  field,  awd  covered  first 
with  straw,  and  then  with  dirt  four  or  six  inches  deep.  I  left  them  here  as 
long  as  it  was  safe  on  account  of  the  frost.  We  found,  on  taking  those  from 
the  barns  to  the  cellar  late  in  the  fall,  many  of  them  had  rotted,  and  others 
looked  sickly.  But  those  we  took  from  the  heaps  in  the  field  to  the  cellar^ 
being  the  latest  removed,  were  as  bright  and  sound  as  when  dug,  except  a 
few  which  had  entirely  rotted,  and  which  we  supposed  had  commenced 
rotting  before  they  were  put  into  the  heap." 

Mr.  Wilbur  says :  "  We  would  caution  farmers  not  to  be  in  too  much 
haste  to  harvest  their  potatoes ;  the  tops  may  be  dead  ;  the  bottoms,  by  re- 
maining the  usual  time  in  the  ground,  will  be  likely  to  improve.  Besides, 
I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  by  letting  the  potato  remain  in  the  ground 
till  the  proper  time  to  dig,  may  tend  to  make  it  keep  better  after  it  is  dug."" 
The  editor  of  the  agricultural  paper  which  contains  this,  letter  approves  of 
the  practice  of  letting  the  potatoes  remain  in  the  ground  till  they  are  fully 
ripe.  Mr.  Bacon,  of  Mount  Osceola,  says :  "  In  one  case,  a  farmer  dug  a 
very  few  hills  when  the  vines  first  showed  symptoms  of  disease,  and  care- 
fully buried  them  and  let  them  remain  until  the  usual  time  of  digging, 
when  they  were  taken  out  all  sound,  while  most  of  his  crop  had  suffered  es- 
sentially. *  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  potatoes  are  dug  so  early  as 
the  rot  came  last  year,  they  must  be  put  in  small  bodies — kept  cool, and 
excluded  from  the  atmosphere.  Their  tendency  to  heat,  and  thus  become 
heavy  and  insipid,  warrants  us  in  this  conclusion  ;  and  so  we  infer  that  the 
letting  Ihem  remain  in  hills  with  the  tops  taken  off  until  the  usual  time  of 
d'lggmg  is  a  much  cheaper  and  better  way  than  to  dig  and  put  in  cellars,  or 
on  floors,  in  piles.  Another  course  of  proceeding  which  has  come  under 
our  observation  was  adopted  by  some  Irishmen,  who  had  known  this  enemy 
to  their  favorite  esculent  in  '  the  old  country.'  When  they  saw  the  crop 
smitten  they  dug  it  immediatelyj  and  piled  the  potatoes  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  taking  care  to  guard  them  from  sunshine  till  the  job  was  com- 
pleted, when  they  covered  the  pile  entirely  with  clay.  The  result  was 
probably  as  they  had  known  it  to  be  aforetime— their  crop  and  the  potatoes 
of  good  quality.  The  clay  undoubtedly  acted  as  a  twofold  agent;  kept 
them  cool,  and  excluded  the  atmosphere  and  storms."  j. 

The  editor  of  the  Monthly  Visitor,  speaking  of  the  crop  of  1844,  says  : 
«•  The  top  of  the  bed  was  kept  open,  as  far  as  it  could  be  safely  done,  until 
the  approach  of  severe  frost.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  potatoes 
perished,  in  consequence  of  being  taken  out  of  the  air,  perhaps  a  fortnight 
too  soon.''  "  Our  belief  is  that  the  effects  of  the  disease,  which  appeared 
on  the  killiog  of  the  vines,  might  have  been  avoided  by  keeping  the  potatoes 
in  the  ground  until  they  had  been  perfectly  ripened.''  Another  persoii 
says  that  part  of  his  crop  "  were  carried  directly  into  the  cellar  and  put  in 
a  barrel ;  the  remainder  were  put  upon  a  wood-house  floor,  where  they  jre- 
mained  two  or  three  days,  till  they  were  well  dried ;  after  which  they  were 
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put  in  the  cellar.  Those  vvhich  were  first  put  into  the  ceilar  in  a  barrel  de- 
cayed entirely,  while  the  others  remained  sound,  and  were  good  potatoes 
for  cooking." 

7.  As  to  the  point  whether  the  disease  is  contagious  or  epidemic^  we 
have  met  with  but  little  additional  information.  Instances  are  mentioned 
of  potatoes  in  the  same  hill  being  partly  sound  and  partly  diseased  ;  but  this 
would  not  absolutely  prove  anything,  as,  even  in  the  case  of  contagious 
diseases,  (admittedly  so,)  it  is  not  a  necessary  result  that  every  person  who 
is  brought  into  contact  with  the  person  diseased  becomes  affected.  In 
general  it  happens,  but  not  always.  And  so,  even  were  the  disease  of  the 
potato  contagious,  they  mi^ht  equally  and  independently  be  affected  with 
the  same  general  malady,  but  not  of  necessity  borrowed  of  each  other,. 
The  question  whether  or  not  it  is  epidemic  will  be  decided,  by  different  in- 
dividuals, very  much  according  to  the  theories  which  are  adopted  respect- 
ing the  origin  or  source.  There  are  facts  stated  v^hich  are  alleged  to  be 
both  for  and  against  the  supposition. 

S.  The  views  entertained  respecting  tfee  origin  of  the  evil  are  numerous, 
but  may  be  included  under  three  or  four  general  divisions.  Some  new  sug- 
gestions have  been  added  to  those  before  advanced.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  in  many  cases  accidental  circumstances  have  been  mistaken  for  essen- 
Hal  particulars.  Whatever  cause  may  be  supposed,  there  will  necessarily 
be  some  modification  of  its  appearance,  produced  by  various  extraneous  in- 
ffuences  ;  so  that  it  is  proper,  as  far  as  possible,  to  confine  ourselves  to  what 
may  be  viewed  as  truly  essential  in  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  influence 
by  which  the  great  evil  has  been  caused. 

{a)  The  insect  theory  has  still  its  advocates.  The  exisience  of  a  worm 
is  stated  m  the  Northampton  Courier,  as  observed  by  Dr.  Stebbins,  but 
the  statement  is  too  indefinite  to  fix  it  as  the  origin  of  the  particular 
evil  now  under  consideration.  So,  the  editor  of  the  Pittsfield  paper  speaks 
of  "  a  potato  vine  to  which  was  attached  insects,  and,  on  cutting  the  stalk, 
a  bug  about  one  inch  long  was  found  in  the  centre  of  the  same  but  this 
obviously  could  not  have  been  the  general  cause  of  the  disease,  for  no 
such  appearances  are  generally  mentioned.  Dr.  Lee,  the  editor  of  the 
'  Genesee  Farmer,  likewise,  it  is  stated  in  a  public  journal,  has  made  exami- 
nation of  the  potato  crop  throughout  central  New  York,  and  finds  in  all 
the  cases  tliat  the  "curling  and  blight  of  the  vines  is  attended  by  an  insect. 
The  parentis  probably  the  beelle.  It  punctures  the  vines  just  above  the 
ground,  and  deposites  the  egg  in  the  pith  of  the  stalk  where  it  hatches. 
The  iarvffi  eat  off'  all  the  stalk  but  the  outer  bark,  when  the  vine  withers 
\  and  dies."  It  is  also  added  :  "  Dr.  Lee  thinks  that  this  prevents  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  tubers,  and  disposes  them  to  decay.  We  have  not  seen  the 
statement  of  Dr.  Lee  himself,  if  it  has  been  published  in  detail.  It  will  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  description  respecting  the  appearance  of  the 
stalk  corresponds  very  accurately  with  that  mentioned,  and  which  we  have 
already  quoted,  by  "  j.  T.  P.,"  (quere?  Plummer,)  in  the  Indiana  Farmer, 
&c.:  also  those  of  W.  Bacon  and  "E.  B.'' 

Another  view  respecting  the  operation  of  insects  in  causing  the  evil,  is 
that  which  attributes  it  to  the  attack  of  a  little  hug.  Thus  Mr.  Ford  says ;: 
"This  morning  I  examined  some  of  my  potatoes,  and  found  some  of  the 
leaves  of  the  top  and  stems  dead,^nd  many  of  them  wilted;  and  among 
them  a  little  bug  about  the  size  of  the  cucumber  bug,  with  a  sharp  beak, 
with  which  he  was  piercing  the  stem.    On  further  examination;  1  found 
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them  on  almost  every  bill  ;  they  were  very  active,  and,  by  doging  or 
fiyinor,  would  elude  my  grasp.  Whenever  they  punctured  the  stem,  i£ 
would  seem  to  wither  almost  as  soon  as  if  broken  otf.  Now  my  opinion  is, 
that  these  bugs,  by  puncturing  the  stem,  drawing  off  the  sap  and  perhaps 
poisoning  it,  are  the  cause  of  the  disease  ;  and  the  tops  being  thus  affected 
before  the  potatoes  are  ripe,  causes  the  root  to  rot.  On  referring  to  Doctor 
Harris's  report  on  the  insects  of  Massachusetts,  I  find  this  kind  of  bug  is 
the  'phytocoris  lineolaris,  of  the  order  called  Hemiptera,  and  is  described  on 
the  161st  page.'^  The  editor  of  the  Massachusetts  Pioughmau,  to  whom  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Ford  was  addressed,  in  July,  1845,  says:  "  We  think  it  proba- 
ble that  insects  contributed  to  the  disease  of  the  potato  last  year  and  the 
year  before.  The  hot  weather,  also,  contributed  to-increase  the  mischief 
and  to  encourage  these  insects.  There  may  have  been  several  causes  con- 
spiring to  produce  the  effect  that  was  witnessed  last  September.  It  is  cer- 
tain we  have  not  had  a  warmer  one  for  a  long  time.  Dr.  Harris  noticed 
this  insect  on  the  potato  in  1838,  when  much  mischief  was  done  by  it. 
We  think  it  more  philosophical  to  suppose  that  grubs  or  insects  are  the 
.  cause  of  the  blight  in  potatoes,  than  to  suppose  disease  in  the  plant." 

Respecting  the  insect  above  mentioned,  Dr.  Harris  observes  :  ''It  is  most 
abundant  during  the  months  of  June  and  July.  It  seems  to  be  very  gener- 
ally diffused  throughout  the  Union.  The  history  of  this  species  is  yet  im- 
perfect. We  know  not  where  or  when  the  eggs  are  laid ;  the  young  have 
not  been  observed,  and  the  insects,  during  the  early  period  of  their  exist- 
ence, have  escaped  notice,  and  are  only  known  to  us  alter  they  have  com- 
pleted their  final  transformations." 

The  insect  theory,  in  another  form,  is  advocated  by  B.  F.  Wilbur.  W~e 
have  three  communications  made  by  him  to  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman  ; 
one  of  August  26,  another  August  30,  and  yet  another  in  October,  1845. 
In  the  first  he  says  :  I  have  examined  one  or  two  pieces  affected,  and  fine  the 
blight  (if  so  it  may  be  called)  caused  by  an  insect  of  the  species  aphis,  or 
plant  louse  ;  and  so  rapid  is  the  ravage  in  some  fields,  that  the  tops  bear 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  having  been  touched  by  the  frost.  Probably 
wherever  the  insect  attacks,  the  tops  will  prematurely  die."  xlgain,  Augusi 
30,  he  says :  Naturalists  have  described  numerous  parasitical  insects,  bui* 
among  them  all  I  do  not  find  a  single  description  in  the  books  which  ex- 
actly answers  to  the  aphis  of  the  potato — for  so  I  shall  term  it.  it  is,  how- 
ever, so  like  the  aphis  of  other  plants,  that  it  cannot  be  mistaken  as  to  its 
class.  I  have  never  seen  anything  of  the  kind  on  potatoes  before  ;  others 
^  perhaps  have."  Fie  thus  describes  it :  "  It  is  of  a  transparent  green  color,  vary- 
ing in  size  from  that  of  a  tobacco  seed  to  that  of  a  duck  shot,  and  the  largest  ,  j 
size  have  wings.  They  are  generally  found  on  the  underside  of  the  leaf; 
wherever  they  feed  the  blight  shows  itself,  and  the  probability  is  that  they 
extract  the  vegetable  juice Tir  sap.  the  loss  of  which  to  the  plant  causes  the  . 
mischief.  If  only  the  stem  be  attacked,  the  whole  leaf  withers  and  die??. 
I  remember  when  the  blight  struck  my  potato  crop  in  1838,  the  tops  looked; 
at  that  time  very  much  as  now.  The  bottoms,  also,  then  were  affected. 
But  at  that  time  I  did  not  think  to  look  and  see  whether  any  insects  preyed 
upon  them  as  now.  I  think  it  most  likely,  however,  that  they  did.  Last; 
year  1  did  not  notice  much  that  appeared  like  blight  io  my  potato  field, 
though  the  bottoms  in  spots  were  somewhat  affected  with  the  rot  at  harvest 
time.    Whether  this  blight  will  be  followed  with  disease  in  the  root  simi- 
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lar  to  that  of  the  last  year,  is  a  matter  as  yet  nndeterminablei  -'It  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  rot  will  follow." 

Again,  in  October,  Mr.  Wilbur  writes  that  he  had  been  visiting  some  af 
the  best  farming  towns  in  Piscataquis  county,  in  Maine,  and  says":  "  I  was 
at  the  trouble  oif  examining  several  fields,  and  in  every  instance  found  the 
aphis  preying  more  or  less  on  the  tops.  The  rot,  as  apprehension  v/as  ex- 
pressed in  a  former  communication,  has  set  in."  "I  Shall  not  attempt  to 
theorize  on  the  subject  of  this  potato  disease — for  so,  I  suppose,  every  body 
is  agreed  to  call  it — though  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  lice  on  the 
tops  is  the  sole  cause  of  it.  It  is  very  natural  to  suppose  that  a  premature 
decay  of  the  tops  will  have  a  corresponding  effect  upon  the  bottoms." 

■       A  writer  who  signs  himself  E.  B.,  at  Pompey,  New  York,  also  mentions, 
in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  quoted  in  the  American  Farmer,  the 

^  appearance  of  insects,  to  which  he  attributes  the  cause  of  the  potato  disease. 
After  stating  that  he  had  just  observed  a  few  tops  of  his  potatoes  beginning 
to  wither  and  curl  up,  he  says  that  he  examined  the  withered  tops  and 
soon  found  a  green-  fiv,  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length,  upon  every 
top  that  had  begun  to  v/ither,  and  on  most  of  them  two  ;  some  had  four,  and 
a  few  six.  "  On  one  top  I  found  four  young  fiies,  about  half  the  size  of  the 
adult,  and  on  three  others  one  each,  about  one  fourth  grown.  This  insect, 
I  thought,  must  be  the  cause  of  the  disease ;  commonly  called  the  curl  top 
or  potato  rot,  since  I  found  it  on  every  diseased  top  in  30  or  40  cases  ;  and, 
usually,  on  that  part  of  the  plant  which  had  begun  to  wither  near  the 
healthy  part  of  the  stem.  On  the  stem  of  one  v^^here  there  was  a  small 
globule  of  viscid  transparent  liquid,  the  stem  had  begun  to  droop,  but  only 
so  that  it  could  scarcely  be  observed.  Another  globule,  on  the  upper  side 
of  a  curled  leaf,  on  which  a  fly  was  sitting,  was  found  to  be  sweet.  Many 
of  the  leaves  that  were  much  wilted  felt  as  if  a  glutinous  liquid  had  been 
spiead  upon  the  upper  surface."  "  In  almost  every  case  two  flies  were 
found  on  the  same  plant,  differing  a  little  in  size  and  color;  the  lesser  being 
of  a  darker  green,  and  the  larger  containing  many  eggs,  which  it  appeared 
to  be  depositing.  Only  one  egg  was  found  in  the  stem  of  the  plant,  yet 
I  there  were  many  places  apparently  stung  upon  the  diseased  stem,  and  the 
effect  of  this  reached  down,  in  some  cases,  three  or  four  inches  into  the 
heart  of  the  stem."    "  From  the  above  observations,  these  conclusions  ap- 

,     pear  to  be  evident :  that  the  sting  of  this  fly  causes  the  curl-top;  that  it 
breeds  upon  the  stem,  and  the  numerous  progeny  live  upon  the  plant, 
sucking  up  its  juices  and  its  vitality." 
^     The  editor  of  the  American  Farmer  remarks  :  "  We  readily  conclude 

:  \  that  the  green  fly  found  on  the  potato  vines,  as  above  described,  would 
-  affect  the  quality  of  the  potatoes^  preventing  them  from  arriving  at  maturity, 
and  if  left  lor  any  considerable  length  of  time  in  the  ground  after  the  tops 

ihad  begun  to  decay,  would  produce  a  second  growth^  by  v/hich  the  tubers 
would  be  rendered  useless  for  cookifig^ ;  but  we  doubt  whether  the  fiy  here 
spoken  of  is  the  cause  of  ih^  general  xoL  which  has  been  so  prevalent  of 
late  years."  •'•^'^         '  '    ■  r  -  : 

The  insect  above  mentioned  seems  to  correspond  well,  in  most  respects, 
with  the  genus  nphis^  described  by  Dr.  Harris,  one  species  of  which  is  said 
to  be  the  probable  cause  of  the  blight  in  the  peach  tree.  He  speaks  of  their 
ejecting  "  a  honeyed  fluid,"  the  result  of  their  sucking  up  the  sap  of  the 
\  plant  which  they  attack.  Dr.  Camp  and  Mr.  Patillo,  both  in  the  Culti- 
vator, and  Milton  Burril,  of  Stockbridge,  mentioned  in  the  Bennington 
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Sazette,  also  express  their  opinion  in  favor  of  the  idea  that  insects  B.mmm 
Cerhed  in  producing  the  disease.  Whether  or  not  these  insects  may 
viewed  as  the  canse  of  the  disease,  it  must  be  allowed  that  they  are  the 
cause,  probably,  of  some  of  the  effects  observed.  One  of  our  correspondents, 
alliidino;  to  the  insect  theory,  says:  "it  has  not  as  yet  been  shown  satis* 
factorily  that  any  unusual  insect  has  made  its  appearance  upon  the  potatoes 
that  have  sulFered  from  the  rot,  and  this  cause  can  be  considered  as  little 
more  than  a  mere  conjecture.  There  are,  indeed,  several  insects  that,  in 
almost  ail  seasons,  infest  the  potato  plant  more  or  less ;  but  though  v/hen 
unusually  pressnt  they  may,  to  some  extent,  injure  the  goodness  of  the  pro^ 
duce,  either  in  quantity  or  quality,  yet  they  have  never  been  known  to 
produce  the  decay  in  question,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  seen  these 
insects  far  more  numerous  in  former  years  than  last  year." 

(b)  A  second  opinion  attributes  the  disease  to  a  dejiciency  or  excess  of 
materials  for  the  progress  or  growth.    We  m.ean,  by  this  general  statement, 
to  embrace  under  this  head  those  who  find  this  deficiency  or  excess  either? 
in  the  soil  or  in  the  potato  itself.    Thus  Mr.  Shaw  attributes  the  rot  or  rtcst 
to  cutting  ike  seed,  by  which  the  skin  is  wounded,  and  a  perfect  crop  pre- 
vented. But,  as  the  editor  of  the  Maine  Farmer  says  :    Potatoes  have  been 
cut  for  a  long  time  without  producing:  the  disease;  and  why  should  it? 
Others,  therefore,  suppose  that  the  seed  has  become  so  deteriorated  as  to  be 
wanting  in  the  requisites  for  producing  a  fair  tuber  or  a  full  crop.    But  po- 
tatoes of  the  diseased  crop  have  been  planted,  and  no  disease  resulted."  A 
writer  in  the  Farmers'  Cabinet,  under  the  signature  of  Cheinico,  supposes 
the  difficulty  to  be  in  the  deficiency  of  an  alkaline  basis.    He  says  :  "  It  is 
well  knov^^n  that  the  substance  forming  the  cells  of  ail  plants  is  a  com- 
pound of  carboniferous  matter,  v/ith  one  or  more  alkalies,  together  with 
siiex,  &c.    It  is  also  well  known  that  if  the  cellular  matter  is  deficient  in 
alkaline  substances,  &c.,  it  is  comparatively  weak  and  unable  to  contain  the 
matters  deposited  in  it.    It  is  well  known,  too,  that  the  alkalies  regulate  the 
formation  of  the  acids  in  the  healthy  vegetables,  and  that  when  there  is  not 
a  healthy  supply  and  a  sufficient  one  of  alkaline  basis,  the  vegetable  either-' 
contains  a  superabundance  of  acid,  or  its  growth  is  imipeded.     In  the?- 
former  case  the  vegetable  is  not  fit  for  culinary  purposes.    Nov/,  1  beliew- 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  disease  of  the  potato,  tiie  cause  is  to  be  found  in 
deficiency  of  alkaline  bases.  This  is  manifest  from  the  want  of  power  in  the  ' 
cellular  substance  to  perform  its  offices,  and  it  is  also  manifest  from  the 
presence  of  acid  in  the  potato.    In  consequence  of  this  deficiency  of  alka'^- 
line  substances,  the  potato  plant  forms  an  alkali  peculiar  to  itself,  which  is^i. 
very  poisonous  in  its  nature,  and  which  I  doubt  not  produces  the  fatal  etfe'Cl  :' 
sometimes  consequent  upon  eating  the  diseased  potato.^'    This  view  of  thec. 
case  is  advocated  Jo  greater  length  in  the  letter  of  our  correspondent,  Mri':= 
Thos.  Crofrs,  of  Wilkesbarre,  Pennsylvania,  which  appears  to  contain  the-  : 
admission  also  that  he  is  the  writer  above  mentioned  in  the  Farmers'  Oabi>- 
net.    His  letter,  addressed  to  the  Hon.  H,  L.  Ellsworth,  on  the  supposition 
that  he  v/as  still  Commissioner  of  Patents,  will  be  found  with  the  others  in 
the  appendix  No.  5,  before  mentioned.    Professor  Mapes,  of  New  York,  iasi 
the  Farmers'  Club,  also  throws  out  a  suggestion  that  the  rot  may  be  owing  ' 
to  the  absence  of  copper.    The  deficiency  or  excess  of  ammonia  is  also  sug- 
gested as  a  cause  by  Mr.  Weeks,  of  Yerraont,  in  |l:|Le  Boston  Caitivator,  andi^^^^ 
the  leant  of  starch  in  the  potato,  by  others.  d  •  ; "  :  :      ::*ni '  ^mor 

The  action  of  manure  on  the  plant,  and  forcing  its  growth  unduly,  may 
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be  ranofed  under  that  part  of  this  branch  which  relates  to  excess  of  proper 
materials.  Manures  which  are  highly  putrescent,  and  such  as  are  apt  to 
act  too  vigorously  on  the  plant  in  its  tender  growing  wState,  are  said  to  be 
very  injurious  to  its  production.  Unfermented  manure  is  also  ascribed,  by 
some,  as  the^reat  cause  of  the  evil ;  but  the  fact  is  asserted,  also,  that  the 
rot  has  prevailed  where  this  condition  did  not  exist.  Excess  of  moisture 
is  said  to  be  the  origin  by  G.  S.,"  of  Pendleton  county,  South  Carolina, 
in  the  Cultivator  of  May,  1845,  page  150.  He  thinks  that  a  superabund- 
ance of  sap  collects  in  the  potato,  and  that  this  fact  would  be  seen  by  cut- 
ting the  tops,  and  that  much  water  would  be  fouad  to  have  discharged  from 
the  standing  stumps.  But  as  this  is  mere  conjecture,  and  no  particu- 
lar experiment  is  brought  forward  to  sustain  it,  it  is  uanecessary  to  do  more 
than  mention  it. 

(c)  The  influence  of  the  atmosphere  is  still  insisted  on  by  some.  The  ad- 
vocates of  this  theoiy  do  not  precisely  define  the  limits  which  they  would 
assign  to  the  supposed  cause.  Mr.  Freeman,  of  York,  in  his  letter  to  the 
Boston  Cultivator  of  September  25,  seems  to  adopt  this  view.  Afrer  advert- 
ing to  the  fact  that  in  the  previous  year  the  rot  appeared  about  the  last  of 
August,  which  he  attributed  to  the  very  warm  weather,  with  frequent  but 
not  heavy  rains,  which  invariably  cleared  off  very  warm,  he  says  :  "  This 
season  has  been  the  warmest  for  many  years  ;  the  rains  in  this  section  com- 
menced one  month  earlier  than  last  year,  say  the  last  of  July  or  the  1st  of 
August ;  consequently  the  most  of  the  potatoes,  save  those  planted  very 
early  and  of  an  early  kind,  were  young  and  tender  when  these  rains  com- 
menced." "The  days  and  nights  being  very  warm,  thus  greatly  injured," 
as  he  supposes,  "  the  plants,  the  rains  being  barely  enough  to  v/et  the  ma- 
nure in  the  hills ;  and  the  sun  came  out  hot,  killing  the  vines,  while  the 
heat  and  wet  were  destroying  the  young  and  tender  plant  or  tuber."  Mr. 
Weeks,  of  Salisbury,  Yerroont,  also,  m  the  Cultivator  of  September  1,  gives 
his  theory  on  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  as  follows:  '.'I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  disease  is  caused  by  the  atmosphere,  chiefly  operating  on 
the  earth  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obstruct  its  natural  circulation  of  sapj 
which  prevents  exhalations  of  the  plant,  and  deranges  nature^s  perfect  op- 
erations by  preventing  the  escape  of  the  excaps  of  ammonia  which  accu- 
mulates in  the  hill,  and  is  held  there  in  a  state  of  unnatural  confinement 
by  the  disease  of  the  stalk  and  the  crust  which  forms  upon  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  which  makes  the  hill  nearly  air-tight.  The  ammonia  in  the 
hill  engenders  disease,  which  usually,  under  these  circumstances,  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  form  of  a  blister  upon  the  skin.  In  other  cases  the 
ground  appears  to  crack  near  the  root  of  the  vine,  so  that  the  ammonia  es- 
capes so  rapidly  that  the  vine  is  killed  at  once."  (fcc.  As  reasons  to  support 
his'view,  he  alleges,  first,  on  the  observation  both  of  himself  and  hundreds 
of  others,  that  "  where  the  land  is  manured  with  that  kind  of  manure  that 
is  highly  charged  v/iih  ammonia,  the  malady  is  most  fatal.  Secondly, 
Tfhere  the  same  land,  side  by  side,  is  manured  with  manure  so  rotted  as  to 
have  it  sm.ell,  very  little  disease  is  found.  Thirdly,  the  hardiest  varieties  of 
potatoes  are  not  so  liable  to  the  disease  as  those  wfiich  are  more  tender  and 
feeble.  Fourthly,  that  kind  of  compost  possessing:  no  smell  of  ammonia 
will  invigorate  the  stalk  and  elude  the  disease."  "Manure  that  is  in  a  state 
of  fermentation,  when  applied  to  the  potato  hill,  or  manure  that  will  fer- 
ment, so  as  to  exhale  ammonia  to  any  considerable  extent  during  the 
growth  of  the  plant,  will  be  likely  to  engender  disease,"  &c.    "iVL,"  of  the 
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Indiana  Farmer,  after  mentioning  the  appearance  of  the  tops  of  the  pota- 
toes, (already  quoted  above,)  says  :  '•'  I  attributed  it  to  too  much  v/et,  as  they 
were  situated  where  the  water  (when  it  falls  copiously,  as  it  has  of  late) 
stands  for  some  time  after  failing."  Mr.  Lodge,  also,  in  a  letter  read  in  the 
New  York  Farmers'  Club,  says:  Our  seasons  vary—sometimes  very  hot 
and  dry,  followed  by  heavy  freshets  and  floods.  Lands  thus  drenched,  and 
not  drained  by  proper  deepening,  and  breaking  the  hard  pan,  must  safferj 
and  will  inevitably  cause  carl  in  the  leaf,  premature  its  growth,  and  stop 
the  progress  of  ihe  tubers,  and  in  this  tender  state  disease  will  follow."  Mr. 
Townsend,  of  Astoria,  in  the  same  meeting,  said  :  I  believe  that  this  dis- 
ease is  owing  to  the  seasons."  Judge  Yan  Wyck,  also,  in  the  same  ciab, 
said  :  "  Climate  and  seasons  no  doubt  aggravate  the  disease.  I  found  it  ex- 
isting three  years  ago  on  my  farm  in  New  Jersey,  in  a  wet  season  ;  and  itx 
the  next  season,  which  was  dry,  worse  still.  This  last  season,  which  was 
very  dry,  the  rot  was  worse  yet."  The  editor  of  the  American  Farmer,  re- 
marking upon  the  views  of  "  E.  B»"  relating  to  insects,  says  :  "  We  incline 
to  the  belief  that  the  rot  is  to  be  attributed  generally  to  atmospheric  influ- 
ences, an  undue  or  premature  springlike  weather  in  early  fall,  causing  the 
potatoes  which  are  at  a  vigorous  growth,  though  not  fully  matured  or  per- 
fected, to  begin  to  shoot  or  to  grow,  in  manner  as  though  they  had  beea 
planted  for  the  purpose.  This  premature  process  ferments  the  tubers  to  an 
incipient  state  of  decomposition  ;  and  hence  the  withering  of  the  vineSj 
and  the  consequent  deterioration  of  the  crop."  He  states,  also,  that  the 
same  idea  v/as  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Gowen,  of  Mount  Airy,  in  his  report  of 
crops  in  1843,  published  May  29,  1844,  in  the  American  Farmer. 

A.  Robinson,  in  the  Boston  Cultivator  of  December  20, 1845,  seems  dis- 
posed to  adopt  the  theory  which  explains  the  disease  from  the  influence  of 
the  weather,  &,c.  He  says  :  "  In  the  first  place  we  know  that  the  potato  is 
a  tender  plant,  and  cannot  withstand  a  great  deal  of  hardship  ;  we  know, 
too,  that  the  past  season  has  been  one  of  great  extremes  of  heat,  dryness^ 
and  moisture,  and  consequently  unpropitious  for  the  potatoes.  I  speak  par- 
ticularly of  our  vicinity,  where  the  earth  v/as  so  severely  parched,  wet,  and 
dry,  that  we  had  nearly  given  up  all  hopes  of  a  crop.  After  a  very  heavy 
rain,  it  remained  hot,  whi^j?  we  had  alternate  extremes  of  heat  and  raiOj 
which  set  the  earth  in  a  great  fermentation,  a  state  very  injurious  to  some 
sorts  of  vegetation."  Mr.  Cole,  of  the  Boston  Cultivator,  in  a  late  agricul- 
tural meeting  in  Boston,  (says  the  New  England  Farmer,)  ^'thought  the 
rot  should  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  atmospheric  influence.  He  said  that  apples 
of  various  kinds  had  been  affected  in  the  same  way.  Jewett's  fine  red  he  had 
known  for  thirty  years,  and  he  had  never  seen  it  so  much  affected  with  rot 
as  in  the  last  autumn.  He  thought  the  atmosphere  might  affect  varioq(s 
kinds  of  fruit,  in  the  same  way  as  it  affects  the  potato," 

From  the  above  views  it  will  be  seen  that  the  opinion  of  an  atmospheric 
influence  is  one  which  has  some,  who  are  both  scientific  and  practical  men, 
in  its  favor.  There  is  not,  indeed,  an  agreement  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere  affects  the  result ;  but  much  is  undoubtedly  attri4 
buted  by  many  to  this  as  a  great  general  cause  of  the  evil  under  consideratiorL 
Even  if  it  be  not  viewed  as  a  proximate  cause,  it  would  be  viewed  by  some 
as  a  more  ultimate  one.  But  such  a  fact  would  need  a  series  of  observa- 
tions for  more  than  two  or  three  years  to  form  a  satisfactory  conclusion, 
since  coincidences  might  exist  for  two  or  three  seasons  without  there  being 
any  thing  of  the  nature  of  cause  and  effect,  if  we  consider  the  words  to 
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hivply  origination,  or  any  thing  else  than  the  relation  of  simple  antecedent 
and  consequent. 

(d)  The  fviigys  theory  is  probably,  on  the  whole,  the  favorite  one  among 
those  who  have  v;ritten  on  the  subject  in  our  country.  ■  It  will  be  recol- 
lected thatia  the  last  report  tv/o  letters  were  given  of  Mr.  Tteschemacher,  of 
Boston,  advocating  this  view.  We  learn  that  he  still  maintains  the  same 
opinion.  In  iiis  letter  to  the  New  England  Farmer,  under  date  of  November 
19  last;  he  says  :  "  The  fangus  that  I  have  seen  vegetates  on  and  thickens 
the  sides  of  the  cells  of  which  the  potato  is  composed,  which  cells  contain 
the  grains  of  starch.  Tiie  starch  is  not  injured  until  the  sides  of  the  cells 
rotted  by  the  fungus  burst;  the  worms  or  mag^gots  breed,  and  the  whole 
finally  becomes  a  mass  of  putridity,  with  an  offensive  fungus-like  smell.'' 
He  also  fortifies  his  views  by  a  reference  to  those  of  Professor  Morren,  of 
the  University  of  Liege,  and  which  wiU  be  adverted  to  when  we  come  to 
the  consideration  of  the  disease  as  it  has  prevailed  abroad.  In  a  letter  also 
leceived  at  this  office  from  Mr.  Teschemacher,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
appendix  among  other  papers,  he  also  considers  the  views  adopted  by  the 
British  professors,  and  urges  the  following  objections  against  the  atmospheric 
theory,  which  attributes  the  disease  to  the  cold  uncongenial  weather.  He 
says :  "  But  quite  decisive  objections  to  this  view  are,  1st.  That  we  have 
had  a  warm  and  dry  summer  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  with  more  than  a 
usual  proportion  of  sunshine,  and  yet  the  disease  has  spread  with  equal  fa- 
tality here.  2d.  That  they  have  had  many  such  wet,  cloudy,  and  cold 
summers  before  in  Europe,  without  the  appearance  of  this  peculiar  disease 
in  the  potato,  it  is  clear,  therefore,  that  this  so  called  atmospheric  influence 
is  merely  a  name,  without  any  distinct  tangible  meaning  ;  and  the  evil  of 
accounting  for  the  disease  by  a  mere  name,  such  as  an  epidemic  or  atmo- 
spheric inflence,  is  to  stop  all  further  inquiry  and  investigation  either  into 
the  cause  or  remedy.  Is  the  seeds  of  the  fungi  were  not  there,  the  atmo- 
spheric influence  could  not  cause  them  to  vegetate ;  and  if,  knowing  the 
nature  of  these  fungi,  we  can  destroy  them  or  prevent  them  from  vegetating, 
there  is  an  end  of  the  disease.  Again  :  That  the  disease  has  increased  im- 
mensely since  1S44,  gives  a  very  strong  natural  presumption  that  it  arises 
from  the  rapid  and  more  widely  difl'used  propagation  of  a  vegetable  fungus, 
the  seeds  of  which,  (spores,)  according  to  Professor  Morren,  are  generated 
4B,:in  inconceivable  numbers."  "  That  there  are  peculiarcircumstances  which 
3filfavor  the  rapid  propagation  of  particular  fungi  is  certain,  and  equally  cer- 
tain^that  there  must  be  circumstances  uafavorable  to  it ;  and  it  is  to  the  stu- 
dy and  production  of  these  unfavorable  circumstances  that  we  have  to  look 
.^;  ,for  remedies."  The  writer  in  the  Farmers'  Cabinet,  whose  views  we  have 
2.poa:lready  quoted  as  being  that  the  disease  is  attributable  to  the  deficiency  of 
an  alkaline  base,  has  also  a  paper  in  the  same  journal,  in  which  he  attempts 
to  show  that,  if  the  fungus  theory  be  admitted,  his  views  are  still  correct,  inas- 
much as  he  claims  that  the  cause  of  fungi  is  the  same  defect  of  alkaline  sub- 
stances. He  says:  "A  chemical  analysis  of  the  plants  of  the  fungi  tribe 
will  sho  w  that  tiiey  contain  an  extremely  small  proportion  of  alkali— smaller 
than  any  other  class  of  vegetables.  Upon  whatever  spot  of  ground  the 
fungi  make  their  appearance,  there  is  a  want  of  alkali,"  &c.  Others  are 
also  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  evil  is  of  fungus  origin,  but,  as  they 
offer  nothing  new,  it  is  unnecessary  to  advert  to  their  opinions. 

It  may  perhaps  be  inquired,  if  the  disease  is  fungus,  whether,  after  all, 
there  must  not  be  something  peculiar  in  the  season,  or  the  soil,  or  condi- 
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tion  of  the  seed,  to  account  for  the  fact  that  it  should  appear  so  strikingly 
just  at  this  time;  and,  therefore,  if  the  fungus  theory  is  admitted,  whether 
we  have  pressed  the  investigation  as  far  as  we  may,  having  arrived  only  at 
a  proximate  cause,  while  the  cause  of  this  fungus  may  deserve  a  farther 
examination.  Mr.  Webber,  of  Charlestown,  N.  H.,  remarks,  in  his  letter  to 
the  office,  speaking  of  the  fungus  theory,  "A  supposition  of  this  kind  has 
heretofore  been  made  in  this  country  ;  but  it  seems  possible  that  this  may 
be  merely  a  mistake  of  the  effect  for  the  cause.  Decaying  vegetables  are 
almost  uniformly  the  prey  of  parasitic  or  fundus  gro\\nhs.  in  the  economy 
of  Providence,  it  seems  to  be  a  law  that  there  shall  be  no  waste,  and  that, 
wherever  there  is  nourishment,  there  shall  be  life  to  consume  it  and  be  sup- 
ported by  it,  and  that  the  decay  of  one  race  shall  afford  aliment  to  others. 
I  hardly  oversaw  a  rotten  potato  without  noticing  a  fungus  growth  upon 
it ;  and  potatoes  that  have  rotted  in  lowlands  or  in  the  cellar,  from  becom- 
ing water-soaked,  presented  no  obvious  appearance  to  the  eye  different  from 
those  that  decayed  in  the  manner  under  consideration  ;  fungus  growth  was 
equally  evident  in  both.  Still,  the  supposition  may  be  true  ;  but  other  and 
different  observations  are  wanted  to  establish  it.  The  death  of  plants  is, 
indeed,  often  seemingly,  and  sometimes  probably  really,  owing  to  the  at- 
tacks of  insects  and  parasites  ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  vegetable  kingdom  may  not  be  subject  to  diseases  as  well  as 
the  animal,  though  the  advances  made  in  the  study  of  vegetable  phj^sioiogy 
have  not  as  yet  made  us  acquainted  with  them ;  and  the  investigation  of 
the  subject  is  by  no  means  as  easy.  Where  so  little  is  known,  changes  that 
are  apparent  are,  by  the  prevailing  disposition  of  the  human  mind  to  assign 
a  cause  for  every  thing,  laid  hold  of  as  causes,  though  they  may  be  but  coin- 
cidences, concomitants,  or  even  results  ;  and  thus  the  appearance  of  parasites, 
whether  of  an  insect  or  vegetable  nature,  upon  a  decaying  plant  or  tree,  are 
apt  to  be  considered  the  cause,  when,  perhaps,  they  make  their  appearance 
only  because  the  tree  or  plant  is  unhealthy  ;  and  perhaps,  at  any  rate,  deriv- 
ing so  much  of  their  nourishment,  as  plants  do,  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  influences  of  light,  heat,  and  electricity.  In  modifying  and  directing  what 
may  be  considered  their  vital  actions,  it  would  seem  strange  if  they  should 
not  be  liable  to  suffer  at  times  severely  from  sudden  changes  of  atmospheric 
influence;  and,  where  so  widely  spread  a  destruction  as  the  one  in  questioa 
has  taken  place,  till  something  more  definite  can  reasonably  and  philosophi- 
cally be  shown  as  a  probable  cause,  it  would  seem  as  well  to  look  at  some 
such  change  as  the  real  cause.  Such,  indeed,  has  been  the  opinion  of 
many  ;  though  of  the  precise  nature  of  that  change  they  are  ignorant." 

The  above  remarks,  we  think,  are  entitled  to  attention,  and  the  views  ex- 
pressed coincide  much  with  those  we  are  disposed  to  entertain  in  rolation/ 
to  subject  under  consideration. 

9.  The  great  practical  question,  however,  is,  What  is  the  best  remedy  for 
the  wide  spread  evil  ?  So  far  as  the  knowledge  of  the  cause  may  aid  to 
suggest  the  remedy,  it  is  desirable  to  know  respecting  its  origin.  But  a 
remedy  may  ofttimes  be  found  by  experiment,  even  allowi/ig  that  the  true 
theory  of  the  source  of  the  evil  is  still  unknown.  Most  of  the  remedies, 
however,  correspond  with  some  of  the  views  as  they  have  been  given  above. 
In  some  instances,  the  same  remedy  having  been  found  eincacioas  by  the 
advocates  of  opposite  theories,  its  fitness  is  accounted  for  so  as  to  favor 
their  own  peculiar  views. 

There  is  some  considerable  diversity,  also,  respecting  the  actual  utility  of 
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i^ubstances  supposed  to  counteract  the  origin  or  progress  of  the  disease. 
Some  persons,  in  one  set  of  circumstances,  have  tried  a  remedy  and  re- 
.commended  it  as  sure.  Another,  however,  informs  the  public  that  it  will 
jQot  answer.  This  diversity,  it  is  probable,  might  often  be  accounted  for 
by  (he  different  condition  of  the  soil,  the  crop,  or  the  season,  dec,  in 
which  the  experiments  are  made.  We  shall  pursue  the  same  course  we 
Jiave  adopted  above,  and  present  the  various  suggestions  which  have  been 
made,  referring  as  before  to  the  appendix  No.  5,  where  the  papers  from 
which  we  draw  our  quotations  may  usually  be  found. 

The  advocates  of  the  insect  theory  recommend  a  number  of  articles  to 
,j)revent  or  remedy  the  evil.  The  editor  of  the  Boston  Cultivator,  alluding 
"to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Burril  of  Stoclibridge,  says  :  "  We  have  understood 
that  house-ashes  spread  on  the  hills  arouna  the  vines  after  they  have  grown 
a  few  inches  from  the  ground,  is  not  only  a  remedy  for  the  blight,  but  great- 
ly facilitates  the  growth  of  the  potato  on  some  soils.''  "  E.  B.''  of  Pompey, 
whose  statement  has  already  been  given,  speaking  of  the  vines,  says : 
As  a  remedy,  1  cut  off  the  diseased  part  and  destroyed  all  the  flies  I  could. 
(About  lU  o'clock  I  sprmkled  soap  suds  upon  one  small  patch,  and  no  flies 
were  found  upon  it  at  night,  though  many  were  found  upon  another  piece 
that  had  not  been  showered.  An  hour  before  sunset  I  sprinkled  the  suds 
left  from  washing  upon  the  whole."  Dr.  Stebbins,  to  guard  against  the  in- 
sects he  discovered,  sprinkled  his  vines  with  tobacco  liquid,  and  found  it 
to  be  an  effectual  remedy.  Mr.  Patilio  advises  the  use  of  sulphur.  Those 
who  attribute  the  disease  to  any  excess  or  defect  of  any  chemical  element, 
of  course  recommend  the  supply  or  withdrawal  of  that  substance  or  con- 
stituent part.  Thus  Mr.  Croft,  who  imputes  the  disease  to  the  want  of  a 
.jsuflicient  alkaline  base,  recommends  the  use  of  potash,  or  some  other 
alkali.  He  says  that  "  an  alkali  will  cure  the  rot  in  potatoes  in  two  ways — 
£rst  by  strengthening  the  cellular  tissue,  thus  preventing  the  rupturing  and 
consequent  disorganizing  of  the  potato,  which  would  result  in  decay  and 
.death  ;  and,  secondly,  by  neutralizing  the  carbonic  acid,  and  thus  destroy- 
ing the  infectious  principle."  He  also  alludes  to  experiments  made  by  Mr. 
Teschemacher  and  others,  and  says,  in  his  letter  to  this  ofiice  :  "  If,  there- 
fore, potash  be  not  present  in  sufficient  quantities,  we  may  reasonably  ex- 
pect that  the  potato  will  be  impeded  in  its  growth,  if,  indeed,  that  growth 
is  not  totally  arrested  ;  if,  while  the  growth  is  impeded,  the  supply  of  car- 
bonic acid  be  great,  and  the  potato  has  an  opportunity  of  absorbing  it,  such 
carbonic  acid,  by  its  infectious  properties,  will  disease  the  potatoes,  (even 
if  there  be  a  comparative  drought  at  the  time,)  and  such  disease,  if  it  be 
»  not  checked,  will  destroy  the  potato.  Carbonic  acid  loses  this  infectious 
.property  when  it  becomes  a  salt  by  union  with  an  alkah,  and  is  then  rather 
beneficial  than  injurious  ;  for  if  that  alkali  be  potash,  the  potato  plant  will 
.assimilate  both  the  potash  and  the  carbonic  acid;  and,  other  conditions 
being  equal,  the  result  will  be  a  large  and  healthy  growth."  The  fore- 
going remarks,"  he  adds,  "  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that,  by  supplying 
the  alkalies  in  sufficient  quantities,  we  should  at  least  save  our  potatoes 
from  the  rot."  He  then  alludes  to  numerous  cases  which  he  quotes  from 
the  last  report  of  this  office,  in  which  the  use  of  lime,  ashes,  plaster,  &c,, 
is  mentioned  as  having  been  of  great  advantage,  and  claims  that  his  view 
is  thus  abundantly  sustained  by  actual  experitiient.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
*jdo  more  than  refer  to  the  letter  itself,  in  the  appendix,  for  the  further 
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elucidation  of  his  views,  and  the  action  of  the  remedy  he  proposes.  His. 
arguments  must  be  allowed  to  be  ingenious,  and  perhaps  plausible. 

For  the  same  reason,  adverting  to  the  fungus  theory  and  his  own  view 
of  fungi^  as  caused  by  a  deficiency  of  alkalies,  he  says  :  "  The  fungi  bein^ 
composed  principally  of  carbon,  oxyg«n,  and  hydrogen,  feed  upon  carbonic 
acid  and  water  chiefly;  and,  consequently,  if  lime  or  potash  be  added  to 
the  soil  where  they  grow,  and  the  carbonic  acid  be  thereby  changed  inta 
a  salt,  the  fungi  have  nothing  to  feed  on,  and  do  not  attack  the  potato. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  there  is  7Lot  sufficient  alkali  given  to  the  potata 
crop  to  cause  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  potato,  is  in  its  own  form  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  as  such  the  sickly  root  oflers  the  proper  food  for  the  fungi,  and 
it  avails  itself  of  it — then  unfortunately  for  doing  so,  it  brings  down  upoa 
itself  the  charge  of  being  the  cause  of  the  potato  disease." 

Mr.  Weeks,  who  holds  that  the  disease  is  caused  by  the  excess  of  am- 
monia being  prevented  from  escaping,  urges  that  "  some  compost  or  other- 
substance  should  be  used  which  will  strengthen  the  stalk,  and  enable  it 
to  elaborate  the  sap  and  convey  back  from  the  air  to  the  root  nutritive 
elements,  so  necessary  to  the  hill,  in  order  to  preserve  the  tubers  there.'^ 
We  have  already  quoted  the  course  he  adopted  in  his  experiments,  which, 
proved  successful,  of  using  dilTerently  manured  land,  together  with  lime  ; 
and  afterwards,  when  the  plants  were  out  of  the  ground,  salt,  unleached 
ashes,  lime,  plaster,  &/C. 

"  Philo,"  of  Portland,  also  believes  the  disease  to  come  ^' from  an  over 
action  in  some  part  of  the  plant,  and  a  minor  action  in  some  other  part. 
And  it  is  very  evident  that  the  roots  cannot  penetrate  the  hard,  unbi-oken 
stratum,  to  obtain  moisture.''  He  advises  deep  ploughing,  so  that  there 
may  be  depth  enough  of  earth  to  allow  the  descending  roots  to  gather 
moisture  through  the  season,  to  act  in  concert  with  other  roots  and  the 
leaves,  thereby  preserving  a  healthy  state  of  the  plant. 

The  theory  suggested  by  "  G.  S.,"  of  Pendleton  county,  S.  C,  in  the 
Cultivator,  of  the  too  great  moisture  in  the  tops,  is  also  accompanied  by 
the  advice  to  cut  off  the  tops  near  the  ground,  as  the  appropriate  remedy.. 
Another  person  like'vise  recommends  the  cutting  off  the  tops  to  preserve 
the  tubers  before  the  disease  has  passed  to  them  from  the  vines. 

The  following  is  the  view  lately  communicated  to  the  New  York  Farm- 
ers' Club,  by  Nathaniel  Sands,  of  New  Windsor,  Orange  county.  New 
York.  He  says  :  "  I  have  found  that  by  planting  potatoes  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, I  have  good  crops.  The  tops  perished  in  August.  I  let  the  pota- 
toes lie  in  the  hills  till  September,  and  they  were  perfectly  sound.  I  have 
seen  some  disposed  to  decay,  upon  which  \  put  lime,  and  these  were  saved  I 
from  further  rot.  A  neighbor  of  mine  had  a  pond,  from  which  he  let  the  ' 
water  flow  upon  his  potato  field  in  dry  weather.  For  ten  years  past  he 
has  always  had  sound  potatoes."  To  prove  the  efficacy  of  this  watering 
of  his  potatoes  he  had  another  field  which  was  left  dry,  and  there  his  po- 
tatoes rotted.  "  The  tops  of  my  potatoes  totally  died  in  August,  but  the 
potatoes  kept  v^^ell  in  their  hills  till  dug  in  September.  What  I  call  late 
planting,  is  late  in  June.  I  do  not  let  my  planted  potatoes  be  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  manure  in  the  hills.  I  find  that  Avhen  rain  comes  and 
soaks  through  the  soil  and  manure,  the  potatoes  do  better  than  when  in 
close  contact  with  the  manure." 

A  writer  in  the  Bangor  Courier,  who  writes  over  the  signature  of  "A 
Glenburn  Farmer  "  who  supposes  that  the  potato  had  no  internal  disease^. 
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but  was  made  to  rot  by  an  external  influence,  which  he  says  was  fermen- 
tation^ recommends  the  drying  of  the  potatoes  by  exposure  to  the  air  and 
sun,  &c..  as  a  mode  of  preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease.  The  editor 
of  the  Maine  Farmer,  however,  controverts  this  view,  and  alleges  that  if 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  the  tubers  will  become  watery,  waxy,  and 
acrid  of  taste.  His  view  is,  that  they  should  be  stowed  away,  with  as 
much  sand  or  soil  among  them  as  could  conveniently  be  done. 

In  the  last  report  mention  was  made  of  lime  and  plaster,  ashes  and  salt, 
as  remedies  approved  by  some  persons.  We  find  instances  of  these  as 
having  resulted  favorably  in  the  different  agricultural  journals. 

Mr.  Teschemacher,  in  his  letter  of  the  I9th  of  November  last,  in  the 
New  England  Farmer,  again  recommends  it.  He  says:  "  I  think  that 
salt,  lime,  and  several  chemical  compounds,  will  destroy  the  disease.  I 
prefer  salt,  because,  when  mixed  in  the  soil,  it  may  get  into  the  juices  and 
circulate  through  the  whole  plant.  Lime  or  lime-water  would  do  the  same 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  is  far  less  soluble  than  salt."  He  then  adverts 
to  the  fact  that  salt  has  been  used,  and  near  the  seashore,  without  effect, 
which  he  supposes  may  arise  from  there  not  being  a  sufficiency  of  saline 
matter  in  the  sea- weed  used,  <fcc.  In  his  letter  to  the  oflice,  already  re- 
ferred to,  (and  for  which  see  the  appendix,)  he  enters  more  fully  into  the 
question.  He  says  :  "  The  truth,  as  respects  the  application  to  potatoes 
dug,  is  probably  that  if  the  disease  is  already  under  the  skin  the  salt  can- 
not penetrate,  and  then,  unless  the  brine  were  very  strong,  the  moisture 
of  the  solution  may  accelerate  the  progress ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  an 
entirely  untainted  potato,  if  covered  with  a  strong  briny  solution,  will  ever 
receive  the  disease.  The  instances  where  salt  has  been  used  in  the  soil, 
and  the  potatoes  have  escaped,  are  not  unfrequent.  After  numerous  in- 
quiries, I  have  heard  but  one  solitary  exception,  where  six  bushels  to  the 
acre  had  been  karroio-jcl  in,  the  potatoes  had  the  rot  the  same  as  those 
without  salt.  I  admit  that  this  alone  would  be  fatal  to  the  virtue  of  the 
remedy,  were  it  not  for  one  circumstance.  I  found,  on  inquiry,  that  the 
soil  was  the  stiffest  and  most  unyielding  clay,  and  into  this  water  cannot 
freely  penetrate,  much  less  water  thickened  with  salt}  the  experiment, 
therefore,  does  not  prove  the  use  of  salt,  for,  in  every  probability,  it  was 
washed  from  the  surface,  or  never  penetrated  to  the  roots  of  the  potato." 
There  are  several  instances,  he  adds,  "  in  which  the  application  of  chlorine 
gas  has  clearly  destroyed  the  disease ;  but  this  application  on  a  large  scale 
is  impossible,  and,  besides,  is  liable  to  very  dangerous  and  fatal  accidents; 
but  salt  is  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and  soda  "  Unslacked  lime  will  also 
destroy  this  fungus,  and  must,  therefore,  be  a  most  excellent  addition  to 
the  soil,  with  salt;  but  lime  is  not  so  easily  caused  to  circulate  in  the  juices, 
except  as  lime-water.  Then  the  acids  in  the  plant  would  quickly  satu- 
rate it  and  change  its  nature;  in  addition  to  which,  it  attracts  carbonic  acid 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  becomes  a  carbonate  of  lime,  in  which  state  its 
powers  on  fungi  are  very  questionable." 

With  rt^ference  to  the  preparation,  (fc-c,  of  the  next  year's  crop,  Mr.  Tes- 
chemacher further  says :  "  I  have  given  much  study  and  reflection  to  the 
subject,  and  the  result  is  the  following  recommendation  :  Let  the  potatoes 
intended  to  be  planted  be  selected  with  the  greatest  care,  with  the  fairest  and 
clearest  skins;  rejecting  all  such  as  have  small,  dark,  soft,  pustulous  look- 
ing spots,  which  are  often  not  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin  ;  powder  them 
over  liberally  with  fresh  quick-lime,  and  keep  them  as  warm  and  as  dry 
as  possible.    It  is,  however,  indi«;pensable  that  the  warmth  be  a  dry  heat. 
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The  spot  for  planting  should  be  a  good  loamy  virgin  soil,  or  a  spot  that 
has  not  been  broken  up  for  years,  and  as  dry  and  well  drained  as  can  be 
had.  Do  not  use  any  manure,  but  put  in  guano  if  so  minded,  as  it  is  not 
possible  that  the  seeds  of  the  fungus  can  exist  in  it,  whereas  manure  may 
be  a  fertile  source  of  them.  Just  before  planting,  plough  both  lime  and 
salt  into  the  land,  then  steep  the  tuber  in  a  strong  solution  of  brine,  to 
which  a  little  bluestone  (sulphate  of  copper)  may  be  added,  and  commit 
tliem  to  the  soil.  I  have  not  said  anything  respecting  the  quantity,  as 
this  must  depend  on  the  soil." 

We  may  add  here  some  instances  in  which  salt,  lime,  (fcc,  have  been 
said  to  be  used,  and  the  effects  of  them.  In  the  Ohio  Cultivator  it  is  stated, 
from  the  Akron  Democrat,  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  White,  of  that  place,  on  re- 
moving some  potatoes,  filled  two  barrels,  one  of  which  had  been  used  for 
flour  and  the  other  for  salt,  from  the  same  heap,  and  put  them  side  by  side, 
covered  with  the  same  boards.  After  some  time  those  in  the  salt  barrel 
were  found  to  be  perfectly  sound,  while  those  in  the  flour  barrel  were  all, 
or  nearly  all,  rotten.  "  This,"  says  the  Ohio  Cultivator,  "  would  go  to 
prove  what  has  before  been  asserted,  that  salt,  in  some  cases  at  least,  is 
beneficial  in  preserving  potatoes  from  the  rot  after  harvesting.  Lime  also 
has  been  found  useful  for  this  purpose ;  but  more  experiments  are  needed 
with  both  before  the  question  of  their  utility  can  be  fully  settled."  Again : 
Lime  the  iiicdlcine  for  jjolatoes. — Two  fields  of  potatoes,  side  by  side, 
m  this  village,  one  dressed  with  tan-yard  manure,  in  which  was  consid- 
erable lime,  received  no  bhght  or  rot.  In  the  other  field,  with  common 
barn-yard  manure,  the  tops  were  early  blighted,  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  potatoes  rotted." — Brunsvnck  [Me.)  Pioneer. 

In  the  New  York  Farmers'  Club,  of  September  2, 1845,  Mr.  Thompson, 
of  Astoria,  says  :  "  I  used  lime  freely  on  my  potatoes,  and  they  rotted." 
Mr.  Fleet  said  :  "  I  have  remarked  many  experiments  made  with  hme — 
some  good  and  others  bad."  As  the  potato  is  an  exhausting  plant,  he  did 
not  understand  why  the  second  crop  should  have  been  larger  than  the 
first;  but,  on  looking  at  the  analysis  of  the  potato,  thinks  it  is  attributable 
to  the  salt;  and  believed,  further,  that  20  bushels  of  unleached  ashes  to 
the  acre  would  have  increased  his  crop  to  600  bushels  per  acre.  The  anal- 
ysis of  the  potato,  as  he  quotes  it  from  Professor  Johnston,  is  as  follows : 


Potash 

Soda    -  - 
Lime    -  -  - 

Magnesia 
Alumina 
Oxide  of  iron  - 
Silica   .  -  -  - 

Sulphuric  acid 
Phosphoric  acid 
Chlorine 

In  the  same  club,  November  4,  1845,  Mr.  Colt,  of  Paterson,  writes  :  "  I 
have  cultivated  old  grounds,  and  used  on  them  a  compost— one  of  salt,  one 
of  lime,  one  of  plaster,  and  two  of  wood  ashes;  and  then  the  same  compost, 
adding  one  of  guano  mixed.  There  was  very  httle  difi'erence  in  the  re- 
sult—rather in  favor  of  bone  dust  and  guano.  There  was  no  rot.   On  new 


Roots. 

Tops. 

Total. 

-  80.5 

327.3 

407.8 

-  46.6 

0,3 

469.9 

-  6.6 

517.0 

523.6 

-  6.5 

70.0 

76.5 

-  1.0 

0.2 

1.2 

-  0.6 

0.8 

1.4 

-          -  1.7 

196.0 

197.7 

-  10.8 

16.8 

27.6 

-  8.0 

78.3 

86.3 

-  3.2 

20 

5.2 
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ground,  I  made  use  of  salt,  ashes,  and  plaster  ;  and  on  this  ground  I  have 
the  best  potatoes,  but  no  rot  in  either.  From  this  I  came  perhaps  to  the 
■wrong  conclusion  that  salt,  lime,  and  plaster  of  Paris  will  prevent  the  rot." 
Mr.  Hammond,  of  Conesville,  in  the  April  number  of  the  Cultivator  for 
1845,  says:  "  Lime  has  been  said  lo  be  a  preventive  of  rot.  It  proved 
7iot  to  be  so  in  this  case.  Some  coarse  lime  had  been  spread  on  a  part  of 
the  field.  Some  hills,  where  the  lime  happened  to  be  scattered,  were  par- 
ticularly examined,  and  found  to  be  much  more  rotted  than  where  nothing 
was  put.  Plaster  was  used  in  most  of  the  crop.  Two  rows  were  left 
through  the  field  without  plaster.  No  difference  could  be  discovered  be- 
tween these  and  other  rows  in  the  condition  of  the  potatoes."  E.  V.  N. 
Dox,  of  Lafayette,  in  Oneida  county.  New  York,  in  the  February  number 
of  the  Cultivator,  says,  in  reference  to  the  use  of  salt  for  the  potato  crop: 

Three  years  ago  I  "had  a  field  in  excellent  heart  planted  with  potatoes, 
which  gave  an  excellent  crop,  averaging  300  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
next  year  it  so  happened  that  it  became  necessary  to  plant  the  same  field 
with  potatoes,  but  1  feared  lest  the  worms  should  destroy  the  crop,  as  they 
appeared  quite  numerous  at  the  first  digging ;  but  I  proposed  to  remedy 
this  by  sowing  salt,  which  I  did  about  a  fortnight  before  planting,  at  the 
rate  of  a  barrel  per  acre."  He  states  that  he  supposed  the  salt  would  kill 
the  worm,  but  it  did  not.  The  crop,  however,  on  digging,  gave  420  bush- 
els to  the  acre — far  beyond  his  expectations. 

The  experiments  of  Colonel  Clark,  as  stated  by  him  to  the  New  York 
Farmers'  Club,  and  also  in  his  letter  to  this  office,  deserve  notice,  as 
showing  the  success  of  the  remedies  he  had  adopted  for  the  diseased  po- 
tato. He  says  that  he  selected  a  lot  which  had  been  rejected  as  unfit  for 
use.  These  he  divided  into  three  parcels.  "  No.  1  was  subjected  for  12 
hours  to  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  ;  No.  2  to  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  recently  burned  lime,  (quick-lime;)  No.  3,  in  a  moist  state,  was 
sprinkled  over  with  quick-lime  water,  slacked  to  dryness.  Nos.  1  and 
2,  after  being  thus  treated,  were  spread  on  a  brick  hearth,  and  No.  3  was 
suffered  to  remain  covered  partially  with  a  dry  caustic  lime,  and  all  of  them 
so  suffered  to  remain  for  6  weeks,  when  they  were  examined,  and  the  dis- 
ease found  to  have  been  wholly  arrested.  The  potatoes  in  Nos.  1  and  3 
were  somewhat  shrunk,  probably  from  the  too  caustic  treatment  which 
they  had  received  ;  but  No.  2,  or  that  which  had  been  steeped  for  12  hours 
in  lime-water,  were  plump  and  good,  and  where  the  diseased  portions  or 
blotches  came  off  with  the  rind."  "  The  parcel  from  which  he  took  the 
potatoes  on  which  he  experimented,"  he  says,  continued  to  perish,  and 
were  finally  thrown  away  as  worthless."  He  adds:  "Exposure  to  the 
atmosphere,  in  a  dry  place,  may  have  had  a  beneficial  eflfect;  but  as  the 
disease  is,  beyond  doubt,  occasioned  by  fungi  of  a  very  delicate  texture, 
these  were  destroyed  or  decomposed  by  the  acrid  substances  to  which 
they  \vere  exposed.  If  mistaken  in  the  character  of  the  disease,  and  it 
should  ultimately  be  found  to  result  from  the  depredations  of  animalculse, 
the  cure  may  be  ascribed  to  the  same  cause.  The  results  of  my  experi- 
ments induce  me  to  believe  that  the  absence  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  lime- 
stone (carbonate  or  phosphate  of  lime)  in  soils,  is  the  cause  of  the  disease 
in  the  potato.  If  it  be  owing  to  other  cause  or  causes,  the  remedy  indi- 
cated, it  seems  to  me,  is  the  free  use  of  lime-water  made  from  lime  slacked 
to  dryness,  or  of  unleached  ashes,  at  the  planting  or  first  dressmg  sea- 
son of  the  potato  ;  and  I  suggest  to  farmers  who  may  have  been  sufferers 
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from  this  wide  spread  pestilence  in  their  crops,  to  try  whether  a  judicious 
use  of  these  materials  may  not  prove  a  corrective  for  or  a  prevention  of  this 
disease." 

We  have  thus  ptesented  the  substance  of  the  accounts  before  us,  as  re- 
lates to  the  appearance  of  the  potato  crop  of  our  country,  and  the  views 
entertained  respecting  the  cause  and  remedy  of  the  (so  called)  potato  rot. 
We  do  not  feel  sufficiently  satisfied,  from  this  examination,  to  offer  any  de- 
cided opinion  as  to  the  cause  or  origin  of  the  evil.  There  are,  however, 
some  deductions  which  we  think  we  are  authorized  to  make,  and  which 
may  serve  to  embody  the  results  of  our  somewhat  extended  consideration 
of  the  foregoing  particulars. 

1st.  That  all  the  detailed  appearances  cannot  be  considered  as  legiti- 
mate effects  of  any  one  cause. 

2d.  That  mmiy  of  them  are  merely  accidental^  and  that  their  presence 
or  absence  would  prove  nothing  as  to  the  nature  of  the  cause  of  that  evil 
with  which  they  are  associated. 

3d.  That  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  cause  itself^  and  its  mode 
of  develQpmeiU^  have  often  been  covfounded  together,  or  mistaken  one  for 
the  other. 

4th.  That  there  is  great  reason  to  doubt  v/hether  the  immediate  effects 
of  the  latent  cause  have  been  so  far  subject  of  observation,  that  an  accu- 
rate and  sure  opinion  can  be  formed  respectino^  it. 

5th.  ThfU,  whatever  be  the  cause,  there  are  different  stages  of  its  de- 
velopmeni—deffi^ces  of  its  power  ;  and  that  these  depend  on  a  variety  of 
adaptations  in  the  circumstances  of  the  crop. 

6th.  That  the  rapidity  of  development  also  corresponds  with  the  aid  de- 
rived from  extraneous  circumstances  ;  and  hence  some,  if  not  all  of  the 
evil  results  may  be  remedied. 

Tth.  That  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  remedy  suggested  has  been  suffi- 
ciently tried  to  enable  us  to  pronounce  it  a  certain  or  sure  one. 

8th.  That  it  is  important  to  study  more  accurately  the  influence  of  soil^ 
seed,  culture^  temperature^  and  cou.dition  uf  the  atmosphere  ou  this  crop  ; 
and  that  it  is  only  by  a  series  of  careful  and  discriminating  observations 
that  w^e  can  clearly  decide  on  the  probable  origin  and  most  fitting  remedy. 

9th.  That  many  of  the  preventives  or  checks  recommended  have,  in 
their  favor,  so  good  proof  of  a  degree  of  efficacy,  that,  till  better  are  dis- 
covered, they  may  be  safely  adopted,  suitable  regard  being  had  to  the  sim- 
ilar or  different  circumstances  of  their  applicatioH. 

We  believe  there  has  been,  as  usual,  injury  sustained  to  the  potato  crop 
of  the  United  States  by  the  prevalence  of  ordinary  and  common  causes, 
such  as  must  be  expected,  more  or  less,  every  year.  We  do  notdoubt,  also,  / 
that  there  has  been  an  extraordinary  loss  of  this  valuable  product;  but 
whether  it  be  owing  to  some  before  known  cause,  which,  from  the  peculiari- 
ty of  the  season  or  some  unknown  circumstances,  has  exerted  an  unusual  in- 
fluence, and  thus  a  new  development,  or  to  some  hitherto  unexperienced 
cause  till  within  a  short  period  past,  we  cannot  say.  Whatever  it  is,  its  pro- 
gress is  not  yet  fully  traced,  and  it  is  only  till  more  light  shall  be  shed  on  the 
subject  that  we  can  confidently  pronounce  in  favor  of  any  one  theory  ;  and 
it  seems  probable  that  thereis  acombinationof  the  views  that  have  been  sug- 
gested necessary,  in  order  to  account  for  its  various  phases,  as  we  cannot 
resolve  all  the  great  features  into  one,  entirely  independent  of  all  others.  It 
so  happens,  however,  that  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  make  a  comparison 
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as  to  the  aspect  of  the  evil  among  ourselves,  and  in  those  countries  where 
it  has  prevailed. 

The  prevalence  of  the  evil  in  Great  Britain  and  on  parts  of  the  continent, 
during  the  past  season,  has  led  to  numerous  statements  or  accounts  respect- 
ing the  appearance  of  the  vines  and  the  tubers,  and  occasioned  considerable 
diversity  of  sentiment  even  among  the  learned  and  scientific,  as  well  as  the 
simple  practical  farmer,  respecting  the  origin  and  cause,  and  the  bestmethod 
of  treating  it.  The  supposed  causes,  however,  are  much  less  in  number 
than  in  our  country,  at  least  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  them. 
"We  have  seen  scarcely  any  attempt  to  trace  the  evil  to  insects  ;  but  nearly 
all  writers  seem  either  to  consider  it  asmospheric,  from  over-cultivation, 
deterioration,  or  fungus.  It  is  called  by  a  variety  of  names,  as  the  potato 
blight,  rot,  disease,  gangrene,  cholera,  murrain,  &c.  The  usual  name  is 
the  blii.'-ht,  or  rot  The  appearances  of  the  vine  and  the  tuber  are  generally 
described  in  very  similar  terms,  and  these  correspond  nearly  to  the  same 
already  heretofore  given  in  this  country.  It  seems  to  be  thought  that 
traces  of  it  have  been  heretofore  seen  in  some  places,  but  these  were  not 
sufficient  to  excite  particular  notice  till  within  the  last  season. 

The  enrliesi  meniion  we  find  of  its  appearance  in  our  English  periodicals 
'was  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  Isle  of  Jersey.  This  was  about  the  Uth 
or  12th  of  August  last;  and  perhaps  somewhat  earlier,  for  we  find  some 
difficulty  in  fixing  its  precise  date.  It  is  noticed  by  a  correspondent  from 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  with  no  date  of  time,  in  the  London  Gardener's 
Chronicle  of  August  16 ;  another  from  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  in  the  same  paper, 
of  August  23  ;  and  also  by  another  in  the  Isle  of  Guernsey,  in  the  Mark 
Lane  Express,  of  August  25,  1845.  From  the  southern  part  of  England, 
it  rapidly  passed  through  Devon,  Cornwall,  Sussex,  and  Norfolk,  towards 
the  north,  and  finally,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks,  we  learn  of  its 
ravages  as  liaving  commenced  in  Ireland  and  various  other  parts  of  the 
Kingdom.  It  may  be  useful  to  quote  from  the  description  thus  early  given, 
of  the  appearances.  Dr.  T.  Bell  Salter,  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  a  letter  to 
the  London  Gardener's  Chronicle,  edited  by  Prof  Lindley,  says  :  "  A  bhght 
of  unusual  character,  which  almost  universally  affects  the  potatoes  in  this 
island,  having  been,  within  the  last  few  days,  repeatedly  brought  to  my 
notice,"  &c. — he  then  goes  onto  describe  the  appearances  as  folio  .vs: 
"  I'he  first  appearance  is  a  dark  spot  on  the  margin  of  the  leaf,  which  with- 
ers the  leaf  and  spreads  rapidly  to  the  stem.  The  discoloration  soon  ex- 
tends along  the  stem,  in  the  course  of  the  vessels,  and  the  whole  plant  rap- 
idly becomes  black ;  so  that  within  the  course  of  three  days  after  a  plant 
has  been  attacked,  it  has  become  totally  destroyed.  With  this  appearance 
in  the  upper  part,  there  co-exists  a  fatal  change  in  the  tubers;  they  become 
likewise  spotted  at  first  near  the  eyes,  on  the  upper  surface;  the  cuticle 
separates,  ihe  substance  becomes  friable,  and  the  change  soon  spreads 
through  the  whole  potato.  All  situations,  high  or  low,  and  whatever  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  appear  to  be  equally  visited.  The  attack  on  the  plant 
appears  invariably  to  commence  in  the  leaf,  and  not  in  the  stem;  and  the 
spot  commences  at  the  margin,  corrugating  the  leaf  as  it  spreads.  It  is 
black  on  the  upper  surface  ;  but  on  the  lower  surface,  though  black  in  the 
centre,  it  is  whitish  or  gray  on  the  margin,  but  neither  minute  insects  nor 
fungi  can  be  seen  with  a  strong  lens.  That,  as  regards  the  green  portion, 
the  leaf  is  affected  before  the  stems,  I  am  quite  clear;  but  the  questioa 
arises,  is  the  disease  in  the  root  and  tuber  the  cause  or  consequence  of  the 
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above  change?"  He  supposes  it  to  be  the  consequence,  especially  fronx; 
one  case,  where,  from  ripeness,  the  green  leaves  were  on  the  point  of  with- 
ering when  attacked.    The  affection  did  not  at  all  extend  to  the  roots. 

He  next  describes  the  change  in  the  tuber,  and  says  :  "  The  first  appear- 
ance much  resembles  a  severe  burn,  the  root  turning  gray  or  ash-colored, 
and  the  cuticle  coming  off.  The  taste  is  pungent  and  nauseous  as  the  dis- 
ease advances."  Another  writer  says  :  "  I  yesterday  saw  a  piece  of  pota- 
toes that  looked  as  if  they  had  all  been  scorched,  although  but  two  days  be- 
fore they  were  looking  as  healthy  as  need  be.  They  become  attacked  with: 
small  brown  spots,  and  in  less  than  forty-eight  hours  they  are  quite  burnt 
up,  and  the  smell  arising  from  them  is  most  disagreeable.  The  potatoes, 
when  cut  into,  have  the  appearance  of  being  frost-bitten,"  &c.  In  the 
Chronicle  of  August  23,  Richard  Gifford  writes  from  Jersey  that  the  dis- 
ease appeared  there  about  three  weeks  before — about  August  1st ;  that  the 
places  most  affected  were  under  the  hedges  and  in  the  coldest  part  of  the^ 
fields.  Another  writer  in  the  same  paper  says  :  "  The  centre  of  the  plots^ 
has  been  first  affected  that "  the  haulm  smells  remarkably  like  new-made 
hay,  and  the  whole  mischief  above  ground  is  done  in  three  or  four  days.'^' 
Another  writer  mentions  that  in  one  night  the  leaves  of  potatoes  had  turned 
as  if  struck  by  frost.  A  correspondent,  also,  of  the  Mark  Lane  Express  of 
August  25,  writing  from  Guernsey,  under  date  of  August  16,  says  :  "  Upta 
Monday  last,  August  11,  the  promise  was  for  the  most  abundant  crop  ever 
known  ;  the  whole  looked  healthy  ;  in  one  night  the  mischief  was  done — ■ 
the  v/hole  of  the  stalk  and  leaf  turned  as  black  as  your  hat, and  the  potatoes 
rotted  in  the  ground."  Other  particulars,  mentioned  by  different  writers^ 
are,  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  potato  was  affected  in  some  two  or  three 
places  ;  roots  fair  lo  the  eye  when  boiled,  were  as  if  frost-bitten,  and  were^ 
uneatable  ;  tubers  nearest  the  surface  affected.  In  Sussex,  "  first  appear- 
ance in  low  and  cold  situations  ;  then  hills  and  slopes  ;  the  site  of  an  old- 
stone  pit,  on  high  ground,  clearly  traceable  in  a  large  field  by  first  appear- 
ance of  disease  and  decay  of  potatoes."  In  Folkestone  "  the  most  perfect 
drainage  does  not  cure,  but  accelerates  the  evil."  In  some  cases  the  early 
potatoes  were  the  most  affected  ;  but  in  St.  Helier,  Jersey,  the  attack  is  said 
to  have  taken  place  about  the  4th  or  5th  of  August ;  the  barometer  was 
very  low,  and  had  been  so  for  some  time  ;  the  electric  matter  also  filled  the 
air  from  the  22d  July,  without  thunder;  early  and  late  potatoes  were  equally 
affected  ;  the  places  where  they  were  most  affected  last  year  suffered  a 
month  earlier  this  year."  From  others,  also,  we  learn  that  the  sound  pota- 
toes are  most  remote  from  the  haulm,  and  bad  ones  just  at  the  bottom  of  it,, 
the  ends  being  attached  to  the  haulms,"  Mr.  T.  P.  Elliot  mentions,  before 
the  disease  was  announced  in  a  part  of  Ireland,  that  there  had  been  a  dis- 
ease there  for  three  or  four  years  past  which  had  done  much  mischief;  "  in- 
stead of  commencing  above  ground,  it  seems  to  commence  with  the  decay  of 
the  old  set."  The  editor  says  that  it  is  "  only  a  mild  f©rm  of  the  murrain." 
In  Cornwall  a  writer  mentions,  "  in  the  early  part  of  th^  preceding  snmmer 
we  had  two,  and  only  two,  excessively  hot  days  The  heat  was  intense  ; 
it  came  on  suddenly  and  lasted  only  forty-eight  hours  ;"  a  crop  of  potatoes 
was  noticed  the  day  before  this  accession  of  heat  as  thriving  and  in  perfect 
health  ;  they  were  of  recent  growth,  and  the  stalks  had  not  sprouted.  On 
being  visited  after  the  hot  days,  the  plants  had  all  made  very  long  shoots  of 
leafless  stalks,  and  this  rapid  growth  had  taken  place  in  forty-eight  hours. 
On  the  fall  of  the  temperature  the  plants  became  sickly,  and  were  soon 
"blighted.    Another  writer  says,  that  in  June,  when  digging  up  early  pota- 
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toes,  before  there  had  been  any  appearance  of  disease  even  in  the  haulm,. 
"  there  were  left  on  the  surface,  fully  exposed  to  the  weather,  sixteen  po- 
tatoes, twelve  of  which  are  now  found  to  be  infected,  the  most  exposed 
portien  of  the  tuber  being  the  worst."  Another  writer  states  that  the  dis- 
ease was  "  first  established  by  means  of  the  haulm  on  that  end  of  the  po- 
tato, which  henceforth  assumes  a  darker  color,  at  first,  for  a  week  or  two, 
merely  on  the  surface  ;  this,  by  degrees,  spreads  to  the  eye  end  of  the  po- 
tato ;  and  it  is  when  established  there,  that  the  chief  work  of  destruction 
occurs.  Shortly  after  this  the  character  of  bruised  flesh  appears,"  &c. 
"  I  have  not  a  doubt  on  my  mind  that  this  mildew  commences  with  the 
leaf,  like  other  mildews  ;  and,  breaking  up  the  tissue  there,  which  is  ex- 
tremely delicate  and  watery,  compared  with  other  mildew  subjects,  in- 
duces the  gangrene,  which,  finding  a  proper  nidus  all  the  way  down  the 
stem,  descends  rapidly  through  the  stem  into  the  potato,  the  cellular  tissue 
of  which,  in  the  interior,  affords  as  ready  a  facility  for  the  spread  of  it." 
Another  writer  mentions  that  clay  soils  escaped  best,  but  that  in  the  por-' 
ous  green-sand  formation  it  proved  the  worst.  Another  still  says  that 
sward  potatoes  are  best.  Another  writer,  in  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  de- 
scribes the  aspect  of  the  potato  as  follows  :  "  The  disease  apparently  at- 
tacks the  plants  in  the  fibrillee  of  the  roots,  and  where  the  root  passes  into 
the  tuber  or  solid  bulb  of  the  potato.  An  interruption  having  taken  place 
between  the  supply  and  the  demand  of  the  living  plant  by  the  decay  of  the 
root  and  its  fibrillse,  its  stalk  quickly  droops  and  withers  in  proportion  to 
the  progress  of  the  malady.  The  thin  outer  coat  of  the  potato  may  now 
be  perceived  roughened  and  thickened  in  one  or  more  patches,  and  these, 
when  cut  through,  show  that  the  internal  structure  of  the  tuber  is  altered, 
the  change  commencing  immediately  beneath  the  cuticle  or  outer  skin  ; 
the  pulp  is  changed  to  a  rusty  brown  color,  like  a  bruised  apple,  in  thick- 
ness varying  with  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the  disease  ;  eventually 
the  structure  of  the  whole  potato  is  converted  into  a  reddish  brown,  half 
rotten  mass." 

In  some  parts  of  Ireland,  great  complaint  is  also  made  of  the  intolera- 
ble effluvia  proceeding  from  the  fields,  so  that  persons  could  with  diffi- 
culty be  obtained  to  dig  the  potatoes.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  the 
strong  soils  are  noticed  as  being  much  the  most  affected;  while  the  pota- 
toes OQ  the  lighter  ones  escape  with  less  damage. 

Such  are  some  of  the  accounts  which  are  given  of  the  potato  rot  in 
Great  Britain  ;  and  we  think  that,  comparing  the  descriptions  with  those 
which  were  given  in  1844,  and  during  the  last  season  of  the  disease  prev- 
alent in  this  country,  we  can  scarcely  entertain  a  doubt  that  it  is  of  the 
same  nature  with  that  which  has  occasioned  so  much  alarm  among  our 
own  farmers  and  the  community  generally  where  the  crop  is  considered 
an  important  one.  It  is  therefore  desirable  to  know  what  are  the  views  of 
scientific  and  practical  men  in  Great  Britain  as  to  its  nature  and  origin, as 
well  as  the  remedies  best  adapted  to  prevent  its  future  appearance  and  pro- 
gress. We  are  favorably  circumstanced  in  this  respect,  as  we  are  enabled 
to  refer  to  the  opinions  of  such  men  as  Professors  Lindley,  Lyon,  Playfair, 
Johnston,  Buckland,  as  well  as  many  practical  and  observing  farmers  and 
gardeners.  The  English  papers  are  full  of  communications  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  we  shall  confine  ourselves  principally  to  those  which  we  find  in 
the  agricultural  papers  of  high  standing,  and  we  have  thrown  in  an  ap- 
pendix (No.  6)  a  variety  of  extracts,  which  we  have  quoted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  the  view  here  given  of  the  disease  in  that  country. 
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The  theory  most  generally  adopted  by  the  scientific  men  of  Great  Britain 
•is  that  which  attributes  the  disease  mainly  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  sea- 
son. Some  appear,  however,  to  adopt  that  of  the  fungus ;  and  others  as- 
<OTbe  the  evil  to  over  cultivation  and  deterioration  of  the  seed,  (fcc. 

On  the  first  announcement  of  the  disease,  Prof  Lindley,  editor  of  the 
Gardener's  Chronicle,  gives  the  following  statement  of  his  views  :  "  The 
cause  of  this  calamity  is,  we  think,  clearly  traceable  to  the  season.  During 
all  the  first  weeks  of  August,  the  temperature  has  been  cold  from  two  to 
three  degrees  below  the  average;  we  have  had  incessant  rain  and  no  sun- 
shine. The  potato  absorbs  a  very  large  quantity  of  water ;  its  Avhole  con- 
struction is  framed  with  a  view  of  its  doing  so  ;  and  its  broad  succulent 
leaves  are  provided  in  order  to  enable  it  to  part  with  this  water.  But  a 
low  temperature  is  unfavorable  to  the  motion  of  the  ^uids,  or  to  the  action 
of  the  cells  of  the  plant ;  and,  moreover,  sunlight  is  required  in  order  to 
enable  the  water  sent  into  the  leaves  to  be  perspired.  In  feeble  light,  the 
amount  of  perspiration  from  a  plant  is  comparatively  small ;  in  bright  sun- 
shine it  is  copious  ;  in  fact,  the  amount  of  perspiration  is  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  light  that  falls  upon  a  leaf,  &c.  During  the  pres- 
ent season,  all  this  important  class  of  functions  has  been  deranged.  The 
potatoes  have  been  compelled  to  absorb  an  unusual  quantity  of  water,  the 
lowness  of  temperature  has  prevented  their  digesting  it,  and  the  absence 
of  sunlight  has  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  get  rid  of  it  by  perspi- 
ration. Under  these  circumstances,  it  necessarily  stagnated  in  their  inte- 
rior, and  the  inevitable  result  of  that  was  rot.  If  the  first  days  of  July 
had  not  been  suddenly  hot,  it  would  not  have  happened ;  if  we  had  had 
sunlight  with  rain,  it  would  not  have  happened  ;  and  perhaps  it  would  not 
have  occurred  had  the  temperature  been  high  instead  of  low,  even  al- 
though the  sun  did  not  shine,  and  rain  fell  incessantly.  It  is  the  combi- 
nation of  untoward  circumstances  that  has  produced  the  mischief  Al- 
though we  first  see  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  in  the  leaves,  and  then  in 
the  haulm,  yet  we  believe  that  it  commences  under  ground,  in  that  part  of 
the  haulm  which  is  just  above  the  old  set;  there,  water  collects  the  most; 
there  the  temperature  is  the  lowest,  and  there  the  old  set  itself,  acting  like 
a  sponge,  and  itself  decaying,  feeds  the  live  stem  with  semi-putrid  matter." 

In  answer  to  the  objection  that  potatoes  thrive  very  well  when  summers 
are  unusually  favorable,  as  the  last,  he  says :  "  The  potato  then  grows 
■slowly  ;  its  tissue  becomes  thoroughly  organized  as  it  proceeds,  and  it  is 
not  liable  to  be  acted  on  by  accumulated  moisture  ;  no  predisposing  cause 
exists.  But  in  England  the  potato  was  predisposed  to  take  the  disease, 
by  the  unusual  warmth  of  the  beginning  of  July,  suddenly  succeeding  a 
period  of  cold  ungenial  weather.  The  potatoes  grew  very  fast ;  their 
tissue  was  soft  and  unconsolidated,  filled  with  azotized  matter,  as  all  such 
tissue  always  is,  and  peculiarly  liable  to  run  into  a  state  of  rottenness." 
Again,  in  the  next  week  he  repeats  the  view,  and  his  belief  that  the  cause 
is  excessive  wet  and  a  low  temperature  acting  upon  the  debilitated  organ- 
ization of  a  haulm,  which  sudden  warmth  has  forced  into  preternatural 
vigor.  Alluding  to  the  idea  that  the  spot  on  the  leaf  is  the  cause,  that  it 
is  cold  or  some  other  thing  acting  on  the  foliage,  that  has  caused  a  disease 
which  spreads  downwards,  he  adds  :  "  If  we  may  be  certain  of  anything 
when  considering  the  obscure  phenomena  connected  with  vegetable  dis- 
ease, we  may  be  certain  that  this  is  not  so.  The  evil  always  begins  next 
the  old  set, and  under  ground;  then  the  haulm  becomes  brown, and  rots; 
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the  spots  in  the  leaves  are  merely  the  symptoms  of  the  underground  mal- 
ady." He  also  states  that  cucumbers  and  gourds  are  similarly  affected  ; 
and  others,  too,  as  we  may  here  say,  mention  the  same  disease  as  reach- 
ing dahUas,  onions,  turnips,  and  carrots. 

Again,  in  his  next  number  of  the  Chronicle,  alluding  to  the  attacks  of 
a  kind  of  mould  mentioned  by  a  correspondent,  he  says  :  "  This  is  only 
what  was  to  be  expected  ;  for  as  soon  as  living  matter  loses  its  force,  as  soon 
as  diminished  vitality  takes  the  place  of  accustomed  vigor,  all  sorts  of  para- 
sites acquire  power,  and  contend  for  its  destruction."  He  subsequently  re- 
news his  declaration  of  confidence  in  his  original  opinion,  and  states  a 
similar  view  to  be  taken  among  the  Belgian  cultivators,  with  the  exception 
of  Professor  Morren,  and  says  :  "  It  is  true,  that  a  minute  fungus  has  made 
matters  infinitely  worse;  but  that  is,  we  quite  believe,  a  ^eco^/c/ary  cause." 

In  the  report  of  the  Irish  commissioners  to  examine  into  the  disease  in 
Ireland,  (fcc,  of  which  Professors  Lindley  and  Play  fair  composed  the  ma- 
jority, they  attribute  the  cause  to  the  season,  and  say:  "  Without  pretend- 
ing to  decide  what  that  cause  really  was,  we  may  state  that  it  seems  to  be 
connected  with  the  cold,  cloudy,  ungenial  weather  which  has  character- 
ized the  present  year  over  the  north  of  Europe — conditions  highly  unsuit- 
ed  to  the  constitution  of  a  plant  which,  like  the  potato,  is  a  native  of  a 
warm,  dry,  sunny  country,  and  insufficient  for  the  ripening  of  the  tubers. 
Without  adverting  to  the  solitary  cases  which  require  to  be  examined  with 
more  care  than  we  have  the  means  of  giving  to  them,  we  may  state,  that 
amidst  the  mass  of  conflicting  evidence  which  we  have  obtained,  the  fol- 
lowing facts  appear  to  be  established  :  1.  That  potatoes  planted  early  in 
the  season  are  more  healthy  than  those  planted  later.  2.  That  the  crop 
has  suffered  less  in  dry,  elevated,  sandy  districts,  where  the  influence  of 
the  season  v/as  mitigated  by  the  slowness  of  growth,  as  compensated  for 
by  the  natural  warmth  of  the  soil.  3.  That  the  late  varieties  of  potatoes 
are  more  diseased  than  the  early  ones.  4.  That  the  present  disease  seems 
to  be  confined  to  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  North  America,  and  to 
be  unknown  in  the  countries  to  the  southward." 

Another  writer,  who  also  attributes  the  evil  to  the  season,  says  that  in 
certain  states  of  the  weather  the  potato  will  become  subject  to  morbid  for- 
mations; and  these,  unless  means  are  adopted  to  prevent  their  develop- 
ment, will  soon  show  themselves  by  that  corruption  or  rottenness  which, 
during  the  present  season,  has  been  so  prevalent.  This  disease  sustains, 
then,  the  same  relation  to  the  potato  as  scrofula  to  the  human  species  ;  it 
may  he  considered  as  partly  resulting  from  constitutional  defect,  and  part- 
ly from  external  causes. 

Another,  still,  says:  "  Having  examined  the  tubers  infected  with  the 
prevailing  disease,  1  have  scarcely  a  doubt  left  upon  my  mind  that  it  is 
that  moist  ulceration,  gangrena  snrnosa^  to  which  all  bulbs  and  tubers  are 
liable  if  exposed  to  ungenial  circumstances  at  the  time  when  their  ripen- 
ing processes  should  commence."  He  instances  the  cases  of  the  tulip  and 
hyacinth.  At  an  agricultural  club  in  Hadleigh,  s^ter  a  full  discussion,  it 
was  resolved  that  "  the  failure  is  entirely  owing  to  the  season  having  been 
unsuited  to  fully  perfecting  the  tubers  of  most  of  the  varieties  of  the  potato." 
Mr.  Teschemacher,  in  his  letter  to  this  office,  objects  to  the  views  of  the 
British  professors  above  stated,  from  the  fact  that  the  disease  has  prevailed 
here  in  a  warm  dry  summer,  and  that,  though  we  have  had  many  cold, 
'Cloudy  summers  before,  we  did  not  suffer  from  the  disease. 
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Some  in  Great  Britain  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  seed  has  been, 
injured  by  cuUing^  and  otherwise  deteriorated  by  over  cultivation.  On€v 
person  says,  that,  "  from  its  earliest  appearance  having  been  in  the  southera  . 
parts  of  the  island,  and  the  early  sorts  suffering  most,  it  would  seem  that 
the  mildew  requires  an  elaborated  state  of  the  sap  in  the  plant  to  facilitate 
its  progress,  as  is  the  case  with  the  pea  mildew."  It  is  suggested  by  another,, 
that  the  disease  is  the  result  of  the  chemical  changes  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  starch,  albumen,  and  other  inorganic  products,  not  having^ 
been  produced  in  the  proportions  necessary  for  assimilation.    It  would, 
appear  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  weather  the  past  season  has  been  so 
great  as  to  cause  almost  every  one  to  fix  upon  this  as  the  primary  cause 
of  the  evil.    Thus,  from  Scotland,  one  person  says  :  "  This  year  the  potata 
crop  suffered  severely  from  the  cloudy  and  extremely  cold  and  wet  sea- 
son— the  temperature,  especially  in  high  districts,  frequently  bordering  on^ 
frosts  so  early  as  from  the  latter  end  of  July  to  the  end  of  August,  and 
subsequently."    Again,  in  Peebleshire  :  "  From  the  general  nature  of  the 
disease,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  tliat  it  is  produced  from  some 
general  cause  ;  and,  without  hesitation,  w^e  attribute  it  to  the  cold,  wet,  , 
and  ungenial  season.    We  find,  by  taking  a  potato  of  the  soundest  de- 
scription, and  allowing  it  to  remain  for  two  or  three  days  amongst  earth 
over-saturated  with  water,  that  the  same  disease  is  produced  which  is  now 
so  prevalent  over  all  Scotland.    Until  such  a  time  as  we  began  to  raise - 
new^  varieties  from  seed  apples,  such  a  thing  as  failure  or  disease  was 
never  once  heard  of;  and  to  the  result  of  this  experiment  we  in  no  small, 
degree  attribute  the  deterioration  of  the  late  potatoes." 

A  communication  from  Tweedside,  in  the  Mark  Lane  Express  of  Novem- 
ber 24,  offers  the  following  suggestions  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the  disease . 
was  in  consequence  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  season  :  "  During  almost  the 
whole  of  the  time  that  the  young  potato  was  swelling  into  size  and  advanc- 
ing into  ripeness,  the  quantity  of  wet  in  the  ground  and  the  absence  of 
sunshine  were  peculiar;  and  these,  operating  upon  the  potato  in  the  ten- 
der stage  of  its  groAvth,  I  am  convinced  are  the  causes  of  the  disease  by 
which  it  has  been  affected.    I  am  led  to  this  conviction  by  the  following; 
circumstances  :  1st.  In  narrowly  watching  the  taking  up  of  potatoes  grown 
in  a  dry  deep  loam,  upon  a  sandy  sub-soil,  I  observed  that  those  which  were 
placed  in  a  horizontal  circle  round  the  stem  and  near  the  surface,  or  partial- 
ly bare,  were  not  affected  at  all.    2d.  Where  the  plants  had  occasionally 
penetrated  deeper  into  the  soil,  and  had  produced  one  or  more  potatoes  at 
the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  inches  from  the  surface,  those  at  that  depth  were 
invariably  affected,  while  those  placed  nearer  to  the  surface,  and  attached 
to  the  same  stem,  were  free  of  disease.    3d.  In  thin  turfy  soils,  or  thin, 
adhesive  clay,  upon  an  impervious  stratum,  the  potatoes  were  necessarily^, 
placed  in  a  position  where  the  wet  was  lodged  between  the  soil  and  sub- 
soil, and  these  I  invariably  found  to  be  affected.  4th.  In  these  soils  potatoes 
lying  close  to  the  surface,  or  uncovered,  were  generally  sound." 

Erasmus  Wilson,  F.  R.  S.,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  London  Times,, 
of  September  23,  gives  the  following  opinion  of  the  condition  as  well  as 
the  cause  of  the  rot  in  potatoes.  He  says  :  "  The  real  cause  of  the  de- 
structive changes  at  present  taking  place  appears  to  be  the  unripeness  of  the- 
tuber,  and  the  consequent  imperfect  elaboratloii  of  its  juices.  When  ex-  - 
arained  with  the  microscope,  the  cells  of  the  potato  are  foun^l  to  be  not  more, 
than  half  filled  with  starch  cells,  (many  of  which  are  incomplete ;)  the' 
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remaining  portion  of  the  cell  being  filled  with  water.  Hence  the  actual 
condition  of  the  potato  may  be  stated  as  follows  :  1st.  Deficiency  of  starch ; 
'2d.  Imperfection  in  the  tissue  of  the  cell  walls  ;  and,  3d.  Excess  of  water ; 
to  which  may  possibly  be  added,  imperfectly  elaborated  starch.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  the  imperfection  of  the  tissue  of  the  cell  walls,  and  its  state 
of  maceration  in  a  superabundance  of  water,  it  falls  speedily  into  decay  ; 
the  change  beginning  at  the  surface  and  proceeding  inwards,  and  being 
indicated  by  a  brown  discoloraiion  of  the  cells.  The  starch  cells,  which 
are  at  first  unaffected,  are  soon  enclosed  in  the  decayed  cellular  tissue,  and, 
becoming  involved  in  the  decay,  are  thereby  destroyed." 

Mr.  Crossthwait,  in  the  Mark  Lane  Express  of  December  8,  supposes 
the  disease  to  have  arisen  from  excess  of  moisture  in  the  tuber.  He  says 
that  he  believes  the  redundant  fluids  of  the  potato  press  towards  the  outer 
rim,  and  not  finding  a  vent,  the  disease  commences,  like  a  bruise,  round 
the  rim,  or  in  the  weakest  part  of  the  potato.  His  remedy  is  to  cut  the  tuber 
across,  and  thus  allow  the  superfluous  moisture  to  escape,  and  the  disease 
is  arrested.  In  proof  of  this,  he  alleges  some  experiments  made  by  him, 
and  which  he  found  to  be  successful.  Those  potatoes,  also,  which  were 
accidentally  cut  by  the  spade  while  they  were  dug,  almost  entirely  escaped. 
He  likewise  recommends  that  all  the  small  potatoes  be  saved  for  seed,  as 
they  have  been  the  soundest  the  last  season.  "  They  should  be  closer 
set  than  large  ones." 

A  singular  fact  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  George  Juler,  of  North  Waltham, 
in  a  note  to  the  editor  of  the  Norfolk  News.  He  says  that a  person  there 
last  spring  left  a  potato  by  accident  in  the  corner  of  a  closet  in  his  house, 
which,  in  October,  was  found  with  seven  small  potatoes  attached  to  it, 
^md  five  out  of  the  seven  were  spotted  with  the  murrain." 

The  view  which  attributes  the  evil  to  a  parasitic  fungus  has  also  its 
-advocates  in  Great  BrUain,  and  some  of  these  are  among  the  ablest  men  of 
science.  The  following,  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Berkley,  pronounced  by  Pro- 
fessors Lindley,  Playfair,  and  Kane,  as  the  ablest  naturalist  in  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  habits  of  the  fungi  in  the  Kingdom,  presents  this  view  of  the 
cause  as  first  stated  there.  After  having  said  that  he  could  not  hear  of  it 
as  prevailing  in  his  neighborhood,  he  writes  :  "  I  have  this  morning  re- 
ceived  from  Doctor  Montague,  of  Paris,  some  leaves  affected  with  the 
mildew,  together  with  an  admirable  analysis  of  it,  and  it  proves  to  be 
a  minute  mould  of  the  genus  BotrytiSj  very  greatly  resembling  that  which 
is  so  common  on  the  '  shepherd's  purse,'  especially  on  those  plants  which 
are  attacked  by  the  white  uredo.  It  is  also  allied  to  Botrytis  destructor^ 
which  is  occasionally  a  perfect  pest  among  the  different  species  of  Allium. 
I  have  seen  whole  beds  of  shallots  entirely  destroyed  by  it,  and  it  is  oc- 
casionally very  prejudicial  to  onions.  The  parasite  of  the  potato  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  before  observed  by  systematists,  and  differs  from  those 
of  the  same  genus,  in  several  respects,  which  have  long  been  known  as 
attacking  the  leaves  of  various  plants.  Dr.  Montague  proposes  to  call  it 
Botrytis  infestanSy^'  &c.  "  He  does  not  undertake  to  say  that  the  spots 
on  the  tuber  are  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  Botrytis,  or  whether  the  two 
causes  of  disease  co-exist.  The  primary  cause  is  doubtless  the  continued 
wet,  combined  with  certain  peculiariiies  of  the  soil.  It  may  be  observed, 
that  the  dry  rot  in  potatoes,  so  ably  described  by  Martius,  arose  from  the 
attack  of  a  fungus  of  a  very  different  structure  from  that  by  which  the 
leaves  and  stems  are  attacked  in  the  present  instance." 
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Again :  The  next  week  the  same  gentleman  writes,  in  the  Gardener's 
Chronicle  of  September  6,  announcing  the  appearance  of  the  disease,  and 
says  :  "  I  do  not  find  that  the  tubers  are  at  present  affected,  but  the  haulm 
is  decaying  very  rapidly,  and  in  every  case  the  bligfited  spots  are  covered 
with  Botrt/tis  in/estans,  (M.ont^^)  He  then  states  that  the  mould  sent  to 
him  by  Professor  Lindley  is  identical  with  that  on  leaves,  and  the  same 
kind  as  that  he  had  received  from  Paris.  He  adds :  "  On  making  a  very 
fine  vertical  section  through  the  less  diseased  portions  of  the  tubers,  I  find 
incipient  plants  of  the  mould  in  the  more  healthy  cells;  for,  in  general,  the 
brown  spots  do  not  at  first  consist  entirely  of  decayed  cells,  but  still  retain 
many  in  a  tolerably  healthy  state.  At  a  later  period,  probably  all  the  cells 
would  be  more  or  less  altered.  Those  which  are  uncolored  exhibit  their 
usual  appearance;  but  the  walls  of  the  diseased  cells  are  thickened,  and 
have  a  granulated  appearance.,  Both  in  the  colored  and  discolored  cells 
the  grains  of  fecuia  remain  unaltered,  and  are  as  sensible  to  the  effect  of 
iodine  as  ever.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  at  least  in  an  early  stage  of  the 
disease,  the  tubers  would  ^aeld  as  good  starch  as  those  which  are  sound.. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  any  processes  upon  the  grains  of 
fecuia,  as  in  the  disease  so  admirably  ill  ustrated  by  Martins.  It  is  the  cellular 
tissue  alone  which  seems  to  be  affected.  The  cells  immediately  beneath 
the  cuticle,  especially  where  there  is  a  depressed  spot  externally,  are  often 
affected  with  the  mycelliuni  to  such  a  degree  that  the  pure  white  of  the 
mycellium  predominates,  and  the  brown  tint  in  a  great  measure  vanishes. 
Even  in  this  case  I  find  the  grains  of  the  fecuia  healthy  and  abundant.  It 
appears,  then,  that  the  decay  of  the  tuber  is  produced  by  the  same  cause 
which  affects  the  leaves,  to  wit :  by  the  growth  of  a  mould,  the  develop- 
ment of  which  has  been  promoted  by  the  excessive  wet.  The  parasite 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  observed  before  ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that 
it  will  now  be  found  to  be  more  or  less  prevalent  m  damp  and  ill-draineds* 
spots,  in  the  dryest  years."  Mr.  Berkley  again  writes  to  Professor  Lindley j. 
in  the  Chronicle  of  September  29: — I  have  received  from  Dr.  Montague 
specimens  of  a  very  curious  parasite,  which  occurs  in  the  intercellular  pas- 
sages of  potatoes  during  the  process  of  germination,  and  just  after  it  has- 
been  completed.  It  Vvas  discovered  in  the  course  of  sonde  experiments  • 
made  by  Dr.  Rayer,  chief  physician  of  the  Hospital  de  la  Charite,  at  Paris,, 
who  has  been  paying  great  attention  to  the  disease  which  now  infects  pota- 
toes. x\mong:st  other  points  he  finds,  that,  though  the  grains  of  fecnhi  which 
are  found  in  the  ciil:;  of  diseased  potatoes  are  not  injured,  they  gradually 
dmiinish  in  nuuib-r,  as  in  the  germinating  sets,  till  in  some  cases  all  are- 
completely  ab^ori  o;! "  Dr.  Montague  considers  the  parasite  above  men- 
tioned to  belong  to  a  new  genus,  allied  to  lepedonium  and  asttropfiora.  He 
has  given  the  little  mould  the  name  of  crtotrosrus  kydrospoi^usy  Mr. 
Berkley  still  fiirtlier  adds :  "  In  every  case  I  find  the  Botrytis  injestans 
preceding  the  work  of  destruction.  It  appears  that  while  the  leaves  are  yet 
green  or  yellowish  green,  the  parts  attacked  soon  become  brown  and  with- 
ered. The  appearances  shown  convince  me  that  the  spots  on  the  tubers 
arise  frotn  the  a^.tack  of  the  mould,  and  that  mould  is  not  an  after  organi- 
zation. The  most  form  distinct  concentric  circles,  disposed  in  one  or  some- 
tmies  two  systems,  exactly  as  in  Oidium  fructigennm^  as  figured  by  Eh- 
renberg  in  his  Mycetogenesis^  and  as  may  be  seen  almost  every  autumn  on. 
fallen  pears  and  apples.  In  re-examining  specimens  in  which  there  was 
no  external  appearance  of  mould,  1  found  that  the  spawn  was  very  evident 
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in  the  diseased  cells  ;  but,  as  I  before  observed,  the  grains  of  starch  were 
sound  and  unafiected.  Some  of  the  cells  contained  little  cubical  colorless 
or  brownish  crystals,  which  I  had  not  previously  met  with.  If  the  infected 
tubers  are  shut  up  for  a  day  in  a  tin  box,  the  mould  will  appear  externally 
in  little  white  patches,  and  soon  fructifies." 

Another  writer,  at  a  later  date,  also  advocates  the  fungus  theory  partially, . 
and  says :  "  The  cold  and  wetduring  the  last  summer  have  no  doubt  been  the 
principal  agents  in  fostering  the  murrain, rendering  the  potatoes  predisposed 
to  generate  the  fungi  which  now  infect  them,  and  which  are  probably  of  spon- 
taneous growth ;  more  attributable  to  the  condition  of  the  potato  being  favor- 
able to  their  growth,  than  the  fungi  being  the  primary  cause  of  all  the  mis- 
chief On  opening  many  potatoes  which  presented  no  outward  appearance 
of  being  affected,  I  found  many  wherein  decay  had  already  extended  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  surface  without  breaking  through  the  skin, 
leading  me  to  suppose  that,  although  the  fungi  increase  the  malady  to  a 
fearful  extent,  they  are  in  the  first  instance  caused  by  the  unhealthy  state 
of  the  potatoes,  consequent  upon  atmospheric  influence  and  improper  cul- 
tivation. On  examination,  I  have  also  found  some  bladder-like  spots  on  a 
few  potatoes,  which,  when  broken,  contained  innumerable  fungi,  tending 
rather  to  confirm  me  in  my  statement  of  spontaneous  production."  Pro- 
fessors Lindley,  Playfair,  and  Kane,  as  the  commission  appointed  to  exam- 
ine and  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland,  observe 
respecting  the  fungus  theory :  "  It  is  a  very  general  opinion,  and  one  en- 
tertained by  men  whose  extensive  knowledge  entitles  it  to  respect,  that 
parasitical  fungi,  similar  in  their  nature  to  those  which  produce  mildew 
and  dry  rot,  are  the  real  cause  of  the  malady,"  &c.  They  then  go  on  to 
describe  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  supposed  the  fungus  appears,  and 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat,  as  the  whole  report  may  be  seen  in  the 
appendix  No.  6.  "  But  (say  they)  that  the  spawn  of  fungi  is  present  in 
large  quantities  in  diseased  potatoes,  is  undoubted.  The  evidence  of  the- 
best  microscopical  observers  would  be  with  us  conclusive  on  this  pointj, 
even  if  we  had  not  verified  the  fact  by  personal  examination.  We  also  re- 
gard it  as  well  ascertained  that  these  parasites  spread  rapidly  in  damp  and 
warm  situations, producing  infinite  mischief  under  suchcircumstances, and 
that  their  advance  is  only  to  be  successfully  resisted  by  dryness.  But  it 
does  not  appear  to  us  that  their  being  the  original  cause  of  the  disease  has 
been  well  established.  If  it  were  so,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  why  fields  of 
potatoes  placed  very  near  to  each  other  should  be  differently  affected,  or 
why  certain  varieties  of  this  plant  should  be  much  more  injured  thart 
others:  the  Irish  apple  potato,  lor  example,  which  appears  to  have  suffered 
much  more  extensively  than  any  other.  We  are  also  unable  to  reconcile- 
with  the  theory  of  the  disease  being  caused  by  para.'jitical  fungi,  the  remark- 
able fact  that,  in  its  present  form,  it  is  certainly  of  modern  origin.  That  it 
may  have  always  existed  is  possible,  though  of  this  we  have  no  proof;  but . 
at  least  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  only  manifested  itself  to  any  consid- 
erable degree  within  the  last  few  years.  We  cannot  suppose  the  botrytisy. 
which  observers  find  to  be  the  kind  of  fungus  that  attacks  the  potatoes^  to 
be  of  recent  origin  or  creation.  We  must  assume  it  to  beao-existent  with  the 
potato  itself,  and  therefore  we  must  conclude  that  soma  recent  causes  have 
come  into  operation  favorable  to  its  increase  to  the  present  alarming  degree.'* 

In  some  of  the  numerous  works  which  have  been  called  from  the  press- 
by  the  potato  disease,  the  fungus  theory  is  adopted,  and  in  others  it  is  dis*- 
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puted.  Mr.  Buckman  says  that  "  the  fungi  resemble  those  which  produce 
smut  in  barley."  He  finds  their  seeds  in  great  numbers  on  the  sides  of  the 
cells.  He  calls  it  uredo  tuberosum.  He  regards  it,  however,  not  as  the 
cause,  but  the  effect^  attributable  to  the  peculiar  season. 

Mr.  G.  Phillips,  another  writer  on  the  subject,  says  that  he  is  unable  to 
find  fungi.  He  imputes  the  evil  to  too  much  moisture,  the  effect  of  long 
continued  rains — stimulating  the  plant  beyond  its  ability,  and  then  over- 
powering it. 

Such  are  the  statements  of  different  individuals  distinguished  for  science 
and  habits  of  observation,  in  Great  Britain,  respecting  the  cause  of  the  evii 
and  its  appearance. 

Before  we  pass  on  to  the  reinedies  that  have  been  suggested,  we  may  as 
well  glance  at  the  opinions  held  on  the  continent  upon  the  same  subject. 
Professor  Morren,  of  Belgium,  where  the  disease  was  very  destructive, 
broached  there  the  fungus  theory.  His  views  may  be  gathered  from  a  state- 
ment which  we  find  translated  from  him  in  one  of  the  public  journals.  It 
says:  "Mr.  Morren,  after  stating  that  the  evil  had  prevailed  in  Belgium  for 
several  years,  though  to  a  far  less  alarming  degree  than  at  present,  proceeds : 
*The  real  cause  of  the  evil  is  a  fungus  or  sort  of  mushroom,  which  the 
learned  will  classify  under  the  genus  botrylis^  but  which  agriculturists, 
without  further  specification,  will  call  a  spot,  a  blemish,  or  blotches.  *  * 
#  #  #  This  mushroom  is  of  extreme  tenuity,  but  it  breeds  ama- 
zingly and  re-produces  itself  by  thousands.  Its  stems  are  formed  of  little 
straight,  hollow  threads,  which  bear  on  their  summits  one  or  more  branches, 
always  divided  into  two,  and  at  the  end  of  these  branches  reproductive 
bodies  are  found,  which  have  the  form  of  eggs,  but  which  are  scarcely  the 
one-hundredth  part  of  a  millimetre  in  size.  It  will  be  said  that  this  is  a  very 
small  body  to  do  so  much  mischief,  but  I  answer  that  the  itch  is  not  a  dis- 
ease less  to  be  feared  because  the  acare  which  produces  it  can  be  seen  only 
by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  After  the  formation  of  the  yellow  spot,  and 
the  development  of  the  botrytis  on  the  leaf  of  the  potato,  the  stalk  receives 
the  deleterious  influence.  Here  and  there  its  epidermis  turns  brown,  black- 
ens, and,  following  with  the  microscope  the  phases  of  the  evil,  you  perceive 
that  it  is  by  the  rind  that  the  stalk  is  attacked.  The  morbid  agent  carries  its 
action  from  the  rind  on  the  epidermis ;  and.  although  this  lastdoes  not  always 
disclose  mushrooms,  it  is  not  the  less  for  that  struck  with  death.  The  in- 
fection soon  descends  into  the  tubercle  itself  If  the  disease  follows  its 
course,  the  tubercle  mortifies  forthwith.  A  potato  is  not  a  root,  but  a  real 
brancii,  whence  it  follows  that  a  tubercle  contains  a  marrow,  which  is  the 
■eatable  part  to  be  preferred,  and  a  separate  rind ;  between  the  marrow  and 
the  rind  there  is  a  zone  of  vessels  which  represent  wood.  This  construc- 
tion will  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  chooses  to  cut  a  thin  slice  of  potato 
■  and  place  it  between  his  eye  and  the  daylight.  The  infection  attacks  that 
.part  which  receives  the  sap  on  its  descent.  By  following  the  progress  of 
the  evil  upon  a  great  number  of  tainted  tubercles,  1  have  been  able  to  see 
"how  the  evil,  by  one  continuous  progress,  at  length  reaches  the  heart  itself 
'■of  the  potato  and  corrupts  the  vegetable  entirely.  The  skin  of  the  diseased 
(potato  comes  off  easily;  the  flesh  no  longer  cracks  under  the  knife ;  a  flatu- 
lent liquid  drips  from  the  potato ;  a  musty, and  presently  an  animal  smell,  an- 
alogous to  the  smell  of  mushro©ms  recently  cut,  manifests  itself,  and  occa- 
sions considerable  nausea.  *  *  #  #  #  The  evil  being  traced 
*-1;o  its  source,  the  cultivator  must  direct  all  his  attention  to  the  destruction 
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of  the  fungus  or  mushroom,  for  it  is  unfortunately  but  too  true  that  all 
the  parasites  of  this  genus  once,  introduced  into  a  country  remain  there  and 
propagate.  This  year  the  epidemic  has  been  general ;  the  germs  exist  eve- 
rywhere ;  millions  upon  millions  of  propas^ules,  if  their  number  is  not  di- 
minished this  year,  will  next  year  be  attacking  the  plants,  and  then  it  will 
be  more  difficult  to  eradicate  the  scourge.'  " 

The  French  naturalists,  however,  do  not  generally  agree  with  Professor 
Morreii.  The  correspondent  of  the  National  Intellic^encer  states  that,  "at 
a  late  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  M.  Descaisne,of  the  Garden  of 
Plants,  who  had  examined,  in  every  way,  a  number  of  diseased  potatoes 
from  Holland  and  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  disputed  the  opinion  of  the 
Belgian  Professor  Morren  concerning  the  cause  or  proximate  agent  of  the 
malady.  He  seemed  to  convince  the  Academy  that  the  parasite  mushroom 
of  the  Professor  is  one  of  the  products^  and  not  the  muse  of  the  evil.  It 
was  stated  that  the  human  epidemic  which  ravaged  Germany  in  1816  and 
1817,  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  habitual  consumption  of  diseased  potatoes." 
In  the  Comptes  Rendus,  Nos.  13  to  16,  1845,  M.  Payen  gives  the  result 
of  his  chemical  investigation  :  ^'  The  dry  matter,  which  is  all  except  water, 
is  lessened  12  per  cent.  The  diseased  part  is  twice  as  heavy  as  the  healthy 
part.  This  he  attributes  to  a  parasite.  The  loss  of  starch  amounts  to  20 
per  cent.  There  is  also  azotised  matter  of  the  same  composition  as  the  fungi. 
Messrs.  Girardin  and  Bidard,  however,  deny  that  these  are  parasites.  They 
say  that  there  are  none  indicated  except  such  as  are  found  in  all  cases  of 
fermentation.  They  regard  the  disease,  therefore,  as  the  result  of  simple 
fermentation,  induced  by  the  unfavorable  season.  M.  Durand  also  attrib- 
utes it  to  the  atmospheric  causes,  favored  by  local  circumstances.  M.  Ge- 
rard adverted  to  the  fact  that  the  disease  attacked  the  potatoes  between  the 
10th  and  15th  of  August.  He  is  opposed  to  the  idea  that  either  animal  or 
vegetable  parasitism  is  connected  with  it  as  a  cause,  and  he  ascribes  the  dis- 
ease to  the  presence  of  a  brown  matter  which  seems  to  glue  the  starch 
grains  together  and  to  prevent  their  separation.  He  attributes  its  presence 
to  unfavorable  atmospheric  causes,  which  caused  the  nutritive  fluids  to  stag- 
nate, and  thus  produced  an  alteration  which  ended  in  decay." 

The  extent  of  the  disease  in  the  north  of  France,  according  to  a  Rouen 
journal,  was  one-fifth  of  the  whole  crop.  It  is  supposed,  it  is  said,  that  the 
cold  nights  and  rain  have  caused  it.  The  nature  of  the  soil  or  kind  of  seed 
did  not  seem  to  alter  the  case.  In  French  Flanders  and  Belgium,  also,  the 
evil  was  greatly  felt.  Accounts  from  Stenay,  on  the  Meuse,  state  that  it  has 
extended  to  that  country.  In  Prussia,  also,  a  German  professor  there  writes, 
says  the  Gardener's  Chronicle—"  As  regards  the  potato  epidemic,  it  is  only 
partial  here,  and  confined  to  the  early  kinds  in  heavy  clay  lands.  In  Bava- 
ria mention  of  it  is  made,  and  it  is  said  to  be  distinguished  from  the  disease 
in  1842,  by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  infected  potatoes  run  into  a  state  of 
putrefaction,  by  the  absence  of  any  evident  fungus^  spavm^  mycelium y, 
and  by  the  obliteration  of  the  membrane  of  the  cells  before  any  diseased 
action  is  visible  in  the  starch  grains.  I  am,"  says  he,  "  perfectly  satisfied 
that  it  is  the  extraordinary  season^  combined  with  the  negligence  of  our 
cultivators,  and  their  bad  treatment  of  the  plant,  that  has  caused  it  to  be 
visited  with  this  calamity.  I  cannot  believe  that  any  parasitical  fungus  has 
produced  any  such  mischief." 

"A  letter  from  Berlin,"  says  the  Gardener's  Chronicle,  "states  that,  by 
means  of  the  microscope,  the  cause  of  the  malady  prevalent  in  the  potato 
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has  been  discovered  to  be  insects  of  an  exceedingly  small  species.  They 
create  cavities  in  the  tubercle,  and  soon  produce  putrefaction.  Lithographic 
drawings  have  been  made  of  the  diseased  parts  of  the  vegetable,  and  of  the 
insects  alluded  to,  and  copies  have  been  sent  to  the  principal  agriculturists."  ' 
The  disease  is  likevirise  described  as  spreading  more  and  more  in  Den- 
mark and  Sweden.  The  Cologne  Gazette  states  that  nearly  the  whole 
growth  of  potatoes  in  the  Rhenish  province  is  lost.  In  Holland,  according 
to  the  official  report  of  the  agricultural  so'uety  of  Groningen,  the  malady  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  heavy  rains  of  1844,  in  the  summer,  and  to  the  weather 
which  prevailed  just  at  the  time  the  tubercle  seeds  were  formed,  and  partly 
to  the  carelessness  of  agriculturists  in  keeping  the  potatoes  intended  for 
planting  perfectly  dry.  It  is  thought,  too,  that  the  excessive  cold  of  last 
March  proved  very  injurious.  As  more  direct  causes,  are  stated — 1st,  the 
too  rapid  growth  of  plants  this  year  ;  2d,  the  excessive  heat  which  prevailed 
in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  the  present  year — being,  on  the  13th  of 
June,  87°  Fah.,  on  the  3d  of  July,  87|o,  and  on  the  7th  of.the  same  month, 
91^°  ;  3d,  the  rain  which  fell  at  intervals,  and  which  subjected  the  plants,  as 
it  were,  to  the  action  of  warm  water :  4th,  the  cold  and  moist  temperature 
which  succeeded  from  the  I5th  of  July  to  the  end  of  August;  5th,  the  ex- 
istence in  several  places  of  an  extraordinary  fog,  which,  in  several  places, 
emitted  a  disagreeable  odor.  They  attribute  much  to  this  miasma,  in  the 
province  of  Groningen  it  was  clearly  ascertained  that  the  infection  pro- 
ceeded from  the  leaves  and  the  stalk  to  the  root,  and  that  it  was  displayed 
by  small  stains,  and  by  the  existence  of  a  species  of  mushroom,  placed  by 
some  writers  under  the  head  Fusisporum  solani.  No  traces  of  these  par- 
asites were  discovered  in  the  stalks  or  the  tubercles  ;  a  fact  considered  as 
proof  that  the  disease  was  first  propagated  from  the  leaves,  and  conse- 
quently that  it  differs  essentially  from  those  murrains  which  originate  in 
the  roots.  We  maintain,  say  the  committee,  "that  this  disease  has  prob- 
ably existed  before,  more  or  less  ;  but  that  it  is  one  which  hitherto  has  not 
been  described  by  naturalists."  The  whole  report  may  be  found  in  appen- 
dix No.  6. 

Prof.  Liebig's  opinion  of  the  disease  is  as  follows :  "  The  researches  I 
have  undertaken  upon  the  sound  and  diseased  potatoes  of  the  present  year, 
have  disclosed  to  me  the  remarkable  fact  that  they  contain  in  the  sap  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  vegetable  casein,  (cheese,)  precipitabie  by  acids.  This 
constituent  I  did  not  observe  in  my  previous  researches.  It  would  appear 
that  from  atmospheric  causes,  a  part  of  the  vegetable  albumen  which  pre- 
vails in  the  petato  has  become  converted  into  vegetable  casein.  The  in- 
stability of  this  last  substance  is  well  known  ;  hence  the  facility  with  which 
the  potato  containing  it  undergoes  putrefaction." 

At  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Paris,  1845,  November  17,  M.  Boussingauit 
communicated  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Joachim  Acosta,  of  Bogota,  rela- 
tive to  the  potato  disease.  It  appears  from  this  letter  that  the  malady  is 
very  common  on  the  table  land  of  Bogota  ;  that  it  is  destructive  in  wet  sea- 
sonsj  or  even  every  year  in  damp  spots.  M.  Acosta  does  not  doubt  that  the 
malady  has  always  been  known  there,  since  it  excites  no  alarm  among  the 
Indians,  who  live  principally  on  potatoes.  M.  Boussingauit  properly  re- 
marks that  in  these  countries,  where  cultivation  continues  without  inter- 
mission during  the  year,  and  where  the  tubers  are  consumed  without  the 
necessity  of  storing  them,  there  is  no  fear,  as  with  us,  of  a  bad  harvest,  be- 
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cause  it  may  be  replaced  immediately  by  a  good  one.  With  us,  where  the 
culture  is  annual,  and  the  product  must  be  preserved  through  the  winter, 
it  is  natural  that  we  should  be  concerned  in  a  malady  which  may  destroy 
the  resources  of  a  whole  year." 

The  remedies  suggested  for  the  cure  or  prevention  of  the  evil,  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent,  embrace  the  two  great  objects  of  the 
present  and  future  crops.  The  attention  was  of  course  first  directed  as 
soon  as  possible  to  prevent  tlie  spread  of  the  disease  any  further,  and  to 
save  those  which  still  remained  sound  in  the  soil  or  after  they  were  dug. 
After  the  disetise  had  advanced,  and  all  that  could  be  expected  had  been 
suggested  in  the  first  and  subsequent  stages  of  the  disease,  as  related  to  the 
then  present  crop,  the  inquiry  naturally  became  one  of  yet  deeper  interest, 
whether  the  same  alarming  decrease  of  the  potato  crop  was  to  be  expected 
the  next  season,  and  to  provide  means,  as  far  as  possible,  to  ward  off  such 
a  calamity.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  keep  these  distinct,  as,  when  the 
disease  advanced,  the  two  points  were  often  naturally  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease,  in  the  opinion  of  the  editor  of  the 
Gardener's  Chronicle,  there  was  no  cure.  He  says  :  "Should  we  have  fine 
weather,  the  disease  will  disappear;  should  rain  and  cold  continue,  it  will 
spread."  This  of  course  is  in  accordance  with  the  view  he  had  taken  of 
its  cause.  He  advises  to  let  the  potatoes  all  rot  in  the  cold  ground,  and 
says  that  perhaps  moioing  the  haulrn  may  be  useful.  As  a  remedy  for  their 
unripeness,  he  suggests  "  putting  them  in  heaps,  with  alternate  layers  of 
dry  earth  and  tubers."  In  his  next  number  he  recommends  "  kiln-drying'''' 
as  a  mode  to  be  adopted  for  driving  off  the  moisture.  The  next  article  on 
the  subject  says  :  "  It  will  not  do  to  pit  potatoes  in  heaps,  covered  with  straw 
and  dry  earth,  as  the  tuber  infected  with  mould  will  give  the  disease  to  the 
others.  If  piited,  they  must  be  separated  each  from  the  other  by  earth." 
The  kiln  drying  is  again  recommended,  (September  20,)  and  the  process 
resorted  to  by  Dr.  Yaldez,  of  Brussels,  is  quoted.  He  heated  an  oven  to 
nearly  180*^  Farenheit,  in  which  he  placed  diseased  potatoes,  both  whole 
and  cut.  After  a  few  minutes,  a  copious  blackish  matter  oozed  out  of  the 
potatoes,  and  they  emitted  a  nauseous  fetid  smell.  "  This  matter  came  out, 
and  when  the  potatoes  were  not  too  much  diseased,  they  became  white 
again,  and  nothing  remained  of  the  rot  except  a  slight  brownish  layer  ad- 
hering to  the  skin,  and  easily  removed  by  peeling.  This  layer  is  compact, 
and  will  permit  nothing  to  pass  through  it  into  the  interior ;  it  loses,  more- 
over, all  power  of  injuring  the  sound  parts  that  remain."  When  the  pota- 
toes are  quite  dry,  which  Dr.  Valdez  found  to  be  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
two  minutes,  they  may  be  removed  from  the  oven. 

The  suo^gesiion  was  early  made  of  arresting  the  decay  in  the  ground  by 
the  use  of  chloride  of  lime  and  salt.  Professor  Morren  also  recommertded 
salt  by  the  use  of  a  steep  composed  of  54  pounds  of  lime,  i  pound  of  sul- 
phate of  copper,  7  pounds  of  salt,  and  a'-out  25  gallons  of  water.  Others, 
too,  resorted  to  steeps  variously  compounded,  but  embracing  one  or  more  of 
the  articles  above  named.  Sulphur  is  also  mentioned  as  useful  on  the  tops 
and  tubers.  In  some  cases,  salt  is  considered  to  have  been  anything  but 
preventive  in  its  effects.  The  fact  that  the  disease  was  so  great  in  the 
islands  of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  Wight,  where  it  first  appeared,  as  well  as 
along  the  seacoast,  where  it  spread,  was  urged  as  a  decisive  proof  that  salt 
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was  not  an  efiectual  preventive.  Instances  on  both  sides  of  the  Question 
are  cited. 

Professor  Liebis:  recommer.ds  '-the  cutting'  of  the  diseased  potato  into 
sUces  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thiclv.  and  immersing  them  in  water 
containi!  g  from  two  to  three  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid.  After  24  hours, 
draw  oiT  the  acid  hquor.  and  wash  away  the  remains  of  it  by  steeping  the 
cut  potatoes  in  water.  Then  let  them  be  dried.  Tlie  pieces  are  said  to  be 
whne  and  of  little  weight,  and  can  be  ground  to  flour,  and  baked  into  bread 
alone  with  the  flonr  of  wheat. 

The  following  suggestions  are  also  made  es  to  means  of  prevention  :  '-la 
the  Dusseldorf  Gazette  it  is  stated  tiiat  a  farmer,  living  on  one  of  the  estates 
of  the  Duke  de  Aremburg.  near  Dusseldorf.  has  discovered  a  mode  to  pre- 
vent the  rotting  of  potatoes,  and  even  of  curing  it  where  it  has  ah'eady  com- 
menced. The  method  is  very  sinipie  :  it  consists  in  merely  harrowing 
deeply  the  earth  m  which  the  tubers  are  planted,  so  as  to  produce  an  evap-' 
oraticn.  which  will  dinhnish  the  fermentation  caused  by  humidity;  audit 
is  added,  that  the  plan  has  proved  to  be  completely  successful.  Let  it  be 
tried  wherever  it  is  not  now  too  late.  In  our  pubhcation  of  Monday,  we 
quoted  from  the  jloniieur  a  proposition  for  preserving  from  decay  potatoes 
partially  tainted,  by  a  sort  of  semi -baking  in  an  oven  heated  to  64  or  65 
degrees  of  Reaumur,  (about  ISO  of  Fahrenheit,)  and  the  plan  like  that  of 
converting  thiCm  into  fecula  or  arrowroot  may  answer  very  well  on  a  small 
scale.  ^Ve  would  recommend  slicing,  stringing,  and  hanging  them  in 
kitchens  and  outhouses,  as  apples  are  managed  in  America,  as  a  m.eans  of 
saving  part  of  the  crop,  in  addition  to  the  two  first  described  methods." — 
London  Freemaii's  Journal, 

Steaming  potatoes,  and  then  drying  them,  has  also  been  stated  to  be  suc- 
cessful by  a  correspondent  of  the  Mark  Lane  Express.  The  writer  says, 
that  on  opening  a  pit  containing  100  sacks  of  potatoes,  nine  tenths  were 
found  to  be  diseased."'  To  his  surprise,  "  on  steaming  them  the  offensive 
matter  was  removed,  and  the  remainder  was  perfect  and  fit  for  use." 

An  experiment  by  Major  Beamish  is  also  mentioned  in  the  same  journal, 
in  which,  by  boiling  the  diseased  tuber  in  two  waters,  he  rendered  it  avail- 
able for  human  food. 

One  of  the  earliest  recommendations  respecting  the  use  of  the  diseased 
tubers,  was  that  of  converting  them  at  once  into  starch  and  flour.  This 
brought  up  the  question,  whether  they  were  poisonous;  and  experiments 
were  tried  in  England,  and  on  various  parts  of  the  continent,  to  determine 
this  question.  The  conclusion  seemed  to  be  decisive,  that,  as  a  general 
thinof,  they  may  be  used  with  safety,  provided  suitable  precautions  be 
adopted.  Professor  Lindley  speaks  of  a  fine  potato  flour  received  from  some 
of  his  correspondents,  and  says :  Professor  Henslow  found  that  while  a 
half  bushel  of  sound  potatoes  yielded  4  pounds  10  ounces  of  flour,  the 
same  quantity  of  diseased  ones  furnished  3  pounds  10  ounces."  Numerous 
methods  of  preparing  flour  and  starch,  agreeing  in  the  main,  are  found  in 
the  atrricuitural  journals.  We  have  extracted  several  of  these  in  our  ap- 
pendix No.  6. 

A  curious  experiment  is  named  in  a  French  paper  as  having  been  tried 
by  M.  Bonjean,  of  Chambery,  who  lived  for  three  consecutive  days  on  bad 
potatoes,  which  had  been  thrown  aside  as  refuse.  He  said,  that,  to  determine 
?the  question  of  dang-er,  he  had  none  of  the  diseased  portions  cut  away. 
In  tnree  days  he  ate  8  lbs.  in  butter,  in  soup,  or  simply  cooked  in  water, 
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without  any  inconvenience,  except  a  slight  indigestion.  He  also  drank  in 
the  mornino:,  fasting;  a  glass  (about  S  ounces)  of  water,  in  which  about  5 
lbs.  of  putrid  tubers  had  been  boiled;  it  was  of  a  yellowish  brown  color, 
tarbid  and  thick,  but  not  viscous;  of  a  slightly  disagreeable  smell  and  nau- 
seous taste,  leaving  a  bitterness  which  remained  on  the  palate  for  an  hour. 
He  says  he  found  no  other  symptoms  of  indigestion  from  this  liquid,  ex- 
cept a'disa2;reeable  heat  oppressins:  the  chest  for  about  two  hours.''  What- 
ever may  be  thouo-ht  of  M.  Bonjean's  taste,  his  philanthropy,  at  least,  is  de- 
serving of  praise. 

In  a  statement  of  a  method  of  use,  made  by  M.  Croker,  at  a  raeetine  of 
the  Cork  Asfricultural  Society — which  is  very  valuable,,  as  it  maybe  adopt- 
ed in  any  family — he  says  : 

One  weight  (20  lbs.)  of  sound  white  potatoes  v/ill 

produce  of  dry  farina,  or  flour  fit  for  use  -  3  lbs.  9  oz.  0  drachms. 
One  weight  (20  lbs.)  of  unsound,  and  diseased  part 

cut  off  3  10 

One  weight  (20  lbs.)  of  unsound  minions  -  3         1  0 

One  weight  (20  lbs.)  of  unsound  and  paired       -  3         0       0  * 

One  weicfht  (20  lbs.)  of  unsound  potatoes,  none 

cutoff'  3        6  0 

"  The  firina  or  flour  from  these  will  be  dry  and  fit  for  use."*  He  also 
states  that  diseased  potatoes  make  as  good  starch  as  the  soundest.  The 
bad  parts  need  not  be  cut  ofl'";  they  must  be  well  w^ashed  to  prevent  the 
earthy  particles  from  mixing  with  the  flour." 

The  suggestions  of  the  Irish  commission,  in  their  report,  as  well  as  those 
of  agricukural  clubs,  chemists,  &c.,  respecting  the  methods  of  using  the 
crops,  are  highly  valuable,  and  will  repay  the  time  spent  in  their  perusal. 
The  Hadleigh  Farmers'  Club,  in  their  statement,  give  a  number  of  simple 
directions,  which  probably  embrace  the  greatest  number  of  particulars  in 
the  shortest  compass  of  any  of  the  public  documents  we  have  seen. 

It  is  a  point  much  interest  and  discussion,  How  shall  the  next  crop 
he  prepared?''  It  does  not  seem  to  be  positively  decided  that  diseased  tu- 
bers might  not  be  used,  but  it  is  recommended  that,  as  far  as  possible,  this 
should  be  avoided.  Mr.  Berkley  states  that  the  presence  of  fungus  would 
not  necessarily  vitiate  the  powers  of  production.  "  He  states,"  say  Profes- 
sors Lindley,  Playfair,  and  Kane,  "that  though  there  would  certainly  be  some 
risk  in  raising  a  diseased  progeny  from  a  diseased  stock,  yet  the  growth  of 
fungi  so  evidently  depends  on  atmospheric  condition  that  it  does  not  follow 
that  because  germs  are  present  they  should  be  developed.*'  The  use  of 
home  grown  potatoes,  that  have  remained  sound  during  the  winter,  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  safe  ;  but  it  is  recommended  that  autumn  planting  should  be 
resorted  to  instead  of  spring  planting,  and  that  the  potatoes  should  be  plant- 
ed as  far  as  possible  from  where  the  diseased  ones  are  raised.  The  use  of 
certain  substances,  as  lime,  salt,  (fcc,  is  also  suggested  as  likely  to  prove  of 
advantage.  The  procuring  of  new  varieties,  also,  occupies  considerable 
attention,  and  a  number  of  papers  containing  valuable  suggestions  on  this 
and  kindred  subjects  will  als^">  be  found  in  our  appendix  No.  6.  liir.  Patillo 
and  Professor  Lindley  both  recommend  as  best  for  seed  potatoes  those 
which  are  not  the  best  for  table  use.  Mr.  Tison  states,  in  reference  to  seed 
potatoes,  that  he  plants  an  early  crop,  and.  when  fit,  he  removes  them,  set- 
ting in  their  place  small  waste  potatoes  saved  from  last  season.  When 
about  half  grown,  and  the  lops  are  still  luxuriant,  &c.,  he  takes  them  up 
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and  spreads  them  over  the  land,  allowing  thera  to  lie  until  winter — turning 
them  ;  and  they  always  yi^ld  more  and  better  potatoes. 

In  reference  to  autumn  planting,  Professor  Lindley  recommends  to  look 
for  the  early  varieties,  and  also  to  keep  in  mind  the  important  facts — 1. 
The  eyes  at  the  top  of  the  potato  are  the  youngest,  and  vegetate  first ;  from 
them  the  crop  obtained  will  be  a  fortnight  earlier  than  from  the  lower  end. 
2.  When  the  potato  is  not  cut,  and  the  top  eyes  are  allowed  to  proceed  ia 
their  own  growth,  they  push  slowly,  if  at  all.  3.  If  the  top  sprout  be  re- 
moved, the  other  eyes  will  begin  to  grow  with  greater  vigor.  4.  The  top 
sprouts  may  be  removed  when  they  begin  to  show  roots,  and  planted  out 
for  the  earliest  crop,  and  the  rest  of  the  tuber  be  allowed  to  push  the  other 
eyes,  &c.  5.  If  sets  are  scarce,  stems  miay  be  layered  :  they  will  root  and 
form  a  second  crop  of  tubers  ;  but  this  must  be  done  early  in  the  season, 
or  before  the  first  set  of  tubers  is  fully  ripe,  though  large  enough  to  be  fit 
for  use." 

An  interesting  paper,  in  the  Irish  Farmers'  Journal,  on  the  productive- 
ness of  potato  sets,  (for  which  see  the  appendix.)  gives  a  statement  respect- 
ing the  different  kinds  of  sets,  as  follows  : 


A  writer  in  the  Gardener's  Chronicle  states,  that  from  IS  large  cut  pota- 
toes, weighing  7\  pounds,  last  spring,  he  took  176  fine  scoops  one  inch  in 
diameter  and  one  inch  deep,  which  weighed  4J  pounds.  An  acre  planted 
in  rows,  4  feet  asunder,  the  sets  9  inches  apart,  would  take  14,520  sets, 
weighing  only  3  cwt.  1  stone ;  with  refuse,  fit  for  food,  2  cwt.  and  3  stone. 
Mr.  Grey,  of  Dilston,  in  the  Chronicle  of  October  25,  gives  an  account  of 
an  experiment  on  the  comparative  produce  ef  autumn  and  spring  planted 
potatoes,  the  results  of  which  he  describes  as  being  thus  :  "  The  average 
length  of  the  drill  rows  required  to  fill  the  sack — 

Of  October  planting,  was  .  -  .  -  30  yards. 

Of  November  planting,  was        -  -  -  -  32  do 

Of  December  plantino:,  was        -  -  -  -  'd'i  do 

Of  March  planting,  was  -  -  -  -  -  44  do 

Of  April  planting,  was     -  -  -  -  -  45  do 

Which  leaves  to  the  October  planting  an  increase  of  one-third  over  that 
of  April." 

.1.  A.  Dorant,  of  St.  Albans,  says,  in  favor  of  autumn  planting,  that  it 


Produce. 


No.  I.  Tops,  or  rose  eyes 

2.  Bottom  eyes    .  .  .  - 

3.  Strong  eyes,  that  had  sprouted 

4.  Later  eyes,  that  had  not  sprouted 

5.  Cut  downwards,  with  protuberance 

6.  Cut  upwards,  without  protuberance 

7.  Nipple  eyes     .  .  .  , 

8.  As  in  No.  5  - 

9.  As  in  No.  6  - 

10.  As  in  No.  7  - 

11.  Deep  eyed  sets 

12.  Shallow-eyed  sets,  disposed  to  nipple 

13.  Deep-eyed,  mixed  with  a  red  potato 

14.  Deep-eyed,  mixed  with  a  red  potato  - 


-  24  pounds, 

-  141  do 

-  20^  do 

-  16  do 

-  14  do 

-  14  do 

-  do 

-  20  do 

-  14  do 

-  5  do 

-  11  do 
.  llj  do 

8  do 

-  16  do 
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seems  to  protect  from  the  blight.  He  states  that  his  crop,  on  being  takerr 
up,  is  found  to  be  a  fair  average  one — free  from  murrain  or  any  disease  ;  as 
clean  and  fine  flavored  as  he  ever  dressed. 

In  a  pamphlet  by  R.  Arthur,  he  recommends  the  hybridization  of  pota- 
toes, to  obtain  the  best  seed.  The  method  is  the  following  :  "  Select  6  or 
12  superior  healthy  varieties ;  place  one  tuber  of  each  in  a  warm  situation, 
and  cover  it  with  earth.  When  the  eyes  have  sprung  4  or  5  inches,  take 
the  strongest  one  from  each  tuber,  with  a  good  set  to  it.  Put  each  set  into 
a  good  flower  pot,  and  cover  it  about  four  inches  with  peat  earth  and  rot- 
ten dung.  Bury  the  pots  to  the  brim  in  a  warm  place  till  the  stem  grows  sixr 
inches  to  a  foot  in  height.  Then  turn  the  pot  upside  down,  holding  the 
stem  of  the  potato  between  the  two  mside  fingers  of  the  left  hand.  Lift 
away  the  pot,  and  so  leave  the  ball  of  mould  entire.  The  young  potatoes 
will  be,  on  the  outside  of  the  ball.  Remove  these  carefully,  and  also  the  old 
set  if  it  is  there.  Plant  the  set  out  in  a  rich  soil,  at  the  base  of  a  west  or 
south  aspect  wall,  and  water  it  well.  Train  each  plant  by  a  single  stem  on  the 
wall,  and  give  it  liquid  manure  in  dull  showery  weather.  When  the  flowers 
appear,  thm  them  out  with  scissors,  and  leave  only  one  or  two  of  the 
strongest.  The  moment  they  begin  to  expand,  cautiously  open  each  flower, 
and  with  small  scissors  or.  tweezers  remove  the  fine  little  anthers,  leaving 
the  centre  stigma.  The  next  morning  procure  a  full-blown  potato  from 
the  field,  and  dust  the  pollen  of  its  anthers  over  the  stigma  of  the  flower 
so  prepared.  Do  this  again  the  next  morning.  In  this  way  hybrids  or 
mules  can  be  obtained  between  any  two  plants  of  natural  aflinities.  Re- 
move early  any  young  potatoes  which  may  be  produced  near  the  surface  ; 
and  so  the  plant,  when  well  grown  and  not  producing  potatoes,  will  pro- 
duce, says  Mr.  Arthur,  enormous  seed  plums,  which  will  produce  some 
hundred  varieties  of  blacks,  whites,  reds,  &c.  The  sorts  should  be  labelled, 
6cQ.  The  plum,  when  ripe,  is  to  be  preserved  from  frost  till  shrivelled,  (fee, 
and  then  the  pulp  may  be  mixed  with  peat  mould  till  sowing  time." 

Mr.  Arthur  strentiously  urges  that  if  potatoes  are  cut  for  planting,  it 
should  be  in  the  autumn,  and  not  in  the  spring.  He  seems  to  suppose  that 
much  of  the  evil  arises  from  the  latter  practice.  He  says,  "  it  may  be  cut  at 
any  time  during  its  dormant  repose,  as  it  is  protected  during  the  winter.'' 
But  he  says,  "  it  is  contrary  to  nature  to  dissect  it  at  the  only  stage  of  its 
annual  life,  when  we  know  all  other  plants  bleed  excessively  if  wounded." 
Curl  and  wet  rot  he  thinks  to  be  produced  by  the  effects  of  wet  land  or 
wet  cold  seasons  operating  on  the  set,  and  surcharging  the  empty  bled  ves- 
sels with  cold  unnatural  sap,"  (fee. 

"     In  another  pamphlet  which  lias  been  called  out  by  the  prevalent  disease, 
'  the  author  says  that  he  considers  the  great  error  to  be  in  "  planting  the 
seed  in  a  quantity  of  dung  laid  in  the  middle  of  the  drill."  He  would  place 
the  potato  m  the  clear  soil,  on  the  back  of  the  half-drill  formed  by  the  return 

-  of  the  plough,  which  half-drill  should  be  made  larger  than  ordinary,  to 
bring  the  seed  as  near  the  centre  of  the  drill  as  possible,  the  manure  having 
been  spread  evenly  over  the  surface  and  dug  in.    He  also  recommends 

-  attention  to  the  selection  of  varieties  by  adoption  of  some  of  the  inferior 
kinds  less  liable  to  disea.se. 

In  the  appendix  No.  6,  among  other  papers  will  be  found  a  list  of  queries 
'  by  Professor  Johnston,  to  aid  him  in  the  investigation  of  the  disease.  This 
will  be  useful  in  directing  the  researches  of  farmers  and  observers  another 
year.    As  reference  has  been  made  to  the  rot  described  by  Yon  Martins,  in. 
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Germany,  in  1842,  we  have  also  added  some  papers  on  this  snbject ;  one  of 
them,  translated  from  his  report  as  found  in  the  Central  Blatt  des  Land- 
wirthschaftlichen  Yereins,  of  Bavaria,  on  purpose  for  this  report.  It  was 
our  intention  to  have  subjoined  extracts  also  from  another  work  of  his  on. 
potatoes,  as  likewise  translations  from  the  German,  Belgian,  and  French 
Professors,  but  they  have  not  as  yet  reached  us.  It  will  be  seen,  we  think,  - 
that  the  disease  in  Europe  greatly  resembles  that  in  this  country  ;  though  it 
may  be,  and  doubtless  is,  occasionally  modified  by  the  difference  of  circum- 
stances in  the  two  countries.  We  have  not  expressed  any  opinion  as  to  its 
cause,  &c.,  as,  amid  such  conflicting  testimony,  it  seems  advisable  to  wait 
for  more  light.  The  great  importance  of  the  subject  will  form  a  sufiicient 
apology  for  dwelling  at  such  length  upon  it.  Our  aim  has  been  to  furnishj,, 
as  well  as  we  mighf,  a  condensed  view  of  the  progress  of  the  disease  dur- 
ing the  past  year ;  and  this  we  have  had  to  do  by  devoting  much  time  and 
labor  to  collating  a  vast  number  of  papers,  letters,  pamphlets,  <fec.,  some  of 
the  most  prominent  and  useful  of  which  we  have  placed  in  full  in  our  ap- 
pendices. We  believe  that  we  have  not  passed  over  any  opinion  of  impor- 
tance. This  mass  of  materials  v/ill  be  more  readily  at  command  for  observ- 
ers another  year,  and  perhaps  may  afford  important  aid  in  anticipating 
and  arresting  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  future.  The  theories  may  all 
be  wrong  ;  but  the  evil  exists,  and  it  will  be  a  real  benefit  to  our  countryo 
and  the  whole  civilized  world,  if  its  ravages  may  be  checked  and  ter- 
minated. 

The  American  Institute,  in  a  late  session  in  New  York,  passed  the  fol-^ 
lowing  resolution : 

Resolved^  That  the  alarming  situation  of  a  great  part  of  the  world  at 
this  time,  in  consequence  of  the  disease  called  the  rot  in  potatoes,  requires 
the  most  active,  prompt,  and  untiring  exertions  of  all  the  producers  of  this 
most  important  production  to  subdue,  if  possible,  the  frightful  ravages  of 
this  disease,  and  to  prove,  by  successful  experiment,  that  the  country  which 
originally  produced  this  valuable  root,  one  of  the  most  sustained  sources 
of  subsistence  to  the  population  of  Europe  as  well  as  our  own  country,  can 
provide  a  remedy  to  prevent  its  extinction.'' 

HAY. 

Hay  is  a  more  important  crop  in  New  England  and  some  of  the  middle 
States  than  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  vast  prairies  of  the 
v,Tst.  and  the  moderate  climate  of  the  south  and  southwest,  allowing  pas- 
turing even  during  the  winter  months,  render  the  cultivation  of  the  Eng- 
lish grasses  less  an  object  of  attention  in  those  sections  of  our  country. 

The  crop  of  hay  seems  to  have  been  very  good  in  Maine.  The  Maine 
Farmer,  speaking  of  it,  says,  July  11  :  "  The  grass  crop,  from  present  ap- 
pearances, will  be  light;  nothing  near  an  average  one,  In  many  newly  laid 
down  fields  we  noticed  that  the  ground  was  hardly  covered  with  a  decent 
mantle  of  green,  the  clover  having  been  winter  killed.  The  old  and  middle 
aged  mowing  fields,  with  but  few  exceptions,  along  the  whole  route,  looked 
remarkably  thin,  and,  unless  the  late  propitious  rains  have  given  the  grass  a 
healthy  and  unprecedented  impetus,  the  growth  will  be  small,  and  the  crop 
liarvested  not  more  than  adequate  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  farmers  and 
supply  the  village  markets."'  Again,  July  31:  '-Our  farmers  are  in  the 
.midst  of  this  important  harvest,  and  we  are  happy  to  state  that,  although 
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the  season  was  at  first  very  unfavorable  for  grass,  and  promised  a  scanty 
leturn,  the  results  are  very  good.  In  this  vicinity  the  crop  is  nearly  as 
abundant  as  it  was  last  season,  and  the  quality  is  undoubtedly  far  better. 
For  the  last  week  the  weather,  owing  to  the  frequent  showers,  has  been 
rather  unfavorable  for  getting  the  hay  into  the  barn  ;  but  the  benefit  that 
has  resulted  to  the  other  crops  from  the  seasonable  rains  more  than  coun- 
terbalances this  trouble."  Again:  "  We  are  happy  to  state,  that  although 
the  season  was  at  first  very  unfavorable  for  grass,  and  promised  a  scanty  re- 
turn, the  results  are  very  good.  In  this  vicinity  the  crop  is  nearly  as  abundant 
as  it  was  the  last  season,  and  the  quality  is  undoubtedly  far  better."  At  an 
earlier  date  the  Norridgewock  Press  says:  "Vegetation  of  all  kinds  along 
the  Kennebeck  looks  extremely  promising.  Hay  seems  likely  to  turn  out 
as  abundant  as  last  year."  There  was  probably  a  small  increase,  there- 
fore, as  the  crop  of  the  previous  year  was  a  good  one,  of  perhaps  five  per 
cent.  In  New  Hampshire  the  drought  was  so  severe  as  to  cut  off  the  crop 
to  a  large  extent.  By  some  the  falling  off  is  put  as  high  as  "  fifty  per 
cent."  In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State  it  is  believed  to  have  been  "fifteen 
per  cent,  less."  Further  west,  and  in  the  central  southern  section  of  the 
State,  it  is  estimated  at  "  twenty-five  per  cent,  less."  A  correspondent  still 
higher  up  on  the  Connecticut  river  writes  thus  :  "  Long  continued  dryness 
had  a  bad  effect  upon  the  hay  crop  as  to  quantity,  though  the  quality 
is  considered  to  be  unusually  good.  Taking  both  into  consideration,  the 
regular  crop  cannot  be  well  estimated  at  more  than  two-thirds  of  an  ave- 
rage one.  The  copious  rains  of  August  caused  the  grass  to  spring  up  with 
unusual  vigor,  and  the  aftermath,  or  second  cutting,  was  more  productive 
than  common,  and  the  feed  in  the  pastures  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  . 
was  unusually  good.  Fields  recently  laid  down  to  grass,  and  which  were  in 
good  condition,  suffered  none,  unless  the  land  was  very  light  and  sandy;  on 
the  contrary,  many  new  pieces  of  mowing  yielded  a  very  heavy  crop,  while 
such  as  had  been  in  grass  for  three  or  four  years  yielded  very  scantily. 
Farmers  are  apt  to  let  their  grass  remain  too  long— as  long,  indeed,  as  ifc 
will,  in  ordinary  seasons,  yield  a  barely  remunerating  crop  ;  and  thus  they 
are  sure  to  suffer  when  the  summer  is  even  but  a  little  drier  than  common. 
Did  a  better  organized  and  shorter  system  of  rotation  prevail,  it  seems 
probable  that  such  a  drought  as  that  of  last  season  would  have  injured  the 
hay  crop  but  little."  The  crop  for  the  whole  State  (regard  being  had  to  the 
proportion  the  counties  bear  in  the  returns  of  the  census)  is  beheved  to 
have  been  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent,  less  than  in  1844. 

The  severe  drought  also  affected  the  crop  in  Vermont,  although,  it  is 
believed,  not  equally  with  that  in  New  Hampshire.  In  the  lower  part  of 
the  State  it  fell  off  perhaps  "ten  percent.;"  in  the  upper  it  appears  to 
have  been  "  about  the  same  "  as  in  the  previous  year.  The  whole  decrease 
was  probably  from  five  to  ten  per  cent.  Some  fine  crops  are  mentioned  as 
having  been  presented  for  premium  at  the  fairs,  &,c.;  but  these,  as  they  are 
secured  by  extraordinary  means,  form  no  fair  criterion  as  to  the  general 
crop.  Five  acres,  in  one  case,  yielded  372,(100  pounds,  or  about  3i  tons 
and  440  pounds  to  the  acre.  This  was  produced  by  means  of  top  dressing 
and  irrigation. 

Another  account  is  as  follows  :  "  Mr.  H.  P.  Hickock,  of  this  place  (Bur- 
hngton,  Vt.,  Free  Press)  gathered  in  from  2J  acres  of  meadow,  last  week, 
thirteen  great  loads  of  hay  in  good  order.  The  hay  was  herdsgrass,  with 
a  sprinkling  of  red  clover  and  red  top  ;  and  the  loads  are  estimated  by 
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the  hands  in  the  field  at  one  ton  each.  This  field  was  cleared  of  pine 
stumps  and  heavily  manured,  some  25  years  ago.  Since  then  it  has  in- 
variably produced  large  crops,  mostly  of  hay,  and  with  very  little  manure 
of  any  description.  Five  tons  of  the  best  hay  to  the  acre  is  something  for 
the  most  fertile  district  of  country  to  tell  of." 

The  accounts  of  this  crop  in  July  and  August,  in  Massachusetts,  are  dis- 
couraging. Thus  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman,  of  July  14,  says  :  "  We  had 
in  this  vicinity  last  week  six  good  hay  days,  and  much  of  our  early  hay  was 
secured.  It  is  now  the  14th,  and  the  weather  is  quite  dry  enough  for  any 
purpose.  We  shall  expect  no  rain,  but  of  nights  and  on  Sundays,  till  hay- 
ing is  over.  This  is  the  week  for  herdsgrass,  red  top,  Rhode  Island,  and 
the  spear  grasses."  Later  in  the  month,  "  the  Greenfield  Gazette  reports  the 
grass  crop  as  light,  and  states  that  many  farmers  have  commenced  their 
haying  ;  and  it  is  believed  the  crops  will  not  be  more  than  two-thirds  yield." 
And  in  August  it  is  said  :  "  The  crop  of  grass,  however,  is  generally  light, 
and  will  probably  not  much  exceed  the  consumption." 

In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State  it  is  thought  that  the  drought  les- 
sened the  crop  of  English  hay  "  25  per  cent."    Fresh  meadow  hay  was 

10  per  cent,  better  ;"  and  salt  hay  also  gave  an  increase.  In  the  central, 
along  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  the  deficiency  is  differently  estim.atedin 
different  towns,  from  "  10  to  40  per  cent."  In  the  interior,  "10  to  15  per 
cent,  less;"  while  in  the  western  section  it  probably  fell  off  "  one  quarter." 
A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Cultivator,  writing  from  Berkshire  county, 
in  the  early  part  of  July,  says  :  ^'  The  crop  of  grass  is  now  very  light,  and 
should  it  be  cut  at  the  usual  time  of  haying,  there  would  probably  be  a  fall- 
ing off  of  one-half  from  last  year.  But  the  rains  which  have  commenced 
falHng  for  the  last  two  or  three  days  have  given  it  a  new  countenance  ; 
and,  should  July  be  a  wet  month,  there  may  yet  be  a  supply."  The  general 
effect  of  the  drought  probably  reduced  the  crop  for  the  whole  State  25  per 
cent. 

The  crop  of  Rhode  Island  is  believed  to  have  been  better  than  in  the 
preceding  year.  In  Connecticut  there  was  some  decrease — probably  15  to 
20  per  cent. 

The  hay  crop  in  New  York  was  less  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Great 
complaint  is  made  of  the  drought.  Thus  the  agricultural  report  for  July,  in 
one  of  the  public  journals,  says  :  "  We  have  had  a  miserable  season  from  the 
commencement.  May  and  June  were  unusually  dry  months,  and  July  has 
exceeded  them  all.  The  grass  never  looked  worse.  Clover  ripened  pre- 
maturely, and  was  cut  out  of  season.  The  yield  was  hardly  enough  to 
pay  for  the  labor.  Timothy  grass  suffered  less,  but  the  crop,  although  se- 
cured in  beautiful  weather,  turned  out  to  be  less  than  half  the  usual  yield." 
We  have  never  known  the  pastures  to  look  so  uninviting.  The  ground 
is  apparently  burnt  up.  Vegetation  where  the  grass  has  been  cut  is  dead. 
The  springs  are  dry,  and  low  grounds  that  are  usually  wet  and  swampy 
are  as  dry  as  the  hills.  Cattle  show  the  poverty  of  the  pastures  by  their  ap- 
pearance; and  the  cows  fail  to  supply  the  usual  quantity  of  milk."  And 
the  same  paper,  for  August,  says ;  "  The  rains  came  too  late  to  help  this 
indispensable  crop,  except  on  the  salt  meadows.  The  yield  of  the  uplands 
is  a  failure  ;  but  the  salt  grass,  which  is  an  important  article,  is  turning  out 
remarkably  well.  The  rains  have  fallen  so  seasonably,  that  the  second 
cutting  will,  in  many  places,  be  uncommonly  large.  The  change  between 
July  and  August  can  hardly  be  realized.    The  fields  that  were  a  month 
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ago  burnt  up  to  such  a  degree  as  not  to  afford  the  promise  of  a  spear  of 
hving  grass,  are  now  clothed  in  the  richest  green." 

A  Troy  paper  of  July  also  states,  that  "  the  grass  crop  will  not  be  more 
than  an  average  one." 

A  paper  in  Buffalo  gives  the  following  statement  in  July,  respecting  the 
hay  crop  in  that  region  :  "  We  shall  have  a  lighter  crop  than  has  ever  be- 
fore been  made  in  this  country.  Thousands  of  acres  have  not  yielded  half 
a  ton  to  the  acre.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  crop  will  not  yield  more  than 
one  third.  Farmers  are  devising  ways  and  means  to  meet  this  alarming 
state  of  things.  All  the  stock  that  can  be  possibly  spared  will  be  sold  or 
slaughtered.  Sheep  will  be  slaughtered  by  the  thousands,  because  they 
pay  better  than  any  other  stock,  and  wool  has  been  low,  and  dairy  products 
higher  in  proportion.  There  will  not  be  near  as  many  sheep  wintered 
the  coming  winter  as  there  was  last.  The  decrease  will  be  a  great  many 
more  than  the  increase  this' year." 

In  the  Batavia  Times,  in  August:  "Grass,  though  not  half  the  usual 
-quantity,  is  excellent  in  quality ;  one  ton  being  equal  to  1 J  ton  in  ordinary 
seasons." 

Complaints  respecting  the  crop  are  also  made  in  the  northeastern  section 
of  the  State.  The  accounts  from  other  sources  represent  the  crop  in  gen- 
eral as  light.  In  some  few  cases  it  may  have  been  an  average,  but  in  most 
cases  it  fell  from  "  10  to  25  per  cent. in  some  instances  even  "  60  per  cent." 
In  Westchester  and  Rockland  counties,  it  is  thought  to  have  been  some- 
what more.  Further  up  the  river  the  decrease,  in  some  cases,  is  rated  at 
"  40  per  cent."  greater  than  in  1844,  and  northward  from  "  25  to  50  per 
cent."  In  Ulster  and  Delaware  counties,  about  the  same  decrease.  In 
Otsego,  Schoharie,  and  vicinity,  it  was  considered  an  average  crop,"  and 
ef  "  a  very  superior  quality."  Along  the  Mohawk  valley,  and  northward, 
from  "  15  to  25  per  cent."  less.  In  the  central  portion  of  the  State,  to  the 
east,  the  decline  was  from  "20  to  25  per  cent.,"  on  account  of  the  frosts 
late  in  the  spring,  and  the  dry  weather  succeeding.  Towards  the  lake  it 
was,  perhaps,  not  so  much  decreased  ;  while  as  we  proceed  westerly,  in 
all  the  counties,  there  was  a  lessening  of  the  crop  from  "  20  to  25  per 
cent."  at  the  north,  and  from  "  10  to  15  per  cent."  south  and  southwest. 
The  falling  off  for  the  whole  State  was  probably  about  25  per  cent. 

The  crop  of  hay  in  New  Jersey  seems,  also,  to  have  been  quite  light.  In 
the  western  part  of  the  State  the  drought  was  felt  so  severely  that  it  is 
thought  the  decrease  was  from  "33  to  40  per  cent."  In  the  central  section 
of  the  State,  also,  it  is  said  to  have  been  very  light;  indeed,  "about  one- 
fourth"  of  the  usual  crop.  Still  lower  down  there  was  a  similar  decrease, 
as  we  may  see  from  the  following  extract  in  reference  to  one  kind  of  grass : 
"The  crop  of  herdseed  grass  in  Salem  county,  New  Jersey,  the  present 
year,  will  fall  short  of  that  of  last  year  at  least  two-thirds,  occasioned  by 
the  Irosts  last  spring,  and  the  drought  that  followed  during  the  summer. 
Salem  county  furnishes  a  large  portion  of  the  herdsgrass  seed  for'market 
of  the  whole  Union."  The  decrease  for  the  whole  State  must  have  been 
from  20  to  25  per  cent. 

The  early  promise  in  Pennsylvania,  which  is  among  the  foremost  of  the 
States  in  the  amount  of  this  crop,  was  good  ;  bat,  on  account  of  the  severe 
drought,  it  fell  off  almost  everywhere.    In  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia 
the  decrease  is  estimated  at    25  per  cent."    In  Chester  county,  "  one-half 
Lancaster  nearly  as  much — "  30  or  40  per  cent."    The  crop,  we  are  told, 
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was  "  very  light"  in  general.  "  Some  well  informed  farmers  think  it  was  not : 
more  than  50  per  cent,  of  last  year's  crop  ;  others  are  of  opinion  the  dif- 
ference was  not  so  great."  Our  informant  inclines  to  the  latter  view.  In 
the  counties  of  Adams  and  York,  lying  along  the  line  of  Maryland  and  the 
Susquehannah,  it  is  judged  to  have  been  "  50  per  cent,  less."  In  the  east 
central  section  of  the  State  there  was  "  not  more  than  half  a  crop.''  The 
deficiency  was  not  so  great  probably  in  Columbia,  Luzerne,  and  Wyoming; 
while  in  the  northwestern  counties,  towards  the  centre,  the  falling  olf  from 
the  crop  of  1844  is  fixed  as  high  as  "  30  per  cent."  We  believe  that  from 
25  to  30  per  cent,  less  will  not  be  too  great  an  average  for  the  whole  State. 

The  same  was  no  doubt  the  case  with  Delaware  and  Maryland.  In  the 
northeastern  section  the  decrease  is  rated  as  high  as  "  one-third."  Vir- 
ginia with  the  States  lying  south  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  raised  but  com- 
paratively little  hay  ;  and  hence  it  is  not  easy  to  get  any  very  definite  in- 
formation respecting  them.  The  drought,  however,  was  severe,  as  we  have 
already  seen  in  the  accounts  of  other  crops.  The  lessening  of  the  crop 
from  that  of  1844  in  central  Virginia  was  great,  as  it  is  said  to  have  been 
almost  totally  destroyed.  In  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State,  as  well  as 
on  the  Kanawha  and  its  branches,  the  decrease  is  estimated  at  "40  per 
cent."  According  to  the  best  judgment  we  can  form,  one-third  less  than 
the  crop  of  1844  may  be  considered  rather  under  than  over  the  truth. 

The  universal  account  both  from  North  and  South  Carolina,  is  at  least 
50  per  cent  less."    The  Southern  Planter,  speaking  of  this  section,  says  : 

The  clover  crop  has  probably  suffered  most,  both  the  crop  of  this  spring 
and  the  last ;  and  we  regret  it  the  more,  because  this  great  improver,  owing 
to  the  low  price  at  which  the  seed  has  been  sold,  has  been  very  extensively 
seeded."  In  Georgia,  likewise,  the  drought  greatly  injured  the  crop  ;  and 
in  x\labama,  also  ;  but  in  this  latter  State,  probably  not  as  much  as  in  the 
former.  In  Tennessee,  in  some  parts  the  crop  fell  off,  and  in  others  was 
improved.  In  Kentucky,  the  decrease  is  said  to  have  been  "  15,  20,  30," 
and  even  in  some  sections  probably  "  50  per  cent." 

The  hay  crop  also  suffered  greatly  in  Ohio.  The  report  of  jurors  from 
various  counties,  as  furnished  in  one  of  the  public  journals,  is  as  follows  : 
Lake  county — "  Grass  crop  light;  not  more  than  one-half,  or  one  third." 
Highland — ^'  Very  light."  Meigs— Grass,  two-thirds  of  last  year's  crop." 
Fairfield — "  Very  light."  Guernsey — "About  a  half  crop."  Hamilton— 
Hay  crop  smaller  than  usual,  and  inferior  in  quality."  Butler,  Warren, 
and  Preble — Much  as  in  Hamilton." 

The  accounts  otherwise  obtained  are  similar.  In  the  northeastern  sec- 
tion, on  the  Reserve,  it  is  judged  to  have  fallen  off  "  two-thirds,  if  not  more." 
The  same  was  the  case  in  the  counties  bordering  on  the  Ohio  river  and 
Pennsylvania,  east  of  the  central  counties.  In  the  immediate  central  coun- 
ties, including  Delaware,  Marion,  and  Richland,  it  is  considered  to  have 
been  from  "  20  to  25  per  cent,  better  and  the  decrease  was  not  so  great 
as  in  some  of  the  other  sections  ;  probably  not  m.ore  than  "  15  per  cent. ;" 
while  in  the  southwest  the  drought  caused  a  great  falling  off  of  the  amount 
made.  In  the  southwestern  section  of  the  ^tate  the  crop  was  "20  to  50 
per  cent,  less,"  It  was  much  injured  by  late  and  heavy  frosts,  and  a  severe 
and  protracted  drought.  While  in  the  northwestern  and  along  the  lake, 
towards  the  centre,  w^est,  it  is  variously  estimated  at  a  decrease  of  from  "20 
fo  50  per  cent.,"  and  even  higher.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  was 
a  large  ftiUing  off  of  the  hay  crop,  and  we  believe  we  are  within  bounds 
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when  we  put  it  at  an  average  of  one  third  less  than  the  crop  of  1844,  which 
was  a  considerable  gain  over  the  crop  of  the  preceding  year.  We  should 
say  that  this  was,  if  it  needs  any  correction,  too  small  a  deduction,  and  per- 
haps the  falling  otf  should  be  fixed  as  high  as  40  to  50  per  cent.  The 
Painesville  Telegraph,  speaking  of  the  region  near  the  lake,  says :  "  They 
are  lorming  clubs  and  sending  forth  men  to  secure  the  grass  that  grows  on. 
the  prairies  in  great  abundance,  and  free  to  all  ;  snd  in  the  fall  the  cattle 
will  be  driven  out  to  be  kept  through  the  winter,  and  returned  again  in  the 
spring." 

As  early  as  June  it  is  stated  of  the  Indiana  crop,  in  an  agricultural 
journal,  that  "grass  in  the  State  will  be  light— the  recent  rains  being  too 
late  to  be  of  benefit  to  this  crop."  In  July  the  prospect  was  belter.  Thus, 
the  Indiana  Farmer  says  :  "  The  grass  has  thickened  up  since  the  copious 
rains,  and  there  will  be  a  fair  crop.  There  is  enough  old  hay  in  the  coun- 
try to  afford  very  nearly  a  supply  for  the  year,  even  if  the  present  crop 
wholly  failed." 

Other  notices  are  like  the  following:  "  Peru,  in  Miami  county — Grass  is 
almost  an  entire  failure  in  this  county,  in  consequence  of  the  drought  and 
cold."  "  Wabash  county. — The  crop  of  grass  was  bad  generally — not,  per- 
haps, more  than  half  the  ordinary  crop  ;  the  dry  weather  in  May  and  June 
nearly  destroyed  it." — Indiana  Farmer. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet,  from  Richmond,  in  Indiana, 
describes  the  crop  thus :  "  Grass,  owing  to  the  drought,  is  mostly  light, 
though  better  than  the  farmers  had  anticipated."  The  Indianapolis  Sentinel 
also  speaks  of  the  grass  as  about  almost  totally  to  fail.  The  almost  univer- 
sal estimate  we  obtain  frojon  all  parts  of  the  State  by  other  sources  is,  that 
there  was  a  great  faUing  off— 50  per  cent,  from  the  crop  of  1844.  In  the 
central  section,  towards  the  west  and  northwest,  it  may  have  been  some- 
what better  ;  perhaps  not  more  than  30  per  cent.  less. 

Illinois,  with  her  extensive  prairies,  cultivates  but  little  hay  ;  and  Mis- 
souri still  less.  In  the  section  ot  the  State  west  of  the  Illinois,  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  or  the  central  western,  it  was  better  by  20  per  cent.  The 
heavy  raias  of  last  year  (1844)  greatly  injured  it  there.  In  other  parts  it 
fell  otf  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  In  Michigan,  in  general,  it  fell  off.  In  the 
eastern  central  section  it  is  put  as  low  as  "  three-quarters  less."  Southeast, 
and  along  the  southern  border,  the  decrease  is  thought  not  to  have  been  so 
great ;  and  the  editor  of  the  Michigan  Farmer  estimates  the  decrease  from 
the  crop  of  1844  at  "  10  per  cent,  less."  Probably,  for  the  whole  State,  the 
falling  off  could  not  have  been  less  than  15  or  20  per  cent. 

In  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  there  appears  to  have  been  a  general  increase. 
Many  persons  who  settle  in  those  sections  have  been  accustomed  to  this 
crop,  and  therefore  it  receives  considerable  attention.  If  we  should  reckon 
the  hay  made  from  the  wild  prairies,  they  would  each,  both  lov/a  and  Wis- 
consin, exceed  100,000  tons.  The  whole  crop  of  hay,  therefore,  for  the 
United  Slates,  is  estimated  at  14,065,000  tons. 

We  have  met  with  a  number  of  interesting  articles  connected  with  the 
hay  crop,  especially  relating  to  the  time  of  cuttings  quantlly  of  seed  to  be 
used^  modes  of  cuUivating^  and  preserving  it,  which  may  be  useful  and 
interesting;  and  as  such,  we  shall  here  make  allusion  to  them,  either  by 
full  quotations  or  in  substance. 

The  Michigan  Farmer  gives  the  following  as  a  good  method  for  prsveut- 
ing  must  or  mow- burn  in  hay  :  "  Take  a  number  of  smooth  poles  and  ii.y 
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the  butt  ends  outside,  so  that  they  may  be  easily  pulled  out ;  let  the  mow 
or  stack  settle  for  a  few  days,  then  pull  them  out ;  this  will  leave  a  passage 
for  the  air  into  the  hay,  that  will  insure  it  against  must  or  mow  burn  for 
some  distance  around  the  holes." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Prairie  Farmer  says :  ^'  People  differ  as  to  the 
quantity  of  clean  timothy  seed  to  sow  on  the  acre.  Some  say  half  a  gal- 
lon ;  and  one  man  told  me  to  sow  half  a  bushel  to  the  acre.  I  believe,  from 
twelve  years'  experience,  that,  on  our  rich  prairies,  from  four  to  six  quarts 
will  be  sufficient ;  and  if  the  ground  is  v/ell  set,  do  not  let  the  grass  get  too 
ripe  before  cutting,  as  it  will  scatter  seed  and  soon  get  the  ground  so  that  it 
will  bind  out,  as  it  is  called." 

As  regards  the  time  for  cutting  hay,  we  quote  as  follows,  from  the  Boston 
Cultivator  :  "  With  regard  to  the  best  time  for  cutting  herdsgrass  for  hay, 
even  practical  men  are  divided  in  opinion.  In  a  late  conversation  with  Mr. 
Isaac  Reeves,  the  proprietor  of  the  large  peach  orchards  in  Delaware,  to 
whom  every  practical  man  looks  up  with  deference  and  the  highest  respect, 
he  observed  :  '  I  will  take  an  old  piece  of  herdsgrass,  that  at  present  yields 
less  than  half  a  ton  of  hay  per  acre,  and  at  the  end  of  five  years,  without 
breaking  up,  fresh  seeding,  or  manuring  in  any  way  whatever,  1  will  raise 
the  crop  to  two  and  a  half  tons  per  acre.  This  1  will  do  by  merely  permit- 
ting the  crop  to  stand  until  the  seed  will  just  vegetate  before  cutting.  By 
mowing  the  crop  sooner  than  that,  the  roots  bleed  and  die  out ;  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  a  second  crop  does  not  spring  up  until  a  long  time  after.  I 
once  purchased  the  fifth  part  of  the  crop  of  timothy  on  one  of  the  islands  in 
the  Delaware,  with  the  mtention  of  cutting  the  grass  on  my  lot  at  the  same 
time  the  other  four  purchasers  cut  theirs  ;  but  I  was  called  from  home,  and 
it  was  not  cut  until  the  seeds  would  vegetate.  I  thought  my  hay  was 
spoiled,  but  it  was  preferred  to  all  others'  for  horse-feed  ;  and  behold  !  the 
next  year  my  lot  of  land  yielded  double  the  crop  of  the  others,  and  at  the 
end  of  five  years  it  had  increased  to  two  and  a  half  tons  per  acre  ;  having 
overgrown  all  other  grasses — a  uniform  crop,  five  feet  in  height,  and  pre- 
ferred before  all  others  at  the  market.  Since  then  T  have  never  cut  timo- 
thy until  the  seeds  would  just  vegetate.'  Mr.  Phinney  considers  early  cut 
hay  the  best  for  dairy  stock  ;  for  oxen  and  horses  he  prefers  to  let  it  stand 
longer  ;  the  object  in  the  first  case  being  milk — in  the  last,  flesh  or  strength. 
But  t!?.en  comes  the  grand  consideration  :  the  renovation  of  the  crop  by  pre- 
venting the  bleeding  of  the  roots  ;  a  new  idea.  And  would  our  friends  ex- 
amine the  subject,  and  give  us  the  result  for  the  columns  of  the  Cultivator?'' 

A  method  of  top  dressing  grain  and  grass  crops  is  used  in  England, 
which  is  there  called  Gurneyis7n^  from  the  inventor  and  introducer.  It 
consists  of  covering  grass-land  with  straw,  &c.,  and  allowing  this  coverings 
to  lie  till  the  grass  sprmgs  through  it  (which  it  does  with  astonishing  rapid- 
ity) to  the  desired  length,  and  then  raking  it  ofi  to  allow  the  beasts  to  reach 
the  ])asture.  This  is  then  applied  to  another  piece,  and  then  removed  and 
applied  again  as  long  as  the  straw  and  covering  will  answer  to  be  applied 
conveniently.  The  following  is  the  account  as  given  from  English  papers 
"by  the  American  Farmer:  "  Covering  grain  and  grass  crops  loith  straw. — 
The  Hon.  G.  Gurney,  of  Woodleigh,  Cornwall,  England,  has  been  success- 
fully experimenting  with  straw,  rushes,  and  brushwood  as  a  top  dressing 
for  grain  and  grass  crops.  He  applies  a  ton  and  a  quarter  of  straw  to  the 
statute  acre,  by  spreading  it  evenly  over  the  crop  while  growing,  any 
time  between  the  months  of  April  and  October ;  and  when  an  early  crop  of 
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grass  may  be  desirable,  he  spreads  the  straw  in  the  latter  part  of  February. 
Thus  far  his  experiments  have  been  tried  upon  wheat,  vetches,  meadow- 
grass,  and  clover  lea ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  would  prove  equally 
beneficial  if  applied  to  any  other  of  the  families  of  small  grain  and  grasses. 
Mr.  Gurney,  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  upon  the  subject,  remarks,  that 
the  instances  of  benefit  are  numerous,  and  that  there  is  not  one  upon  record 
where  it  has  failed,  except  in  cases  where  too  great  a  quantity  of  covering 
has  been  applied,  or,  which  is  by  far  the  more  general,  where  too  little  has 
been  applied."  At  a  meeting  of  the  East  Cornwall  Experimental  Club,  Mr. 
Gurney  made  the  following  remarks :  ''About  seven  weeks  since  1  covered 
half  a  field  of  three  acres  of  grass  in  this  manner,  and  about  a  fortnight 
since,  when  examined,  the  increase  was  found  to  be  at  the  rate  of  5,000 
pounds  per  acre  over  the  other  part  of  the  field.  At  the  same  time,  the  straw 
was  raked  off  and  laid  in  rows  about  twelve  feet  apart  on  the  field;  115 
sheep  were  then  put  into  the  field  with  a  view  to  eat  it  down  as  quickly  as 
possible  ;  and  after  they  had  been  there  about  a  week,  they  were  succeeded 
by  26  bullocks,  to  eat  ofl;  the  long  grass  wliich  the  sheep  had  left.  The 
field  was  eaten  as  bare  as  possible.  The  same  straw  was  now  thrown  again 
over  the  same  portion  of  the  field  from  which  it  had  been  raked  ;  and  on 
inspection  this  morning,  1  found  the  action  going  on  under  it  as  powerfully 
as  before."  Mr,  Gurney  thought  that  the  sheep,  on  the  first  raking  off  of 
the  straw,  were  not  so  fond  of  the  grass  as  they  were  of  that  uncovered; 
but  after  twenty-four  hours'  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air,  he  thought  they 
rather  preferred  it.  He  had  now  forty  acres  under  operation,  and  he  had 
grass  where  his  neighbors  had  none.  The  editor  of  the  American  Farmer 
says,  in  reference  to  this  mode,  "  Mr.  Gurney's  practice  is  to  rake  off  the 
straw,  and  to  feed  the  grass  to  his  sheep  once  a  fortnight,  or  once  in  three 
weeks.  This  raking  off  and  re-application  of  the  straw  does  not  appear  to 
us  to  be  essential  to  the  success  of  the  operation.  What  its  rationale  is, 
has  not  as  yet  been  settled  in  England,  nor  in  Russia,  where  experiments  are 
being  carried  on  ;  but  in  the  absence  of  such  settlement,  with  regard  to  the 
action  of  this  straw  dressing  there  are  various  facts,  besides  those  adduced 
by  Mr.  Gurney,  going  to  establish  its  efficiency  in  the  promotion  of  the 
growth  of  such  grain  and  grass  plants  as  it  has  been  applied  to  ;  and  with 
those  facts  to  encourage  experiments,  it  would  be  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
voice  of  experience  in  our  country,  were  not  our  agriculturists  to  profit  by 
the  experience  of  Europe.  In  the  south,  especially,  where  the  artificial 
grasses  are  difiScult  of  substantial  culture,  we  doubt  not  that  such  dressings 
would  be  found  of  singular  utility.  Where  straw  may  be  found  to  be  scarce, 
we  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  substituting  for  it  leaves  and  pine  shat- 
ters from  the  forests,  ^''hese,  fortunately,  can  be  obtained  in  almost  all  sit- 
uations with  us,  and,  we  doubt  not,  would  prove,  on  trial,  eminently  ser- 
viceable."— (See  appendix  No.  7.) 

Again  :  "  Top  dressing  for  grass  lands. — A  writer  in  the  Gardener's 
Chronicle  lays  it  down  as  the  result  of  his  experience,  first,  that  the  proper 
time  to  top  dress  lands  is  in  the  fall ;  and,  second,  that  the  stock  should  not  be 
permitted  to  run  late  thereon  in  the  fall.  In  support  of  the  first  of  these^ 
propositions,  he  maintains  that,  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  and  soil 
being  cold  in  winter,  the  dung  affords  protection  to  the  tender  roots  of  the 
plants,  and  that  whatever  particles  of  fertility  which  may  exist  in  the  ma- 
nure are  in  winter  washed  down  into  the  soil,  and  lose  but  little  of  their 
virtue  by  evaporation,  and  that  the  drying  winds  and  sim  of  summer  are 
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more  injurious  to  the  manures  than  any  drenching  rain  can  be.  Immedi- 
atety  after  the  autumnal  application  of  manure,  he  recommends  that  the 
meadows  should  be  thoroughly  harrowed.  A  most  wise  recommendation 
is  this  ;  one  that  will  greatly  encourage  the  economy  of  the  manure." 

In  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  of  July  21,  there  is  an  account  of  sailing  in 
grass  and  hay  in  wet  seasons,  which  is  stated  to  be  very  useful.  Mouldy 
hay  put  together  with  salt,  from  8  to  25  pounds  per  ton,  was  better  relished 
by  cattle,  and  did  more  good,  than  sound  hay  stacked  without  salt.  In 
some  instances  hay  stacked  damp  with  salt,  so  that  it  came  out  almost  a 
paste  from  the  rick,  when  opened,  was  devoured  with  avidity  by  the  cattle. 
"  In  Germany,  grass  fresh  cut  is  packed  in  with  one  pound  of  salt  to  the 
cwt.,  and  it  is  said  that  it  goes  much, farther  than  the  same  quantity  of  grass 
made  into  hay.  A  raetiiod  recommended  as  better  is  to  stack  the  green 
grass  or  clover  in  layers,  with  straw  and  old  dry  hay,  sprinkling  salt  on 
each  green  layer.  The  juices  drawn  from  the  grass  by  the  salt  will  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  straw  or  old  hay,  and  not  only  the  damp  hay  or  grass  wjjl  be 
made  more  nutritive,  but  the  straw  itself  may  thus  be  bjought  towards  the 
state  of  the  green  stalk  by  the  salt  which  it  absorbs,  and  by  which  it  is 
gradually  softened,  and  thus  made  soluble  and  digestible.  The  proportion, 
though  various,  according  to  the  dampness  of  the  grass,  will  be  about  in 
this  ratio  :  Good  upland  grass,  cut  in  dry  weather,  contains  about  two  thirds 
of  its  weight  of  water,  or  two  tons  in  three,  and  one  ton  of  straw  will  ab- 
sorb three  tons  of  water ;  but  as  it  is  not  wanted  wet,  we  may  allow  four 
tons  to  one  ton  of  straw  ;  and  if  the  grass,  by  aid  of  the  salt,  gives  out  half 
of  its  juice,  we  shall  then  have  the  whole  soft  and  damp,  without  being 
disposed  to  drop  or  leak.  If  old  hay  is  used  in  place  of  straw,  one  third  or 
one  half  may  be  enough,  as  this  absorbs  less.  For  meadow  grass  or  green 
fodder,  cut  damp,  the  straw  or  old  hay  may  be  increased  in  proportion.  If 
the  hay  is  partly  dried,  none  perhaps  may  be  needed.  The  best  proportion 
of  salt  must  be  decided  by  trial.  One  pound  per  cwt.  may  be  too  little  for 
fresh  grass.  Two  pounds  per  cwt.,  or  about  one-half  bushel  to  the  ton,  is 
thought  to  be  not  more  than  the  cattle  would  relish,  and  which  is  more 
likely  to  preserve  the  whole  in  a  sweet  and  digestible  state.  For  half-dried 
hay  one  pound  per  cwt.  may  be  enough.  Bran  is  said  to  be  a  good  substi- 
tute for  straw  or  old  hay.  The  only  difficulty  would  be  its  liability  to  fer- 
ment and  heat." 

In  the  New  York  Farmer  and  Mechanic  we  find  an  article  on  the  science 
of  ?nowwg,  and  as  the  rules  given  are  simple  and  practical,  we  give  them 
as  Mr.  Pitkin,  by  whom  they  are  communicated  to  that  journal,  somewhat 
quaintly  states  them.  He  says  :  "  It  was  my  good  fortune  (for  so  I  re- 
gard it)  to  have  had  a  few  years'  experience  in  early  life  as  a  practical 
farmer ;  and  as  I  advanced  from  boyhood,  I  remember,  among  other 
things,  my  first  efforts  and  ultimate  success  in  the  science  of  mowing. 
For  a  lime  I  had  much  difficulty  in  keeping  my  scythe  sharp.  This,  how- 
ever, I  found  to  be  indispensable.    No  man  can  approach  anything  like  an 

■  easy  or  good  mower  without  it.  I  had  become  a  good  mower,  when  I  fell 
in  company  with  not  only  a  good  mower,  but  a  scientific  one  ;  and  after  the 

.second  or  third  day,  finding  that  1  could  not  keep  up  with  him  without  do- 
ing myself  an  injury,  and  painful  as  it  was  for  me  to  acknowledge  it,  (for  I 
was  ambitious.)  yet  I  was  compelled  to  call  my  friend  to  a  stand  in  the 
midst  of  my  swaih.    I  said,  'Mr.  Picket,  (for  ihat  was  his  name,)  if  you 

rloiow  anything  which  you  can  communicate  to  me  of  the  skill  of  mowingj 
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1  beg  of  you  to  do  so,  for  I  am  exhausted,  and  I  may  as  well  confess  at 
once  that  I  cannot  keep  up  with  you.'  He  stopped,  came  back,  took  my 
scythe,  and  explained  to  me  the  main  governing  principles;  I  adop:ed  them, 
and  in  less  than  one  hour  I  could  keep  up  with  him  with  perfect  ease.  In- 
deed, I  had  at  least  20  per  cent,  more  of  physical  strength  than  he  had. 
It  was  science  alone  that  enabled  him  to  lead  me  to  this  extreme.  During 
the  following  summer  I  came  in  contact  with  about  a  dozen  good  mowers, 
and  I  may  say  some  three  or  four  of  them  professedly  fast  mowers.  I  ad- 
hered strictly  to  the  science  I  had  learned  the  preceding  summer.  My  pro- 
fessor not  being  present,  I  could  lead  the  field  with  great  ease  ;  but  1  kept 
the  secret  to  myself.  And  now  for  the  art :  I  will  try  to  describe  it. 
1st.  The  scythe  should  hang  natural  and  easy,  and,  as  I  have  said  before,  it 
should  be  kept  in  first-rate  order.  2d.  As  you  approach  the  standing  grass 
let  the  heel  of  the  scythe  move  to  the  very  point  of  commencement,  and 
let  it  stop  the  instant  it  has  done  lis  work.  Thus  there  is  nothing  lost  by  a 
backward  or  forward  swing.  If  the  grass  stands  up  so  as  to  admit  of 
moving  on,  measure  with  the  eye  the  utmost  capacity  forward  of  your 
scythe  ;  take  a  quick,  easy  gait,  moving  your  right  foot  well  up  towards 
the  standing  grass,  and  your  body  with  it,  though  leaning  back  by  bending 
the  knees  a  liiile  forward,  so  as  to  bring  your  whole  weight  to  bear  upon, 
the  scythe  without  twisting  the  body  from  right  to  I eii,  as  many  do;  thus 
giving  ease  to  each  clip,  and  ability  to  repeat  in  an  advanced  position  with- 
out fatigue. 

Note. — If  you  swing  six  inches  too  far  back,  and  six  inches  too  far  ia 
pointing  out,  it  makes  24  inches  loss!  This  applied  to  a  scientific  forward 
motion,  will  give  you  a  great  gain  on  ordinary  mowers," 

The  Boston  Cultivator  contains  a  description,  by  Benjamin  Willard,of  a 
method  of  recovering  'pastures^  which  he  says  is  very  useful,  and  can  be 
applied  without  manure.  His  account  is  thus  presented  :  "  This  is  to  tura 
them  over  the  last  of  July,  or  as  soon  after  as  business  will  permit,  and  sow- 
two  bushels  of  rye  to  the  acre,  and  bush  in  the  grass  seed.  I  sow  one 
bushel  of  plaster  to  the  acre  after  the  rye  is  up  ;  and  when  it  is  well  up  I 
turn  on  sheep.  In  the  spring,  I  again  dress  it  with  plaster,  and  give  it  one 
bushel  of  red  top  to  the  acre,  and  keep  sheep  enough  on  it  to  prevent  its 
rising  till  the  last  of  May ;  then  cattle  may  be  put  on  if  desired.  It  will 
last  through  the  summer,  and  produce  abundantly  till  the  grass  is  well 
rooted.  Pastures  thus  treated  will  look  surprisingly  verdant,  and  will  last 
several  years.  Nothing  suits  sheep  and  calves  better  than  the  rye.  The 
same  course  may  be  pursued  with  exhausted  land  or  bushy  pastures.  I 
prefer  to  keep  sheep  there  the  first  year,  as  they  keep  every  spire  of  it  close, 
and  thus  make  it  spread,  and  they  manure  it  more  equally  than  cattle,  and 
do  not  injure  the  grass,  in  its  tender  state,. with  their  feet." 

In  the  (Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  of  Scotland,  we  find  mention  of  two  new  species  of  clover,  (which 
are  described  as  follows  by  M.  Yilmorin,  in  the  Bon  Jardiu'er ;)  one  of  which 
is  the  hybrid,  and  the  other  the  elegant.  The  elegant  clover  \vas  for  a  time 
considered  identical  with  the  hybrid,  which  is  cultivated  in  Sweden  ;  but 
when  growing  together,  the  differences  are  stated  to  be  striking.  "  The  latter 
is  larger  in  all  its  parts  than  the  former,  and  the  color  of  its  flowers  is  a 
brighter  rose,  shaded  with  white  in  the  centre,  while  the  elegant  trefoil  has 
rather  dull  reddish  rose-colored  blossoms  alike  in  every  part  of  the  flower- 
head.  The  ap  *^arance  of  the  herbage  is  different :  the  hybrid  clover  has 
IT 
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dark  and  bright  foliage,  and  that  of  the  elegant  is  pale  and  unequal ;  the 
leaflets  of  the  latter  are  also  marked  with  a  brown  band,  like  common  clover, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  the  hybrid.  Another  character  of  the  hybrid  is, 
that  in  the  summer,  when  it  begins  to  shed  its  blossom,  and  during  autumn, 
the  root  throws  out  fresh  foliage,  arranged  like  a  rosette  ;  but  in  the  elegant 
trefoil  this  does  not  occur,  it  is  the  lateral  branches  which  rest  on  the 
ground  that  supply  the  verdure.  The  hybrid  trefoil  also  flowers  nfteen. 
days  earlier  than  the  other  ;  v/hich  however,  lasts  the  longest  and  branches 
more.  Lastly,"  the  former  is  taller,  more  beautiful,  and  comes  in  earher  ;  but 
when  the  latter  has  arrived  at  perfection,  having  more  numerous  stems, 
well  covered  with  branches,  and  more  solid,  it  will  yield,  v/hen  mown,  as 
great  a  produce  as  the  former.  The  hybrid  trefoil  has  been  a  great  deal 
used  by  M.  de  Kruns  in  the  form.ation  of  artificial  fields  at  Orebo,  in  Swe- 
den, and  it  has  succeeded  well ;  it  has  grov/n  from  three  to  four  feet  high, 
and  has  yielded,  during  about  20  years,  often  more  than  10,000  lbs.  per 
tunnland,  (about  acre  English,)  and  always  upwards  of  5,000  for  the 
first  10  years.  It  is  looked  upon  as  a  plant  equally  suitable  for  mowing  and 
for  pasturage  ;  strong  moist  soils,  argillaceous  or  calcareous,  suit  it  well ;  it 
frequently  comes  spontaneously  on  lands  in  Sweden  that  have  been  drained. 
The  elegant  trefoil  is  found  in  abundance  on  poor  clayey  strong  soils, 
where  it  grows  thick  and  vigorous.  It  is  wild  in  France  in  many  places  ; 
not  unfrequently  in  ferruginous  sand.  It  seems  very  probable  that  the  spe- 
cies will  one  day  form  valuable  additions  to  our  forage  plants,  as  they  ap- 
pear as  though  they  would  succeed  on  lands  unsuitable  for  clover,  lucerne, 
and  sainfoin." 

An  interesting  statenient  respecting  the  productiveness  of  Italian  rye  grass 
as  an  early  spring  feed  for  horses  is  found  in  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  as 
communicated  to  the  Newcastle  Agricultural  meeting  by  Mr.  Dickinson. 
He  says  that  his  land,  a  strong  clay  in  good  heart,  and  underdrained,  is 
finely  pulverized  during  the  summer  months,  after  tares,  or  any  early  crop 
of  corn.  This  he  sowed  broadcast,  with  grass  seed,  four  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Harrowed  it  lightly  with  bushes,  as  iron  harrows  bury  the  seed  too 
deeply.  It  was  cut  the  first  time  in  1844,  the  first  week  in  March,  with 
about  ten  inches  of  grass ;  April  13,  the  second  time  ;  May  4ih,  the  third 
time  ;  May  24th,  the  fourth  time  ;  June  14th,  the  fifth  time  ;  July  22d,  the 
sixth  time,  with  ripe  seed,  and  three  loads  of  hay  to  the  acre.  Immediately 
after  each  crop,  the  land  was  watered  v/ith  two  parts  of  pure  urine  and  one 
part  of  water;  the  produce  of  each  crop  increased  with  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  from  one  load  to  three  loads  per  acre.  He  also  had  three 
or  four  more  light  crops,  tiie  ground  having  been  harrowed  with  iron  har- 
rows, but  without  manure  as  before.  In  1845,  his  first  cutting  was  April 
6th ;  second,  May  3d  ;  thh'd,  June  9th  ;  fourth,  2|  feet  long  standing  in  the 
land,  July  12th.  He  states  that  the  Italian  rye  grass  differs  -in  quality  and 
variety ;  there  are  some  that  bloom  at  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  but  his  was  of  a 
kind  v.'hich  stood  from  four  to  five  feet.  A  Mr.  Hunt  also  used  the  same 
kind,  sowing  the  seed  which  he  had  from  Mr.  Dickinson  ;  an  acre  the  1st  of 
September,  1844,  after  a  crop  of  spring  tares.  He  manured  his  ground  with 
ten  loads  of  good  horse  dung.  The  second  week  in  April  he  states  that  he 
began  to  feed  it  off  with  ewes  and  iambs,  and  they  made  quick  progress, 
especially  the  lambs,  as  the  grass  produced  an  abundance  of  milk.  There 
were  forty-two  couples,  and  the  grass  supplied  them  weeks  ;  giving  the  ewes 
chaff  and  oats,  and  the  Iambs  peas.  They  then  began  again  to  feed  it  for 
want  of  other  food.   He  took  them  off  from  the  grass  on  the  13th  of  May. 
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and  on  the  18th  of  June  mowed  the  whole  for  hay,  which  produced  nearly 
two  loads  to  the  acre  ;  this  was  about  five  weeks'  growth.  He  adds  :  "  1 
am  satisfied  of  its  being  the  most  valuable  plant  I  know  of,  especially  for 
early  spring  feed ;  it  comes  to  perfection  for  feed  quite  as  early  as  rye,  and 
the  comparison  between  the  two  for  feeding  qualities  is  as  ten  to  one  m  fa- 
vor of  the  Italian  rye  £;rass."  The  brown  or  dark  colored,  which  has  a 
more  fibrous  stem,  is  stated  by  Mr.  Rodman,  in  the  Royal  Agricultural  Jour- 
nal, to  be  better  than  the  pale.  The  last  report  (appendix  No.  28)  con- 
tained a  full  description  of  the  Italian  rye  grass. 

A  writer  in  the  Cultivator  of  July,  1845,  from  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  re- 
commends lucerne,  Guinea  grass,  clover,  herdsgrass,  and  ricegrass,  as  suit- 
able for  the  south,  and  urges  the  cultivation  of  them  upon  the  attention  of 
ihe  planters  of  Alabama,  He  says  :  "  During  the  winter,  I  have  seen 
bundles  of  northern  hay  brought  to  the  stables  of  my  neighbors^which  had 
paid  for  carriage  many  hundred  miles  round  the  capes  of  Florida  and 
through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  five  hundred  miles  by  the  course  of  the 
river  fnto  the  interior.  This  is  a  standing  reproach  to  the  agriculture  of 
the  south." .  His  letter  may  be  found  in  the  appendix  No.  T. 

The  results  of  an  experiment  given  in  the  Journal  of  Agriculture  for 
the  purpose  of  proving  the  best  depth  for  burying  the  different  kmds  of 
grass  seed,  show  that  grass  seed  is  usually  harrowed  too  deep  in  the  ground. 
The  condensed  account  of  the  same,  as  taken  from  the  Cultivator  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1845,  mav  be  found  in  the  appendix  just  mentioned.  We  have  also 
added  to  the  same  appendix  a  paper  on  the  proper  time  for  cutting,  and 
mode  of  curing  grass  for  hay,  giving  the  opinions  of  diflferent  persons  in  the 
agricultural  meeting  in  Albany  in  the  early  part  of  1845.  These  are  valu- 
able, as  embodying  the  experience  of  scientific  men  and  practical  farmers, 

HEMP. 

The  crop  of  hemp  is  almost  confined  to  a  few  western  States,  Theesti^ 
mate  of  the  last  year,  as  appears  from  the  letter  of  Thomas  D.  Forman, 
esq.,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  contained  in  appendix  No.  8,  was  not  suffi- 
ciently large.  AYe  have  taken  that  which  he  offers  mostly  as  the  basis  for 
the  estimate  of  this  crop  in  1845. 

The  notices  respecting  the  hemp  crops  of  Kentucky  are  as  follows.  In 
June  :  "  We  learn  that  the  hemp  crop  of  this  State  and  Missouri  is  in  a 
most  promising  condition,  and  bids  fair  to  be  greater  than  in  any  previous 
year." — Louisville  ( Kentucky )  Courier. 

Later  in  the  season :  "  We  understand  that  in  some  neighborhoods  the 
present  hemp  crop  is  very  deficient  both  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  its 
lint ;  so  much  so  that  it  is  believed  that  it  will  not  average  one  third  the 
usual  crop." — Lexington  Inquirer. 

The  crop  is  variously  estimated  by  others,  from  whom  we  have  derived 
information,  at  from  25  per  cent,  to  one-third  more"  than  the  crop  of  1844. 
The  following  gives  an  account  of  the  receipts  at  Maysville  :  The  receipts 
of  hemp  in  the  Maysville  market  for  the  month  of  October,  including  a 
small  amount  from  one  of  the  establishments  not  hitherto  reported,  amount 
to  693  tons  ;  making  the  total  received,  shipped,  or  manufactured  for  the 
ten  months  of  the  year  1845,  up  to  the  close  of  October,  5,008  tons.  We 
suppose  that  the  amount  which  will  be  received  in  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber and  December  will  swell  the  total  receipts  of  the  year  to  6,000  tons. 
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The  Hon.  A.  Beatty  stated  in  a  letter  last  year  (see  report  for  1844)  that  the 
receipts  at  Maysvilie  would  comprehend  one-third  of  the  hemp  crop  of 
Kentucky.  The  accounts  respecting  the  hemp  crop  from  Missouri  are  en- 
couraging.   We  have  supposed  it  to  be  increased. 

A  variety  of  papers  regarding  the  culture  and  preparation  of  hemp,  &c., 
will  be  found  in  appendix  No.  8.  Another,  also,  containing  an  account  of 
Mr.  Billings's  mode  of  culture  and  preparing  it,  may  be  found  among  the 
articles  in  appendix  No.  i,  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  Hon.  H.  L.  Ellsworth. 
Another  still,  translated  from  a  German  journal,  contains  a  description  of  a 
mode  practised  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  by  which  ttie  process  of  prepa- 
ration by  water  rotting  is  rendered  comparatively  easy,  and  the  time  con- 
sumed in  the  process  is  very  considerably  shortened.  This,  perhaps,  still 
remains  the  great  desideratum  to  ascertain  the  best  and  cheapest  method 
of  water  rotting  it,  so  that  it  shall  compete  with  the  Russian  hemp. 
The  modes  of  breaking  it  v/ithout  rotting  are  all  more  or  less  liable  to 
objections  on  account  of  injuring  the  fibre;  and  numbers  of  machines 
for  this  purpose,  respecting  which  sanguine  views  have  been  entertained, 
have  been  discarded,  on  their  application  to  general  practice,  as  unsuitable 
for  the  object.  Ttie  trials  which  have  been  made  of  American  hemp,  in 
comparison  with  Russian,  during  the  past  year,  it  is  believed,  have  resulted 
in  satisfactorily  demonstrating  that  the  former  is  fully  equal,  if,  indeed,  not 
superior  to  the  latter.  The  following  scrap  from  one  of  the  public  journals 
presents  the  comparative  strength  of  cordage  manufactured  from  the  hemp 
of  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri.  The  experiments,  100  on  each 
kind,  of  sinjilar  appearance  and  like  cleanliness  from  each  State,  were  made 
at  the  navy  yard  in  Boston,  and  they  were  made  on  lope  If  inch  in  cir- 
cumference, viz : 


Indiana.  Kentucky.  Missouri. 

Test         -          -      -    4710  4474  4195 

4700  4082  4160 

4b96  4272  4192 


14306  12828  12547 


"  Mean  strength  of  Indiana,  4768|- :  Kentucky,  4276  ;  Missouri,  41821. 
The  usual  test  of  Riga  is  4400  to  4900.  It  would  seem  from  these  trials 
that  the  Indiana  hemp  was  nearest  the  test." 

Again  :  "  Experiments  were  made  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  a  few  days 
ago,  with  a  machine  for  testing  the  strength  of  cordage  manufactured  from 
hemp,  which  showed  that  American  hemp,  instead  of  suffering  by  a  com- 
parison with  the  Russian  article,  gained  by  the  investigation.  In  the  test 
of  larger  cordage,  the  Kentucky  article  sustained  a  much  greater  weight 
than  that  imported  from  Russia." — Philadelphia  Daily  Chronicle. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  just  referred  to,  and  other  similar  informa- 
tion, will  be  found  stated  in  the  letters  of  Mr.  Sanders,  hemp  agent,  which, 
with  the  instructions  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  several 
articles  from  the  public  journals  relating  to  these  subjects,  are  subjoined 
in  appendix  No.  8. 

A  statement  respecting  the  profit  of  raising  hemp  is  furnished  in  the  St. 
Louis  Republican,  which  we  quote  at  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  this  crop  deserves  still  more  attention  than  it  has  yet  received  ;  The 
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St.  Louis  Republican  says  that  Mr.  T.  Longwith,  a  farmer  in  Scott  county, 
Illinois,  who  has,  for  tao  or  three  years  past,  water  rottod  his  hemp,  and 
bestowed  'great  care  upon  it,  last  year  kept  an  accurate  account  of  the  cost 
of  cultivating  and  preparing  for  the  market  the  product  of  8  acres,  including 
the  rent  of  the  land,  cost  of  seed,  labor,  and  expense  of  g^etting  it  to  market ; 
and  the  result  was  a  net  profit  of  $213  38.  In  eslimating  the  cost  of  labor, 
a  man's  wages  was  charged  at  75  cents  per  day,  and  an  ox- team  at  $1  50 
per  day;  but  the  most  of  the  labor  was  done  by  himself  and  son,  and  the 
only  outlay  paid  in  money  for  extra  hands  and  transportation  was  about 
.$40.  The  product  of  the  last  year's  crop  from  the  8  acres  weighed  6,300  ' 
pounds,  and  was  sold  a  few  days  ago  in  the  market  at  $115  per  ton.  The 
year  before  he  sold  his  crop  here  at  .*^125  per  ton.  He  sent  a  sample  of  his 
hemp  last  year  to  the  navy  agent  at  Boston,  who,  after  testing  it.  pronounced 
it,  in  strength  and  texture,  equal  to  the  best  Russian  hemp.  We  must  re- 
mark, however,  that  his  is  the  best  article  which  we  have  seen  in  this  mar- 
ket ;  but  we  are  assured  by  him  that  hemp  equally  rs  good  can,  with  proper 
care,  be  produced  in  other  parts  of  Illinois  and  Missouri." 

"Some  hemp  has  been  exported  to  England;  but  it  does  not  promise  a 
very  remunerating  price,  as  we  learn  that  it  sold  for  only  £20  to  £25.  It 
is,  however,  well  spoken  of  in  the  English  papers."  <'The  American 
bark  Westheag,  which  arrived  at  Dundee,  Scotland,  in  the  early  part  of 
this  month,  brought  a  quantity  of  hemp,  intended  to  be  used  for  purposes 
to  v/hich  fldx  has  been  only  hitherto  applied.  It  is  said  to  make  very  ex- 
cellent yarn  of  small  sizes,  but  it  is  feared  it  will  not  bleach  so  well  as 
flax.  The  price  is  so  low  that  it  stands  the  spinner  considerably  less  than 
the  flax,  even  after  the  expense  of  softening  (£4  to  £5  per  ton)  has  been 
added.  We  understand  that  Mr.  Sharp,  of  Dundee,  holds  a  patent  for  soften- 
ing the  article  prior  to  its  being  used  by  the  spinner."  Again  :  "  A  house  in 
this  city,  daring  the  past  summer,  made  an  experimental  venture  of  fine 
hackled  hemp,  by  taking  out  of  each  100  pounds  50  pounds  of  tow,  and 
sending  one  parcel  to  Boston,  one  to  New  York,  and  one  to  Liverpool. 
That  sent  to  New  York  was  sold  early,  before  the  price  declined,  and 
brought  $170  per  ton  ;  that  sent  to  Boston  was  sold  recently  at  $140  per 
ton  ;  and  that  sent  to  Liverpool  is  not  yet  sold,  but  they  are  advised  by  the 
steamer  Great  Britain  of  its  arrival,  with  the  following  'broker's  report,' 
viz  :  'Seven  bales  of  hemp,  good  quality,  picked  and  pretty  even,  worth  £21 
per  ton.'  £21  sterling  are  equal  to  $101  50,  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange ; 
from  which  deduct  the  freight  and  charges,  and  there  remains  but  about 
$45  per  ton  ;  whilst  that  sent  to  New  York  netted  about  $140  per  ton,  and 
that  to  Boston  $110  per  ton.  These  .$45  are  for  a  ton  of  hackled  hemp  ; 
to  produce  which,  two  tons  of  hemp  from  the  farmers  were  used,  worth 
$13f).  The  tow  which  was  hackled  out  v/as  worth  about  $40  per  ton  ; 
thus  making  $90  as  the  cost  of  what  was  worth  in  Liverpool  net  $45. 
Nor  will  hemp  in  its  rough  state  do  much  better.  As  we  recently  stated, 
another  individual  sent  some  to  Liverpool  that  cost  him  $62  50  per  ton,  by 
which  he  will  lose  about  $23  per  ion.'''— Dollar  Parmer.^ 

An  account  is  given  in  the  St.  Louis  Missourian  of  a  kind  of  wild  hemp 
found  in  Missouri,  which  seems  to  deserve  attention  and  further  investiga- 
tion. We  have  not  met  with  any  other  mention  of  it.  The  St.  Louis 
Missourian  says  ''that  wild  hemp  has  been  found  in  that  State.  A  farmer 
from  St.  Louis  county,  being  in  Captain  Jenks's  hemp  warehouse,  accident-; 
ally  saw  some  Manilla  hemp;  made  inquiry  what  it  was;  and,  on  being:* 
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informed  that  it  was  Manilla  hemp,  said  he  had  produced  something  exactly 
like  it  from  a  weed  on  his  farm,  and  that  he  would  send  in  a  sample,  which 
he  did  ;  and  it  proved  to  be  a  variety  of  the  Manilla  hemp,  resembltng  most 
the  New  Zealand  hemp,  but  it  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  same  genus  as 
the  New  Zealand,  Sisal,  and  St.  Domingo  hemp,  from  which  all  our  heavy 
cordage  is  made.  If  this  can  be  found  in  any  quantity,  it  is  a  most  valua- 
ble discovery.''  The  Bear  grass  is  also  highly  recommended  for  the  same 
purpose. 

•  Although  we  have  not  included  flax  in  the  tabular  estimate,  yet  it  seems 
suitable  to  add  a  few  things  respecting  this  article  in  connexion  with  the 
.consideration  of  the  hemp  crop.  The  late  invention  of  Mr.  Billirjgs,  which 
is  applicable  to  flax  as  well  as  to  hemp,  promises  to  render  this  crop  more 
an  object  to  our  farmers.  Flax  is  raised  also  for  the  seed,  in  somic  of  the 
States,  in  large  quantities.  This  is  the  case  in  parts  of  central  New  York, 
where  the  increase  the  past  year  has  been  50  per  cent,  over  the  crop  for 
that  purp®se  of  1844.  A  writer  in  the  Cultivator  of  April  last,  1845,  from* 
Waterloo,  Seneca  county,  says  :  "  The  success  of  the  Seneca  county  farmers 
in  making  the  fiax  crop  a  succedaneiim  for  the  sun -stricken  fallow,  has  in- 
duced many  farmers  in  the  neighboring  counties  to  adopt  its  culture," 
Ohio,  too,  seems  to  be  prominent  in  such  a  culture  of  this  plant.  An  es- 
timate is  furnished  in  one  of  the  public  journals,  which  shows  that  mwch 
success  attends  its  cultivation  in  parts  of  the  great  western  State  of  Ohio. 
Thus,  it  is  said  : 

"  Fiax  seed, — On  the  opening  of  the  season  a  good  deal  of  interest  is 
felt  in  relation  to  the  crop  just  harvested.  The  foUowins;,  taken  from  the 
Eaton  (O.)  Register,  is  to  the  point :  '■  This  article  bids  fair  to  rank  among 
the  most  staple  commodities  of  the  farmer  in  this  part  of  Ohio.  For  the 
last  two  years  the  farmers  of  Preble  county  have  paid  particular  attention 
to  the  raising  of  flax  seed.  The  crop  this  year  is  about  an  average  one — 
the  drought  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  ir^juring  the  crop  somewhat  for 
seed,  and  still  more  for  lint.  Mr.  Denny,  who  is  engaged  in  the  purchase 
of  seed,  has  furnished  us  with  about  the  probable  number  of  acres,  &c., 
raised  in  the  county  this  year.  Take  the  county  over,  it  will  average  ten 
acres  to  every  section.  This  would  make  the  number  of  acres  raised,  there 
being  432  sections  in  the  county,  4,350.  Calculating  eight  bushels  to  the 
acre,  would  make  34,560  bushels,  v/hich,  at  80  cents  per  bushel,  would 
bring  to  the  farmers  of  Preble  county  this  year,  for  this  commodity  alone, 
the  sum  of  $27^648.'  The  above  estimate  is  undoubtedly  low  enough,  not 
only  in  the  number  of  acres  and  average  yield,  but  in  the  price.*'  Of 
Cincinnati  it  is  stated :  The  manufacture  of  linseed  oil  has  also  here  as- 
sumed considerable  importance,  there  being  six  extensive  oil  mills,  which, 
together,  are  estimated  to  use  about  150,000  bushels  of  flax  seed  yearly. 
This,  at  seven  quarts  of  oil  to  the  bushel  of  seed,  will  give  upwards  of 
260,000  gallons  of  oil.  The  oil  cake  is  principally  sent  to  New  Orleans, 
and  there  shipped  to  Liverpool.*' 

A  number  of  interestmg  articles  relating  to  flax  may  be  found  in  the 
appendix  No.  9,  on  this  subject.  It  has  generally  been  believed  that  flax 
is  an  exhausting  crop  ;  but  a  writer  quoted  in  the  American  Agriculturist 
holds  the  contrary  opinion.  Whether  or  not  the  vievsr  taken  is  admitted  to 
be  correct,  it  may  at  least  deserve  some  investigation.  In  a  paper  read  by 
Dr.  Kane,  before  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  he  attempted  to  prove  that  in 
the  production  of  the  fibre  no  exhaustion  of  the  soil  takes  place  :  that  sub- 
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Stance  being  exclusively  composed  of  organic  matter,  derived  from  water 
and  the  atmosphere.  He  says  that  in  this  respect  the  fibre  differs  from  the 
woody  system  which  surrounds  it,  as  the  latter,  by  combustion,  yields  a 
considerable  quantity  of  ash,  consisting  of  inorganic  compounds,  derived 
from  the  soil.  The  woody  part  is  not  removed  from  the  farm,  being  of  little 
value.  The  proportion  of  inorganic  matters  contained  in  the  seeds  is  very 
small,  compared  with  its  entire  l)ulk,  so  that,  if  consumed  on  the  farm,  flax 
is  not  an  exhausting  but  a  restorative  crop."' 

The  same  opinion  is  expressed  by  G.  Nicholls,  esq.,  in  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Journal  of  England.  He  says  :  "  It  has  often  been  said  that  flax 
is  an  exhausting  crop,  but  it  certainly  is  not  more  so  than  many  of  the  usual 
grain  crops,  nor  does  it  require  a  very  rich  soil.  Indeed,  a  rich  or  highly 
manured  soil  is  injurious,  causing  the  plant  to  grow  too  strong  and  luxu- 
riant, and  rendering  the  fibre  coarse  and  less  valuable.  Flax  is  grown  on 
light  poor  land  in  Belgium  and  Holland,  and  I  have  seen  it  growing  on  mere 
bog  in  Ireland." 

In  the  Mark  Lane  Express  of  July  18,  Mr.  Warner  says  that,  under  the 
improved  system,  the  seed  of  flax  is  preserved  without  deteriorating  the 
fibre,  and  thus  the  crop  is  rendered  doubly  valuable.  It  must,  on  no  accountj 
be  mov/ed  or  reaped,  but  pulled  up  by  the  roots.  The  best  criterion  for 
judging  of  the  proper  time  for  pulling  it  is  precisely  when  the  major  part 
turns  yellow,  and  the  kernel  of  the  principal  ears  brown.  It  is  belter  to 
begin  too  early  than  too  late.  The  method  of  pulling  is  merely  to  collect  a 
small  quantity  in  the  left  hand,  and  to  pluck  it  with  the  right  hand,  placed 
about  half  way  down  the  stalks.  The  hands  thus  being  quickly  filled,  it 
should  be  neatly  spread  in  even  rows  on  'the  ground.  In  the  course  of  a 
day,  or  as  the  weather  may  be,  turn  it  with  a  stick.  When  dried  to  the 
state  in  which  hay  would  not  heat  in  the  stack,  tie  it  in  small  sheaves  about 
two  feet  in  circumference,  and  put  it  in  a  barn  or  stack  it.  If  tied  up  be- 
fore dry,  set  it  up  in  the  field,  pull  out  the  weeds,  tie  long  and  short  stalks 
in  separate  sheaves,  (fee. 

The  subject  of  flax  was  discussed  also  in  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Farmers'  Club,  in  New  York  :  and  we  have  given  some  extracts  from  some 
of  the  opinions  there  expressed,  in  appendix  No.  9. 

The  papers  read  before  the  society  for  the  improvement  of  flax  culture  ia 
threat  Britain,  as  they  are  contained  in  the  agricultural  papers  of  that  coun- 
try, have  presented  many  important  facts  in  relation  to  this  crop.  One  con- 
taining directions  for  its  culture  and  management  we  have  inserted  in  our 
appendix  No.  9,  from  the  American  Agriculturist  of  November,  1845.  In 
some  of  the  foreign  journals,  also,  we^find  statements  respecting  the  statis- 
tics of  flnx,  which  may  be  useful  for  reference.  The  yearly  product  of  flax 
in  Belgium  is  2,560,000  cwt.,  three  fourths  of  which  is  from  the  two  Flan- 
ders. The  value  of  this  harvest  is  said  to  be  $3,400,000,  and  for  it  there 
is  required  15  to  17,000  acres  of  land.  By  breaking,  rotting,  and  drying, 
the  weight  is  lessened  one-half,  and  it  then  equals  $4,000,000  in  value.  By 
swingling  and  hetcheling,  the  weight  sinks  to  360,000  cwt.,  but  the  value 
is  thus  increased  to  ^6.720.060  ;  so  that  by  the  continued  improvement  of 
the  flax  it  doubled  in  value  by  each  process.  The  amount  of  flax  and  tow 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  is  stated  by  a  writer  ia 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  to  be,  according  to  Parlia- 
mentary returns,  1,437.150  cwt.    This  is  derived  principally  from  Russia^ 
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Prussia,  Holland,  and  Belgium.  About  100,000  cwt.  of  Iietcheled  flax  i& 
exported  from  Belgium  to  other  countries. 

An  interesting  letter  on  flax  and  the  linen  statistics  of  Austria,  furnish- 
ed  by  Mr.  Fleischman,  may  be  found  in  appendix  No.  9,  extracted  from  the 
Washington  Union. 

A  species  of  flax,  called  the  Chinese  flax,  has  been  mentioned  in  some  of 
the  agricultural  periodicals  as  furnishing  goods  which  resemble  French 
cambric,  having  a  silky  appearance,  and  which,  it  is  stated,  possesses  more 
Yaluable  properties  than  flax,  owing  to  the  length  of  staple  and  strength  of 
fibre.  It  has  been  suggested  as  a  valuable  staple,  which  might  be  added  to 
our  products,  but  we  have  seen  no  particular  description  of  it,  or  of  its 
habits,  culture,  &c. 

In  Dingler's  Polytechnic  Journal  of  July,  1845,  is  an  account  of  a  new 
spinning  plant,  a  species  of  urtica  or  nettle,  which  is  stated  to  have  been 
brought  from  China  to  France,  and  which  is  recommended  there  for  triah 

TOBACCO. 

it  is  believed  that  increased  attention  is  paid  to  the  culture  of  tobacco  in 
some  of  the  New  England  States,  though  they  cannot  in  any  proper  degree 
be  considered  tobacco  growing  States.  The  fiertile  lands  in  the  Connecti- 
cut valley,  irom  Hartford  up  to  Northampton,  have  within  a  few  years  fur-- 
nished  very  respectable  crops  of  tobacco,  and  the  produce  of  the  crops  there 
is  said  to  be  very  good  for  the  manufacture  of  cigars.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  notices  we  have  gathered  respecting  it  in  the  two  States  of  Mas» 
sachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  by  which  we  seem  authorized  to  infer  that 
it  is  a  profilable  and  increasing  crop  in  that  section  of  our  country. 

The  Springfield  Republican  (Massachusetts)  says  :  "  The  cultivation  of 
the  tobacco  plant  has  been  very  largely  entered  into  in  this  town  and  vicinity 
within  a  year  or  two.  One  gentleman  of  this  town  has  26  acres  of  it  this 
season.  When  successfully  cured  it  prove  a  very  profitable  crop,  but  its 
cultivation  requires  much  care,  and  it  exhausts  the  soil  in  a  large  degree." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Brooklyn  Gazette  says  :  ^'  Tobacco  is  getting  to 
be  a  great  article  in  agriculture  all  along  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut, 
audit  is  said  there  is  no  land  in  the  world  that  will  produce  so  good  and  as 
much  per  acre  as  our  land  will.  I  have  about  three  acres  growing  for  the 
first  trial,  and  if  it  proves  a  good  crop  I  shall  continue  the  cultivation  of  it." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Dollar  Farmer  (Ky.)  says  :  Though  the  season 
has  been  dry,  the  tobacco  crops  in  Connecticut,  I  think,  are  much  heavier 
than  any  I  have  seen  in  Kentucky.  It  is  planted  very  thick — 2  feet  one 
way  by  30  to  32  inches  the  other— thick  planting  being  requisite  for  good 
cigar  leaf.  To  this  secret  of  thick  planting  the  Mason  county  (Ky.)  tobac- 
co is  indebted  for  its  celebrity  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  secret  was 
brought  out  to  Kentucky  by  some  Connecticut  tobacco  buyers.  2,000  lbs. 
of  tobacco  to  the  acre  is  said  not  to  be  unusual  in  Connecticut." 

Again,  in  the  New  York  Farmer  a  correspondent  says  :  "  As  the  growing 
crop  ot  tobacco  is  receiving  attention  and  is  raised  to  good  profit,  1  must 
give  you  an  estimate  of  the  cost  to  raise  one  acre,,  made  by  myself,  with  the 
help  of  friend  L. ;  and  he  should  knovvr,  as  he  has  several  acres  which  aver- 
age one  ton  per  acre,  and  sells  at  Warehouse  Point  for  eight  cents  per  pound, 
or  $160  per  ton.  Mr.  L.  says  one  ton  per  acre  is  a  good  crop,  and  proba- 
bly more  falls  short  than  comes  up  to  it.    Now  for  the  estimate  : 
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$15  00 

is  -  15  00 

3  00 

1  00 
3  50 

3  00 
5  00 

2  00 

4  00 

4  00 

5  00 
4  00 

3  00 


67  60 


Now,  $67  50  from  $160  leaves  a  net  profit  of  $92  50  per  acre.  Now, 
what  crop  other  than  tobacco  would  make  so  o^ood  a  return  ?  This  is  a 
tact  worthy  of  consideration." — Northarajjion^  November^  1845. 

The  increase  in  these  two  States,  we  beheve,  may  fairly  be  estimated  at 
20  per  cent,  over  the  crop  of  the  preceding  year. 

In  New  York,  tobacco  was  not  inchided  in  the  returns  of  the  late  cen- 
sus, and  therefore  we  are  unable  to  form  any  tolerable  estimate  respecting  , 
it.  In  Pennsylvania,  in  the  tobacco  district,  which  lies  principally,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  census  returns,  along  the  Susquehannah  river,  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  small  gain.  The  early  accounts  respecting  the  tobacco 
crop  of  Maryland  v/ere  very  discouraging.  We  subjoin  a  few  of  the  no- 
tices gathered  on  this  subject.  The  tobacco  growing  region  lies  princi- 
pally on  the  western  side  of  the  Chesapeake  bay,  and  includes  Prince 
George,  Calvert,  Charles,  and  Anne  Arundel  counties.  In  April,  the  Upper 
Marlboro'  Gazette,  Prince  George  county,  says  :  For  several  days  past  the 
weather  has  been  cold  and  blustering,  and  serious  apprehensions  are  ^elt  for 
the  plants  of  the  second  sowing  of  tobacco  seed.  Tiie  first  was  killed  some 
weeks  ago,  and  the  beds  re-sown.  A  continuation  of  this  weather  for  any 
length  of  time  must  so  far  retard  the  plants  as  to  render  a  short  crop  in- 
evitable." 

Again,  in  May  :  The  prospect  for  a  tobacco  crop  is  rather  gloomy  at 
present.  The  fly  is  making  sad  havoc  with  the  young  plants,  and  will 
continue  to  destroy  them  so  long  as  the  harsh  weather  continues.  This 
time  last  year  many  farmers  had  commenced  planting  their  crop  ;  now,  we 
know  of  some  who  were  sowing  their  seed  for  the  third  time  on  the  first 
of  this  week.  The  crop  must  be  far  below  an  average  one. "  The  Leon- 
ardtown  Beacon,  in  July,  speaking  of  this  crop,  says:  The  tobacco  crop, 
we  think,  will  fall  short  of  the  crop  usually  raised,  but  not  to  that  extent 
which  was  at  one  time  anticipated.  The  rains  which  have  recently  fallen 
have  had  a  very  beneficial  effect  upon  the  tobacco  planted  late,  which  now 
bids  fair  to  make  the  farmer  ample  returns  for  his  labor.  It  is  impossible, 
though,  we  think,  that  this  tobacco  can  cure  well,  as  it  must  necessarily  be 
cut  in  a  green  state  ;  the  season  being  now  too  far  advanced  to  admit  of  its 
ripening.    The  most  of  that  which  was  planted  early  in  the  season  has 


Use  of  one  acre  of  land,  one  year  - 

10  carts  of  manure  at  $2  50    25  00  (  ^ 

Carting  and  spreading,       -      5  C 0  ^ 

Ploughing  twice 

Harrowing  and  marking 

7,000  tobacco  plants,  sold  at  50  cents 

Holeing  and  setting  plants  - 

Hoeing  4  times 

Extra  attendance  to  secure  and  kill  worms 
Topping  and  securing 
Cutting  and  hanging  up  to  dry 
Stripping  from  stalk  and  packing  - 
Hent  of  shed  to  dry  in 
Freighting  to  Warehouse  Point 
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been  already  cut  and  housed,  and  the  rest  will  be  sufRcientiy  ripe  to  cut  in 
the  coarse  of  a  few  days." 

The  American  Farmer  also  says :  "  The  tobacco  plants  severely  suffered 
by  the  frosts  and  drought,  but  the  very  favorable  weather  which  the  plant- 
ers  have  enjoyed  since  the  middle  of  June  will,  we  trusty  have  caused  a 
decided  improvement  in  their  prospects  of  a  crop  of  this  great  staple  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia."  Yet  later — the  accounts  are  in  October.  The 
Port  Tobacco  (Maryland)  Tmies  says  :  "  The  tobacco  crop,  from  what  we 
learn,  has  been  with  us  an  average  one,  but  we  are  apprehensive  that  the 
hasty  manner  in  which  some  of  it  was  housed,  and  the  recent  wet  and  un- 
favorable weather  for  curing  it,  may  have  had  a  tendency  to  change  its 
complexion.''  The  St.  Mary's  Beacon  of  the  23d  says  :  "  We  understand 
that  several  of  our  formers  had  their  tobacco  seriously  injured  by  the  frosts 
which  fell  during  the  early  part  of  last  week." 

The  Marlboro'  Gazette  of  October  17  says:  "Last  Thursday,  Friday^ 
and  Saturday  were  very  unpropitious  days  for  the  tobacco  crop.  Almost 
every  one  had  housed  their  crop,  and  the  close,  damp,  and  rainy  weather 
at  this  stage  of  curing  soon  rots  it.  Friday,  in  particular,  was  most  inju- 
rious. We  have  not  learned  the  amount  of  damage,  but  it  cannot  be  in- 
considerable, judging  from  the  quantity  recently  carried  to  the  house  :  hur- 
ried there,  in  many  instances,  from  a  fear  of  frosts.  Fears  are  entertained 
that  the  unfavorable  weather  for  curing  tobacco  in  Charles  county,  and  the 
frosts  in  St.  Mary's,  have  seriously  injured  the  crop."  We  are  in  formed  ^ 
however,  that  a  larger  quantity  than  usual  has  been  inspected  in  the  Balti- 
more market.  The  American  says  :  The  quantity  of  tobacco  which  will 
be  inspected  at  Baltimore  the  present  year  will  exceed  60,000  hogsheads  ; 
a  larger  amount  than  was  ever  inspected  in  Baltimore  in  anyone  year,  and 
about  double  the  average  of  inspections  from  1825  to  1828."  Notwith- 
standing the  apprehensions  expressed  therefor,  we  believe  that  the  crop  was 
considerably  larger  than  that  of  the  previous  year,  which,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, fell  off  from  that  of  1843.  The  omission  of  the  millions  in  the  ta- 
ble for  this  State  the  last  year,  (a  clerical  error,  which  was  corrected  in  most' 
of  thej)rinted  copies,)  will  be  recollected.  We  have  restored  the  proper 
numbers  in  the  present  estimate. 

Virginia  is  amongst  the  foremost  tobacco  growing  States  ;  but  for  a  few 
years  past  the  crop  in  this  State  has  not  been  so  successful  as  formierly. 
The  early  notices  respecting  its  appearances  the  past  season  were  unprom- 
ising. Thus,  the  Petersburg  Intelhgencer  of  April  15,  speaking  of  the 
frost  and  cold  winds,  says :  "  The  second  sowing  of  tobacco  will  produce 
but  few  plants,  and  a  third  must  generally  be  resorted  to." 

So,  in  May  :  Great  complaints,  too,  have  reached  us  in  respect  to  the 
tobacco  plants.  Many  planters  indulge  the  apprehension  that  the  injury  is 
irreparable,  and  that  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  not  more  than 
half  an  average  crop  can  be  reasonably  anticipated." 

The  Richmond  Compiler  says :  '-There  was  at  first,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  an  alarm  about  the  scarcity  of  tobacco  plants.  It  is  now  thought, 
however,  that  there  v/ill  be  generally  enough  to  plant  the  crop.  Plants  are 
more  abundant  than  they  were  last  year.  There  was  great  complaint  on 
Dan  river  last  spring  ;  we  learn  that  there  is  very  little  now." 

In  July,  also,  a  correspondent  of  one  of  the  public  journals,  under  date 
of  Richmond,  states :  "  With  regard  to  the  tobacco  crop,  many  doubts  are 
entertained,  on  account  of  the  want  of  rain.  Reports  from  the  counties 
between  this  city  and  the  Blue  Ridge  are  very  discouraging.    Not  one  in 
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a  hundred  of  the  tobacco  planters  have  this  year  put  in  the  ground  more 
than  one  half  their  usual  quantity  ;  and  that  is  perishing  from  the  drought. 
The  region  of  country  above  alluded  to  is  one  of  the  principal  tobacco 
districts."  "The  tobacco  crop;  the  Virginia  papers  say,  must  necessarily 
be  short ;  not  more  than  half  a  crop  has  been  planted,  and  the  want  of 
sufficient  seasons  has  caused  it  to  stand  badly,  and  but  little  will  be  top- 
ped before  August,  The  Lynchburg  Virginian  says  that  many  planters 
in  that  region  have  been  unable,  for  want  of  a  season,  to  plant  as  much  as 
usual ;  and  no  small  quantity  of  that  planted  has  since  died,  or  has  been 
•  materially  injured.'-    ]n  August  we  meet  with  conflicting  accounts. 

Thus,  the  Richinoiid  Wliig  of  the  2Sth  says  :  "  The  tobacco  is  in  very 
many  cases  the  largest  ever  known  or  seen  ;  and.  by  its  unusual  size,  will 
bring  up  the  crop  to  an  approach  to  average  far  beyond  anticipation." 

Other  journals  speak  very  discouragingly.  Thus,  a  letter  from  Albe- 
rr.arle  county,  dated  the  25lh,  states  that,  on  account  of  the  drought,  "the 
tobacco  crop  will  be. very  light  indeed.  Some  of  the  farmers  have  been 
obliged  to  send  40  miles  to  supply  their  farms  with  meal." 

Again:  "The  tobacco  crop  will  be,  beyond  all  question,  a  short  one. 
In  the  counties  below  us,  as  well  as  here,  the  planters  did  not  succeed  in 
getting  an  average  crop  planted;  and  since  it  was  put  in  the  ground  the 
season  has  been  most  unpropitious.  The  plant  is  now  becoming  prema- 
turely ripe  in  many  places  ;  and  in  others,  the  bud  has  been  blighted  by 
the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  there  will 
be  far  less  than  the  usual  crop  brought  to  the  house.'' 

In  September,  also  :  The  Virginia  tobacco  crop  is  likely  to  turn  out 
small ;  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  tobacco  planters  in  the  best  tobacco 
growing  region  have  planted  more  than  half  their  crop,  and  that  is  perish- 
ing from  the  drought." 

"A  Charlottesville  letter,  published  in  the  Richmond  Whig,  says  that 
the  tobacco  crop  in  Buckingham,  Amherst,  and  Nelson  counties,  Virginia, 
will  not  exceed  more  than  half  the  usual  yield,  Albemarle,  it  is  also  stated, 
will  fall  short  one-third.^' 

Still  later,  we  are  told  by  one  who  has  traversed  the  valley  country — 
"  The  most  sanguine  do  not  count  on  half  a  crop  of  tobacco.  Some  neigh- 
borhoods are  worse  than  others ;  but  all  are  bad  ;  and  from  numerous  in- 
quiries, I  fear  it  is  generally  the  case  in  Virginia,  between  the  Blue  Ridge 
and  the  head  of  tidewater.'' 

Again :  From  all  I  can  learn,  I  am  satisfied  that  there  v/ill  not  be  more 
^  than  half  a  crop  of  tobacco  in  Virginia  this  season.  The  season  was  un- 
\  usually  unfavorable  for  planting,  and  hence  the  stand  is  greatly  less  than 
what  it  otherwise  would  have  been  ;  and  then,  from  the  dry  weather,  the 
yield  from  what  is  standing  will  be  small.  The  recent  rains  have  been  very 
copious,  and  will  prove  very  beneficial  to  the  tobacco  and  to  the  later  planted 
corn.  {  observe  some  tobacco  planted  since  the  rain,  and  this,  with  a  late 
fail,  will  yield  well."  The  Lynchburg  Virginian  says,  that "  a  great  deal 
of  forward  tobacco  that  had  been  cut  and  hung  in  the  open  air  for  the  sun- 
curing  process  was  injured,  and  some  of  it  destroyed  by' the  heavy  rains  on 
the  10th  and  Uth  October." 

In  the  Southern  Planter  for  October,  we  find  similar  estimates:  ''The 
growing  crop  of  tobacco  in  Virginia  must,  we  presume,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  be  a  very  short  one.  The  early  season  was  very  unpropitious  to 
the  growth  of  plants,  and  every  man  that  had  cabbages  to  set  out  knov/s 
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that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  'stand.'  The  drought  must  have 
seriously  aifected  those  plants  that  did  live,  and  we  greatly  fear  that  the 
August  rains  were  very  productive  of  fire  and  rot.  From  what  little  we 
know  of  the  crop,  we  should  imagine  that,  take  it  through  and  through,  a 
worse  season  could  hardly,  in  the  course  of  nature,  occur  again.^' 

Again,  from  a  correspondent  of  the  same  journal,  who  writes  from  Meck- 
lenburg :  "  In  relation  to  the  amount  of  the  tobacco  crop  planted,  you  will 
have  a  variety  of  statements.  The  general  opinion  here  is,  that  not  more 
than  half  a  crop  was  planted  till  the  August  rains  set  in ;  that  part  cannot 
make  tobacco.  The  first  plantings  are  very  badly  missing,  but  have  im- 
proved surprisingly,  and  now  promise  to  make  good  tobacco  if  we  have  a 
late  and  favorable  fall." 

Our  other  information  is  of  the  same  cast,  generally.  Thus,  one  writes 
to  us  respecting  the  eastern  central  section  of  the  State,  lying  east  of  the- 
Blue  Ridge  :  "  The  crop  will  scarcely  reach  half  the  usual  average.  Plants, 
owing  to  the  late  frosts  and  dry  springs,  were  very  scarce,  so  that  but  little 
(if  any)  more  than  half  the  usual  crop  was  planted.  The  plantings,  too, 
were  unusually  late,  so  that  there  is  much  danger  even  yet,  (October  6th.) 
A  large  quantity  must  be  cut  inwder  to  save  it  from  the  frosts.  Upon  the 
whole,  I  feel  very  certain,  after  very  particular  inquiries,  that  the  crop  will 
not,  as  before  observed,  reach  the  usual  one."  Still  further  to  the  east,  the 
decrease  is  estimated  at  "25  per  cent,  less."  In  the  central  southern  sec- 
tion it  is  thought  to  have  fallen  off  as  much  as  "  33-i-  per  cent.,"  and  in  the 
northwestern  corner  of  the  State  to  have  been  "  one-fourth  less"  than  the 
crop  of  1844.  Although  the  crop  was  much  less  than  an  average  one,  yet 
the  fact  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  it  has  decreased  largely  for  a 
few  years  past.  The  decline,  then,  from  the  past  year's  crop,  may  not 
exhibit  so  large  a  falling  off  as  it  otherwise  would.  VVe  believe  that,  on  the 
whole,  it  has  not  fallen  off  more  than  about  15  to  20  per  cent.,  if  even  this 
decline  may  not,  perhaps,  be  too  large. 

,  The  tobacco  crop  of  North  and  South  Carolina  suffered  also  severely  by 
the  drou2;ht,  and  in  some  places  fell  off  25  to  30  per  cent.  The  millions 
omitted  by  a  clerical  error  in  the  table  of  the  last  report,  for  North  Carohna, 
have  been  restored.  In  Georgia,  the  injury  appears  not  to  have  been 
equally  great ;  and  in  some  parts  of  this  State,  we  are  informed  there  has 
been  increased  cultivation  of  this  product.  The  crops  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  State  have  been  good. 

More  attention  is  now  paid  to  the  culture  of  tobacco  in  Florida.  The 
^  foUowins:  statements  are  gathered  from  the  public  journals  in  relation  to 
this  subject: 

Tobacco  in  Florida. — The  low  price  of  cotton  last  year  induced  the 
planters  in  Walton,  Washington,  and  other  counties  of  Florida,  to  raise 
tobacco  ;  the  result  was  so  favorable,  that  this  year  they  are  going  into  the 
culture  on  a  large  scale." 

Again  :  A  letter  recently  received  from  Florida  shows  that  this  new  mem- 
ber of  our  family  of  States  is  about  to  set  up  a  rivalry  with  old  Yirginia,  as 
to  which  is  to  be  hereafter  the  tobacco  State  of  the  Union.  It  says  :  "  Every 
body  here  is  going  into  the  tobacco  culture,  which  promises  to  replace  the 
orange,  as  it  requires  no  machinery,  and  the  poorest  can  engage  in  it.  The 
•experiments  that  have  been  made,  notwithstanding  the  worst  season  ever 
known,  have  proved  extremely  encouraging.  The  article  is  of  a  superior 
quality,  and  commands  a  high  price  in  New  York— from  40  to  80  cfents. 
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H  J  who  hds  just  arrived  from  thence,  states  that  the  choice  qualities 

will  command  this  latter  price.  There  will  be  much  done  in  it  here  the 
next  year ;  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  its  becoming  the  staple  of  Flori- 
da." We  have  felt  justified,  accordingly,  in  giving  a  very  considerable 
increasQ  to  the  tobacco  crop  of  Florida.  It  is  stated  in  some  of  the  pub- 
lic journals  that  1,000  to  1,500  pounds  have  been  raised  on  an  acre  in 
Tallahassee. 

There  has  been  some  increase,  also,  in  the  crops  of  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi. 

The  tobacco  crop  of  Tennessee,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  western  dis- 
trict, as  we' are  told,  in  July  was  very  promising.  In  some  portions  of  the 
State,  however,  it  was  more  unfavorable.  At  a  later  date  we  learn  that  there 
was  about  an  average  crop  in  the  State,  which,  as  the  crop  of  the  preceding 
year  was  also  an  increase  on  that  of  1843,  we  suppose  will  give  a  moderate 
gain. 

.  The  early  accounts  of  the  tobacco  crop  of  Kentucky  were  unfavorable. 
The  late  frosts  in  the  spring,  it  was  thought,  would  so  greatly  injure  the 
crop  as  very  much  to  cut  off  the  hopes  of  the  planter.  Thus  v/e  find  it 
stated  in  April : 

"  Green  rive?-  (Kentucky )  tobacco  crop. — The  last  number  of  the  Hop- 
kinsviUe  Gazette  has  the  fol lowing^ '  The  heavy  frosts  and  cold  nights  of 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  last,  have,  we  are  informed,  injured  the 
young  tobacco  plants  terribly.  One  gentleman  told  us  that  his  were  all 
killed,  and  that  he  had  burnt  new  beds  and  sowed  again,  but  without  ex- 
pectation  at  this,  lime  of  the  season  of  being  able  to  raivSe  any  plants. 
Should  this  be  the  case  generally,  (and,  as  the  ground  was  frozen  half  an 
inch  or  more,  we  see  no  reason  why  it  is  not,)  the  tobacco  crop  of  this  sec- 
tion will  faU  short  immensely.'  " 

Agam,  the  Maysville  Eagle  of  May  24,  says  :  "  The  scarcity  of  tobacco 
plants,  even  if  the  season  for  planting  be  not  too  far  advanced,  will  operate 
to  produce  a  short  crop  in  this  region." 

The  crop,  however,  proved  better  than  had  been  anticipated.  In  sorae 
places,  indeed,  it  was  only  tolerable,  while  in  others  it  is  said  Xo  have  been 
*'  very  good — in  quantity  perhaps  not  quite  equalling  that  of  the  last  year," 
but  in  quality  surpassing  it,  and  in  value  fully  equal  to  it.  The  planters, 
we  are  told,  do  not  fire  their  tobacco  as  much  in  curing  it  as  formerly." 
There  are  several  stemmeries  in  the  State,  in  which  large  quantities  are 
stripped  and  prepared  for  the  British  market. 

In  parts  of  Ohio  considerable  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  to- 
bacco. The  editor  of  the  Liberty  Advocate,  of  Cadiz,  Harrison  county, 
says  that  in  passing  through  Guernsey  county,  he  was  much  surprised  to 
see  the  vast  amount  of  tobacco  raised  by  the  farmers.  Almost  every  farmer 
had  his  tobacco,  and  a  great  many  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  any  other 
branch  of  agriculture,  on  the  ground  that  no  other  work  so  abundantly  re- 
paid labor."  In  Miami  township,  we  are  informed  that  there  were  raised 
200,000  pounds ;  and  in  the  southwestern  section  of  the  State  the  increase 
is  estimated  at  "25  percent,  more"  than  in  1844.  The  crop  may  have 
been  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  more. 

The  same  was  probably  the  case  in  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Indeed,  in 
some  parts  of  these  States,  the  increase  is  thought  to  have  been  as  high  as 
"  20  to  30  per  cent."  This,  however,  would  probably  be  too  great  an  ave- 
rage for  the  whole  State. 

The  earlier  statements  respecting  the  tobacco  crop  in  Missouri  were  most 
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unpromising.  Thus  it  is  said  in  the  St.  Louis  Era,  May  5  :  «  Those  en- 
gaged in  the  tobacco  cultivation  have  had  a  good  opportunity  to  put  their 
ground  in  a  proper  state  of  preparation,  but  the  planting  season  of  that 
crop  has  not  yet  arrived." 

As  the  season  advanced,  however,  the  prospects  brightened  ,  as  .we  learii 
from  the  St.  Louis  Republican,  of  July  2,  that "  the  crop  of  tobacco  is  bet- 
ter than  was  anticipated  in  the  early  part  of  the  season."  Yet,  in  some 
sections,  there  was  not  the  same  success  in  its  culture.  The  Hamilton  Jour- 
nal of  July  24  says  :  "  The  tobacco  crop  in  this  section,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn,  is  next  to  a  total  failure  ;  owing,  we  believe,  to  the  fact  that  the  early 
part  of  the  season  was  so  dry  that  it  was  impossible  to  rear  the  plants.  We 
are  informed,  however,  that  further  in  the  interior,  and  on  the  Missouri 
river,  the  prospect  is  more  flattering."    The  Fulton  Telegraph  also  says  : 

We  should  not  speak  of  a  tobacco  crop  in  Missouri  this  year  at  all ;  there 
is  an  almost  entire  failure  in  plants  ;  there  are  loud  complaints." 

In  September  the  Glasgow  Pilot  says  :  "  The  tobacco  crop,  which  has 
been  very  promising  in  this  neighborhood,  is  very  much  injured  recently 
by  the  tobacco  worm,  which  is  more  destructive  than  has  ever  been  known 
here.  We  have  ridden  by  several  fields  of  tobacco,  the  leaves  of  which 
are  tattered  by  them  as  if  cut  up  by  a  severe  hail  storm.  The  old  ground 
seems  to  suffer  most." 

Again  :  The  St.  Louis  Republican  of  the  12th  instant  says :  "  We  are 
sorry  to  hear  dismal  accounts  of  the  coming  tobacco  crop  in  this  State.  In 
many,  if  not  most  o*f  the  counties  on  the  Missouri,  there  has  been  a  very 
general  failure  of  the  plants,  in  consequence  of  the  cold  and  unfavorable 
weather  ;  and  those  who  persist  in  attempting  to  raise  them  must  rely  on 
the  most  favorable  aspect  of  the  weather  to  bring  them  to  maturity.  In 
Franklin  county,  noted  for  the  production  of  our  finest  tobacco,  the  planters 
are  substituting  corn,  and  elsewhere  others  are  putting  in  hemp.  Unless  a 
very  great  change  takes  place  in  the  prospect,  there  will  be  an  almost  entire 
failure  in  the  tobacco  crop.  Timely  rains  have  improved  the  prospect  in 
the  country  bordering  on  the  Mississippi.''  There  was,  on  the  whole,  prob- 
ably an  increase,  though  not  large,  as  there  was  a  considerable  failing  off 
the  year  before. 

The  whole  tobacco  crop,  therefore,  for  the  United  States,  may  be  esti- 
mated at  187,422,000  pounds  ;  which  is  about  an  average  crop,  as  it  is 
nearly  10  per  cent,  above  that  of  the  year  before,  which  probably  did  not 
equal  an  average  one. 

The  quality  of  some  of  the  crop  is  spoken  of  as  fine.  Thus  one  of  the 
public  journals  says  :  ¥/e  clip  the  following  from  a  St  Louis  paper,  from 
which  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  an  advantage  in  raising  good  tobacco  as 
well  as  good  anything  else.  '  The  first  premium  for  the  best  manufacturing; 
tobacco,  at  the  planters'  warehouse,  a  few  days  since,  was  taken  by  Samuel 
Jeffries,  of  Franklin  county.  It  was  afterwards  purchased  by  T.  Camp- 
bell, of  this  city,  for  the  high  price  of  $22  25  per  hundred  pounds.  The 
second  was  taken  by  W.  E.  Wells,  of  Pike  county,  and  was  bought  by  Price 
<fc  Perry  for  $20  25.'  " 

The  following  statements  respecting  the  exports  of  tobacco  from  New- 
Orleans  we  find  also  in  one  of  our  papers,  and  give  it,  as  it  furnishes  some 
idea  of  the  progressive  importance  of  this  crop  : 

"  Exports  of  tobacco  from  New  Orleans. — The  shipment  of  tobacco,  it 
will  be  seen,  has  been  nearly  tripled  within  the  last  10  years  from  the  port 
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of  Nev/  Orleans,  and  is  within  a  fraction  of  the  entire  quantity  exported 
from  the  United  States  in  1833 — 83,153  hogsheads.  It' has  more  than 
doubled  itself,  it  will  be  seen,  since  1840  ;  thus  showing  what  rapid  progress 
is  being  made  in  the  production  of  the  weed  in  the  western  States.  A  large 
quantity  of  western  tobacco  also  finds  its  way  to  the  port  of  Baltimore,  by 
the  internal  improvement  lines.  The  price  of  tobacco  in  Europe  in  1840 
averaged  $81  05  per  hogshead,  v^hilst  in  1844  it  averaged  only  $60  11. 
Tobacco  shipped  from  New  Orleans  for  the  last  ten  years : 


1835  - 

-    33,801  hoorsheads. 

1836  -          -          -  - 

-  41,634 

do. 

1837  ...  - 

-    35,82  L 

do. 

1838  ...  - 

-  31,555 

do. 

1839  ...  - 

-  30.780 

do. 

1840  -          -          -  - 

-  40.436 

do. 

1841  -         -         -  - 

.  54',66T 

do. 

1842  .         -         .  - 

-  68,058 

do. 

1843  .... 

-  89,891 

do. 

1844  .... 

-  81^249 

do." 

In  one  of  the  agricultural  papers  we  find  quoted  an  account  of  the 
amount  of  tobacco  inspected  at  various  places,  including  the  Yirginia  and 
North  Carolina  crops,  with  an  opinion  respecting  the  crop  of  last  season 
by  a  firm  in  Yirginia.  We  subjoin  it,  in  order  to  aid  any  one  who  may 
wish  to  compare  it  with  that  inserted  in  the  former  report : 

a  Yirginia  tobacco. — The  following  statement  respecting  the  inspection, 
exports,  and  stock  on  hand,  of  Yirginia  tobacco,  for  the  year  ending  30th 
September,  1845,  is  published  in  the  Richmond  Times  of  the  7th  instant : 

Inspections.  Stock. 


Richmond    -         -  -        21,902  hhds.    13,750  hhds. 


Petersburg  -  -          -        11,151  "  1,528 

Lynchburg  -  -          -         10.692  "  4,656 

Ciarksviile  -  -          -          2,986  ^8 

Farmville  -  -         -          3,245  322 

S  Danville,  ~\ 

}  Milton,  !  .          ,          1  150*  c.  150^ 

425  Tye  River,  f                              ^^^^^  ^""^ 

400  Henderson,  J  51  126 


1150    On  ship  board,  not  cleared         -         -  1,500  P  Uo- 

In  transitu  from  upland  inspections        -  500  )  counted. 


22,444 


Foreign  exports. — Liverpool,  4,707  hogsheads  of  tobacco  ;  London, 
1,187  ;  Bristol,  684  ;  France,  4,542  ;  Trieste,  401 ;  Genoa,  1,647  ;  Bremen, 
1,281  5  Hamburg,  435 ;  Rotterdam,  1,365  ;  Amsterdam,  477  ;  Antwerp, 
1,018;  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1;  shipments  via  northern  ports,  j,O0O.  Total, 
18,725  hogsheads.  To  Bremen,  2,622  hogsheads  stems ;  to  Rotterdam  and 
Amsterdam,  560  hogsheads  stems  ;  shipped  via  northern  ports,  l,500^hogs- 
heads  stems.    Total,  4,682  hogsheads  stems. 


*  Conjectural. 
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"  To  the  editors  of  the  Times  and  Compiler  : 

"  Gentlemen  :  We  give  the  above  statistics  of  tobacco  iQspections,  stockj 
and  foreign  exports,  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  endiag  30th  ultimo.  As 
regards  the  inspections,  they  have  been  increased  several  thousands  by  rein- 
specting  reprized  tobacco,  in  reference  to  stock,  a  large  portion  consists  of 
crops  inspected  in  1843  and  1844,  nearly  all  of  common  quality.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  product  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  this  year,  there  have 
been  throughout  the  season  conflicting  opinions  entertained.  The  plant- 
ing in  May  was  probably  equal  to  about  one -half  an  average  crop.  The 
drought  early  in  June  till  the  1st  of  August  was  so  intense  and  general  as 
to  prevent  planting  to  much  extent;  yet  in  some  neighborhoods  there  were 
occasional  favorable  seasons  for  transplanting  ;  and  such  opportunities  being 
embraced  in  June  and  July,  probably  made  the  entire  planting  to  1st  of 
August  equal  to  35,000  or  38,000  hogsheads.  From  1st  to  10th  August, 
perhaps,  the  plantings  were  equal  to  5,000  or  6,000  hogsheads.  Since  the 
1st  of  August  the  weather  has  generally  been  as  propitious  as  could  have 
been  desired  to  hasten  the  growth  and  mature  the  tobacco  crop  ;  and  should 
there  not  be  a  killing  frost  before  the  20lh  of  this  month,  the  crop  produced 
this  year  will  be  about  38,000  hogsheads  of  merchantable  qualify. 
"  RespectfullYj 

«  JONES  6c  BLAIR. 

"  October  6,  1845.'^ 

In  a  letter  received  by  the  late  Commissioner  of  Patents  in  March  last 
from  Dr.  Muse,  of  East  Cambridge,  Maryland,  well  knov*'n  to  the  agricul- 
tural public,  aliudiog  to  a  parcel  of  Spanish  tobacco  seed  sent  by  hirn  to 
this  office,  he  says  he  has  manufactured  remarkably  fine  cigars  from  the  leaf 
raised  by  himself  from  seed  imported  direct  from  Cuba — "  they  will  equal 
the  famous  regalias."  He  says  that  he  prefers  the  principe"  tobacco,  but 
has  never  but  once  (seven  years  ago)  obtained  that  variety.  He  states 
that  his  cigars  from  that  tobacco  were  admired  in  New  York,  at  Saratoga^ 
and  Philadelphia,  and  every  wherej  by  the  most  fastidious  in  taste.  H  :  sold 
them  for  $14  per  box  of  a  thousand  cigars  each.  His  crop  for  the  year 
1845  he  estimated  at  that  date  would  amount  to  600,000  cigars,  which  he 
intended  to  manufacture  himself  on  his  plantation. 

Several  interesting  papers,  relating  to  the  culture  of  tobacco,  &c.,  taken 
from  various  agricultural  papers,  will  be  found  in  appendix  No.  10. 
Among  these  is  a  description  of  the  mode  of  cultivation  in  Connecticut 
and  Kentucky,  taken  from  the  Dollar  Parmer,  the  editor  of  which  remarks 
that  the  same  kind  ("  the  fine  cigar  leaf")  is  cultivated  in  both  States,  though 
the  soils  are  quite  different.  In  Connecticut  the  plants  stand  about  3  feet 
apart,  and  in  Kentucky  3J  feet  from  each  other.  A  paper,  also,  on  the 
Cuba  mode  of  cultivation,  from  the  Floridian,  and  W.  W.  Gilmer's  (of 
Albemarle,  Virginia)  method,  from  the  Southern  Planter,  and  Mr.  Yenable's 
observations  on  the  spot  in  tobacco,  also  from  the  Southern  Planter,  will  be 
read  with  interest  by  those  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  this  product. 

COTTON. 

The  cotton  crop  of  our  country  is  one  of  deep  and  absorbing  interesHo 
a  large  portion  of  ctir  population.    !l  is  one  which  exercises  great  influ- 
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ence  over  our  commercial  progress  and  enterprise,  and  influences  to  a  wide 
extent  our  relations  with  foreign  nations.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  to  ob- 
tain as  accurate  a  history  of  its  growth,  from  year  to  year,  as  may  be  in  our 
power.  Yet  there  is  scarcely,  perhaps,  another  crop  respeciifilg  which  we 
may  not  reach  more  approximating  correctness  at  the  period  at  which  our 
-estimates  are  made.  The  very  fact  that  it  is  of  so  mighty  an  influence,  and 
enters  so  largely  into  the  whole  foreign  market  of  our  country,  renders  it 
.less  easy  to  know  what  to  believe  of  the  accounts  which  we  meet  with  in 
the  various  public  journals.  Not  that  there  is  any  want  of  materials,  such 
as  they  are  ;  for  the  notices  of  the  crop  are  most  frequent.  But  ilie  difficul- 
ty lies  in  ascertaining  what  reliance  may  be  placed  on  them,  and  how  far 
•the  different,  and  often  conflicting  reports  must  be  set  down  as  designed  to 
'.subserve  private  interest.  Such  materials,  however,  as  we  have,  we  have 
endeavored  to  apply  ;  and  if  we  have  tailed  sometimes  in  drawing  conclu- 
•  sions,  we  believe  that  the  same  dilficulty  would  be  experienced  by  almost 
any  one,  and  perhaps  many  would  not  be  even  as  successful  in  approach- 
ing to  the  true  state  of  the  case.  From  all  that  we  can  learn,  the  aggre- 
gate of  thn  crop,  as  estimated  last  year,  was  nearer  to  the  annual  report 
finally  made  up  from  the  receipts  at  the  principal  ports  than  were  the  con- 
jectures of  many  others  about  the  same  period  in  which  we  made  the  at- 
tempt. 

The  quantity  of  cotton  made  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  is  so  small,  com- 
paratively, that  it  will  scarcely  affect  the  estimate.  The  drought  probably 
ies.sened  it  somewhat. 

In  North  Carolina  the  same  evil,  as  we  have  seen  in  treating  of  other 
crops,  was  most  severely  felt,  and  the  estimates  made  vary  from  "  50  to  75 
per  cent."  less  than  the  last  year's  crop.  This  is  probably  loo  high  an  aver- 
age ;  but  we  believe  it  must  have  fallen  short  at  least  "about  one-third." 

In  South  Carolina,  in  June,  we  are  told  that  "  the  cotton  crop,  in  some 
sections,  will  be  very  good.  That  which  was  planted  early  is  promising, 
while  the  late  crop  will  be  indifferent."  Again,  in  the  same  month  :  "  For- 
ward cotton. — A  subscriber  of  ours  in  Edgefield  district  (says  the  Ham- 
l)urg,  S.  C,  Journal)  informed  us,  on  Wednesday,  that  he  had  plenty  of 
cotton  squares  on  his  field,  and  that  within  ten  days  or  less  he  would  send 
us  some  blooms."  Again,  in  July :  "  Early  cotton, — The  Edgefield  (S.  C.) 
Advertiser,  of  the  19ih  instarit,  says:  Colonel  P.  W.  Pickens  has  left  at  our 
office  some  cotton  bolls  which  were  full  grown  on  the  4th  instant.  They 
were  pulled  from  one  of  his  fields  at  Edgewood,  near  this  place.  We  un- 
derstand that  cotton  is  beginning  to  open  at  the  same  plantation,"  In  Pen- 
dleton, it  is  said  "cotton  is  flourishing;  and  though  the  plant  is  not  so  tall 
as  usual,  the  number  of  bolls  is  greater." 

'  Discouraging  accounts,  however,  are  given  of  the  Sea  island  crop  in  lha 
same  month.  "In  South  Carolina  the  excessive  heat  has  destroyed  everything 
but  cotton,  which  stands  drought  better  thaa  anything  else.  This  crop  on. 
the  Sea  islands  is,  according  to  the  Courier,  in  a  peculiar  situation.  The^ 
early  plantings  in  March  came  up  and  grew  kiiidly,  and  still  promise  wel?^ 
The  early  plantings,  in  April,  are  half  up,  and  the  fields  show  an  irregular* 
stand  of  plants  from  6  inches  to  2\  feet  high.  The  latter  plantings  did  not 
come  up  till  the  20ih  of  May,  and  are  of  course  unusually  backward,  and 
jfkposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  storms,  caterpillar,  and  early  frost.  It  ist 
possible,  but  is  by  no  means  probable,  that  the  plant  may  escape  all  theses 
18 
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liabilities,  and  it  is  therefore  safe  to  calculate  the  Sea  island  crop  of  ISio- 
at  a  product  decidedly  short  of  last  year." 

In  August,  too,  the  notices  of  the  crop  in  this  State  are  of  the  same  di- 
verse character,  thus  :  "  The  Columbia  South  Carolinian,  of  the  14th,  says 
that  six  bafes  of  new  cotton  were  received  at  that  place  on  the  8th  instant, 
from  the  Cane-brake  plantation  of  Richard  Lowdley,  esq.,  in  Newberry  dis- 
trict, and  put  in  store  in  expectation  of  a  short  crop." 

Again,  under  date  of  August  1st,  the  Charleston  Patriot  says  :  "  IVie  sea- 
SOIL  and  the  crops. —  We  learn  by  private  intelligence  from  the  interior,  that 
the  drought  continues  distressingly  severe.  In  Richland,  Lexington.  Or- 
angeburg, Barnwell,  and  other  middle  districts  of  the  State,  the  most  san- 
gume  expectations  do  not  look  to  make  half  a  crop.  Even  on  some  of  the- 
best  river  swamp  lands,  along  the  Edisto,  where  a  thousand  weight  of  seed 
cotton  might  be  made  to  the  acre  in  seasons  ordinarily  favorable,  we  are 
told  that  100  would  be  a  fair  calculation." 

The  accounts  we  have  received  from  other  sources,  of  a  later  date,  are  of 
a  similar  discouraging  character.  Thus,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
State,  the  crop  is  supposed  to  have  been  25  per  cent.  less"  than  that  of  the 
previous  year.  East  of  this,  and  bordering  on  North  Carolina,  the  drought 
was  felt  yet  more  severely  ;  and  the  failure  was  very  great,  and  is  even  es- 
timated as  high  as  "one-half  or  three  fourths"  of  the  whole  crop.  In  the 
western  central  section,  bordering  on  Georgia,  it  was  probably  "  about  one- 
third  less;"  and  in  the  central  portion  of  the  State,  "about  30  percent, 
less  ;"  while,  of  the  section  still  further  to  the  east,  central,  on  the  coasr,  <fec.,, 
it  is  stated  that  the  crop  was  "about  the  same."  The  drought  was  indeed 
ffreat,  but  the  cotton  crop  is  said  not  to  have  been  so  much  affected,  and  the 
favorable  fall  (frost  coming  very  late)  matured  the  late  crop  ;  so  that,  upon 
the  whole,  it  is  considered  that  "  the  present  crop  will  not  fall  ranch  short 
of  that  of  the  previous  year."  Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  of  the 
drought,  and  the  emigration  which  is  yearly  going  forv/ard  from  this  State, 
of  cotton  planters,  still  further  west ;  that  the  cotton  lands  are  runniiig  out, 
and  scarcely  any  new  lands  to  be  brought  under  cultivation  for  this  pur- 
pose, we  believe  that  the  cotton  was  considerably  lessened  the  past  season, 
and  therefore  fix  the  decrease,  according  to  the  best  judgment  we  can  form 
respecting  it,  at  about  20  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  crop  of  the  preced- 
ing year. 

To  a  more  limited  extent,  the  same  remarks  we  have  just  made  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  decline  of  the  cotton  crop  of  South  Carolina  will  apply  to 
that  of  Georgia.  We  subjoin  such  notices  as  we  have  selected,  to  oive  a 
view  of  the  progress  of  the  crop  in  this  State.  In  June,  "  accounts  from 
Georgia  represent  the  prospects  of  the  cotton  crop  to  be  good.  The  plants 
had  begun  to  blossom.'^  The  Albany  (Geo.)  Patriot  says  that  "  the  crops, 
generally,  in  that  vicinity,  notwithstanding  the  drought,  promise  an  average 
yield." 

The  rain  with  which  we  were  favored  on  Wednesday  last,  and  which 
was  much  needed  in  this  section  of  country,  we  are  glad  to  hear  extended 
as  far  south  as  Darien.  The  crops  throughout  Camden,  Glynn,  Mcintosh, 
liiberty,  and  Bryan  counties,  had  suffered  much  for  want  of  it ;  and  several 
planters,  we  hear,  had  replanted  a  portion  of  their  cotton  crop,  vi^hile  a 
number  had  planted  in  the  dry  ground,  and  were  patiently  awaiting  a  raia 
to  sproiit  the  seed.-' — Savatma/i  Georgian. 

Again  :  "  The  drought  which  has  been  general  throughout  the  south, 
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has  in  Georgia  been  severe.  Crops  are  injured  in  Ahibama,  Georgia,  and 
the  Carohnas,  to  an  exient  heretofore  unknown.  Cotton  will  be  cut  short 
at  least  one-third." 

So,  in  July:  Milledgeville,  Georgia,,  July  1. —  The  weather. — In  this 
section  of  Georgia  we  are  passing  through  a  severe  drought,  and  the  weather 
is,  a^  usual  uncler  like  circumstances,  excessively  hot.  Cotton,  of  which 
our  planters  have  put  in  their  usual  crop,  seems  to  sustain  itself  wonder- 
fully. The  complaint  of  drought  is  extensive  ;  but  we  notice  with  pleasure 
that  our  northwestern  counties,  and  the  adjoining  portion  of  Tennessee, 
have  abundaut  rains." 

Again  :  "  From  the  various  sections  of  the  State  we  regret  to  learn, 
throuoh  the  delegates  to  the  convention,  that  the  drought  has  been  unpar- 
alleled ;  in  some  parts  there  has  not  been  rain  in  two  or  three  months,  and 
all  ki!ids  of  vegetation  have  been  burnt  up  ;  while,  in  other  places,  although, 
the  drouirht  iis  not  so  severe,  scarcely  one-half  or  one-fourth  of  a  crop  will  be 
made.  Thus  far,  cotton  has  been  less  affected  than  anything  else  ;  indeed, 
it  has  not  been  injured  a  s^reat  deal ;  but,  unless  the  season  changes  sooti, 
that,  too,  will  suffer." — Milledgeville  (  Ga.)  JonrnaL 

In  the  Savannah  Republican:  "The  cotton  in  the  interior  has  not 
suffered  so  much  ;  yet  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  there  will  be  more  than 
two-thirds  of  a  crop  made,  unless  the  fall  should  be  an  unusually  late  one. 
Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  editors,  dated  Jacksonville,  Telfair  county,  5th 
July. — 'Our  crops  are  injured  so  much  in  this  county  that  we  shall  not 
make  more  than  half  a  crop  on  the  average ;  yet  we  are  better  off  than  the 
surrounding  counties.'" 

The  Macon  Messenger,  of  July  15,  says  :  "  Our  superior  court  is  now  hi 
sessioy,  and  we  have  had  opportunities  of  conversing  with  many  of  our 
country  friends.  They  represent  their  stands  of  cotton  m  general  to  be  very- 
good.  In  Upson  and  FTouston,  they  are  said  to  be  unusually  promising, 
in  Talbot  and  thereabouts,  not  so  good.  In  Lee,  very  good.  We  have 
heard  of  some  instances  where  the  stand  was  poor ;  but  in  these  cases  the 
cause  rests  v/ith  the  planter  ;  the  fault  was  in  his  planting  too  late,  ar.d  in 
not  giving  proper  attention  to  his  ground." 

The  Savannah  Republican,  of  the  11th.  states  :  Yesterday  we  hod  the 
heaviest  fall  of  rain  since  the  1st  of  January.  The  cotton  crop  in  the  inte- 
rior has  not  suffered  so  much  ;  yet  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  there  will 
be  more  than  two-thirds  of  a  crop  made,  unless  the  fall  should  be  an  unu- 
sually late  one." 

In  August,  likewise,  a  public  journal  makes  the  following  remarks  : 
"  There  is  strong  talk  of  a  very  short  crop.  The  season  has  been  unusu- 
ally hot  throughout  the  country,  and  over  extensive  sections  very  dry.  At 
the  south  the  drought  has  continued  for  months,  so  that  cotton  put  on  board 
boats  in  the  spring  has  not  yet  reached  the  coast.  We  give  below  several 
statements  and  extracts  from  letters,  which  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
were  made  for  effect,  and  they  come  from  persons  likely  to  be  very  wtli  in- 
formed." 

EXTRACTS  OF  LETTERS. 

Macon y  August  16. — There  is  no  question  now  but  the  crop  ma>t  be 
short.  No  sort  of  weather  can  bring  the  plant  and  bolls  to  maturity.  la 
Georgia,  I  have  now  no  idea  that  over  five-eighths  of  an  average  crop  will 
be  made.  In  many  counties  it  will  not  be  over  one-half  to  one  third.  If 
onr  receipts  here  are  75,0^0  bales,  it  will  he  as  much  as  we  may  expect. 
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Mr.  J  on  his  way  to  Gainesville,  saw  three  of  his  acquaintances 

from  Mississippi.  They  said  that  till  within  three  weeks  before  they  left 
home  the  season  had  been  favorable  and  the  prospects  o:ood,  but  since  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  drought,  the  crop  would  be  cut  short  one  third.  In 

some  parts  of  Alabama,  the  crop  has  suffered.    Mr.  -~,  from  TwiggSj 

says  he  shall  not  make  over  five  eighths  of  a  crop,  and  his  cotton  was  more 
promising  than  that  of  most  of  his  neighbors.    Mr.  -  was  here  yester- 

day, and  offered  to  take  20  bales  for  his  crop.  He  made  90  bales  last  year 
from  ihe  sown  ground.  Some  planters  from  Jasper  coiuHy  say  that  they 
shall  not  make  100  lbs.  to  the  acre." 

"  Macon^  August  20,  1845.— There  cannot  be  more  than  75,000  bales 
received  in  Macon.    Last  year  136.000  bales  were  received  at  Macon.'' 

A  writer  also  from  Grifiin,  Jefferson  county,  says :  Cotton  is  small  and 
stunted,  a[]d,  ahhough  it  can  do  wiih  less  rain  than  corn,  will  fail  consider- 
ably short  of  an  average  crop  throughout  the  State.  In  the  upper  counties 
the  seasons  have  been  more  favorable,  and  the  crops  are  good," 

Again:  Savannali^  August  2'^. — Our  cotton  market,  if  it  can  be  said 
we  have  one,  remains  without  change,  and  during  the  past  week  we  have 
not  heard  of  a  solitary  bale  changing  hands.  The  accounts  from  the  inte- 
rior are  more  and  more  gloomy  every  day  of  the  growing  crop  ;  and  unless 
we  are  greatly  favored,  the  crop  in  this  State  will  be  materially  cut  off." 

Again  :  "  We  have  cherished  the  hope  for  some  time  past,"  says  she 
Macon  (Geo.)  Messenger  of  the  2 1st  instant,  "  that  a  change  of  the  season 
might  materially  benefit  the  prospects  of  the  cotton  crop.  But  the  drought 
has  now  so  long  prevailed  that  very  little  benefit  could  be  derived  from  a 
change  of  the  season.  It  is  only  in  very  limited  sections  of  the  State  that 
the  crop  can  be  a  middhng  or  an  average  one;  in  other  parts  it  must  be  a 
very  short  one.^^ 

A  correspondent  of  the  Columbia  Enquirer,  a  planter,  who  states  that  he 
has  lately  travelled  300  miles  in  the  heart  of  the  State,  says  :  "  The  cotton 
crop  is  in  a  precarious  state,  and  ihere  is  not  the  slightest  prospect  of  an 
average  crop  in  this  State.  A  few  days  more  will  seal  its  fate.  The  failure 
of  the  cotton  crop  will  greatly  aggravate  the  suffering  of  the  people  of 
Georgia." 

A  public  journal  estimates  the  Georgia  crop  at  three-eighths  of  the  aver- 
age yield,  and  in  some  counties  of  the  Slate  one  eighth  to  one  half.  Some 
planters  in  Jasper  county  say  they  will  not  make  100  lbs.  to  the  acre.  At 
Macon,  it  is  estimated  that  not  over  75,000  bales  will  be  received  this  vear 
against  136,000  in  1844-'45." 

The  subseqtient  accounts  are  more  favorable.  Thus  in  October  the  Mil- 
ledgeville  (Geo.)  Recorder  says  :  "  Our  unusually  mild  fall  has  changed  in  ^ 
a  slight  measure  the  prospect  through  this  portion  of  the  State,  in  reference 
to  Ihe  yield  of  the  cotton  crop.  From  all  we  can  now  learn,  from  all  sourceSj 
as  well  as  from  personal  observation — which,  by  the  b^^e,  has  not  been  lim- 
ited— we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  from  the  late  growth  having 
more  fully  matured  than  was  at  one  time  anticipated,  there  will  be  realized 
about  iwo-thirds  of  a  crop.  The  article  in  general^  however,  will  not  be 
found  as  good  staple,  or  be  altogether  as  fair  in  quality,  as  usual.  This 
arises  from  tlie  bolls  having  been  prematurely  forced  open  by  the  drought  , 
before  they  had  obtained  their  growth,  and  subsequent  rains  having  fre- 
quently stained  the  late  picking." 

Again  :  "  Florence^  on  the  Chattahoochie^  Ga,.  Ocioher  IS.  1845.— Since 
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my  last  the  prospect  is  better  for  the  cotton  crop  in  this  section,  and  I  am 
now  of  opinion  we  shall  gather  nearly  a  full  crop  in  this  county,  as  the 
several  growths  on  the  uplands  have  nearly  all  matured,  and  considerable 
of  it  opening  at  this  time.  We  have  not  yet  had  a  killing  frost,  and  the 
weather  is  now  fine  for  the  growth  of  cotton.  Our  first  picking  here  was 
not  so  good  in  quality,  but  the  second  is  pretty  cotton,  and  I  think  the 
quality  will  be  as  good  as  the  average  of  the  season." 
^  Fine  cott()?i.— The  Augusta  Chronicle  and  Seniinel  of  the  31st  ultimo 
says  :  '  A  sale  of  100  bales  of  cotton,  a  part  of  the  crop  of  W.  J.  Eve,  of 
this  county,  was  sold  on  Wednesday,  at  eight  cents  per  pound,  and  yester- 
day  a  lot  of  48  bales  of  the  crop  of  F.  Merriwelher,  of  Oglethorpe  county, 
brought  seven  and  three-fourths  cents.  They  were  both  very  choice  lots, 
in  square  packages.'" 

From  other  sources,  it  is  stated  that,  in  the  central  section,  lying  west  of 
the  Ocmulgee  river,  there  has  been  about  "three-eighths  of  an  average 
crop."  Higher  up  it  was  better.  In  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  State 
it  is  estimated  that  the  crop  was  cut  short  at  least  "one-half."  We  believe 
that  the  average  decrease  of  20  to  25  per  cent,  will  be  a  fairer  estimate. 

The  prospect  of  the  cotton  crop  in  Alabama,  in  June,  was  decidedly  good. 
It  was  considered  fully  a  fortnight  later,  indeed,  than  the  previous  season. 
Somewhat  nearer  the  close  of  the  month  the  account  from  Mobile  is  stated 
to  be,  that  insects  and  the  disease  known  in  the  country  as  "sore  skin'' 
rendered  the  appearances  less  promising  in  some  of  the  counties.  From 
other  sections  of  the  interior,  however,  the  accounts  are  still  favorable,  and 
although  the  season  has  generally  been  admitted  as  two  weeks  later  than 
last,  it  will  be  remarked  that  the  first  cotton  blooms  appeared  a  day  or  two 
earlier  this  season  in  our  own  State,  and  about  a  week  sooner  in  Mississippi. 
On  the  24th  ult.  full  blown  blooms  were  seen  in  Warren  county,  in  this 
State,  and  bolls  as  large  as  musket  balls  on  the  1st  inst.  The  early  bloom 
of  cotton  is  regarded  by  many  as  indicating  a  long  season,  or  a  late  frost, 
and  consequently  a  large  crop.  The  numerous  casualties,  however,  to 
which  this  plant  is  exposed,  and  the  long  period  yet  to  elapse  before  the 
crop  can  be  considered  made,  should  admonish  us  of  the  futility  of  specu- 
lating on  the  subject  for  months  to  come." 

In  July,  we  learn — "  The  cotton  is  sufl:ering  from  lice  in  consequence  of 
the  unseasonable  weather.  A  fine  rain  and  warmer  mornings  would  brighter 
the  prospects  of  the  coming  crop  considerably." 

As^ain,  the  Mobile  Journal  says:  "  We  still  hear  complaints  of  injury  to 
the  cotton  crop  from  contmued  drought ;  but  probably,  ere  this,  those  sec- 
tions of  the  country  have  been  visited  with  a  sufficiency  of  rain  to  revivify 
the  drooping  plant.  Correspondents  from  the  interior  begin  to  be  apprehen- 
sive of  a  greater  injury  from  the  excess  of  rain  from  this  time  till  the  close 
of  the  season.  In  Marion  county,  Alabama,  the  cotton  crop  had  commenced 
lailing,  but  could  wait  longer  for  rain  without  much  injury.  The  growth 
is  not  so  large  as  last  year  at  this  time,  and,  unless  we  have  too  much  rain 
in  August,  will  yield  an  average  crop.  The  River  State  Review,  of  the 
same  place,  of  the  9th  instant,  says :  We  have  had  but  very  little  rain,  but 
the  cotton  crop  is  not  injured,  but  very  promising." 

So,  in  August.  Extract  of  a  letter  dated  Montgomery,  Alabama,  August 
14 :  "  Our  corn  and  cotton  crops  will  be  very  short  in  this  section  this  sea- 
son, in  consequence  of  the  long  drought  we  have  had.  Newcoiton  begins 
to  come  in  freely.    Prices  range  from  6  to  7  cents." — Nat.  Intelligencer. 

Again,  in  the  New  York  Farmer  :  "  Alabama. — The  cotton  crop  will 
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probably  be  s^ood,  as  there  have  been  no  complaints  of  an  excess  of  wet  to 
injure  it.    We  expect  a  fair  crop/' 

;  In  a  letter  from  Montgomery,  of  Ano;nsi  20,  a  writer  sayf  :  "  From  the 
b85^t  iiiforrnation  that  we  can  gain  of  the  incoming  crop  of  this  part  of  the 
State,  and  indeed  of  the  State  at  large,  it  must  be  a  very  short  one.  The 
frosts  in  the  spring,  the  'Hce'  a  little  later,  and  the  lack  of  anything  like 
a  season  since  March  or  April,  together  with  the  appearance  of  the  planta-''^ 
tions,  so  far  as  they  have  fallen  under  our  observation,  all  convince  us  that  * 
the  present  crop  will  fall  far  below  any  preceding  one  for  the  last  five,  or 
even  ten  years." 

A2"ain  :  "  CoUon  crop  of  East  Alahaina. — The  crop  in  Barbour,  Russell,'  - 
Tahapoosa,  Chambers,  and  Randolph  is  pronounced  a  failure.  The  We- 
tumpka  Whig  of  the  2Sth  says  :  In  Barbour  the  crop  is  very  short,  but  Vv^e 
have  h.eard  no  estimate  of  the  probable  deficiency.  Russell,  Tallapoosa, 
and  Randolph,  lack  a  full  third  of  an  average  crop,  and  Cham.bers  nearly 
one-half.  Benton,  we  are  informed,  will  make  nearly  an  average  crop. 
They  suffered  very  little  there  from  drought.  In  Chambers  we  conversed 
with  a  number  of  farmers,  not  one  of  whom  had  madft  a  half  crop.  One 
has  got  four  and  anotlier  six  bales  from  50  acres  of  land  each,  such  as  usu- 
fiiiy  produces  from  600  to  800  lbs.  to  the  acre.  Another  planter  assured  us 
that  on  no  part  of  300  acres  in  cotton  would  he  gather  more  than  250  lbs." 

The  Mobile  Reporter,  of  August  26,  also  represents  the  crop  as  falling 
short  of  the  average. 

Subsequent  information  is  of  the  same  general  cast.  In  the  southeastern 
section  of  the  State,  it  is  judged  to  have  fallen  oft  "one  fourth."  In  the 
central  section,  "one-third."  "The  drought  injured  it.  It  appeared  to 
revise  in  the  early  part  of  the  fall.  The  frost,  hou^ever,  nearly  destroyed 
the  newly  formed  bolls.''  In  the  western  part  of  the  State  it  was  about 
"2*^  per  cent,  less."  Taking  the  whole  Stale,  the  decrease  was  probably 
from  15  to  20  per  cent. 

Mississippi  furnishes  a  large  amount  of  cotton.  The  lands  having  been 
more  recently  devoted  to  this  purpose  than  those  of  the  cotton  growing 
Atlantic  States,  they  are  still  in  their  vigor,  and  will  probably  be  so  for  a 
number  of  years  to  come.  Some  complaint  is  made  of  the  crop  suffering 
from  the  lice  ;  but  on  the  v/hole  it  is  believed  to  have  been  a  fair  crop,  and 
in  some  portions  an  increased  one. 

The  accounts  we  have  gathered  respecting  its  progress  have  the  usual 
diversity.  In  June,  the  Clarion,  of  Paulding,  speaking  of  this  crop,  men- 
tions the  ravages  of  the  lice,  by  which  the  cotton  in  that  vicinity  had  suf- 
frred.  The  folio winof  notices  are  in  the  same  month.  The  Jackson  South- 
em  Reformer  (Mississippi)  says  :  "  We  are  sorry  to  learn  from  various  por- 
tions of  our  State  that  the  cotton  crop  has  been  greatly  injured  by  lice.  In 
several  parts  of  Yazoo  and  Madison,  planters  have  lost  three-fourths  of 
their  present  stand.  We  also  learn  that  m  counties  to  the  east  similar  dam- 
age has  been  sustained  Such  has  been  the  case  in  Lauderdale,  Kemper, 
Neshoba,  INoxubee,  and  several  other  counties." 

The  Yazoo  (Mississippi)  Banner,  of  the  21st,  states  that  the  crops  in 
that  county  are  unusually  promising.  The  Macon  (Noxubee  county)  In- 
dependent, of  tlie  19th,  says  the  cotton  crop  was  never  more  promising; 
and  notwithstanding  the  usual  proportion  was  not  planted,  yet  we  antici- 
pate an  abundant  crop." 

In  July.  The  Carrollton  Democrat,  of  the  23d  ultimo,  says  :  "  From  dili- 
gent inquiries,  we  learn  that  the  cotton  in  this  section  of  country  is  unu- 


sually  promising ;  and  if  the  picking  season  is  favorable,  a  larger  crop  will 
be  gathered  than  for  several  years  past."  '        :  'y 

A  statement  early  in  July  from  M.  W.  Phillips,  contained  in  the  South^ 
western  Fanner,  gives  the  following  view  of  this  crop  at  an  earlier  date : 
"  The  cotton  crop  is,  generally,  10  to  14  days  more  backward  than  last  year. 
Of  this  crop  we  will  give  more  than  this  passing  notice,  it  being  one  of 
imporiance  to  the  world.  The  stands  of  cotton,  when  first  rising,  were 
the  best  we  ever  saw  ;  and  we  have  heard  the  same  expression  everywhere 
we  have  been.  At  present,  this  is  not  so.  Much  injury  has  been  sus- 
tained by  the  cut-worm  and  the  cotton-louse  ;  some  planters  have  beea 
com{)elled  to  replant  very  largely  since  the  25th  of  May.  We  saw  som& 
cotton  that  had  just  risen  on  the  7th  of  June.  In  some  regions  on  particu- 
lar plantations,  and  in  spots,  the  stand  has  been  totally  destroyed,  whether 
planted  on  cotton,  or  corn,  or  stubble  land — on  ridge,  level,  or  in  hollows. 
It  seems  as  if  these  pests  would  destroy  on  different  descriptions  of  land  on 
differeijt  places.  We  are  not  sure  but  that  these  pests  may  benefit  some  by 
thinniiig  ;  but  when  they  have  destroyed,  as  on  James  Brown's  plantation, 
for  instrmce,  the  crop  must  inevitably  be  shortened ;  though  a  favorable 
fall  effects  wonders  in  a  cotton  crop.  Although  the  first  bloom  on  some 
farms  would  only  indicate  eight  to  ten  days'  backwardness,  yet  the  general 
crop  V7 here ver  we  have  examined,  except  four  or  five  plantations,  shows 
clearly  at  least  two  weeks.  To  expl-un  :  The  first  bloom  we  saw  was  on 
the  7th,  at  Mr.  Low's  plantation,  between  Livingston  and  Canton — off  the 
road.  The  first  that  was  seen  there  la=?t  year  was  on  the  28th  of  May — 
only  ten  days  difference.  But  last  year,  by  the  7th  the  crop  would  have 
averaged  five  to  ten  forms  ;  this  year,  not  a  stalk  in  ten  has  a  form.  Again, 
on  many  farms  there  are  stalks  that  will  measure  two  feet,  and  far  more 
that  will  measure  under  six  inches  ;  irregular  in  height ;  much  now  dying 
from  the  eflS'ects  of  the  louse  ;  cut-v/orms  are  even  now  cutting  off  the  cot- 
ton, even  six  or  eight  inches  above  the  ground.  A  few  have  increased  their 
■cotton  crop;  some  have  decreased.  A  few  have  gone  to  the  coast  to  raise 
sugar,  and  probably  a  few  have  quit  cotton  ;  we  know  of  one,  and  heard 
of  another.    Taking  all  this  together,  we  place  the  crop  as  last  year,  as  to 

'quantity  cultivated,  if  we  sum  up  the  whole  pros  and  cons,  taking  into 
consideration  the  unfavorable  season,  with  the  backwardness  of  cleaning 
the  crops,  we  do  not  think  the  cotton  crop  will  be  as  good  generally  on  the 
20th  of  June  as  it  was  last  year  from  the  first  to  the  fifth.  No  human  be- 
ing can  prognosticate  thus  early;  but  we  may  each  one  count  on  not 
making  what  we  did  last  year." 

The  Planters'  Banner  of  the  20th  September  likewise  furnishes  informa- 
tion from  the  same  writer,  still  later :  "  Dr.  M.  W.  Phillips,  of  Hinds  county, 
Mississippi,  writes  us  as  follows,  under  date  of  the  7th  instant  :  '  I  have 
made  inquiry  as  to  the  present  crop.  But  few  planters  can  be  induced  to 
give  an  opinion.  X3ne  planter,  who  has  made  short  crops  for  several  years 
— letting  his  negroes  manage  themselves — told  me  last  night  that  he  and 
fouj  other  neighbors,  together,  would  not  make  what  he  made  last  year — 
125  bales.    They  ought  to  make  four  times  as  much.    Those  who  will 

•  express  an  opinion,  think  that  the  crop  of  this  county  and  Madison  will  not 
exceed  half  a  crop.  Last  year  I  had  93  acres  in,  and  sold  81  bales  ;  this 
year  I  have  105  in,  and  will  thank  any  one  prodigiously  to  insure  me  70 
bales.  1  will  be  20  bales  short  of  the  average  yield.  This  shows  enough 
deficit ;  which,  if  general,  and  no  greater  loss,  will  be  equivalent  to  a  re- 
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duction  of  30^,000  bales.  This,  siibtraded  from  last  year's  crop,  adding- 
the  supposed  loss  by  overflow,  will  make  the  present  crop  less  thaa 
2,300,000  bales.    Will  it  exceed  2,000,000?'  " 

The  following  is  of  a  later  date  ;  it  appears  in  the  Savannah  Republican 
of  October  31  :  "We  are  indebted  to  friends  in  this  city  for  the  following 
extracts  of  letters  in  relation  to  the  crop.  Up  to  this  time  there  has  not 
been  a  killing  frost  in  this  State,  and  the  weather  is  now  unusually  warm 
and  very  favorable  for  maturing  the  plant. 

''Holly  S-jirirtgs^  Miss.^  Oclobe?'  18,  1845. — Since  the  early  part  of  Sep. 
tember  the  weather  has  continued  dry  and  very  fawable  for  picking  as 
well  as  maturing  the  young  bolls  of  cotton  ;  and  the  planters  having  made 
good  use  of  the  time,  have  already  picked  out  a  great  deal  more  than  they 
expected  to  make  a  few  weeks  ago.  From  all  the  information  I  have — and 
my  business  and  situation  enable  me  to  hear  from  every  part  of  northern 
Mississippi — we  shall  make  the  largest  crop  of  cotton  that  has  ever  been 
made  in  this  State.  In  several  of  the  river  counties  the  planters  are  making 
2,000  and  2,500  pounds  to  the  acre ;  and  I  think  the  average  product  in 
most  of  the  counties  in  this  region  will  be  LOGO  pounds  to  the  acre.  A  bale 
to  the  acre  is  very  common  on  the  vallev  lands.  The  quality  is  also  very  . 
fine,  having  been  picked  witliout  any  rain.'  " 

The  information  obtained  still  later  is  of  considerable  diversity.  In  parts 
of  the  State  there  has  been  an  increase ;  in  others,  a  falling  off.  In  the 
southwestern  portion,  for  example,  lying  west  of  the  Pearl  river  and  south 
of  the  Yazoo  river,  the  increase  is  thought  to  have  been  5  to  10  percent." 
There  was  an  increased  cultivation  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  State, 
thou^jh  the  amount  per  acre  may  not  have  exceeded  if  it  equalled  the  crop 
of  1844.  On  the  whole,  it  is  beUeved  that  the  crop  for  the  State  was  larger 
than  in  the  previous  year  by  15  to  20  per  cent,  above  the  estimate  for  that 
year,  which  it  would  appear  was  too  low. 

The  cotton  crop  of  Louisiana  was,  we  think,  better  than  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  drought  affected  it  considerably,  early  in  the  season,  and 
some  complaints  are  made  of  insects.  But  the  long  period  of  dry  weather 
enabled  the  planters  to  get  out  the  grass  from  among  the  cotton,  so  that  the 
evil  was  in  a  measure  counterbalanced. 

In  July,  the  Natchitoches  Chronicle  of  the  5th  says:  "  From  all  parts 
we  hear  favorable  accounts  of  the  crops.  The  rust,  which  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  some  cotton  fields  a  few  weeks  since,  has  done  little  injury  and 
disappeared." 

Other  notices  in  August  read  in  this  manner:  "  The  crops  in  the  par- 
ishes of  East  and  West  Baton  Rouge,  says  the  Gazette  of  the  9ih  instant, 
have  not  generally,  for  several  years,  presented  as  promising  an  appearance 
as  they  do  at  present.  The  planters  of  Point  Coupee  are  busily  engaged 
in  picking  their  cotton.  The  staple  is  represented  to  be  generally  of  a  fine 
texture." — New  Orleans  Picayune. 

"  The  cotton  crop  has  suffered  very  much  ;  and  now-that  the  picking  has 
commenced,  planters  are  beginning  to  see  better  the  damage  that  has  been 
done  by  the  falling  off  of  the  forms,  and  otherwise.  A  friend,  who  has  been 
travelling  over  this  and  a  number  of  the  neighboring  parishes,  informs  us- 
that  the  hopes  entertained  by  the  planters  a  fortnight  ago  it  is  now  certain 
"will  not  be  realized." — Concordia  Intelligencer. 

Subsequently,  in  September,  (fee,  complaint  is  made  in  some  parts  of  frost  ^ 
and  rains.  The  Saint  Landry  (La.)  Whig,  of  the  8th  instant,  says:  "  For" , 
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two  weeks  past  we  have  had  rain  every  day ;  sometimes  in  perfect  floods  j 
at  others,  in  but  gentle  showers.  The  consequence  is,  cotton  is  suffering 
very  considerably.  We  thought  it  advisable  to  say  nothing  of  these  rains 
last  week,  hoping  they  would  abate,  and  enable  us  to  assure  our  friends  that 
the  damage  was  but  small ;  yet  it  is  otherwise.  Our  prospect  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season  was  most  propitious  ;  but  if  we  say  now  that  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  the  crop  will  be  lost,  from  th^?  rain  and  rust,  we  certainly  are  be-  : 
low  ihe  actual  mark.  These  are  lamentable  truths,  which  it  gives  us  pain 
to  chronicle." 

Again  :  "  'J'he  frosts  that  occurred  during  the  early  part  of  last  week 
have  been  sufficient  to  check  effectually  the  growth  of  cotton  on  the  low 
lands.  The  calculation  is,  then,  certain,  mat  bolls  of  the  blossoms  of  the 
15th  September  cannot  make,  or  rather  mature." — Concordia  (La.)  Intel. 

^=The  Clinton  brought  down  1,420  bales  of  cotton.  The  Monarch 
brought  1,808  bales.  The  Sultana  2,764  bales,  the  largest  load  yet.  Mak- 
ing 6,092  bales  on  three  boats,  arriving  within  an  hour  or  two  of  one  an- 
other."— New  Orleans  Tropic^  October  27. 

xigain  :  "  The  cotton  planters  have  had  most  favorable  weather  for  picking, 
and  we  hear  no  more  of  a  short  crop.  It  will  not,  however,  be  much  ;  pos- 
sibly no  larger  than  that  of  last  season.    Prices  range  from  6^  to  81  cents." 

The  information  since  obtained  speaks  of  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  more, 
in  consequence  of  the  overflow  which  was  caused  by  the  crevasse  of  the  last 
year,  (1844.)  There  was  more  cultivated,  and  the  general  crops  of  the 
alluvial  lands  were  rather  heavier,  in  consequence  of  the  dry  weather,  and 
the  decrease  of  the  cotton  crop  in  the  upland  by  reason  of  the  drought. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  believed  it  will  average  10  per  cent.  more. 

The  same  was  probably  the  case  in  Arkansas  if  the  ratio  was  not  even 
larger,  on  account  of  more  land  being  brought  under  cultivation.  It  is  be- 
lieved, however,  that  any  increase  in  this  way  may  have  been  balanced  by 
the  emigration  further  west. 

Florida,  since  it  has  been  open  to  cultivation  by  the  resettlement  of  the 
country  on  account  of  peace,  has  gained  in  her  crops  of  all  kinds;  and 
her  cotton  has  increased  probably  20  to  25  per  cent.,  as  it  lies  so  much  fur- 
ther south. 

In  July,  it  is  said,  in  one  of  the  public  journals  :  "  We  hear  that  a  ffood 
crop  of  cotton  is  expected.  The  Floridian  of  the  5th  instant  says  :  '  We 
were  presented  yesterday  with  an  open  boll  of  nev/  cotton  picked  on  the  1st. 
The  staple  is  fine  and  beautiful,  and  would  rival  the  sno^v  in  whiteness. 
We  believe  this  to  be  the  first  boll  of  cotton  that  has  been  picked  in  this 
couiity  this  season.' " 

Again  :  "  The  cultivation  of  this  valuable  staple  seems  destined  no  long- 
er to  be  confined  to  the  limited  section  of  country  that  has  hitherto  pro- 
duced it.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  extend  its  cultivation  in  other 
places ;  and  many  of  these  attempts  have  proved  quite  successful.  The 
Tallahassee  Floridian  states  that  five  or  six  samples  of  cotton,  raised  in 
Middle  Florida,  were  lately  exhibited  in  that  place  ;  and  after  bein^  exam- 
ined by  competent  judges,  were  pronounced  to  be  worth  from  22  to  30 
cents  per  pound.  The  best  specimen  was  raised  on  light,  sandy  soil, 
which  v/ould  produce  about  325  pounds  to  the  acre.  Two  of  the  samples, 
grown  on  pine  land,  would  yield  about  the  same  quantity.  Another  sam- 
ple, grown  on  red  clay  soil,  was  equally  good;  and,  altogether,  the  experi- 
ments  were  quite  encouraging." 
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The  Tennessee  crop  was  better  than  an  average.    As  early  as  June  itl 
is  stated  that  an  average  crop  may  be  expected.    The  Nashville  Union,  also. ' 
yet  later,  states,  that  in  that  section  of  the  country  the  stand  of  cotton  is 
finer  than  they  ever  saw  it  before  ;  though  fears  had  been  entertained  by 
some  that  the  late  frosts  had  injured  the  cotton  crop. 

The  Texas  crop  is  much  larger  than  it  ever  was  before,  and  is  believedj.  ^ 
on  the  whole,  to  have  been  5O,U00,000  pounds. 

On  a  review  of  the  whole  cotton-growing  region,  it  is  believed,  there- 
fore, that  although  the  crop  has  fallen  off  in  the  Atlantic  States,  on  Jic- 
count  of  the  drought  and  the  emigration  to  the  richer  cotton  lands  in  the 
States  further  west,  yet  the  increase  in  the  southwestern  States  and  Texas 
has  more  than  made  up  for  it.  We  have  based  our  calculations  on  the 
fact  that  the  estimate  for  1844  was  not  large  enough,  and  calculated  the 
increase  or  decrease  accordingly.  This  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  com- 
paring the  estimates  of  the  two  years.  In  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  October  14 
we  find  the  following  statement,  which  relates  to  the  whole  crop.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  estimate  does  not  vary  essentially  from  the  one  we  have 
made : 

General  Jesse  Speight,  of  Mississippi,  a  cotton  planter  of  much  experience, 
gives  it  as  his  opinion,  in  a  communication  to  the  Columbus  Democrat,  that 
the  present  cotton  crop  will  not  much  exceed  2,000,000  bales.  He  writes  the 
^communication  from  having  seen,  in  the  Albany  Argus,  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  the  crop  would  prove  to  be  a  heavy  one  ;  amounting  to  2,500,000 
bales. 

We  add,  also,  a  few  notices  of  some  remarkable  varieties  of  cotton,  (fee, 
which  we  have  taken  from  the  pubHc  journals. 

"  Mr.  R.  P.  Burton,  of  Camden  county,  has  sent  us  a  cotton  stalk  grown 
upon  his  plantation,  which,  in  its  line,  beats  anything  we  have  ever  known 
in  these  parts.  It  is  of  the  fine  bi^^  cream  kind,  and  is  nearly  12  feet 
high,  and  about  ten  feet  [probably  meant  for  two]  in  circumference  at 
the  foot  of  the  stem.  We  learn,  from  the  letter  accompanying  it,  that 
the  riumberof  bolls  and  forms  contained  upon  two  limbs,  each  six  feet  from 
the  ground,  amounted  to  seventy-eight.  The  whole  stock  contains  several 
hundreds — too  numerous  to  count.  But  what  is  most  remarkable,  it  grew 
upon  land  which  had  been  planted  in  succession^  eleveyi  years.  It  would 
be  a  curiosity  at  any  time ;  but,  for  so  dry  a  season  as  the  past  has  been,  it 
quite  takes  the  rag  from  every  other  bush.  We  intend  to  have  a  cane  made 
from  the  upper  portion  of  the  stalk,  if  we  can  find  enough  of  sufficiently 
moderate  dimensions  for  the  purpose." — Savannah  Republican. 

The  Cassville  (Geo.)  Pioneer  says :  "  Mr.  Hugh  F.  Longing,  living  in 
Henry  county,  on  the  Towaliga,  eight  miles  from  Griffin,  brought  to  our 
office  last  week  a  stalk  of  cotton,  which  he  calls  the  New  Orleans  and 
money-bush  cotton,  which  he  stated  grew  on  second  quality  uplands,  now 
20  years  in  cultivation  without  manure.  The  bush  was  literally  covered 
with  pods.  He  said  he  should  gather  from  the  field  planted  at  the  rate  of 
1.500  pounds  to  the  acre ;  while  a  patch  of  the  common  kind  alongside  of 
it,  on  the  same  soil,  with  the  same  attendance,  would  not  produce  more  than  , 
1,600  pounds  to  the  acre.  His  brother  last  year  planted,  in  Harris  county, 
fourteen  acres  of  the  same  kind  of  cotton,  on  second  quality  gray  post  oak 
land,  and  gathered  from  2,000  to  2,500  pounds  per  acre." 

Dr.  Cloud,  of  Alabama,  says,  in  a  letter  in  the  Cultivator  of  March,  1845, 
respecting  a  sample  of  a  variety  of  East  India  cotton  :  "  The  stalk  from 
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which  this  sample  of  cotton  was  taken  attained  the  height  of  13^, feet ;  had 
on  it  at  frost  60  bearintr  Hmbs,  and  measured  JO  inches  in  circumference 
between  liie  first  two  limbs  from  the  ground,  and  contained  at  one  time, 
about  the  1st  of  September,  upwards  of  1,200  bolls,  blooms,  and  squares. 
My  opinion  is,  that  this  variety  promises  to  make  a  great  produce  in  our 
chmate.  When  other  cotton  was  selling  at  4^  cents  per  pound,  I  was  of- 
fered 15  cents  per  pound  for  a  sample  of  this.  It  is  the  true  green  seed — 
the  natural  tendency  of  our  climate  aod  soil — and  therefore  the  kind  upon 
which  our  improvements  should  be  made." 
The  following  paragraph  is  interesting: 

^'Analysis  of  seed  cotton— as  a  farmer^  not  as  a  chemist. — I  have,  as  is 
my  usual  custom,  weighed  and  ginned  out  a  lot  of  cotton,  and  give  the  re- 
sult of  the  analysis.  The  loss  of  13  pounds  i  am  unable  to  account  for, 
knowinof  that  accuracy  and  care  were  cbeerved,  for  1  weighed  every  parcel 
and  ginned  it  myself ;  for,  where  popular  accuracy  is  required,  I  do  all  the 
work  I  can.  Weight  of  seed  cotton,  404J  pounds;  weight  of  cotton  seed, 
274^;  cotton,  113;  motes,  3 ;  loss,  13;  total,  404^.  The  seed  measured, 
heapmg  measure,  11  bushels.  The  seed  weighed,  per  bushel,  25  pounds. 
It  thus  requires  1,410  pounds  of  dry  cotton  to  make  a  bale  of  400  pounds, 
€xcliisive  of  baling  and  rope;  which  contains  35  bushels  of  seed,  and 
yields  ibe  small  average  of  28  pounds  per  cwt." — Southwestern  Farmer. 

In  the  appendix  No.  11  will  be  found  several  interesting  articles,  &c., 
relating  to  the  culture  of  cotton.  One  of  these  is  from  the  Southwestern 
Farmer,  and  contains  Governor  Hammond's  report  on  the  culture  of  cot- 
ton, with  the  comments  of  the  editor  of  the  journal — supposed  to  be  M.  W. 
Phillips.  Mr.  McDonald's  mode  of  preparm.g  cotton  for  the  market  will  . 
also  be  read  with  interest  by  cotton  planters  in  the  south.  In  another  of 
the  articles  is  a  letter  from  the  ^•Union^^''  containing  an  account  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  cotton  experiment  in  the  East  Indies  by  the  British  government. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  also  given  some  statements  of  the  views  in- 
dulged  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  respecting  the  same  object.  We 
pretend  not  to  reconcile  the  apparent  contradictions,  but  give  them  only  as 
a  part  of  the  history  of  this  effort,  on  the  part  of  the  British  nation,  to  ren- 
der themselves  independent  of  our  supply — a  fact  which  does  not  seem  to 
be  near  at  hand. 

An  article  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  of  July,  1845,  deserves  also  . 
some  nfotice.  on  account  of  the  development  of  plans  suggested  to  aid  this 
movement.  The  subject  discussed  is  "Railways  in  India."  The  writer 
says  :  "Among  these,  if  we  commence  operations  with  the  Deccan,  the 
most  important  by  far  will  be  cotton,  of  which  a  sufficient  quantity  may 
speedily  be  raised  in  India  to  render  us  completely  independent  of  the 
slave  States  of  America.  And  here  we  may  briefly  allude  to  a  fact,  which 
will  not  be  regarded  with  indifference  by  the  friends  of  humanity:  A  com- 
paiiy  has  just  been  established  in  London  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  India  ;  primarily  with  a  view  of  com- 
batiing  slavery,  by  depriving  it  of  the  aliment  on  which  it  feeds.  But,  in 
whatever  motive  such  an  association  may  have  originated,  its  results  can-  ; 
not  fail  to  prove  beneficial  to  commerce.  Recently,  great  efforts  have  been  » 
made  to  improve  the  quality  of  cotton  in  the  collectorate  of  Poonah.  In 
one  district  an  extremely  fine  sort,  equal  to  the  best  Baroche,  has  been  in- 
troduced,  and  fetches  a  very  high  price  at  Bombay.  In  other  parts  ar- 
rangements are  making  for  cultivating  the  New  Orleans  cotton,  which  the 
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most  experienced  agriculturists  in  western  India  expect  will  thrive  admira- 
bly. It  will  be  comparaavely  of  little  avail,  however,  to  expend  money  on 
the  great  cotton  grounds  of  India,  unless,  at  the  same  time,  we  provide  the 
means  of  conveying  the  produce  of  those  grounds  on  the  coast.  This  con-  .- 
sideration  chiefly,  perhaps,  has  suggested  to  Mr.  J.  Chapman,  a  man  of  re- 
markable abilities  and  extensively  acquainted  with  the  country,  the  propriety 
of  running  the  first  line  of  railway  across  the  Deccan,  from  Bombay,  on 
one  side,  to  Coriuga  on  the  other.  The  line  would  commence  at  Bombay — : 
run  along  a  causeway  to  the  island  of  Salsette — reach  the  main  land  by' 
means  of  a  brido:e  thrown  over  what  is  called  the  Tannah  river;  and  then^ 
traversing  the  Cocan,  ascend  the  slope  of  the  Ghauts — pass  by  Poonah,  a 
city  of  130,000  inhabitants,  and,  diverging  towards  the  north,  cross  the  dis- 
trict of  Ahmednugger ;  sending  out  branches  to  Shulapore  on  the  one  hand^ 
and  Patoda  on  the  other.  From  Ahmedniigger,  following  the  great  valley 
of  the  Godavery,  it  would  project  irself  eastward,  till,  through  the  Bheer 
cicars,  it  entered  the  Nizam's  dominions.  Proceeding  across  Nundeer,  and 
sending  forth  an  important  branch  northward  to  Oomrawutty  and  Nag- 
pore,  which  might  ultimately  be  carried  over  the  Nerbudda  to  Allahabad, 
it  would  intersect  the  cicar  of  Eilgundel ;  whence  it  is  proposed  that  a 
branch  should  be  carried  southward  to  Hyderabad,  the  Nizam's  capital — a 
city  larger  than  Paris,  and  containing  800,000  inhabitants.  It  is  intended 
that  this  branch  line  shall  afterwards  be  carried  across  the  Kisna  to  Madras, 
from  which  port  it  is  calculated  that  134,000  tons  of  merchandise  are  now 
annually  shipped.  From  Eilgundel  the  trunk  line  would  stretch  through 
Tullangoar,  Warangal,  Kummumet,  and  Rajahmiindry,  to  Coriuga,  prob- 
ably crossing  the  Godavery  where  its  channel  is  intersected  by  numerous 
islands.  Thence  the  railroad  would  be  carried  through  the  northern  cicars 
and  the  province  of  Orissa,  to  Calcutta.  Among  the  advantages  of  this 
line,  there  are  some  few  which  appear  to  be  deserving  of  especial  notice. 
Upon  the  first  and  greatest  we  have  already  touched — we  mean,  that  it 
would  intersect  the  cotton  districts ;  but  there  are  several  others  which 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked."  The  writer  elsewhere  goes  into  the  cost  of 
transporting  cotton  to  the  coast.  The  cost  of  transport  from  Bellary  to 
Kamptee,  in  Camara,  184  miles,  has  been  reduced,  by  having  a  cart  road, 
from  7fd,  per  ton  per  mile  to  SJd.  The  writer  goes  on  to  say:  "This 
cotton,  ill-cleaned  and  subject  to  much  damage  from  thorns  and  bushes  on 
the  road  side,  and  dust  during  its  passage,  on  the  backs  of  oxen,  below 
the  Ghauts,  sells  at  Kamptee  for  little  more  than  twopence  per  pound. 
Thence  it  is  shipped  for  Bombay,  where  it  is  screwed  into  bales  for  the 
English  market.  It  has  been  found,  upon  a  calculation,  that  the  cost  of 
bringing  this  cotton  from  Bellary  to  Kamptee,  a  distance  of  184  miles,  con- 
siderably exceeds  that  of  conveying  it  to  England,  a  distance  of  17,000 
miles.  Taking  the  price  of  carriage  in  India  at  2J  annas  per  ton  per  mile, 
and  reckoning  the  value  of  money  according  to  the  price  of  bread-corn — at 
six  times  what  it  is  in  England — it  is  equal  to  22J  pence  there  ;  whereas 
the  expense  in  England  is  10  pence  per  ton  on  common  roads,  and  about 
3  pence  per  ton  on  canals  in  general,  or  even  as  low  as  one  penny.  If  3 
pence  be  the  average,  it  is  less  than  one  seventh  of  the  cost  in  India.  The 
expense  of  the  transport  of  goods  from  Madras  to  Trichinopoly,  230  miles,^ 
is  25  rupees,  or  £3  10s.  per  ton,  which  is  nearly  as  much  as  the  freight  from 
Madras  to  London.  The  most  important  fact,  however,  still  remains  to  be 
considered.    When  brought  into  the  market  at  Liverpool,  this  cotton  often 
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sells  with  difficulty  at  3  pence  per  pound,  so  that  the  merchant  importing 
it  profits  but  very  litile  by  the  transaction." 

Several  interesting  tables,  as  well  as  extracts  from  the  Liverpool  Times, 
giving  a  fnll  view  ot  the  cotton  trade  of  Great  Britain  for  the  past  year, 
will  be  found  included  in  appendix  No.  11. 

By  this,  it  appears  that  while  the  product  of  the  United  States  imported 
'.into  Great  Britain  lins  increased  from  1,157,924  to  1,376,894  bales,  iliat  of 
the  East  Indies  has  fallen  off  from  142,796- bales  to  79,610  bales;  and  that  of 
Demarara  and  West  Ifidies,  (fee,  from  14,674  to  6,314  bales,  and  Brazil 
and  Portugal  from  112,369  to  110,176  bales.  The  Mediterranean  only,  be- 
sides the  United  States,  has  increased,  viz :  from  63,221  to  79,707  bales. 
The  whole  increase  of  import  is  stated  at  over  174,000  bales. 

The  prospect  seems  to  be  that  an  increased  market  for  cotton  may  be 
opened  in  Russia  and  Austria,  and  perhaps  some  others  of  the  European 
kingdoms.  Such  is  the  view  of  an  intelligent  traveller  in  the  latter  empire; 
and  as  to  the  former,  see  the  following  extract,  found  in  one  of  our  public 
journals : 

Extract  from  a  letter  from  A.  P.  Gibson,  esq.,  United  States  consul  at  St. 
Petersburg,  dated  August  30,  1845  :  "  The  quantity  of  cotton  imponed  this 
year  direct  from  the  United  States  is  6,992,818  pounds,  whereas  the  high- 
est import  heretofore  was  3,150,6S0  pounds  in  1843.  If  this  government 
should  not  change  their  present  policy  in  respect  to  their  encouragement  of 
manufacturing  establishments,  Russia  will  become  a  great  consumer  of  raw 
cotton,  for  the  number  of  spinning  establishments  is  constantly  on  the  in- 
crease; audit  is  estimated  by  competent  judges  that  by  the  end  of  this 
year  (here  will  be  in  operation  in  the  whole  empire  from  800,000  to 
1,000,000  of  spindles." 

The  progress  of  cotton  to  its  manufacture,  and  its  increased  value,  is 
curious.  A  statement  is  given  in  the  public  journals,  which  thus  traces  it 
when  sent  to  Europe  : 

'•Pntgressof  a  pound  of  American  cotloji. — The  following  is  the  history 
of  the  travels  and  adventures  of  a  pound  of  manufactured  American  cotton  : 
The  cotton  came  from  the  United  States  to  London  ;  thence  to  Manches- 
ter, where  it  was  spun  into  yarn.  It  was  then  sent  to  Paisley,  where  it  was 
woven;  next  to  Ayershire,  to  be  tamboured;  afterwards  it  was  conveyed 
to  Dumbarton,  where  it  was  hand-sewed.  It  was  then  again  sent  to  Paisley, 
when  it  was  conveyed  to  a  distant  part  of  Renfrew  to  be  bleached,  and 
then  returned  to  Paisley.  It  was  afterwards  sent  to  Glasgow  and  finished  ; 
and  from  Glasgow  it  was  conveyed,  per  coach,  to  London.  From  its  ship- 
ment in  America  till  its  arrival  in  the  London  warehouse,  it  must  have  been 
conveyed  3,000  miles  by  sea,  and  920  on  land.  The  value  was  increased 
2,000  per  cent,  by  the  processes  of  the  manufacturer,  whilst  no  less  than 
150  people  were  engaged  in  its  carriage  and  preparation." 

The  subject  of  cotton  mattresses  was  mentioned  in  the  report  for  1844. 
Since  then,  we  have  found  it  stated  that  they  are  extensively  used,  and  pre- 
ferred to  all  others,  except  hair  mattresses,  on  board  of  many  of  the  steam- 
boats at  the  west.  A  further  testimony  in  their  favor,  we  learn,  is  also  given 
in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  an  account  of  which  is  ihus 
given  in  one  of  the  public  journals.  "  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical; 
Journal,  in  an  article  from  Dr.  Smith,  says  that  a  great  business  is  doing 
there  in  cotton  mattresses.  There  is  in  the  city  of  Lowell  an  extensive 
nianufacture  of  the&e  beds  of  an  elegant  appearance.    They  have  tlie  e:i- 
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ternal  finish  of  hair  mattresses  ;  but,  besides  being  equal  to  any  material  in 
use  for  stuffing  a  tick,  they  have  an  important  advantage  over  all  oiher 
kinds  of  beds  known  to  the  community  in  their  cheapness.  They  do  not, 
it  is  said,  seem  to  differ  essentially  in  point  of  reaction,  after  being  laid 
upon,  from  hair.  For  economy,  they  put  even  shaved  ratan  at  defiance. 
In  winter,  it  is  a  non-conductor  of  caloric.  On  board  of  ships  and  steam- 
ers, besides  fulfilling  the  first  intention  of  furnishing  a  first-rate  sleeping 
apparatus,  each  one  would  become  a  life-buoy  in  case  of  emergency,  capa- 
ble of  bearing  up  a  man.  In  hospitals,  especially,  in  which  bedding  is  al- 
ways a  great  annual  outlay — arising  from  the  fact  that  a  great  many  beds 
are  necessarily  destroyed  m  consequence  of  imbibing  offensive  discharges, 
<fcc. — these  cotton  beds  will  speedily,  we  apprehend,  become  an  important 
consideration.  Feathers  have  been  rapidly  passing  out  of  fashion  for  years  ; 
yet  hair  is  too  dear  for  universal  use,  a  large  part  of  it  being  imported. 
Cotton  is  a  product  of  our  own  country,  to  be  had  in  any  abundance. 
The  only  question  in  our  mind  is  as  to  the  healthiness  of  the  article  ;  but, 
as  we  have  the  recommendation  of  a  good  physician  and  an  able  medical 
journal,  we  suppose  the  objection  is  rather  one  to  be  put  down  to  prejudice 
than  to  fact.'- 

RICE. 

The  rice  crop  is  nearly  all  raised  in  the  two  States  of  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia.  The  last  year's  crop,  (IS44.)  it  will  be  recollected,  was  con- 
sidered to  have  been  unusually  fine.  The  intelligence  respecting  this  crop 
the  past  season  leads  us  to  conclude  that  it  was  not  as  large  as  the  usual 
average  one.  We  gire  a  number  of  statements  from  notices  in  July,  on 
v^^hich  this  conclusion  seems  to  be  authorized. 

Georgetown.,  !S.  C,  July  12. — We  have  had  four  refreshing  rains  dur- 
ing the  week,  which  will  do  much  service  to  the  upland  crops.  But  the 
rivers  continue  salt,  and  tiie  rice  planters  who  planted  the  1st  of  April 
are  much  annoyed  with  worms  and  flies,  being  unable  to  take  on  water,  and 
find  it  unsafe  to  change  that  which  was  taken  on  when  fresh.  Same  crops 
up  the  rivers  looked  very  well,  and  promise  an  early  harvest.  On  Wednes- 
day. Mr.  Bates  sent  us  three  stalks  of  rice  from  Mr.  Richard  O.  Anderson's 
Ramsey  Grove  plantatioii,  full  five  feet  high,  one  of  which  has  pui  put  a 
fair  ear,  and  the  heads  of  the  others  were  visible. 

"  The  annexed  letter  is  from  an  experienced  planter  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  the  inforujation  it  contains  may  be  relied  on  as  to  the  Black  river  and 
Pee  Dee,  and  indeed  the  whole  rice  districts  : 

*  Black  River,  July  10,  1845. 
•Dear  Sir  :  A  frien.d  of  mine,  ^vho  resides  on  the  Pee  Dee  river,  six 
miles  by  water  from  Georgetown,  brought  me  a  pint  bottle  of  water  taken 
from  the  Pee  Dee  river,  at  hi^h  water,  on  Sunday.  On  Tuesday  I  had  the 
same  bottle  filled  at  high  water,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pringle's  ferry.  The 
contents  of  both  were  boiled  separately,  and  produced  one  teaspoonful  each 
of  salt.  The  water  from  Black  river  produced  rather  more  than  the  Pee 
Dee  water.  The  water  is  sweet  here  at  high  water,  and  I  look  for  salt  the 
first  easterly  wind.  Should  this  drought  continue  for  one  week  longer,  1 
have  no  doubt  the  salt  will  go  very  high  up  this  river.  The  crops  ot  rice, 
consequently,  must  be  short.  I  estimate  the  loss  at  one  fourth  at  least,  and 
particularly  low  on  the  rivers.    The  old  rice  is  in  barrel ;  (I  have  one  field 
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ready  to  put  out ;)  the  second  planting  in  joint,  and  the  young  rice  want- 
ing  sliowers.  The  rice  crop  has  also  to  contend  with  maggots,  where  the 
water  cannot  be  used  ;  and  the  dry  rice  has  weevil  and  Hessian  fly,  both 
of  which  are  very  destructive.  Amongst  all  these  difficulties,  I  think  my 
estimate  of  one-fourth  as  an  average  loss  is  withm  bounds.'  " 

A^ain  :  "The  harvesting  of  the  rice  crop  in  this  State  was  pretty  gen- 
erally commenced  in  the  early  part  of  last  week  ;  but,  owing  to  the  frt-quent 
showers,  there  has  not  been  much  progress  made  in  securing  it.  We  yes- 
terday conversed  with  a  gentleman,  who,  from  his  position,  is  perhaps  better 
informed  as  to  the  rice  crop  in  this  State  than  any  one  else  in  the  ci(y ;  and 
he  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  on  the  Savannah  there  will  be  but  little  less 
raised  than  last  year,  notwithstanding  the  crops  of  several  planters  have 
been  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  salt  water.  On  the  Ogeeci;ee  there 
will  be  an  increase  over  last  year,  provided  the  remainder  of  the  season 
should  prove  favorable  for  harvesting.  On  the  Altamaha  ihe  crop  wiii  be 
much  less,  and  on  the  Satiila  there  will  be  a  great  falling  olT.  On  the  inland 
plantations  the  crop  will  be  light,  owing  to  the  extreme  and  long  conunued 
drought.  On  the  whole,  the  crop  in  this  State  will  be  considerably  short  of 
that  of  last  year,  and  prices  will  therefore  rule  correspondingly  higli.  We 
are  inclined  to  think,  from  all  we  have  heard  and  read,  that  the  crop  of 
South  Carolina  will  show  a  greater  falling  off  than  that  of  our  own  State. 
We  may  reasonably  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  Savannah  market,  owing 
to  the  abundance  of  the  production  on  this  and  the  Ogeechee  rivers,  (mo.^t 
of  which  finds  its  way  here.)  will  be  found  equal  to  that  of  any  other." — 
Savanna fi  Republican. 

Again:  The  Georgetown  South  Carolina  Observer  of  the  30ih  ultimo 
says  :  "  The  rice  harvest  has  comm.enct  d  in  some  parts  of  the  district,  and 
will  be  general  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  week.  All  our  fears  as  to  a 
short  crop  will  be  fully  realized  ;  and  we  put  it  down  now  as  cerfain  that 
the  crop  of  this  neighborhood  will  be  short  at  least  1U,UOO  tierces.  This^ 
has  been  the  most  inauspicious  year  for  the  rice  crop  in  the  recollection  of 
our  oldest  planters,  owing  altogether  to  the  salt  water,  which,  owing  lo  the 
general  drought  of  the  last  summer,  ascended  our  rivers  where  heretofore- 
it  was  not  known.  The  potato  crop  is  as  good  as  usual,  and  so  is  the  rice- 
crop,  high  up  the  Pee  Dee,  Wackamaw,  and  Black  rivers." 

So,  in  August :  The  Wynyah  Observer  of  the  17th  instant  says:  '-We 
had  not  supposed  the  injury  so  great  as  it  turns  out  to  be  since  the  heading' 
out  of  the  rice.  The  crop  is  very  short,  and  we  shall  be  the  betttrabie  to 
speak  of  it  as  the  Iiarvest  may  progress.  Since  our  last  there  have  been 
some  heavy  rains;  and  the  fall  of  rain  in  the  up  country  has  (jiveu  at  last 
rain  enough  to  allow  many  of  the  planters  to  flow  wiih  fresh  water  ;  but 
the  season  is  too  late  to  effect  much  good." 

Still  later:  "The  Savannah  (Georgia)  Republican  gives  the  opinion^ 
formed  from  the  best  sources  of  iu formation,  that  tiie  crop  of  rice  in  that. 
State  will  be  considerably  short  of  last  year,  and  that  prices  will  rule  cor- 
respondingly high  ;  and  that  the  crop  of  South  Carolina  will  show  a  greater 
falling  off  than  that  of  Georgia.  The  Wynyah  Observer  says  that  the  fears'- 
of  a  short  crop  will  be  fully  realized,  and  that  it  is  certain  that  there  will 
be  at  least  10,000  tierces  less  raised  in  that  neighborhood  than  usual  ;  that^ 
in  consequence  of  the  drought,  it  has  been  the  most  inauspicious  year  for 
the  rice  crop  in  the  recollection  of  the  oldest  pj,anters.'' 
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The  information  otherwise  obtained  corresponds  to  the  above,  and  the 
falling  off  is  variously  estimated  at  Irom  25  per  cent  to  one-third,  as  com- 
pared with  the  crop  of  1844.  In  Alabama  the  decrease  was  probably  not 
"  quite  so  large,  and  perhaps  the  same  remark  should  be  applied  to  the  crop 
of  Lonsiana  ;  but  the  whole  crop  is  undoubtedly  less  than  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year. 

The  whole  rice  crop,  according  to  the  estimate,  is  89,765,000  lbs.,  which 
is  about  one  fifth  less  than  the  crop  of  the  preceding  year. 

In  the  Journal  of  Commerce  we  find  mention  of  a  rvild  rice,  which  is 
stated,  by  a  correspondent  of  that  journal,  to  abound  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  our  country.  He  says  :  "In  noticing  the  plants  of  interest  in  the 
country  through  which  I  have  travelled,  that  of  the  wild  rice  presents  an 
interesting  appearance.  It  is  everywhere  found  on  the  upper  lakes,  and,  as 
-is  well  known,  constitutes  an  important  article  of  food  with  the  Indians, 
We  found  it  growing  extensively  alontr  the  borders  of  the  lake  St.  Croix, 
and  skirting  for  a  considerable  distance  the  shore  of  the  river.  It  was  in 
full  bloom.  The  seed  part  of  the  plant  appeared  at  the  very  top  of  the 
«talk,  while  the  blooms  or  pollen  were  attached  to  the  stalk  below  the  seed 
■head.  It  appeared  to  be  very  slightly  attached  to  the  marshy  deposite  at 
the  bottom  of  the  lake,  by  its  roots  being  easily  pulled  up.  The  entire 
■length  of  a  stalk  is  four  or  five  feet,  with  one- half  of  it  beneath  the  water, 
its  blades,  stalk,  and  head  rise  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  and  two  feet  above 
the  water.  It  grows  so  thick,  that  when  viewed  at  a  short  distance  it  pre- 
sents a  uniform  surface  of  green,  entirely  concealing  the  water  beneath. 
It  ripens  in  September  and  October,  when  it  is  gathered  by  the  Indians, 
who  go  among  it  in  canoes  to  obtain  it.  Its  blades  are  tender  and  sweet 
tasted,  and  would  no  doubt  make  very  nutritious  fodder  for  cattle.  Why- 
could  not  this  rice  be  sown  and  raised  alons:  the  shores  of  the  fresh-water 
lakes  of  western  New  York,  and  in  the  New  England  States?  Its  grain 
would  be  found  useful  for  a  great  many  purposes,  and  especially  for  poultry. 
Immense  numbers  of  wild  ducks  and  other  wild  fowls  flock  to  the  rice 
fields  of  the  lakes  in  the  autumn." 

Another  correspondent  of  the  same  journal  remarks  on  the  above :  The 
account  given  of  the  wild  rice  of  the  great  lakes,  by  your  correspondent 
(Putnam)  is  very  interesting,  I  have  about  a  pint  of  the  grains  of  the  wild 
rice,  which  in  1844  I  brought  from  Rice  lake,  which  is  the  head  of  the 
river  Trent,  in  Upper  Canada.  This  rice  was  gathered  by  the  Ontonabee 
Indians.  The  Indians  run  bark  canoes  into  the  aquatic  grain  fields,  and 
with  a  long  pole  turn  the  rice  heads  over  the  side  of  the  canoe,  and  then 
with  a  stick  beat  the  grain  out  of  the  heads  into  the  canoe.  The  grain  is 
of  a  dark  olive  color,  and  is  from  one  half  to  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in 
length.  I  ate  of  it,  when  at  Rice  lake,  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  who  pur- 
chased it  every  year  from  the  Indians.  It  was  boiled  and  served  up  as  a 
dessert,  with  fresh  butter  and  the  sweet  sirup  of  the  maple  tree;  and, 
tnus  prepared,  was  not  inferior  to  the  best  southern  rice.  I  sent  a  few  ker- 
nels of  it  to  the  Farmers'  Club  of  the  American  Institute,  in  May  last,  to  be 
•distribsUed.  The  plant  in  Rice  lake,  in  some  places,  grows  in  12  feet  water. 
It  requires  what  is  termed  a  rich  black  mud  to  take  root  in.  I  expeet  t9 
receive  some  more  of  this  rice  in  about  ten  days,  from  Rice  lake." 

In  the  New  Farmers'  Journal,  an  English  periodical,  mention  also  is 
^Tiade  of  a  new  species,  lately  brought  to  view  at  Sierra  l^eone,  called  the 
Fuadi  nee,  or  sometimes  the  hungry  rice,    It  may;  perhaps,  deserve  atten- 
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^tion  from  the  planters  in  our  southern  Slates.  It  would  seem  to  be  an  up- 
land rice,  from  the  description  which  we  subjoin : 

"  New  species  of  rice. — Mr.  R.  Clarke,  the  senior  assistant  surgeon  to 
the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  has  lately  brought  into  notice  a  grain  called 
fundi,  or  fundungi,  cultivated  by  industrious  individuals  of  the  Soosoo, 
Foulah,  Bass^.j^and  Joloff  nations,  by  whom  it  is  called  hungry  rico.  It  is 
a  semi  transparent  cardiform  grain,  about  the  size  of  a  mignonette  seed; 
the  ear  consists  of  two  conjugate  spik^^s,  the  grain  being  arranged  on  the 
outer  edge  of  the  spike.  The  ground,  says  Mr.  Clarke,  is  cleared  for  its 
reception  by  burning  down  the  copse  wood,  and  hoeing  betv/een  the 
stumps.  Jt  is  sown  in  May  or  June,  the  ground  being  lightly  drawn  to- 
gether over  the  seed  with  a  hoe.  Jn  August,  v/hen  it  shoots  up,  it  is  care- 
fully weeded.  It  ripens  in  September,  growing  to  the  height  of  about  eigh- 
teen inche>^,  and  its  stems,  which  are  very  slender,  are  then  bent  to  the 
earth  by  the  mere  weight  of  the  grain.  When  cut  down  it  is  tied  up  in 
small  sheaves,  and  placed  in  a  dry  situation  within  the  hut;  for,  if  allowed 
to  renjain  on  the  ground  and  become  wet,  the  grains  become  agglutinated  to 
their  coverings.  The  grain  is  trodden  out  with  the  feet,  and  is  then  dried 
in  the  sun  to  allow  of  the  more  easy  removal  of  the  chaff  in  the  process  of 
.pounding,  which  is  done  in  wooden  mortars.  It  is  afterwards  winnowed 
with  a  kmd  of  cane  fanner,  on  mats.  In  preparing  this  delicious  grain  for 
food,  it  is  first  put  into  boiling  water,  in  which  it  is  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  ; 
the  water  is  then  poured  off,  and  the  Foulahs,  Joloffs,  &c..  add  to  it  palm 
oil,  butter,  or  milk ;  but  the  Europeans  and  negroes  connected  with  the 
colony  prepare  it  as  follows:  To  the  grain,  cooked  as  above  mentioned, 
fowl,  fish,  Of  mutton,  with  a  small  piece  of  salt  pork  for  the  sake  of  flavor, 
is  added  ;  the  whole  being  stewed  in  a  close  saucepan.  This  makes  a  very- 
good  dish  ;  and  thus  prepared,  resembles  '  kouskous.'  The  grain  is  some- 
times made  into  puddiiigs,  with  the  usual  condiments,  and  eaten  either  hot 
or  cold,  v^?ith  milk.  By  the  few  natives  of  Scotland  in  the  colony,  it  is 
dressed  as  milk  porridge.  This  grain  could  be  raised  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties to  become  an  article  of  commerce,  and  I  have  no  doubt  would  prove 
a  valuable  addiiion  to  the  list  of  light  farinaceous  articles  of  food  in  use 
among  the  delicate  or  convalescent.  Before  preparation,  the  grain  is  said, 
to  be  of  a  clear  dull  brown  color,  and  when  cleaned  from  the  husks  it  re- 
sembles very  fine  millet." — Neio  Farmers''  Journal. 

SILK.  ^ 

The  subject  of  silk  culture  is  one  which  does  not  excite  that  general  in- 
terest in  our  country  which  it  m.ay  hereafter  be  destined  to  enlist,  and 
which  its  importance  might  seem  to  render  proper.  There  are  a  number 
of  reasons  which  may  be  assigned  for  this. 

A  severe  check  was  given  to  its  progress  some 'years  since  by  the  unfor- 
tunate muUicauUs  speculation.  Many  who  suffered  from  engaging  in  that 
enterprise  with  too  hasty  a  zeal,  hai^e  not  recovered  from  the  timidity 
which  the  issue  in  disappointm.ent  of  their  sanguine  hopes  inspired  ;  and 
others,  who  have  learned  of  the  loss  of  their  neighbors,  have  been  as  averse 
as  they  to  engage  in  new  experiments.  Yet,  even  that  result  is  due  rather 
to  the  period  in  which  it  took  place,  than  to  anything  in  the  nature  of  the 
subject.  At  a  time  when  the  public  mind  was  not  directed,  as  it  then  was, 
^to  all  sorts  of  speculations,  the  multicaulis  might  have  been  successful ; 
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though  it  is  to  be  questioned  if  the  climate  at  the  north  is  adapted  to  it,  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  where  the  cuhivation  was  attempted. 

Another  reason  for  the  v/ant  of  success  in  the  general  diffusion  of  the 
silk  cuhure  is  the  absorbing  interest  which  has  been  felt  (in  those  sections 
of  the  country  where  it  might  best  be  tried)  in  some  other  crop.  This  is 
peculiarly  the  case  as  regards  the  southern  sections  of  our  republic ;  the 
climate  of  which  is  so  well  adapted  to  silk  culture.  Still,  we  believe  that 
there  is  a  gradual  advance  on  the  subject.  Comparatively  little  informa- 
tion on  the  topic  is  to  be  obtained  except  in  those  papers  which  are  more  spe- 
cially devoted  to  it,  and  there  are  but  few  journals  which  even  give  a  column 
to  it.  Our  information  on  the  silk  culture  the  past  season  is  mainly  derived 
from  the  New  York  Farmer  and  Mechanic.  From*  the  collection  of  arti- 
tides  on  the  subject  there,  we  have  condensed  and  present  here,  and  in  ap- 
pendix '^0.  12,  such  statements  as  may  best  subserve  our  object  at  this 
time.  The  reports  which  we  have  received  from  the  different  parts  of  the 
country  are  so  few  and  so  m^eager  that  we  are  unable  to  give  anything 
but  a  general  view,  without  entering  into  much  detail  as  to  particular  iStates.. 
It  is  stated  that  there  is  three  times  as  much  raw  silk  manufactured  now 
as  there  was  three  years  ago,  and  that  it  is  worth  50  to  75  cents  per  pound 
more  than  Smyrna  silk.  The  specimens  submitted  at  the  last  fair  of  the 
American  Institute  in  New  York  were  such  as  would  compete  successfully 
with  the  French  and  Italian  silks.  The  frosts  of  last  winter  proved  loo- 
severe  for  many  mulberry  trees  in  the  northern  States  ;  and  the  Broussa, 
which  seems  adapted  to  cold  weather,  is  recommended  as  adapted  to  these 
sections  of  our  country.  Five  States — Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Delaware,  and  Louisiana— give  bounties  on  silk.  That  of  New  York  is 
about  to  expire.  We  have  subjoined  in  the  appendix  the  memorial  to  the 
legislature  of  that  State  for  its  renewal ;  also,  the  act  recently  passed  i/i 
Louisiana  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  silk  culture  there.  A  number  of 
interesting  communications  from  gentle-men  at  the  south  relating  to  this 
enterprise,  taken  from  various  journals,  will  also  be  found  in  the  appendix. 
The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  Planters' Banner  of  February 
23,  1845 :  "  To  give  the  agricultural  editors  at  the  north  an  idea  of  our 
Louisiana  climate,  we  would  state  that  a  lot  of  multicaulis  trees  in  our 
garden  have  been  in  leaf  for  three  or  four  weeks,  and  for  the  last  few  days 
we  have  been  feeding  silk  worms  !  Peach  trees  are  now  (February  22)  m 
blossomj  and  most  of  the  trees  in  this  region  begin  to  put  forth  leaves." 

Again  : 

"  Siate  Legislature. — We  learn  from  the  Bee  that  the  bill  has  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  encourage  the  culture  of  silk  in  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Gaudet,  who  introduced  the  bill,  appeared  jn  the  Hall  of  Representa- 
tives clad  in  a  handsome  dress  coat  made  of  silk  grown  on  his  ov/n  plan- 
tation." 

Again: 

"  Louisiana  silk. — Few  have  a  notion  of  the  various  kinds  of  handicraft 
that  is  carried  on  in  a  small  way  in  those  parts  of  the  city  where  the  emi- 
grants from  continental  Europe  principally  reside.  Chance  brought  us  into 
the  house  of  a  Belgian  yesterday,  and  we  found  him  engaged  in  weaving 
American  silk  (which  he  had  spun  himself)  into  shawls  for  ladies." — Nei& 
Orleans  Picayune. 

Mention  is  made  of  various  experiments  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  fabrics- 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.    These  of  Northampton,  Massachusetts,,. 
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Paterson,  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Gill's,  in  Om&^  ©gem  to  be  among  the  most 
successful.  At  Paterson  they  employ  about  540  spindles  for  winding, 
240  spindles  for  cleaning,  and  1,000  spindles  for  spinning;  16  looms  In 
operation  for  weaving,  and  are  increasing  their  number;  also  100  hands, 
mostly  women  and  children.  iSome  fancy- colored  cravats  and  dresses  were 
woven  for  a  French  s:entleman  of  silk  of  his  own  raising,  which  the  man- 
ufacturers pronounced  equal  to  the  finest  Italian  silk." 

The  silk  statistics  of  Northampton,  according  to  Dr.  Stebbins,  of  that 
place,  are — "  three  silk  manufactories,  with  a  capital  of  $14,000,  employing 
ten  males  and  forty-seven  females  ;  75  to  100  pounds  of  American  silk, 
worth  $500  ;  over  6,000  pounds  of  sewing  silk  and  twist,  worth  ^1^41, 500." 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  frequent  notices  which  meet  the  eye 
on  this  subject :  "  Figured  silk  ribbon  factory. — We  have  seen  several  spe- 
cimens of  figured  silk  bindings,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Yogel  ^  Co.,  in 
this  city.  They  furnish  conclusive  proof  that  those  men  can  manufacture 
any  desirable  article  of  the  kind.  We  understand  that  they  are  rapidly 
getting  their  machinery  in  order  for  manufacturing  all  kinds  of  figured 
ribbons  and  figured  vestings,  by  a  process  unknown  in  Europe,  and  with 
increased  rapidity." — Bangor  Whig. 

In  the  Ohio  valley  there  is  considerable  silk  raised.  Indeed,  it  is  said 
that  not  less  than  50,000  bushels  of  cocoons  are  now  annually  raised  there. 
Mr.  Bliss,  in  his  report  to  the  Ohio  legislature  on  this  subject,  recommends 
a  course  which  would  do  much  to  extend  its  cultivation.  It  is,  that  every 
farmer  should  have  his  patch  of  mulberry  trees,  and  make  it  a  point  to  raise 
at  least  ten  bushels  of  cocoons. 

The  history  of  silk  culture  of  this  country  is  divided,  by  some  writers, 
into  three  epochs.  The  first  period,  from  its  first  introduction,  in  1623,  to 
the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  in  1783,  or  for  160  years.  The  second 
epoch,  from  (hat  time  to  the  decisive  knowledge  of  the  multicaulis  mulber- 
ry ;  or  to  July,  1830.  The  legislature  of  Connecticut,  in  1783,  granted  a 
bounty  on  mulberry  trees  and  raw  silk.  The  efi\)rts  of  Dr.  Aspinvvall  and 
President  Stiles  were  the  principal  cause  of  this  movement.  The  conse- 
quence of  the  introduction  of  the  mulberry  tree  more  largely,  through  their 
exertions,  has  been,  that  Connecticut  stands  among  the  first  in  this  culture 
at  the  present  day.  The  third  epach  commenced  about  1830-31.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  how  great  the  progress  shall  be  ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  our 
countrymen  will  before  long  awake^more  to  the  importance  of  its  prospec- 
tive bearing  on  our  national  resources,  and  engage  in  it  vigorously,  and 
also  with  true  discrimination  and  prudence.  For  this  purpose,  they  should 
acquaint  themselves,  as  far  as  practicable,  with  the  experience  of  others,, 
and  the  obstacles  or  aids  to  their  success. 

We  have  placed  in  the  appendix  several  valuable  papers,  v/hich  have: 
been  drawn  from  valuable  sources,  on  this  subject,  and  they  will  repay  the 
perusal.  The  history  of  the  silk  culture  in  Georgia,  by  the  Rev.  William 
H.  Stevens,  which  we  have  taken  from  the  Southern  Cultivator,  is  an  in- 
teresting piece  of  instruction  to  the  planters  of  the  south.  We  may  also^ 
mention  Mr.  Douglas's,  Mr.  Grain's,  and  Judge  Ernest's  communications, 
and  others,  as  v/ell  suited  for  the  same  object. 

Dr.  Stebbins's  letters  and  reports,  Mr.  Green's,  Mr.  Clemens's  letters,  (fee.,. 
also  relate  to  the  more  northern  culture.  We  may  again,  also,  refer  those 
who  desire  much  practical  information  in  a  small  compass,  to  the  pamphlet,^ 
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f)ublished  two  or  three  years  since,  called  the  "  Silk  Question  Settled,"  and 
from  which  copious  extracts  were  made  in  a  former  report. 

The  writer  in  the  journal  on  the  pages  of  which  we  have  been  forced 
-mainly  to  reiy  in  our  remarks  on  this  subject,  observes  that  "  it  is  evident, 
irom  letters  received  at  the  first  national  siil'i  convention,  and  other  reliable 
-sources  of  information,  that  several  thousand  tons  of  silk  are  now  annually 
raised  and  manufactured  in  the  United  States."  He  thinks  that,  owing  to 
the  want  of  proper  management  of  the  worms  after  they  have  spun  their 
thread  and  formed  the  cocoons,  one  half  probably  is  lost. 

A  great  obstacle  to  more  success  is  l/io  imperfect  maimer  in  which  the 
reeling  is  performed.  "  Hundreds  of  families,"  he  says,  who  raise  several 
bushels  annually,  Vvork  them  up  into  sewiiigs  and  other  articles  for  their 
own  or  their  neighbors'  uses.  These,  finding  their  way  to  the  country 
stores,  injure  tlie  cause  of  silk  production  ;  for,  being  com.pared  with  for- 
eign silks,  produced  by  proper  machinery,  they  are  found  defective.  There 
is  much  also  wasted  by  these  methods,  as  reeling,  doubling,  and  twisting 
(instead  jof  being  made,  as  tliey  should  be,  three  distinct  operations)  are 
-often  performed  on  a  single  machine."  He  urges  a  division  of  labor,  as 
-without  it  we  cannot  succeed. 

Another  difficulty  suggested  is,  that  persons  are  often  forced  to  keep  their 
€OcoG7is  too  long — until  they  are  injured  and  lose  halif  their  value.  He  can- 
dons  persons  iigainst  the  use  of  heat  in  the  destruction  of  the  chrysalis. 
The  fibres  are  thus  made  so  tender  that  cocoons  which  might  have  yielded 
silk  worth  ^6  per  pound,  will  only  yield  that  which  is  worth  ,^3.  Alcohol 
is  recommended,  as  it  leaves  the  cocoons  in  fine  order  for  reeling.  It  is  said 
^hat  the  Northampton  factories  are  very  particular  on  this  subject.  The 
cocoons  must  be  spread  out  very  thin  to  become  well  cured.  Cocoons,  it  is 
stated,  become  comparatively  valueless  after  the  1st  December,  as  the  gum 
is  so  dry  and  hard  as  to  is^jure  the  si!k.  The  Northampton  factories  make 
it  a  rule  not  to  purchase  after  tlie  1st  December. 

■  II.  B.  Forbes,  of  Boston,  vviio  is  said  to  be  personally  intimate  with  the 
Chinese  climate,  mentioned  in  the  New  York  Farmers'  Club  that  the  cli- 
mate in  China,  between  the  parallels  of  30°  and  4U°  north  latitude,  is  the 
most  decidedly  favorable  for  silk,  and  that  silk  from  these  latitudes  is  20 

•  per  cent,  better  than  that  from  tlie  lower  latitudes  there.  It  is  a  little,  re- 
markable that  we  find  it  elseu'here  stated  that  the  best  silk  in  this  country 
is  from  cocoons  spun  in  Vermont.  It  is  said  to  be  larger  and  stronger  than 
silk  raised  in  any  of  the  southern  or  western  States.    The  Vermont  silk, 

•  we  are  informed,  brings  a  higher  price  at  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  than  silk 
from  any  other  Slate. 

Open  feeding  is  still  recommended.  Silk  worm^  are  said  to  suffer  more 
in  sultry,  close  weather,  than  in  cold.    Ventilation  is  all- important. 

A  species  of  worm  among  the  Persians  is  said  to  produce  eight  succes- 
isive  crops  in  a  year ;  and  a  writer  in  Florida,  Thomas  Douglass,  of  Maca- 
vies,  thinks  that  it  would  be  useful  to  introduce  this  species  into  that  State. 
'The  leaf  of  the  morus  multicaulis,  he  states,  affords  good  feed  for  worms 
--there  at  least  month?,  and  sometimes  nine  and  even  ten  months  in  the 
year.  He  is  sanguine  that  Georgia  lower  country  and  Florida  silk  will  be 
quoted  in  the  prices  current  of  Liverpool  and  Havre  in  30  years,  if  not 
indeed  sooner.  His  letter,  which  contains  many  interesting  particulars, 
and  deserves  serious  attention  from  the  planters  of  the  south,  will  be  found, 
•.with  other  papers,  in  appendix  No.  12. 
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Some  very  nseful  directions  as  to  silk  ciiltnre,  also,  will  be  found  in  ar^; 
anicle  from  the  New  Vork  Farmer,  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Van  F^pps,  to  whom  we  are- 
indebted  for  rnnch  information  on  the  subjc^ct.  His  paper,  styled  "A  Chapter 
for  Silk-growers,"  coiDpaclly  embodits  his  observations  on  the  various  topics 
of  a  sitpphj  of  perfect  eggs  ;  provisiott  of  suitable  foliage  ;  place  for  feed- 
ing;  destroying  tJio  c/irij'salis,  cvid  curirtg  cocoons.  lie  believes  that  the^ 
hatching  of  the  eg^s  may  be  reiarded  wiihont  in  the  least  injuring  the  con- 
stitution of  the  worm.  The  failure  lie  attributes  to  either  the  worms  being- 
placed  too  late  in  the  ice,  or  to  (he  warmth  of  spring  or  summer,  or  their 
not  being  wholly  imbedded  in  the  ice.  He  describes  the  feeding  frames- 
and  ventilating  cradles,  &c.,  and  a  method  of  curing  the  cocoons,  in  sa- 
easy  a  manner  that  any  one  can  understand  it. 

An  interesting  letter  by  S.  A.  Clemens,  of  North  Granby,  Connecticut, 
also  from  the  journal  before  mentioned,  furnish.es  many  valuable  remarks, 
which  we  commend  to  the  attention  of  those  who  are  investigating  the  snb- 
ject  with  a  view  to  successful  experimenting.  He  reconimendi^  cultivating, 
the  mulberry  tree  in  rows  about  3^  feet  apart,  and  as  thick  as  they  can- 
stand  in  the  rows.  "  The  trees,"  he  says,  "  are  kept  headed  dovv^n  by  cut- 
ting off  the  slioots  several  limes  in  the  season,  as  they  spring  from  the  ground.. 
The  foliage  is  thus  easily  obtained,  and  probably  more  of  it  than  if  the  trees- 
were  planted  wider  apart  and  suffered  to  form  trunks.  The  multicaulis 
has  been  cultivated  in  this  way  with  entire  success." 

Mr.  Clemens  approves  o{  feeding  with  the  shoots,  and  says  that  as  the 
young  shoots  are  taken  others  form  in  their  places,  which  gives  a  fresh 
supply  of  tender  foliage  until  late  in  the  season,  and  so  obviates  the  diffi- 
culty in  making  as  good  cocoons  from  late  as  from  early  feeding.  He 
prefers  the  peanut  variety  of  worm,  though  he  says  that  some  in  his  vicinity 
choose  the  mammoth  sulphur,  as  the  silk  reels  more  easily,  and,  though  the 
silk  is  coarser,  it  answers  well  for  sewings.  He  speaks  of  Mr.  O.  D.  Payne's 
reel,  of  Northampton,  as  the  best  one. 

Mr.  Payne  himself  has  also  a  communication  in  the  New  York  Fani'ier- 
He  says  that  the  Alpine  mulberry  is  preferred  there;  it  is  the  saccharine- 
matter  which  nourishes  the  silk  worm,  and  much  depends  on  the  proportions; 
which  the  different  elements  of  the  leaves  bear  to  each  other.  The  leaf  of 
the  x\lpine  mulberry  is  most  nutrient;  and  the  more  nutrient  the  leaf  is,  the- 
less  leaves  the  worm  has  to  consume,  and  consequently  the  less  labor  tO' 
perform,  and  therefore  is  less  liable  to  fatigue,  languor,  or  disease.  The 
small  silk-worm,  or  the  8th  crop,  is  the  best.  This  he  pronounces  to  be 
a  very  superior  species,  furnishing  very  superior  silk,  and  of  a  very  fine 
texture.  His  reel,  he  states,  possesses  many  advantages  over  every  other 
reel,  and  that  Mr.  Valentine,  an  English  silk  mauiifacturer  in  that  place,, 
procured  some  of  the  silk  reeled  on  it — which  he  considered  superior  to  any 
other  he  had  known  for  evenness,  color,  and  finish — to  send  to  England. 
He  says  that  the  Northampton  Association  have  succeeded  in  lustre,  smooth- 
ness, and  fineness  of  texture,  not  surpassed  by  the  best  Italian. 

Another  writer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Benton,  of  Raymond,  Mississippi,  approves  of 
cut  leaves,  from  which  Mr.  Yan  Epps  dissents,  and  could  not  consent  lo- 
admit  it  as  a  substitute  fir  open  branch  feeding. 

Mention  has  been  made  in  various  public  journals  of  a  plant,  called  the 
silk  plant,  sent  from  Tripoli ;  and,  in  the  Farmers'  Library  and  Monthly 
Journal  of  Agriculture  for  July,  there  is  a  plate  representing  the  same,  by 
which  it  appears  to  be  a  species  of  the  asclepias,  or  what  is  termed  milk- 
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weed,  or  silkweed.  We  subjoin  the  letter  of  Mr.  McCauly  to  Mr.  Markoe, 
describing  if.  It  has,  however,  been  since  stated  that  the  fibre  will  not 
answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  suggested,  as  it  resembles  the  fibre  of  our 
milkweed,  which  has  been  tried  in  the  way  unsuccessfully. 

"  Silk  Plant. — The  following  letter  from  D.  Smith  McCauly,  esq.,  our 
coriSrJ  at  Tripoli,  to  Francis  Markoe,  jr.,  the  secretary  of  the  National  In- 
stitute, will  be  read  with  much  interest.  He  transmitted  it  with  some  seed  of 
the  vegetable  silk,  which,  in  all  probability,  in  our  varied  and  wonderful 
soil  and  climate,  will  become  a  new  article  of  commerce,  and,  like  our  cot- 
ton, a  new  and  important  source  of  wealth.  Should  it  succeed,  and  become 
a  great  staple  article  like  our  cotton,  what  important  consequences  may  we 
not  expect  to  follow  from  its  introduction  : 

U.  S.  Consulate,  Tripoli. 

December  28,  1844. 

Sir:  I  herewith  transmit  to  the  Institute  a  small  specimen  of  vegetable 
silk,  raised  from  a  few  seed  that  I  received  from  Lucca,  Italy,  which  seed 
originally  came  from  Syria.  Without  any  instruction  or  knowledge  of  this 
plant,  1  sowed  the  seeds  in  pots,  in  the  month  of  March  last.  In  May  and 
June  they  obtained  the  height  of  6  to  .8  inches,  when  1  transplanted  them 
into  my  garden,  about  8  inches  apart — much  too  near,  as  my  experience 
proves.  In  the  months  of  August  and  September  they  were  in  flower,  and 
the  pods  commenced  opening  in  October,  the  plants  being  from  6  to  8  feet 
high  ;  and,  though  we  have  had  the  thermometer  frequently  as  low  as  42^ 
Fahrenheit,  and  the  apricot  and  pomegranate  trees,  with  the  vine,  have  all 
shed  their  leaves,  yet  there  rem.ain  several  pods  on  the  silk  plant  which  are 
still  perfectly  green,  and  show  no  signs  of  sulfering  or  cold.  This,  with 
some  other  proofs  of  the  plant  being  hardy,  induces  me  to  believe  and  hope 
'■■  that  it  might  be  successfully  cultivated  in  all  our  cotton -growing  States ;  and 
should  it  become  a  staple  commodity,  no  doubt  the  inventi^/e  genius  of  our 
countrymen  would  soon  discover  the  means  of  spinning  it  without  the  aid 
of  the  cotton  fibre,  which,  I  am  told,  they  use  in  Syria  to  assist  in  spinning, 
their  knowledge  of  the  art  not  extending  beyond  t.he  primitive  distaff.  The 
only  information  that  I  have  acquired  of  this  plant  further  than  recounted 
above,  is  ^rom  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  "  propaganda"  established  here,  who 
has  seen  it  growing  in  Syria,  where,  he  tells  me,  it  flourishes,  and  that  the 
cultivation  of  a  small  field  gives  support  to  a  family  ;  that  in  the  second  and 
third  years  it  is  extremely  productive.  The  plants  grow  to  the  height  of 
10  to  15  feet,  and  are  generally  separated  from  8  to  10  feet  from  each  other. 
1  also  forward  you,  by  this  occasion,  the  small  quantity  of  seed  of  the  plant 
which  the  limited  number  I  have  raised  enables  me  to  spare,  with  the  hope 
of  sending  a  greater  quantity  next  year,  should  the  clin-wite  of  our  southern 
States  prove  favorable  to  its  culture,  or  should  it  be  even  otherwise  inter- 
esting. I  beg  you  will  distribute  these  seeds  amongst  those  gentlemen  of 
our  cotton  growing  States  who  will  take  an  interest  in  making  an  experi- 
ment of  the  cultivation. 

Very  respectfully,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

D.  SMITH  McCAULY." 

SUGAR. 

The  crop  of  sugar  in  Louisiana,  it  is  believed,  will  not  prove  so  favora- 
ble as  was  anticipated.    That  of  last  year  (1844)  was  better  than  was  con- 
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jectured  to  be  the  case  at  the  time  the  estimate  in  the  report  was  made. 
Much  is  made  after  the  latest  period  in  which  we  can  receive  such  infor- 
^niation  as  we  must  rely  on  to  form  even  a  conjecture.  There  was  unqoes- 
tionably  a  large  additional  number  of  estates  turned  to  the  sugar  business. 
•Mr.  Chapominier  states,  in  the  New  Orleans  Bee,  that  in  17  parishes  there 
have  been  367  cotton  plantations  thus  changed  ;  and  he  says  even  this  does 
not  comprehend  all,  for  this  noics  only  new  mills ;  and  there  are  numbers 
■of  small  planters,  besides,  who  losort  to  the  mills  of  their  neighbors.  In 
other  sections  he  learns  of  25  to  30,  and  in  anotlier  200  more. 

The  early  notices  of  the  suo^ar  crop  are  partly  unfavorable.  Thus,  in 
May  :  ^'The  crop  of  cane  in  the  Lafourche  parishes,  we  are  informed,  is 
not  very  good." — Planters^  Banner^  May  24, 

On  the  other  hand,  also,  May  24  :  "  We  have  just  returned  from  a  ride 
extending  about  100  miles  through  Attakapas  and  Opelousas.  We  took 
particular  notice  of  the  crops.  The  cane  in  St.  Mary,  St.  Martin,  Lafay- 
ette, and  St.  Landry,  looks  remarkably  well." 

The  St.  Landry  Whig,  of  the  17th,  states  that  ''the  sugar  crop  of  that 
'parish  will  amount  the  present  season  to  1,400  hogsheads,  being  an  increase 
of  700  over  the  product  of  last  year." 

In  June,  we  learn  "  the  sugar  crop  promises  well."  The  St.  Landry 
Whig,  of  the  10th  instant,  represents  the  sugar  crop  in  that  parish  and  in 
Avoyelles  as  promising  an  abundant  return  to  the  planter.  "Should  the 
worm  fail  to  visit  them,  the  sugar  crops  will  exceed  those  of  any  previous 
year." 

Again,  June  13  :  *'Sugar«cane  looks  remarkably  well,  and  we  have  no 
•doubt  will  turn  out  handsomely."  Again,  the  Baton  Rouge  Gazette,  of 
June  28th,  says  :  "  The  drought  for  some  time  past  has  dried  up  the  sugar- 
cane." The  Lafourche  Gazette,  still  later,  speaks  of  the  kind  of  weather 
as  favorable  to  the  growth  of  sugar  cane.  The  following  is  dated  Frank- 
^lin,  July  12:  Down  to  the  present  time,  our  sugar  planters  of  Attakapas 
have  had  quite  a  favorable  season.  The  crop  of  cane  is  now  nearly^all 
laid  by.  Some  of  our  planters  will  probably  plough  late,  which  will  retard 
the  ripening  of  the  cane.  A  worm,  which  threatened  much  damage,  made 
its  appearance  in  the  cane  last  month,  but  the  heavy  rains  appear  to  have 
arrested  its  progress." 

In  September,  it  is  stated  :  "  Yalerien  Martin,  of  the  parish  of  Lafayette, 
Louisiana,  has  already  commenced  making  sugar.  His  sample  was  that  of 
a  fair  quality.  He  commenced  the  2Uth  of  September,  and  says  his  whole 
crop  is  ready  for  milling."  Again  :  "  The  last  Franklin  Banner  says  that 
the  cane  throughout  Attakapas  promises  well.  Many  of  our  planters  will 
be  prepared  to  roll  about  the  first  of  October." 

Later  in  October  the  accounts  are  various.  Thus  the  Planters'  Banner, 
of  the  4th,  says :  "  The  weather,  we  regret  to  say,  is  quite  unfavorable,  not 
only  for  the  ripening  of  the  cane,  but  for  the  making  up  or  boiling  of  the 
sugar  crop.  It  has  rained  the  greater  part  of  the  week,  and  planters  will 
not  commence  rolling  quite  as  soon  as  we  anticipated  a  few  days  sincQ. 
Many,  we  regret  to  say,  have  not  finished  hauling  wood,  housing  potatoes, 
-or  gathering  corn,  and  much  hay  and  fodder  has  been  lost  by  neglect  and 
wet  weather.  The  object  of  all  now  is  to  commence!  rolling  as  soon  as 
possible." 

Again,  the  Baton  Rouge  Gazette,  of  the  18th,  says :  "Sugar  making  has 
commenced,  and  is  going  on  briskly  on  the  neighboring  plantations.  The 
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cane  fields  present  a  scene  of  activity.  The  prospects  of  sugar  planters^ 
this  year  are  very  encouraging.  The  Donaldson  Vigilant,  of  last  Thurs- 
day, has  the  following-:  Several  of  the  sugar  planters  of  our  parish  and 
of  the  Lafourche  have  commenced  'grinding.'  The  yield  thus  far  has  not 
been  large.    The  weather,  however,  is  now  propitious." 

"  The  Louisiana  Planters'  Gazette,  of  the  25ih  ultimo,  states  that  the- 
sugar  crop  of  the  parish  of  Ibervillo  will  be  a  very  short  one." 

In  a  letter  from  New  Orleans  to  a  public  journal,  dated  October  3lst,  the 
writer  says  :  "  The  prospects  of  the  cane  are  not  favorable.  I  believe  the 
crop  will  not  exceed  150,000  hogsheads,  v/hich  is  50,000  short  of  last  sea- 
son. I  ought  to  add,  however,  that  my  estimate  is  below  that  of  others 
who  are  well  informed  on  the  subject,  who  estimate  it  at  175,000  to  180,000 
hogsheads.  The  crop  is  two  or  three  weeks  behind  last  year,  and  unfortu- 
nately we  have  not  yet  had  cool  weather  to  ripen  in,  and  a  large  majority 
of  the  planters  have  not  yet  commenced  grinding  ;  and  even  some  of  those 
who  have  begun  Imve  suspended  ag-ain,  as  the  cane  gave  such  a  miserable 
yield.  Last  year  at  this  time  40^000  to  50,000  hogsheads  were  already  I* 
the  draining  houses,  and  of  course  out  of  harm's  way  :  whereas  now  almost 
the  entire  crop  is  at  the  mercy  of  an  early  frost,  and  will  certainly  sufier 
more  or  less  from  it,  as  the  grinding  will  run  so  late  into  winter." 

Later,  also :  "  The  sugar  planters  are  all  now  under  full  way  in  their 
grinding,  and  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  days  has  been  favorable  weather.  The 
complaints  of  bad  yield  are  very  general  on  the  river  plantations  ;  the  crop^ 
will  be  less  than  last  season  ;  the  best  informed  estimate  it  at  150,000  to- 
175,000  hogsheads." 

The  Planters'  Banner,  of  December  6th,  gpeaks  more  unfavorably  as  the 
season  advances  :  "As  we  predicted,  last  week's  rain  was  succeeded  by  a 
severe  frost,  which  killed  to  the  ground  nearly  all  the  cane  standing  in  the 
parish  :  fev/  of  our  planters  having  taken  the  precaution  of  windrowing. 
Since  the  frost  on  Sunday  night,  many  have  windrowed  with  a  view  of 
preserving  the  cane  from  the  influence  of  the  sun.  This  it  will  do  to  a 
cettain  extent.  On  Monday  morning,  the  1st  instant,  at  daylight  the  ther- 
mometer stood  at  37 This  w&s  the  severest  cold  we  have  had  to  injure 
the  cane  since  1S42.  In  that  year,  in  a  central  part  of  this  parisli,  on  the 
19th  November,  at  daylight,  the  thermometer  stood  at  26^^,  and  the  cane 
was  killed  to  the  ground.  In  1832,  on  the  22d  October,  we  had  a  frost 
which  killed  the  cane  throughout  this  parish  before  a  hogshead  of  sugar 
was  made.  The  crop  was  short,  and  the  sugar  was  of  inferior  quality. 
The  crop  of  this  year  will  be  cut  short  in  our  parish  one-fourth,  and  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  State  in  the  same  proportion." 

From  other  information  we  also  learn  that  a  loss  was  anticipated  from 
the  severe  effects  of  frost.  The  New  Orleans  Bee  estimates  the  sugar  crop 
of  Louisiana  at  156,000  hogsheads,  as  it  falls  short  in  15  parishes  about 
36,000  hogsheads.  The  actual  returns  for  1844  appear  to  have  been  about 
191,000  hogsheads.  Oiliers  estimate  the  decrease  at  about  20.000  hogs- 
heads. The  estimated  decrease  in  the  crop  of  the  whole  State  by  one  in- 
formant is  about  "  fifteen  per  cent."  More  have  gone  in^o  the  cultivation, 
which  balances  the  loss  ;  which  otherwise  would  have  been,  perhaps,  from 
25  to  50  per  cent.  There  will,  however,  be  a  larger  quantity  of  molasses 
than  before. 

The  crop  of  sugar  in  Florida  promised  fair,  and  the  prospects  of  succe^ 
were  good.    Quite  a  number  have  engaged  in  the  business,  so  that  the 
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whole  crop  of  Florida  is  probably  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  before.  The 
following  statement  presents  the  views  of  a  public  journal  in  that  section  of 
our  country,  respecting  the  appearance  of  the  crop  and  its  future  promise 
as  a  staple  for  that  new  State  :  "  We  are  informed  that  the  sugar  crop  of  this 
year  promises  fair,  and  that  those  of  our  planters  who  have  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  its  products  feci  well  satisfied  with  their  success.  The  short 
space  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  termination  of  hostilities  with  the 
Indians  has  not  permitted  them  fully  to  recover  the  position  they  occupied 
before  the  war,  and  consequently  the  crop  of  this  year  will  be  comparatively 
limited.  Several  of  our  planters  commenced  grinding  the  cane  during 
the  last  week,  and  the  smoke  of  the  sugar  mills  curls  up  from  many  a  lonely 
settlement  between  this  place  and  Mutanzas.  We  understand  that  large 
preparations  have  been  made  to  increase  the  cultivation  of  their  products 
during  the  next  year,  and  we  feel  confident  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  sugar  crop  of  East  and  South  Florida  will  form  an  important 
item  in  the  agricultural  resources  of  our  State." — Jacksonville  News. 

The  following  is  said  to  be  a  correct  statement  of  the  sugar  crops  in  Lou- 
isiana for  1843  and  '44  : 

Comparative  statement  of  sugar  produced  in  Louisiana  in  1843  a7id  '44.  . 


1843.  1844. 

Hogsheads;.  Hogsheads. 

St.  Marv     -          -          .          -          -  15,311  18,795 

Ascension    -          -          -          -          -  10,633  19,225 

Iberville      .          -          -          .          .     9,644  16,463 

St.  James     -----     9,350  21,519 

Lafourche  Interior   -                                   6,732  14^205 

Plaquemines          -          -          -          -     6,641  14,761 

Terrebonne            .          -          -          .     6,366  12,661 

Assumption            ....     6,256  11,990 

St.  Charles   -----     5,882  12,532 

St.  John  the  Baptist  -          .          -          -     5,743  13,575 

Jefferson      -          -          -          -          -     5,453  11,218 

West  Baton  Rouge  -          -          =          -     3,087  4,247 

St.  Martm    .          .          -          .          -     2,621  4,419 

East  Baton  Rouge    ....     2,334  4,474 

St.  Bdrnard  -          -          -          -          -     2,026  6,941 

Lafayette     -          -          -          -          -        908  372 

Orleans       .....  778 

St.  Landry  -----        395  1,179 

Point  Coupee          -          -          -          -        246  888 

Yermiliion    -------  862 

Divers  small  parcels           -  1,000 


100,346  191,324 
100,346 


Increase     -  -  .         -  -  90,978 


The  following  somewhat  amusing  account  of  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment in  sugar- making  is  from  the  Planters'  Banner  of  September  20th  : 


/ 
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^'  The  sugar  busi7iess  in  Attakapas. — verse  as  most  of  our  planters  are 
to  innovations  and  improvements,  it  is  curious  to  notice  the  pros^ress  they 
have  made  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  Indigo  was  the  first  article 
raised  in  St.  Mary  for  export.  It  was  not  then  thought  that  cotton-raising 
could  be  engaged  in  with  profit ;  and  if  any  one  spoke  of  our  soil  as  suita- 
ble for  suo^ar,  he  would  be  looked  upon  as  crazy.  Cotton  was  engaged  in 
With  profit,  and  it  was  thovglit  by  some  that  sugar  might  be  produced. 
The  experiment  of  raising  the  latter  crop  was  tried  near  New  Orleans,  and 
it  was  said  the  result  proved  satisfactory.  Still,  few  had  the  courage  to  try 
it.  The  business  gradually  extended  along  the  coast.  At  last,  some  seed- 
cane  was  brought  to  Attakapas,  and  some  enterprising  person  invested  a 
small  sum  in  the  purchase  of  salt  kettles  in  New  Orleans.  These  were 
placed  between  gum  logs  beneath  an  open  shed ;  a  mill  was  made  of  live- 
oak,  and  the  experiment  was  tried.  A  few  barrels  of  very  inferior  sugar 
were  made  and  shipped  to  the  city  on  a  keel-boat.  The  crop  yielded  a  good 
profit,  and  those  who  had  ridiculed  the  idea  of  making  sugar  in  Attakapas 
followed  the  example.  The  salt  kettles  were  set  in  brick  and  mortar,  and 
sugar-houses  of  pine,  with  brick  chimneys,  were  built.  Much  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  boiling.  Some  made  sugar  of  a  very  dark  color,  and  others 
failed  altogether  the  first  season.  Gradually,  however,  the  quality  of  the 
sugar  improved,  but  the  chimneys  were  constantly  cracking  and  falling 
down  !  The  plan  of  building  with  double  flues  was  discovered,  and  the 
difiiculty  was  thus  overcome.  The  planters,  who  had  now  become  manu- 
facturers, were  quite  elated  ;  they  built  better  houses,  procured  larger  kettles, 
coated  their  live-oak  cylinders  with  metal,  purchased  negroes,  &c.,  and 
began  to  put  up  their  sugar  in  hogsheads.  Demand  increased  for  carpen- 
ters, coopers,  brickmakers,  blacksmiths,  &c.  The  sugar  was  of  fair  quality, 
and  brought  a  good  price.  It  was  said  that  steam  was  used  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, but  of  course  the  idea  was  ridiculed.  But  mules  and  horses  were 
gradually  superseded  by  steam-engines  on  the  coast.  Improved  metal 
mills  were  now  adopted,  and  some  one  in  Attakapas  did  put  up  an  engine ! 
The  quality  of  the  sugar  was  now  fine.  Larger  kettles  were  procured,  but 
the  sugar  was  not  of  so  good  a  quality.  The  smaU  kettles  made  the  best 
•article.  Clanjiers  were  now  used  on  the  coast,  and  many  experiments  were 
tried.  Some  one  in  Attakapas  did  get  clarifiers,  but  not  more  than  three  or 
four  have,  as  yet,  followed  the  example.  Thus  far,  down  to  the  present 
time.  It  is  now  said  that  precipitators  are  used  on  the  coast;  and  this 
season,  for  the  first  time,  they  are  to  be  tried  in  Attakapas.  Now  the  big 
kettles  will  boil  as  well  as  the  little  ones  I  We  shall  see.  In  the  year 
1825  the  crop  of  sugar  and  molasses  made  in  St.  Mary  was  taken  to  New 
Orleans  by  Captain  Elam  Patterson,  in  a  keel-boat  of  40  tons  !  Now,  the 
crop  of  sugar  is  20,000  hogsheads  !  So  much  for  some  ot  oar  wiseacres 
who  are  so  inveterately  opposed  to  improvements 

Again  :  The  statement  of  Mr.  Chapommier  of  the  cr®p  of  1844,  found  in 
the  appendix,  presents  some  interesting  particulars.  We  have  added,  also, 
the  remarks  of  the  New  Orleans  Price  Current  of  September  1,  1845,  re- 
specting  the  sugar  crop  of  the  season  past. 

A  discovery  is  mentioned  in  a  New  Orleans  paper,  by  which  molasses 
and  sugar  may  be  rendered  perfectly  transparent.  We  have  seen  no  further 
Botice  of  the  same.  "  We  are  informed  that  a  gentleman  of  this  State  has 
discovered  a  chemical  process,  which  will  enable  him  to  make  molasses  and 
sugar  perfectly  transparent.    It^is  his  intention  to  take  out  a  patent  right 
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forthwith.  He  has  already  made  arrangements  with  several  planters  to 
operate  on  the  forihcoming  crop  ;  and  he  is  to  receive,  the  first  season,  the 
difference  in  price  between  the  old  process  and  the  new  one.  We  further 
learn,  it  is  estimated  that  the  coming  crop  of  sugar  will  fall  short  20/JOO 
hogsheads,  in  consequence  of  the  damage  the  cane  has  sustained." — New 
Orleans  Native  American. 

In  the  last  report,  mention  was  made  of  M.  Rillieux's  process  for  the 
manufiicture  of  sugar.  Since  then,  a  letter  was  forwarded  to  the  late  Com- 
missioner of  Patents,  in  March  last,  containing  a  statement  by  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,  which  relates  to  this  method  of  manufacture,  which  it  is  presumed 
may  be  interesting  to  some  ;  and  it  has  therefore  been  placed  in  the  appen- 
dix No.  12,  above  mentioned.  Another  letter,  likewise  received  by  the  late 
Commissioner  from  Joseph  Balestier,  esq.,  U.  S.  consul  at  Singapore,  giving 
an  account  of  the  mode  of  mannfactu  i  ig  sugar  there,  is  added  to  the  same 
class  of  papers. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  sugar,  by  Mr.  Herapath,  may  be  useful  in 
showing  the  kinds  of  soil  and  culture  best  adapted  to  the  same.  It  is  prob- 
ably made  uath  reference  to  the  West  India  cane. 

Analysis  of  sugar  cane^  by  Mr.  Herapath. — 1,000  grains  of  sugar  cane 
being  burned,  gave  7-|  grains  of  ash  ;  and  these  being  examined,  were  found 
to  contain— 

Silica  -  -  -  -  .  -  -  1.780 

Phosphate  of  lime      -  -  -  -  -  -  3.402 

Red  oxide  of  iron  and  clay    -----  0.176 

Carbonate  of  potash  J. 467 

Sulph.  of  potash       ------  0.150 

Carbonate  of  magnesia         -  -  -  -  -  0.430 

Sulph.  of  lime  ...  -  .  -  0.058 


Grains       -         -  -  7.468" 


Judge  Rost,  in  his  address  before  tb.e  mechanical  and  agricultural  asso- 
ciation of  Louisiana,  gives  an  interesting  description  of  the  first  attempt  to 
make  sugar  in  Louisiana ;  which  shovv's  from  how  small  beginnings  the 
great  crop  now  raised  of  this  article  has  proceeded.  He  says  :  "  How  is  it 
with  the  sugar  cane  in  Louisiana  ?  It  was  introduced  here  at  an  early  day 
from  the  West  Indies,  and  cultivated  to  a  small  extent  at  Terre  aux  Boeufs, 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  Orleans.  Nobody  at  first  imagined  that 
sugar  could  be  made  of  it.  The  juice  was  boiled  into  sirup,  which  sold 
at  extravagant  prices.  In  1796  Mr.  Bore,  residing  a  few  miles  above  New 
Orleans — a  man  reputed  for  his  daring  and  his  energy — formed  the  desperate 
resolve  of  making  sugar.  He  increased  his  cultivation,  put  up  the  neces- 
sary buildings  and  machinery,  and  procured  a  sugar  maker  from  the  West 
Indies.  The  day  appointed  for  the  experiment  was  come,  and  the  operation 
was  under  way.  The  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans  and  the  coast  had  as- 
sembled there  in  great  numbers.  But  they  remained  outside  of  the  build- 
ing, at  a  respectable  distance  from  the  sugar  maker,  who  they  looked  upon 
as  a  sort  of  magician.  The  first  strike  came,  and  he  said  nothing ;  this 
they  thought  fatal,  but  still  they  remained  fixed  to  the  spot.  The  second 
strike  was  out;  the  sugar  maker  carefully  stirred  the  first,  and  then,  ad- 
vanciog  towards  the  assembled  crowd,  told  them  with  all  the  gravity  of  his 
craft:  -  Gentlemen,  it  grains  P    'It  grains,^  was  repeated  by  all.  They 
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rushed  in  to  see  the  wonder  ;  and,  when  convinced  of  the  facts,  scattered  in 
all  directions,  greeting  everybody  they  met,  with  '  It  grains.'  And  from 
the  Bahze  to  the  Dubuque,  from  the  Wabash  to  the  Yellowstone,  the  great, 
the  all  absorbing  news  of  the  colony  was,  that  the  juice  of  the  cane  had 
grained  in  I^ower  Louisiana.  It  did  grain  ;  it  has  continued  to  grain  ;  it 
has  grained  the  last  season  at  the  rate  of  215,000,000  of  pounds  ;  and,  if 
no  untoward  action  of  government  prevents  it,  in  ten  years  it  will  grain  to 
the  extent  of  more  than  double  that  quantity." 

Maple  sugar  forms  an  important  part  of  the  sugar  crop  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  true  that  it  does.not  bear  comparison  with  cane  sugar  ;  but  in 
many  States  it  furnishes  a  valuab'e  substitute, which  is  asv/ell  relished,  and 
saves  the  hard -toiling  farmer  from  the  purchase  of  the  article  foreign  to  him. 
The  information  we  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  respecting  this  crop,  leads 
17S  to  conclude  that  it  is  considerably  above  the  usual  crop.  Vermont  pro- 
duces more  maple  sugar  than  any  of  the  New  England  States.  The  Mont- 
pelier  Watchman  of  May  last  estimated  the  sugar  crop  of  that  State  for 
1845  at  $1,0C0,000  in  value.  The  annual  amount  produced  in  the  town 
of  Leverett  is  13^925  psunds ;  Vv^hich,  at  9  cents  per  pound,  would  be 
$125,325. 

In  the  Boston  Cultivator  we  find  it  stated  that  a  sample  of  maple  sugar, 
from  Joseph  M.  Stevens,  Caledonia,  Vermont,  made  by  him,  had  been  re- 
ceived at  the  office  of  that  journal,  which  the  editor  pronounces  to  be  the 
purest  and  whitest  he  had  ever  seen.  *'The  proce?s  is  said  to  be  simple 
and  easy.  Mr.  L.  manufactured,  on  his  premises,  last  spring,  4,500  pounds." 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  dated  Windsor  county, 
Vermont,  April,  1845,  the  writer  says  :  "We  are  just  through  our  annual 
sugar  seasoK,  and  all  feel  satisfied.  The  crop  is  large,  and  many  have 
made  1,  2,  and  3  tons." 

From  another  source  Vvc  learn  that  in  Windham  county  there  has  been 
a  large  increase,  owing  to  the  improvements  that  have  been  m.ads  in  the 
manufacture.  The  single  town  of  Wilmington  is  said  to  have  yielded,  the 
last  spring,  150,000  pounds.  It  is  believed  that  the  estimate  for  1844  was 
perhaps  not  quite  large  enough,  and  that  the  crop  of  1845  was  not  less  than 
10,000,000  pounds. 

There  was  also  an  increased  crop  in  New  Flampshire  and  Maine,  owing 
to  the  increased  attention  paid  to  its  production.  In  some  parts  of  Massa- 
chusetts, too,  there  are  large  quantities  of  maple  sugar  manufactured.  The 
amount  produced  in  the  town  of  Leverett,  as  ascertained  by  the  assess®rs, 
was  17,473  pounds.  In  New  York  there  was  a  considerable  increase  over 
the  crop  of  1844,  varying  from  10,  15,  to  20  per  cent.  Similar  estimates 
are  presented  from  other  States  and  sections  of  the  country  where  this 
product  is  raised.  In  a  few  only  do  we  notice  any  falling  off.  This  was 
the  case  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  which  furnish  a  considerable  quantity.  In 
Indiana  and  Michigan  the  crop  improved. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  objection  which  exists  in  the  consumption  of  wood 
that  must  necessarily  take  place  where  the  maple  sirup  is  evaporated  two 
or  three  times,  the  following  method  has  been  suggested,  by  which  an  indi- 
vidual of  moderate  means  has  been  known  to  make  over  a  hundred  poundis 
of  the  purest  white  sugar  in  one  season  :  "  The  tubs  for  collecting  sap,  as 
well  as  those  in  which  it  is  kept  ready  for  boiling,  must  be  perfectly  clean, 
and  scalded  with  lime-water  before  using.  If  it  should  be  warm  weather 
during  the  sugar  season,  put  into  the  reservoir  a  piece  of  lime  about  the 
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size  of  a  hen's  egg  for  a  hogshead  of  sap.  Pour  it  out  through  a  strainer, 
and  observe  the  strictest  cleanliness  through  every  part  of  the  operation. 
When  ii  is  boiled  down  enough,  let  the  sirup  stand  over  ni2:ht  to  settle.  It 
is  then  to  be  strained  off  the  sediment  through  a  flannel.  Dissolve  the  sedi- 
ment again  in  water  arjd  boil  it;  boil  down  the  strained  sirup  till  it  is  thick 
enough  lor  cryslaliziiig.  Let  it  then  be  put  into  tubs,  and  grow  cold  and 
harden  ;  bore  holes  in  the  bottom  and  drain  off  the  molasses,  and  when  all 
the  molasses  is  thus  drained  off,  cotton  or  linen  cloths  of  some  thickness 
are  laid  on  the  top  of  the  sugar  and  constantly  kept  wet.  The  sugar  thus 
receives  a  regular  and  constant  supply  of  water,  and  gradually  soaks  down 
through  the  ciystali/xdj  dissolving  ihe  molasses  and  other  impurities,  which 
drain  off  and  leave  the  sugar  perfectly  pure  and  white." 

The  labor  of  this  process  is  said  to  be  light,  though  some  weeks  must  be 
allowed  for  it.  Tiie  specimens  of  maple  sugar  which  have  recently  been 
exhibited  in  some  of  the  ao:ricuUural  lairs  in  Vermont  and  New  Yoik  are 
said  to  have  been  uncommonly  fine,  and  as  white  as  the  purest  loaf  sugar. 
VYe  believe  that  the  manufacture  of  this  article  may  be  carried  on  profitably 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it  has  hitherto  been  ;  and  in  most  instances 
the  farmer  has  leisure  to  attend  to  it,  as  it  occurs  at  a  period  of  the  year 
when  he  cannot  attend  to  other  crops.  In  appendix  No.  13  will  be  found 
■a  valuable  paper,  from  an  able  western  agricultural  periodical,  on  maple 
suo^ar  and  the  extension  of  its  production  in  our  country. 

The  whole  sugar  crop  of  the  United  States,  including  both  cane  and 
maple  sugar,  amounted,  according  to  the  best  esliniale  at  which  we  can  ar- 
rive, to  216.026,000  pounds. 

Cornstalk  sugar. — The  attempts  are  still  continued  to  produce  sugar 
from  the  cornstalk.  The  same  duTiculty  respecting  granulation,  &c.,  still 
remains  as  before.  But  v/e  can  scarcely  doubt  this  will  yet  be  overcome. 
Mr.  John  Beal,  of  New  Harmony,  la.,  whose  letters  were  given  in  the  last 
report,  still  continues  sanguine  in  regard  to  this  matter.  That  molasses  of 
a  good  quality  for  use  can  be  produced,  seems  to  be  very  evident. 
The  following  notices  appear  in  different  public  journals  : 
"  Molasses. — This  useful  domestic  article  is  now  made  out  of  cornstalks, 
^^nd  a  very  superior  quahty  has  been  produced  by  Mr.  Samuel  Moreland, 
of  Carthage,  Tennessee.  Mr.  Moreland  says  the  juice  yields  about  one- 
fourth,  as  well  as  he  can  guess  from  the  experiment  he  has  made.  The 
process  appears  to  be  simple  enough.  Press  the  juice  out  of  the  stalk  about 
the  time  it  arrives  at  maturity ;  boil  it  as  you  would  the  water  from  a  sugar 
tree,  until  it  becomes  as  thick  as  you  v/ant  it ;  then  your  molasses  is  ready 
for  use." 

Again  :  Cornstalk  sugar. — The  Albany  Cultivator  gives  a  little  addi- 
tional  information  on  this  subject.  In  an  experiment  mentioned,  one  pint  of 
flour  was  mixed  with  two  gallons  of  skim  milk,  and  one  pint  of  tliis  mix- 
ture was  added  to  thirty  gallons  of  juice.  This  prevented  any  decomposi- 
tion of  sugar  during  the  process  of  evaporation,  and  is  supposed  to  make 
success  surer.  As  the  juice  comes  from  tfie  mill,  it  should  run  into  a  re- 
ceiver v/hich  will  hold  just  enough  to  fill  one  of  the  kettl'3s  or  pans ;  while 
in  this  receiver  the  mixture  of  flour  and  milk,  and  also  the  necessary  quan- 
tity of  lime,  must  be  added  and  weU  stirred  in.  It  is  then  poured  at  once 
into  the  boiler,  and  heat  applied  ;  a  very  firm  thick  scum  is  by  this  means 
separated,  and  the  juice  becomes  clear.  It  is  then  run  into  one  of  the 
evaporating  pans,  and  the  boiling  kept  up  briskly.    As  the  boiling  proceed?, 
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it  is  recommended  to  throw  occasionally  a  shovelful  of  red-hot  coals  into- 
the  pan,  having  first  blown  the  ashes  off.  As  you  put  in  more  juice,  add 
more  coals ;  and  as  the  pan  becomes  filled  with  coal,  take  out  that  which 
was  first  put  in.  This  is  done  in  the  first  stage  of  the  boiling  process.  The 
pan  for  finishing  should  be  shallow,  and  have  but  a  depth  of  two  or  three 
inches  of  sirup  in  at  one  time.'' 
Again  : 

"  Cornstalk  sugar  and  molasses. — We  have  received  from  John  Beal,, 
of  New  Harmony,  Indiana,  samples  of  cornstalk  sugar  and  molasses  manu- 
factured by  him  the  past  season.  The  sugar  is  equal  in  quality  to  any 
of  that  kind  we  have  seen,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  sample,  which 
we  understood  to  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Webb,  of  Delaware.  The  mo- 
lasses is  clear  and  thick,  but  retains  a  little  of  the  peculiar  pungency  in, 
taste  which  seems  to  attend  more  or  less  that  which  is  made  from  corn- 
stalks. But  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  improvement  will  be  made  m  the 
process  of  manufacture,  by  which  these  articles  will  be  produced  of  a  bet- 
ter quality.  It  should  be  considered  that  the  business  is  yet  new,  and,  of 
cou^rse,  partakes  of  the  iraperfeciion  attending  all  untried  enterprises.  The 
communication  of  Mr.  Beal  having  been  mislaid  until  too  late  for  this  num- 
ber, will  appear  in  our  next." — Cultivator^  December. 

In  appendix  No.  13  we  give  Mr.  Beai's  letter  above  mentioned,  from  the 
Cultivator  of  January,  1846  ;  also,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Beal  to  this  ofiice,  en- 
closing a  sample  of  his  sugar,  which  had  very  much  the  taste  of  some  6i 
the  coarser  sale  sugars.  Mr.  Beal  states  that  he  has  been  more  successful 
the  past  season  than  before.  On  a  measured  acre  he  obtained  about  700 
pounds  of  crystalizable  sirup.  It  was  also  of  a  uetter  quality  than  before. 
He  still  finds  some  difficulty  in  the  drainage,  and  thinks  if  it  could  be  kept 
in  a  temperature  of  70  to  80  degrees  the  process  would  be  accelerated.  Hi& 
yield,  he  says,  was  equal  to  57  gallons  per  acre ;  and,  estimating  his  sugar 
at  five  cents  a  pound— a  low  estimate,  as  cane  sugar  there  usually  ranges 
from  eight  to  twelve  cents  a  pound — he  gives  the  net  value  of  the  sirup 
on  the  acre  at  $14  90  ;  which,  compared  with  merely  raising  corn,  leaves 
a  balance  in  favor  of  sugar  of  $3  40.  He  thinks,  also,  that  on  a  large 
scale  it  would  be  still  more  profitable.  He  further  says  that  the  continued 
culture  of  corn  for  the  purpose  of  making  sugar  is  now  a  settled  point  with 
him  ;  and  that  in  general  it  is  as  profitable  as  anything  else  there,  though 
in  some  years  there  may  be  exceptions  in  favor  of  particular  articles.  His 
letter  contains  his  calculations  in  detail. 

In  Prescott's  Conquest  of  Mexico,  the  interesting  fact  is  stated  that  the 
Mexicans  were  accustomed  to  make  sugar  from  cornstalks.  In  communi- 
cating a  notice  to  this  effect  to  the  Cultivator,  a  writer  from  Staten  Island, 
signing  himself  Richmond,  and  now  known  to  the  public  as  Dr.  Samuel 
Ackerly,  expresses  lus  sanguine  belief  that  before  long  we  shall  see  and 
consume  cornstalk  sugar  in  abundance.  The  extract  to  which  we  allude 
is  as  follows  :  "  The  great  staple  of  the  country,  as  indeed  of  the  American 
continent,  was  maize'or  Indian  corn^  which  grew  freely  along  the  valleys 
and  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  Cordilleras,  to  the  high  level  of  the  table  land. 
The  Aztecs  were  as  curious  in  its  preparation,  and  as  instructed  in  its 
manifold  uses,  as  the  most  expert  New  England  housewife.  Its  gigantic 
stalks  in  these  equinoctial  regions  afford  a  saccharine  matter  not  founds  to 
the  same  extent,  in  northern  latitudes^  and  supplied  the  natives  with  sugar 
little  inferior  to  that  of  the  cane  itself  which  was  not  introduced  among  them 
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till  after  the  conquest  in  1519."  Dr.  Ackerly  adds  :  If  a  semi-civilized  na- 
tion on  the  continent  of  America,  more  than  300  years  a^o,  made  sugar 
from  the  stalks  of  Indian  corn,  why  may  not  the  more  civilized  races  of  the 
present  day,  with  the  aid  of  art  and  science,  do  the  same  ?  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  may  be  done — it  has  been  done.  The  experiments  that  have 
been  made  show  that  it  can  be  done  ;  but  in  which  of  the  States  it  can  be 
most  advantageously  adopted,  remains  to  be  decided  by  other  experiments. 
I  remember  when  maple  sugar  could  only  be  obtained  of  the  blackest  and 
coarsest  kind,  such  as  was  strained  through  the  dirty  blankets  of  the  abo- 
rigines, and  sold  in  small  cakes  or  birch  baskets  as  a  rarity."  "Now,"  he 
states,  "  even  rock  candy  has  been  exhibited  at  the  State  fair,  which  had 
never  before  been  made  from  the  sap  of  the  maple  tree.  Maple  sugar  was 
eJways  made  in  small  quantity,  but  of  late  years  a  large  amount  is  manufac- 
tured and  refined  equal  to  the  best  imported  sugar.  So  will  cornstalk 
sugar  be  gradually  improved  and  introduced." 

The  account  we  have  given  of  the  introduction  of  the  cane-sugar  cul- 
ture in  Louisiana  is  certanily  encouraging  to  those  who  are  experimenting 
with  the  cornstalk. 

The  cultivation  of  the  sugar-beet  in  France,  and  other  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent, is  well  known.  In  the  former  kingdom,  large  quantities  are  manu- 
factured. Some  attention,  and  increasingly  so,  is  paid  to  the  same  culture 
in  Great  Britain.  On  this,  a  public  journal  thus  says  :  "The  amount  of 
beet-root  sugar  manufactured  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1844  was 
5,597i  cwt. — an  increase  of  l,753f  cwt.  compared  with  1843.  Of  this, 
3,420"cwt.  were  manufactured  at  Stratford,  in  Essex;  the  remainder  at 
Liverpool,  and  Portaferry,  Downshire." 

The  Journal  du  Commerce^  of  Antwerp,  mentions  thf^  discovery  of  a 
new  kind  of  beet,  which  is  much  superior  in  all  respects  to  the  ordinary 
sugar-beet  for  the  extraction  of  su^ar.  This  may  be  the  same  as  a  species 
which  is  partially  described  by  Dr.  Medlcus  in  the  Cmtral  Blatt,  of  Ba- 
varia, which  is  said  to  be  fourteen  days  earlier,  and  on  this  account  pos- 
sesses decided  advantages  over  the  usual  species ;  and  which  he  recom- 
mends for  cultivation  by  the  producers  of  this  article.  According  to  the 
French  papers,  the  state  of  the  French  sugar  manufactory  in  l844-'45  (of 
beets)  was  as  follows:  Manufactories,  in  work,  294,  or  31  less  than  last 
year  ;  manufactories  not  in  work,  21,  or  29  less  than  last  year  ;  quantity  of 
sugar  was  32,373,449  kilogrammes,  or  an  increase  of  5,598,054  kilogrammes 
on  last  year. 

OTHER  PRODUCTS,  AND  NEW  ARTICLES  FOR  CULTIVATION. 

The  root  crops  stand  next  in  importance  to  those  enumerated  in  the  ta- 
ble. As  they  did  not  enter  into  the  returns  of  the  census  of  1840,  we  have 
no  basis  on  which  to  found  any  general  calculations;  but  they  occupy  a 
valuable  place  in  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  pursuits  of  our  fellow- 
citizens. 

We  may  form  some  idea  respecting  the  crop  of  turnips  from  the  fact  that, 
according  to  the  late  census  of  the  State  of  New  York,  there  were  raised  in 
that  State,  in  1844,  1,350,332  bushels  of  this  product  on  15,322  acres  of 
land  devoted  to  such  a  purpose.  In  regard  to  most  of  this  crop,  it  is  pre- 
sumed  that  there  was  no  special  attempt  to  raise  large  crops.  The  culture 
of  turnips  is  prosecuted  in  Great  Britain  with  great  care  ;  and  very  large 
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crops  are  oftea  secured.  Some  valuable  papers  on  this  subject  are  to  be 
found  in  the  English  periodicals,  from  which  we  feel  strongly  tempted  to 
quote,  but  that  they  are  too  long,  and  depending  in  their  results  on  com- 
parison with  extensile  tables,  which  it  may  not  be  advisable  to  transcribe. 
It  is  a  favorite  and  successful  crop  in  that  country,  and  great  attention  is 
paid  to  its  production,  as  well  as  reliance  on  it  for  feeding  stock. 

We  have  met  with  some  statements  of  the  successful  cultivation  of  car- 
rots in  our  countrs'-.  one  or  two  of  which  we  here  subjoin. 

"For  The  Farmers'  Monthly  Visiter. 

"  More  than  1,218  bushels  of  carrots  to  the  acre  ! 

• 

"  Mr.  Editor  :  When  you  were  at  our  establishment  a  few  days  ago,  to 
look  at  the  swine  that  obtained  two  premiums  at  the  late  fair  in  Boscawen, 
you  mentioned  several  instances  of  large  crops  of  carrots  raised  the  present 
season,  and  you  spoke  of  ours  as  looking  wtW.  This  induces  me  to  send 
you  this  statement  of  our  success.  We  had  just  one-fourth  of  an  acre 
sowed  on  a  piece  of  ground,  a  part  of  which,  two  years  ago  last  spring, 
was  covered  with  laurei  and  v/hite  birches,  [fhe  soil  is  a  light  loam  on  a 
sandy  substratum.  It  was  ploughed  deep,  and  highly  manured,  and  dressed 
over  with  leached  ashes.  The  seeds  v/ere  sown  in  drills  one  foot  apart,  with 
a  seed  sower  constructed  by  one  of  our  patients  ;  and  v/hen  the  weeds  were 
hoed  out  it  was  designed  to  leave  the  carrots  standing  about  four  inches 
apart  in  the  drills.  The  carrots  gathered  from  this  quarter  of  an  acre 
measured  304|-  bushels,  besides  what  had  been  gathered  previously  for  cook- 
ing. Most  of  the  carrots  were  long,  smooth,  and  large.  The  heaviest 
weighed  31  pounds.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  1. 2181  bushels  to  the  acre. 
What  crop  is  there  more  profitable  ?  The  6  or  8  patients  who  assisted  the 
farmer  in  digging  them  were  highly  delighted  with  such  a  return  for  their 
summer's  labor. 

Yery  respectfully. 

«  GEORGE  CHANDLER. 

"  N.  H.  Asylum  for  the  Insane, 

"  Concord y  November  7,  1845.'' 

Again  :  Mr.  C.  F.  Crosman,  of  Brighton,  has  raised,  the  past  season, 
410  bushels  of  carrots  on  one  fourth  oT  an  acre.  This  is  at  the  rate  of 
1,640  bushels  per  acre.  Mr.  C.  has  also  grown  something  like  1,000  bush- 
els of  beets  on  one  acre  of  land.  He  is  extensively  engaged  in  the  seed- 
growing  business,  producing  several  thousand  dollars'  worth  annually.*' — 
Genesee  Farmer^  January ^  1846. 

The  white,  or  Belgian  carrot,  as  raised  in  England,  sometimes  produces 
30  tons  to  an  acre.  In  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  vol- 
ume 5,  we  find  a  paper  by  Sir  Charles  Burrall,  recommending  highly  the 
culture  of  tliis  root,  as  a  means  of  economizing  hay.  He  says  that,  in  the 
spring  of  1843,  five  acres  were  sown — 4^  v/ith  white,  and  one  half  acre 
with  red  Altringham  carrots — in  order  to  compare  them.  The  sowing  of 
the  Altringham  did  not  prove  successful,  nor  one  half  acre  of  the  whife ; 
consequently,  he  had  but  4  acres,  which  produced  1,200  bushels  to  the  acre  ; 
and  with  these,  adding  equal  quantities  of  Swedes  turnips,  and  some  bay 
and  oil  cake,  he  fed  24  fatting  beasts  to  April ;  besides  which,  he  further 
applied  his  carrots  to  feeding  24  cows  and  2  l^uUs  with  great  economy  of 
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hay.  He  proves  this  as  follows:  ^*^Iu  1842 — 238  acres,  and  grass  pro- 
duced 200  loads  of  hay;  and  when  hay-making  commenced  in  1843,  I 
had  about  50  loads  of  old  hay  only  in  reserve.  In  1843,  260  acres  of  seeds 
and  grass  produced  505  loads  of  hay,  besides  21  acres  of  clover,  producing 
19  loads;  and  I  had  about  400  loads  of  hay  in  reserve,  when  hay-making 
commenced  in  1844;  showing  a  beneficial  reserve  of  hay,  chiefly  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  united  effects  of  a  very  good  crop  of  hay  in  1843,  and  the 
reduction  of  its  consumption  by  the  use  of  white  cattle  carrots,"  (fee.  He 
says,  also,  that  he  has  a  very  promising  crop  of  flax  after  the  carrots,  with- 
out any  dressing. 

Among  other  crops  which  are  included  in  the  New  York  State  census^ 
are  peas  and  beans — of  the  former,  the  returns  give  for  the  State  1,761,502 
bushels,  and  of  the  latter  162,187  bushels.  In  the  Southern  Planter,  for 
May,  1845,  we  find  mention  of  a  variety  of  pea,  called  the  Rocky  mountain 
pea,  which  perhaps  may  be  profitably  introduced  into  culture  among  us. 

We  hav^e  also  received  from  Mr.  Haxall  a  paper  of  peas,  called  the  Rocky 
mountain  pea,  concerning  which  he  has  furnished  the  following  statement: 
In  calling  public  attention  to  these  peas,  I  am  well  aware  how  often  our 
citizens  have  found  themselves  deceived  by  ardent  descriptions  on  the  one 
hand,  or  dreamy  promises  of  profit  on  the  other.  These  peas,  however,  will 
ansAver  any  reasonable  expectation.  I  planted  five  quarts  of  them  about 
the  20th  of  May,  in  a  piece  of  rough  new  ground,  of  sandy  soil  and  only 
middling  in  quality.  The  product  in  peas  and  in  rich  good  hay  exceeded 
anything  I  have  ever  seen.  Whether  we  wish  to  save  them  as  hay  for 
cows,  horses,  or  mules,  or  to  turn  stock  upon  them  as  upon  cow  peas,  or 
to  improve  the  land  by  their  decay,  they  are,  in  my  opinion,  far  better  than 
any  common  pea.  To  instance  only  one  thing:  1  planted  them  alongside 
the  red  cow  pea;  a  dry  spell  in  August  arrested  the  further  product  of  the 
common  pea;  the  vines  were  leafless  and  dead;  while  the  Rocky  moun- 
tain pea  was  green  and  flourishing,  and  bearing  peas,  in  an  increased  pro- 
portion, until  the  severe  white  frost  the  last  day  in  October.  They  grow 
more  like  a  cotton  plant;  do  not  entwine  about  the  corn,  and  consequently 
may  be  saved  with  ease  for  ha)^  They  should  be  planted  by  the  1st  of 
May,  in  good  land,  and  not  more  than  four  in  a  hill;  plant  them  as  you 
would  the  common  pea.  They  come  up  quickly,  grow  rapidly,  and  com- 
mence bearing  as  soon  as  the  common  kind. 

^^L.  PIERCE." 

In  the  Southern  Cultivator,  for  November,  1845,  a  statement  is  made 
respecting  the  Chickasaw  pea,  which  is  here  subjoined.  A  correspondent 
of  the  South  Carolinian,  writing  from  Greenville,  speaks  in  very  high  terms 
of  the  Chickasaw  pea  as  a  fertilizer.  If  this  pea,  after  extensive  trial,  con- 
tinues to  answer  the  expectations  that  have  been  formed  of  it,  we  need 
not,  in  the  southern  States,  complain  that  clover  will  not  succeed  with  us. 
We  will  have  in  this  pea  what  will  answer  om'  purposes  just  as  well.  We 
shall  bo  glad  to  hear  more  of  it  from  those  who  have  tried  it;  and  especially 
if  it  be  not  the  same  as  what  is  knov/n  as  the  tory  pea  in  Alabama  and 
some  parts  of  Georgia.  The  account  by  the  South  Carolinian's  corres- 
pondent is  as  follows:  '  There  is  perhaps  no  section  of  country  in  the  upper 
districts  which  has  improved  more  in  agricultural  condition  than  the  Old 
Pendleton  neighborhood — the  result,  we  are  told,  of  an  agricultural  society, 
composed  of  intelligent  and  practical  farmers.     We  were  struck  with  the 
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manifest  improvement^in  the  breeds  of  cattle  and  hogs.  The  Berkshire 
cross  has  here  told  well;  for  the  very  simple  reason,  we  presmne,  that  stock 
is  attended  to.  We  have  never  seen  a  finer  stock  of  hogs  in  travelling 
through  any  country.  More  attention  seems  to  be  paid  to  the  pea  culture 
here  than  any  section  we  have  been  in.  We  are  told  that  it  is  the  opinion 
of  many  good  farmers  hereabouts,  that  land  can  be  improved  to  a  high 
degree  by  the  pea  culture.  We  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  if  properly  applied. 
There  is  a  pea — the  Chickasaw  pea — which  bears  most  abundantly,  and, 
once  planted,  is  almost  inextirpable.  We  have  seen  it  put  into  corn  ground 
after  the  corn  was  taken  otF;  pastured  by  the  cattle  and  hogs  all  winter;  in 
the  spring  put  in  oats,  and  after  the  oats  were  taken  off  the  pea  came  up  in 
great  abundance.  Now  suppose  these  were  to  be  let  alone;  and,  in  lieu  of  the 
absurd  system  of  pasturing  stubble,  the  vine  and  stubble  should  be  turned 
under  in  the  fall;  would  not  the  land  be  vastly  improved?  We  have  no 
doubt,  if  the  pea  were  sown  on  our  stubble  lands,  a  peck  to  the  acre,  and 
the  crop  turned  in  while  in  the  bloom,  that  the  effect  produced  would  be 
equal  to  the  best  clover  leas,  so  much  esteemed  in  Yirginia  and  the  north. 
It  is  an  admitted  fact,  that  leguminous  plants  exhaust  a  soil  in  a  very  slight 
degree.  Tlje  pea  vine  contains  about  53  per  cent,  of  potash — a  most  im.- 
portarjt  ingredient  in  all  soils  for  the  production  of  grain  or  cotton.  If  this 
should  be  returned  to  the  soil,  in  addition  to  the  carbon  and  nitrogen  con- 
tained in  the  vine,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  would  be  a  manifest  improve- 
ment. It  has  been  discovered  by  analysis  that  cotton-wool  contains,  potassa 
31.09  per  cent.;  lime,  17.05;  magnesia,  3.26;  phosphoric  acid,  12.30;  sul- 
phuric acid,  1.16;  potassa,  19.40.  While  corn  contains  potassa,  20.87; 
phosphoric  acid,  18.80;  lime,  9.72;  magnesia,  5.76  per  cent.  The  follow- 
ing analysis  of  straws  may  not  be  uninteresting: 

Wheat  straw.         Barley  s'raw.         Oat  sfraw. 
Potash       -  -  .  .         1  3i  15 

Soda         ...  -        I  1  15 

Lime         .  -  .  .       7  lOJ  2f 

Magnesia  ....       1  l|  | 

Alumina    -  .  -  .       2|  3^  2f 

Oxide  of  iron        -  -  -       2f  4  2| 

Sihcia,  or  flint       *         -  -     81  73^  80 

Sulphuric  acid       -  -  -       1  2  1|- 

Phosphoric  acid     -  -  -       5  3  | 

Chlorine    ....       1  li  i 


100  100  100 


^From  the  foregoing  data  we  learn  that  potash  is  a  most  important  in- 
gredient in  cotton  and  corn,  and  that  the  pea  vine  and  cotton  seed  would 
be  most  invaluable  manures.  How  easy  would  it  be  to  avail  ourselves  of 
both.  If  the  planter  should  sow  twenty  bushels  per  acre  of  cotton  seed  upon 
a  luxuriant  vine  crop,  and  put  it  in  wheat,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  advantages  derived  would  be  as  great  as  from  a  clover  lea  or  gypsum? 
We  are  sure  the  elements  are  nearly  the  same,  and  we  have  no  doubt  of  its 
effect.  It  is  an  admitted  fact,  we  believe,  that  oats  exhaust  land  more  than 
any  other  grain  crop.  The  mystery  is  solved,  we  think,  by  the  analysis, 
for  tiiereby  oats  are  found  to  contain  15  per  cent,  of  potassa,  while  barley 
straw  contains  only  three  and  a  half,  and  v/heat  one-half  per  cent.  JXo 
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■  doubt  the  rapid  growth  of  oats  and  close  pasturing  aid  much  in  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  soil;  and  we  derive  an  important  lesson  from  the  analysis 
— the  want  of  potassa  in  the  soil,  which  may  be  supplied  by  the  pea  crop 
and  keeping  off  one's  stock.  Grass  does  not  exhaust  a  soil,  for  the  very 
: simple  reason  that  it  takes  up  no  potash.  Grass  contains — carbon,  45  per 
cent.;  hydrogen,  5;  oxygen,  38;  nitrogen,!^;  and  ashes,  9  per  cent.  We 
look  forward  to  a  day  Avhen  the  pea  crop  will  be  found  a  most  important 
•auxiliary  in  the  resuscitation  of  the  worn  out  lands  of  the  south.  Clover 
cannot  be  grown  here;  the  climate  is  altogether  too  hot  to  expect  a  luxu- 
riant growth  to  answer  for  manure.  We  see  no  resource  left  us  but  the 
pea  culture.'  " 

Mr.  Boussingaidt,  in  his  Rural  Economy,  after  giving  the  various  equiva- 
lents of  products  as  compared  with  wheat,  says:  Judging  from  the  equi- 
valents, leguminous  vegetables  must  be  possessed  of  a  much  higher  nutri- 
tive value  than  wheat;  and  it  is  known,  indeed,  that  peas  and  beans  fomi 
in  some  sort  substitutes  for  animal  food.  The  difference  indicated,  how- 
ever, is  so  great  that  it  may  surprise  those  who  have  never  thought  of  the 
subject." 

The  Genesee  Farmer  of  July  last  says:  The  soil  best  adapted  to  i)eas 
is  a  loam,  a  little  inclining  to  clay.  Early  sowing  is  imjwrtant,  even  if  be- 
fore snow  and  frosts  are  past.  Sow  at  the  rate  of  two  to  three  bushels  per 
acre,  according  to  size;  and  even  more,  if  buggy.  They  succeed  best  when 
ploughed  in  with  a  light  furrow  from  four  to  five  inches  in  depth,  and  har- 
rowed down  smooth  for  convenience  of  gathering.  On  good  soil,  the  gene- 
ral yield  is  from  30  to  40  bushels  per  acre^  and  weight  about  50  pounds." 

0/iio/is,  also,  under  some  circumstances,  are  a  profitable  crop.  The 
average  yield  of  this  crop  in  Essex  county,  xVIassachusetts,  is  stated  to  be 
-300  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  500  or  600  bushels. 
The  ordinary  expense  is  estimated  at  double  that  for  Indian  corn.  For 
ten  years  past  it  is  said  from  30,000  to  40,000  bushels  a  year  have  been 
raised  in  Dan  vers  alone,  at  a  value  of  50  cents  per  bushel^  or  $150  per  acre. 
In  appendix  No.  14  will  be  found  an  account  of  a  method  of  raising 
onions  and  carrots  together,  by  which  1,209  bushels  of  carrots  and  630 
bushels  of  onions  were  raised  to  the  acre. 

Our  countiy,  within  a  few  years  past,  has  ma^e  great  advances  in  the 
production  of  choice /zt/^V.  Many  in  all  sections  of  the  United  States  have 
•turned  their  attention  to  this  object,  and  the  result  has  been  great  improve- 
ment in  orchards,  and  the  introduction  of  better  methods  of  cultivation. 
Treatises  of  real  practical  value  have  been  published  to  aid  in  this  design, 
and  much  horticultural  knowledge  has  been  diffused  among  the  people. 
There  seems  to  be  a  prospect  that  this  subject  will  occupy  yet  more  atten- 
tion of  oar  agriculturists;  and  to  some  it  has  been,  and  promises  further  to 
be,  a  very  considerable  source  of  revenue.  Our  apples  already  command 
a  high  price  in  England,  where  the  palm  is  invariably  awarded  to  them 
Avhen  brought  into  comparison  with  those  of  home  production  there.  Our 
principal  cities  and  towns  exhibit  (in  their  season)  at  times  a  great  profu- 
sion of  various  fruits  in  the  markets. 

The  past  year  proved  especially  favorable  in  some  sections  to  peaches. 
The  vast  quantities  of  this  fruit  produced  in  Delaware  by  Major  Reybold 
ifc  Sons  are  well  known  to  almost  all  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  which  is 
their  principal  market.  A  writer  in  one  of  the  papers,  giving  an  account 
-of  his  visit  to  these  orchards,  says:     From  the  books  of  Major  Reybold 
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and  his  son  were  ascertained  the  following  remarkable  facts:  Quantity  of 
peaches  sent  to  market  (to  the  29th  of  August  inclusive)  by  Major  Reybold,, 
from  his  Maryland  and  Delaware  orchards^  31,145  baskets;  John  Reybold^ 
13,300;  Philip  Reybold,  jr.,  6,000;  William  Rey bold,  5,699;  Barney  Rey- 
boid,  7,200.  Total  number  of  baskets,  63,344.  Number  of  baskets  employed 
for  transit,  40,000  to  50,000.  Number  of  acres  of  orcharding,  1,090.  Num- 
ber of  trees  in  orchards,  117,720."  Steamboats  were  constantly  arriving 
and  departing  loaded  with  the  produce  of  these  orchards,  which  were  sent 
to  New  York  and  Boston;  as  well  as  to  Philadelphia  and  near  markets.  It 
is  probable  that  before  the  close  of  the  season  as  many  as  80,000  baskets^ 
if  not  more,  v/ere  thus  disposed  of  from  these  orchards. 

The  Tribune  estimates  the  whole  number  of  baskets  of  peaches  sold  in 
Nev7  York  during  the  last  peach  season,  of  forty  days,  at  12,000  per  day^, 
or  480,000  baskets,  at  a  cost  of  three-fourths  of  a  million  of  dollars;  ancl 
says,  that  there  are  more  peaches  offered  for  sale  in  New  York  annually 
than  are  raised  in  France. 

Nor  is  Cincinnati  less  favored  with  regard  to  strawberries,  a  delicious 
fruit  of  the  earlier  season. 

A  Cincinnati  paper  states:  Tliere  are  about  twenty-five  days  of  full  sale 
of  strawberries  in  this  market.  At  4,000  quarts  per  day,  this  gives  100,000 
quarts  of  strawberries  sold  in  this  market  in  one  season.  They  average 
eight  cents  per  quart,  whi^h  makes  $8,000  paid  in  a  little  more  than  three 
weeks  for  strawberries. ' '  Some  very  fine  varieties  of  this  fruit  are  produced 
by  our  horticulturists.    In  the  Cleveland  Herald  Ave  find  the  following: 

Magnificent  sti^aioherries. — Friend  Mcintosh  has  presented  us  with 
two  baskets  of  the  finest  strawberries  we  have  tasted  this  season.  One 
contained  the  Ross  Phoenix  variety,  a  seedling,  first  grown  by  Mr.  Alexan- 
der Ross,  of  Hudson,  New  York,  and  fruited  by  that  gentleman  for  the  first 
time  in  1840.  Mr.  Mcintosh  introduced  it  here,  at  a  cost  of  $1  50  per  dozen 
plants,  and  is  much  pleased  with  the  variety.  It  is  a  strong  grower,  pro- 
lific bearer,  large  berry,  of  excellent  flavor,  and  bids  fair  to  equal  Hovey's 
celebrated  seedling.  Several  of  the  berries  in  the  basket  before  us  measure 
four  and  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  we  counted  eighteen  berries  in  dif- 
ferent stages  of  growth  on  a  single  truce  or  stem.  The  other  basket  is  filled 
with  tempting  grove  and  scarlets,  an  old  and  well  known  variety,  and  one 
of  the  most  abundant  and  profitable  bearers.  Plants  of  the  above  and 
other  valuable  varieties  can  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Mcintosh  &  Co.  The 
best  time  for  forming  new  beds  is  early  in  August." 

Another  fine  seedling  is  mentioned  by  the  editor  of  the  Cultivator,  as  ob- 
served at  Palmyra,  New  York,  in  the  garden  of  Col.  J.  S.  Stoddard.  He 
says:  Some  years  ago  he  raised  about  2,000  new  seedlings  from  the  Al- 
pine variety,  one  of  which  (a  red  variety)  he  selected,  and  has  since  in- 
creased. The  ground  occupied  by  this  seedling  is  about  60  feet  square,  the 
plants  standing  in  hills  14  inches  apart.  These  strawberries  bear  their 
fi'uit  above  the  leaves.  In  this  case  the  masses  of  red  berries  presented  so 
brilliant  a  glow  as  to  be  conspicuous  several  rods  distant.  He  measured 
some  of  the  fruit  of  this  variety,  which  was  one  inch  and  a  fifth  long  and 
more  than  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick.  Col.  S.  thought  he  should  pick 
from  this  60  feet  square  35  bushels.  He  had  taken  from  it  and  another 
smaller  bed  two  bushels  daily.    'IMiey  were  sold  for  $4  per  bushel." 

The  Cleveland  Horticultural  Magazine  also  contains  some  excellent  re- 
anarks  on  the  cultivation  of  anotlier  fruit,  the  gooseheny,  which  are  liere 
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extracted,  thinking  they  might  be  useful  to  sonie:  Permit  us  now  to  offer 
our  opinion  regarding  their  culture.  First  select  a  soil,  neither  stiff  clay 
nor  loose  sand,  but  of  good,  rich,  deep  mould,  in  a  position  where  the  mid- 
day sun  will  never  reach.  Plant  your  bushes  3  feet  apart  each  way;  train, 
them  into  heads  at  least  2  feet  from  the  ground;  let  the  head  be  formed 
nearly  round  and  open.  After  the  head  is  once  formed,  attend  to  the  bush 
from  the  time  the  blossom  shows  itself  until  the  fruit  is  ripe,  and  whenever 
a  branch  is  pushing  fonvard  to  make  wood,  nip  the  end  with  the  finger,  thus 
throwing  all  tlie  juices  into  the  formation  of  the  fruit,  besides  keeping  the 
bush  more  open  to  the  air;  with  the  hoe  dig  well  among  their  roots,  being 
careful  not  to  break  them,  but  yet  to  keep  the  earth  loos©  and  moist.  As  often 
as  once  a  week,  from  the  time  the  fruit  sets  until  ripe,  bestow  a  watering  of 
liquid  manure  upon  the  soil,  and  use  the  hoe  directly  after  it.  In  pruning, 
let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  gooseberry  produces  fruit  not  only  on  the 
wood  of  the  preceding  summer's  growth,  but  also  on  spurs  from  old  wood. 
The  wood  of  the  last  past  year,  however,  producing  the  larger  berry,  if 
possible  to  preserve  a  rightly  formed  head,  it  should  be  done.  No  bearing- 
wood  branches  should  be  nearer  than  6  inches  of  each  other,  and  the 
shoots  should  never  be  more  than  12  buds  in  length.  Where  old  bushes 
have  long  remained,  if  not  convenient  to  transplant  to  another  position, 
(and  for  this  year  the  season  is  now  too  far  advanced,)  take  away  the  earth 
fcom  about  the  roots,  and  shorten  in  all  the  larger  ones  by  cutting  to  at  least 
1  foot  in  length  each.  This  will  cause  them  to  form  new  spongioles  in 
great  numbers;  and  if  the  dressing  of  liquid  manure  is  given  as  directed, 
they  will  afford  a  vast  increase  of  nourishment  to  the  plant.  Should  any 
appearance  of  mildew  become  visible,  sprinkle  the  bushes  with  weak  lime- 
water,  and  scatter  lime  and  sulphur  underneath  the  ground.  If  your 
bushes  are  now  placed  where  they  are  directly  exposed  to  the  heat  of  mid- 
day suns,  erect  some  temporary  shade,  or  plant  running  beans  and  train 
them  up  as  shades.  The  number  of  varieties  is  now  increased  to  several 
hundreds;  yet  in  1T43  there  were  but  6  or  7  sorts  admitted  as  valuable." 

Mention  Avas  made,  in  a  former  report,  of  cranberries.  In  the  New 
York  Farmers'  Club  some  remarks  were  offered  on  this  subject,  in  their 
discussion,  which  we  here  subjoin: 

'■^  General  Chandler.  I  present  to  the  club  cranberry  plants — some  witii 
their  great  crop  of  fruit  on — at  the  request  of  Mr.  Sullivan  Bates,  of  Bel- 
lingham,  Massachusetts.  A  few  years  ago  he  first  exhibited  this  fruit, 
produced  by  his  new  method — transplanting  from  the  low  grounds  which 
it  affects,  to  high  ground.  His  success  has  been  complete.  He  has 
gathered  from  one  acre  about  400  bushels  of  cranberries  in  a  season  I  He 
plants  them  in  drills  20  inches  apart,  in  hills  7  inches  apart;  and  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  is  improved  by  this  new  culture.  The  soil  must  be 
such  an  one  as  does  not  bake. 

Chairman.  I  took  from  swamps  on  General  Johnson's  place  some 
cranberry  plants,  and  planted  them  on  ground  SO  or  100  feet  above  the 
swamp;  they  thrived,  and  their  fruit  was  so  close  together,  that  one  could 
hardly  put  a  finger  in  without  touching  the  cranberries.  It  is  a  highly 
profitable  crop.  I  am  of  opinion  that  $500  miglit  be  obtained  for  a  full 
crop  of  one  acre. 

^'  General  Chandler.  Mr.  Bates  will  furnish  any  number  of  plants  to 
diose  who  desire  it. 

Mr.  Worth.    The  cranberry  of  Russia  is  larger  than  that  of  England];, 
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but  both  of  them  are  scarcely  half  the  size  of  these  cranberries,  and  of  much^ 
inferior  flavor.    Those  exhibited  here  would  suit  the  English  and  conti- 
nental markets^  and  would  be  sold  to  any  extent. 

^'Chairman.  I  planted  mine  in  loamy  soil;  prepared  the  earth  well- 
about  the  plants;  watered  them  well;  and  did  not  lose  10  out  of  th»  150^ 
plants. 

'■^General  Chandler.  And  thos«  which  I  sat  out  last  spring  lived  and 
flourished. 

^^Mr,  Meniam.  The  cranberry  grows  abundantly  on  our  northern  soils  - 
that  are  marshy.    All  agree  that  such  is  the  habit  of  the  cranberiy. 

J/r.  Wakeiiuin.     My  family  have  tried  Mr.  Bates's  cranberries^  and- 

iiave  found  them  excellent;  and  they  are  larger  than  other  cranberries." 

#  #  #  #  e-  #  #  # 

For  an  article  on  the  culture  of  cranberries ,  see  appendix  No.  15. 

VV e  may  here  allude  to  another  species  of  fruit,  respecting  which  an 
English  paper  observes,  that  in  Father  Ripa's  account  of  China,  translated^ 
by  Mr.  Piandi,  (a  work  republished  in  this  country  lately,)  the  Chinese 
quinces  are  said  to  be  much  larger  than  the  English  ones,  and  of  an  ex- 
quisite quality,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  juice,  so  that  when  dried  in 
the  sun  nothing  but  rind  remains . 

The  fine  apple  orchards  of  R.  L.  Pell,  of  Ulster  county.  New  York,  have 
been  mentioned  in  many  of  the  public  journals.  He  obtained  the  gold 
medal  from  the  American  Institute  for  the  best  fruit  farm  in  the  State.  He 
has  famished  an  account  of  his  management  in  one  of  the  agricultural' 
papers,  and  we  give  it  here  as  important  and  highly  useful.  His  state- 
ment is  addressed  to  the  committee  on  fruit  trees,  viz: 

Gentlemen:  Being  desirous  to  compete  for  the  premium  to  be  award-  . 
ed  by  the  American  Institute,  at  its  sixteenth  annual  fair,  for  the  best  fruit 
farm  in  the  State,  I  now  abide  its  rules,  and  offer,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  T.  B. 
W.,  its  worthy  and  veiy  useful  secretary,  my  mode  of  managing.  For  some 
years  I  have  been  experimenting  upon  the  apple  tree,  having  an  orchard 
of  20,000  Newton  pippin  apple  trees.  I  have  fomid  it  very  unprofitable 
to  wait  for  what  is  termed  the  bearing  year,  and  consequently  it  has  been 
my  study  to  assist  nature  so  as  to  enable  the  trees  to  bear  every  year.  I 
have  noticed  that  it  bears  more  profusely  than  any  other  tree,  and  conse- 
quently requires  the  intermediate  year  to  recover  itself  by  extracting  from 
the  atmosphere  and  the  earth  the  requisites  to  enable  it  to  produce.  If  un- 
assisted by  art,  the  intervening  year  must  necessarily  be  lost.  If,  however,, 
it  is  supplied  with  the  proper  sustenance,  it  will  bear  every  year.  Three 
years  ago  in  April,  I  scraped  all  the  rough  bark  off"  a  few  of  the  apple  trees 
in  my  orchard,  and  washed  the  trunks  and  limbs  within  reach  with  soft . 
soap,  trimmed  out  all  the  branches  that  crossed  each  other  early  in  June^ 
and  painted  the  wounded  part  with  wliite  lead,  to  keep  out  the  moisture; 
then  split  open  the  bark  by  running  a  sharp  pointed  knife  from  the  ground 
to  the  first  set  of  limbs,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  month,  which  prevents- 
the  tree  from  becoming  bark  bound,  and  gives  the  inner  wood  an  opportu- 
nity of  expanding.  In  July  I  put  one  peck  of  oyster  shell  lime  around 
each  tree,  and  left  it  piled  about  the  trunk  until  November,  when  I  dug 
the  lime  in  thoroughly.  The  follovvdng  year  I  collected  from  those 
trees  1,700  barrels  of  fruit;  some  of  which  was  sold  in  Nev/  York  for  $4^. . 
and  the  balance  in  London  at  $9  j^er  barrel.  Strange  as  it  m.ay  appear^ 
lliey  ar.e  literally  bending  to  the  ground  with  the  finest  fruit  I  ever  saw;  a 
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specimen  of  which  is  before  you.  The  other  trees  in  my  orchard,  not 
treated  as  above,  are  barren,  next  year  being  their  bearing  year." 

Alhiding  to  Mr.  Pell's  orchard,  and  urging  the  cuhivation  of  fruit  on  his 
readers,  the  editor  of  the  Southern  CuUivator  says:  Mr.  Pell,  of  West- 
chester, New  York,  has  an  apple  orchard  of  20,000  trees.  He  sells  his 
apples  in  New  York  at  $6  per  barrel.  The  best,  however,  he  sends  to 
England,  where  they  command  $21  per  barrel.  The  nobility  and  the 
wealthy  people  bought  them  last  year  at  a  guinea  a  dozen,  or  about  45  cents 
apiece.  Last  year  he  sold  9,000  barrels.  This  year  he  has  already  sold 
between  3,000  and  4,000  barrels.  Scotch  physicians  prescribe  American 
apples  for  dyspepsia.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  an  English  lady  to  have 
on  her  table,  at  a  party,  fruit  which  costs  from  ^400  to  ^500.  A  dinner 
was  given  by  an  English  nobleman,  some  years  ago,  for  which  the  fri;it 
alone  cost  ^"6,000.  Invariably,  where  English  and  American  apples  are 
exposed  for  sale  together  in  the  London  fruit  shops,  the  American  are  pre- 
ferred at  double  the  price  of  the  English." 

The  cultivation  of  the  grape  is  also  a  pursuit  which,  it  is  probable,  will 
hereafter  become  extensively  engaged  in  throughout  our  country.  It  is  al- 
ready successfully  raised  both  for  wine  and  for  the  table.  A  committee,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  in  1844,  to  re]X)rt  on  the 
subject,  examined  thirty-nine  different  specimens  of  wines  produced  in  that 
neighborhood,  and  came  to  the  following  conclusion:  (The  fidl  report  is 
colitained  in  appendix  No.  16.)  ^^The  result  of  the  examination  is  a  con- 
viction, on  the  part  of  the  committee,  that  our  soil  and  climate  are  well 
adapted  to  the  production  of  a  very  fine,  delicious  wine  ;  and  that  the 
Catawba  grape  is  the  species  which  yields  the  finest  quahties.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  greatest  number  and  variety  of  the  specimens  examined  were 
from  the  several  vineyards  of  N.  Longworth,  esq.,  who  has  been  longest 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vines,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  wine. 
Mr.  Mottier  and  Jacob  Resor,  esquires,  who  have  lately  acquired  a  good 
reputation  in  this  department  of  horticulture,  were  next  to  Mr.  Longworth, 
in  the  number  and  variety  of  the  specimens  furnished.  These,  with  the 
single  specimens  of  Dr.  Flagg  and  the  specimens  of  Dr.  Smith,  confirm 
the  opinions  of  the  committee,  that  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape,  when  judi- 
ciously managed,  will  furnish  the  finest  kind  of  wine,  without  any  addi- 
tion or  mixture  whatever;  that  no  saccharine  addition  is  necessary  to  give 
it  sufficient  body  to  keep  any  length  of  time  in  this  climate.  In  confirma- 
tion of  this  opinion,  we  would  state  that  two  of  our  German  friends  who 
were  present  informed  us  that  they  had  taken,  on  different  occasions,  spe- 
cimens of  the  wine  of  this  country  to  Germany,  and  submitted  them  to 
the  judgment  of  various  connoisseurs  in  that  country,  by  whom  they  were 
highly  approved;  the  principal  or  only  objection  being,  that  they  were  too 
strong  to  compare  with  the  fine  kinds  of  the  lightest  German  wines.  A 
taste  for  the  wines  of  this  region  appears  to  be  well  established,  since  all 
that  can  be  produced  finds  a  ready  market  at  good  prices ;  and  the  commit- 
tee are  of  opinion  that  the  period  is  not  distant  when  the  wines  of  Ohio 
will  enjoy  a  celebrity  equal  to  those  of  the  Rhine." 

A  letter  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  that  city,  also  found  in  the  above 
menfioned  appendix,  from  William  Resor,  gives  an  account  of  a  vintage 
there,  by  which  it  appears  that  his  net  profit  was  .$2,525  50.  The  letters 
of  Messrs.  Longworth,  Locke,  Weller,  Brown,  &c.,  also  in  the  same  ap- 
pendix, deserve  perusal. 
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The  Louisville  Times  tliiis  mentions  the  Vintage  from  the  Catmcba 
grape.  We  understand  that  the  vintage  of  this  delightful  wine  now  in 
process  in  our  neighborhood,  in  Indiana,  will  yield  this  season  nearly  3;000 
gallons.  The  vineyards,  although  in  their  infancy^  would  have  produced 
double  that  quantity  but  for  the  wet  weather.  As  it  is,  this  is  the  happy 
experiment  on  16  or  IT  acres  of  land.  Several  of  our  most  experienced 
citizens  have  commenced  graperies  which  are  now  in  a  highly  prosperous 
condition.  We  learn  that  Mr.  Longworth,  of  Cincinnati,  has  a  vineyard 
of  90  acres,  promising  to  yield  near  20,000  gallons." 

In  other  public  journals  we  find  the  following:  ^^  We  are  gratified  to 
learn  that  a  wealthy  German,  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  Mr.  John  Kling- 
er,  has  purchased  a  plantation  of  450  acres  on  the  Alleghany  river,  near 
Kittaning,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  grape.  He  is  sanguine  in  the  belief 
that  the  foreign  species  of  this  delightful  fruit  will  flourish  there,  and  we 
have  great  confidence  that  all  ihat  is  wanting  is  proper  and  intelligent  cul- 
ture."— Philadelphia  North  American. 

Again:  The  Burlington  (Iowa)  Hawkeye  says,  ^^that  a  gentleman  from 
the  south  has  just  purchased  60  acres  of  land  near  that  town,  on  which  he 
intends  to  raise  grapes  and  fruit  of  the  best  quality  on  a  large  scale." 

-A  variety  of  grape  called  the  Winnie  grape  is  described  in  the  Boston 
Cultivator,  which  appears  to  be  similar  and  yet  somewhat  different  from 
the  Isabella  grape.  The  writer  says:  ^'  Some  weeks  ago  we  examined  a 
Winnie  grape-vine  on  the  fami  of  William  B.  Kingsbur}^,  of  Roxbuiy, 
which  was  grafted  on  a  wild  vine  in  the  edge  of  the  bushes,  and  it  ran 
over  a  high  rock;  and  though  grafted  but  a  few  years  ago,  it  has  produced  a 
noble  crop  of  fruit  this  season.  We  were  treated  with  some  noble  bunches, 
and  found  the  fruit  excellent.  Some  have  supposed  that  this  fruit  was 
identical  with  the  Isabella,  as  it  resembles  it  in  appearance  and  quality^  in 
liardness,  vigor,  and  luxuriance  of  the  vine,  its  great  productiveness,  its 
time  of  ripening,  &c.  But  we  find,  by  close  examination,  that  the  two 
are  difterent.  The  Winnie  has  not  quite  so  large  bunches,  but  the  berries 
ai'e  larger,  and  a  less  number  of  small  ones.  The  berries  of  the  Winnie  are 
round,  while  those  of  the  Isabella  are  almost  invariably  of  an  oval  shape, 
and  considerably  elongated  at  the  stem.  We  find  that  the  Winnie  and 
Isabella  grapes,  as  well  as  other  varieties,  difier  in  diff"erent  soils,  locations, 
and  climates,  and  we  are  not  prepared  to  draw  a  comparison  between  the 
merits  of  the  two.  Some  who  have  cultivated  the  two  think  that  the 
Winnie  is  a  little  the  earliest,  less  acid,  and  less  of  the  foxy  taste,  and  that 
it  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  valuable.  We  are  inclined  to  favor  this 
opinion,  but  we  give  it  with  the  caution  that  it  is  best  to  try  it  in  a  small 
w^Y  for  experiment.  We  have  some  vines  of  the  Winnie  which  we  find 
remarkably  hardy  and  vigorous,  but  they  have  not  yet  fmited,  and  we 
have  seen  it  only  in  a  few  cases." 

Though  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  with  many  whether  the  cultivation  of  tlie 
grape  for  wine  extensively  in  this  countiy  will  be  useful,  yet  all  will  un- 
questionably agree  that,  as  table  fruit,  the  more  universal  use  of  the  grape 
among  us  is  most  desirable;  nor  do  we  see  why  the  preparation  of  them  for 
market  as  raisins  mdij  not  yet  be  an  important  business  in  sections  of  our 
country,  so  that  we  shall  not  be  obliged  to  depend  upon  Spain  for  this  species 
of  dried  fruit,  and  may  have  a  great  abundance  of  delicious  grapes  for  eat- 
ing, which  are  both  a  luxury  and  highly  salutary  to  the  health  of  all  classes. 

Considerable  was  said  in  the  last  report  relative  to  the  culture  oi  mustard 
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by  Mr.  Parmalee,  of  Ohio.  We  have  added  in  the  appendix  (No.  IT)  some 
further  accounts  relating  to  this  subject,  and  would  also  here  refer  to  Mr. 
Parmalee's  letters  to  Mr.  Ellsworth,  late  Commissioner  of  Patents,  and 
whicii  are  contained  in  appendix  No.  1,  of  papers  furnished  by  Mr.  Ells- 
worth, as  mentioned  in  his  letter  to  this  oflice.  There  seem  to  be  some 
contradictor^^  statements  in  the  various  articles,  respecting  which  we  offer 
no  opinion,  but  present  the  different  articles  which  contain  the  information 
^s  the  fairest  course  for  us  to  pursue  in  such  a  case.  This  office  is  under 
obligation  both  to  Mr.  Parmalee  and  to  Messrs.  Fell  <fe  Brothers,  as  well  as 
the  different  editors  of  the  agricultural  journals,  from  which  our  extracts 
are  quoted,  for  their  readiness  to  afford  such  information  as  is  in  their  ix)w- 
er.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think,  that  the  culture  of  mustard  may  be 
'Carried  on  profitably  in  our  countiy.  The  editor  of  the  New  York  Farmer 
I  .speaks,  in  his  No.  for  May  last,  of  a  visit  to  a  mustard  factory  in  New  York 
city,  and  says  he  was  there  informed  that  most  of  the  mustard  in  this  coun- 
try is  imported  from  Holland  and  Germany.  10,000  lbs.  were  received 
from  the  Sandwich  islands.  The  price  varies  from  seven  to  nine  cents  per 
pound  for  the  brown,  and  five  to  seven  for  the  white.  American  seed  is 
less  plump,  but  retains  its  strength  longer. 

The  Ohio  Cultivator  mentions  TO  acres  in  that  State  devoted  to  this 
culture,  yielding  TOO  bushels  of  seed.  Messrs.  Fell  ^  Brothers,  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  their  statement  mention  T60  bushels,  or  39,109  pounds,  for 
which  they  paid  |i2,669  TS. 

In  one  of  the  agricultural  journals,  we  meet  with  the  following  recom- 
mendation of  kiln-drying  mustard:  Col.  Clark,  in  a  conversation  during 
a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Farmers'  Club,  recommends  kiln-drying  mus- 
tard, in  order  to  keep  it.  It  may  be  put  into  a  kiln  or  oven  heated  to  about 
140°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  and  dried,  and  afterwards  kept  from 
light  and  air,  and  it  will  thus  retain  its  pungency  a  long  time,  and  be  mucli 
better  than  it  generally  is.  Mustard  has  been  recommended  as  a  profitable 
crop,  but  it  is  apt  to  shatter  out  and  become  a  weed;  or,  in  other  words,  'a 
plant  out  of  place.'  This  might  be  obviated  b}^  keeping  a  field  devoted  to 
it  and  sowed  every  year;  or,  if  sown  sufficiently  thick,  by  being  shattered 
out  in  the  fall  it  might  be  manured,  and,  when  large  enough,  thinned  out, 
and  thus  kept  as  a  constant  crop." 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  vols.  4  and 
5,  we  find  som.e  account,  by  George  Jesty,  of  the  culture  of  mustard  for 
fodder,  or  preparation  for  crops,  v/hich  seems  to  prove  its  value  for  these 
purposes.  He  says  that  it  is  good  both  for  cattle  and  sheep.  The  white 
I  species  is  that  which  he  employs,  as  it  is  not  liable  to  remain  in  the  land 
'after  it  has  been  once  ploughed  up,  as  the  black  will.  A  Mr.  Hale,  who 
was  induced,  by  Mr.  Jesty's  success,  to  try  it,  sa^^s  he  sowed  his  on  fight, 
thill  surface  soil,  subsoil  white  chalk,  which  had  previously  been  cropped. 
consecutively,  as  the  two  last  crops,  with  wheat  and  oats.  He  states  that 
lie  made  a  clean  fallow  with  thrice  ploughing,  &c.,  and,  without  manure, 
sowed  broadcast  sixteen  pounds  of  mustard  on  the  22d  of  July;  and,  ^^oa 
the  2d  of  September,  six  weeks  from  the  day  of  sowing,  (scarcely  a  drop 
of  rain  during  the  whole  period,)  folded  it  off  with  about  300  ewes.  On 
commencing  the  fold,  the  ewes  did  not  appear  to  relish  it;  but  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  eveiy  stalk  was  eaten  bare  to  the  ground;  and,  even  after, 
it  was  consumed  as  quickly  and  eagerly  as  any  other  green  crop."  He  next 
tried  it  in  comparison  with' rape,  to  be  fed  of£  by  sheep,  and  as  a  preixira- 
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tion  for  wheat.  The  experiment  was  in  favor  of  the  mustard,  as  the  pro- 
duce was  considerably  more  than  the  rape;  giving  more  nutritious  food ^. 
and  full  three  weeks  earlier  in  its  growth. 

Mustard  is  also  cultivated  for  its  oil.  The  amount  produced,  according 
to  Veit,  is  12 J  pounds  for  a  bushel,  or  30  pounds  for  100  pounds  of  seed. 

A  better  oil  plant,  however,  and  one  which  may  be  worthy  the  attention 
of  our  agriculturists,  is  the  colza,  of  which  there  are  two  varieties,  the 
summer  and  winter.  An  account  of  this  plan,  together  with  a  treatise  on 
the  method  of  culUire,  translated  from  the  French  by  J.  W.  P.  Lewis,  of 
Boston,  will  be  found  among  the  papers  furnished  by  Mr.  Ellsworth,  and 
referred  to  by  him  in  his  letter  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  appendix 
]No.  1.  Mr.  Lewis  also  received  from  France  some  of  the  seed,  v^hich  has 
been  distributed  from  this  office,  and  it  is  hoped  that  many  a  successful 
trial  will  yet  be  made  to  introduce  it  into  this  countiy's  list  of  products. 
The  oil  is  said  to  be  so  fine  that  it  is  used  in  the  French  light-houses,  as 
well  as  for  various  other  pur]X)ses.  In  Thaer's  Principles  of  Agriculture, 
(now  publishing  in  the  Farmers'  Library  and  Monthly  Journal,)  will  be 
found  a  full  account  of  the  modes  of  culture,  &c.,  as  practised  in  Belgium^ 
taken  from  Schwertz's  Belgian  Husbandly. 

Another  oil  plant  which  is  highly  recommended  is  the  Qnadia  sativciy  a 
native  of  Chili,  from  which  it  is  said  an  oil  may  be  extracted  superior  to 
the  olive  oil.  Mr.  Boussingault  gives  the  following  statement  of  an  expe- 
riment made  by  himself  in  cultivating  the  madia  sativa,  intermixed  with 
carrots,  in  a  fertile  soil,  well  manured  with  farm  dung.  He  says  that  it- 
was  an  excellent  crop.  It  took  127  days  to  come  to  maturity.  The  amount, 
was — Seed,  2,424  pounds,  husks  deducted ;  dried  leaves  emplo3^ed  as  litter^. 
7,700;  carrots,  without  their  leaves,  31,966.  The  seed  gave — of  oil  635.8;, 
of  cake,  1706.76.  100  of  seed  gave,  of  oil  26.24;  cake,  70.72;  loss,  33.4; 
total,  100.  He  says  that  this  agrees  with  results  published  by  others,  but 
the  seed  which  in  the  press  gave  26.24  of  oil  per  cent.,  actually  yielded 
41  per  cent.,  by  analysis,  in  the  laboratoiy.  In  the  Journal  des  Connais- 
sances  Usuelles  et  Pratiques,  vol.  29,  we  find  an  article  on  the  madia 
sativa,  and  its  culture,  (fee,  which  has  been  translated  and  subjoined  in  an 
appendix  to  this  report.  No.  18. 

The  camelitia  sativa,  or  myaoTU77i  satlva — gold  of  pleasure — (Leindotter- 
of  the  Germans,)  is  likewise  recommended  for  culture  as  an  oil  plant  in 
son:ie  of  the  English  agricultural  journals.  A  writer  in  the  Mark  Lane  Ex- 
press, who  tried  it,  says  that  ^^he  drilled  iu  his  seed  on  the  24ili  of  March, 
in  rows,  nine  inches  from  row  to  row.  The  soil  was  a  strong  loam  or  clay,, 
prepared  after  beans.  It  grew  most  luxuriantly  until  the  end  of  May, 
when  he  fed  down  three  acres  by  sheep,  leaving  another  three  for  seed. 
The  sheep  ate  it  most  voraciously  after  it  had  been  fed  down;  and,  to  his 
surprise,  the  plant  shot  up  again,  and  produced  a  fine  crop  of  seed.  If  the 
v/eather  had  been  good,  the  harvest  would  have  been  three  weeks  earlier 
than  it  was  in  the  latter  part  of  July.  He  cut  it  with  a  sickle,  the  same  as 
wheat,  bound  it  in  sheaves,  put  it  up  in  rows  till  dry,  then  threshed  it  out. 
The  quantity  of  seed  from  the  three  acres  yielded  72  bushels,  of  56  to  60 
pounds  weight  each.  The  other  three  acres  were  not  harvested  at  the  date 
of  his  letter,  (August  21,)  but  he  expected  a  fine  yield ;  and,  after  the  crop,  to 
prepare  the  land  for  wheat,  as  he  felt  convinced  that  it  does  not  impoverish 
the  land  like  most  other  crops.  The  straw,  likewise,  he  mentions  may  be 
used  by  cutting  it  up  into  chatf,  and  thus  an  excellent  food  is  produced  of  a 
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very  nutritious  nature,  as  the  stalks  abound  in  a  gelatinoxis  substance  asr 
weli  as  the  chaff;  or,  burnt  into  ashes,  it  makes  maaure;  or,  being  small 
and  durable,  they  make  good  thatching."  He  concludes  by  saying  that 
there  are  so  many  valuable  properties  about  it,  it  will  prove  unrivalled;  the 
oil,  the  oil  cake,  (of  a  most  nutritious  nature,)  the  plenty  of  green  herbage^, 
for  sheep,  all  recommend  it  most  highly.  The  oil  cake  he  tried  upoii. 
bullocks,  sheep,  and  calves,  and  they  liked  it  so  much  that  he  determined 
to  have  no  other.  He  says  that  it  is  a  fine  herbaceous  tonic;  combined: 
with  mucilage,  gluten,  and  gum,  where  the  linseed  is  not. 

In  Lawson's  Agricultural  Manual,  he  says:  The  gold  of  pleasure  pro- 
duces a  finer  oil  for  burning  than  the  rape  or  mustard,  having  a  brighter 
flame,  less  smoke,  and  scarcely  any  smell.    It  succeeds  better  than  any  of 

I  the  other  cruciferous  oil-plants  on  light,  shallow,  dry  soils,  and  arrives  so- 
soon  at  maturity,  that  in  the  south  of  Europe  it  produces  two  crops  in  a- 
season.  In  several  of  the  more  northerly  districts  of  the  continent,  as  the; 
north  of  France,  Germany,  and  Holland,  although  it  will  not  produce  two- 
crops  in  the  season,  it  is  found  very  useful  for  sowing  in  June,  or  beginning- 
of  July,  where  other  crops  have  failed;  and  when  sown  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season,  it  maybe  removed,  to  be  succeeded  by  turnips,  grass,  seeds,  <fec. 
Besides  the  use  of  its  seed  for  oil,  the  stem  yields  a  coarse  fibre  for  makiBg; 
sack,  sail-cloth,  &c.,  and,  being  small,  hard,  and  durable,  are  used  for 
thatching  temporary  erections,  and  also  for  making  coarse  packing  paper.. 
A  superior  variety  has  lately  been  introduced  into  France,  under  the  name- 
of  la  cameline  majcur,  and  which  differs  from  the  common  in  being  of" 
stronger  growth,  producing  more  seed  pods,  which  contain  a  greater  num- 
ber of  larger  and  more  oily  seeds.  One  circumstance  deserving  of  atten-^ 
tion  is,  that  it  is  never  found  to  be  at  all  injured  by  insects."  Boussin- 
gault  gives  the  productiveness  of  the  gold  of  pleasure,  of  oil  27  per  cent.., 
and  of  cake  72  per  cent. 

Thaer,  in  his  Principles  of  Agriculture,  also  speaks  of  it  thus:  This-- 
plant  grows  wild,  and  is  sometimes  very  troublesome  among  flax.  It  grows; 
to  the  height  of  one  or  two  feet;  the  stem  is  angular,  haiiy,  and  branch- 
ing; the  leaves  are  lanceolate,  and  embrace  the  stem  at  their  basis;  the 
iloAvers  are  yellow,  and  grow  in  clusXers  at  the  top  of  the  stem.  The  plants-, 
delight  in  sandy  soils,  provided  they  are  rich;  and  it  is  on  such  soils  that 
it  is  cultivated,  but  it  exhausts  them  in  a  great  degree.  It  is  sown  in  April., 
and  gathered  about  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August.  It  is  less  sub- 
ject than  other  oil  plants  to  the  ravages  of  insects,  and  seldom  fails  entirely. 

I  Its  produce  scarcely  exceeds  five  bushels  per  acre.    [This  is  an  evident. 

'  juistake  of  the  translator.]  A  bushel  ought  to  yield  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
four  lbs.  of  oil. "  Another  author  says  that  it  has  the  peculiar  advantage  oF 
ripening  its  seeds  in  the  short  space  of  three  months  from  the  time  of  sow- 
ing, and  thus  is  sown  in  spring,  when  winter  colza  or  rape  has  perished  in. 
the  winter.  The  amount  sown  is  said  to  be  less  than  two  pounds  to  ai:^ 
acre,  mixed  with  sand  to  distribute  it  more  equally;  then  it  is  harrowed  by 
a  bush  harrow,  and  as  it  will  grow  on  very  poor  land,  it  needs  no  more- 
manure  than  was  left  by  the  last  crop.  With  the  stems  brooms  are  made^ 
and  in  some  places  it  is  cultivated  for  this  purpose.  Yeit  says  that  it  is  ies^ 
injured  than  any  of  the  other  oil  plants  by  frost,  drought,  or  wet  weather. 
In  seed  he  states  that  it  yields  two  to  three  schaffel  (a  schaffel.  Bavarian., 
is  nearly  6J  English  bushels)  per  morgen — about  0.842  of  an  English  acre. 
He  says  that  it  yields  28  pounds  of  oifand  66  pounds  of  oil  cake  out  of  H^O 
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pounds.  Professor  Burger,  also,  of  Vienna;  gives  a  similar  account  of  the 
gold  of  pleasure,  which  we  here  translate.  He  says:  The  gold  of  pleas- 
ure (myagrimi  sativum)  deserves  the  highest  regard  for  a  loose  sandy 
soil;  deficient  in  Jaunus^  and  in  which  the  other  oil  plants  do  not  thrive, 
because  it  does  not  suffer  on  account  of  dryness,  is  not  attacked  by  insects, 
and  yields,  in  the  given  circumstances,  a  fair  crop.  This  plant  has  been 
planted  often  in  lower  Carinthia,  along  the  Drave,  in  bad  sandy  fields,  filled, 
with  stones,  but  it  is  rarely  found  in  deep  loamy  and  fruitful  soils,  although 
there  greater  harvest  may  be  expected.  I  think,  after  numerous  observa- 
tions made  for  many  years,  in  different  localities,  on  the  success  of  the 
plant,  that  it  particularly  agrees  with  a  not  too  loose  sand  soil  in  a  warm  and 
dry  climate.  A  field  which  has  been  manured  during  former  years  is  most 
suitable  to  it.  It  may  be  sowed  at  any  time  during  the  spring,  since  it  is 
not  much  injured  by  dryness,  and  is  of  rapid  growth.  It  is  also  suited  for 
a  late  sowing,  although  the  earlier  is  always  most  preferable;  from  March 
to  the  niiddle  of  May  is  the  proper  time  with  us,  (Austria.)  It  must  be 
harrowed  and  hoed.  On  an  average  it  yields  12,  and  in  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  18  metzen  for  a  yoke,  or  20  to  30  bushels  for  about  \\ 
acres."  A  metzen  of  seed  weighs  from  75  to  SI  lbs.,  and  yields  18  to  24 
Jbs.  ofoil."  '  \ 

The  cultivation  of  the  castor  bean,  also,  for  its  oil,  is  gaining  grounH 
among  us,  and  promises  to  reward  the  industry  of  those 'Avho  turn  their 
attention  to  it.  The  American  Farmer  for  May  14,  1845,  contains  an  ac- 
count, taken  from  the  Southern  Whig,  of  an  experiment  to  this  effect  made 
in  Georgia  by  Mr.  Joshua  Willis,  of  Troup  county,  which  we  here  subjoin: 
During  the  past  year  he  manufactured  about  1,500  gallons  of  oil,  which 
was  mostly,  we  believe,  purchased  by  the  druggists  and  physicians  of  Co- 
lumbus and  the  circumjacent  country.  :  We  were  favored  with  a  specimen 
of  the  article  referred  to,  and  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  fair  and  beautiful 
oil — almost  destitute  of  color  or  smell,  and  as  little  of  the  unpleasant 
flavor  peculiar  to  the  castor  oil  bean  as  is  consistent  with  an  unadulterated 
preparation.  Clear,  bland,  free  from  rancidity,  and  without  any  foreign 
admixture,  it  constitutes  an  admirable  ar^cle  for  domestic  use,  aj^d,  in  our 
hands,  manifested  mildly  but  effectually  its  cathartic  property.  vThe  East 
Indies  have  hitherto  furnished  probably  seven-eighths  of  aU  the  oil  con- 
sumed in  England;  but  for  the  last  several  years  American  oil,  derived 
chiefiy  from  the  British  colonies  and  the  western  States,  lias  been  exported 
to  that  bountiy  to  the  amount  perhaps  of  from  fifty  to  eighty  thousand 
pounds  annually.  The  latter  article,  though  confessedly  of  fine  quahty, 
and  possessing  a  flavor  superior  to  the  East  India  oil,  has  yet  been  regarded 
as  objectionable  on  account  of  the  deposite  (in  cold  weather)  of  a  white 
flaky  matter,  which  some  have  supposed  to  be  margaratine — a  fatty  salt, 
consisting  of  the  two  proximate  constituents,  margaratic  acid  ^wdi  glycerine. 
Others  have  supposed  it  to  be  the  result  of  adulteration  from  olive  oil, 
which  is  known,  at  low  temperatures,  to  deposite  what  Pelouze  and  Soudet 
regard  the  margarite  and  oleate  of  glycerite,  (the  hyd rated  oxide  of  gly- 
cerine;) an  unlikely  supposition,  however,  in  our  estimation,  as  most  of  the 
latter  oil  is  imported  into  this  country  from  the  south  of  Europe,  and  at  too 
high  a  price  to  warrant  the  fraud  of  admixture  Avith  the  castor  oil  designed 
for  exportation.  We  are  rather  inclined  to  the  belief  that  such  deposite,  so 
frequently  found  in  the  American  article,  is  from  the  liberal  mixture  of  ani- 
mal oil^  ( Adejps  suillus,)  which  does  not  sustain  its  fluidity  under  from  78. 5 
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deg.  to  87.5  deg.  This  may  perhaps  account  for  the  ranciid  and  acrid 
nature  of  some  of  the  castor  oil  of  commerce,  as  the  olein  of  the  lard  readily 
becomes  rancid:  i.  e.  acquires  a  disagreeable  odor  and  acid  properties  by 
exposure  to  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  Indeed^  the  deposite  of  marga- 
ratine  from  castor  oil,  if  any,  should  be  exceedingly  small,  as  not  more 
than  0,002  of  the  entire  products  of  saponification  consist  of  margaritic 
acid.  The  oil  manufactured  by  Mr.  Willis,  we  believe,  fully  sustains  the 
truth  of  this  last  remark,  and,  as  a  specimen  of  southern  enterprise,  alike 
honorable  to  his  skill  and  industry,  commends  itself  to  the  public  con- 
fidence and  ])opular  use.  Mr.  W.  will  be  prepared  to  execute  large  orders 
this  fall  and  winter,  and  assures  us  that  it  shall  not  cost,  to  druggists  or 
other  purchasers  whom  he  may  supply,  more  than  the  best  article  does 
from  any  other  quarter;  and  all  he  asks  is,  that,  other  things  being  equals 
home  nianufacture  may  have  the  preference. "> 

Again:  The  following  calculation  may  aid  those  who  wish  for  further  in- 
1  formation  respecting  this  product:  '■'■Castor  beans. — A  friend,  who  has 
statistical  information  with  respect  to  the  production  of  the  castor  bean,  and 
the  manufacture  of  the  oil,  handed  us,  a  few  days  since,  the  following  cal- 
culation, which  we  cheerfully  publish,  trusting  that  the  farmers  of  our 
vicinity  will  look  to  the  enterprise  and  test  its  efficiency.  Say  40  farm^ers 
plant  20  acres  each;  800  acres,  at  35  bushels  per  acre,  would  yield  28,000 
bushels;  28,000  bushels,  at  50  cents  per  bushel,  would  amount  to  ,^14,000; 
1,225  barrels  cost  $1  each,  $1,225;  freight  to  New  York,  at  $1  50  per 
barrel,  §1,838.  .Charges  for  insurance,  &c.,  &c.,  il  per  barrel,  f  1,225. 
Two  hand?  to  make  oil,  say  $51 2.  Total  of  expenses,  $18,800.  28,000 
bushels  of  beans  will  yield  1  f  gallons  oil  per  bushel;  49,000  gallons  in  all — 
at  60  cents  per  gallon,  $29,400.  Deduct  expenses,  $18,800,  and  the  40 
farmers,  witii  20  acres  each,  would  realize  the  handsome  profit  of  $10,600. 
This  may  be  considered  figure  work,  and  an  easy  way  to  speculate  on 
paper;  but  we  hope  the  experiment  will  be  tried  by  our  enterprising  neigh- 
bors."— Lexington  ( Missoiii^i )  Express. 

The  castor  oil  bean,  it  is  said,  will  yield  60  per  cent,  of  oil,  which  is  a 
larger  proportion  than  most  of  the  oil  plants. 

A  plant  called  the  bene  plant  ( Sesamum  orientate )  is  also  higlil}^  recom- 
mended, on  account  of  the  large  quantity  of  oil  which  it  contains.  It  is  de- 
rived from  the  West  India  islands,  where  it  was  introduced  from  Africa,^ 
and  is  somewhat  known  in  the  southern  States.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Merriam 
to  this  office  contains  a  description  of  it. — (See  appendix  No.  19.)  It  is 
said,  likewise,  to  be  possessed  of  valuable  medical  virtues.  It  seems^  from 
Mr.  Merriam's  account,  that  the  oil  is  light  colored  and  flavorless;  but  it; 
contains  too  much  mucilage  to  make  soap.  In  the  Farmers'  Cyclopedia, 
we  find  an  account  of  this  plant,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  oil  pressed 
from  its  seeds  will  keep  many  years  without  acquiring  any  rancid  taste;  but 
in  two  years  becomes  quite  mild,  and  can  be  used  for  salads,  (fcc.  Nina 
pounds  of  the  seed  are  said  to  yield  upwards  of  two  pounds  of  fine  oil. 

"  It  is  described  to  be  an  annual  plant,  growing  like  cotton,  three  to  six- 
feet  high,  with  numerous  square  pods,  about  1^  inch  long,  filled  with, 
seeds  about  the  size  of  flax  seeds.  The  product  is  about  12  or  15  bushels; 
jvdY  acre,  and  the  proportion  of  oil  yielded  to  the  pressure  has  been  esti- 
mated as  equal  to  half  the  measure  of  the  seed;"  and  by  some  in  still 
greater  proportion.    It  is  sown  in  April,  and  gathered  in  September. 

A  plant  of  the  cabbage  or  colewort  species — also  used,  indeed^  as  a  vegeta- 
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l>le — is  the  broccoli,  which  we  mention  here  for  the  purpose  of  directing" 
those  who  may  feel  interested  to  learn  respecting  its  culture  to  the  paper 
iprepared  by  Dr.  Junius  Smith — the  same  gentleman  to  whom  the  office 
"was  indebted,  in  the  report  of  the  preceding  year,  for  his  valuable  re- 
anarks  on  the  cultivation  of  celery.  His  modes  are  based  on  actual  expeii- 
tnents,  and  are  entitled  to  attention  from  his  long  acquaintance,  by  his 
residence  in  England,  with  the  best  methods  adopted  there  for  raising 
aiiany  of  the  garden  vegetables.    (See  appendix  No.  20.) 

The  coloring  plants  are  also  worthy  of  notice — especially  madder  and 
indigo.  Each  of  the  topics  was  adverted  to  in  the  last  report.  Since 
then,  we  have  observed  some  articles  pubhshed  in  the  agricultural  papers, 
.  ^vhich  appear  to  furnish  some  additional  valuable  information;  and  we 
therefore  have  placed  them  in  an  appendix.  No.  21.  The  communications 
<)f  Messrs.  Winifree,  Partridge,  and  Spalding,  in  the  American  Agricultu- 
list  for  November,  1845,  and  Februaiy,  1846,  are  full  of  interesting  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  preparation  and  culture  of  indigo.  That  it  affords 
-a  favorable  object  towards  which  the  enterprise  of  a  portion  of  the  south 
might  be  advantageously  turned,  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt.  The  great 
^object  seems  to  be  to  recover  the  lost  method  of  preparing  the  article  for 
market. 

Mr.  Boussingault  states,  that  in  Venezuela  those  soils  were  preferred  for 
Indigo  which  are  light,  and  susceptible  of  irrigation — a  condition  which  he 
pronounces  all  but  indispensable  to  profitable  cultivation  between  the  trop- 
ics. Indigo,  he  says,  "  requires  a  warm  climate,  at  an  elevation  of  about 
3,250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  where  the  mean  temperature  is  not 
more  than  from  72°  to  To°  Fahrenheit,  the  indigo  husbandry  cannot  be  car- 
iried  on  to  advantage. ' '  In  the  valley  d 'Aragua,  where  the  best  plantations 
.are  met  with,  the  plant  is  sowed  in  lines — the  holes  destined  to  receive  the 
■.^seed  being  about  If  inch  in  depth,  and  somewhat  more  than  25  inches 
apart.  A  pinch  of  seed  is  dropped  into  each  hole,  and  is  covered  with  a 
little  earth.  The  sowing  takes  place  in  soils  that  are  moist  but  well 
^drained,  or  in  situations  generally  which  have  no  system  of  irrigation  at 
^tlie  period  of  the  first  rains.  The  seeds  shoot  in  the  course  of  the  first 
week;  hoeing  is  j^erformed  in  the  course  of  the  month.  The  first  cutUng 
^akes  place  when  the  plant  is  coming  into  flower;  from  50  to  60  days  gene- 
Tally  intervene  from  the  sowing  to  this  cutting;  but  the  time  necessary  for 
the  development  of  the  leaves  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  climate." 
Near  Maracaibo,  where  the  mean  temperature  is  about  78°  Fahr.,  the 
.gathering  does  not  take  place  before  the  third  month.  The  second  cutting 
is  performed  from  45  to  50  days  after  the  first,  and  in  this  way  several  sue- 
--cessive  crops  are  obtained,  until  it  is  seen  that  the  plant  begins  to  degen- 
-erate.  In  good  soils  the  indigo  will  last  for  two  years;  in  soils  of  an  in- 
ferior quality,  the  crop  is  generally  annual. 

The  indigo  harvest  is  immediately  transported  to  tanks,  or  large  rectan- 
_vgular  reservoirs,  built  of  masonry  and  disposed  on  different  levels,  the  superior 
or  steeping  tank  being  much  larger  than  the  two  others.  Some  in  the  valley 
-^i' Aragua,"  he  says,  are  upwards  of  20  feet  long  by  15  wide,  and  20  inches 
<ieep.  The  second  or  mashing  tank  is  narrower  and  deeper  than  the 
ifornier.  The  third  or  depositing  tank  receives  the  liquor  from  the  mash- 
ing tank,  a]id  there  the  indigo  subsides.  Some  do  not  use  the  third  tank, 
but  have  the  deposite  take  place  in  the  masiiing  tank.  The  loav^es  ar?, 
;tlu*own  into  the  steeper,  covered  with  water,  and  kept  down  by  planks  loaded 
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with  stones;  fermentation  soon  begins,  and  is  allowed  to  continue  for  about 
18  hours." 

It  is  in  the  management  of  this  first  operation,"  says  M.  Boussingault, 
^^lies  much  of  the  art  of  the  indigo  maker.  If  it  is  too  long  continued, 
some  part  of  the  coloring  matter  is  destroyed,  and  by  stopping  it  too  soon 
the  indigo  is  left  in  the  leaves.  When  the  fermentation  is  judged  to  have 
gone  on  long  enough,  the  liquor  is  run  off  into  the  battery  and  vigorously 
stirred  until  the  grain  is  deposited.  The  fluid  is  then  either  let  into  the 
'subsider  or  left  in  the  battery,  and  the  deposite  is  complete  at  the  end  of 
about  20  hours;  the  fluid  floating  above  is  drawn  off,  and  the  indigo  paste 
is  scooped  out  and  placed  on  cloths  to  drain.  When  firm  enough  it  is 
divided  up  into  lumps,  and  these  are  set  in  the  shade  to  diy.  The  product 
in  the  valley  d'Aragua  is,  in  good  soil  and  with  care,  280  pounds  per 
hectare,  or  about  112  pounds  per  English  acre.  In  Carolina  it  is  not  as 
productive,  &-c.  In  the  East  Indies,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  the  growth 
of  indigo  takes  place  on  sandy  soils  which  are  not  irrigated,  and  in  which 
vegetation  is  only  possible  during  the  rainy  season.  Immediately  after 
rains  have  set  in,  in  December,  the  land  is  ploughed  tsvice  superficially, 
the  indigo  is  sown  broadcast,  and  the  seed  harrowed  in  by  dragging  a  fagot 
of  bamboos  over  the  surface,  or  treading  it  in  by  a  flock  of  sheep.  The 
first  and  principal  gathering  is  in  March.  Any  other  crop  is  purely  casual ^ 
and  depends  wholly  on  the  rain  that  falls.  The  drought,  so  frequent  on 
the  coast,  affects  it.  The  harvest  takes  place  after  the  flowering  season. 
The  crop  is  dried  in  the  sun;  the  plant  is  then  beaten  with  switches,  and 
thus  the  leaves  are  detached  from  the  stems;  after  which,  to  make  them 
perfecdy  dry,  they  are  again  placed  in  the  sun;  Avhen  they  are  reduced  to 
coarse  powder,  and  hauled  over  to  the  indigo  manufacturer." 

^^On  the  coast  of  Coromandel,"  says  M.  Boussingault,  "^^the  indigo  is 
always  extracted  from  the  dried  leaves;  which,  bruised  and  broken,  are 
steeped  in  three  or  four  times  their  bulk  of.  cold  water  for  two  or  three 
hours.  The  indigo  is  then  filtered  through  a  loose  stuff  made  of  goat's 
hair;  the  filtered  liquor  is  beaten  for  two  hours;  then  five  gallons  of  lime- 
water  are  added  for  100  pounds  of  dried  leaves;  the  mixture  is  stirred,  and 
left  to  settle.  When  the  deposite  is  formed,  the  water  on  the  top  is  dr^wn 
off;  the  sediment  is  washed  in  a  little  boiling  Avater  and  thrown  on  a  cloth, 
dried  and  drained.  Then  it  is  pressed  and  cut  into  lumps,  and  thoroughly 
dried  in  the  air.  In  this  process  there  is  no  fermentation.  This  indigo  is 
not  much  esteemed  in  commerce;  it  is  heavy,  of  a  pale  blue,  rough  when 
broken,"  &c. 

In  the  Polytechnisches  Archiv  for  1841,  mention  is  made  of  experiments 
to  produce  indigo  from  the  Polygonum  tinctorium.  The  Societe  d 'En- 
couragement, w^c,  in  France,  offered  a  premium  in  reference  to  this  object, 
and  some  indigo  of  a  fair  quality  was  produced.  The  per  centum  of  indigo 
in  the  plant,  however,  is  so  small  that  there  seems  little  reason  to  expect  any 
productive  results  from  its  manufacture  from  that  plant.  Boussingault,  iu 
his  Rural  Economy,  says:  This  plant  is  a  native  of  China,  and  was 
brought  to  France  and  propagated  under  tlie  care  of  M.  de  Lille.  In  the 
course  of  three  months  it  has  thrown  out  all  its  leaves,  and  in  the  south  of 
France  it  never  fails  to.  ripen  in  the  seed.  From  some  experiments  tl-at 
have  been  made,  the  leaves  of  the  polygonum  appear  to  contain  about  the 
five  thousandth  of  their  weight  of  indigo;  and  as  the  acre  of  land  wiii 
yield  between  11,000  and  11,900  pounds  weight  of  leaves,  the  produce  of 
the  coloring  matter  will  com.c  to  iipvv\irds  of  5(3 i-  pounds."  BI.  de  Vibiiori:! 
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proposes  to  reduce  the  colored  and  insoluble  indigo  to  the  colorless  and  in- 
soluble state,  by  means  of  a  salt  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  in  contact  with 
an  alkali,  and  subsequently  to  restore  its  color  and  effect  its  precipitation 
by  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  M.  Boussingault  says  that  this  would 
undoubtedly  be  a  great  improvement.  As  we  are  speaking  of  dye  plants^ 
we  may  here  say,  that  it  is  stated  in  an  English  journal  that  the  outer  case 
of  the  balsam  affords  a  beautiful  orange  dye,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the 
cultivation  of  this  plant  may  be  an  object  worthy  of  attention. 

One  of  the  agricultural  journals  thus  speaks  of  the  subject  of  indigo 
and  madder  as  articles  of  culture,  which  deserve  notice,  in  view  of  the 
over-production  of  cotton  in  the  southern  States.  The  suggestions  are  val- 
uable, and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  either  of  the  products  may  be 
so  cultivated  as  to  prove  a  remunerating  one:  Among  the  new  articles  of 
product  which  we  have  seen  recommended  to  the  adoption  of  the  southern 
planters  by  the  southern  press  are  those  of  indigo  and  madder,  both  articles 
of  vital  importance  to  the  manufacturing  interest,  and  each  offering  in  itself, 
to  a  very  large  extent,  an  encouraging  reward  for  a  large  am.ount  of  labor 
now  but  indifierently  paid  for.  Of  madder ^  there  are  consumed  in  dyeing 
at  least  a  million  of  dollars  a  year,  and  we  should  presume  that  the  value 
of  i7idigo  used  in  the  same  way  would  amount  to  an  equal  sum;  so, that, 
if  these  estimates  be  placed  upon  proper  data,  these  two  articles  alone  will 
enable  southern  planters  to  substitute  the  culture  of  them  to  that  extent  for 
cotton ;  and  thus,  by  diverting  so  much  of  their  soil  and  force  from  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton,  they  may  effectuate  a  threefold  good:  First,  deci-ease  the 
product  of  cotton  to  the  standard  of  demand;  second,  re-establish  an  equi- 
tcible  value  for  it;  and,  third,  procure  a  just  reward,  in  the  price  of  indigo 
and  madder,  for  the  surplus  labor  of  their  plantations." 

In  the  New  York  Farmer  and  Mechanic  for  March  some  mention  is 
made  of  a  discussion  on  the  subject  of  madder  in  the  New  York  Farmers' 
Club,  in  which  it  is  stated  that,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  last  year's 
importation  (for  1844)  was  about  $1,800,000.  The  British  import  of  mad- 
der in  1839  was  about  20,000,000  pounds;  in  1841,  27,000,000;  in  1842^ 
20,000,000.  British  duty  2  shillings  a  hundred  pounds  on  ground  madder^ , 
and  sixpence  on  raw  madder.  The  price  varies  from  14  to  17  cents  per 
pound.  It  is  further  said  that,  as  it  must  be  mowed  to  give  growth  to  the 
roots,  the  leaves  will  make  a  fodder  nearly  equal  to  lucerne.  The  extract 
of  madder  is  called  garamine.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  calico  printing 
works  in  our  country,  there  are  printed  weekly  166,000  pieces,  or  8,632,000 
pieces  per  year,  (the  average  price  6  to  8  cents  per  yard;)  which  gives,  at  $2 
per  piece,  ,§17,264,000.  Were  all  these  establishments  working  to  their  full 
ability  in  what  are  termed  fast-color  prints,  Qd^oh  piece  of  which  needs  from 
1  to  3  pounds  of  madder,  it  would  reach  to  5  or  6  thousand  tons  weight — 
in  value  over  $2,000,000.  But  as  fast  colors  are  not  used  in  half,  estimating 
them  at  75,000  pieces,  requiring  1^  pound  each  on  an  average,  there  will 
be  consumed  nearly  6,000,000  pounds  a  year — amounting,  at  17  cents,  to 
$1,000,000;  to  say  nothing  of  its  use  in  dyeing,  or  for  various  other  pur- 
poses. No  substitute  has  yet  been  discovered  for  permanently  fixing  the 
colors,  so  that  madder  must  be  considered  essential  to  the  calico  printer.  It 
-^.v'AX  be  seen,  therefore,  that  there  is  much  encouragement  for  its  culture  to 
t.Lipply  our  own  mai  ket;  and  as  the  British  duty  is  only  about  one-half 
farthing  per  pound,  it  may  be  profitably  exported. 

It  is  stated  in  tiie  American  Agriculturist  that  diiriiig  the  year  1845 
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10,000  bags,  equivalent  to  70)  tons  of  sumach^  nearly  one  twentieth  of  the 
home  consumption,  have  beeii^-sent  from  the  south,  principally  from  Vir- 
ginia. The  writer  says  that  such  as  can  b3  raised  in  South  Carolina,  Geor- 
gia, Alabama,  and  more  particularly  Florida,  would  be  of  better  quality. 
It  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  planted  soon,  so  as  not  to  become 
too  old.  This  is  said  to  be  an  important  fact  for  southern  planters  ;  for  by 
planting  the  seed,  and  mowing  down  the  sheets  three  times  annually,  they 
might  obtain  from  3  to  5  tons  per  acre,  with  much  less  expense  and  trou- 
ble than  by  gathering  and  bringing  honae  the  natural  growth,  scattered  ex- 
tensively over  the  country.  The  sumach  is  perennial,  and  when  once 
planted  would  last  for  ages ;  the  crop,  when  sown,  annually  increasing, 
until  the  ground  becomes  full  of  roots.  In  the  same  journal  for  September, 
1843,  may  be  found  an  article  on  the  cultivation  of  sumach,  with  the  time 
for  cutting,  and  modes  of  preparing  for  the  marked 

While  speaking  of  products  the  culture  of  which  may  be  tried  in  our 
country,  it  may  not  be  unworthy  of  notice  to  allude  to  the  following  state- 
ment, which  we  find  in  the  London  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  November  1, 
1845  :  The  French,  in  despair  of  getting  genuine  attar  of  roses,  which 
is  always  excessively  adulterated,  have  taken  to  searching  for  a  substitute, 
and  seem  to  have  tound  one  in  Pelargonium  capitatum.  We  learn  that  M» 
Demarosn  has  tried  the  experiment  oi  cultivating  this  plant  in  the  open  air,- 
in  a  loamy  soil.  He  planted  100  rods  with  5,00U  cuttings  ;  they  grew  fast, 
and  in  October  he  gathered  the  crop,  which  amounted  to  from  4  to  8  pounds 
of  leaves  and  stems  each  plant.  When  distilled,  the  product  of  essential 
oil  was  much  larger  than  could  be  obtained  from  roses,  and  the  water  was 
found  excellent  for  perfumery.  The  quality  of  the  articles  prepared  from 
this  essence  was  considered  by  the  best  judges  to  bo  far  superior  to  that  of 
roses  in  their  present  state  of  adulteration,  in  short,  the  experimsnt  was 
so  successful  and  profitable  that  it  is  about  to  be  repeated  on  a  large  scale." 

In  the  last  report  mention  was  made  oCspurnj  as  a  product  which  might 
be  useful  in  this  country.  In  the  Journal  des  Connaissances  Usuelles  e£ 
Pratiques,  volume  29,  we  find  a  notice  of  a  giant  spurry,  a  translation  of 
which  we  subjoin  io  an  appendix.  No,  22. 

The  subject  of  artichokes  was  also  noticed  in  the  last  report  ;  and  we 
may  here  add  a  statement  which  was  published  in  the  American  Farmer 
for  November,  1845,  from  Mr.  S.  Weller,  of  Brinkleyville,  North  Carolina. 
He  is  speaking  of  the  field  culture,  and  he  says  :  "  To  the  use  for  stock  gen- 
erally, and  swine  in  particular,  I  invite  the  attention  of  planters.  I  selected 
a  spot  of  very  moderate  fertility,  which  some  would  call  poor  land ;  and 
after  running  furrows  about  3  feet  apart,  I  put  in  the  drills,  ere  planting,  a 
few  old  cornstalks  by  way  of  manure,  then  dropped  bits  of  artichoke  about 
10  inches  apart,  and  covered  them  with  the  plough.  The  after  culture  was 
very  little,  as  that  of  scarifying  the  ground  with  the  harrow  and  cultivator 
2  or  3  times,  and  giving  very  little  hoe  work.  They  grew  very  luxuriantly ; 
and  in  the  beginning  of  winter  the  furrows,  where  the  plants  were,  were 
opened,  and  the  artichokes  gathered  are  all  appearing  in  the  drills.  I  filled 
several  empty  flour  barrels,  and  those  thus  saved  kept  perfectly  sound,  in  a 
cellar,  till  spring,  when  some  were  planted,  and  the  rest  fed  to  swine  ;  and 
in  the  ground  where  the  first  patch  was  planted,  early  last  spring,  the  young 
plants  came  up  as  thick  almost  as  they  could  stand.  All  but  the  few  in 
the  drills  were  dug  up  and  fed  to  my  hogs.  Having  seen  accounts  in  the 
Cultivator  of  one  gentleman  in  Alabama,  and  another  in  Massachusetts. 
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who  each  made  about  700  bushels  to  the  acre,  I  was  desirous  to  ascertain 
the  yield  of  mine  as  near  as  I  could,  and-made  out  20  bushels  on  the  twen- 
tieth  of  an  acre,  or  that  the  yield  of  my  poor  ground  was  not  much  more 
than  half  of  the  two  named  north  and  south.  But  I  was  so  much  encour- 
aged by  the  result,  that  I  planted  nearly  two  acres  last  spring,  in  lots  where 
I  can  keep  my  swine  in  the  winter.  I  have  just  given  these  their  last  work- 
ing, and  they  all  look  very  promising.  The  severe  dry  spell  here  has  af- 
fected them  less,  I  believe,  than  any  other  field  culture  vegetable.  There 
are  some  striking  advantages  in  artichoke  culture.  One  is,  their  great  and 
sure  yield,  compared  with  that  of  most  other  plants.  For  instance,  I  con- 
sider their  produce  ten  times  greater  than  that  of  corn,  and  with  far  les^ 
labor  in  the  culture.  Again  :  they  keep  perfectly  sound  in  the  winter  in 
almost  any  situation,  either  gathered  or  left  in  the  ground.  If  the  latter, 
hogs  can  help  themselves  at  any  period  after  the  crop  is  matured,  till  they 
are  again  cultivated.  The  tops  (an  abundant  yield  of  them,  too)  are  good 
for  stock,  (green  or  cured,)  or  they  are  valuable  to  put  in  the  drills  Tor  a 
succeedmg  crop,  and  tend  to  thus  improve  the  soil  where  cultivated — on 
the  principle  that  the  litter  or  tops  of  any  vegetable  is  the  best  help  in  the 
way  of  manure  for  that  vegetable,  as  cornstalks  put  in  drills  is  the  best  lit- 
ter for  corn,  as  I  have  found  from  several  years'  experience.  Where  the  arti- 
choke tops  were  in  the  drills  this  year,  1  find  the  most.  I  have  lately  learned 
that  a  gentleman  in  Nash  county  brought  a  very  superior  kind  of  artichoke 
from  Tennessee,  and  that  the  yield  and  g:rowth  are  truly  astonishing  ;  and 
that  so  anxious  are  his  neighbors  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages  that 
they  gave  him  $2  a  bushel  for  seed.  I  have  been  told,  from  the  same 
source  of  information,  that  the  Nash  farmer  has  a  field  of  20  acres  now  in 
culture,  and  that  the  tops  are  higher  than  a  man's  head.  If  so,  they  are 
rather  higher  than  mine  are  now.  I  shall  certainly,  if  I  live,  try  and  pro- 
cure a  bushel  for  seed  of  said  kind,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  compare 
with  my  indigenous  variety;  and  if  found  superior,  or  answerable  to  the 
stirring  description  of  the  Tennessee  kind,  I  shall  communicate  the  fact  for 
your  useful  print  in  due  time." 

Such  facts  as  these,  taken  in  connexion  with  such  as  have  been  men- 
tioned in  former  reports,  seem  sufficiently  conclusive  as  to  its  utility  as  a 
product  for  cultivation. 

The  cultivation  of  arrow  root  seems  to  promise  success  in  Georgia.  A 
notice  to  this  effect  appears  in  one  of  the  public  journals.  "  Georgia  ar- 
row root.— \Nq  have  received  from  Col.  Hallowes,  of  Camden  county,  a 
very  superior  specimen  of  arrow  root,  of  his  own  manufacture.  Col.  H., 
we  are  pleased  to  learn,  is  extensively  engaged  in  the  culture  and  manu- 
facture of  this  article.  His  preparations  for  separating  the  powder  and  dry- 
ins:  it  are  extensive  and  costly.  He  has  been  entirely  successful,  and  now 
offers  for  sale  between  4,0U0  and  5,000  lbs.,  as  the  result  of  his  last  year's 
operations.  Col.  H.  warrants  it  not  only  to  be  entirely  free  from  all  impu- 
rities, but  also  to  be  decidedly  superior  to  the  imported  article." — Savannah 
Republican, 

Iti  appendix  No.  23  will  be  fonnd  ao  inU'restirg  statement  of  the  profits 
of  cuUiVf?.fiog  locust  timber. 

As  to  the  products  of  the  dairy ^  which  were  noticed  in  former  reports,  we 
have  gathered  some  interesting  extracts  from  the  agricultural  journals,  both 
-of  our  own  country,  and  those  of  England,  some  of  which  we  shall  embody 
in  these  pages,  and  refer  for  others  to  the  appendix  No.  24,  on  these  subjects. 
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The  preparation  of  butter  has  become  an  object  o  greater  interest  to  our 
farmers  now  than  it  was  formerly — as  much  now  depends  on  this  to  secure 
its  introduction  into  the  foreign  market.  In  the  Mark  Lane  Express  we 
find  an  account  of  the  EngHsh  method  of  preparing  butter  for  the  London 
market,  which  may  deserve  the  attention  of  those  who  have  begun  to  export 
the  products  of  their  dairy  to  that  country.  "  The  following  is  the  most 
approved  method  of  making  and  preparing  butter  for  the  London  market, 
and  is  submitted  for  the  advantage  of  farmers  and  dairymen  throughout 
Ireland.  Butter  made  on  this  system,  with  care  and  quick  despatch,  will 
insure  high  prices  and  quick  returns.  *  *  *  The  best  land  is  old  pasture, 
as  free  from  weeds  as  possible,  with  abundance  of  good  water.  The  cows 
should  not  be  heated  or  tormented  in  any  wajr,  hou'sed  at  night,  and  fed  on 
green  food,  and  the  pasture  changed  when  practicable.  In  milking,  take 
saltpetre  in  the  pail,  one-eighth  of  an  ounce  to  eight  quarts  of  milk.  The 
dairy  should  be  perfectly  clean  ;  airy  ;  of  equal  temperature,  say  50° ;  very 
little  light,  and  completely  shaded  from  sun  by  trees  or  otherwise;  and  in 
winter  a  stove  may  be  required.  Strain  the  milk  into  coolers,  sv/eet  and 
dry,  (never  mix  warm  and  cold  milk,)  keep  it  from  two  to  four  days,  then 
put  the  whole  of  the  milk  and  cream  into  a  clean  churn,  which  is  not  to  be 
used  for  any  purpose  except  during  the  time  it  is  in  operation.  Boiling 
water  to  be  added  to  raise  the  temperature  to  about  68°,  or  60°  if  horse  or 
water-power  be  used.  The  time  occupied  is  from  one  to  two  hours,  de- 
pending on  the  size  of  the  churn  ;  but  churning  should  not  be  continued 
beyond  the  proper  time.  After  churning,  put  the  butter  into  two  bowls  or 
pans  of  pickle,  made  from  pure  water  and  fine  stored  salt,  (as  common  gives 
the  butter  a  bad  flavor.)  It  should  be  well  washed,  and  the  pickle  changed 
frequently,  until  all  milk  is  extracted,  working  with  the  hand  the  two  pieces 
alternately  until  the  grain  becomes  quite  close  and  firm,  when  it  is  to  be 
cured  with  the  finest  dry  stored  salt  and  sugar.  The  proportion  to  be  one 
ounce  of  refined  sugar  to  one  pound  of  salt,  to  be  well  worked  into  the 
hutter  with  the  hand  ;  but  the  quantity  of  curing  materials  will  depend  on 
the  time  and  labor  given  by  the  dairy  woman  in  working  and  beating  the 
butter,  (after  the  salt  and  sugar  are  applied,)  which  should  coHtinue  until 
all  pickle  is  driven  out.  The  butter  should  be  finished  the  day  it  is  churn- 
ed, and  then  be  pressed  as  closely  as  possible  into  the  cask.  The  cask 
should  be  well  seasoned  for  some  days  previous,  with  strong  pickle,  fre- 
quently changed,  or  hot  pickle,  and  must  be  strong  and  air-tight ;  the  size 
is  of  no  consequence  if  filled  and  sent  off  in  one  week.  If  not  filled  at 
one  churning,  the  butter  is  to  be  covered  with  pickle  until  the  next ;  but  no 
cask  to  contain  more  than  one  week's  butter.  If  butter  should  at  any  time 
appear  pale  in  color  after  churning  has  commenced,  a  little  grated  carrot 
juice  may  be  put  into  the  milk,  and  will  not  injure  either  milk  or  butter. 
All  butter  should  be  at  the  place  of  shipping  one  day  prior  to  the  steamer 
leaving,  so  as  to  run  no  risk  of  going  forward  to  the  agent?." 

The  Ohio  Cultivator  gives  a  communication  which  furnishes  the  Russian 
mode  of  making  butter,  as  follows  :  Russian  mode  of  making  hatter, — I 
have  for  several  years  had  the  entire  care  of  the  milk  department,  in  my 
ittlhei's  family.  I  therefore  read  \viih  great  interest  Wiiitever  related  to 
making  butter  and  cheese,  and  I  found  much  that  was  different  from  what 
I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  practising.  One  case  of  this  kind  was  directions 
for  making  butter  in  winter,  according  to  what  is  called  the  Russian 
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method,  by  which  it  was  said  that  butter  could  be  made  in  winter  asswe^f, 
and  with  as  little  churning,  as  in  summer.  So  J  set  about  trying  the  ex- 
periment, and  ihe  result  exceeded  my  expectations.  My  new  practice  is  as 
follows :  Before  I  go  cut  to  milk,  I  put  a  kettle,  say  one  third  full  of  water, 
and  large  enough  to  let  the  milk  pail  into  it,  on  the  stove,  where  it  will  get 
boiling  hot  by  the  time  I  have  come  in  with  the  milk.  I  then  strain  the  milk 
into  another  vessel,  and  wash  the  pail,  which  should  always  be  of  tin ; 
ihen  pour  the  milk  back  into  the  pail,  and  set  it  into  the  keiile  of  boiling 
water  till  the  milk  becomes  scalding  hot,  taking  care  not  to  let  it  boil ;  then 
pour  it  into  crocks  or  pans,  and  set  it  into  the  cellar  for  the  cream  to  rise, 
in  the  usual  way.  As  little  time  should  be  occupied  in  this  heating  process 
as  possible;  hence  the  advantage  of  having  the  water  ready  hot  when  the 
milk  is  brought  in.  Cream  procured  in  this  way  will  seldom  reqn,ire  more 
than  twenty  minutes'  churning,  while,  by  the  common  practice,  the  poor 
dairy  maid  may  have  to  churn  for  hours,  and  then  perhaps  i^ave  to  throw" 
it  away,  as  I  did  myself  on  two  occasions,  bt^fore  I  happened  to  gain  this 
valuable  piece  of  information." 

A  mode  of  making  butter  by  means  of  an  atmospheric  churn  has  been 
recently  stated  to  have  been  invented  in  Ireland  by  the' Bishop  of  Kildare, 
The  results  are  said  to  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory.  Tho 
results  of  the  process  are  ascribed  to  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  It  will  be 
seen,  however,  from  the  subjoined  extracts  iroin  the  proceedings  of  the 
Farmers'  Club,  in  New  York,  that  something  similar  is  affirmed  to  have 
been  discovered  in  this  country.  A  mode  of  working  butter,  which  is  said 
to  answer  well,  will  also  be  found  in  appendix  No.  24. 

"  Niw  Yor/xj  December  10,  1845. — Sir:  Three  years  ago  last  summer, 
I  was  trying  a  new  method  of  cooling  milk,  being  in  the  great  milk  busi- 
ness carried  on  on  the  Erie  railroad.  To  cool  the  milk,  I  used  an  air 
pump,  to  draw  air  through  a  reservoir  full  of  ice,  and  force  ii  into  a  re- 
ceiver under  a  pressure  of  50  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  Thus  compressed, 
the  air  remained,  the  receiver  being  surrounded  by  ice  to  keep  it  cool.  To 
this  receiver  a  small  pipe  Vv^as  attached,  one  end  ot  "vhich  could  readily  be 
inserted  in  a  can  of  milk,  and  the  cold  compressed  air  could  thus,  by  means 
of  a  cock,  be  let  at  pleasure  into  the  milk  wlien  we  desired  to  cool  it.  The 
milk  in  these  cans,  in  hot  weather,  being  often  very  warm,  and  the  air  in 
the  receiver  having  become  v/arm  for  want  of  care,  I  found  that  the  top  of 
the  milk  v/as  covered  with  butter,  and  raised  cream  in  a  fev/  minutes.  I 
saw  that  the  churning  was  going  on,  and  I  had  to  stop  my  process.  I 
mentioned  this  fact  to  Ihe  officers  of  the  Institute  at  that  time,  1  then  pro- 
posed to  patent  it  for  butler  making,  for  cooling,  or,  by  iDy  process,  for 
steaming  milk,  (scalding  it ) 

THADDEUS  SEl.LECK." 

Neio  mode  of  making  hiHer. — The  Lord  Bishop  of  Kildare  states,  that 
30  years  ago  he  had  formed  the  idea  of  a  butter  churn  on  a  new  principle,  but 
had  not  carried  it  into  experiment  until  within  a  few  weeks  past.  He  states 
that  his  churn  is  made  of  tin,  and  this  fits  into  another  tin  cylinder  provided 
with  a  funnel  and  a  stop  cock,  so  as  to  heat  the  cream  to  the  proper  tempera- 
ture. He  has  a  forcing  pump,  with  a  2;lass  tube,  through  which  he  forces  at- 
mospheric air  in  full  current  through  the  cream  at  nearly  the  bottonj  of  the 
churn.    The  pump  is  worked  by  a  hand  winch.    The  experiments  are  as 
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follows  :  September  23—15  gallons  and  2  quarts  of  cream,  operated  on  for 
2  hours  and  10  m.iuutes,  gave  26  lbs.  of  delicious  butter.  September  26 — 
10  gallons  and  2  quarts  gave,  in  2  hours  and  10  minutes,  23  lbs.  of  butter. 
September  30  —  12  gallons  and  2  quarts  of  cream,  in  2  hours  and  10  minutes, 
gave  2(IJ  lbs.  of  butter.  October  3 — 10  gallons  and  2  quarts,  in  2  hours, 
gave  21^-  lbs.  of  butter.  October  14 — 10  gallons  and  2  pints  of  cream,  in  1 
hour  45"minutes,  gave  22  lbs.  of  butter.  The  next  Friday  11  gallons  of 
cream,  in  2  iiours,  gave  26  lbs.  of  butter.  The  different  results  are  ascribed 
to  different  temperatures  and  diflerent  qualities  of  cream  used.  The 
Bishop  ascribes  the  results,  by  this  process,  to  the  intimate  introduction  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  air." 

Cheese  is  another  product  of  the  dairy.  The  English  ascribe  the  in- 
feriority of  the  Dutch  cheese  to  their  own,  in  flavor  and  richness,  to  the 
Dutch  method  of  soiling  their  cows  always  in  the  house  ;  and  assert  that 
cut  food  does  not  answer  as  well  for  cows  as  natural  pasturing.  The  sub- 
ject is  one  of  considerable  interest,  whether  the  theory  just  given  be  the  true 
one  or  not. 

We  have  also  inserted  in  appendix  No.  24  several  valuable  articles  taken 
from  various  journals  on  the  subject  of  cheese  making,  &c.  Among  these 
we  may  refer  to  the  method  of  making  Cheshire  cheese — the  mode  adopted 
in.  cheese  making  by  Mr.  Fish,  who  gained  the  first  premium  of  the  New- 
York  State  Ai^ricuUural  Society  for  1844— and  the  account  of  the  Con- 
necticut cheese  dairies,  (fee,  in  the  Cultivator,  &c.  We  select  a  few  of  the 
notices  which  are  frequent  in  the  public  journals,  and  which  indicate  the 
extent  of  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese  in  parts  of  our  country. 

'■^Vermont  butter  a^ain. — A  Vermont  trader  came  to  the  city  last  week  to 
sell  his  full  supply  of  butter — 90  tons  !  Pretty  well  for  a  single  trader  in  a 
small  town  among  the  mountains.'' — Boston  Travdler. 

"  Cheese. — The  town  of  Collins,  Erie  county,  New  York,  made  554,000 
pounds  of  cheese  during  the  last  year.  The  town  of  Fairfield,  Herkimer 
countj^j  made  1,355,987  pounds  during  the  same  period.  Herkimer  coun- 
ty turns  out,  annually,  8,208,796  pounds  of  cheese.  This,  at  eight  cents 
per  pound,  (the  present  price  of  the  ariicle.)  would  give  the  dairymen  of 
old  Herkimer  $656,703  68." 

As  to  our  cheese  abroad  we  find  the  following,  taken  frdm  the  English 
papers,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  export  has  greatly  increased  with- 
in a  fev/  years — quadrupled  v/ithin  three  years  : 

"  American  cheese, — On  the  motion  of  Sir  P.  Egerton,  one  of  the  mem- 
t)ers  for  the  county  of  Cheshire,  a  return  has  been  laid  upon  the  table  of 
the  British  House  of  Commons  relative  to  the  importation  of  foreign  cheese, 
which  exhibits  the  follov/ing  figures  : 

From  Euro|-e.  Frotn.  America.  Total. 

1841  -  254,995  cwt.  15,154  cwt.  270,149  cwt. 

1842  -  165,614  14  093  179,712 

1843  -  136,998  42.312  179.310 

1844  -  160,654  53,115  213;769 

"  By  this  statement  we  find  that  the  imp'^^rtation  of  American  cheese  has 
quadrupled  during  the  last  three  years  ;  and,  during  the  last  year,  the  im- 
portation amounted  to  53,115  cwt.  To  our  American  friends  we  say, send 
nothing  to  this  country  but  a  good  article  ;  introduce  more  color  into  it  ; 
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and  we  are  sure  that,  in  another  year,  England  will  use  four  times  the 
quantity  of  its  previous  consumption.  We  shall  also  be  pleased  (o  find 
that  the  manufacturer  and  exporter  get  a  larger  share  of  the  prices  for 
which  it  is  sold  in  England.  The  writer  of  this  has  now  upon  his  table 
an  American  cheese,  equal  to°the  celebrated  <  Stilton,'  for  which  25  cents 
per  pound  is  obtained  ;  whilst  this  excellent  ^ American^  is  sold  for  13  cents 
only  !  !" — English  paper. 

With  reference  to  the  above,  we  may  adopt  the  words  of  one  of  our  own 
writers  on  this  same  subject:  "Thus  we  are  put  in  possession  of  the  fact 
that  excellent  American  cheese  is  sold  at  13  cents  per  pound,  (at  which 
comparatively  low  price  it  will  pay  the  shipper  a  profit,)  which  is  in  all 
respects  '  equal'  in  quality  to  the  'celebrated  Stilton,'  which  commands  25 
cents  per  pound.  The  inference  is  very  plain  to  us,  that  if  the  sugs^estions 
of  the  above  writer  are  followed,  this  disparity  in  price  between  the  two 
kinds  will  not  continue  long ;  and  that,  as  American  cheese  becomes  more 
extensively  known  in  England,  the  demand  for  it  will  be  increased,  and 
conssquendy  better  prices  for  it  will  be  obtained.  Indeed ,  we  believe  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  England  will  be  the  great  market  for  the  pro- 
duct of  our  dairies." 

Some  other  cheese  statistics  may  likewise  be  interesting  in  this  connexion. 

"  Cheese  statistics  and  speculations, — We  take  from  the  Rochester  Demo- 
crat the  following  statistics  of  one  Qf  the  staple  articles  of  the  country,  to 
which  we  add  some  remarks  and  facts  of  our  own  : 

"  'A  new  impetus  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  cheese  trade,  and  for  a 
few  weeks  it  has  been  in  great  demand  for  the  eastern  market.  About  six 
weeks  since  speculations  in  the  article  commenced  in  Boston  ;  and  a  few 
days  after,  the  bulk  of  the  quantity  in  that  city  and  New  York  was  mo- 
nopolized  by  a  few  dealers.  The  price  going  up  east,  a  house  in  this 
city  went  into  the  market  in  this  section  of  the  State,  and  bought  up  nearly- 
all  that  could  be  found  in  this  and  the  adjoining  counties,  and  forwarded  it 
to  Boston.  What  was  dull  sale  last  fall  (at  the  close  of  navigation)  in  the 
eastern  cities,  at  four  to  five  cents,  is  now  in  demand  at  seven  to  eight 
and  a  half  cents — the  rise  being  nearly  100  per  cent. 

The  rapid  increase  of  this  important  item  of  the  dairy  at  the  west  is 
astonishing.  Last  year  the  aggregate  value  of  the  amount  that  passed 
through  the  canals  and  the  Hudson  river  was  over  $1,500,000. 

"  *  We  gather  the  following  interestinsf  statistics  in  relation  to  it  from  the 
canal  office  at  Albany.    Arrived  at  the  Hudson  river — 

1834  -  -  -         -  -  -  6,340,000  pounds. 

1835  ......  9,586,000 

1836  14,060,000 

1837  15,560,000 

1838  13810,000 
1839   -  14.530,000 

1840  -  -  -  -  -  -  18,820,000 

1841  ------  14,170,000 

1842  -         -  -  -  -  -  19,004,000 

1843    24,334,000 

1844    26,677,500 

«' «  The  shipments  to  foreign  nations  have  averaged,  for  the  last  ten  years, 
about  3,000,000  pounds  annually.  This  went  to  forty-two  countries.  With- 
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in  the  two  past  years  the  market  in  England  has  been  gradually  gaining;, 
and  there  were  exported  there  in  1843,  2,253,41  pounds— 1844,  5,000,000 
pounds  estimated. 

*'*The  last  accounts  from  Liverpool  state  that  the  American  cheese  was 
driving  that  from  Ireland  out  of  the  market.  The  West  Indies  and  Cuba 
are  our  next  largest  foreign  markets.  China,  it  is  supposed,  will  also  be  our 
customer,  large  quantities  having  been  sent  there  as  an  experiment. 

"  '  During  the  past  winter  about  400,000 pounds  have  arrived  at  Albany  by 
railroad.  Of  this  amount,  not  lar  from  100,000  pounds  were  sent  from 
this  city. 

*  We  notice  by  the  Cincinnati  prices  current  that  it  is  scarce  in  that  city 
at  seven  and  a  quarter  cents — the  market  having  been  mostly  cleared  by  a 
Is^ew  Orleans  house  for  a  foreign  market. 

"  '  At  the  port  of  Cincinnati,  in  the  year  1844,  there  arrived  the  following 
amounts  and  value  of  cheese  :  Cheese  in  boxes,  74,073 — 2,590,000  pounds ; 
cheese  in  casks,  2,968—509,400  pounds.    Total,  3,099,400  pounds. 

<• '  This  was  sold  at  an  average  of  five  cents  per  pound,  making  about 
$1»6,000  for  the  article  of  cheese  ;  which,  when  we  look  at  it  on  thetablCj 
appears  to  be  a  small  matter.  About  five  millions  of  pounds  are  also  trans- 
ported on  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  canal  from  the  counties  of  Trumbullj 
Portage,  Summit,  <fcc.,  <fcc. 

"  '  Cheese,  then,  is  a  very  extensive  article  of  trade  ;  and  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant fact  that  the  export  of  it  to  England  doubled  the  last  year.  At  the 
present  prices  the  export  of  cheese  to  England  amounts  to  $300,000.  This, 
is  quite  an  item  in  our  accounts.' " — Cincinnati  Chro7iicle. 

We  may  also  add  the  following  milk  statistics  of  the  amount  of  milk 
forwarded  to  New  York  over  the  New  York  and  Erie  railroad  for  1844 : 
January,  208,156  quarts;  February,  206,656;  March,  300,088;  April, 
434,546;  May,  604,166;  June,  646,896  ;  July,  750,186  ;  August,  651,188  ; 
September,  554,826 ;  October,  497,772 ;  November,  429,784  ;  December, 
226,132.  Total  5,611,016.  The  amounts  of  the  first  two  months  in  1B45 
were— for  January,  300,840;  February,  276,286. 

It  is  often  desirable  to  destroy  the  leeky  taste  of  milk  or  butter.  We 
notice  the  following  is  stated  to  be  effectual :  "  We  are  informed  by  Mr. 
Dennis  Rust,  of  this  place,  who  has  tried  the  experiment,  that  one  teaspoon- 
ful  of  pulverized  saltpetre,  put  into  three  gallons  of  milk,  will  entirely  de- 
stroy the  taste  of  leeks  or  ramps.  Butter  may  be  purified  by  the  same  pro-^ 
cess." — Laporto  Whig: 

Boussingault  states,  in  his  Rural  Economy,  that  from  100  pounds  of  milk 
he  obtained — cream,  15.60;  white  curd  cheese,  8.93;  whey,  75.47;  total, 
100.00.  The  15.60  lbs.  of  cream  yielded,  by  churning— butter,  3.33,  or  21.2 
per  cent.;  buttermilk,  12.27.  And  the  milk,  100  lbs.,  thus  yielded  of  cheese, 
8.93;  butter,  3.33;  buttermilk,  12.27;  whey,  75.47.  He  states  that  for 
the  whole  of  the  milk  obtained  and  experimented  on  at  difterent  seasons, 
being  36,000  lbs.,  he  found  that  it  yielded  1,080  lbs.  of  fresh  butter,  which 
'  is  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent. 

In  France  :  "  M.  Dumas  read  the  first  part  of  an  interesting  paper  on  the 
nature  of  the  milk  of  different  animals.  He  observes  that  the  milk  of  htir- 
biverous  animals  always  contains  four  orders  of  substances  which  form  part 
of  their  food,  viz  :  the  albuminous,  represented  by  the  caseine  ;  the  fatty  sub. 
stances,  represented  by  butter  ;  the  saccharine  portion  of  their  food,  represent- 
ed by  the  sugar  of  milk  ;  and,  finally,  the  salts  of  different  kinds  which  exist " 
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in  all  the  tissues  of  these  animals.  In  the  milk  of  carniverous  animals  there 
is  no  sugar,  arid  there  are  only  the  albuminous,  fatty,  and  saline  substances 
which  form  the  general  cGnstituents  of  meat.  If,  however,  bread  be  added 
to  the  food  of  these  animals,  the  sugar  of  milk  will  be  found,  although  not 
in  large  quantities.  M.  Dnmas  concludes  his  peper  by  stating  that  his  in- 
vegtigations  have  enabled  him  to  arrive  at  a  perfect  analysis  of  milk." 

In  an  article  in  the  Cultivator  of  August,  1845,  furnished  by  C.  F.  Be- 
ment;  of  Albanj^,  on  the  cjuality  of  milk,  he  says  :  "  An  ordinary  cow  fed 
on  young  clover  should  give,  for  the  first  three  months  after  calving,  from 
15  to  IS  quarts  of  milk  per  dav  ;  u^hich  will  produce,  if  of  good  quality,  one 
and  one-fourth  pound  of  butter,  or  nearly  nine  pounds  per  week.  The  ex- 
cellence of  a  dairy  cow  is  estiiuated  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  her 
milk,  and  the  quality  of  the  milk  is  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  butter  that 
it  will  yield.  Much  depends  on  the  quality  of  food,  but  more  on  the  ani- 
inai.  The  writer  has  known  one  cow  whose  milk  would  not  produce  but- 
ter, and  never  was  discovered  while  milked  with  the  herd,  but  was  soon 
apparent  when  separated  and  milked  alone.'' 

He  speaks  of  the  lactometer,  or  instrument  for  measuring  the  relative 
qualities  of  cream  of  the  milk  of  different  cows  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year.  It  consists  of  a  stand  with  six  glass  tubes,  and  these  are  graduated 
with  tenths  of  an  inch.  The  m.ilk  of  six  cows  is  poured  in,  and  the  num- 
ber of  degrees  of  the  thickness  of  the  cream  indicates  the  quality  of  the  milk 
of  the  cows,  &c.  He  says,  further  :  "  In  a  trial  of  seven  cows,  six  weeks 
after  calving,  in  March  and  April,  they  varied  from  13  to  per  cent.  Out 
of  the  seven  the  milk  of  two  produced,  after  standing  24  hours  in  a  tem- 
perature of  40°.  23  per  cent,  cream— one  I2y  and  another  11  per  cent.;  an- 
other, at  46^,  9  per  cent ;  while  two  at  42^  stood  at  8J  and  per  cent. 
The  milk  of  four  cows,  mixed  in  a  temperpawre  of  48<^,  marked  1 1  per  cent." 
He  declares,  that  "  by  various  comparisons  the  result  was,  that  the  average 
quantity  of  milk  of  a  cow  when  kept  alone  greatly  exceeded  that  of  our 
best  dairy  herds,  and  the  quantity  of  butter  made  from  a  given  quantity  of 
milk  is  also  greater.'' 

In  the  Comptes  Rendus  an  instrument  is  mentioned  for  measuring  the 
quality  of  milk,  called  the  lactoscope,  which  was  favorably  reported  on  by 
a  committee  for  the  purpose,  and  led  to  considerable  discussion,  M.  Arago 
and  others  objecting  to  its  utility. 

In  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman,  we  have  the  portrait  of  a  native  cow 
which  yielded  in  one  week  15^-  pounds  of  butter.  The  quantity  of  milk 
in  one  week  was  10S|-  quarts  :  the  greatest  number  of  quarts  any  one 
milking  of  this  week  was  10,  Her  food  durino^  this  trial  week  was,  a 
pretty  good  pasture,  not  extra,  two  quarts  of  meal  a  day,  (half  Indian  and 
half  rye.)  She  drank  nothing  but  water.  One  day's  milk  weighed  38 
pounds.  It  took,  as  will  be  seen,  a  little  over  seven  quarts  of  milk  for  one 
pound  of  butter.    This  must  certainly  be  considered  very  rich  milk. 

Another  cow  is  mentioned  in  a  paper  as  belonging  to  Mr.  Lathrop,  of 
South  Hadley,  w^hlch  gave  14  pounds  2  ounces  of  butter  per  week.  She 
gave  in  June,  1844,  55  quarts  per  day — so  says  the  account ;  but  we  think 
it  must  be  some  mistake,  and  that  the  55  should  be  35.  She  was  of  the 
Durham  kind,  and  cost,  seven  years  ago,  ^700.  In  the  month  of  October 
she  gave  35  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  and  10|  pounds  of  butter  per  week. 

In  the  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Newcastle  county,  Delaware, 
we  find  also  a  statement  of  the  productions  of  an  extraordinary  cow.  In 
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one  week  she  gave  175  quarts,  and  (he  buUer  made  was  2^  pounds  per  day, 
or  15J  pounds  per  week.  Her  lowest  milking  is  put  down  at  14  quarts  ;  her 
greatest,  when  fresh,  at  26  quarts.  Her  greatest  yield  of  butter  at  2^  pounds ; 
Fier  lowest  at  one  quarter  per  day;  averaging  1  pound  10  ounces  per  day. 
This  was  a  native  cow,  raised  by  Mr.  John  Jones,  of  Wheatland,  Delaware, 
by  whom  tlie  account  is  given  ;  and  he  claims  that  his  cow  thus  takes  the 
lead  of  the  extraordinary  cow  of  Mr,  Forrest,  in  England,  which  gave  1^ 
pound  of  butter  per  day  for  four  years.  The  last  time  the  experiment  was 
tried  by  Mr.  Jones,  was  when  his  cow.  the  Yellow  Flower,  had  been  giving 
milk  four  years,  or  since  the  biriii  of  her  second  calf. 

A  cow  called  Kaatskill,  wliich  received  the  first  prize  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society  in  1844,  as  the  best  dairy  cow,  belonging  to  R. 
Donaldson,  Dutchess  county,  when  kept  on  grass  only,  yielded  38^  quarts 
1  of  milk  per  day;  and  from  the  milk  given  by  her  in  two  days  6^  pounds 
of  butter  were  made,  which  is  at  the  rale  of  22f  pounds  per  week.  Her 
portrait  is  given  in  the  January  number  of  the  Cultivator  for  1846. 

The  greatest  quantity  of  butter  made  by  the  celebrated  Oaks  or  Danvers 
prize  cow  in  one  week,  was  19-|  pounds ;  and  the  greatest  quantity  of  rnilk 
in  one  day,  16  to  18  quarts.  Ool.  Jaques's  Creampot  cow  in  three  days 
gave  9  pounds  of  butter,  which  is  21  pounds  per  week.  Six  Durham  cows 
©f  George  Tail,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  made  in  30  days  262  pounds  7  ounces  of 
butter,  which  is  an  average  of  43  pounds  12  ounces  to  each  coWo  The 
average  quantity  of  milk  per  day  for  each  cow  was  22^  quarts.  They 
were  fed  on  grass  only.  Others  might  be  mentioned  from  Mr.  Oolman^s 
list  of  66  native  cows,  which  gave  large  quantities  of  butter. 

In  one  of  his  speeches  in  Ireland.  Mr.  C.  mentions  the  Kerry  cows,  which 
arc  of  a  hardy  race,  and  which  give  320  pounds  of  butter  in  a  season,  Mr. 
Youalt,  in  his  work  on  cattle,  says :  "  The  cow  of  Kerry  is  truly  a  poor 
man's  cow;  living  everywhere,  hardy,  and  yielding,  for  her  size,  abun- 
dance of  milk  of  a  good  quality,  and  fattening  rapidly  when  rcc^uired." 

The  Ayershire  cows,  it  is  well  known,  possess  similar  characteristics ; 
and  in  an  account  of  a  trial  made  between  three  Kcrrys  and  three  Ayer- 
shires,  it  is  said  the  Aycrshires  gave  rather  the  most  milk  ;  but  the  Kerrys 
exceeded  them  all  in  butter. 

In  an  article  in  the  Cultivator  for  March,  1845,  headed  Products  of  the 
Dairy^^^  we  find  it  stated  that  the  committee  on  cheese  dairies  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society  reports  Abraham  Hall,  of  Floyd,  Oneida 
county,  as  having  made  the  past  season,  (1844.)  from  40  cov.^s,  23,427 
pounds  of  cheese  and  200  pounds  of  butter,  an  average  of  585|  pounds  ol 
theesc  to  a  cow  ;  and  adding  the  batter,  equal  to  598  pounds  to  a  cow,  Mr„ 
Fisli,  of  Herkimer,  made,  previous  to  17th  September,  an  average  of  592 
pounds  per  cow;  and  he  estimates  the  quantity  for  the  season  at  700 
pounds.  Mr.  Porter,  of  Oneida  county,  from  12  cows  and  3  heifers — one  of 
them  three,  another  two  years  old — made  2,600  pounds  of  butter  for  market, 
besides  supplying  a  family  from  7  to  9  persons  during  the  year,  probably 
I  not  short  of  200  pounds.  Another  from  five  cows  expected  to  make  lj200 
pounds. 

In  the  Cultivator  for  September,  1845,  we  als'o  find  an  article,  entitled 
"  Connecticut  Cheese  Dairies y''  which  contains  some  interesting  statistics 
on  this  subject.  The  average  quantity  of  cheese  reported  from  the  single 
town  of  Goshen  is  Slated  at  500,000  pounds;  and  of  butter  only  about 
40,000  pounds  per  annum.    The  average  quantity  per  c©w  of  cheese  may 
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be  estimated  at  300  to  350  pounds.  The  first  manufacture  of  the  pine  ap- 
ple cheese  in  America  was  commenced  there  in  1808,  by  Mr.  Lewis  N. 
Norton.  A  description  is  given  of  the  mode  of  manufacture.  He  has  68 
presses,  and  makes  28  cheeses  per  day  ;  weighing,  when  dried,  five  pounds 
each,  and  it  usually  nets  about  10  cents  per  pound.  W.  Norris  Coe,  of 
Winchester,  (where  one  firm  usually  purchase  about  500,000  pounds  of 
cheese  annually,)  is  also  celebrated  for  making  cheese,  for  which  he  usually 
obtains  from  16  to  18  cents  per  pound,  and  which  retails  in  New  York  and 
the  southern  cities  at  from  20  to  25  cents  per  pound.  The  two  papers 
from  which  we  have  quoted  above  may  be  found  in  appendix  No.  24. 

Besides  the  dairy  and  its  products,  the  various  Qnethods  of  feeding  cattle 
and  stock  of  different  kinds,  and  the  use  and  value  of  their  products^  may 
properly  claim  more  than  merely  a  passing  notice.  These  are  subjects 
which  are  extensively  discussed  in  the  ablest  treatises,  prize  essays,  and 
communications  to  periodicals,  which  continually  issue  from  the  agricul- 
tural press.  The  main  difficulty  is  in  making  a  selection,  where  there  is 
so  much  that  is  valuable  and  well  adapted  to  aid  the  agriculturist  in  every 
portion  of  our  extensive  country.  It  is  a  practice  in  many  of  the  agri- 
cultural associations  in  England  to  invite,  to  aid  in  the  discussion  of  sub- 
jects, men  of  distinguished  science  and  practical  knowledge;  and  thus 
much  admirable  instruction  may  often  be  found  embodied  in  the  reports  of 
their  meetings.  The  same,  to  a  more  limited  extent,  prevails  in  our  own 
country.  In  the  account  of  the  meeting  of  the  Loughborough  Agricultural 
Association,  contained  in  the  Mark  Lane  Express  of  October  6,  1845,  we 
find  some  valuable  suggestions  on  the  principles  to  be  adopted  in  feeding 
catde.  They  are  the  same  as  are  adopted  by  the  ablest  lecturers  on  animal 
physiology  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Rawson,  surgeon,  after  de- 
scribing the  elements  in  animals,  proceeded  to  inform  the  meeting  of  the 
various  uses  of  each.  "  Nitrogen."  he  said,  "was  the  principal  ingredient 
in  flesh  and  muscles.  Fat  is  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  If  they 
wished  to  make  an  animal  fat  for  sale  or  for  show,  they  must  feed  it  on  car- 
bonaceous food.  Unripe  straw  is  very  carbonaceous.  As  the  seed  ripens 
it  becomes  less  so,  and  not  so  suitable  for  fattening.  Cows  generally  feed 
well  on  aftermath.  Half  a  pound  of  Swede  turnips  contains  110  g^rains  of 
nutriment,  while  the  same  weight  of  white  turnips  contains  only  85  grains. 
The  outer  temperature  is  very  important ;  it  should  be  brought  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  temperature  of  the  blood.  The  same  regard  to  temperature 
is  necessary  v/ith  respect  to  a  milking  cow.  Fat  is  a  mere  deposite — a 
secretion  ;  it  does  not  impart  strength— rather  the  contrary.  Hence  we  do 
not  make  a  horse  fat  for  racing,  but  make  him  display  muscular  power,  j 
In  fattening  horses  for  sale,  carbonaceous  food,  young  grass,  oil  cake,  Swede  1 
turnips,  (fcc,  should  be  given  ;  in  feeding  for  use,  should  be  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  other  kind  of  food." 

Liebig,  it  is  well  known,  divides  the  elements  into  two  distinct  classes. 
Those  which  are  formed  by  the  combination  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  in  different  quantities,  are  what  Liebig  calls  elements  of  j  espiration. 
Under  this  head  are  starch,  fat,  butter,  sugar,  and  alcoholic  fluids.  By 
combining  all  the  four  elemefits,  we  obtain  the  elements  of  nntrilion^ox  the 
nitrogenized  constituents  of  food — such  as  vegetable  and  animal  fibrine,- 
caseine,  albumen,  and  gluten.  The  constituents  which  are  not  nitrogen-  ;  ) 
ized  are  for  sustaining  the  animal  heat  of  the  body,  and  protecting  its  parts; 
and  thus  provision  is  made  to  be  used  when  the  body  is  diseased.  The 
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oxygen  of  the  air  destroys  these.  It  is  often  found  that  if  a  cow  is  driven 
home  from  a  considerable  distance,  instead  of  being  milked  in  the  field, 
much  of  the  butter  disappears,  which  is  owing  to  the  action  of  the  oxyo:en 
of  the  air  on  those  substances  with  which  it  most  readily  combines.  The 
same  reason,  owing  to  the  increased  action  of  the  muscles,  is  also  why  the 
milk  of  the  cow  after  calving  contains  so  little  butler. 

The  lei-s  the  food  thai  is  expended  in  maintaining  the  heat  of  the  animal,- 
the  more  butter  she  will  yield.  Stall  feedivg^  it  is  thought,  will  eflect  this 
result ;  but  then,  as  in  the  Dutch  cheese,  made  where  the  cows  are  more 
confined,  the  product  is  not  as  well  flavored.  Most  writers  object  to  stall 
feeding  on  account  of  the  want  of  exercise  ;  and  when  the  weather  is 
warm  there  is  no  call  for  exertion  to  keep  themselves  warm,  and  the  gentle 
motion  they  take  increases  the  healthy  state  of  the  body,  and  thus  they  not 
only  eat  more,  but  also  assimilate  belter  their  food.  But  in  winter,  the  tem- 
1  perature  being  so  much  lower  than  their  own  bodies,  and  the  air  more  con- 
densed, and  so  containing  more  oxygen,  they  need  more  non-nitrogenized 
food  to  combine  wiih  the  excess  of  oxygen  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  stall  feed- 
ing, by  preserving  the  warmth,  produces  a  saving  of  food.  The  cooler  the 
body  is,  the  greater  the  expenditure  of  food. 

On  this  account  Mr.  Bernays,  the  chemist,  in  his  address  before  the  meet- 
ing above  mentioned,  whose  remarks  we  have  thus  embodied,  recommends 
that  the  animals  be  regularly  fed,  have  plenty  of  litter,  and  be  kept  clean. 
He  says  that  if  warmth  is  equivalent  to  food,  the  form  in  which  food  is  giv- 
en cannot  be  immaterial,  and  the  more  digestion  is  facilitated  the  g^reater  the 
saving.  By  cutting  up  the  food,  some  expenditure  of  force  in  its  prepara- 
tion is  saved  by  the  feeding  animal.  If  the  food  contains  water  of  a  lower 
temperature  than  that  of  the  animal,  it  must  be  raised  to  that  temperature 
at  the  expense  of  a  part  of  the  food.  Steaming  obviates  this  difficulty.  An 
ox,  in  a  winter  month,  the  air  being  32^,  consumed  60  pounds  of  mangel 
wurzel  a  day.  No  less  than  one  twentieth  of  this  food  was  needed  in  this 
case  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  water  of  the  mangel  wurzel  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  of  the  ox.  Pigs,  likewise,  thrive  better  on  dry  than 
on  wet  fodder. 

"  If  the  object  be  to  increase  and  sustain  the  animal,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
young  growing  one,"  Mr.  Wood  also,  a  surgeon,  says,  "  you  choose  those 
vegetables  which  contain  a  large  proportion  of  muscular  fibre  or  nitrogen 
and  phosphate  of  lime  for  the  bones  ;  such  as  peas,  beans,  oais,  barley,  &c.. 
If,  in  a  full  grown  animal,  you  aim  to  sustain  it  and  increase  its  fat,  you 
give  those  vegetables  which  contain  fat  ready  formed  ;  as  lentils,  Indian 
corn,  oil  cake,  dec.  But  with  a  mixed  object  in  view,  mixed  food  must  be 
given,  such  as  will  produce  bone,  muscle,  and  fat,  also."  His  explanation 
was — "  There  is  no  motion  in  an  animal  body,  or  emotion  of  mind,  but 
what  causes  a  corresponding  absorption  of  the  tissues  of  the  body;  and  in 
order  to  keep  up  this  daily  waste,  a  certain  amount  of  food  is  necessary. 
This  is  called  sustaining  the  body.  Thus,  cattle  working  hard  require  a 
larger  amount  of  food  than  when  at  rest.  This  necessity  being  attended  to, 
constitutes  health.  Bat  fattening  is  an  unnatural  condition,  and  requires 
an  increase  of  substance.  Hence  the  necessity  of  unnatural  means,  as  the 
absence  of  exercise,  light,  and  the  influences  of  (he  atmosphere,  a  mixed 
diet,  (to  bring  out  all  the  materials  of  the  animal  body  to  the  greatest  per- 
fection,) in  a  dry  warm  state.  Mr.  Childer's  beautiful  experiment  proved 
that  warmth  alone,  with  an  animal,  would  produce  one  third  more  of  flesh,. 
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and  the  expense  of  one-quarter  less  food.  Mr.  Norton  also  proved  that  the 
absence  of  light,  with  warmth,  produced  still  greater  results.  The  reason 
of  this  is  obvious.  Every  animal  possesses  both  a  nutritive  and  respiratory 
apparatus  ;  the  one  to  sustain  the  body,  tlie  other  to  support  its  vitality,  by 
producing  heat  or  warmth.  This  first  object  is  effected  by  the  gluten  in  the 
food  principally,  the  basis  of  which  is  nitrogen  ;  the  second  by  the  starch, 
sugar,  and  gum  contained  in  the  food,  which  form  bile,  the  basis  of  which 
is  carbon.  The  bile  passes  into  the  intestines,  where  it  meets  with  oxygen,; 
and  thus  becomes  carbonic  acid.  In  this  state  it  enters  the  circulation, 
where  it  meets  with  peroxide  of  iron,  (which  the  blood  always  contains  ;)  the 
carbon  unites  with  the  iron,  and  forms  carbonate  of  iron.  In  this  state  it 
passes  to  the  lungs,  where  it  meets  with  fresh  ox^^gen  during  inspiration, 
which  re  converts  the  carbon  in  the  carbonic  acid,  which  passes  off  during 
the  expiration,  while  the  peroxide  of  iron  is  re-formed  and  taken  back  by 
means  of  its  carriers,  to  be  again  transformed  into  carbonate.  The  result  of 
this  combustion  of  carbon  is  heat.  The  heat  of  the  animal  body  is  nearly 
100°.  All  food,  therefore,  before  it  can  be  assimilated,  must  be  raised  to 
its  own  temperature,  which  can  only  be  done  by  the  consumption  of  carbon  ; 
-or,  in  other  words,  food.  Potatoes,  linseed  cake,  and  oleaginous  seeds,  on 
account  of  the  starch,  sugar,  oil,  and  gum  they  contain,  are  v^^ell  adapted  to 
accomplish  this  end.''  Hi^  then  adverts  to  the  great  inattention  which  farm- 
ers pay  to  these  principles,  and  adds  :  Fat  is  a  reservoir  of  carbon  for  the 
system  to  draw  upon  for  the  purposes  of  combuttion,  in  the  event  of  the 
food  not  containing  a  suiRcient  quantity  of  the  proper  elements  to  keep  up 
the  animal  heat.  As  manure  is  the  proper  result  attending  the  feeding  of 
OLtimals,  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  its  quantity  depends  upon  the  refuse 
of  food  and  the  amount  of  absorption  going  on  in  an  animal's  body  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  upon  its  own  destruction^  ilms  returning  to  inorganic  nature, 
as  food  for  vegetable  life,  the  elements  of  its  own  nature.  But  the  quality 
depends  on  the  quantity  of  nutritious  food  given  to  the  animal.  The  young 
growing  animal,  requiring  increase  as  well  as  sustenance,  consumes  all  the 
nitrogen  and  ftitty  matter  in  its  food.  The  milking  cow  the  same.  But  in 
the  full  grown  feeding  animal  a  large  quantity  of  these  ingredients  is  not 
consumed  ;  a  rich  and  valuable  manure  is  the  result." 

Mr.  Bernays  also  said  that  we  must  not  judge  of  the  value  of  the  food  by 
its  bul/c.  Green  top  turnips,  mangel  wurzel,  and  red  beet  contain  89  per 
cent,  of  water,  Swedes  85  per  cent.,  potatoes  72  per  cent.,  oats  and  wheat 
straw  IS  per  cent.,  hay,  peas,  and  lentils  16  per  cent.,  and  beans  only  14 
per  cent.  He  likewise  stated  (hat  we  should  distinguish  between  fleshening, 
or  the  formation  of  muscle,  and  fattening,  or  the  formation  of  fat.  "  Accord- 
ing to  the  supposed  fattening  properties  of  food,  it  ranks  thus  :  1st,  oats, 
barley  meal,  and  hay;  2d,  beans  and  peas;  8d,  lentils,  potatoes;  4th, 
turnips  and  red  beet.  According  to  their  fleshening  properties,  they  stand 
thus :  1st,  lentils  :  2d,  bearss  :  3d,  peas ;  4th,  flesh  ;  5th,  barley'  meal ; 
6lh,  oats  :  7th,  hay  ;  8th,  carrots  and  potatoes  ;  9th, red  beet ;  10th,  turnips. 
100  pounds  of  lentils  are  supposed  to  be  capable  of  yielding  33  times  as  much 
muscle  as  100  pounds  of  turnips."  On  this  account  there  is  great  advantage 
in  mixing  f()od.  "  An  animal  fed  chiefly  on  oil  cake  would,  on  being  turn- 
-ed  out,  increase  in  size  much  more  slowly  than  the  animal  which  has  been 
fed  on  hay,  or  on  turnips  and  hay.  The  oil  cake  produces  chiefly  fat  and 
little  flesh  ;  hence  the  movement  of  the  animal  will  consume  much  of  the 
ready  formed  fat  or  tallow.  It  is  only  where  the  oil  cake  is  given  with  flesh- 
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ening  food,  siicli  as  beans,  oats,  and  hay,  that  lean  is  proportionably  form- 
ed. VVarmthj  confinement,  and  fattening-  food,  are  most  favorable  for  the 
formation  of  bntter,  fat,  and  fallow.  Herbage,  which  is  generally  denomi- 
nated poor^  but  wiiich,  in  reality,  is  rich  in  nitrogenized  constituents,  and 
which  cows  have  to  crop  themselves,  is  ftivorable  to  the  formation  of  cheese, 
but  not  of  butter."  He  recommended  food  also  to  be  given  to  animals  in  a 
warm  state,  "a  little  lower  than  the  temperature  of  their  own  bodies."  We 
have  given  somewhat  at  length  the  above  account,  as  the  science  of  nutri- 
tion seems  to  be  presented  in  a  very  clear  light,  and  the  results  of  practice, 
in  a  great  degree,  will  be  found  to  correspond  with  the  theory. 

Some  very  interesting  facts  are  stated  on  these  subjects,  in  a  prize  essay- 
on  fat  and  muscle,  by  W.  F.  Karkeek,  veterinary  surgeon,  Truro,  and 
which  is  published  in  the  (Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, vol.  5.  After  stating  the  theory  of  nutrition,  he  says  :  "  From  what 
has  been  stated,  ihen,  we  may  very  safely  conclude  that  fat  is  chiefly  pro- 
duced from  the  starchy  matters  contained  in  the  food  of  animals,  all  the 
excess  of  which  that  is  not  consumed  in  producing  animal  heat  is  taken 
back  into  circulation,  and  deposited,  in  the  form  of  fat,  in  cells  appropriated 
for  that  purpose.  It  v/ould  appear,  also,  that  the  bloodvessels  have  the 
power  of  taking  back  the  fatty  matter  again  into  the  circulation  when  it  is 
required,  so  that  one  of  the  objects  which  this  disposition  fulfils  is  to  store 
up,  when  nourishment  is  abundant,  a  supply  which  may  be  taken  back 
into  the  system  and  made  use  of  in  time  of  need.*'  He  then  adverts  to 
Professor  Playfair's  discovery,  that  "animals  possessing  small  lungs,  small 
livers,  and  small  spleens,  indeed  small  offal  of  every  description,  have  a 
greater  disposition  to  fatten,  and  to  lay  that  fat  on  the  proper  places,"'  or  a 
fair  proportion  of  fat  and  lean,  ''than  coarse-bred,  ill-proportioned  animals, 
v^rhich  will  be  found  to  possess  larger  offeil  than  well-bred  animnls,  in  pro- 
portion to  iheir  size  and  growth  and  also  mentions  another  fact,  which 
has  likewise  been  ascertained  in  consequence  of  irjquiries  respectmg  the 
former  statement,  '-'•thatia  proportion  as  an  animal  fattened^  so  in  propor- 
tion did  the  organs  which  are  chiefly  connected  ivi/h  iiuirition  become  di- 
minished in  size — a  i'act  which  he  says  is  intimately  connected  ivilh  the 
breedings  rearing^  and  feeding  of  animals P 

He  illustrates  the  above  position  by  refei*ence  to  iacts,  and  then  draws 
the  conclusion  that  by  pursuing  the  system  of  breeding  from  fatted  ani- 
mals, or  from  those  having  a  great  tendency  to  faiiien,  function  must  react 
on  organization^  and  at  last  those  qualities  become  not  only  increased,  but 
fixed  in  the  race.   He  refers  to  different  breeds  to  prove  this. 

He  next  adverts  to  certain  external  signs  or  tokens  wliich  indicate  early 
maturity,  or  a  determination  of  the  animal  frame  to  produce  fat  or  muscle 
in  an  eminent  degree—as,  first,  touch:  as  a  thick,  hard,  unyielding  hide 
indicates  a  bad  feeder,  while  a  thin,  papery-feelino-  hide,  covered  with  thin 
hair,  indicates  the  reverse,  as  such  an  animal  will  speedily  fatten,  but  not 
carry  much  muscle;  and  this,  too,  indicates  a  delicate  constitution.  "The 
perfect  touch,"  he  says,  "in  a  feeding  animal,  will  be  found  with  a  thick, 
loose  skin,  floating,  as  it  were,  on  a  layer  of  soft  fat,  yielding  to  the  least 
pressure,  and  springing  back  to  the  touch  of  the  finger  like  a  piece  of  cha- 
mois leather.  This  indicates  hardiness  of  constitution,  and  capability  ol 
carrying  plenty  of  muscle,  as  well  as  sufficiency  of  fot." 

Smallness  of  bone  is  also  another  indication.  "The  size  of  the  headr 
when  the  head  of  the  bull  approaches  to  the  narrow  elongated  form  of  the 
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female,  his  stock  will  be  certain  to  fatten  readily,  but  will  not  carry  much 
muscle  ;"  thin  ear fine  horns^  proportionate  union  of  lengthy  depths  thick- 
ness, ($^C, 

Another  fact  to  which  he  alludes  as  important  is,  that  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  fleshy  part  of  an  animal  which  will  oflbrd  any  profit"  to  the  farmer, 
"is  assimilated  chiefly  during  the  period  of  its  growth."  "  Thus  the  ob- 
ject of  the  farmer,  whose  purpose  is  profit,  will  be  to  force  his  stock  on,  du- 
ring the  period  of  their  growth,  by  such  kind  of  food  as  will  produce  the 
largest  quantity  of  muscle  at  the  least  expense." 

He  recommends  that  growing  stock,  therefore,  be  fed  with  peas,  beans, 
and  barley  meal,  in  conjunction  with  good  hay,  grass,  and  turnips,  varied 
according  to  seasons  and  circumstances;  also  a. change  of  diet,  which  he 
asserts  is  proved  to  promote  health  and  appetite  more  than  by  limiting  the 
quantity  and  quality.  He  gives,  to  aid  in  this,  the  following  table,  con- 
'structed  by  him  from  Johnston  and  Boussingault,  in  which  the  gluten,  &c., 
indicate  the  fiesheniirg  properties,  and  the  starch,  gum,  and  sugar,  the/a^- 
tening. 


2  I 

a 

O  1 

rt  i 

Produce  pe 

f  ^ 

Weight  0 
ten,  alb 
and  cas( 

Weight  of 
gum,  siig, 
fat. 
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Pounds. 

Field  beans  - 

25  ^^^-i 

64  lbs. 

450 

672 

256 

Peas  - 

25  i 

66  " 

380 

845 

208- 

Oats  - 

50    «  1 

42  « 

290 

1,168 

336 

Hay  - 

3  tons! 

480 

2,790 

752 

Potatoes 

12    "  i 

600 

3,330 

20,250 

Carrots 

25  ; 

1,120 

5,800 

.47,600 

Turnips 

30    «  1 

800 

6,700 

56,950 

Wheat  straw  - 

3000  lbs.  1 

40 

940 

450 

Oat  straw 

2700    "  ' 

36 

970 

324 

Barley  straw  - 

2100    ^=  1 

28 

646 

252 

In  commenting  on  this  result,  he  says  that  "  Swede  turni-ps  well  may  be 
called  the  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  beef."  He  points,  also,  to 
"  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  carrot  crop  to  the  rearing  and  fattening  of 
stock,"  and  also  to  the  quantity  of  water  contained  in  these  roots,  as  render- 
ing it  desirable  that  dry  provender,  such  as  oat  or  barley  meal,  oat -straw, 
hay,  or  pea-haulm,  be  given  to  sheep  to  prevent  the  frequent  scouring  of 
these  animals,  and  which,  by  making  the  food  remain  longer  in  their 
stomach,  will  impart  a  greater  quantity  of  nourishment.  The  best  kind 
of  food  for  pigs,"  he  says,  is  a  misiure  of  barley  meal,  peas,  and  potatoes.^' 
Potatoes  are  frequently  u?ed  by  themselves  for  this  purpose :  but  neither 
the  fat  nor  muscle  of  pigs  fed  in  this  manner  can  be  compared  with  corn, 
grain,  and  peas^fed  pork,  the  fat  having  a  tallowy  appearance,  and  both  fat 
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and  muscle  shrinking  for  want  of  firmness  when  boiled."  Mr.  Karkeek*s 
wliole  essay  may  be  read  wiih  profit  by  the  agrieulturist. 

The  editor  ot  the  Cultivator  is  disposed  to  doubt  some  of  Mr.  Karkeek's 
conclusions,  especially  that  animals  havinor  naturally  small  lungs  are  most 
disposed  to  fatten  is  sustained  by  practical  observation  ;  and  if  it  were  de- 
monstrated, he  thinks  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  farmers  should 
breed  cattle  with  this  organization.  He  refers  also  to  the  West  Highland 
cattle  of  Scotland  to  show  that  a  tendency  to  fatten  is  not  inconsistent  with 
strength  of  constitution  and  muscular  vigor.  He,  however,  admits  the  great 
excellence  and  utility  of  Mr.  Karkeek's  essay. 

In  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  Cultivator,  we  find  the  following  rules, 
which  we  subjoin,  as  furnishing  the  editor's  ideas  on  the  subject  of  fattening 
animals  :  "  There  are  some  rules  which  may  be  advantageously  adopted  in. 
feeding  animals,  which,  however  obvious  they  may  be,  are  too  often  passed 
over  or  neglected.    Some  of  these  will  be  specified  ;  and, 

1st.  The  preparation  of  food. — This  should  be  so  prepared  that  its 
nutritive  properties  may  all  be  made  available  to  the  use  of  the  animal ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  appropriated  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of 
muscular  exertion  and  energy.  The  ox  that  is  obliged  to  wander  over  an 
acre  to  get  the  food  he  should  find  on  2  or  3  square  rods ;  the  horse  that  is 
2  or  3  hours  eating  the  coarse  food  he  would  swallow  in  15  minutes  if  the 
grain  was  ground  or  the  hay  cut,  as  it  should  be  ;  the  sheep  that  spends 
hours  making  its  way  into  a  turnip,  when,  if  it  were  sliced,  it  could  be 
eaten  in  as  many  minutes  ;  the  pig  that  eats  raw  potatoes  or  whole  corn, 
when  either  cooked  could  be  eaten  in  one-fourth  the  time— may  indeed 
fatten,  but  much  less  rapidly  than  if  their  food  was  given  them  in  a  proper 
manner.  All  food  should  be  given  to  a  fattening  animal  in  such  a  state 
that  as  little  time  and  labor  as  possible  on  the  part  of  the  a'nimal  shall  be 
required  in  eating. 

*'  2d.  The  food  should  be  in  abundance. — From  the  time  the  fattening 
process  commences  until  the  animal  is  slaughtered,  he  should  never  be 
without  food.  Health  and  appetite  are  best  promoted  by  change  of  food 
rather  than  by  limiting  the  quantity.  The  animal  that  is  stuffed  and 
starved  alternately  may  have  streaked  meat,  but  it  will  be  made  too  slowly 
for  the  profit  of  the  owner. 

"  3d.  The  food  should  be  given  regularly. — This  is  one  of  the  most  es- 
sential points  in  feeding  animals.  If  given  irregularly,  the  animal  indeed 
consumes  his  food,  but  he  soon  acquires  a  restless  disposition,  is  disturbed 
at  every  appearance  of  his  feeder,  and  is  never  in  that  quiet  state  so  neces- 
sary to  the  taking  on  of  flit.  It  is  surprising  how  readily  any  animal  ac- 
^quires  habits  of  regularity  in  feeding,  and  how  soon  the  influence  of  this  is 
felt  in  the  improvement  of  his  constitution.  When  at  the  regular  hour  the 
pig  has  had  his  pudding,  or  the  sheep  its  turnips,  they  compose  themselves 
to  rest  with  the  consciousness  that  their  digestion  is  not  to  be  unseasonably 
disturbed,  or  their  quiet  broken  by  unwonted  invitation  to  eat.  All  creatures 
fatten  much  faster  in  the  dark  than  in  the  light,  a  fact  only  to  be  accounted 
•for  hy  their  greater  qrjiet.  Same  of  tliose  creatures  that  are  the  most  irri- 
table and  impatient  of  restraint  while  feeding,  such  as  tuikeys  and  geese, 
are  found  to  take  on  fat  rapidly  when  confined  in  dark  rooms,  and  fed  at 
stated  hours  by  hand.  There  is  no  surer  proof  that  a  pig  is  doing  well 
than  to  see  him  eat  his  meal  quickly,  and  then  retire  to  his  bed  to  sleep,  or 
"-cogitate  until  the  hour  of  feeding  returns." — Albany  Cultivator. 
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The  fuel  that  sugar  is  contained  in  food  has  suggested  the  idea  of  using 
it  as  a  means  of  feeding  catlle.  Molasses  has  accordingly  been  tried,  and 
it  is  said  with  good  resulls.  Another  case  of  the  apphcalion  of  saccharino 
food  is  thus  given  : 

"  Saccharine  food. — The  Manchester  Guardian,  after  quoting  a  para- 
graph from  our  last  week's  paper  on  the  use  of  molasses  for  feeding  cattle, 
says  :  ^Some  30  or  40  years  ago,  Dr.  Cartwright,  the  inventor  of  the  pow- 
er-loom, communicated  to  the  board  of  agriculture  an  interesting  account 
of  some  experiments  he  had  made  on  the  effects  of  sugar  in  faitenmg  sheep. 
He  states  that  he  gave  to  fifteen  sheep  4  ounces  of  sui^ar  per  day  each, 
mixed  with  other  lood,  and  in  the  short  space  of  28  days  found  that,  on 
the  average,  they  had  increased  one  fifth  in  weight,  and  that  two  of  them 
had  increased  upwards  of  one  fourth.  As  to  the  cost  of  the  sugar,  he  was 
of  opinion  that  sugar,  supposing  it  to  be  purchased  at  per  pouiid,  would, 
at  the  rate  of  4  ounces  per  day,  be  paid  lor  in  a  return  of  flesh,  exclusive 
of  the  advantage  of  expeditious  feeding  and  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
the  manure.'" — London  Times. 

The  loss  sustained  by  driving  cattle,  instead  of  transporting  them  on 
steamboats  and  railways,  has  been  tested  in  Great  Britain  by  experiment^ 
and  we  find  it  stated  in  the  IMark  Lane  Express,  that  "Mr.  D.  Martin,  of 
Wainfieet,  sent  five  sheep  to  London,  to  walk  the  whole  distance  on  the  road, 
and  killed  five  others  at  home.  Tiie  two  lots  were  of  exactly  equal  weighs 
(858  lbs.)  when  alive.  The  carcasses  were  weighed  when  dead,  v»?hen  it 
Avas  found  that  the  sheep  which  had  walked  lo  London  weighed  435  lbs., 
and  their  loose  fat  60  lbs.  ;  while  the  five  killed  at  home  reached  489  lbs., 
their  loose  fat  weighing  74^  lbs.  The  total  difierence  amounted  to  68^ 
lbs.,  or  14  per  cent,  of  the  original  weight  of  mutton  ;  and  this  was  evident- 
ly the  loss  of  meat  occasioned  by  compelling  the  five  sheep  to  walk  from 
Lincolnshire  to  London." 

We  take  the  following  from  an  agricultural  journal,  the  Maine  Cultiva- 
tor. It  may,  perhaps,  admit  of  some  doubt  hov/  far  the  quality  of  the  milk 
might  be  aliected  by  such  a  process  of  fermentation  as  is  described.  It 
would  seem  to  resemble  too  much  that  obtained  by  feeding  on  distiller's  slops, 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  so  great  complaint  in  New  York  city  and 
elsewhere.  M.  Chabert,  the  director  of  the  veterinary  school  at  Alford, 
Sngland,  had  a  number  of  cows  which  yielded  12  gallons  of  milk  each  per 
day.  In  his  publication  on  the  subject,  he  observes  that  cows  fed  in  the 
winter  on  dry  substances  give  less  milk  than  those  which  are  kept  on  a 
green  diet,  and  also  that  their  milk  lo?es  much  of  its  quality.  He  published 
the  following  recipe,  by  tiie  use  of  which  his  cows  afforded  him  an  equal 
quantity  and  quality  of  milk  during  the  winter  as  during  the  summer: 
Take  a  bushel  of  potatoes,  break  them  whilst  raw,  place  them  in  a  barrel' 
standing  up,  putting  in  successively  a  layer  of  bran  and  a  small  quantity  of 
yeast  in  the  middle  of  the  mass,  which  is  to  be  left  thus  to  ferment  during 
a  whole  v/eek  ;  and  when  the  vinous  taste  has  pervaded  the  whole  mixture, 
it  is  then  given  to  the  cows,  who  eat  it  greedily." — Maine  Cultivator. 

In  connexion  with  the  true  principles  of  feeding  cattle,  is  that  of  56^7- 
i/?^,  of  which  the  editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist  remarks:  "The 
true  principle  of  soiling  consists  in  tlie  combination  of  both  pasture  and 
stall  or  rack  feeding  ;  and  where  circumstances  will  justify  ii,  both  should 
be  united  at  the  same  time.  An  abundance  of  succulent  grasses,  clover, 
pea-vines,  cornstalks^  or  vegetables  in  the  yard^  with  a  supply  of  salt,  hme^ 
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ashes,  and  sulphur,  with  a  daily  ramble  in  the  pasture  for  a  few  hours, 
where  easily  accessible,  or,  if  not,  then  as  often  as  practicable,  would  un- 
doubtedly most  effectually  secure  the  greatest  quantity  of  milk." 

This  subject  has  also  been  discussed  in  the  New  York  Farmers'  Ckib, 
and  we  may  refer  to  the  report  of  that  meeting  in  the  number  of  the  New 
York  Farmer  and  Mechanic  for  May,  1845,  to  present  here  some  of  the 
views  there  expressed.  The  advantages  of  soiling  are  thus  stated  by  John- 
son, in  his  Cyclopoodia  :  1.  Saving  of  land  ;  2.  Of  fencing;  3.  Economy 
of  food  ;  4.  Belter  condition  and  greater  comfort  of  catde  ;  5.  The  greater 
product  of  milk  ;  6.  The  manure  obtained. 

Mr.  Pell,  of  Pelham,  New  York,  says  that  eight  acres  will  afford  more  and 
better  food  than  forty  would,  pastured  ;  and  the  manure  saved  is  sufficient 
to  pay  the  interest  of  a  large  farm.  "  The  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, says,  '  at  the  end  of  the  soiling  season  I  had  $200  worth  of  manure; 
had  kept  20  head  of  cattle  on  17  acres ;  by  pasturing,  I  had  to  allow  50 
acres  for  15  head  ;  had  my  stock  in  prime  condition  ;  a  full  supply  of  milk 
all  the  season  ;  saved  all  expense  in  cross-fences,  (not  requiring  one  rod  of 
interior  fence  on  my  whole  farm,)  while  previously  I  had  1,SOO  rods  of 
fencing,  and  paid  $60  yearly  for  repairs.  The  additional  expense  I  had 
gone  to  in  curing  the  food,  and  giving  it  to  the  animals,  amounted  to  $163. 
My  manure  alone  paid  for  this,  and  no  consideration  would  induce  me  to 
abandon  it.'  "  Others  also  gave  their  opinion  in  its  favor.  Dr.  Underbill 
said,  that  where  land  was  worth  $50  to  $150  per  acre,  he  had  no  doubt  of 
the  value  of  soiling  cattle.  The  manure  pays  lor  the  expense  of  thus  feed- 
ing, and  less  land  is  needed.  He  recommends  combining  v/ith  it  the  root 
crops.  He  mentions,  also,  in  its  fivor,  that  in.  summer  cattle  suffer  far 
less  from  flics  and  heat,  cows  give  more  milk,  fatten  more  easily,  and  require 
less  food  ;  more  manure  also  can  be  made  in  this  v/ay  ;  and  by  adding  leaves, 
&c.,  these  resources  are  greatly  increased  ;  while  he  thinks  the  stock  fattens 
with  one  fourth  less  food. 

Mr.  Tov/nsend  also  gave  his  opinion  in  favor  of  it.  He  soiled  seven 
cows  and  a  pair  of  horses  on  the  produce  of  five  acres,  if  they  had  been 
fed  out,  the  feed  would  have  been  small  for  them.  A  number  of  papers 
on  feeding  and  fattening  cattle,  (fee,  will  be  found  in  appendix  No,  25. 

The  number  of  cattle  in  our  country  is  great,  and  it  is  m  many  parts 
increasing  rapidly.  In  the  single  county  of  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  a  writer 
in  an  agricultural  journal  says  that  there  are  annually  fattened  50,000 
head.  He  states  that  in  Lancaster  and  other  adjoining  counties  there  is 
also  a  growing  enterprise  in  raising  cattle  and  preparing  them  for  market, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  by  the  cessation  of  many  distilleries,  the  grain  which 
was  so  consumed  is  now  converted  into  food  for  stock.  The  Chicago 
Democrat,  speaking  of  that  place,  says  :  "  We  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
Chicago  is  destined  to  be  the  greatest  baef  market  in  the  United  States,  if 
not  -in  the  world.  Beef  fed  on  the  prairies  is  always  the  tenderest  and 
sweetest,  which  gives  us  the  preference  in  the  outset.  Beef  is  now  being 
packed  here  not  only  for  the  New  York  and  Boston  markets,  but  also  for 
the  Montreal  and  London  markets.  Messrs.  Wadsworth,  Dyer,  &  Chapin 
have  been,  and  siill  are,  slaughtering  one  hundred  head  of  cattle  daily,  and 
they  have  now  already  engaged  five  thousand  head  to  be  slaughtered  im- 
mediately. They  are  now  packing  both  for  the  United  States  navy  and 
the  British  government.  Other  firms  are  packing,  bat  not  so  extensively 
as  Messrs.  Wadsworth,  Dyer,  <fc  Chapin.    We  think  something  like  two 
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hundred  to  tvro  hundred  and  fifty  are  slaughtered  in  our  city  dailyj  and 
this  Dumber  will  soon  be  increased,.  The  average  price  now  paid  by  our 
packers  is  $2  50/^ 

The  SHhject  of  sheep  has  occupied  much  attention  from  ralous  writers 
in  the  agricuimral  papers  during  the  past  year,  aod  it  is  evident  that  there 
is  an  increasing  spirit  of  enterprisGj  with  regard  to  this  species  of  stockj  in 
different  parts  of  our  country.  Considerable  discussion  has  taken  place  as 
to  the  difFerent.  breeds  and  the  purity  of  the  stock  of  MeriooeSj  as  large 
flocks  are  mentioned  as  purcheised  in  Ohio  for  States  further  west.  Sheep 
are  raised  for  a  double  object :  for  their  wool,  and  for  their  ftesh  as  food, 
and  also  for  the  sake  of  their  tallow, 

I;i  an  article  in  one  of  the  agricultorai  journals,  referring  to  an  account 
of  the  trying  up  of  sheep  in  one  of  tiie  British  colonies,  the  writer  makes 
the  following  observations  :  Whenever  wool  reaches  a  certain  minimum 
price,  the  pelt,  carcass,  and  tallow  are  worth  more  for  the  shambles  than 
the  animal  is  for  his  fleece  ;  and  it  may  be  worth  the  inquiry,  whether^  on 
sufficiently  ckeap  and  well  adapted  pastuires,  sheep  may  not  be  a  very 
profitable  production  for  this  object  alone.  It  is  certain  that  our  western 
farmers  have,  for  some  years,  found  their  advantage  in  slaughtering  many 
thousands  annually  for  this  purpose.  It  would,  perhaps,  not  be  an  ex- 
travagant estimate  to  put  the  number  thus  slaughtered  in  New  York  and 
Ohio  alone  at  over  100,000  during  the  past  season  ;  and  that,  too,  while 
wool  is  comparatively  highj  and  with  every  prospect  of  continuing  so. 
30,000  have  been  thus  disposed  of  in  Buffalo  and  Clevelpnd— a  single 
point  in  each  of  the  above  States.  The  business  has  been  reduced  to  a 
perfect  system  in  the  colonies  above  named.  Mr.  Lloyd,  of  a  steam-meltiog 
establishment  at  Port  Philip,  says :  "  We  have  given  the  result  of  tallov^^'j 
that  may  be  depended  on,  (our  most  anxious  study,)  and  have  arrived  at  the 
following  conclusions,  which  we  are  certain  will  be  found  correct :  1st.  That 
a  sheep  of  the  ordinary  Merino  breed,  weighing  55  pounds,  is  just  in  nice 
condition  for  the  shambles,  and  will  produce,  at  the  melting  establishment^ 
20  pounds  tallow;  and  for  every  pound  over  55,  four  fifths  will  be  tallow.. 
2d.  Young  sheep,  say  two-toothed,  will  not  produce  as  much  as  four  toothed 
and  upwards,  of^same  weight.  The  following  results  were  obtained  from 
six  flocks  of  different  average  weight : 

"  Those  averaging  44  pounds  produced  15J  pounds  tallow  each.. 

47  16f 

48  17i 
52  19 
54  19i 
65  27i 

"  The  above  tallow  w^as  worth  28  shillings  per  cwt,,  which  brought  the 
average  value  of  the  lowest  flock  to  35.  2(?.,  or  75  cents  each  j  while  the 
best  reached  the  very  handsome  price  of  6s.  lOd,  or  about  $1  60  each,  be- 
sides the  pelt,  which  is  usually  worth  35  to  60  cents  in  addition.  In  this 
country  the  hams  are  extracted  and  cured  like  dried  beef  or  venison,  and 
find  a  ready  sale."  We  find  various  estimates  of  the  quantity  of  wool 
cropped  in  diflerent  sections  of  the  country.  Thus,  the  Cincinnati  Chron- 
icle thinks  the  wool  produced  in  Ohio  amounts  to  about  2,000,000  pounder 
per  annum.  In  Jackson  county,  Michigan,  the  yield  is  estimated  at  50,000 
pounds— worth  $12,000. 

In  Ohio  :    In  the  county  of  Richland,  200,000  pounds  of  wool  have  beea 
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ooid  during  the  past  season,  at  an  average  price  of  30  cents  pet  pound.'^ 
^  Wisconsin  xoool — There  will  be  shipped  from  Wisconsin  this  season 
50j000  pounds  of  vrool,  the  clipping  from  25,Q01J  or  30,000  sheep  in  the 
Territory.  A  great  portion  of  this  large  quantity  will  be  sent  to  market 
from  Racine,  a  flourishing  village  on  Lake  Michigan." 

The  Chicago  account  of  the  market,  under  date  of  June  23,  says  the 
v.vhole  receipts  of  wool  there  for  the  seasoi> would  amount  to  50,000  pounds. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  season,  quoted  by  another  public  journal,  we  have 
the  following  statistics,  which  it  may  be  useful  to  transcribe:  The  basis  of 
the  calculation  is  the  year  1836,  at  which  time  there  were  in  the  country 
12,897,658  sheep,  each  fleece  averaging  3J  pounds — making  41,917,324 
pounds  ;  excess  of  imports  over  exports  for  salue  year,  12,286,249  :  making- 
total  amount  of  wool  in  the  country  54,214,573  lbs.  Consumption  estimated 
3ame  year.  51,000,000  pounds.  Excess  of  foreign  and  domestic  wool 
over  probable  consumption,  3,213,573  pounds.  In  consequence  of  the  in- 
accuracy of  all  such  calculations,  a  reasonable  allowance  should  be  made; 
but  taking  the  above  as  the  correct  data,  it  is  found  that  about  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  amount  of  wool  in  the  country  at  that  time  was  foreign,  the 
estimated  value  of  which  was  $1,270,000.  Since  then  importations  have 
fallen  olf  gradually,  with  the  exeeption  of  one  or  two  years,  while  in  do- 
mestic a  great  increase  has  taken  place.  The  opinion  of  the  increase  of 
sheep  varies  from  15  to  33  per  cent,  per  annum :  but  taking  the  minimum 
(sav  15  per  cent.)  on  12,897,658,  in  1836.  up  to  the  last  year  would  give 
ti3,000,000  sheep,  which  would  yield,  at  the  rate  as  above,  107,250,000  lbs. 
of  wool.  This  year  we  have  at  the  same  rate  over  38,000,000  sheep,  and 
123,500,000  lbs.  wool ;  being  an  increase  of  16,000,000  lbs.  over  last  year, 
which,  even  at  the  low  price  oif  25  cts.  per  lb.,  would  on  the  whole  clip  amount 
10  $30,87-5,000.  When  this  statement  was  made,  there  were  not  taken  into 
account  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Iowa,  which  at  present  have  a  great 
number  of  sheep.  They  increased  rapidly  last  year,  as  the  high  price  of 
wool  induced  a  speculation  in  sheep ;  and  the  spring  being  favorable  for 
lambs,  the  increase  was  unusually  large  in  the  old  wool- growing  States^ 
part  of  which  was  driven  into  the  new  States,  instead  of  coming  east  to  be 
slaughtered  as  usual.  The  cheap  and  fertile  lands  and  climate  of  these 
States  make  them  well  adapted  for  raising  the  lower  grades  of  wool,  and  18 
to  25  cents  in  the  eastern  cities  would  remunerate  them  well,  as  the  cost 
of  transportation  is  very  trifling  upon  their  value,  in  comparison  with  oth- 
er articles  raised  in  the  west.  At  these  prices«the  foreign  wool,  which  is 
BOW  used  for  blankets,  jeans,  &c.,  would  be  driven  entirely  from  the  mar- 
ket. This  would  not  be  all ;  but  we  would  have  England  and  France  as 
constant  purchasers,  as  they  would  prefer  our  wool  at  these  prices  over  the 
Mediterranean  and  Buenos  Ayres  wool,  of  which  at  present  they  are  large 
consumers.  The  subject  is  well  worthy  of  the  western  vrool  growers'  at- 
tention. The  time  is  near  at  hand  when  they  will  have  to  grow  wool 
cheap  enough  for  export,  as  we  will  have  more  than  we  can  consume.  Im- 
|>orts  of  wool : 

1844.  1843, 9  mos.  1843. 

Qost  under  7  cents  10,157,839  lbs.  2,866,211  lbs.  8,427,099  ibs. 
Gost  over  7  c^nts  130,161  217,285  «  739,240  ^ 


Total 


10,288,000 


3,083,496 


9»1 66,339 
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This  period  includes  from  October  1,  1841,  to  January  30, 1844  ;  and  the 
table  shows  a  yearly  import  of  7,835,255  lbs.,  or  nearly  3,000,000  lbs,  under 
the  import  of  1844. 

The  English  papers  state  that  in  the  months  of  August  and  September 
about  500  bales  of  wool  v/ere  received  from  the  United  States  ;  and  daring  a 
subsequent  month  it  is  stated  tljat  1,500  bales  had  been  shipped  to  England 
from  New  York  and  some  other  pojrts.  The  importation  of  wool  intoGreai, 
Britain  and  Ireland,  for  iS44,  was  as  follows:  '''  Imporiation  of  xoool  into 
Great  Briiain  and  Ireland  in  1844. — By  an  official  report  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  we  find  that  the  total  quantities  of  sheep  and  lamb's  wool,  for- 
eign and  colonial,  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1844, 
amounted  to  65,079,524  lbs.,  of-vvhich  5,402,098  came  from  Russia ;  1,609,- 
09  J  from  Denmark  ;  21,847,684  from  Germany  ;  1,346,613  from  Portugal ; 
2,818,353  from  Italy  ;  1,286.963  from  Turkey,  Syria,  and  Egypt ;  1,101,- 
284  from  Morocco:  2,197,031  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  2,765,853  from 
East  Indies  ;  2186,291  from  the  States  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  ;  12,406,397 
from  New  South  Wales;  and  4,411,804  from  Van  Dieman's  Land.  The 
total  quantities  re-exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  1,924,- 
826  lbs.  Exportation  of  wool  from  the  above  countries  during  the  same 
year  amounted  to  8,947,619  poiiods.  importation  of  other  wiools : —The 
quantities  of  wool  of  the  alpaca  and  lama  tribe  imported  during  the  year 
1844  amounted  to  635,357  lbs  ,  of  which  47,848  Ibx^.  were  re-exported  to 
Belgium  and  France.  The  quanniy  of  mohair  or  goat's  wool  so  imported 
during  the  same  period  ivmounted  to  1,290,771  IbsT,  of  which  97.529  lbs. 
were  re  export-ed." 

"  Exportation  of  looolen  raamfactures. — The  gross  total  declared  value 
of  the  liritish  woolen  manufactured  cloihs,  &c.,  exported  from  the  United 
Kingdom  last  year  amounted  to  £8,204,836.  Yarns  of  woolen  and  worstedj 
including  yarn  of  wool  or  worsted  mixed  with  other  materials,  1,271,906 
pounds." 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  raising  sheep,  &,c,,  we.  would  refer  to 
the  appendix  No.  26,  where  will  be  found  son^e  interesting  papers.  Among 
these  is  one  on  sheep  husbandry  of  Kentucky,  by  Judge  Beatty. 

That  the  south  affords  great  facilities  for  raising  sheep  has  been  repeat- 
edly stated.  In  proof  of  the  productiveness  of  this  Idnd  of  stock  in  South 
Carolina,  we  find  it  mentioned  that  "Leicester  lauibs,  14  months  old,  from 
the  flock  of  Colonel  Wade  Hampton,  slieared  from  11^  to  13i  pounds  of 
wool;  and  that  CO  head  of  iambs  dropped  present,  year^  and  shorn 
when  hot  weather  came  on,^  to  relieve  them  from  the  oppressive  heat  of 
summer,  averaged  four  pounds  each."  in  the  appendix  No.  26,  above 
mentioned,  will  also  be  found  a  very  interesting  letter  from  Germany,  writ- 
ten to  this  office  by  Charles  L.  Fleischmann,  esq  ,  (formerly  draughtsman 
in  the  Patent  Office)  respecting  the  fine  wooled  fleeces  of  Prussia.  Mr. 
Fleischmann  having  been  thoroughly  educated  both  as  a  scientific  and 
practical  agriculturist,  in  the  celebrated  Agricultural  instifution  of  Schliess- 
heim,  in  Bavaria,  is  well  qualified  to  furnish  valuable  information  on  all 
the  topics  connected  with  agriculture;  and  the  large  collection  of  samples 
of  wool  which  he  expects  to  bring  over  to  this  country,  will  no  doubt  be  of  _ 
great  value  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  having  the  opportunity  to  select 
fine  animals.  He  purposes  also,  it  is  believed,  to  lecture  on  this  and  kin- 
dred subjects  connected  with  agricultural  improvements  on  his  return  to- 
this  city.  It  would  seem,  from  his  better,  that  the  far  famed  and  lojig  cele- 
%ated  Merinoes  and  Saxonys  have  lost  their  repute,  and  that  the  Prussian 
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sheep  now  hold  the  first  rank  ;  or,  as  he  expresses  it,  have  the  "constant 
character."  Mr.  Fleischmann  will  be  able  also  to  give  much  information  as 
10  the  mode  of  keeping  sheep,  (fee. 

Mr.  Bins^ham,  of  Cornwall,  Vt.,  gives,  in  one  of  the  agricultural  papers, 
the  following  account  of  his  management  of  sheep  :  "  M  y  mode  of  manage- 
ment is  this  :  I  assort  according  to  age  and  condition — the  oldest  by  them- 
selves :  middle  aged,  young  ones,  &c.,  into  about  nine  difft^rent  flocks,  sum- 
mer and  winter.  My  hay  is  a  mixture  of  timothy  and  white  and  red  clover. 
I  feed  from  12  to  14  tons  to  100  sheep,  which  is  the  principal  feed,  except 
for  my  stock  bucks,  oldest  ewes,  and  weakest  lambs,  to  v/hich  I  feed  a 
■small  quantity  of  roots,  with  mixture  of  corn  cob  meal.  I  feed  my  sheep 
m  the  pure  air,  in  racks,  and  have  sheds  to  shelter  them  in  case  of  storms. 
My  ewes  and  rams  commence  breeding  at  two  and  three  years  of  age.  The 
general  average  of  Iambs  I  raise  is  97  to  100  ewes.  Last  year  I  raised  from 
132  ewes  the  same  number  of  lambs.  There  were  no  twin  lambs.  I  put 
my  buck  with  the  ewes  about  the  first  of  December.  I  put  the  buck  with 
the  ewes  about  two  hours  each  day,  marking  him  on  the  brisket  with  red 
chalk  ;  and  then  what  ewes  I  find  marked  red  I  remove  before  putting  ia 
die  buck  again.  At  the  time  of  lambing  they  run  in  the  pasture,  taking 
care  to  have  them  sheltered  in  case  of  storm.  The  live  weight  of  my  bucks 
over  one  year  old  is  from  11.5  to  145  pounds  :  the  live- weight  of  ewes  from 
35  to  130  pounds.  Buck  lambs,  four  and  four  and  a  half  months  old, 
weigh  from  50  to  70  pounds.  I  sheared  last  fall  530  fleeces  ;  the  average 
weight  per  fleece  was  4  pounds  14  ounces.  The  sheep  were  washed  in  a 
stream  of  clear  running  water.  I  commenced  shearing  four  days  after 
v*rashing.  Tliere  were  51  yearling  bucks,  and  37  over  one  year  old.  The 
remainder  ©f  the  flock  consisted  of  stock  ewes,  one  and  two  years  old,  and 
a  few  v\^ethers.  The  average  price  of  ray  wool  last  year  was  46  cents  per 
pound,  with  the  exception  of  334  pounds  of  grade  wool.  There  has  beea 
no  disease  among  my  sheep  excepting  the  grub  in  the  head,  which  occa- 
sions more  deaths,  in  my  opinion,  among  sheep,  than  any  other  disease. 
The  following  1  consider  a  sure  remedy^  To  100  sheep  one  and  a  quarter 
pounds  Scotch  snuff,  mixed  with  four  quarts  of  water.  Thraw  it  up  each, 
riostrfl  by  means  of  a  syringe,  'i^his  operation  is  performed  by  cutting  a 
liole  through  a  board  large  enough  to  admit  the  nose  of  the  sheep  two- 
ihirds  of  its  lengtfi  from  the  eyes.  It  keeps  the  head  perfectly  steady,  so 
that  there  is  no  difliculty  in  performing  the  operation.  The  average  weight 
of  my  wool  per  fleece,  this  year,  is  five  pounds  three  ounces.  It  is  still  un- 
sold.   I  sheared  this  year  587  fleeces. 

"MERRILL  BINGHAM. 

'•Cornwall,  Vt.,  SejAember  1845/' 

The  following  relates  to  wool  growing  on  the  prairies  of  Illinois  :  it  is 
communicated  to  the  Albany  Ctfltivator,  by  Messrs,  T.  &  I.  Harvey,  of  La 
►Salle,  Illinois  :  "  But  a  few  years  since  we  emigrated  from  Vermont  to  this 
State.  We  soon  became  satisfied  that  wool  coald  be  grown  much  cheaper 
here  than  in  our  own  native  State.  In  1843  we  purchased  in  Oolumi- 
biana  county,  Ohio,  2,300,  and  drove  them  through  by  land  into  this 
region.  In  crossing  streams,  without  bridges,  we  managed  to  take  about 
50  to  the  water's  edge  at  a  time  ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  two  shepherd's  dogs, 
would  crowd  them  into  the  river.  Then  these  two  dogs  would  go  and  aid 
the  one  that  was  left  to  guard  the  main  flock,  and  urge  them  all  up  and 
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into  the  stream  together.  They  would  all  swim  over  without  mitch  difll^ 
culty.  They  travelled  generally  about  12  miles  a  day.  On  our  arrival 
home  we  let  and  sold  all  but  1,200.  Our  rule  for  letting  was  for  one-half 
the  wool,  and  one-half  the  lambs,  and  as  many  sheep  returned  as  let,  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  We  wintered  them  on  prairie  hay,  and  a  very  little  graia 
fed  after  the  month  of  February,  not  to  exceed  160  bushels  of  corn.  The 
first  winter  we  lost  about  (30,  and  raised  over  400  lambs.  The  second 
winter  we  fed  part  of  the  flock  on  timothy  and  clover — the  balance  on  wild 
prairie  hay.  Those  fed  on  the  prairie  hay  did  equally  well  as  those  fed  on 
the  English  grasses.  We  met  with  considerable  losses  by  dogs  the  second 
winter  ;  otherwise  the  sheep  came  through  finely  without  grain,  except  to 
about  30  stock  bucks  wintered  by  themselves :  these  we  fed  with  a  little, 
grain  daily  through  the  winter.  Our  flock,  at  this  time,  amounted  to  about 
J, 050.  We  also  raised  this  season  over  400  lambs.  The  first  year  our  flock 
yielded  a  little  short  of  three  pounds  of  wool  to  each  sheep,  and  sold  for  33  cts» 
This  season  we  sold  for  27^  cts.  per  lb.,  and  the  yield  increased  a  little  over 
one  quarter  of  a  pound  to  the  fleece.  We  procured  good  rams,  in  Ohio,  al 
flOeach — said  to  be  full  blood  Merinoes.  It  is  no  more  than  justice  to 
acknowledge  the  increase  of  our  second  clip  from  a  lot  of  64  lambs  got  by 
a  yearling  buck  which  we  ordered  from  Vermont,  from  the  flock  of  8.  W. 
Jewett,  said  to  be  a  son  of  his  stock  buck  Fortune.  Every  fleece  from  this 
flock  of  64  was  weighed  as  soon  as  shorn,  and  we  did  not  find  one  that 
sheared  less  than  4  lbs.  The  lot  averaged  over  5J  lbs.  One  lamb,  got  by 
this  young  buck,  and  out  of  a  ewe  we  purchased  of  Mr.  Jewetr,  whicli 
dropped  in  the  month  ol  April,  sheared  this  season  a  fleece  of  8  lbs.  15  oz;^^ 
of  beautiful  wool.  We  therefore  have  become  satisfied  of  the  diflerence  in 
the  breeds  of  sheep.  We  might  have  added  that  these  two  Vermont  sheep 
bore. the  first  prize  at  ©ur  State  and  county  shows  in  1843  and  1844.  We 
think  our  sheep  are  better  washed  than  we  used  to  clean  them  in  Vermont. 
Our  mode  of  washing  is  cheap  and  expeditious.  We  run  two  fences  ang- 
ling from  the  stream  where  we  wash,  to  guide  the  sheep  at  the  terminus. 
We  build  a  platform  over  the  river  ;  then,  by  the  aid  of  our  dogs,  run  them 
over  this  pjaifoim  as  fast  as  possible  to  give  motion  to  the  water.  They  are 
obliged  to  swim  about  four  rods  to  strike  the  opposite  bank.  Then  return 
them  across  a  shallow  place  below,  where  they  can  wade  the  stream.  We 
jump  them  oft'this  plank  work  into  the  river  three  or  four  times,  till  we  are 
satisfied  that  they  are  thoroughly  cleansed.  In  this  manner  we  might  with 
two  men  and  two  dogs  v;ash  10,000,  if  at  hand,  in  one  day.  We  cut  wild 
prairie  hay  from  land  owned  by  government,  and  speculators  who  do  noi 
occupy.  On  contract,  it  is  delivered  in  our  yards  at  $1  each  ton.  The 
yearly  cost  of  keeping  our  5heep  cannot  be  over  30  cents  per  head.'  One 
boy  we  employ  the  year  at  $8  per  month.  He  has  the  sole  charge  of  the 
flock,  with  the  aid  of  two  shepherd's  dogs,  which  we  could  noido  without. 
They  aid  in  yarding  them  nights,  and  keep  off  the  small  prairie  wolf  A 
Scotchman  by  the  name  of  Mitchel  raises  and  trains  ihese  shepherd  dogs., 
from  a  pair  of  Scotch  collies,  imported  by  Murray  &  Co.  He  heMs  his  pup- 
pies at  about  ,$4  each.    Yours,  &c., 

.    TRUMAN  &  ISAAC  HARVEY. 
<'La  Salle,  III,,  Septe7nber  25,  1845.'^ 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  the  experiments  oi  the  dis- 
tinguished agriculturist  De  Raumer  on  the  effects  produced  by  an  equal . 
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quantity  of  several  substances  in  increasing  the  flesh,  tallow,  and  wool  of 
sbeep. 

Increased  the  weight  of  Produced  Produced 
tb€  living  animal.         wool.  tallow. 

1,000  pounds  potatoes  raw,  with  sail  -    46J  lbs.  6J  lbs.  12^159. 

Do  potatoes  raw,  without  salt  -    44"  6|  11^ 

Do  mangel  wurzel,  raw  -    38J  5 J  6| 

Do  wheat        -          -  -  155  13  59 

Do  oats           -          -  -  146  10  42 

Do  barley        -          -  -  130  llj  ^ 

Do  peas          -          ^  -  134  14|  41 

Do  rye,  with  salt         -  -  133  14  35 

Do  rye,  without  salt    -  -    90  43 

Do  meal,  wet  >          -  -  129  13|  17^ 

Do  buckwheat-        *-            120  IQ  33 

There  results  are  said  to  agree  with  those  of  De  Bombasle,  and  with 
those  of  a  number  of  other  agriculturists. 

Connected  with  the  subject  of  sheep  may  be  noticed  also  the  effovts  that 
arc  making  to  introduce  the  alpaca  into  this  country.  Gover»;,or  Paine,  of 
Vermont,  it  is  stated,  has  sent  ior  a  pair  of  these  anima^  (o  make  trial  of 
them  ;  and  we  see  it  mentioned,  likewise,  that  an  assj:,cialion  is  formed  in 
New  York  ciiy  which  intends  to  appropriate  som^  $4,000  or  $5,000  to  the 
same  object.    The  Nashville  Agriculturist,  too,  has  the  following  notice  : 

A  company  has  been  formed  among  the  most  wealthy  and  influential 
farmers  of  Bourbon  county  to  import  several  alpacas  immediately  into  this 
State.  The  shares  are  all  taken,  and  the  money  paid  in.  A  man  has  been 
chosen,  and  an  agreement  made  with  him  to  start  before  Christmas  to  South 
America  for  them  ;  so  that,  within  the  next  year,  you  may  count  with  cer- 
tainty upon  seeing  this  most  interesting  and  important  experiment  tested  ia 
Kentucky,  by  Kentucky  farmers,  to  an  extent  and  in  a  manner  that  must 
insure  success,  if  our  climate  is  at  all  suited  to  the  constitution  of  this  most 
valuable  animal.  Before  I  write  to  you  again,  I  hope  to  see  s^hq  of  the 
company,  and  to  be  able,  in  my  next,  to  give  you  a  more  detailed  and  par- 
ticular account  of  this  important  movement.'^— Nashville  Agriculturist. 

The  following  fact  shows  the  importance  of  this  movement  to  introduce 
the  alpaca  into  our  country,  both  at  the  north  and  south  ;  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  our  climate  will  be  well  adapted  to  them,  and  that  they  may 
also  prove  to  us  a  source  of  national  wealth.  The  cloth  manufactured  from 
their  wool  is  now  well  known  in  the  list  of  our  cloths.  At  a  late  meeting 
ofihii  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Mr.  W.  Dawson 
stated  that. six  years  before,  he  brought  before  that  society  a  subject  that  re- 
ceived its  countenance  in  an  especial  manner;  which  was,  to  induce  manu- 
facturers to  exercise  their  ingenuity  to  discover  means  for  consuming  a 
wool  of  a  silken  texture  in  a  manufactured  state,  and  also  to  prepare  the 
landed  gentry  and  farmers  to  naturalize  the  animal  called  the  alpaca,  a  spe- 
cies of  sheep  that  eat  that  which  the  cow,  the  horse,  the  common  sheep, 
&C.J  reject.  He  added  :  "  The  manufacturers  have  succeeded  beyond  ray 
most  sanguine  expectation,  and  the  naturalization  also.  The  former  has 
created  a  national  wealth  of  £3,0U(),00l)  lo  j^5,000,000  per  annum;  the 
latter  is  progressing  rapidly,  I  have  proved  that  these  nwuntain  rangers 
can  be  domiciled  m  our  own  country^  though  brought  fr^tn  beyond  the 
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Andes  mountains  in  Peni.  I  have  tried  the  experiment  in  my  own  lands 
on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  in  the  wildest  districts  of  the  county  of  Kerry, 
and  already  a  company  is  on  the  tapis  to  bring  over  IO5OOO  of  those  ani- 
mals for  the  national  goodo"  He  said  that  the  race  was  nearly  extinct  in 
Peru,  and  therefore  it  was  desirable  to  bring  it  over  to  the  British  isies ; 
their  wool  approaching  silk,  and  their  flesh  being  improved  by  English  air 
and  pasture.  The  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  were  wearing  royal  robes  from 
the  wool  of  some  bred  in  Windsor  Park»  And  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
^Hji  ten  years  tJiese  animals  will  acfc^  .^20^000, OUO  per  anmmi  to  the  na- 
tional wealth,''^  "  ■ 

Tiie  Mark  Lane  Express  has  the  following  notice  of  the  attempts-tb  do- 
mesticate, the  alpaca  in  Great  Britain  ;  which  seems  to  afford  strong  hope 
that  the  animalj  when  introduced  here,  will  succeed  : 

"  The  alpaca. — It  may  be  satisfactory  to  persons  interested  in  the  Datu« 
raUzation  of  this  useful  animal  in  the  British  isjes  to  learn  that  some  of  the 
latest  experiments  have  been  singularly  successfulj  fully  establishing  the  fact 
that  upon  our  soil  the  fleece  improves  in  quality  and  in  v/eight„  G.  A» 
StirlingjCsq.,  of  Craigbarnet  Place,  (Lennoxtov/n,)  near  Gla'sgoWj  lately  sent 
15  lbs.  to  Yorkshire,  the  residue  of  two  fleeces  clipped  last  year^  the  quality 
of  which,  although  not  finer  than  the  best  sorts  importedj  was  neverthe- 
less more  glossy,  and  of  one  uniform  jet  color.  This  small  parcel  was 
since  spun  by  Mr,  James  Whitley,  of  Morton  mills,  and  manufactured  by 
Gregory  Brothers,  of  Shelf,  into  a  web  of  thirty  yards,  mixed  with  ruby 
silk,  the  figure  rose,  shamrock,  and  thistlCj  (Clueen's  pattern,)  on  alternate 
stripes  of  black  and  ruby.  This  is  the  second  instance  of  home-grown 
alpaca  being  manufactured  in  this  country,  the  first  having  been  the  Q^ueen''s 
in  last  December,  About  two  months  ago,  Sir  Robert  Heron,  Bl.  P.^-of 
StubtoUj  near  Grantham,  Lincolnshire^  sent  dov/n  a  black  fleecoj  just  shorn 
on  his  own  estate,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  its  mercantile  value,  which^ 
by  professional  men,  vvas  pronounced  the  most  splendid  they  had  ever  seen. 
It  weighed  17  lbs.,  a  most  extraordinary  weight;  the  fleece  in  Peru  seldom 
or  never  exceeding  10  lbs.  This  remarkable  specimen  of  home  grown  was 
sold  to  JJessrs.  Gregory  Brothers  at  2s.  per  lb.  At  the  same  time  Sir  Robert 
forwarded  to  the  manufacturers  a  machurga  fleece,  white,  and  weighing  8 
lbs.,  clipped  from  the  hybrid,  obtained  by  crossing  the  lama  with-tbe  alpaca.. 
This  animal  was  imported  from  Peru,  and  purchased  at  Liverpool  in  the 
winter  of  1842,  and  may  justly  be  considered  a  curiosity,  as  being  a  rare 
specimen  among  us.  In  Peru  this  mixture  is  frequent;  but,  like  the  mule, 
the  offspring  is  barren,  and  never  used  uoless  as  a  beast  of  burden.  The 
fleece  in  question  possesses  some  of  the  properties  of  the  alpaca,  such  as  its 
length  and  a  partial  glossiness,  mixed  with  the  harsh  hair  and  kemp  of  the 
lama,  which,  of  course^  is  nor  a  wool-bearing  animals  The  difference  be- 
tween this  and  the  alpaca  fleece  is-so  great,  diat  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
mercantile  value  can  be  set  upon  it.  Samples  of  the  three  fleeces,  above 
mentioned,  together  with  patterns  of  the  Q^ueen's  textures,  iochiding  her 
favorite  plaid,  have  been  deposited  at  the  Polytechnic." 

Hogs,  also,  form  an  important  item  in  the  agricultural  productions  of  our 
country ;  as  the  raising  of  swine  is  closely  connected  in  many  parts  of  the 
land  with  farming  operations.  A  variety  of  articles  relating  to  this  subject 
maybe  found  in  appendix  No.  27.  A  v/riter  in  the  Cincinnati  Chronicle  says, 
that,  taking  the  census  of  1839  as  the  basis  of  ealculation,  there  were 
26,301,293  hogs  in  the  United  States,  which,  at  ISO  lbs.  average  for  each, 
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and  allowing  them  to  be  worth  $3  50  per  cwt.,  their  value  would  be  not 
less  than  $160,000,000,  or  three  tinmes  the  entire  cotton  crop  for  the  year 
1845.  He  supposes  that,  in  the  western  States,  commerce  consumes  about 
one-sixth  of  the  whole  number,  though  a  less  proportion  probably  would 
apply  to  the  whole  United  States.  He  then  enters  into  several  comparisons, 
and,  taking  McGregor's  statistics  as  his  authority,  says  that  the  number  of 
swine  in  all  Europe,  calculating  on  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,,  on  (he  table 
he  gives  for  1828,  were  as  fallows  : 

Kassia         -  -  -  -  -  -  16,380,000 

Austria        .......  0,050,001) 

Great  Britain  -   5,775,000 

France   4,950,000 

Italian  States  ......  2,750,000 

Bavaria        -  -  -  -  -  -  -  1,650,000 

Netherlands  -  1,540,000 

Prussia        -  ...  -  -  -  -  1,645,000 

Sweden        -   .      -  -  -  -  -  -  1,320,000 

Spain  -  -         -  -         -  -         -  .  1,100,000 

Portugal  770,000 
All  other  States        -  -  -      .     -  -  -  2,348,000 

Total         -  -  -  -  -  46,278,000 


Thus  It  seems  that  Russia,  Austria,  and  Great  Britain,  with  a  population, 
of  120,000,000  of  people,  have  only  as  many  swine  as  the  United  States 
with  only  20,000,000.  Eight  western  States,  with  a  population  of  only 
0,000,000,  have  as  many  as  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Prussia,  with  75,- 
000,000.  The  proportion  of  swine  in  the  United  States  is  to  Prussia  as  6 
to  1  ;  Austria.  9  to  I  ;  Great  Britain,  7  to  1  ;  France,  10  to  1  ;  Spain,  16  to  L 

It  is  said  in  one  of  the  public  journals,  that  "  A  gentleman  in  the  trade, 
just  from  Cincinnati,  says  the  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  there  in  Novem- 
ber will  be  at  least  70,000.  There  is  a  strong  body  of  eastern  men  on  the 
ground  buying.  It  was  estimated  that  Kentucky  would  turn  ouP0O,OOO, 
against  45.000  last  year.  Many  hogs  were  being  driven  from  the  south  in 
consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  corn."  An  article  in  the.  American  Agricul- 
turist, quoted  in  the  Ohio  Cultivator,  earnestly  advocates  the  advantages  of 
feeding  and  fattening  ho2:s  of  a  younger  age  than  is  commonly  practised. 
He  makes  his  calculations  as  follows  : 

"  The  pigs  used  for  experiment  were  of  three  litters,  from  my  own  pig- 
gery, viz : 

"  A,  three  pigs,  half  Chinese  and  half  Berkshire.  ^, 

B,  tliree  pigs,  half  grass  and  half  Berkshire. 
'■^  C,  three  pigs,  of  same  family  as  B,  but  a  subsequent  litter. 
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The  pigs  of  class  A  had  not  the  advantage  of  sucklings,  the  sow  hav- 
ing died  in  the  act  of  parturition.  They  are  an  encouraging  example  of 
what  may  be  done  by  care  and  attention  for  a  few  days  after  birth.  Each 
class  was  fed  on  the  same  kind  of  food,  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and 
attended  by  the  same  swineherd.  B  and  0  'Wiere  weaned  at  6  weeks  old, 
and,  till  then,  at  no  expense  for  food.  As  a  further  illostration  of  the  truth 
of  my  hypothesis,  let  us,  from  the  whole  age  of  B^  421  days,  and  the  whole 
age  of  O,  241  days,  deduct  the  age  when  weaned,  (42  days,)  and  we  shall 
have  the  time  fed  of  B,  379  days,  and  of  C,  199  days.  Again,  let  us,  from 
the  average  weight  of  B,  313  pounds,  and  the  average  weight  of  C,  249 
pounds,  deduct  the  presumed  weight  if  slaughtered  when  weaned,  (20 
pounds,)  which  gives  the  weight  gained  by  B  during  the  feeding,  29S 
pounds,  and  of  C,  223  pounds. 

C,  199  days,       229  lbs.  i  day=:=18/^  ounces. 

•     B,  379  days,      293  lbs.  1  day-^l23:4  do. 


Extra  gain  of  C  per  day,  G^V  ounces. 

But  another  and  more  common-sense  view  of  the  subject  is,  that  B  was 
fed  a  little  over  six  months,  and  gained  229  pounds.  Difference  for  six 
months'  feed  only  64  pounds.  Superadded  to  these  facts  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  B,  from  6  months  to  12  months'  feeding  agCj  consumed  much  more 
food  than  C  consumed  from  0  to  6  months  ;  consequently,  that  B,  during 
his  whole  feeding  time,  consumed  more  than  double  the  quantity  that  C 
consumed  during  his  whole  feeding  time.  Ergo^  that  C  was  about  100 
per  CQTit.  more  profitable  than  B." 

In  the  Mobile  Daily  Advertiser  a  statement,  by  way  of  calculation  of  the 
comparative  advantage  of  raising  stock  in  Kentucky  and  Alabama,  is  made 
respecting  the  profiis  of  raising  hogs  in  Alabama,  which  would  seem  to  re- 
commend this  object  of  enterprise  to  the  planters  of  that  State.  The  writer  • 
bases  his  views  on  a  farm  employing  10  hands,  and  already  stocked  for 
operation.  He  says  :  "  In  Kentucky  if  would  require  a  landed  property  of 
325  acres  ;  which  would  cost,  at  $15  per  acre,  ^4,875.  The  ten  hand$^ 
would  cost  |o5.000.    Capital  invested,  $9,875.    In  this  farm  there  would 
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be  300  acres  of  open  land  ;  25  remaining  wood,  for  convenience.  The  300 
acres  of  improved  land  would  be  cultivated  in  the  following  proportions  : 
50  acres  in  corn  ;  125  in  oats  and  rye  ;  125  in  clover  and  bluegrass  ;  and 
20  in  artichokes.  This  would  be  the  labor  of  10  hands,  which  would  only 
provide  food  sufficient  to  raise  300  hogs  of  one  year  old.  The  300  acres  of 
gluegrass,  clover,  oats,  and  rye,  would  receive  300  pigs,  and  pasture  thena 
from  the  1st  of  May  until  the  1st  October.  It  would  then  take  all  the  arti- 
chokes and  corn  that  would  be  made  to  feed  the  300  hogs  from  the  1st  of 
October  to  the  1st  of  May — seven  months,  (part  of  the  corn  having  to  be  feci 
to  the  pigs  while  on  pasture.)  The  hogs  now  one  year  old  would  weigh 
150  lbs,  each,  and  would  make  4,600  lbs.  of  pork ;  which,  at  $2  50  per  100 
pounds,  would  bring  to  the  owner  $1,122,  sold  in  Kentucky.  In  Alabamfi 
it  would  require  a  landed  property  of  the  same  number  of  acres  as  that  of 
Kentucky.    Let  us  now  see  if  there  is  any  difference  in  the  profits  of  the 

j  capital  invested.  The  325  acres  of  land  calculated  for  a  farm  of  this  de 
script  ion  can  be  purchased  in  Alabama  at  $8  per  acre,  which  would  make 
a  cost  of  $2,600.  The  ten  negroes  cost  the  same  as  in  Kentucky,  f  5/)00. 
The  cost  of  the  land  and  negroes  in  Alabama  would  be  $7,600— $2,750 
less  than  the  outfit  in  Kentucky.  Of  the  325  acres  there  would  be  30O 
acres  in  culture  ;  40  acres  in  corn  and  cow- peas  ;  125  acres  in  sweet  pota- 
toes ;  25  acres  in  ground  peas  ;  and  100  in  rye  and  oats.  This  would 
furnish  food  sufficient  for  700  hogs.  The  25  acres  in  ground  peas  would 
receive  700  pigs  the  1st  of  September,  and  furnish  them  with  food  for  two 
months,  ending  1st  November.  The  125  acres  in  sweet  potatoes  would 
yield,  at  250  bushels  per  acre,  31,250  bushels,  which  would  alone  feed  the 
700  hogs  one  year,  allowing  4  quarts  per  day  for  each  hog,  which  would 
be  more  than  sufficient  food  for  them  one  year.  The  corn,  rye,  and  oats 
would  be  a  reserve ;  and  the  Alabama  farm  of  300  acres  in  cultivation  v^ould 
yield  700  head  of  hogs  of  one  year  old,  weighing  150  pounds  each,  making 
105,000  pounds  of  pork  ;  which,  at  $3  per  cwt.,  would  bring  to  the  owner 
.$3,150:  showing  a  proceed  of  .$2,028  more  than  the  farm  in  Kentucky.^ 
Avith  a  capital  of  $2,750  less  than  was  employed  in  Kentucky  !  The  above 
is  made  upon  a  supposition  that  the  hogs  are  to  be  kent  in  an  enclosure  and 
not  suffered  to  run  at  large — to  be  dependant  entirely  on  the  product  of 
the  farm  for  sustenance.  I  have  made  the  above  estimate  upon  my  own 
experience  and  information." 

In  the  last  report  some  observations  were  made  in  one  of  the  appendices 
respecting  the  value  of  poultry  raised  in  this  country.  Increasing  at- 
tention is  now  paid  to  this  subject,  and  new  kinds  of  fowls  ore  introduced., 
and  improvements  are  making  every  year  as  to  breeding-  and  feeding  them. 

I  Many  valuable  suggestions  are  found  in  the  agricultural  journals,  as  well  as 
in  volumes  especially  devoted  to  the  sul^ject,  respecting  the  methods  of 
keeping  them  so  as  to  be  profitable.  That  it  is  a  profitable  business  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  A  single  sfatement  made  respecting  successful  experi- 
ments will  show  this,  in  the  Cultivator  mention  is  made  of  one  of  these 
experiments,  to  ascertain  if  the  raising:  of  hens  would  be  profitable,  by 
James  L.  Cox,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  lie  says  that  in  December  and  Jan^ 
nary,  1841-45,  he  had  24  hens  and  1  cock  ;  the  eggs  hatched  well  in  thia 
proportion — 110  set,  hatched  out  75  chickens.  This  was  previous  to  July 
1, 1845;  and  besides  the  egg:s  set,  the  hens  laid  in  the  same  time  1JJ96  otfiers. 
The  grais  eaten  amounted  to  $4  25  fjr  six  months.  He  v/as  preventedj 
by  absence,  from  keeping  ao  account  (or  a  whole  year.    W=  Todd,  of 
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Smithiield,  Rhode  Island,  gives  the  folbwiog  statement  in  the  New  York 
Farmer :  "  From  the  1st  of  April,  1844,  to  April^  1845,  my  hens,  25  in 
number,  have  consumed  26  bushels  of  corn,  at  75  cents  per  bushel,  which 
amounts  to  $19  55,  during  which  time  I  have  sold  jn  market  242  dozen  of 
eggs,  aver^^ging  15  cents  per  dozen,  which  amounts  to  ^36  30  ;  no  account 
being  made  ot  those  used  in  the  family.  I  have  also  sold'  $4  worth  of 
chickens — in  all  amounting  to  $40  30.  Here,  then,  I  have  left  $20  75 
clear  profit.''  Philip  Smith,  jr.,  in  the  Cultivator  for  May,  1845,  says: 
The  result  for  one  year  ending  the  Ist  December,  1844,  is  o.s  follows  ■: 

Poultry  establishment. 
Dr.  Cf, 

o5hens     -          -  -  $4  38  88  hens          -         -  $1100 

1  topknot  cock  and  hen  -  I  00  1  topknot  cock  and  heti  1  00 

Grain  for  feeding  -  18  67  3.115  eggs       -          -  32  45 

Kent  of  yard        -  -  15  00     '  __ 


44  45 

Cost      -  -  -     39  05  39  05 


5  40" 

He  also  states  that  the  stock  heos  had  increased  from  35  to  88,  and  that  the 
increase  is  53.  His  manner  of  keeping  them  is  this  :  "  I  place  a  layer  of 
sawdust  in  a  keg  ;  then  pack  the  eggs  closel;^  to  each  other  with  the  small 
end  dorni ;  over  this  place  another  layer  of  sawdust, packing  closely  to  and 
between  the  eggs,  where  they  do  not  touch,  and  so  on  tiiliifg  the  keg;  then 
head  it  np  tight  and  change  it  end  for  end  every  24  hours.-'  He  says  they 
will  thus  keep  a  year  perfectly  fresh  and  good. 

A  writer  in  the  London  Gardener's  Chronicle  says  that  the  foUowiog 
will  be  found  an  excellent  method  of  fattening  chickens  :  "  Set  rice  over  a 
fire  with  skimmed  milk;  let  it  boil  till  the  rice  is  quite  swelled  out,  then 
add  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar.  Feed  them  three  times  a  day  in  common 
pans,  giving  them  only  as  much  as  will  fill  them  at  once.  Let  the  pans  be 
well  washed,  and  set  m  clean  spring  water,  that  no  sourness  may  be  con- 
veyed to  the  fowls,  as  that  prevents  them  from  fattening.  Give  them  cleaa 
water,  or  the  milk  of  rice,  to  drink.  By  this  method  the  ilesh  will  have  a 
clear  whiteness,  which  no  other  food  gives,  i*"  is  said  that  a  portion  of 
animal  mixed  with  vegetable  food  causes  poultry  to  thrive  rapidly,  but 
they  should  be  confined  to  a  vegetable  diet  for  some  time  before  they  are 
killed.  A  quantity  of  charcoal,  broken  in  small  pieces,  and  placed  within 
reach  of  the  poultry,  increases  their  appetite  and  promotes  digestion," 
Some  papers  on  the  subject  of  poultry  may  be  found  in  appendix  No.  28c 

In  connexion  with  this  general  subject  of  poultry,  also,  we  quote  the 
following  method  of  preserving  eggs,  from  the  Boston  Cultivator,  which, 
deserves  attention  :  "  We  have  seen  many  recipes  for  preserving  eggs,  and 
have  tried  several  without  success.  They  have  been  saved  in  good  condi- 
tion, a  year  or  more,  in  lime-water  ;  but  fnis  requires  much  skill,  as  the 
lime-water  may  be  too  weak  or  too  strong,  there  being  a  vast  difference  hi 
the  quality  of  lime.  These  nice  chemical  preparations  may  answer  for 
those  who  are  doing  business  on  a  large  scale,  but  for  common  domestic 
purposes  they  v/ill  not  answer.  We  put  down  some  eggs  in  plaster  of  Paris 
last  July,  (1844,)  in  a  close  vessel.  First,  a  layer  of  piaster,  then  a  layer 
of  eggs,  not  allowing  one  egg  to  touch  another.  On  top  we  put  a  few 
inches  of  plaster^  then  covered  the  vessel  over  closely,,    The  eggs  were 
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fresh,  being  put  down  as  fast  as  they  were  laid,  or  within  three  or  four  days. 
They  were  placed  with  the  small  end  dov/nward,  and  placed  in  a  dry 
cellar.  In  another  vessel  we  put  down  some  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
same  manner,  with  fine  salt.  Eggs  from  both  lots  have  been  tried  every 
month  from  January  ;  the  last  trial  was  on  the  1st  of  this  month,  (June, 
1845,)  when  the  eggs  had  been  put  down  nearly  eleven  months.  They 
have  all  proved  to  be  perfectly  sweet  and  pure  ;  and  at  the  last  trial,  the 
white,  in  a  raw  state,  had  its  natural  taste,  and  those  saved  in  salt  had  no 
perceptible  taste  of  salt.  The  eggs  looked,  when  broken,  like  recently  laid 
eggs,  exc<?pting  for  the  last  three  months.  In  those  saved  in  salt,  the  yolk 
adhered  to  the  shell ;  on  this  account,  and  as  salt  is  liable  to  melt  in  a  cel- 
lar, we  prefer  the  plaster." 

In  one  of  the  public  journals  we  find  the  following  article  on  the  egg 
I  trade  of  Cincinnati,  which  is  worth  pernsal :  ^'  The  egg  trade  of  Cincinnati 
bids  fair  to  rival  the  celebrated  poik  trade  of  that  city,  to  an  extent  which 
will  soon  sink  the  soubriquet  of  Porkopolis  to  that  of  Eggopolis.  It  is,  in- 
deed, enormous — beyond  computation.  One  firm  alone  (Tevvnsend  &. 
Co.,)  dtiring  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  shipped  to  New  York  234 
barrels  of  eggs  ;  to  Baltimore,  70  barrels  ;  and  to  New  Orleans  3,976  bar- 
rels !  Each  barrel  contains  90  dozen  ;  which  makes  the  aggregate  ship- 
luents  4;624,400  eggs  !  During  the  year  ending  as  above,  the  egg  trade  of 
this  firm  amounted  to  sJ36,}44  60.  There  are  five  other  houses  in  Cincin- 
nati enga<;ed  in  the  business.  The  foreign  egg  trade  of  Cincinnati  the  past 
year  has  am.ounted  to  10,700  barrels  ;  which  is  963,000  dozen,  or  1  i.556;000 
eggs  !  The  aggregate  valne  of  this  trade  for  the  year,  according  to  the 
data  hero  given,  is  $90,361  50.  The  business  is  a  very  hazardous  one, 
owing  to  the  great  fluctuations  in  the  New  Orleans  market.  In  the  course 
of  the  past  year,  for  example,  western  eggs  have  sold  there  as  high  as  $22  per 
barrel,  and  as  low  as  ^3.  In  addition  to  this  export  trade,  these  establish- 
ments  do  also  a  heavy  home  trade.  That  of  Townsend  &  Co.  supplies 
regularly  five  steamboats  with  36  barrels  a  trip  ;  which,  at  12  trips  a  year, 
is  432  barrel^'.  It  also  furnishes  constantly  the  consumption  of  several  of 
the  largest  hotels,  which  use  at  least  260  barrels  per  year,  and  does  a  re- 
tail  business  amounting  to  not  less  than  33  barrels  per  year.  These  several 
amounts  make  725  barrels  to  add  to  the  4/2S0  barrels  shipped,  whicfi  gives 
an  aggregate  of  5,005  barrels,  or  450,450  dozen,  as  the  annual  trade  of  this 
one  house.  Besides  this,  the  annual  city  consumption  is  estimated  at 
1,213.333  dozen.  A  further  recapitulation  shows  the  following  results  as 
to  value  : 

I  Value  of  10,700  barrels  of  e^gs  shipped  from  this  port,  at 

$8  44i  per  barrel  -  -  -    $90,361  50 

Value  of  1,213,333  dozen  eggs  consLimcd  in  this  city,  at  8 

cents  per  dozen  97,066  64 


Total  annual  value  of  the  egg  trade  of  Cincinnati   -  ,$187,428  14 

Among  other  objects  which  belong  to  the  ngricolturai  pursuits  of  our 
conntry,  or  connecled  wiih  their  domestic  economy  of  the  farm,  may  be 
mentioned  bees.  Great  improvements  have  been  made  within  a  few  years 
as  to  every  branch  of  this  business.  Numerous  hives  have  been  contrived 
and  patented,  for  the  purpose  of  obviating  the  difficulties  of  hiving,  to  pre- 
vent the  incursions  of  the  bee  moth,  to  save  the  swarms  alive,  and  to  sub- 
Iract  easily  the  hom^y  when  wanted.    Many  of  them  are  constructed  with 
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much  ingenuity,  and  seem  to  answer  valuable  ends.  Ja  Ihe  Ohio  Caltim- 
tor  we  fiiid  the  following  short  article  on  the  profit  of  bees^  which  seems  to 
indicate  that  it  is  a  branch  of  business  which,  under  proper  management, 
promises  to  repay  those  who  engage  in  it :  "  As  an  instance  of  what  can  be 
done  with  a  few  swarms  of  beeSjio  good  seasons  and  with  good  nrsanage- 
snent,  v/e  give  an  extract  from  a  statement  famished  us,  when  travelling  in 
this  State \wo  years  agOj  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Kinney,  of  Oberlin,  Mr.  Kinney 
commenced,  in  the  spring  of  1841,  with  five  swarms  of  bees— four  of  them 
in  Weeks's  patent,  and  one  in  an  old  box  hive,  The  debit  and  credit  ac- 
count stands  as  follows  : 

First  pear,  De, 
To  Weeks,  for  use  of  patent       -  -  ~  ^  -   f  5  00 

Cost  of  11  new  hive«      -  -  -  -  -  -    16  50 

Sheet-iron  sides  -  ~  -  -  -  -  -  40 

Time  and  labor   -         -         -  -         -         -         -     6  00 


Total        -     .     -  -  .         .  ^  mr  90 


Gr. 

By  ii  swarms  in  hives,  worth  $7  each,  (sold  some  at  $8)  -  $77  00 

Amount  of  honey  sold    -  -  -  •  -  -    33  00 

Honey  consumed  in  family        -         -         _         ..         .      5  00 

Total       -  -  -  .         -    114  00 

27  90 


Profit  the  first  year         -  -  -  .  .         .  $86  10 

The  greatest  amount  of  honey  obtained  from  one  hive  was  60  pounds  ; 
the  greatest  amount  from  young  swarm,  35  pounds.  In  the  spring  of  1842 
commenced  with  11  swarms. 

Had  8  new  swarms,  worth  (total)  -  -  -  -  $30  05 

Amount  of  lioney  obtained;  515  poundsj  worth     -  -  -    56  65 


Profit  second  year,  (averaging  $7  85  per  hive)    -  -  -  $86  65 


Greatest  amount  of  honey  obtained  from  one  hive  was  82J  pounds; 
greatest  amount  from  young  swarm,  39  pounds. 

"  The  prices  above  stated,  for  swarms  and  honey,  are  those  at  which  they 
found  ready  sale  at  the  time.  Mr.  Kinney  informed  us  that  his  bees  had 
suffered  very  little  from  moths  or  other  casualties,  since  the  use  of  Weeks's 
hives.  The  honey  has  been  of  the  finest  quality,  as  well  as  extraordinary 
quantity.  If  any  of  his  swarms  appear  weakly,  Mr.  Kinney  puts  two  to- 
gether in  one  hive." 

An  interesting  letter  of  Mr.  Kelly,  on  the  subject  of  bees,  will  be  found 
in  the  papers  furnished  by  Mr.  Ellsworth — appendix  No.  I, 

PREPARATION  OF  THE  SOIL,  SEEDS,  &c. 

The  science  of  ogriculture  is  advancing  continually  every  year.  The 
great  principles  on  which  tillage  should  be  cooductedj  the  economical  re- 
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lations  of  one  part  of  farming  to  another,  are  undergoing  close  investiga- 
iiotj.  and  the  elementary  combinations  by  which  fertility  may  be  sus- 
tained or  increased  are  studied,  witli  accurate  analyses  ot  the  soil,  the  crops, 
and  the  necessary  aliment  to  be  afforded.  Discussions  of  a  most  interest- 
mg  character  are  going  on  in  the  various  periodicals  to  determine  the  conf- 
parative  vaUic  of  one  method  of  tillage  over  another,  and  how  far  this  or 
?hat  preparation  may  answer  for  any  particular  portion  of  our  country. 
We  cannot,  of  course,  enter  largely  into  these  various  points,  but  it  may 
be  proper  just  to  advert  to  some  of  them,  and  touch  more  or  less  lightly 
on  others. 

One  of  these  is  the  rotatioit  of  crops.  Of  course  these  must  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  main  object  in  view  ;  but  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  our 
farmers  are,  many  of  them,  very  negligent  of  the  great  principles  on  this 
subject.  They  go  on  cropping  year  after  year  successive  yields  of  the 
same  product,  and  yet  they  affect  to  wonder  that,  with  perhaps  increased 
diligence,  they  cannot  obtain  as  large  crops  as  when  they  begun.  There 
is,  however,  no  mystery  in  the  matter.  The  soil  calls  out  for  a  new  supply 
of  its  •xhansted  materials,  which  some  other  crop  might  furnish ,  and  which, 
could  be  obtained  through  some  othei  means  of  enriching  it.  On  this  sub- 
ject Boussingault  says  :  "  That  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  for  allerna- 
iionoi  crops  wJure  dung  and  labor  can  be  readily  procured, is  undeniable. 
Neverthelcjis,  there  are  certain  plants  which  cannot  be  reproduced  upon 
the  same  soil,  except  at  intervals  more  or  less  remote.  The  cause  of  this 
exigence  on  the  part  of  certain  vegetables  is  still  obscure,  and  the  hypothe- 
sis propounded  for  clearing  it  up  far  from  satisfactory." 

One  of  the  marked  advantages  of  alternate  culture  is,  the  periodic  culti- 
vation.  of  plants  which  improve  the  soil.  The  main  thing  to  be  secured 
in  the  rotation  of  crops  is  such  a  system  as  shall  enable  the  husbandman  to 
obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  vegetable  produce  in  the  shortest  possible 
ti  me. 

The  next  point  which  we  may  notice  is  the  practice  of  extensive  cultiva- 
Hon.  The  consequence  of  this,  in  too  many  instances,  is  imperfect  tillage 
and  spare  "crops.  Much  ground  has  to  be  gone  over  to  obtain  results  not 
more  remunerating,  if  as  much  so,  as  were  half  the  quantity  of  land  em- 
ployed. It  might  be  a  serviceable  work  if  any  one  were  to  make  an  accu- 
rate calculation  or  comparison,  embracing  the  additional  fencing,  the 
amount  of  additional  travel  to  and  fro,  and  time  thus  consumed  in  sowing, 
cultivating,  harvesting,  cV:c.:  the  crop  of  the  same  number  of  bushels  or 
pounds  obtained  on  the  larger  farm  so  cultivated,  and  a  smaller  one  tilled 
with  the  same  amount  of  manure,  (fcc.  The  loss  thus  suffered,  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  would  prove  a  considerable  item  on  many  a  farmer's  year-book, 
were  it  carefully  noted.  There  is,  however,  so  much  gratifying  to  human 
feelings  in  tlie  possession  of  broad  lands  that  we  can  hardly  hope  that,  till 
our  population  has  become  really  dense,  our  agriculturists  will  listen  to 
the  voice  of  science  and  true  economy  on  this  subject.  A  stinted  culture, 
spread  over  numerous  acres,  maybe  the  cause  of  lessened  prosperity  to 
many. 

The  subject  of  draining  is  one  which  is  now  commanding  the  attention 
of  the  agriculturists  both  of  our  own  country  and  those  abroad.  It  is  main- 
iained  that  the  depth  of  soil  may  be  thus  increased.  The  system  adopted 
and  advocated  is  called  the  "  frequent  drain  system,"  or  "  thorough  drain- 
ing system.^'    The  principle  is,  "  the  providing  of  frequent  opportunitie.s 
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for  the  water  rising  from  below,  or  falling  on  the  surface,  to  pass  freely  aiid 
completely  off."  Such  is  the  statement  of  James  Smith,  of  Deanston,  Scot- 
land, whose  works  on  the  subject  are  frequently  referred  to  in  the  English 
agricultural  periodicals.  He  says  :  In  the  natural  circumstances  of  the 
soil  on  the  surface  of  tlie  earth  the  drainage  is  extremely  various,  from  thai 
of  the  dry,  light  loam,  incumbent  on  deep  beds  of  open  sand  or  gravel,  to 
that  of  the  thin,  sterile  crust  of  soil  incumbent  on  massive  beds  of  imper- 
vious till.  In  the  former,  there  is  no  water  springing  to  the  soil  from  be- 
low, and  whatever  falls  from  the  surface,  in  the  shape  of  rain,  is  instantly 
absorbed,  and  passes  through  the  sand  or  gravel  to  some  outlet  at  a  lower 
level.  In  the  latter  case,  on  the  contrary,  water,  whether  springing  from 
below  or  falling  upon  the  surface  in  the  shape  of  rain,  must  either  run 
slowly  off  over  the  surface,  however  great  the  distance,  or,  in  the  event  of 
a  horizontal  surface,  must  remain  stagnant  till  evaporated  by  the  sun  or 
absorbed  by  the  atmosphere.  On  such  a  sub-soil  a  sufficient  depth  of  ac- 
tive soil  can  never  be  long  maintained  ;  for  even  if  trenched  and  enriched 
by  lime  and  dung,  it  will  bear  but  scanty  and  precarious  crops  ;  and  if  laid 
out  for  pasture,  it  will,  in  a  few  years,  revert  to  its  former  thin  crust,»pro- 
ducing  but  the  coarsest  herbage.  Some  soils  are  incumbent  on  sub-soils 
partially  or  slowly  pervious  to  water.  Such,  by  judicious  managementj 
sometimes  produce  good  crops  in  favorable  seasons ;  but  when  much  rain 
prevails  the  crops  are  neither  bulky  nor  of  good  quality.  Soils  so  situated 
are  unfit  for  wheat,  as  the  alternate  frosts  and  thaws  of  winter,  acting  on 
the  water  in  the  soil,  are  sure  lo  throw  out  tiie  plants.  When  soil  is  imme- 
diately incumbent  on  open  rock,  especially  on  whin  or  greenstone^  which 
is  very  open  from  its  many  fissures,  the  land  is  uniformly  fertile."  Pro- 
fessor Johnston  says,  as  to  the  depth  of  the  drain,  that  30  inches  is  not  too 
dcep^and  that  tlie  most  intelligent  and  practical  men  are  in  favor  of  drains 
3  feet  deep.  Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  Scotland  by  the 
drainage  system.  The  following  testimony  to  the  utility  of  draining  we 
take  from  an  agricultural  journal : 

"  The  magic  effect  of  draining. — A  neighbor  has  a  clay  garden,  which 
has  sufficient  inclination  to  carry  off  water;  still,  in  spite  of  a  large  ad- 
mixture of  coarse  manure,  the  sunrise  would  bake  and  crack  it  open  in  dry- 
weather.  Last  spring  he  cut  two  deep  ditches  on  each  side  of  the  gar- 
den, 40  fee:  apart.  The  result  is,  that  the  mechanical  structure  of  the  soil 
appears  to  l,e  changed  from  a  heavy  tenacious  clay  to  a  light  and  porous 
loam,  on  which  the  drought  of  this  season  had  no  injurious  effect.'' 

Connected  with  this  subject  is  another,  viz:  deep  or  sub -soil  ploughing. 
The  great  importance  of  this  has  been  thoroughly  tested  both  in  Europe 
and  this  country.  In  many  cases  it  has  proved  a  protection  of  the  crop 
against  the  effects  of  the  drought,  besides  enabling  the  farmer  otherwise  to 
obtain  an  increased  crop.  In  appendix  No.  29  will  be  found  an  account, 
by  Rev.  John  Jaffray,  of  Dunbar,  of  an  experiment  on  this  subject,  which 
is  decisive.  The  practical  conclusions,  the  author  says,  to  be  drawn  from 
this  experiment,  are  :  "  Ist,  that  deep  ploughing  increases  the  produce  ; 
next,  that  as  both  portions  of  tlie  land  used  in  the  experiment  v/ere 
opened  up  eighteen  inches  deep  by  the  sub=soil  plough  for  the  crop  of  1837, 
the  full  benefit  of  that  operation  is  not  obtained  till  the  earth  so  loosened  is 
again  ploughed  up.  And  the  reason  is  evident;  for  it  is  then  only  that 
the  soil  is  deepened,  by  an  addition  from  the  sub-soil  with  v/hich  it  is  in- 
termixed, and  rendered  more  .fruitful.  Lastly  :  If  deep  ploughing  increases 
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the  produce,  it  increases  also  the  supply  of  vegetable  manure  ;  and  a  greater 
portion  of  manure,  added  to  improved  culture,  must  produce  a  progressive 
increase  of  fertility  and  of  produce."  Other  instances  are  the  following, 
which,  as  they  are  short,  we  subjoin  from  different  journals:  Deep 
'ploughing. — We  have  occasionally  urged  the  importance  of  deepening  the 
soil,  by  turning  up  and  mixing  with  the  surface  small  portions  of  the  sub- 
soil, where  its  nature  is  such  as  to  produce  beneficial  effects.  We  have 
known  many  instances  of  the  beneficial  efTects  of  such  a  course.  Dr.  D. 
H.  Robinson,  of  Farmington,  Ontario  county,  New  York,  being  compelled 
to  prepare  a  piece  of  grass  land  for  wheat,  late  in  summer,  ploughed  it  very 
deep — not  less  in  any  place  than  eight  inches,  but  averaging  nme  or  ten 
inches  This  was  thoroughly  harrowed,  with  a  small  dressing  of  rotted 
manure,  and  sowed  upon  the  inverted  sod.  The  product  was  thirty  five 
bushels  per  acre,  on  land  where  twenty  bushels  are  usually  considered  a 
heavy  crop.  Another  very  skilful  farmer,  of  our  acquaintance,  finds  so 
much  benefit  from  the  mixture  of  the  sub  soil,  that  lie  considers  a  decided 
advantage  would  result,  so  far  as  raising  wheat  is  concerned,  if  six  inches 
of  the  surface  of  his  land  v/ere  entirely  removed  and  carried  off.  Sub-soil 
ploughing  would  doubtless  be  useful,  in  such  cases,  to  a  certain  extent ;  but 
we  would  more  particularly  recommend  thorough  trench  ploughing — one 
plough  to  follow  the  first,  so  as  to  loosen  and  throw  up  the  soil  to  the  depth 
of  at  least  one  foot ;  the  last  team  to  be  double,  and  attached  to  a  strong 
plough." 

From  the  Southern  CuUivator, 

Deep  ploughing. — Mr.  Camak  :  By  your  request,  I  give  you  the  result  of 
a  trial  made  by  myself,  last  year,  in  deep  ploughing.  Having  received,  late 
in  February,  several  varieties  of  wheat  distributed  from  the  Patent  Office, 
I  immediately  prepared  a  small  piece  of  ground  in  the  followin,'?  manner: 
First,  I  ran  a  good  turning  plough,  and  followed  in  the  same  farrow  with 
a  long  scooter.  I  attended  to  it  in  person,  and  am  certain  that  the  ground 
was  thoroughly  broken  to  the  depth  of  both  ploughs.  The  wheat,  as  I 
feared,  was  too  late,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  rust.  A  thick  coat  of  crab 
grass  came  up,  and  was  suffered  to  grow  until  August,  when  it  was  cut  and 
cured — making,  on  about  a  fourth  of  an  acre,  three  cart  loads  of  most 
excellent  hay,  of  unusual  length,  measuring  three  feet  and  upwards.  In- 
deed, it  was  the  thickest  and  most  luxuriant  plat  of  grass  I  ever  saw.  The 
land  was  without  manure  ;  the  season  was  uausually  dry — so  much  so  that 
1  made  but  little  over  half  a  crop  of  corn.  1  had  another  piece  of  land  left 
for  the  purpose  of  making  hay,  which  I  know  to  be  a  great  deal  richer, 
having  had  the  drainings  of  the  horse  lot  for  years.  This  received  one 
single  ploughing,  but  did  not  produce  grass  high  enough  to  cut.  These 
facts  led  me  to  reflect  upon  the  cause  of  the  difference  between  the  product 
of  the  two  pieces,  without  intending  it  as  a  comparative  experiment.  The 
lesult,  together  with  the  attending  circumstances,  satisfied  me  that  the  supe- 
rior yield  of  the  unmanured  piece  could  be  attributed  alone  to  the  deep  and 
thorough  ploughing  it  received  in  the  spring. 

Very  respectfully,  WM.  RUTHERFORD,  Jr. 

Co^pENs,  Walton  County,  March  21,  1845. 

Stirring  the  earth  is  likewise  said  to  be  very  beneficial  in  dry  weather. 
Experiments  on  this  subject  have  proved  this.   And  it  is  said  that  the  dews 
defied  on  the  newly  turned  earth,  and  imparted  moisture;  thus  shoeing 
23 
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that  such  an  operation  has  a  tendency  to  attract  moisture  to  the  roots  of 
piants  which  lie  buried  in  the  earth.  It  is  thought,  also,  that  by  movin«r  the 
surface  and  keeping  it  in  a  light  and  porous  state,  it  is  enabled  to  resist  the 
heat  of  the  sun's  rays. 

A  writer  in  the  London  Agricultural  Gazette,  writing  on  this  subjectj, 
says  :  "  Pulverization  of  the  soil  increases  the  capillary  attraction,  or  sponge- 
like  property  of  soils,  by  which  their  humidity  is  rendered  more  uniform. 
Gravels  or  sands  retain  little  or  no  water ;  while  stiff  soils,  as  clays,  which 
have  not  been  opened  by  pulverization,  either  do  not  absorb  water,  or  when, 
by  long  action  it  is  absorbed,  they  retain  too  much.  The  depth  of  pulver- 
ization must  depend  upon  the  soil  and  sub  soil.  In  rich  land  it  can  scarcely 
be  too  deep,  and  even  in  sands,  unless  the  sub-soil  contains  particles,  nox- 
ious to  vegetables  ;  but  very  dry  sands,  if  the  season  is  hot  or  dry,  should 
merely  be  stirred,  otherwise  the  great  evaporation  of  moisture,  which  would 
take  place  by  deep  pulverization,  would  render  them  too  dry  for  the  vigor- 
ous growth  of  plants.  The  grand  object  of  deep  pulverization  is  to  cause 
the  soil  to  retain  heat  and  moisture,  so  necessary  to  the  healthy  growth  of 
vegetables  of  every  description.  Some  proportion  ought  to  be  observed 
between  the  depth  of  the  ploughing,  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  sub  soil, 
and  the  quantity  of  the  manure  annually  spread." 

In  connexion  with  the  preparation  of  soil  may  be  mentioned  the  account 
of  prairie  cultivation,  which  is  given  by  the  late  Commissioner  of  Patents, 
and  which  may  be  found  in  the  appendix  No.  1,  including  such  papers  as 
he  has  furnished  to  the  office  for  this  report. 

The  experiments  respecting  the  electro-culture  of  plants  do  not  seem  to 
have  resulted  favorably,  and  the  idea  of  its  proving  of  any  value  is  now  dis- 
carded by  the  best  agriculturists,  both  of  this  country  and  abroad.  Profes- 
sor Solly  stated  to  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  the  result  of  a  se- 
ries of  experiments,  which  in  some  cases  seemed  favorable,  and  in  others 
not.  Out  of  a  series  of  55  experiments  on  different  seeds,  21  appeared 
in  favor  of  electricity,  10  against  it,  and  ^  showed  no  effect  whatever  ;  and 
in  carefully  counting  the  whole  number  of  seeds  in  the  entire  series,  there 
were  found  1,250  of  the  electrified,  and  1,253  of  the  non-electrified.  la 
conclusion.  Professor  Solly  stated  that  he  felt  doubtful  whether  the  effects 
observed  were  really  due  to  the  influence  of  electricity." 

In  the  Electrical  Magazine  for  October,  the  experiments  of  Professor  Solly 
are  also  confirmed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sidney's  statement.  A  process  of  quick- 
ening the  germination  of  seeds,  however,  is  referred  to  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  one  of  our  public  journals  : 

Important  to  agriculturists — electric Ut/. — A  communication  was  read' 
at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  England,  from  Mr, 
La  Beaume,  in  relation  to  experiments  in  quickening  the  germination  of 
seeds,  invigorating  their  plants,  increasing  their  fecundity,  and  improving 
the  quality  of  their  products,  by  means  of  electricity.  '  The  means  1  have 
employed,'  says  the  writer,  'are  not  atmospheric  electricity,  galvanism,  or 
electro  magnetism,  which  cannot  apply,  but  electricity  developed  by  a  ma- 
chine of  adequate  powers,  and  by  a  simple,  peculiar,  and  effective  procesSj, 
easily  understood  and  easily  used,  with  very  little  manual  labor.  The  time 
required  is  on  the  whole  about  half  an  hour,  and  1,000  bushels  of  wheat,  or 
any  other  g^rain,  can  be  electrified  as  easily  as  an  ounce,  at  the  same  time* 
I  beg  also  to  aiiuounce  thut  this,  my  process,  applies  equally  to  the  resusci- 
tation of  the  impaired  vitality  of  old  as  well  as  bad  seeds,  te  the  revivification" 
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of  witherins:  plants^  and  to  the  increase  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their 
fruit.  In  Older  to  a  more  extended  trial,  and  to  the  establishment  of  the 
facts  I  have  communicated,  if  several  members  will  send  me  some  packages 
of  turnip  and  other  seed  1  will  freely  and  cheerfully  electrify  and  return 
them  in  a  day  or  two,  so  that  success  may  be  proved  by  an  impartial  trial 
under  your  auspices;  and  I  shall  neither  seek  nor  receive  any  other  reward 
than  your  approbation,  and  the  satisfaction  of  diffusion  of  practical  know- 
ledge for  the  public  good.'  Further  trials  by  Messrs.  La  Beaume,  Earl  of 
Essex,  and  others,  were  promised  at  the  next  meeting.  We  doubt  not  any 
American  can  readily  try  the  experiment  from  the  above  notice.  Its  im- 
portance certainly  should  prompt  them-to  do  so  at  once." 

A  discovery,  which  it  is  thought  may  be  useful  to  florists,  (fee,  has  been, 
made  ia  England  by  the  secretary  of  the  Royal  Polytechnical  Society,  and 
which  is  both  curious  and  interesting.  It  relates  to  the  germination  of  seeds 
under  colored  glass.  "  By  this  it  is  proved  that  the  yellow  and  red  rays  are 
destructive  to  germination  ;  while,  under  the  influence  of  violet,  indigo,  or 
blue  light,  the  process  of  germination  is  quickened  in  a  most  extraordmary 
manner.  The  rationale  is,  that  every  beam  of  light  proceeding  from  its  so- 
lar source  is  a  bundle  of  different  colored  rays,  to  the  absorption  or  reflec- 
tion of  which  we  owe  all  that  infinite  diversity  of  color  which  is  one  of  the 
greatest  charms  of  creation.  These  rays  being  known  to  possess  different 
functions,  the  light  which  permeates  colored  glass  partakes  of  the  character 
of  the  ray  which  corresponds  with  the  glass  in  color.  Thus  blue"^  glass 
admits  the  blue  or  chemical  rays,  to  the  exclusion  of  others  ;  yellow  glass 
admits  only  the  penetration  of  the  luminous  rays  ;  while  red  glass  cuts  off 
all  but  the  heating  rays,  which  pass  it  freely.  This  affords  a  very  easy 
method  of  growing  plants  under  the  influence  of  any  particular  light  thai 
may  be  desired." 

On  the  quantity  of  seed  to  be  used  for  an  acre,  there  exists  a  diversity  of 
opinion  ;  the  question  of  thin  or  thick  solving  both  having  its  warm  advo- 
cates. By  the  subjoined  table,  prepared  by  the  editor  of  one  of  the  agri- 
cultural journals — we  believe  of  the  Cultivator — it  will  be  seen  that  there 
is  less  seed  used  to  an  acre  with  us  than  in  Europe.  How  far  this  may 
affect  our  comparative  crops,  may  be  worthy  of  attention. 
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A  number  ot  articles  on  the  general  subject  of  cuUivalion  may  be  found 
in  appendix  No.  29. 

MANURES. 

The  great  facts  respecting  the  operations  of  manures^  it  is  believed,  are 
now  thoroughly  estabhshed.  The  constituents  of  soils,  of  various  grains 
and  vegetables,  have  been  determined,  and  the  proportions,  in  many  cases, 
may  be  considered  fixed  with  all  the  precision  of  the  deductions  of  science. 
The  theory  advocated  by  one  or  another  may  not  be  free  to  every  mind 
from  objections  ;  but  the  bearing  of  particular  substances  in  the  production 
of  certain  results  is  readily  admitted.  It  is  considered  an  axiom,  it  is  be- 
lieved, that  there  are  certain  substances  which,  when  found  in  the  soil, 
render  it  more  than  ordinarily  fertile ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  are 
certain  things  in  the  different  kinds  of  plants  or  vegetables  which  render  it 
necessary  that  they  be  allowed  a  particular  adaptation  of  the  soil,  and  its 
auxiliaries,  in  order  to  be  successfully  raised.  T'he  great  object  in  relation 
to  manures  now  seems  to  be  to  bring  as  much  efficacy  as  possible  into  the 
smallest  compass.  Ammonia  is  admitted  to  exercise  a  great  influence  in 
production  ;  and  to  fix  this  so  as  to  derive  its  fertilizing  power  to  the  crop, 
is  one  of  the  ends  proposed. 

In  preparing  and  preserving  manures,  as  it  ha*s  been  said,  the  rational 
objects  to  be  obtained  are,  first,  to  preserve  and  collect  all  matters  containing 
the  organic  or  inorganic  constituents  of  the  crops  which  we  are  about  to 
raise ;  and,  secondly,  if  the  matters  so  collected  are  in  such  a  state  as  not  to 
be  immediately  available  as  food  for  plants,  to  render  them  so  by  artificial 
means.  In  these  latter  cases  fermentation  is  the  great  operation,  and  this 
may  be  either  hastened  or  retarded,  accordingly  as  care  is  or  is  not  taken  in 
the  disposition  and  arrangement  of  the  materials,  and  in  adding  the  neces- 
sary substances  as  lielps  in  the  process.  Various  methods  are  proposed, 
according  to  circumstances,  to  effect  the  object.  Both  science  and  practice 
have  determined  some  general  rules  ;  but  exceptions,  too,  will  exist,  so  that 
it  need  not  be  thought  surprising  if  experience  sometimes  runs  cour*ter  to 
the  views  of  even  the  wisest  in  these  subjects.  No  doubt,  also,  in  many  . 
cases,  on  closer  scrutiny,  it  might  be  found  that  the  conditions  were  not  ! 
exactly  similar  ;  and  that,  perhaps,  the  failure  may  be  the  result  of  a  de- 
ficiency,  or  an  excess  which  has  been  overlooked,  or  considered  too  trifling 
to  be  taken  into  the  account ;  but,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  case  may 
be  termed  an  exception. 

The  opinion  seems  to  be  very  generally  entertained  that  the  manures, 
which  have  been  too  generally  neglected,  hold  a  very  important  place  in 
the  means  of  enriching  the  soil,  which  are  at  the  command  of  the  husband- 
man. The  principle  is  universally  maintained,  that  fill  manure  must  be  in 
a  soluble  or  decomposed  state,  in  order  to  act  either  proximately  or  indi- 
rectly  on  the  plant  or  soil.  Though  applied  in  a  solid  condition,  yet,  by 
moisture^ (fee,  it  must  be  made  to  give  out  its  fertilizing  properties,  or  it  is 
vain  to  look  for  success  from  its  use. 

Professor  Liebig,  who  is  considered  one  of  the  ablest  writers  of  the  pre- 
sent day  on  the  action  of  manures  on  plants,  it  is  stated, ''  has  discov- 
ered certain  compounds,  &c,,  which  are  of  such  a  nature  that  different 
states  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  or  difl>3rent  localities,  will  not  diminish 
their  efficacy.-'  In.  his  pamphlet  he  declares  :  "  I  have  found  means  to  give 
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to  every  soliibie  ingredient  of  manure,  by  its  combination  with  others,  any 
degree  of  solubility,  without  altering  its  effect  on  vegetation.  I  give,  for  in- 
stance, the  alkalies  in  such  a  state  as  not  to  be  more  soluble  than  gypsum." 

"  The  reason  why,  in  certain  years,  the  best  and  most  plentiful  manuring 
is  scarcely  perceptible,  is,  that  during  the  moist  and  rainy  springs  and  sum- 
meis  the  pliosphfites,  and  other  salts  with  alkaline  bases,  as  also  the  soluble 
ammoniacal  salts,  are  entirely  or  partly  removed.  A  great  amount  of  raia 
or  moisture  removes  in  the  grestest  quantity  the  very  substances  which  are 
most  indispensable  to  the  plants  at  the  time  that  they  begin  to  form  and  ma- 
ture seeds."  Again  :  1  have  succeeded  in  combining  the  efficacious  ele- 
ments of  manure  in  such  a  manner  as  that  they  will  not  be  washed  away  ; 
and  thus  tfficacy  will  be  doubled."  He  states  that  the  following  may  be 
considered  as  the  constituent  elements  of  a  powerful  manure,  applicable  to 
ail  sorts  of  soils,  viz  :  phosphate  of  lime,  found  in  bones,  &c. ;  phosphate  of 
magnesia^  which  it  is  well  known  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of 
the  grains.  Alkaline  phosphates  rIso  3.Ye  important  elements  of  the  seeds 
of  grass,  peas,  beans,  &c.  The  Alkalies,  {potash  and  soda,)  sulphate  of 
potafsh,  cloride  of  potassium,  salts  of  lime,  salts  of  ammonia,  decaying 
'vegetable  matters,  v/hich  contain  carbon,  are  also  useful.  He  thinks  that 
an  artificial  manure  may  be  formed  to  supply  the  place  of  guano.  We  have 
placed  his  whole  letter  in  the  appendix  No.  30. 

That  he  is  mistaken  in  the  probable  speedy  exhaustion  of  guano,  we 
think  is  evident  from  the  official  report  made  to  the  Peruvian  government 
in  1842,  and  published  at  Lima,  under  the  authority  of  the  treasury  depart- 
ment. This  report,  it  is  stated,  gives  the  result  of  a  survey  made  by  the 
order  of  the  Peruvian  government  of  three  islets  near  Pisco,  in  latitude 
about  14°  south,  called  the  Chinchas,  v/here  is  found  one  of  the  many  de- 
posites  of  guano  which  abound  on  the  coast  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  to  an  ex- 
lent  of  800  miles.  "The  superficic^  extent  of  the  deposites  the  surveyor 
found  to  be  1,554,406  square  varas,  (33|-  inches  English  is  a  vara,)  and  the 
depth  to  vary  according  to  the  irregular  surface  of  the  rock  upon  which  it 
is  based  ;  but  making  liberal  allowance  for  the  points  of  rock  rising  above 
the  bed  of  the  general  mass,  he  calculated  an  average  depth  of  60  varas, 
which  gives  the  sum  total  of  93,264,360  cubic  varas.  The  cubic  vara  of 
guano,  as  found  in  these  deposites,  weighs  more  than  half  a  ton  ;  but  taking 
no  account  of  the  excess,  we  have  here  46,632,180  tons,  which,  if  extracttd 
at  the  rate  of  50^000  tons  per  annum,  would  last  more  than  900  years  :  and, 
valued  at  $50  per  ton,  amounts  to  ^2,331,609,000,  a  sum  such  as  "no  mine 
Ms  produced." 

lYiere  are  various  other  places  where  guano  is  found  ;  but  all  the  differ- 
ent  kinds  are  not  of  equal  value.  The  Peruvian  and  true  Bolivia  are  es- 
teemed the  best ;  after  these  the  first  quality  from  Ichaboe  ;  then  the  second 
quality  from  Ichaboe,  and  that  from  Saldanha  bay.  The  Chilian  is  an  in- 
ferior kind.  The  deposite  at  Ichaboe  is  mostly  exhausted.  It  is  stated  that 
guano  has  been  found  on  some  of  the  islands  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence ; 
and  it  is  conjectured  that  it  may  be  yet  found  on  the  coast  of  Labrador  ; 
also  of  Florida. 

The  principal  ingredient  which  gives  guano  its  great  fertilizing  power 
is  ammonia  ;  though  there  are  other  elements  also,  and  animal  matter,  to  be 
discovered  by  analysis.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  its  application  to 
various  descriptions  of  crops.  The  agricultural  jourials  abound  with 
proofs  of  successful  trials,  and  the  books  and  treatises  on  manures  also 
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furnish  similar  evidence.  One  of  the  best  pamphlets  on  the  subject,  de- 
tailinof  in  plain  language  the  experiments  made  in  different  crops,  is  that  of 
Mr,  TeschemacFier,  of  Boston,  called  An  Essay  on  Guftno^  Mr.  Tes- 
chemachfr  is  a  strong  advocate  for  its  use,  and  offers  many  valuable  suges- 
tions,  which  we  should  like  to  transfer  tJ  our  appendix ;  but  the  work  being 
a  copyright  one,  precludes  such  a  free  use  of  its  pages,  and  we  have  not 
time  now  to  condense  its  results.  We  have  placed,  however,  in  the  appen- 
dix No.  30,  a  letter  of  J.  P.  Norton,  from  the  Am.  Agriculturist,  which 
relates  to  sjuano  and  other  manures.  Also  extracts  from  a  letter  of  Mr. 
Pickett  to  the  National  Institute  on  the  guano  of  Peru,  A  remarkable  case 
of  death  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  guano,  fuyushed  by  the  attending 
physician,  will  also  be  found  quoted  from  a  public  journal  in  the  same 
appendix,  No,  30.  The  consumption  of  guano  in  Great  Britain  up  to  t'fie 
1st  of  Ju  ly,  1845,  is  thus  stated :  "  Consumption  of  giiano  in  Great  Britain, — 
In  1841,  u  amounted  to  500  tons  of  Peruvian  ;  in  1842,  to  2,U00 ;  in  1843, 
to  5,000;  in  1844,  to  10,450  of  Peruvian  and  16,000  African;  1st  July, 
1844,  to  ist  of  July,  1845,  of  Peruvian  and  African,  135,550  tons— value, 
at  £6i  average  per  ton,  is  £881,075,  or  ^4,291,160;  and  the  stock  on 
hand  (140,000  tons)  $4,368,000;  making  $8,659,160  expended  in  four 
years  tor  one  species  of  manure."'  In  the  London  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for 
June  28,  1845,  under  the  tide  What  will  a  ton  of  Guano  produce^''^  we 
have  a  computation,  said  to  be  furnished  by  a  correspondent,  as  follows  : 
Four  cwt.  of  guano  per  acre  will  produce  of  turnips  25  tons  ;  one  ton, 
therefore,  will  produce  of  turnips  1.25  tons,  and  125  tons  of  turnips  will 
produce  31  tons  of  dung  ;  which,  at  the  rate  of  2s.  Sd.  per  ton,  will  bring 
^4  2>.'.  125  tons  of  turnips  will  give  1,500  pounds  of  beef — at  66/.,  amount- 
ing to  £37  lOs.  Produce  of  one  ton  of  guano,  £41  125.  Again:  Five 
cwt.  oi  guano  will  produce  of  potatoes  10  tons  ;  one  ton  of  guano  will 
therefore  produce  40  tons.  40  tons  of  potatoes  will  give  Soi\  Produce  of 
potatoes,  £50.  Produce  of  turnips,  £41  12^.  Balance  in  favor  of  potatoes, 
,£8  S.s\  ;  sufficient  to  purchase  a  ton  of  guano.  But  to  show  the  value  of 
guano  in  its  true  light,  on  a  broader  view,  we  will  suppose  that  there  are 
few  farmers  in  tliis  country  who  do  not  grow  their  five  acres  of  green  crops. 
To  effiict  this  with  dung  alone  it  will  require  (at  40  yards  to  the  acre)  200 
cubic  yards,  wliich  most  farmers  can  manage  to  raise  on  the  homestead. 
Five  acres  of  turnips,  at  25  tons  to  the  acre,  will  give  125  tons  ;  yielding, 
as  above,  £41  12.^.  The  same  manure  distributed  over  10  acres,  along 
with  one  ton  of  guano,  (20  yards  dung  and  2  cwt.  of  guano  per  acre,)  at  a 
-cost  of  £10,  will  yield  double  the  quantity  of  turnips  ;  which  turned  into 
beef  and  manure,  will  yield,  at  the  same  ratio,  £83  45.  The  profit  arising 
from  a  ton  of  guano,  after  deducting  £10  for  its  price,  is  £31  125.  This 
is  ihtt  profit  from  one  crop  only,  on  five  acres." 

it  is  well  known  that  guano  is  the  dung  of  fowls,  and  our  farmers  there- 
fore have  it  in  their  power,  by  saving  the  manure  of  their  poultry  yards,  to 
avail  themselves  to  a  considerable  det/ree  of  the  benefits  of  this  special  fer- 
tilizing substance.  A  bushel  of  hen's  dung  will  have  a  decided  effect  on 
their  vegetable  crop;  and,  as  it  may  be  applied  to  advantage  in  a  liquid 
state  by  adding  water,  it  can  be  made  to  go  further. 

Some  of  the  poudrette  manures  are  also  valuable  for  the  same  purpose, 
in  the  appendix  No.  30  will  likewise  be  found  the  account  of  Mr.  Pell's  ex- 
|)eriments  with  prepared  manure,  read  by  him  before  the  American  Agri- 
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cultural  Association,  and  which  we  have  taken  from  a  late  number  of  the> 
American  Agriculturist.  In  the  same  appendix  we  have  likewise  included^ 
some  other  papers  on  the  subject  of  man ures:y.  which,  as  will  be  seen,  we 
have  taken  from  various  sources.  Had  we  sufficient  time  and  space,  we 
might  insert  a  great  varietj^  of  experiments,  which  we  have  noticed  on  re- 
cord, as  to  the  efficacy  of  different  manures.  Bones,  salt,  charcoal,  nitrates^ 
anthracite,  and  other  ashes,  lime,  and  a  great  number  of  other  articles,  are 
commended  for  particiiar  purposes.  Indeed  there  is  scarcely  any  refuse 
which  may  not  be  made  valuable  for  this  object ;  and  our  farmers  have  yet 
to  learn  the  secret  of  the  wonderful  powers  at  their  command,  if  they  will 
only  read  and  reflect,  and  apply  the  knowledge  they  may  thus  obtain  as  to 
fertilizing  their  lanfjs. 

The  following  useful  suggestion  we  take  from  the  American  Agricultu^ 
rist.  It  applies  to  other  cities  and  towns  besides  New  York.  "  We  will, 
make  a  simple  suggestion  to  the  public  without  charge.  Insert  under  each 
aperture  of  a  privy,  drawers  made  of  wood,  iron,  or  metal,  two  feet  wide, 
two  feet  deep,  and  any  required  length,  v/ith  handles  at  each  end,  so  that 
they  can  be  as  easily  drawn  out  and  handled  as  those  of  a  desk.  Put  into 
these  drawers  peat,  mixed  with  a  little  plaster  of  Paris,  or  charcoal  dust^ . 
mixed  with  plaster,  to  the  depth  of  six  inches  or  a  foot.  Thus  arranged; 
not  the  slightest  unpleasant  smell  v,'ould  arise  from  the  privy  ;  and,  every 
week  or  fortnight,  carts,  with  tight  boxes  in  them,  should  call  at  the  housey 
and  the  drawers  be  emptied  into  them.  In  this  way  the  yards  would  be 
purified  of  a  shocking  nuisance,  and  vast  quantities  of  poudreite  could  be 
weekly  manufactured,  for  which  any  company  could  well  afford  to  pay  the 
city  of  New  York  $100,000  per  annum.  Oil  of  vitiiol  diluted  m  water,  at 
the  rate  of  five  pounds  to  a  barrel,  poured  into  a  vault  of  moderate  sizej, 
will  completely  disinfect  it.  Where  drawers  are  placed  to  catch  the  faeces, 
as  directed  above,  no  other  liquid  but  urine  should  be  emptied  into  them. 
Boussingault  estimates  the  solid  and  liquid  excrements  of  a  man  at  6 IS 
pounds  per  annum,  containing  18  pounds  of  nitrogen — a  quantity  sufficient 
to  orow  836  pound.''  of  wheat." 

From  other  public  journals  :  "  Lord  Torrington  has  just  issued  from  the 
London  press  a  small  work  '  on  the  agriculture  of  Kent,'  in  which  he  says 
that  for  ten  years  he  has  never  failed  to  grow  a  good  crop  of  Swede  turnips 
'  by  invariably  putting  charcoal  in  the  drills  with  the  seed.'  He  pulverizes 
the  soil  very  fine  before  planting,  and  scatters  (after  the  seed  are  in  the 
grrund,  and  before  they  are  up)  a  top  dressing  of  common  salt,  at  the  rate 
of  200  pounds  to  the  acre.  Wood  ashes,  bone  dust,  and  guano,  are  all 
used  in  Kent  for  both  turnip  and  wheat  crops.  Ashes,  coal,  saturated  v/ith. 
urine,  and  salt,  are  the  cheapest  and  most  valuable  fertilizers  to  be  had  ia 
this  country." 

"  What  next? — Sugar  recommended  as  the  cheapest  and  best  w.annr&  > 
for  turnips  ! — A  writer  in  the  English  Mark  Lane  Express  of  the  6ih  of 
May,  says:  'Farmers  are  busy  in  preparing  ground  for  potatoes  and  tur- 
nips, and  the  fallows  generally  are  in  a  forward  state.  This  is  the  period 
now,  and  from  now  till  June,  for  the  farmer  to  be  on  the  alert,  if  he  loses 
his  turnip  crop  it  is  more  his  fliult,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  than  atty  con- 
trolling cause.  His  motto  should  now  be,  to  keep  his  soils  moist  by  com- 
pression ;  and  the  seed  is  certain  to  germinate,  and  go  on,  too,  if  he  will  but 
supply  the  young  plant  with  the  necessary  food.  Sugar  will,  (now  the 
price  is  reduced,)  I  have  no  doubt,  be  extensively  used.    1  speak  from  ex-" 
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perience  when  I  say  that,  of  all  extraneous  manures,  if  one  il  may  be  call- 
ed, it  has  produced  more  visible  effects  in  the  least  space  of  time  than  any 
other  I  ever  used,  and  is  strictly  what  the*  turnip  plant  requires  in  the  first 
stage  of  its  growth.  I  would  strongly  recommend  it  to  be  trie4  on  a  small 
scale,  mixed  with  ashes.'  " 

Again,  from  the  Boston  Cultivator,  which  derives  it  from  an  English 
source:  "  The  waste  of  manure  from  the  farm-yard  (especially  the  liquid 
portion)  has  of  late  been  the  subject  of  frequent  remark.  One  of  the  best 
constructed  yards  in  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  all  the  manure 
raised,  is  that  of  R.  Spooner,  esq.,  M,  P.,  of  Brickfields,  near  this  city,  who, 
our  readers  are  aware,  has  a  fine  farm  of  from  150  to.  200  acres  in  the  high- 
est state  of  cultivation.  This  farm-yard  has  excited  Uie  admiration  of  a 
correspondent  of  a  western  paper,  who  states,  upon  seemingly  good  authori- 
ty, that  Mr.  Spooner  has  not  expended  a  shilimg  for  manure  for  many 
years,  (with  the  exception  of  a  trifling  sum  for  the  lately  introduced  novel- 
ties, by  way  of  experiment,)  but  has  sold  much  farm  yard  manure  ^o  his 
neighbors,  not  knowing  how  to  dispose  of  it  on  the  farm.  Although  he 
does  not  possess  an  acre  of  watered  meadow,  he  has  generally  hay  for  sale. 
In  the  centre  of  Mr.  Spooner's  farm-yard,  is  the  manure  pit,  six  or  eight 
feet  deep,  covered  by  a  roof  and  surrounded  by  a  dwarf  wall,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  any  water  getting  iti.  It  is  of  the  same  form  as  the 
yard,  but  leaving  sufficient  rooai  for  a  carriage  way  between  it  and  the 
building.  It  is  entered  by  an  inclined  plane,  wide  enough  to  back  in  a  cart 
opposite  the  approach  to  the  yard.  Into  this  pit  the  dung  from  the  stables 
and. cow  houses  is  promiscuously  thrown  ;  in  the  middle  of  the  side  contig- 
uous to  the  latter  is  a  well  and  a  pump,  which  receives  the  drainage  there- 
from and  the  stables,  which  is  pumped  up  and  spread  over  the  manure  by  a 
shoot.  The  surplus  liquid  that  is  not  absorbed  is  drawn  off*  by  means  of  a 
drain  into  a  receiving  well  in  the  stock  yard,  where  it  is  pumped  np  into  the* 
liquid  manure  cart  and  drawn  out  on  the  mowing  ground  as  soon  as  the 
•  grass  is  cut,  until  such  time  as  it  is  laid  up  again  ;  in  the  spring  it  is  oiher-^ 
wise  disposed  of,  on  headlands  and  heaps  of  soil.  Liquid  and  solid  manurej. 
prepared  in  the  way  above  described,  preserves  all  its  nutritious  qualities ; 
'the  one  is  not  diluted  with  water,  and  the  other  is  not  suflfered  to  deteriorate 
by  overheating,  and  is  of  treble  the  value  of  that  made  in  the  commoa 
manner." 

Again:  "Mr.  Brown  finds  that  plaster,  applied  to  his  manure  heap  and 
his  stables,  has  added  50  per  cent,  to  the  strength  and  value  of  his  manure. 
He  sows  plaster  over  his  barn  yard  once  a  week.  Mr.  Brown  has  used  salt 
as  a  manure  with  great  benefit.  He  sows  it  broadcast  upon  wheat  and 
grass,  at  the  rate  of  from  three  to  five  bushels  per  acre.  On  grass,  he  would 
30V/  it  in  the  fall ;  for  wheat,  he  would  sow  it  just  before  the  wheat  is  sown. 
He  found  that  three  bushels  of  salt  to  the  acre  on  his  wheat  field,  occasioned 
an  increase  of  seventeen  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  over  that  which  had 
no  salt.  The  soil  was  a  strong  loam,  with  a  stifiT  sub-soil.  Mr.  B.  had  not 
tried  salt  to  kill  wire- worms." 

"M.  Boussingault  made  a  communication  relative  to  a  new  ammoniacai 
manure.  Having  remarked  that  magnesia,  the  basis  of  which  has  always 
been  regarded  as  injurious  to  vegetation,  was  found  in  the  ashes  of  all 
vegetables,  and  in  a  proportion  in  accord  with  the  quantity  of  phosphorus 
also  found  in  the  ashes,  and  of  that  of  the  azote,  which  enters  into  the  com« 
position  of  plants,  he  was  led  to  infer  that  vegetables  must  assimilate  with 
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€ase  and  advantage  the  ammoniated  magnesian  phosphate.  Being  desirous 
of  verifying  this  by  experintient,  he  planted,  on  the  1st  of  May  last,  some 
grains  of  early  maize,  which  had  already  germinated,  in  two  series  of  pots, 
into  the  half  of  which  he  had  poured  15  grammes  (about  half  an  ounce) 
of  double  phosphated  salt  for  each  pot.  The  two  series  of  pots  were  then 
placed  in  the  open  ground.  During  the  first  twenty-five  days,  the  vegeta- 
tion was  the  same  with  both  series  ;  after  that,  there  was  a  difference  in  fa- 
Tor  of  the  pots  which  had  been  watered  with  the  phosphate.  On  the  25th 
July,  the  plants  in  them  were  double  in  height  those  of  the  other  series,  and 
the  diameter  of  the  stems  was  two-thirds  thicker.  By  the  25th  of  August, 
the  proportion  had  diminished  ;  the  height  of  the  plants  watered  by  the 
phosphate  was'then  only  one-third  greater,  and  the  size  of  the  stems  dou- 
ble. At  the  moment  of  their  coming  to  maturity,  the  phosphated  plants 
bore  two  sound  ears  and  one  that  had  failed  to  come  to  maturity  ;  the  other 
plants  had  only  two  ears  each,  viz  :  one  complete  and  one  that  had  failed. 
This  was  not  all ;  each  grain  of  the  ears  of  the  phosjh^d  plants  was 
double  in  weight  to  that  of  the  non  phosphated  plants^H?  Boussingault 
concludes,  therefore,  (and  with  great  reason.)  that  the  seS^  in  question  may 
be  used  with  great  advantage  as  an  artificial  manure." 

Mr.  VVeller,  of  North  Carolina,  in  one  of  his  communications  to  the 
INorth  Carolina  agricultural  paper,  has  the  following  recommendation  for 
improving  the  land : 

"  I  observe,  ere  I  close,  that  one  most  eflfectual  means,  as  I  have  found  by 
years  of  experience,  to  make  land  better,  is  that  of  covering  small  grain, 
immediately  after  sowing,  (but  if  wheat,  when  up,  and  at  leisure,  during 
winter.)  with  pine  leaves  or  straw  from  the  old  fields  or  woods  an  inch  or  so 
deep,  spread^  over  evenly.  I  have  frequently  doubled  my  crops  of  oats, 
wheat,  and  rye,  this  way.  On  that  part  of  a  field  thus  covered  and  shaded, 
twice  as  good  as  the  part  not  covered.  Besides,  the  ground,  by  the  after  de- 
composition of  that  vegetable  matter,  is  gradually  improved.  And  one  grand 
advantage  of  this  covering  of  small  grain  is,  that  even  sandy  land  (if  suffi- 
ciently rich  at  least)  may  have  a  clover  crop  thereon,  sown  with  or  after 
the  small  grain,  (if  wheat,  in  spring,  after  covering  in  winter,)  without  the 
usual  danger  of  being  burnt  out  by  the  hot  sun  and  dry  weather  of  sum- 
mer. Indeed,  I  have  found  such  repeated  covering  equivalent  to  marl,  and 
•  less  trouble  of  putting  it  on.  Where  pine  straw  is  not  to  be  had,  wheat 
straw  or  other  litter  is  equivalent,  and  perhaps  better  for  wheat,  on  the 
principle  lately  discovered,  that  the  straw  or  litter  of  any  kind  of  plant 
makes  the  best  manure  for  the  same.  Hence,  cornstalks  are  the  best  litter 
for  corn,  if  managed  as  before  stated."  In  connexion  with  this  subject  of 
manures,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  subjoin  the  following  statement  of 
the  analyses  of  different  crops,  as  they  show  the  constituents  required  for 
their  production.  With  comparative  tables  of  analyses  of  manures  and  soils 
of  various  description,  arrans^ed  correspondingly,  the  farmer  would  bemiuch 
aided.  We  have  not  been  able  to  lay  our  hands  on  any  such  tables,  or 
found  opportunity  or  materials  with  which  to  compile  them;  though,  per- 
haps, by  long  search  they  might  possibly  be  obtained  from  a  great  variety 
of  publications.  Sprengel  has  the  most  extensive  analysis  of  soils  and  ma- 
nures of  v/hich  we  know  ;  but  we  do  not  find  all  we  seek  there,  Ror  ia 
Thaer,  Veit,  or  Boussingault,  and  other  authors  whom  we  have  consulted. 
In  Burger's  Economy  of  Farming  may  be  found  many  tables,  as  to  soil, 
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from  Schubler  and  Sprecgel.  We  take  the  following  from  the  New  Eng- 
land Farmer,  furnished  by  Mr.  Teschemacher  : 

The  English  agricultural  societies  have  voted  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  the  ashes  of  plants,  none  of  the  anal- 
yses yet  made  having  been  found  satisfactory ;  and  those  of  Sprengel,  as 
Liebig  justly  observes,  being  altogether  incorrect.  In  the  mean  time,  how- 
ever, two  German  chemists,  Messrs.  Fressenius  and  Will,  in  the  laboratory 
of  their  great  master  at  Giessen,  have  undertaken  the  analyses  of  ashes  of 
seeds  and  plants,  and  have  recently  published  an  account  of  them,  with  the 
methods  pursued,  and  the  precautions  taken.  Some  of  their  observations 
and  results  I  propose  to  give,  as  I  find  by  the  last  number  of  your  paper 
that  this  information  is  desired.  It  would  be  misplaced  to  give  here  the 
beautiful  processes  by  which  the  analyses  of  these  gentlemen  were  per- 
formed ;  the  results  will,  no  doubt,  be  more  satisfactory.  The  first  I  give 
are  5  out  of  10  specimens  of  tobacco  grown  in  Hungary,  on  land  in  various 
districts,  which  had  never  been  manured,  and  on  which  this  plant  had  been 
some  time  cultivated.  And  in  these  we  shall  see  illustrated  the  beautiful 
law  of  substitution  of  one  base  for  another,  which  may  be  v/anting  in  the 
soil,  as  laid  down  by  Liebig.  It  will  be  observed  that  ns  the  quantity  of 
potash  decreases,  that  of  lime  increases  ;  the  former  being  exhausted  out  of 
the  soil,  is  replaced  in  the  plant  by  the  latter,  which  is  in  plenty.  There  is 
no  doubt,  however,  that  this  substitution  must  cause  a  difference  in  the 
quality,  and  is,  therefore,  a  subject  worth  studying  by  the  tobacco  planters 
of  this  country.  I  give  only  those  made  after  deducting  the  carbonic  acid, 
the  charcoal,  and  the  sand. 


A  nalyses  of  five  specimens  of  tobacco. 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3, 

No.  4. 

No.  5. 

Potash  . 

-  29.08 

30.67 

27.88 

18.20 

8.20 

-Soda 

.  2.26 

Li  me 

-  27.67 

24.79 

31.16 

27.86 

42.77 

Magnesia 

-  7,2'^ 

8.57 

7.31 

15.73 

13.93 

Chloride  of  sodium 

-  0.91 

5.95 

9.34 

11.41 

3.22 

Chloride  of  potassiiam 

4.90 

3.92 

8.53 

Phosphate  of  iron 

-  8.78 

6.03 

6.39 

'4.80 

6.07 

Phosphate  of  lime 

Sulphate  of  lime  - 

.  6.43 

5.60 

6,43 

10.1  I 

7.96 

J§ilica 

-  17.65 

i8.39 

6.59 

5.97 

9.32 

100 

100 

100 

IQO 

100 

Analysis  of  wheat^  rye,  and  peas ^  {deducting .  the  carbonic  acid,  charcoal^ 

and  sand.) 


Red  wheat. 

White  wheat. 

Rye. 

Peas. 

Potash 

21.87 

3384 

32.76 

39.51 

Soda 

15  75 

4.45 

3.98 

Lime 

1.93 

3'"09 

2.92 

5.91 

Magnesia 
Peroxide  of  iron 

9.60 

13.54 

10.13 

6.43 

1.36 

0.31 

0.82 

1.05 
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Phosphoric  acid      .  .  49.32  49.21  47.29  34.50 

Chloride  of  sodium  -  -          _              _                _  5  ^ | 

Sulphuric  acid  -  -  0.17  -  146  491 
Sihca                                       _              _              0 17 


100  100  100  100 


The  reason  why  the  charcoal  and  the  carbonic  acid  are  left  out  although 
they  are  given  in  previous  analyses,  is,  that  they  may  be  considered,  for  our 
purpose,  as  accidental  ingredients,  inasmuch  as  in  most  the  quantity  de- 
penos  on  the  texture,  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  bases  they  originate 
m  the  combustion,  and  depend  much  on  the  degree  of  heat  used  Th^ 
01  seeds,  so  far  as  their  composition  is  known,  consist,  like  those  of 
the  blood  of  man  and  other  animals,  chiefly  of  the  phosphates  of  the  alka- 
iies  and  the  alkaline  earths.  The  curious  fact,  moreover,  has  been  lately 
observed,  that  the  phosphoric  acid  is  not,  in  all  seeds,  combined  with  the 
same  number  of  equivalents  of  fixed  bases.  The  seeds  of  leguminosee  and 
ihe  conifer^  contain  nibasic  phosphates,  (earth  of  bones  is  a  tribasic  phos- 
pfiate.)  Ihe  seeds  of  cerelia,  also  buckwheat,  hemp,  and  hnseed,  contain 
bisadic  phosphates.  This  relation  is  maintained  when  seeds  are  ^rown  in 
Qitterent  localities.  The  quantities  of  oxygen  contained  in  the^  bases  of 
these  seeds,  leaving  out  the  uniinportant  sulphates  and  chlorides,  are  so 
nearly  a  ike,  that  it  is  evident  that  the  law  of  substitution  of  bases  applies 
also  to  the  phosphates. 

A?ialr/sis  of  buckwheat,  barley,  oats,  linseed,  and  saivfoin. 

Potash  -  - 
Soda 
Lime 
Magnesia 
Peroxide  of  iron 
Phosphoric  acid 
Sulphate  of  hme 
Silica  - 
Sulphuric  acid  - 
Carbon  - 

Chloride  of  sodium 
Phosph.  of  peroxide  of 
Oxygen  of  the  bases 

'^^Analysis  of  maize,  by  Letellier,  at  Bechelbromi.—Potsish  and  soda, 
3.08,  and  oss  ;  hme,  1.3  ;  magnesia,  17.0  ;  phosphoric  acid,  50.1 ;  silica, 
v/.o.     1  olai  iuu. 

In  this  connexion,  we  may  also  add  some  articles  relating  to  the  methods 
of  planting  various  crops  together,  &c.  We  have  already  furnished  so-3e 
examples  under  the  head  of  an  individual  product.  But  there  are  others 
which  we  deem  worthy  of  notice,  and  which  appear  to  come  in  better  with 
tjjis  part  of  the  report  than  in  any  other.  We  shall  throw  a  portion  of 
them  into  the  appendix  No.  29.  The  account  rendered  by  John  Jones,  of 
Wheatland,  Delaware,  respecting  his  forming  operations,  is  an  interesting 

♦Phosphate  ol"  lime. 


Buckwheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Linseed. 

Sainfoin, 

8.74 

3.91 

12,9 

25.85 

6.75 

20.10 

16.79 

0.71 

20.33 

6.66 

3.36 

3.7 

25.27 

10.3S 

10.05 

7.7 

0.22 

8.57 

1.05 

193 

1.3 

3.67 

50.07 

40.63 

14.09 

40.41 

54.89* 

1.70 

2.87 

0.69 

21T99 

53703 

0.92 

1.10 

2.16 

0.26 

1.0 
4.7 

0.5 

1.55 

2.18 

3.31 

11.96 

11770 

14795 

12776 

365 
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one.  His  farm,  to  which  he  removed  on  the  4th  of  March,  1834,  and 
which  contained  360  acres  in  Delaware,  and  30  acres  in  Maryland,  when 
he  entered  upon  it  was  in  a  very  poor  state,  and  scarcely  p.nd  six  per  cent, 
on  tlie  purchase  money.  In  1837  he  commenced  hming^  ir,  and,  up  to 
1839,  put  on  12,000  bushels  of  lime,  at  a  cost,  at  the  kilns,  of  20  to  22  cts. 
per  bushel.  By  1840,  he  saw  and  felt  the  good  effects  of  the  lime,  and  de- 
terniiDed  to  eo  on  and  complete  the  first  dressing  of  all  his  arable  I  mds,  as 
well  as  another  farm  of  380  acres.  He  purchased  10,000  bushels  of  lime, 
at  17  rents  per  bushel.  Previous  to  1840,  he  had  sown  clover  and  other 
grass  seeds  pretty  freely — one  year  as  much  as  45  bushels ;  and  the  same 
y-  ar  he  purchased  20  tons  of  plaster.  At  first  he  got  but  a  poor  return 
even  for  his  lime,  as  he  supposes,  for  want  of  vegetable  matter ;  but  when 
his  clover  had  grown  so  as  to  make  a  swath  or  lay  for  turning  under,  his 
crops  began  to  increase  even  beyond  his  expectation.  The.  crops  for  the 
yV|ir  1844,  which  closed  with  his  best  wheat  crop,  were  all  got  out  and  sold 
by  the  25th  of  July,  producing  the  following  results  :  Oat  crop,  light,  not 
many  sown — crop  sold  for  ^209;  rental  share,  $iG4  50.  Corn  tillage, 
large — 97  acres,  including  an  orchard  of  four  acres,  not  well  tilled,  pro- 
duced 3,000  bushels  ;  rentp.l  share  1,500  bushels— at  40  cents,  .f 600.  The 
wheat  crop  amounted  to  2,820  bushels,  exclusive  of  brock  or  rakings  ;  the 
rental  share  one-half,  or  (say)  1,410  bushels— at  90  cents,  $[,269.  Il  was 
grown  on  two  fields — one  of  which  of  97  acres,  a  clover  lea,  well  turned 
under,  produced  1,872  bushels,  exclusive  of  brock;  which  would  have 
made  this  field  amount  to  over  20  bushels  to  the  acre,  $1,973  50.  Add  64 
bushels  of  brock,  at  90  cents  per  bushel,  ($57  60,)  and  we  have  .$2,031  10. 
His  other  field  of  wheat  contained  about  60  acres.  The  product  of  this 
field  was  948  bushels,  exclusive  of  rakings ;  or,  had  they  been  included, 
the  yield  would  have  exceeded  16  bushels  to  the  acre.  This  field  had  been 
hard  cropped,  for  the  wheat  followed  corn  ;  which  corn  had  followed  wheat 
stubble  the  year  previous,  without  clover  or  manure.  Indeed,  this  field  has 
had  nine  crops  in  12  years,  with  but  litile  manure  at  any  time,  it  being 
farthest  from  the  farm-yard,  and  his  place  is  poor  land  near  by.  The  prin- 
cipal help  this  field  had  was  40  bushels  of  lime  to  the  acre,  put  on  in  1838, 
and  two  crops  of  clover  turned  under  ;  and  on  a  part  of  the  field  a  crop  of 
oats  was  turned  under  that  had  been  injured  by  the  hail  storm  of  1840. 
The  rental  value  of  these  three  crops  of  oats  may  be  set  down  at  $2,031  10  ; 
allowing,  according  to  usage,  half  of  the  grain  for  rent ;  and  this  pays  the 
interest,  at  six  per  cent.,  of  the  capital  of  $33  850.  The  original  cost  of 
the  farm  was  .$4,100.  The  cost  of  the  lime,  40  bushels,  was  long  since 
reimbursed.  Includmg  his  stock,  &c.,  he  coiisiders  his  farm  yielding  a 
rent^equal  to  the  interest  of  $100  per  acre  ;  and  })is  crops  have  beesi  ij.uned 
by  ordinary  good  tillage,  a  rotation  of  crops,  and  50  bushe  s  of  li  ne.  In 
the  London  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  xlugust  30,  1845,  v/e  find  the  fo! low- 
ing method,  by  which,  on  three  acres,  to  keep  four  cows  all  the  year  : 
"  Plant  one  acre  to  potatoes — the  produce  sliould  buy  three  tons  of  hay  ; 
equal,  for  November,  December,  January,  February,  and  March,  to  ten 
pounds  per  cow  each  day.  Plant  one  fourth  of  an  acre  to  mangel  wnrzel, 
one-fourth  of  an  acre  to  carrots,  and  one  fourth  of  an  acre  to  parstjips  :  the 
first  will  give  you  25  pounds;  the  second,  15  pounds;  and  'he  third  3f) 
pounds  per  cow,  each,  during  the  same  time  ;  but  in  feeding  during  winter 
you  would  need  to  keep  thd'mangel  vvurz?l  untouched  till  March  or  April. 
This  will  more  than  provide  for  you  during  winter.    For  summer,  sow  one- 
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fourth  of  an  acre  of  rape,  and  one  fourth  of  rye,  as  soon  as  you  have  dug^ 
that  extent  of  your  potatoes.  These  will  be  ready  for  March  and  April 
use  ;  tha  ground  on  which  they  stand  will  come  in  for  mangel  wurzel  and 
carrots.  Your  third  acre  may  be  planted — half  of  it  to  lucerne,  and  the  other 
half  may  be  sown  to  vetches,  at  successive  sowings,  in  October,  November, 
March,  or  April.  These,  witli  what  may  be  left  of  the  hay  and  mangel 
wurzel  -  and  some  of  the  latter  will  remain  as  late  as  June — will  last  you 
from  April  to  October.  You  should  cultivate  all  these  with  the  spade,  and 
your  success  will  depend  much  upon  your  care  and  proper  application  of  the 
manure."  For  this  country  very  probably  the  above  might  need  modifi- 
cations. 

A  mode  of  raising  corn,  potatoes,  and  pumpkins  in  alternate  rows,  is  thus 
described  in  the  American  Agriculturist,  by  one  of  its  correspondents : 
"  Mr.  Muir,  of  this  town,  gave  me  an  interesting  account  of  an  experiment 
made  by  hmiself  in  1837,  in  planting  one  acre  of  land  with  corn,  potatoes, 
and  pumpkins,  which  was  as  follows  :  The  land  was  ploughed  from  six  to 
eight  inches  deep,  well  harrowed,  and  a  light  coat  of  manure  spread  on,  and 
harrowed  in  well.  The  land  furrowed  lightly  2^  feet  apart,  and  planted 
one  row  of  corn,  and  the  next  potatoes,  alternating  them  to  the  sixth  row,, 
which  he  planted  with  pumpkins.  Thus  every  other  row  being  corn  and 
potatoes,  except  thc'Sixih  row,  which  was  pumpkins,  throughout  the  field. 
The  corn  in  the  rows  stoon  only  one  stalk  in  a  place,  in  this  manner  :  6  14 
8  16  6.  One  cornstalk,  and  then  a  space  of  six  or  eight  inches  to  another  ; 
then  a  space  of  14  to  16  inches.  The  potatoes  and  pumpkins  were  planted 
as  thick  as  they  would  bear,  but  he  did  not  describe  the  manner.  The 
amount  of  produce  from  the  acre  was  as  follows  :  187  bushels  of  corn  in 
the  ear  ;  153  bushels  oi  potatoes  ;  and  100  cartloads  of  West  India  pump- 
kins. He  has  since  followed  a  similar  course,  and  is  satisfied  that  this  is 
the  best  way  for  him  to  get  the  most  profit  from  his  land. — E.  P.,  Essex 
county,  N.  Y.,  March  25.  1845." 

Some  other  useful  remarks  on  the  subjects  of  cultivation  in  general  may 
be  found  in  our  appendix  No.  29. 

SURPLUS,  AND  MARKETS. 

In  some  of  the  States  the  amount  of  provisions  raised  on  their  own  soil 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  their  population,  and  they  of  course 
must  oepend  on  others  to  supply  them.  But  they,  in  their  turn,  have  pro- 
ducts ot  various  kinds  to  give  in  exchange.  This  creates  a  brisk  domestic 
trade,  the  results  of  which  are  seen  all  along  our  coast,  on  our  inland  seas 
and  the  different  rivers,  canals,  and  railways  connecting  the  various  points 
of  commerce  in  our  land.  The  surplus,  too,  seeks  an  outlet  abroad,  and- 
becomes  our  medium  of  coiiuiierce  abroad.  It  is  unnecessary  to  attempt 
to  trace  out  its  courses.  We  refer  to  the  appendix,  Nos.  31,  32,  for  a  num- 
ber of  tables,  (fcc.,  which  will  illustrate  the  relation  of  our  agricultural  pro- 
ducts to  our  foreign  trade.  We  add  here  a  few  items  which  may  be  useful, 
as  showing  the  amount  of  our  resources,  which  we  have  taken  from  differ- 
ent public  journals : 

The  exports  of  Ohio  for  1845. — The  Cincinnati  Chronicle  says :  We 
Lave  before  us  the  shipments  from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Cincinnati,  for  the 
year  1845,  to  the  last  week.  As  the  season  is  nearly  closed,  we  can  give  a 
tolerably  accurate  view  of  the  exports  of  1845  from  this  great  agricultural 
State.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  in  estimating  the  exports  of  a  year^ 
commenrinof  the  1st  of  January,  we  do  not  get  precisely  one  season's  pro- 
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duction,  but  only  one  season's  transportation.  The  production  belongs  to 
both — to  the  last  and  the  present  season.  The  shipments  of  the  surplus  of 
flour  this  year  will  be  very  nearly  as  follows,  reducing  the  wheat  to  its 
equivalent  in  flour : 

^'Cleveland,  450,000  barrels;  Cincinnati,  150,000;  Toledo,  100,000;, 
Milan,  Sandusky,  <fec.,  150,000  ;  Marietta,  &c.,  40,000  ;  Portsmouth,  (fee, 
30,000.  Total,  930,000  barrels.  The  other  articles  we  estimate  in  money, 
thus:  Flour,  in  all  930,000  barrels,  $4,000,000  ;  pork,  in  all  $3,500,00  \ 
cattle  and  beef,  $500,000 ;  wool,  (2,000,000  pounds,)  $5^(^00 ;  cheese, 
(5,000,600  lbs.,)  $300,000  ;  manufactures,  $3,000,000.  Total,  $11,800,000., 
We  think  these  results  are  under-estimated,  and  that  there  are  miscellaneous 
articles  enough  to  make  the  net  surplus  in  value  $12,000,000.  The  flour 
product  is  $2,000,000  less  than  it  would  have  been  had  the  last  two  har- 
vests of  wheat  been  good  ones." 

.  The  following  exhibits  the  amount  of  grain  and  flour  transported  in  1845 
Vln  the  diflferent  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania  improvements  named  : 

Flour,  Ibis,  Grain,  bushels. 

Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal          -          -    31,585  1,314,891 

Tidewater  canal  ■          ....    90,187  983,260 

Columbia  railroad          -          -          -          -  188,993  261,594 

East  divison  Pennsylvania  canal          -          -  115,950  87,33^. 

Schuylkill  navigation     -          -    .       -          -    74,131  349,680 


Total     -  -  -  .  .  550,846  2,996,757 


Comparative  statement  of  the  amount  of  flour  and  meal  exported  from 
Philadelphia  during  the  last  three  years  : 

Flour.  Rye  flour.  Corn  meal. 

1845  -  -  -      200,642 bbls.    17,132  bbls.  413,]95bbls^ 

1844  .  -  -      296,433  21,903  101,236 

1843  .  -  -       162,847  52,025  108,166 

"From  the  Buffalo  Commeroial  Advertiser. 

"  Annual  trade  of  the  canal. — By  the  established  standard  of  valuation,. 
on  property  ariving  here,  and  on  that  seeking  the  seaboard,  it  is  found  that 
the  interior,  during  the  past  year,  has  overdrawn  her  account  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  has  the  balance  of  trade  largely  against  her.  Tfie  class  and  valua- 
tion of  property  arriving  and  clearing  by  the  canal,  in  1845,  has  been  as 
follows : 

Arriving.  Clearing. 

Of \  the  forest  .          ....  $77,895  $1,707,136 

Agriculture    .....  146,566  7.060,545 

Manufactures           ....  1,207,510  400,855 

Minerals        .....  59,259  820,494 

Merchandise  .....  15,134,014  44,278 

Sundries       -          -          ...          .  263,048 


\     Total  value  ....  $16,888,382  $9,502,306 

Total  tons  -  ....  144413  243,67^ 
Balance  against  the  west  in  1845,  $7,386,076. 
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"  The  up  and  down  freight  by  the  canal  at  this  place,  its  valuation.  &c.,  foi 
a  series  of  years,  has  been  to  the  annexed  extent : 


Up  freight. 


1810 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 


78,261  toKs 
86,243 
76,747 
116,601« 

139,520 
144,414 


$9,996,696 
10,302,144 
8,009  330 
14,570,120 
15,965,000 
16,888,380 


Down  freight. 

130,465  tons  $5,512,326 


170,809 
174,030 
224,106 
243,086 
243,673 


8,199,142 
6,884,156 
9,139,756 
8,840,030 
9,502,366 


"  A  change  in  the  dassificalion  of  some  commodities  going  east,  renders 
explanation  necessary.  Heretofore  butter  and  lard  went  forward  as  one 
item  ;  and  bacon,  hams,  (fee,  passed  as  pork,  and  were  reduced  to  the  bar- 
rel standard.  This  year  they  have  been  kept  separate.  The  amount  in 
bulk  cleared  for  the  Hudson  this  year  was  1,218,810  pounds — equivalent 
to  6.000  barrels.  So  that,  by  adding  this  with  the  quantities  of  pork  ship- 
ped this  season,  it  leaves  a  deficit  of  18,4.30  barrels,  as  compared  with  1844. 
Hem.p  is  now  becoming  quite  an  article  in  lake  imports,  and  will  hereafter 
pass  freely  towards  tidewater  for  a  market ;  but,  as  it  is  cleared  at  the  canal 
office  among  sundries,  we  are  unable  to  say  what  the  quantity  going  east 
has  been.  The  table  belov;-  exhibits  a  full  account  of  the  canal  business 
here  for  four  seasons.    Property  shipped  for  tidewater  : 


Fiou  r — barrels 
Pork,  do 
Beef,  do 
Ashes — casks 
Wheat — bushels 
Corn,  do 
Barley,  do 
Eye,  do 
Oats,  do 
Whiskey — gallons 
Butter — pounds  ) 

Lard,        do  ) 
Oheese,  do 
Wool,  do 
Flaxseed,  do 
Clover  (fe.  other — lbs. 
Tobacco, 

€otton,     .  " 
Ijcad—  tons 
Pig  iron,  do 
Iron  ware,  do 
licather — pounds 
Hop«,  do 
Hides,  do 
llried  fruit,  do 
Staves — tons 
Boards  &  s^^enOing— 


1842. 
654,430 
52.720 
5,363 
18,518 
1,128,120 
273,410 
2,832 
2,080 
161,430 
378,340 


1843. 

880,868 
48,556 
26,666 
38,261 
1,699,724 
207,806 
11 
2,832 
22,100 
198,830 


1844. 

851,180 
52,417 
33,348 
37,365 
1,768,105 
119,530 
55 
2,550 
8,230 
69,352 


6;62i,565      7,875,630  6,281,577 


2,976,170 
592,730 
722,570 
1.409,500 
994,520 
58,613 
727 
17 
12 

106,5S0 
17.750 
250  500 
•  5S,550 
17,491 
-M  ft.    5  260 


2,901,778 
1,249,544 
*  786,670 
2,660,794 
1,779,500 
none 
791 
8 
44 

108,930 
23  735 
not  specified 
144.220 
17,274 
8.661 


2,304.827 
2,643,148 
126,4-28 
3,248,488 
210,158 
nong 
63 
26 
39 

362460 
'^2,030 
379320 
193,270 
30,758 
15, .^02 


{ 


1845. 

721,800 
28,235 
34,084 
38,417 
1,354,996 
33,094 
none 
90S 
9,040 
272,336 
3,397,690 

2,852,440 
2,579,920 
3,441,317 
184,569 
2,487,336 
608,850 
none 
173 
81 
17 

1,090,548 
4,436 
769,860 
7.837 
44,587 
1963T 
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1812.                   1843.  1844.  1845. 

Hemp — tons                  omitted            134  omitted  omitted. 

Coal,     do                             1^               I  8  977 

furs  and  peltries                _    •              242  181  273 

Bacon — tons                   as  pork         as  pork  as  pork  609 


While  the  deficit  of  flour  is  equivalent  to  215,000  barrels,  we  find  a  pro- 
digious increase  of  wool  and  other  important  items.  A  fraction  less  than 
400  tons  of  the  former  commodity  is  observable  over  the  shipment  for  last 
season.  Cheese  was  200  tons  more,  and  flaxseed  has  increased  1,080  bush- 
els ;  while  clover  and  other  seeds  have  fallen  off  13,580  bushels.  Tobacco 
has  increased  some,  but  not  enough  to  meet  the  bulk  of  1842-'43,  Butter 
and  lard  combined  have  fallen  off  21,500  pounds.  The  increased  demand 
for  lead  here  has  absorbed  all  the  import  from  the  west.  The  increase  in. 
leather  is  very  great,  and  much  of  the  surplus  going  east  is  from  manufac- 
tories along  the  lakes.  Nearly  all  the  hops  required  for  consumption  are 
imported  from  the  interior  of  the  State,  or  places  along  the  seaboard.  The 
few  hides  passing  east  are  designed  mostly  for  manufacture  in  this  State. 
The  perversion  in  the  movement  of  dried  fruit  is  singular.  Large  quanti- 
ties were  imported  from  below  last  season  to  supply  Ihe  demand  here  and 
along  the  whole  lake  country.  The  increased  shipment  of  staves  shows  a 
gain  of  50  per  cent. ;  but,  as  the  cargoes  leaving  here  are  always  estimated 
below  the  actual  aggregate,  the  real  increase  must  be  still  greater.  Lum- 
ber can  be  more  accurately  measured,  and  shows  an  increase  of  33  per  cent. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  our  best  shipping  lumber,  such  as  cherry,  black  wal- 
nut, white  wood,  and  cabinet  and  chair  stuff,  generally,  are  the  product  of 
this  State,  obtained  from  the  two  western  counties  bordering  on  the  lake. 
Ttie  pine  is  all  from  Canada.  A  portion  of  the  pine  used  for  building  here 
is  from  our  own  State  and  Pennsylvania,  The  vast  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity of  coal  going  east  cannot  fail  to  attract  attention,  and  was  formerly  ad- 
verted to  as  being  entirely  owing  to  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Extension 
canal  into  the  bituminous  region  of  Pennsylvania.  The  diminution  in  the 
article  of  corn  is  of  such  magnitude  as  to  call  for  the  especial  consideratioE 
of  the  calial  board.  With  millions  of  bushels  lying  uncalled  for  in  the 
Scioto  and  Wabash  valleys,  a  tariff  of  tolls  is  pertinaciously  adhered  to 
which  entirely  prohibits  its  being  brought  northward,  to  increase  our  trade 
and  augment  the  State  revenues.  Other  coarse  and  bulky  articles  might 
also  be  particularized,  but  the  above  catalogue  embraces  so  many  that  it 
were  loss  of  time  in  attempting  a  detail.^' 

"  From  the  Albany  Citizen^ 
Floia-" — wheat — barley. — The  closing  of  the  canal  enables  us  to  lay  be- 
fore our  readers  the  quantity,  as  near  as  we  can  estimate  it,  of  the  above 
articles,  which  have  reached  tidewater  this  season,  with  the  estimated  value 
of  each  article. 

Flour. — We  have  estimated  the  value  of  the  flour  at  $5  50  per  barrel  for 
the  year  1845,  which  is  probably  a  fair  average  for  that  article  in  New 
York.    The  estimated  value  in  1844  was  $4  50  per  barrel. 

Receipts.  Value, 

1845        .  .  _  .  2,482,527  barrels,  $13,653,898 

1844        -         -         -  .  2,222,204    do.  9,9^)9,918 


Increase 
•  24 


260,323 


$3,653,98® 
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Wheat. — We  have  estimated  the  value  of  this  article  in.  New  York  at 
$1  25  per  bushel  for  the  year  1845.  The  estimated  value  ui  1844  was 
9,^  cents  per  bushel 

ReceiptSo  Value. 

1845        .  .  -  .  1,604,112  bushels,    $2,005,  [4@ 

1844        -  -  -  -  1,262,249     do.         1, 2  i  1,759 


Increase     -  -  -  341,863  §793,381 

Reducing  the  wheat  to  flour  at  the  rate  of  five  bushels  to  the  barrel/  we 
have  the  following  aggregates,  in  quantity  and  value,  of  these  two  impor- 
tant articles  in  breadstufs  : 

Receipts.  Value. 

1845       -  2.803,349  barrels,  $15,418,419 

1844       ....  2,474,654   do.  11,135,943 


Increase    -  -  -  328,695  '  $4,282,476 

Barley. — We  have  more  difficulty  in  averaging  the  value  of  this  article 
than  of  the  other  two.  We  have,  however,  placed  it  at  59  cents  per  bushel 
for  both  sorts,  and  taken  the  average  from  September  1st  to  the  present 
time.    The  average  of  last  year  was  63  cents  per  bushel 

Receipts.  Value. 

18-45        »  .         -         .  1,144,114  bushels,  $675,027 

1844        -         -        ,  -  -  818,472    do.  527,410 


Increase    -  -         -  325,642  $147,617 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  above  receipts  of  barley  are  the  re- 
ported receipts  of  bushels,  as  appear  by  the  clearances  at  the  collector-s 
office.  Each  boat,  hov/ever,  probably  measures  out,  on  an  average,  200 
bushels  more  than  appear  on  the  clearance.  Estimating  accordingly,  the 
actual  receipts  this  year  at  tidewater  would  be  about  1,232,114  boshelsj 
and  last  year  about  881,472  bushels.  This  would  make  the  increase  in 
bushels  this  year  over  last,  351,642,  and  in  value  |159;847. 

The  Telegraph,  after  stating  that  St.  Louis  exports  12,000.000  pounds  of 
bacon  and  pork  annually,  claims  that  Alton  exported  last  year  nearlv 
5,000,000." 

A  considerable  amount  of  western  produce  has  doubiless  been  sent  to 
<Janada  during  the  past  season.  According  to  the  table  of  imperial  duties 
on  imports  into  Canada,  with  the  added  colonial  duty,  some  of  our  products 
would  have  to  pay  the  foMowing  duties  : 

Imperial  duty.    Colonial  dutv.  Total  duty. 

Flour  and  wheat     -  -  2^.  per  barrel,    0^.  6t/.  2s,  Qd,  par  barrel 

Other  iiour  and  meal  -  free  25?.  2s. 

Barley,  buckwheat,  maize    -  free  3;?.  3^, 

Eye,  beans,  peas     -  -   _  _  ^s,  per  qr. 

Hay,  per  ton          -  -  free  _  6^.  per  ton. 

Bacon,  per  cwt.       -  -  3s\  5^.  85.  per  cwt. 

Butter        -         -  '8s.  2s.  IQs.  per  cwt. 

Lard         -         -  -  4^.  per  cwt. 

Cheese       -          -  -5s.  2s.  Qd,  7s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

Hams         -          -  -  ds.  5s,  Ss.  per  cwt. 

MeatS;  salted  or  cured  -  3s,  2s.  5s.  per  cwt. 
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A  (able  comprising  oilier  articles  may  be  fonnd  m  appendix  No.  3L 
The  Canada  crops,  with  the  exception  of  hay,  spring  wheat,  and  ia 
some  parts  potatoes,  were  all  good.  "  The  schedule  of  tolls  to  be  levied  on 
the  Weliand  canal  during  the  coming  season,  (1845,)  has  been  published. 
Flour,  per  barrel,  5d.  currency.  Pork  and  beef,  per  barrel,  7^d.  ditto. 
Yvheatj  Indian  corn,  barley,  and  rye,  per  bushel,  l  ^  c?.  ditto." 

As  regards  our  foreign  markeljf  it  is  well  known  that  the  crops  of  grain 
and  potatoes  on  the  Continent  and  in  England  are  short ;  and  we  are  daily 
in  expectation  of  the  modification  of  the  corn  laws,  if  not  of  the  opening 
of  the  ports.  The  ports  have  been  opened  in  Belgium,  and  as  regards 
some  ariicles  which  before  paid  duty  in  some  of  the  West  India  islands. 
A  large  quantity  of  flour,  wheat,  and  other  produce  has  gone  to  England. 
The  circulars  of  Messrs.  Fitzpatrick  &  Henry,  in  appendix  INo.  32,  will 
show  the  prices  and  give  other  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  market 
for  our  products.  The  following  is  published  in  one  of  the  public  journalSj 
as  showing  the  amount  of  our  exports  from  the  port  of  INew  York,  com- 
piled from  the  New  York  shipping  and  commercial  list : 

Slatement  of  the  exports  from  the  mrt  of  Neio  York,  for  the  years  1843, 

1844,  a7id  1845. 


Apples,  barrels 

Ashes,  pot,  barrels  - 

Ashes,  pearl,  barrels 

Beef,  pickled,  barrels 

Beef,  dried,  barrels 

Beeswax,  cwt. 

Brandy,  half  pipes 

Brandy,  quarter  casks 

Butter,  firkins 

Cassia,  cases 

Cassia,  mats 

Candles,  sperm,  boxes 

Candles,  tallow,  boxes 

Cheescj  casks 

Cheese,  boxes 

Clover-seed,  tierces 

Cochineal,  ceroons 

Cochineal,  bags 

Coffee,  casks  and  barrels  - 

Cocoa,  bags 

Cordage,  coils 

Corn,  bushels 

Corn  meal,  hogsheads 

Corn  meal,  barrels 

Cotton,  bales 

Dom.  cotton  goods,  bales  and  cases 
Logwood,  tons 
Fustic,  tons 
Nicaragua,  tons 
Dry  codfish,  cwt.  - 


1813.  1814.  1845. 

15.015  13,463  14,439 

43,046  40,532  46,724 

2,584  9,706  9,567 

36,048  61,648  55,552 

6.999  2,401  3,638 

7;i54  6,387  4595 

'l89  9S8  208 

123  146  145 

48,034  28,761  28,884 

L40i 

28,947  14,880  10,414 

11,856  10,383  17,559 

23,325  27,791  36,637 

8,964  11,241  5,935 

62,112  77,173  113,698 

1,56  L  3,519  6,477 

lis  52  311 

19,401  54,742  43,706 

266  448  102 

13,071  7,304  5,637 

2,559  3,805  3,999 

51,301  242,886  304,292 

6,084  3,959  6,298 

28,715  32,691  26,352 

164,354  325,460  262.445 

30,435  21,939  22,323 

7,014  7,817  9,694 

1,281  779  1.145 

196  121  179 

4^,559  42,653  36,694 
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Mackerel,  barrelis  - 

Herring,  barrels     -  -  . 

Flaxseed,  tierces    -  »  - 

FJ0ur,  wheat,  barrels 

Flour,  rye,  barrels  - 

Gin,  (foreign.)  pipes 

Gunpowder,  kegs  - 

Hams  and  bacon,  cwt. 

Hides,  number      -  -  - 

Hops,  bales 

Indigo,  cases 

Indigo,  ceroons 

Lard,  kegs  - 

Lead,  pigs  ~ 

Shooks,  (hogsheads  and  pipe,)  No.  - 

Boards  and  plank,  thousand  feet 

Staves  and  heading,  thousands 

Hoops       -  - 

Shingles    -  -  .  - 

INails,  casks 

Rosin,  barrels  - 

Spirits  turpentine,  barrels  - 

Tar,  barrels  - 

Turpentine,  barrels 

Oil,  olive,  baskets  and  casks 

Oil,  linseed,  casks  - 

Oil,  whale,  gallons  - 

Oil,  sperm,  gallons  - 

Pepper,  bags 

Pimento,  bags 

Pork,  barrels 

nice,  tierces 

Rum,  (foreign,)  puncheons  - 

Bum,  (American,)  barrels  - 

Saltpetre,  bags  - 

Silks,  packages 

Soap,  boxes 

Gold,  dollars  - 

Silver,  dollars       .  -  . 

Sugar,  Havana  white 

Sugar,  Havana  brown 

Sugar,  Manilla,  &c.,  bags  - 

Sugar,  Muscovado,  hogsheads 

Sugars,  refined,  cwt. 

Tallow,  casks 

Teas,  Souchpng  and  other  bl'k,  lbs. 
Teas,  hyson  skin,  lbs. 
Teas,  hyson  and  young  hyson,  lbs.  - 
Teas,  gunpowder  and  imperial,  lbs. 
Tobacco,  leaf,  hogsheads  - 
Tobacco,  bales,  <fec. 


1843.  1844.  1815. 

3,859  2,276  4.485 

5,898  6,467  4,602 

4,131  3,924  14,586 

274,881  347,249  469,520 

8,798  6,669  9,257 

.12  10  '  43 

8,233  ]  1,821  17,753 

8,235  9,481  5.095^ 

53,633  45,615  46,396 

2,842  3,098  3,059 

41  3T  17 

] 54  96  15 

188,687  198,094  S4,8l9 

25,784 

23,759  29,322  35,844 

4,748  5,689  9,188 

3,239  4,619  7,365 

1,000  1,797  1,338 

1,761  2,423  2,200 

9,248  7,857  8,797 

82,844  105,225  99,950 

1,702  '  2,127  4,112 

35,374  26,049  31,98,3 

202,049  207,908  237,252 

1,208  2,338  3,073 

143  211  211 

2,567.916  2,368,986  3,117,984 

472,363.  389,332  900,244 

2,187  5,111  3,644 

5,247  3^305  9,333 

48,962  90,772  76,481 

28,100  23,628  23,922 

568  518  836 

1,767  4,235  3,671 

1,339  38  2,751 

659  1,023  1,666 

33,960  44,114  31,720 

385,889  1,375,526  1,047,670 

2,033,374  5,313,357  2,009,713 

266  525 

2,857  .5,039  2,720 
5,511 

343  1,227  ■  9,153 

9,066  19,121  46,310 

9,665  11,827  7,410 

64.652  133,256  229,482 

16,875  68,492  11,845 

179,462  263,772  553,824 

215,283  107,251  147,557 

6.771  5,525  3,5,27 

12,989  8,150  7,706 
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Tobacco,  manufaeturedj  kegs 

11, /yy 

15,487 

20,354 

Whalebone,  cwt.  - 

1/1  KOI 

145541 

10,660 

24,431 

Wheat,  bushels 

dU4,o54 

Whiskey,  barrels  - 

70 

736 

1,038 

Wool,  bales          -          -  ^ 

64 

106 

3,120 

Imports  and  expor 

•ts  of  hides  at  New  York. 

Import?, 

Exports. 

-  653,431  . 

53;  63  3 

1844 

-  854,790 

1845 

-  777,640 

53,633 

III  appendix  No.  32  will  be  found  a  variety  of  papers  in  relation  to  the 
foreign  trade,  and  British  exports,  Sec. 

The  question  is  one  of  much  interest  to  our  counfry  whether  we  may 
not  succeed  in  introducing  our  corn  meal  (of  maize)  into  foreign  countries  ; 
and  it  is  believed  that  with  care  in  kilo  drying,  the  object  may  be  eCected„ 
The  experiments  of  Mr.  Gill,  referred  to  in  the  last  two  reports,  and  in  Mr. 
Ellsworth's  letter  in  the  present  one,  (appendix  No.  1.)  seem  decisive.  Let 
but  the  thing  be  fairly  tried,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  be  highly  esteem- 
ed abroad.  An  interesting  paper  on  the  corn  meal  trade  may  be  found 
in  the  appendix  No.  32.  It  relates  principally  to  the  West  Indies,  but 
shows  that  there  is  an  open  market  there  for  our  enterprise.  The  subject  of 
corn  meal,  c^c,  suggests  to  us  here  to  turn  the  attention  of  our  farmers 
and  planters  to  the  universal  eccentric  mill,  a  description  ©f  which  v/ill  be 
found  in  appendix  No.  33. 

The  opinion  has  been  held  that  were  the  British  ports  opened  for  wheat 
and  flour,  or  were  our  corn  meal  to  find  favor  there,  we  should  still  be  una- 
ble to  realize  any  peculiar  advantage,  as  other  countries  would  be  ready  to 
pour  in  their  supplies,  (more  favorably  situated  as  to  distance  and  the  price 
of  labor,)  so  that  we  should  be  unable  for  these  reasons  to  compete  with 
them.  This  remains,  however,  to  be  -seen.  It  is  believed  that  notwith- 
standing these  apparent  advantages,  our  enterprise  would  find  means  to  in- 
troduce large  quantities  of  our  products  into  these  ports.  The  price  of 
labor  is  indeed  much  lower  ;  but  the  unexampled  fertility  of  our  lands  and 
the  industry  of  our  fiirmers,  stimulrjted  by  the  prospect  of  a  large  market, 
would  leave  a  much  more  abundant  surplus  to  dispose  of  than  any  other 
country  could  furnish.  Some  effort  has  been  made  to  collect  statistics  as  to 
the  price  of  wages  in  our  country,  both  of  mechanical  labor  and  that  of  hus- 
bandmen ;  and  so  far  as  obtained,  the  statement  will  be  found  subjoined  in  ap- 
pendix No.  34.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  course  of  the  past  year  some  seizures 
of  Am.erican  cheese  have  taken  place,  owing  to  their  being  marked  with  the 
brands  "  English  Dairy'-  and  "  Cheshire  Cheese."  The  handling  of. cheese 
is  said  to  be  extremely  rough  at^he  Enghsh  custom-houses  ;  the  boxes  are 
broken  open,  each  cheese  is  examined  separately,  and  then  tossed  without 
care  upon  the  ground,  and  often  into  the  dirt;  so  that  a  writer  in  one  of  the 
agricultural  journals  says  many  fine  cheeses  are  thus  often  ruined  by  the 
treatment  they  have  to  undergo.  Any  attempt  to  counterfeit  English  brands 
must  have  a  tendency  to  render  these  evils  still  greater,  as  they  are  almost 
sure  to  be  discovered  by  the  methods  which  are  adopted.    The  objection  to 
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some  of  the  articles  exported  from  this  country,  from  insufficient  packing^. 
&C.5  has  in  a  degree  been  obviated.  Considerable  pains  have  been  taken 
by  extensive  houses  at  the  west ;  and  we  have  seen  it  stated  in  one  of  the 
English  agricultural  journals  that  for  this  purpose  packers,  (fcc,  have  been 
sent  out  from  Great  Britain,  well  acquainted  with  all  their  most  acceptable 
modes  of  preparing  articles  for  the  market.^  In  addition  to  directions  which 
liave  been  heretofore  given  as  to  curing  hams  or  bacon,  we  will  subjoin  one 
or  two  recipes  which  we  have  met  with  in  established  English  journals. 
The  follov/ing  is  from  the  London  Agricultural  Gazette,  which  is  published 
with  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  The  writer  states  that  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed  to  cure  bacon  for  home  consumption  for  many  years.  His  directions 
are  as  follows :  "As  soon  as  the  flitches  are  cut  from  the  hog,  lay  them  on 
a  form  or  table  in  a  slanting  position;  and,  supposing  the  whole  hog  to 
have  v/eighed  12  or  14  stone,  take  one-fourth  pound  of  saltpetre,  pounded 
very  fine,  and  sprinkle  it  all  over  the  flitches,  rubbing  it  well  into  the 
shoulder  parts  especially  ;  let  them  remain  12  hours,  when  they  should  be 
rubbed  dry  ;  and  in  the  meantime  mix  seven  pounds  of  salt  with  one  and 
a  quarter  pound  of  coarse  brown  sugar,  stirring  it  v/ell,  that  it  may  all  be  of 
the  same  temperature.  The  mixture,  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  possibly  bear 
it,  is  now  rubbed  well  into  the  flitches,  which  are  put  one  upon  the  otherj 
and  laid  into  a  salting  pan  or  other  contrivance,  in  order  that  the  brine  may 
form  and  be  kept  from  waste.  The  bacon  must  be  kept  in  this  situation 
four  weeks,  turning  it  and  basting  it  well  with  brine  twice  or  thrice  a  week. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  time  take  the  bacon  from  the  brine,  hang  it  up  to 
dry,  and  smoke  it  if  preferred,  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  regular  smoke-  ♦ 
house,  may  be  done  as  follows  :  Hang  up  the  bacon  in  a  chimney  or  other 
orifice,  then  underneath  put  dov/n  a  layer  of  dry  straw  ;  upon  this  a  layer 
of  mixed  shavings,  keeping  out  those  from  deal  or  fir ;  next  a  good  layer  of 
sawdust  and  some  juniper-berries,  or  branches  where  procurable  ;  and  over 
all  a  mantle  of  wet  straw  or  litter,  which  makes  the  fire  give  out  much 
smoke,  without  burning  away  too  rapidly.  This  smoking  must  be  repeated 
three  or  four  times,  or  until  the  bacon  appears  thoroughly  dry,  when  it  may 
he  hung  up  in  the  kitchen  or  any  dry  place  convenient." 

A  correspondent  of  the  same  paper  gives  the  Yorkshire  method.  He 
says  that  after  being  killed,  he  allows  it  to  hang  24  ho^rs  previous  to  its 
being  cut  up.  He  then  rubs  one  pound  of  saltpetre  on  a  pig  20  stone  in 
weight,  and  with  this  20  or  30  pounds  of  common  salt,  taking  care  to  rub 
it  well  in  ;  and  it  is  laid  in  a  tub  kept  for  the  purpose.  After  it  has  laid  for 
a  fortnight,  it  is  turned  over,  and  a  little  more  salt  (say  3^  pounds)  applied  ; 
it  then  remains  a  fortnight  longer  in  the  pickle  tub  ;  it  is  then  taken  and 
hung  up  for  two  months  in  the  kitchen  to  dry,  unless  v\^inter  is  far  ad- 
vanced and  dry  weather  set  in,  in  which  case  a  shorter  period  v/ill  answer. 
After  being  taken  from  the  top  of  the  kitchen,  the  inside  is  washed  over 
with  quick  lime  and  water,  to  preserve  it  from  the  fly ;  it  is  then  removed 
into  a  room  not  used,  away  from  heat,  and  where  it  may  be  kept  perfectly 
dry.  The  .plan  is,  not  to  smoke  at  ail :  tife  salt  and  saltpetre  must  be  of  the 
best  quality. 

The  Hampshire  mode  is  thus  described  :  "  Let  the  hog  be  killed  only  in 
the  morning,  in  a  dry  day,  and  when  the  wind  is  fron:i  the  north,  it  having 
fasted  the  day  before.  Hang  it  up,  when  dressed,  in  some  airy  place  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  then  cut  it  up.  Lay  the  flitches  on  the  ground, 
and  sprinkle  them  lightly  with  salt,  and  let  them  he  for  six  or  eight  hours  : 
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then  turn  them  up  edgeways,  and  let  the  brine  drain  off.  Take  two  or 
three  gallons  of  the  best  salt  and  two  ounces  of  saltpetre,  pound  them  fine 
and  mix  them  well  together,  and,  on  a  salting  bench  of  the  best  seasoned 
oak,  salt  them  by  rubbing  in  the  salt  on  the  backside  of  the  flitch.  Then 
turn  the  inside  upwards,  and  lay  on  the  salt  about  one-quarter  of  bxi  inch 
thick.  Neither  rubbing  nor  saltpetre  should  be  used  again,  or  it  would  make 
the  lean  bacon  hard.  Change  and  salt  them  every  third  day  for  six  times, 
when  the  bacon  will  be  salt  enough.  Then  rub  off  all  the  stale,  briny  salt, 
*and  lay  on  each  flitch  a  covering  of  clean,  fresh  bran  or  sawdust,  and  take 
it  to  the  drying-loft.  It  should  be  hung  there  by  means  of  crooks  in  the 
neck  of  the  flitch,  and  remain  for  fourteen  days.  He  recommends,  for  dry- 
ing, cleft  oak  or  ash." 

The  following  is  given  in  Costello's  Tour,  as' the  method  of  preparing- 
the  celehraied  fa?7ibo?i  de  Bastogne^  or  Ardennes  ham,  which  is  pronounced 
by  the  tourist  to  be  an  incomparable  dish  for  the  epicure  :  "  The  ham  is 
cured  in  a  brine  of  salt,  saltpetre,  and  aromatic  herbs,  viz  :  a  few  bay  leaves, 
wild  thyme,  and  a  handful  of  juniper-berries  and  a  little  garlic.  It  is 
steeped  for  about  six  weeks,  and  then  dried  in  the  smoke  of  the  chimney 
over  a  wood  fire.  When  wanted  for  dressing,  it  is  buried  in  the  ground  for 
twenty-fonr  hours,  and  then  boiled,  with  the  addition  of  the  same  aromatic 
herbs  in  the  water.  After  boihng,  the  bone  is  taken  out,  and  the  ham  is 
pressed  under  a  heavy  weight.  As  a  corollary  to  the  dressing,  it  is  added 
that  the  ham,  when  produced  at  table,  disappears  at  one  sitting." — Mark 
Lane  Express. 

Other  methods  of  curing  hams  and  beef,  &c.,  will  be  found  in  appendix 
No.  35. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  (1846,)  we  find 
an  interesting  account  of  an  invention  by  Mr.  Davison,  for  curing  provis- 
ions, which  promises  to  be  of  much  advantage  in  many  cases.  The  state- 
ment has  so  much  engaged  our  attention,  that  we  have  transferred  it  to  an 
appendix,  (No.  35.)  The  principle  on  which  the  method  xicts  is  that  of  a 
pressure  upon  the  meat  in  a  vacuum."  The  advantage  is  rapid  curing. 
It  may  be  done  in  twelve  hours  ready  to  pack,  which  is  a  great  gain  of 
time,  storage,  v&c. ;  its  juices  will  not  be  lost  in  brine  ;  it  may  be  cured  in 
summer  as  well  as  winter.  Thus  less  capital  will  be  required  at  the  west 
for  the  purchase  of  meat,  as  time,  interest,  storage,  and  insurance  are  saved„ 
They  can  also  begin  to  pack  earlier.  Meat  that  is  skippered  or  tainted,  it  is 
said,  can  be  saved  and  restored.  Old  hams  and  bacon  that  will  not  take 
pickle  by  immersion,  by  the  vacuum  process  may  be  made  to  do  so  ;  meat 
warm  may  also  be  cured  and  packed  at  once  ;  it  can  be  made  to  keep  in 
warm  weather,  <fec.  Another  application  of  the  method,  it  is  said,  may  be 
made  to  impregnate  v/ood,  <fec.,  with  salt.  The  apparatus  employed,  it  is 
likewise  stated,  is  an  extremely  simple  and  economical  one.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  our  articles  of  provisions  have,  in  many  instances,  suffered  in 
foreiga  markets,  owing  to  the  poorness  of  the  salt  with  which  they  are  pre- 
pared. Much  of  the  salt  made  in  this  country,  and  also  the  Liverpool  salt, 
contains  impurities  which  injure  its  fitness  for  the  purpose  of  complete 
preservation.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  what  is  prepared  by  the  solar 
process,  or  which  is  called  the  solar  salt,  may  be  fully  equal  to  any  other  ; 
but  it  is  said  that  this  bears  a  small  proportion  to  the  whole  manufactured. 
The  analyses  that  have  been  published  show  a  wide  difference  in  regard 
to  saline  qualities  in  this  kind  of  domestic  and  other  descriptions  of  home 
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manufacture.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  butter  requires  the  best  of  salt, 
and  it  is  often  injured  by  want  of  care  in  that  respect.  The  committee  of 
Addison  county,  Vermont,  in  their  remarks,  say  that  none  but  the  best 
Turk's  Island  (not  even  Liverpool  blown  salt)  will  answer  for  this  impor- 
tant purpose.  The  same  objection  lies  against  many  of  our  salts  as  to  using 
them  for  curing  pork,  beef,  &c.  The  longer  there  is  want  of  care  or  atten- 
tion on  this  subject,  the  longer  will  our  provisions  be  subject  to  deprecia- 
tion abroad.  The  best  economy,  therefore,  is  undoubtedly  to  use  the  best 
article,  as  this  will  insure  the  best  prices. 

We  have  thus  taken  as  full  view  of  the  crops  as  in  our  power,  with  the 
?Me^2is  at  our  commandj  adding  also  various  other  kindred  subjects,  as  seem- 
ed appropriate,  Many  may,  no  doubt,  dissent  from  some  of  the  estimates 
we  have  made,  and  willJbelieve  that  they  can  form  conjectures  nearer  the 
truth.  We  do  not  deiqy  such  a  possibility,  and  shall  not  attempt  any  dispute 
with  their  fancied  superiority.  If  more  correct,  we  shall  be  glad  that  our 
countrymen  may  be  benefited  by  their  deductions.  What  has  been  attempt- 
ed and  done  has  been  in  all  honesty  of  purpose,  and  in  the  hope  that  our 
farmers  and  planters  v^ill  not  esteem  the  effort  altogether  fruitless.  But  be- 
fore we  close,  we  trust  it  may  not  be  unfitting  to  look  for  a  moment  or  iwo 
at  some  considerations  bearing  on  our  future cigriculturai  prospects. 

FUTURE  AGPaCULTURAL  IMPROVEMENT, 

There  are  some  things  which  seem  to  authorize  our  augury  of  still  great- 
er  advances  in  agricultural  improvement.  And  in  touching  on  these,  we 
shall,  at  the  same  time,  suggest  the  points  of  deficiency  which  still  remain 
to  be  supplied. 

The  first  ground  of  encouragement  on  which  we  rely,  then,  is,  increasing 
agricultural  knowledge.  To  any  one  who  will  take  the  pains  to  exam- 
ine the  list  oi  agricultural  periodicals,  and  compare  it  with  that  which 
would  comprehend  all  the  weekly  or  monthly  journals  oi  this  descrip- 
tion a  few  years  since,  the  contrast  v/ill  appear  striking.  Nor  is  it  only 
in  the  number  of  these,  and  the  wider  extent  of  publication  and  circulation 
which  is  enjoyed  by  them,  that  this  difference  is  manifest.  They  are  not 
merely  primed  in  more  sections  of  our  country,  but  they  are  much  superior 
in  their  appearance  and  their  contents  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  beautitui  and 
highly  finished  illustrations  which  make  a  part  of  them.  Instead  of  being 
confined  to  results  at  home,  they  are  filled  with  letters  from  able  corres- 
pondents abroad,  as  well  as  condensed  views  and  ex-tracts  from  foreign 
works  of  high  reputation.  We  have  thought  it  might  not  be  an  uninterest- 
ing addition  to  our  appendix  to  subjoin  a  list  of  our  ogricultural  periodicals^ 
and  such  will  accordingly  be  found  in  appendix  No.  36.  These  weeklies  and 
iTjonthlies  having  more  or  less  extended  circulation,  exert  a  very  important 
influence  on  the  public  mind,  and  thus  a  direction  has  been  given  to  the 
public  feeling.  The  Cifect  of  this,  and  the  impulse  which  has  been  given,, 
are  seen  in  the  various  channels  which  are  everywhere  open  to  meet  the 
craving  for  greater  supply.  The  editors  of  many  of  our  public  journals  have 
discovered  that  mere  political  intelligence,  or  scraps  of  literary  intelligence 
and  wit.  are  not  all  that  are  demanded  from  them  by  the  yeomanry  of 
our  country.  There  must  be  an  Dgricultural  department,  or  a  column,  at 
least,  devoted  to  agriculture,  to  secure  the  patronage  of  the  farmer  subscri- 
ber ;  and,  accordingly^  there  are  not  a  few  of  our  political  journals  which 
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weekly  furnish  articles,  selected  or  original,  on  subjects  connected  with  this 
great  branch  of  American  industry. 

Another  means  of  diffusing  such  knowledge  is  the  publication  of  vol- 
iimes  of  standard  merit  relating  to  agriculture.  We  think  it  truly  an  aus- 
picious era  in  our  country,  when  such  works  as  Thaer's,  Liebig's,  John- 
ston's, Mulder's,  Petzholdt's,  Youatt's,  Dana's,  and  many  more — too  long  a 
list  to  name  here — are  brought  within  the  reach  of  our  agriculturists.  If 
they  do  not  at  once  give  up  former  views,  and  adopt  those  which  accord 
both  with  science  and  experiment,  yet  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  in  many 
cases  these  will  exert  a  modifying  influence  on  their  practice.  Gradually 
they  may  be  led  to  feel  the  importance  of  such  things,  and  another  genera- 
tion, if  not  the  present,  will  be  found  to  be  imbued  with  correct  principles 
of  agricultural  science. 

The  brilliant  success  which  has  attended  recent  demonstrations  on  the 
part  of  the  well-trained  and  thoroughly  disciplined  minds  who  led  the  way 
in  the  reformation  of  agricultural  chemistry  and  vegetable  and  animal 
physiology  in  their  applications  to  practical  use,  has  prompted  new  aspi- 
rants to  fit  themselves  thoroughly  to  share  in  the  nicer  discriminations  and. 
new  discoveries  yet  to  be  made. 

We  hail  it  as  a  cheering  promise  in  this  respect,  that  there  are  minds  of 
enlarged  views  and  accurate  investigation  abroad  among  us,  and  operating 
on  the  most  intelligent  of  our  agricultural  population.  These  authors, 
whether  of  our  own  or  of  other  countries,  are  only  the  precursors  of  a  con- 
stantly increasing  agricultural  literature,  which  is  destined  to  render  more 
^  efficient  the  means  at  our  command  for  covering  our  land  with  smiling 
fields  and  waving  harvests,  so  that  literally  the  wilderness  may  yet  "  bud 
and  blossom  as  the  rose.''  The  increased  training  of  the  youthful  mind 
agriculturally,  is  also  another  feature  which  augurs  w^ell  for  us.  We  refer 
here  to  elementary  treatises  adapted  to  the  young,  to  the  establishment  of 
agricultural  schools,  and  to  the  proposed  introduction,  in  a  degree,  of  some 
of  these  topics  in  our  comm.on  schools.  There  is  much  not  merely  to  ex- 
pand and  invigorate,  but  also  to  interest  the  mind,  in  agriculture,  studied  in 
its  bearings  on  various  sciences.  Chemistry,  with  its  beauliful  illustrations 
of  combination  or  decomposition  ;  geology,  with  its  marvellous  and  time- 
worn  relics  of  past  ages  ;  entomology,  and  its  curious  developments  ;  to- 
gether with  the  mysteries  of  animal  economy,  vegetable  physiology,  or 
botany — all  are  made  to  open  their  treasures  and  present  their  attractive 
claims.  The  young  student  is  brought  thus  to  a  world  of  wonders  5  and 
his  attention  once  arrested,  he  cannot  but  find  that  agricultural  study,  in  the 
broad  view  which  should  be  taken  of  its  domain,  has  sufficient  to  arnuse 
and  to  discipline  the  faculties  of  intellect  and  heart.  Its  influence^an 
scarcely  fail  to  be  salutary,  as  it  leads  him  to  the  great  laboratory  of  na- 
ture, and  shows  him  hov/  the  operations  of  Providence  keep  at  work  the 
means  of  supply,  and  that  decay  is  only  succeeded  by  reproduction  in  some 
other  form  of  vegetable  life.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that,  with  these 
inspirations  of  science,  he  will  be  the  promoter  and  patron  of  improvement 
in  every  shape,  and  that  he  will  be  foremost  in  upholding  the  agricultural 
club,  the  county  or  State  association,  v/ith  its  fairs  for  exhibition  of  pro- 
ducts  of  industry.  These,  too,  the  more  they  are  multiplied,  will  exert  a 
wider  influence.  Our  countrymen  are  apt  to  observe  and  to  invent;  but 
they  need  more  precision  and  discipline  in  the  development  of  their  opera- 
tions.   As  these  are  acquired  by  a  severe  training  in  sciencej  the  results 
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will  be  seen  in  a  thousand  ways.  We  point  to  one  desirable  improvement 
which,  if  it  were  accomplished,  would  doubtless  exercise  no  little  influence 
on  our  agricultural  prospects.  We  refer  to  the  adoption  of  some  such 
course  as  is  taken  in  the  great  agricultural  meetings  in  various  countries  of 
Europe,  where  a  week  is  spent  by  persons  brought  from  all  parts  in  discuss- 
ing subjects  of  agriculture,  previously  arranged  in  a  printed  programi^e. 
8ome  idea  of  what  we  mean  may  be  gathered  from  the  perusal  of  Mr, 
Fleischmann's  letter,  and  also  the  translation  of  the  regulations  relating  to 
the  great  agricultural  meeting  at  Breslau  last  summer.  (See  appendix  No. 
37.)  It  is  true  that  something  of  the  same  kind  on  a  small  scale  has  been 
attempted  at  Albany.  Boston,  New  York,  and  other  places,  during  the  sit- 
ting of  the  State  legislature,  or  weekly,  and  we  see  not  why  the  object 
snight  not  be  attempted  and  executed  successfully  on  a  much  larger  scale 
in  our  own  country.  A  paper  on  subjects  of  discussion,  with  reference  to 
works  on  agriculture,  which  we  have  taken  from  the  London  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  will  be  found  in  appendix  No.  37. 

Another  ground  on  which  we  rest  our  augury  of  prospective  improvement 
in  this  great  branch  of  national  industry  is  the  application^  in  7iew  forms  of 
enterprise  J  of  the  products  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  departments  of  collateral 
husbandry.  To  take  a  single  instance  for  illustration.  It  is  but  a  few  years 
since  the  improvements  were  introduced  by  v^hich  such  quantities  of  lard 
and  lard  oil  are  prepared  for  the  market.  The  business  connected  with  this 
has  already  run  out  into  various  channels,  and  so  it  must  be  Vt^ith  every  new 
invention  which  appropriates  the  fruits  of  the  farmer's  toil.  One  branch  of 
labor  gives  rise  to  yet  another.  But  our  career  in  this  respect  seems  but 
just  begun.  The  vast  increase  of  inventions,  the  numerous  shapes  through 
v/hich  industry  is  developed,  all  furnish  reason  to  believe  that  we  have 
by  no  means  reached  the  end  of  our  progress.  The  enlargement  of  these 
outlets  of  skill  and  enterprise,  and  the  prospect  of  increased  civilization 
through  our  commerce  abroad,  will  undoubtedly  have  a  tendency  to  make 
onr  land  teem  with  an  industrious  population,  whose  wants  will  multiply 
as  their  wealth  shall  increase ;  and  thus,  through  the  diversified  reciprocilies 
of  trade  at  home  and  abroad,  a  more  steady  and  reliable  market  be  created, 
which  shall  help  to  enrich  the  diligent  and  reward  the  efforts  of  successful 
economy.  It  will  not  be  long,  as  we  confidently  believe,  before  an  average 
uniform  price  at  points  equidistant  from  the  great  marfeg  of  commerce  will 
be  established  throughout  our  land  by  means  of  telegraphic  communica- 
tion, and  the  facilities  of  conveyance  be  so  multiplied  as  to  check  the 
inequalities  induced  by  speculation,  and  give  assurance  that  they  who  pro- 
vide by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  for  an  extending  empire  of  freedom  shall 
licft  labor  in  vain.  If  afliiience  may  not  be  the  lot  of  all,  yet  steady  prices, 
on  which  they  may  count,  will  aid  the  contented  and  industrious  spirit  to 
enjoy  the  comforts  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  of  which  others  in  the 
same  employment  and  occupation  in  foreign  countries  are  so  greatly  in 
need.  (Charcoal  roads  are  suggested  as  valuable  in  some  of  the  States. 
See  appendix  No.  38.) 

From  considerations  like  these,  (and  others,  too,  might  be  mentioned,)  if 
we  are  not  mistaken,  there  is  ground  for  cheering  augury  of  agricjiltural 
improvement,  which,  though  its  progress  may  be  gradual,  will  yet  be  cer- 
tain and  permanent,  as  well  as  productive  of  happy  effects  cn  our  country 
and  the  world.  That  there  is  a  rising  feeling  in  favor  of  agriculture,  the 
ten  thousand  voices  echoing  back  from  every  quarter  to  us,  in  approbation 
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of  the  humble  efforts  made  from  year  to  year  in  collecting,  and,  through 
iheir  own  representatives,  laying  before  our  farmers  and  planters  the  infor- 
mation of  various  kinds  within  our  reach,  abundantly  testifies.  We  might, 
likewise,  refer  to  the  embodiment  of  this  feeling  in  resolutions  at  the  farm- 
ers' convention,  (see  account  of  this  meeting,  appendix  No.  39,)  urging  the 
importance  of  their  claims  to  regard,  and  as  it  meets  us  stronger  and 
stronger,  from  year  to  year  in  the  agricultural  journals  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Never  v/as  there  a  fairer  time  to  aid  its  development.  Without 
resorting  to  more  questionable  means,  which  might  rather  injure  than  ben- 
efit, It  lies  in  the  power  of  those  who  occupy  places  of  influence  to  lend  a 
warm-hearted  co  operation  to  every  effort  of  improvement,  and  to  diffuse  as 
much  as  possible  a  generous  spirit  of  enterprise  into  all  the  branches  of 
agricultural  industry.  We  indulge,  we  are  sure,  in  no  fancied  dreams  when 
we  say  that  the  past  years  have  only  been  the  harbinger  of  a  more  perfect 
agricultural  economy.  It  is  with  presages  like  these,  while  we  see  our 
bounds  enlarged,  we  watch  every  indication  of  the  awakening  of  the  mind 
of  our  country  to  the  importance  of  true  science  and  practical  knowledge. 
It  is  matter  of  gratulation  to  learn  that  a  new  agricultural  journal  has 
made  its  appearance,  like  a  star  first  breaking  through  the  darkness,  ia 
any  section  of  our  land  which,  till  recently,  could  furnish  no  such  proof  of 
advancing  knowledge.  The  information  that  a  successful  experiment,  too, 
has  added  another  name  to  the  list  of  our  products,  or  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  some  choice  specimen,  either  animal  or  vegetable,  has  brought  to  the 
agriculturists  of  those  States  the  means  of  yet  greater  progress  in  improve- 
ment, is  read  with  the  confident  expectation  that  another  impulse  has  been 
given  to  the  energies  ef  industry,  the  results  of  which  after  ages  will  record 
with  grateful  satisfaction.  Compared  to  the  whole,  each  individual  enter- 
prise is  but  as  a  pebble  dropped  into  the  wide  waters  ;  but  as  even  that  slight 
motion  agitates  the  nearest  surface,  and  one  wave  after  another  spreads 
silently  on,  yet  further  and  furlher  from  the  place  where  it  begun  ;  so  the 
community,  in  increasing  circles,  will  feel  the  effect  of  every  such  event. 
One  and  another  will  follow  on — a  township,  a  county,  a  State,  and  yet 
larger  portions  of  our  country  will  in  turn  welcome  the  stranger,  till  it  shall 
have  made  itself  a  home,  and  become  domesticated  and  acclimated  among^ 
our  products. 

Esto  perpetua  !  is  the  prayer  of  every  patriot  as  he  casts  his  eye  over  oor 
land  of  varied  clime,  and  soil,  and  product,  and  people.  With  no  stinted 
hand  have  the  gifts  of  a  kind  Providence  been  strewn  around  us.  The 
earth  and  its  increase— flowers,  fruits,  animal,  bee,  worm,  and  fowl — all 
bear  their  tribute  to  supply  our  wants:  and  so  profuse  are  the  means  of 
sustenance  and  comfort,  that  every  year,  almost,  only  serves  to  laptis  in 
greater  plenty.    It  is  to  agriculture — 

The  art  that  calls  ihe  harvests  forth, 
Arid  feeds  expectant  nations" — 

we  must  look  as  the  oldest  employment,  and  the  most  necessary  oecLij)ation 
of  man.  Honored,  it  will  make  our  country  glorious  in  the  true  strength 
of  a  nation — its  virtue,  intelligence,  and  enterprise.  Neglected,  the  arm 
of  prosperity  will  be  shattered,  and  ©or  experiment  may  end  in  doubt  and 
dismay. 
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APPENDIX. 


No.  1. 

letter  from  the  Hon.  H.  L,  Ellsworth, 

Vf  A&HiNGTON  CsTYj  January  1,  i846. 
Dear  Sir  :  Since  my  resignation  of  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Pat- 
ents, I  have  availed  myself  of  tiie  opportunity  to  revise  some  of  the  esti- 
mates of  my  former  report,  especially  those  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States.  Though  one  of  the  data  I  had  for  my  guide  was  the  census  pub- 
lished by  government,  a  comparative  increase,  as  exhibited  by  the  ratio  of 
the  last  ten  years  previous,  was  the  basis  of  the  population  given.  Several 
of  the  States,  however,  have  lately  taken  an  enumeration  of  their  respec- 
tive inhabitants,  and  thus  afforded  safer  data  in  part.  A  personal  revision 
<}f  the  computation,  directed  while  in  office,  and  which  I  had  not  time  to 
examine,  has  also  enabled  me  to  correct  important  errors  ;  and  I  have  now 
to  request  that  you  will  publish  in  your  forthcoming  report  the  estim.ates 
which  I  have,  with  no  little  labor  and  correspondence,  prepared.  Since  my 
connexion  with  the  oirjce  terminated,  I  have  prosecuted  several  inquiries^ 
principally  on  agricultural  subjects,  commenced  soon  after  the  transmission 
of  my  last  report  to  Congress.  The  result  may,  perhaps,  interest  those  who 
Lave  expressed  an  approbation  of  the  agricultural  statistics  emanating  from 
the  Patent  Office.  1  have,  too,  had  an  opportunity  to  reduce  some  of  my 
theories  to  practice,  and  it  may  be  gratifying  to  hear  of  m.y  success.  To- 
gether, therefore,  with  a  corrected  estimate  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  I  submit  an  improved  method  of  cultivating  the  prairie  land,  in  the 
hope  that  government  will  thus  be  benefited  in  m.aking  sales  of  territory 
now  deemed  of  comparatively  little  value,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
timber,  and  that  individuals  m.ay  be  encouraged  to  make  improvements  to 
better  advantage.  Other  matters,  also,  are  subjoined,  viz  :  an  account  of 
an  improved  method  of  preparing  flour  and  Indian  meal  for  exportation  or 
for  private  use,  whenever  it  is  an  object  to  guard  against  the  evils  of  fer- 
mentation ;  the  particular  directions  as  to  the  preparation  of  hemp  for 
market,  (with  the  comparative  value  and  expense,)  as  practised  by  Mr.  Bii- 
liogii,  and  transmitted  by  him  to  me  at  Lafayette ;  the  suggestions  of  Mr. 
E.  G.  Kelly  on  the  subject  of  bees — more  important  as  coming  from  h  prac- 
tical man — showing  how  to  obtain  pure  honey,  to  produce  artificial 
swarms,  prevent  robbing  and  the  ravages  of  the  m^oth  ;  directions  for  the 
construction  of  hotbeds,  offering  a  substitute  of  canvass  for  glass,  a  desider- 
atum  both  m  economy  and  greater  benefit  to  plants  ;  (and  having  examined 
some  beds  lately  constructed,  1  consider  the  improvement  important.)  la 
former  reports  the  culture  of  mustard  was  recommended,  and  the  success- 
ful efforts  of  Mr.  Parmalee,  of  Ohio,  mentioned.  It  has  not  been  undl 
lately  that  I  have  been  able  to  obtciin  from  that  gentleman  those  particulars 
which  I  desired.  I  am  wovj  able  to  transmit  to  you  the  most  full  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  this  crop  whenever 
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labor  can  be  found  for  thorough  cuhivation.  There  is  another  subject 
highly  interesting  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States— the  supply  of  oil  for 
burning.  The  great  leviathans  of  the  deep  are  fast  disappearing,  and  are 
even  now  found  most  successfully  amidst  the  ice  near  the  poles.  An  inter- 
ruption of  commsrce  may  prevent  this  traflic.  Napoleon,  who  was  so  pre- 
eminently careful  in  providing  for  the  contingencies  of  war,  spared  no  ef- 
forts to  obtain  a  substitute  for  oil  from  the  sea,  and  encouraged  the  culture 
of  rape,  colza,  and  other  oleaginous  seeds.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that, 
at  the  present  time,  the  light-houses  and  other  public  works  in  France  are 
lighted  by  the  oil  obtained  from  colza;  and  it  is  found  that  this  oil  is  the 
best  substitute  for  sperm  oil,  being  so  pure  as  to  burn  well  in  the  most  im- 
proved French  lamps.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  J.  W.  P.  Lewis,  civil 
engineer,  so  favorably  known  for  his  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject 
of  lighting  the  coast  and  the  harbors,  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  from  France 
seed  of  both  the  sumiriCr  and  winter  colza,  which  i  have  the  pleasure  to 
place  at  your  disposal,  accompanied  by  a  translation,  by  the  same  scientitic 
gentleman,  of  the  mode  of  its  culture  and  manufacture,  from  a  work  by  a 
distinguished  scholar  and  philanthropist.  M.  Hotton.  Although  now  sepa- 
rated i'rom  the  bureau  so  long  intrusted  to  my  superintendence,  be  assured 
my  desire  for  its  prosperity  has  not  diminished,  and  1  ardently  desire  and 
ho'pe  that  you  may  find  in  Congress  a  continued  v/illingness  to  pi-ovide  the 
means  of  exteoding  its  greater  usefulness  under  your  administration. 
Yours,  very  respectfully. 

•    HENRY  L,  ELLSWORTH. 

Hon.  Edmund  Burke, 

Commissioner  of  Patents. 


An  esiimatc  of  ike  vopulation  of  the  United  States — Jam 

Maine  .... 

New  Hampshire        .  >         _         -  - 

Massachusetts  - 

Rhode  Island  ------ 

Connecticut   -  -         -       •  .  - 

Vermont  ------ 

New  York     -  -  -  -  -        '  - 

New  Jersey  ------ 

Pennsylvania  ------ 

Delaware       -  -  - 

Maryland  ------ 

Yirginia  ------ 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina  - 
Georgia  -  - 

Alabama        -  -  -  -  -  - 

Mississippi  ------ 

Louisiana      -  -  -  -  .  . 

Tennessee  - 

Kentucky      -  -  -  -  -  - 

Ohio  -  -  -  -  -  - 


,  1846. 

575,500 
291,500 
817,000 
120,000 
320,000 
298,000 

2,626,000 
409,000 

1,960,000 
79,000 
485,500 

1,255,000 
760,000 
600,000 
784,000 
660,000 
586,000 
440,000 
910.000 
835,000 

1  760,000 
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Indiana 

Illinois 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Michigan 

Florida 

Wisconsiii 

Iowa 

Texas 

District  of  Columbia  - 


860,090 
722,G00 
540,000 
140.000 
320,000 

80,000 
100,000 
115,000 
100,000 

54,000 


19,602,590 


CULTIVATION  OF  PRAIRIE  LAND,  &c-. 


The  vast  amount  of  prairie  land  owned  by  the  United  States,  although 
rich  and  fertile,  remains  still  uncultivated,  and  will  continue  so  until  the 
expense  of  fencing  is  redaced,  Some  persons  that  have  entered  this  kind 
of  land  already  meet  great  embarrassments  ;  while  others,  that  have  adopted 
the  modern  improvements,  rejoice  that  they  have  escaped  the  toil  and  ex- 
pense of  clearing  off  timber,  v/hen  the  land  was  covered  vv^ith  wood.  In 
my  former  reports,  as  Com.missionei'of  Patents,  I  have  frequently  alluded 
to  this  subject,  and  offered  many  suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  others. 
Since  leaving  the  Patent  Office,  I  have  been  enabled  to  reduce  my  theory  to 
practice,  and  will  give  you  a  detail  of  operations  which  have  proved  suc- 
cessful. In  breaking  up  the  prairie,  five  good  yoke  of  cattle  are  necessary, 
if  the  large  breaking  plough  is  used.  This  team  may  be  composed  of  two 
yoke  of  old  well  broken  caltls,  and  three  yoke  of  unbroken  steers,  and  will 
break  from  li  to  2i  acres  per  day,  according  to  the  vv^eatfier.  It  may  seem 
surprising  that  only  one  man  or  boy  is  necessary,  viz  :  a  driver  for  each  team. 
Ko  person  holds  the  plough.  I  iiave  had  seven  ploughs  at  v/ork  during 
much  of  the  summer,  and  the  plough,  as  is  said.  ^'  holds  iiself."  This  novel 
sight  attracted  the  attention  of  travellers,  who  often  alighted  to  see  how  the 
work  Vv^as  performed.  The  arrangement  to  effect  this  was  simple.  Two 
small  wheels,  made  of  plank,  with  a  short  axle,  were  placed  in  front  at  the 
extremity  of  the  beam,  which  v/as  fastened  so  as  to  keep  the  plough  erect, 
to  govern  the  depth  of  the  furrow,  as  well  as  the  width  of  the  same.  Some- 
times both  wheels  are  made  to  run  upon  the  turf ;  it  is  better,  however,  to 
make  the  wheel  of  the  furrov/  about  8  inches  in  diameter,  the  largest;  (this 
will  keep  the  axle  sufficiently  level.)  The  seven  teams,  which  were  driven 
by  youths  14  to  16  years  old,  required  one  judicious  man  to  keep  the 
ploughs  in  order,  for  sometimes  they  would  come  in  contact  with  stones^ 
and  roots,  almost  as  bad ;  and,  in  all  cases,  the  ploughs  often  need  sharp- 
ening, which  is  done  by  either  hammering  or  filing  the  share."  The  usual 
price  for  breaking  up  prairie  land,  near  my  residence,  is  $1  50  per  acre. 
This  work  can  be  done  much  cheaper,  however,  by  hiring  a  man  at  $18 
per  month,  or  .'^le,  he  boarding  him.self:  since  the  team  is  supported  on 
the  prairie,  and  there  is  little  extra  expense,  except  the  repairing  of  the 
plough.  Another  mode  has  lately  been  adopted  in  breaking  up  the  prairie, 
viz:  with  a  single  span  of  horses.    To  accomplish  this^  a  coulter,  with  a 
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share  six  to  eight  inches  wide,  is  first  passed  through  the  sod  ;  this,  it  is 
perceived,  must  cat  vertically,  and  also  horizontally,  as  far  as  is  necessary, 
it  beins:  desirable  not  to  cut  the  whole  distance  of  the  furrow,  since  the  re- 
maining operation  requires  a  part  of  the  sod  nearest  the  furrow  to  remain 
solid.  The  second  operation  is  the  running  of  a  common  plough,  with 
a  sharp  share,  (with  or  without  a  coulter,)  in  the  same  track.  The  only  ob- 
stacle to  its  easy  passage  is  the  outer  edge  of  the  furrow  of  a  few  inches  ; 
this  is  cut  or  broken,  and  the  furrow  easily  turned  over.  This  plough  will 
enable  a  settler,  if  the  land  is  ploughed  in  the  spring,  being  then  much  less 
compact,  to  break  up,  with  his  span  of  horses,  l-^-  acre  per  day. 

There  has  been  much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  depth  of  the  furrow, 
and  the  proper  time  of  breaking  up.  From  three  and  a  half  to  four  inches 
IS  sufiiciently  deep  ;  the  turf  sooner  decomposes  if  it  is  cut  shallow  rather 
than  deep ;  then  the  lower  roots  decay  rapidly,  and  in  a  few  months  the 
tough  rigid  soil  that  requires  five  yoke  of  cattle  to  break  it,  is  easily  ploughed 
sixlo  seven  inches  deep  with  a  pair  of  horses.  As  to  the  first  time  of  break- 
ing, if  the  sod  has  been  tramped,  blue  grass  springs  up,  and  the  roots  of 
ortginal  sward  begin  to  perish,  and  it  is  of  less  consequence  when  such 
sod  is  broken.  As  respects  original  tough  prairie  sod,  this  should  not  be 
ploughed  until  the  grass  has  fairly  started,  say  in  May  or  June,  and  July  ; 
if  broken  up  much  earlier  than  May  or  later  than  July,  the  sod  does  not 
decay  so  soon.  It  is  usual  throughout  the  west  to  break  up  the  sod  during 
these  months,  and  sometimes  even  later ;  and  in  September  and  October  to 
harrow  in  the  wheat  for  the  first  crop.  Another  mode  I  have,  in  commoa 
with  some  others,  pursued  with  great  success,  viz  :  to  raise  a  ^'  sod  crop." 
This  process  to  eastern  farmers  needs  explanation.  In  every  third  or  fourth 
furrow  corn  is  dropped  at  the  outer  side  of  the  furrow,  computing  from  the 
land  side.  This  is  buried  up  by  the  succeeding  furrov/,  and  the  corn 
springs  up  through  the  paitial  crevice;  and  if  perchance  the  sod  lies  fiat 
upon  the  corn,  it  will  generally  in  its  growth  force  its  way  through  the  solid 
turf,  strange  as  it  may  seem.  The  land  thus  ploughed  is  remarkably  free 
from  weeds,  and  the  corn  in  ordinary  seasons  grows  rapidly.  No  hoeing 
is  needed,  and  nothing  is  done  to  the  crops  until  the  time  of  gatheiing  ar- 
rives, when  often  from  thirty  to  sixty  bushels  of  good  corn  are  obtained.  The 
cost  of  dropping  tiie  corn  is  ten  cents  per  acre  ;  one  small  boy  aitends 
three  ploughs.  My  sod  crop  this  year  was  not  so  great  as  that  of  some  of 
my  neighbors,  who  chose  a  more  propitious  moment  for  planting.  From 
one  hundred  acres,  however,  1  estimate  my  crops  at  an  average  of  thirty 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre  ;  some  raised  (is  high  as  sixty  bushels  of 
sod  corn,  being  the  full  amount  of  the  yield  of  Gorn  commonly  tilled  on 
good  soil.  My  friends  from  the  east  were  greatly  surprised  at  finding  a 
crop  of  three  thousand  bushels  of  corn  from  one  hundred  acres  of  land, 
without  tillage.  This  sod  crop  may  be  considered  almost  clear  gain,  since 
the  shade  afforded  by  the  growing  corn  is  rather  beneficial  than  injurious 
to  the  decay  of  the  sod  for  a  wheat  crop  in  the  fall.  For  if  the  sod  crop  is 
put  in  early,  it  can  be  cut  off  in  the  fall  in  sufficient  time  lo  harrow  in  a 
crop  of  wheat ;  this  is  done  without  any  further  ploughing,  and  gives  gen- 
erally the  largest  and  best  wheat  crop  raised  on  the  land.  It  is  thus  seen 
how  easily  a  settler  can  supply  himself  with  food  for  his  family  in  a  new 
home  at  the  west.  While  passing  tlirough  the  fields  near  my  own,  I  was 
struck  with  the  culture  of  beans  planted  in  the  same  manner  as  sod  corn ; 
and  these  grew  also  without  any  subsequent  cultivation,  and  yielded  a  good 
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crop.  Nor  was  my  attention  less  arrested  by  a  crop  of  corn  and  beaMs 
growing  together,  the  stalks  of  corn  serving  as  poles;  all  were  planted  to- 
gether  in  common  ground.  The  extraordinary  product  induced  me  to  in- 
quire for  the  owner  of  the  field,  and  1  found  him  to  be  an  intelligent  farmer, 
Mr.  McAllister,  who  said  he  had  tried  the  same  thing  with  like  success  be- 
fore, with  no  hoeing,  barely  ploughing.  He  thought  he  should  get  eighty 
bushels  of  corn  and  thirty  bushels  of  beans  per  acre.  I  requested  him  to 
measure  the  ground  and  the  crop,  and  give  me  the  result  in  the  fall.  He 
did  so,  and  his  certificate,  to  which  he  is  ready  to  make  oath,  is  now  om  file 
in  my  office.  His  product,  by  his  statement,  was  one  hundred  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  and  fifty  bushels  of  beans  per  acre  !  From  the  small  quantity 
of  land  measured,  and  the  most  favorable  manner  of  enclosing^within  his 
lines  the  hills  of  corn,  I  have  made  a  liberal  allowance,  and  place  the  crop 
with  certainty  at  eighty  bushels  of  corn  and  thirty  five  bushels  of  beans  per 
acre ;  and  all  this  without  hoeing  or  any  other  culture  than  the  passing 
the  plough  or  harrow  three  or  four  times  between  the  rows.  It  may 
appear  to  be  rather  slovenly  to  omit  hoeing,  but  such  is  the  practice.  On 
one  of  my  plantations,  in  which  are  one  thousand  acres  in  cultivation,  I 
have  not  seen  a  hoe  used  during  the  summer.  I  think  more  care  and  at- 
tention would  be  rewarded  ;  still  the  land  yields  upon  an  average  fifty 
bushels  per  acre,  annually,  without  hoeing  or  manure.  I  was  oflered  six- 
teen bushels  of  corn  as  rent,  per  acre,  instead  of  one-third  of  the  crop, 
which  is  the  usual  share  for  the  landlord.  I  preferred,  however,  the  one- 
third,  and  got  twenty  bushels;  the  season  being  very  favorable,  and  the 
land  yielding  sixty  bushels,  and  some  as  high  as  eighty  bushels  per  acre  ; 
fifty  bushels,  however,  is  a  good  crop  ;  and  when  the  hazards  of  the  season 
are  considered,  sixteen  bushels  per  acre  may  be  called  a  good  rent.  With 
this  conviction  I  have  rented  one  thousand  acres  of  ground  for  sixteen 
thousand  bushels  of  shelled  corn  delivered  in  the  crib. 

While  corn  is  so  easily  raised,  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  its  value  ?  At 
present,  the  price  at  Lafayette  is  about  20  to  25  cents  for  exportation  to  New 
York,  via  the  lakes,  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  or  to  New  Orleans  via  the 
Wabash,  Ohio,  and  Mississippi  rivers.  Considerable  shipments  are  also 
made  to  Canada,  it  is  hoped  that  the  State  of  New  York  will  farther  re- 
duce the  tolls  on  her  canal  so  as  to  insure  an  outlet  for  the  corn  and  oats 
raised  in  the  western  States.  At  present  these  articles  of  produce  are  not 
shipped  through  that  channel,  if  the  tolls  were  reduced,  a  larger  traffic 
(which  would  be  clear  gain  to  the  canal)  would  be  obtained,  and  also  full 
freight  for  the  boats  in  the  "  slack  season.''  If  the  corn  is  fed  out  to  catde 
or  hogs,  (for  beef  and  pork,)  at  present  prices  it  is  worth  from  20  to  25  cts. 
per  bushel.  In  the  mode  of  feeding  corn  there  is  a  diversity  of  practice  ; 
some  graziers  turn  both  cattle  and  hogs  into  the  field  of  corn,  to  consume 
what  they  wish.  Care  must  be  taken,  with  regard  to  cattle,  by  letting  them 
remain  only  a  short  time  each  day,  at  first.  The  fat  cattle  and  fat  hogs  are 
first  admitted,  and  follow  each  other;  next  the  store  cattle  and  store  hogs. 
Kor  is  there  so  much  loss  sustained  unless  the  weather  is  very  wet,  as  might 
be  supposed.  Hogs  will  not  pull  down  corn  faster  than  they  wish  to  eat  it. 
Cattle  do  more  injury  ;  yet  the  hungry, hogs  will  glean  up  most  that  falls  on 
the  ground.  Both  cattle  and  hogs  consume,  also,  much  of  the  succulent 
stalk,  and  the  operation  of  this  mode  of  feeding  enriches,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, the  soil  for  a  succeeding  crop.  1  have  serious  doubts  which  is  the  most 
advisable  mode :  whether  to  cot  up  the  com  and  feed  it  to  stock  in  pens^ 
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or  to  let  them  consume  it  on  the  hill  where  it  grows.  Much  will  depend 
upon  the  division  fences,  the  size  of  the  field,  and  the  advantage  of  water- 
Where  these  are  adventitious,  and  labor  not  plenty,  it  is  best  to  turn  in. 
stock,  especially  hogs.  The  usual  mode,  iiowever,  is  to  cut  up  the  corn^ 
stack  it,  and  feed  it  out.  This  is  necessary  for  stall-feeding,  in  winter,  iE 
order  to  save  the  fodder,  so  greatly  injured  by  the  frost.  I  have  been  able 
to  hire  land,  tilled  with  a  corn  crop,  at  -$2  50  to  ^3  per  acre  ;  the  average 
yield  being  50  bushels.  The  cost  per  bushel,  standing  in  the  field,  is  about 
5  to  6  cents  only,  exclusive  of  the  rent  of  the  land.  Several  farmers  have 
fattened  the  past  summer  as  many  as  1,500  hogs,  and  made  most  excellent 
pork.  One  ap.d  two  hundred  are  considered  an  ordinary  number.  Hogs^ 
are  usually  killed  at  about  18  months'  old,  and  weigh  from  200  to  300  lbs.; 
they  are  led  on  clover  daring  the  summer,  and  are  suffered  to  run  in  the 
woods ;  in  winter,  if  the  mast  is  favorable,  they  live  in  the  timber  ;  if  notj 
they  are  fed  with  a  few  ears  of  corn  each.  A  preferable  mode  is  to  keep 
them  better,  and  kill  them  earlier  ;  the  pork  is  finer,  and  commands  a  higher 
price  in  foreign  markets.  At  the  east  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  spring 
shoats  to  weigh,  at  Christmas,  300  lbs.  Having  noticed  in  the  papers  an 
account  of  an  extraordinary  pig,  raised  by  Mr.  VVm.  Moore,  of  Peterbor- 
ough, New  Hampshire,  and  v^hich  weighed  622  lbs.  at  10  months  and  15 
days  old,  I  wrote  to  ascertain  the  fact.  They  are  given  in  his  letter,  mark- 
ed AA.  I  intend  trying  an  experiment  with  a  hundred  pigs,  taking  care  to 
weigh  the  food  they  consume,  feeding  them  with  slop  or  cooked  food,  and 
will  note  the  result.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the  following 
method  as  safe  and  profitable,  viz  :  Clover  for  the  early  part  of  summer ; 
next,  rye  fields  and  oat  fields,  (if  peas  are  sowed  with  oats,  the  better  ;)  and 
the  cornfield  to  close.  If  an  early  kind  of  corn  should  be  planted  to  use 
first,  it  would  be  well.  In  all  such  cases  the  hogs  are  to  be  their  own  har- 
vesters. This  plan  keeps  up  a  vigorous  growth,  and  prepares  tiie  hogs  for 
an  early  market — two  important  considerations. 

There  is  much  encouragement  for  the  w^estern  farmers,  and  the  reduc- 
tion on  the  tolls,  occasioned  by  the  competition  on  the  same  and  different 
routes,  will  make  the  encouragement  greater  still.  Pork,  it  will  be  admit- 
ted, is  very  easily  raised.  We  are  now  enabled  to  contract  for  its  deUvery 
in  barrel?,  via  the  canals,  from  Lafayette  to  Nsw  York,  for  $12  50  per  ton„ 
or  five  eighths  of  a  cent  per  pound.  It  may  be  asked  if  this  rich  soil  wilt 
not  soon  be  exhausted  ?  It  had  been  supposed  that  it  must,  but  large  fields 
have  been  cultivated  this  year,  (being  the  sixteenth  year  in  corn,)  and  yield- 
ed  50  bushels  per  acre.  There  is,  however,  a  gradual  diminution  of  the 
quantity,  and  hereafter  the  flumers  will  be  willing  to  save  manure,  whicli 
is  now  thrown  away.  I  was  surprised  to  find  hundreds  of  loads,  carted 
at  an  expense  of  12^  to  20  cents,  and  thrown  into  the  river  to  get  it  out  o£ 
the  way.  Such  still  continues  to  be  the  practice  in  Lafaj^ette,  where  the 
population  is  upwards  of  3,000. 

The  machine  for  husking  and  shelling  corn,  at  the  same  time,  deserves 
mention  as  a  great  auxiliary  in  preparing  the  crop  for  market.  When  pro- 
pelled by  any  power  equal  to  four  horses,  it  will  husk  and  shell  five  hun- 
dred bushels  daily. 

I  might  here  mention  a  new  kind  of  corn  lately  introduced,  viz :  IM 
yellow  Dent  corn,  the  ear  of  which  is  very  long,  and  the  color  preferred 
for  meal  and  for  shipment.  Its  yield  has  been  125  bushels  per  acre.  I 
take  pleasure  in  sending  you  tv/o  ears— one  for  the  gallery,  and  one  for 
25 
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distribution.  I  shall  give  the  same  a  fall  trial  during  the  summer.  The 
samples  I  obtained  at  Indianapolis. 

1  have  mentioned  in  particular  the  corn  crop.  The  wheat  crop  is,  how- 
ever, the  crop  for  exportation  ;  500,000  bushels  of  wheat  will  be  shipped- 
from  the  late  harvest  about  Lafa3^ette.  This  crop  has  been  unusually  good 
the  last  year,  and  the  yield  from  15  to  25  bushels  per  acre.  A  remarkable 
circumstance  occurred  in  my  wheat  field,  where  several  varieties  v^ere^ 
sown.  Thered  chaif  bald  wheat  was  attacked  by  the  army-worm,  and  the 
stalks  completely  stripped.  When  the  worms  reached  the  white  flint  wheat, 
obtained  of  Mr.  Harmon,  of  Wheatfield,  New  York,  they  stopfed^  atid  went 
around  the  piece  without  touching  a  single  stalk  !  The  attack  did  not  es- 
sentially injure  the  berry  of  the  bald  wheat,  on  account  of  the  lateness  ia 
which  it  took  place.  Potatoes,  also,  were  good,  but  the  crop  is  not  so  grea£ 
as  usual.  The  disease  so  much  complained  of  has  not  yet  reached  us,  but 
I  expect  it  along  very  soon.  It  seems  to  be  commissioned  to  go  through  the 
world,  and  yet  defies  us  to  explain  its  origin  or  find  a  cure. 

I  cannot  omit  to  mention  the  important  results  which  have  attended  my 
former  recommendation  of  salting  cattle  and  hogs,  with  a  com.position  of 
salt,  ashes,  and  clay.  You  may  recollect  that  1  advised  to  take  water 
saturated  with  salt  and  mix  it  with  two  parts  of  dry  ashes  and  one  part  of 
dry  clay,  and  when  the  whole  was  brought  to  the  consistence  of  clay  mor- 
tar, to  mould  it  into  a  pyramid  shape  and  suffer  it  to  harden,  and  then  put 
it  into  the  field  where  stock  could  lick  it  at  pleasure.  This  experiment  has 
been  fully  tested,  and  herds  together,  hitherto  afflicted  with  the  bloody 
murrain,  have  been  exempt  frorr  '\ny  further  attack.  The  clay  is  not,  I 
suppose,  so  material.  Ashes  and  &Jt  in  equal  quantities,  mixed,  if  conve- 
nient, with  bran,  maybe  given  to  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  even  hogs,  once 
or  even  twice  a  week,  with  the  most  happy  results.  The  solid  cakes,  how- 
ever, allow  the  feeble  stock  to  obtain  their  share  ;  indeed,  this  plan  gives  ta 
all  as  much  as  they  desire^  and  at  the  time  they  desire  it.  Sheep  will  usu- 
ally lick  the  cake  every  day. 

In  bringing  the  land  into  tame  grass  pasture,  it  is  found  necessary  to  scat- 
ter blue-grass  seed,  which,  being  tramped  in,  soon  yields  a  great  supply 
for  summer  and  winter  food  ;  for  if  the  cattle  were  taken  off  from  the 
blue-grass  pastures  in  May,  and  the  field  is  left  to  grow  up  until  fall,  they 
will  survive  and  keep  in  good  order  upon  it  during  winter,  without  any 
other  attention  than  salting  ;  if  the  grass  is  covered  with  snow  only,  cattle 
will  paw  off  the  same  until  they  reach  the  relished  food.  As  for  sheds, 
they  are,  as  yet,  unknown  ;  no  large  feeder  has  them,  to  my  knowledge,  in 
Indiana.  It'is  said  that  so  much  shed  room  is  required,  that  it  will  not 
pay.  Hence  cattle  are  stutfed  witK'corn,  and  remain  in  the  open  air  during" 
all  kinds  of  weather.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  the  time  will  soon  come 
when  shelter  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  great  saving.  At  present,  farm- 
ing is  done  upon  a  great  and  easy  scale,  and  little,  very  little,  attention  is 
given  to  economy  ;  and  what  is  real  economy  in  the  present  state  of  the 
fertile  west,  where  land  and  stock  are  so  plenty,  is  not  quite  certain.  I 
will  o.nly  add,  on  this  point,  that  the  cattle  are  pastured  upon  the  unen- 
closed prairies  during  the  summer  and  fall  months,  without  any  expense 
other  than  salting.  On  these  pastures  they  are  in  fine  condition  for  the 
shambles  or  for  stall  feeding.  For  the  latter  purpose,  they  are  now  taken 
to  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  by  graziers,  who  improve  them,  and  drive  Xh^m 
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•  to  the  ecisterii  markets.  Cattle  direct  from  the  prairie  are  now  packed  in 
great  quantities  for  the  European  markets.  Shipments  during  the  past 
year  have  encouraged  larger  exports  this  year;  and  if  the  beef  sent  will 
pot  find  admittance  into  England  for  home  consumption,  it  will  be  received 
in  bond,  for  supplies  to  ships  outward  bound. 

You  might  have  expected  that  I  should  have  menlioned/6/^ci/?^  land, 
before  1  gave  you  an  account  of  its  cultivation.  The  order  is  of  little  con- 
sequence, provided  you  have  tlie  substance.  I  cannot  but  hope  and  believe 
that  my  experience  in  fencing  the  prairies  will  be  useful  to  individuals,  and 
help  the  government  to  sell  its  vast  tracts  of  land  now  lying  waste  because 
tlrere  is  no  timber  to  fence  them.  Hippily,  on  many  of  the  great  prairies 
(such  is  the  case  in  the  section  where  I  reside)  bituminous  coal  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality  is  found,  sufficient  for  domestic  use.  Timber  is  scarce  ;  and 
to  practise  economy  in  this  respect,  I  have  recommended  and  adopted  the 
following  plan  v/ith  success:  On  the  line  for  the  fence,  holes  are  du?  or 
bored  about  1  foot  deep  to  receive  the  posts  designed  to  hold  tlje  rails.  The 
post  is  bored  for  three,  four,  or  five  rails,  with  a  2}^  inch  auger,  moved  by 
a  single  horse  power.  Two  contiguous  holes  give  a  mortise  2i  by  5 
inches.  One  man  will  bore  the.  posts  for  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  of  fence  per  day.  For  a  fence  for  cattle  only  3  inches  are  used.  For 
hogs  a  small  rail  is  added  at  the  bottom ;  but  this  is  covered  up  to  secure 
a  barrier  against  the  rooting  of  the  hogs  before  the  bank  becomes  solid. 
The  rails,  when  set,  are  about  12  to  18  inches  above  the  surhxce  of  the 
ground.  This  distance  is  filled  by  a  plough  and  scraper,  described  in  my 
reports  while  Commissioner  of  Patents.  As  this  may  fall  into  hands  v/here 
these  reports  cannot  be  liad,  I  will  repeat  that  a  large  plough  is  passed  on 
each  side  of  the  fence,  turning  the  furrow  towards  it.  This  is  followed 
by  a  very  simple  machine,  made  of  two  planks,  resembling  in  general  ap- 
pearance a  snov/- plough,  though  in  detail  constructed  difiereriliy.  The 
land  side  which  follov\^s  after  the  |)lough  (by  another  team)  is,  say  15  feet 
long,  3  inches  thick,  and  a  mould-board  15  inches  wide  is  attached  to  this 
about  2  feet  from  the  front,  at  angle  of  21  degrees,  the  angle  being  such 
that  the  dirt  will  not  stick  to  the  mould-board — different  soils  admitting  dif- 
ferent degrees.  The  sides  of  the  mould -board  and  the  land  side  are  shod 
with  a  strip  of  iron,  extending  1-J  to  2  inches  below  the  bottom.  This  is 
to  make  the  niachine  enter  the  ground  easily,  and  to  cut  the  turf  if  neces- 
sary when  lying  loose.  This  angle  can  be  increased  or  diminished  by 
making  the  mould-board  to  move  on  a  hinge,  which  is  b^st  affixed  about  2 
or  3  feet  from  the  front  end  of  the  land  side.    As  the  plough  which  pre- 

I  cedes  will  cut  about  6  inches  deep  each  time,  3  or  4  furrows  may  be  found 
to  be  sufficient.    The  machine  follows,  and  throws  up  the  dirt,  making  a 

*  handsome  bank  on  each  sid3  of  the  fence  of  such  a  slope  as' may  be  de- 
sired. The  bank  is  raised  18  inches  above,  and  the  ditch  cut  18  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  thus  giving  a  height,  both  included,  of 
3  feet.  This  bank  lielps  to  sustain  the  fence,  and,  leaving  a  ditch  on  either 
side,  checks  catt'e  from  jumping;  for  whoever  has  watched  the  movements 
of  stock  soon  discovers  their  great  aversion  to  jump  from  a  ditch  into  a 
ditch.  Grass  seed  is  sown  upon  the  sides  of  the  ditch,  and  they  soon  be- 
come solid.  These  ditches  serve  to  drain  the  soil  when  it  is  wet,  and  also, 
when  water  is  scarce,  as  a  conduit  for  the  rain  to  an  artificial  pool,  which, 
by  excavation,  can  easily  be  made,  and  covering  the  bottom  with  clay 
where  the  soil  is  sandy.  "The  saving  in  this  kind  of  fence  is  most  mani- 
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fest.  There  are  about  550  panels  to  a  mile.  Three  rails  would  require 
lj560 ;  fo-iir  rails,  2,080.  These  need  not  be  more  than  21  inches  thick, 
but  wider  than  the  common  narrow  raiL  A  common  Yirginia  or  worm 
fence  requires  about  8  rails,  besides  stakes  and  a  rider,  to  each  panel;  and 
four  panels  of  a  zigzag  fence  extend  no  further  than  three  panels  of  the 
straight  fence.  Four  panels  of  the  crooked  fence  require  40  rails  ;  thus 
there  is  a  saving  of  28  to  31  rails  iti  this  distance.  In  a  mile  the  difference 
is  between  1,500  or  2,000  and  6,000,  a  very  important  saving.  If  the  rails 
are  dry,  the  expense  of  carting:  1,500  to  2,000,  which  make  a  mile  of  fence, 
is  very  'tyiiliDg — only  15  to  20  loads.  Besides  all  thi?,  the  Virginia  fence 
leaves' notches  in  the  angles  which  cannot  be  cuiiivated,  and  serve  as  nurs- 
eries for  weeds  to  poison  the  soil,  and  furnish  fuel  to  consume  the  fence  if 
exposed  to  fire.  The  same  machine  spoken  of  above  is  highly  useful  in 
turnpiking  roads,  because  one  of  them  will  do  the  work  of  a  large  number 
of  hands.  Some  bitter  feelings  had  been  engendered  because  i  had  inter- 
fered with  those  whose  constant  employment  is  to  ditch  with  the  spade.  I 
might  have  mentioned  that  if  twigs  of  cotton-wood  or  sycamore  are  insert- 
ed in  the  bank  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring,  they  will  take  root  and  soon 
furnish  shade  and  living  posts.  But  locust  seed,  well  scalded  with  boiling 
water,  and  suffered  to  lie  in  the  same  till  cool,  and  sov/ed  broadcast  in  mel- 
low soil,  will  soon  furnish  most  excellent  timbei;  as  well  for  posts  and  rails 
a-s  for  shade.  The  growth  of  the  locust  is  astonishing.  With  these  helps, 
therefore,  we  may  expect  a  more  speedy  cultivation  of  prairies.  Even  now 
some  large  landholders  have  quit  their  timber  lands  and  gone  far  into  the 
prairies,  where  the  land  is  ready  for  the  plough,  and  thus  avoided  the  ex- 
pense  of  10  to  12  dollars  in  clearing  their  lands  ;  gaining  also  a  smoother 
surface,  where  the  mowing,  reaping,  and  raking  machines  can  work  to  bet- 
ter advantage,  and  against  which  the  roots  and  stumps  of  timber  land  form 
such  fatal  obstacles. 

Permit  me  to  say,  it  is  truly  astonishing  to  witness  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
Horthvv'estern  States.  With  a'fertile  soil  and  congenial  climate  tor  labor,  the 
eastern  market  will  daily  feel  more  and  more  the  influence  of  western  pro- 
ducts upon  the  price  of  breadstuffs.  There  are  now  millions  of  acres  of  excel- 
lent prairie  land  fitted  for  the  plough,  and  can  be  immediately  brought  under 
cultivation.  Government  land  can  be  purchased  at  $1  25,  and  landed  pro- 
prietors are  offering  tracts  near  good  neighborhoods  and  schools  for  half  the 
crops  for  3  years,  when  a  deed  is  executed  without  any  cash  payments.  I 
have  myself,  during  the  year  past,  effected  important  sales  on  this  principle, 
to  the  mutual  satisfiiction  of  both  parties.  Under  these  encouragements  it 
is  hoped  that  the  v*^est  will  continue  to  advance,  and  soon  feel  able  to  meet 
tier  engagements  with  better  punctuality. 


KILN-DKIED  MEAL  AND  FLOUR, 

This  subject  is  of  deep  interest  to  the  west,  since  com  meal  is  woith 
$17  the  puncheon  (800  pounds)  in  New  York,  and  flour  from  which 
the  v/ater  is  expelled  is  so  much  more  easily  preserved.  I  visited  the 
estabhshment  of  the  Messrs,  Gills,  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio,  and  was, 
by  their  courtesy,  (not  granted  to  others,)  permitted  to  examine  minutely 
the  whole  operation  of  their  very  interesting  and  siiccessful  experiments. 
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Here  I  fo^rnd  two  barrels  of  niec.l  and  flour,  put  up  for  me  two  years 
sine-  -  both  were  exposed,  111  an  upper  lofr,  to  the  heat  of  two  summers. 
The^casks  -were  opened  by  myself,  and  both  meal  and  flour  were  found  to 
bp  perfer/]y  sweet;    I  took  samples  of  both,  which  I  bag  to  leave  in  your 
office  for  exiiibition.    There  are  some  pecaliavities  in  the  machinery  and 
process  of  tlie  Messrs.  Gills,  which  Ihey  do  not  wish  to  disclose  until  their 
mtent  is  secured.    1  will  state,  however,  that  the  meal  and  flour  are  both 
dried,  after  beinc?  bolted,  by  means  of  hot  air.    The  same  thing  aas  been 
atternptc-?d  by  other  persons,  but  not  with  so  much  success,  to  my  knowledge. 
From  a  baiTcl  of  flour  12  to  ICj  pounds  of  water  are  extracted,  and  a  little 
more  from  a  barrel  of  meal.    Flour  dried  in  this  way  has  remained  m  ISew 
Orleans  and  Rto  Janeiro  during  the  hot  summer  months,  and  kept  sweet, 
while  carcroes  of  common  flour  were  spoiled.    There  may  see^n  to  be  a  loss 
of  12  to  16  pounds  of  flour ;  but  whenever  the  flour  so  treated  is  made  ^^^^o^ 
bread,  it  reabsorbs,  as  might  be  expected,  12  to  16  pounds  Tijore  water  than 
common  flour  ;  making  in  a  cargo  not  a  small  saving  in  duties  and  freight, 
when  sent  to  foreign  markets.    As  staves  are  cheap  at  the  west,  I  do  not 
see  why  v/e  cannot^ enter  into  a  successful  competilion  with  the  eastern  man- 
ufacturers of  corn  meal,  who  have  to  purchase  both  corn  and  casks  at  com- 
paratively lii^h  rate3,  somewhat  greater  than  the  diflerence  of  freight.  Meal 
dried  by  hot  air  has  a  further  advantage.    No  change  of  taste  in  the  flour 
is  observed,  nor  is  the  hull  of  the  corn  mixed  with  the  meal,  as  must  be  the 
case  whenever  the  corn  is  parched,  as  then  the  hull  is  ground  so  fine  as  to 
pass  the  sieve.    If  European  ports  are  ever  op-ened  to  our  breadstufls,  we 
can  send  iheni  Indian  meal — the  cheapest  food  for  their  laboring  classes — 
in  a  perfect  state.    At  present  the  prejudices  of  the  English  people  are  pro- 
verbial against  both  Indian  corn  and  meal.    This  prejudice  will  wear  away ; 
and  as  an  evidence  of  this  I  would  mention  the  cheerful  relinquishment  by 
the  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch,  who  migrate  to  this  country,  of  their  oat 
meal,  if  they  can  get  our  good  sweet  Indian  meal.    Indian  meal  requires 
particular  cooking,  to  be  good,  even  here.    Hence  we  need  not  wonder  at 
the  unfavorable  impression  created  by  hard,  clammy,  dark,  sour  Indian  meal 
bread  from  British  ovens,    in  a  late  leading  journal,  published  in  England, 
!he  editor  says  a  jrreat  deal  against  our  maize  and  Indian  corn  meal.  He 
''•sia'ed  from  authority  that  it  loas  deleterious  to  man  and  injurious  to  cat- 
tie  /'  nor  have  1  seen  this  statement  contradicted  there.    Certainly,  if  corn 
meal  oflers  to  us,  in  this  country,  such  a  satisfactory  repast,  there  can  be  no 
indignity  in  recommending  it  to  those  who  are  so  necessitous,  and  even 
clamorous,  for  breadstuffs  abroad.    Since  Indian  corn  cannot  be  grown  in 
England,  and  hence  will  not  come  into  much  immediate  competition  with 
the  wheat  crops  of  landed  proprietors,  there  is  more  hope  of  its  introduction 
free  of  duty,  or  at  least  on  more  favorable  terms.    I  think  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  wlicn  Indian  corn  will  be  much  more  consumed  by  man  and  beast 
in  the  British  dominions.    I'his  new  mode  of  preparing  flour  and  meal  is 
beneficial  to  government,  which  annually  loses  such  sums  from  damaged 
breadstutf-'.    Both  the  army  and  navy,  1  am  happy  to  say,  will  try  experi- 
ments with  the  dried  flour,  and  the  Messrs.  Gill  are  confident  that  it  will 
keep  perfectly  sweet  for  two  years,  in  any  climate,  if  the  articie  is  preserved 
i^from  dampness.    The  extraction  of  this  dampness  has  given  to  it  its  great 
superiority,  and  tiiis  can  only  be  obtained  by  preventing  it  from  falling  back 
again  to  its  natural  slate. 
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AA. 

[Referred  to  in  the  preceding  remark?  on  hogs  ] 

Peterborough,  Fthruary  20,  1845. 
"Mr.  Ellsworth— Sir  :  I  received  your  letter  requesting  me  to  com- 
municate the  important  facts  relating  to  a  pig  raised  by  me  the  past  year.  I 
cheerfully  hasten  to  comply  with  that  request.  The  pig  to  which  you 
refer  was  pigged  February  IS,  1S44.  I  killed  it  January  3, 1845  ;  of  course 
it  was  10  months  and  15  days  old.  Its  weight  alive,  the  day  it  was  killed, 
was  622  pounds — after  being  dressed,  547  pounds  ;  rough  lard,  18  pounds; 
offal;  57  pounds  ;  total,  622  pounds.  Girth  around  the  heart,  6  feet ;  width 
across  the  shoulders,  21  inches  ;  across  the  hips,  20  inches.  From  end  of 
nose  to  root  of  tail,  5  feet  8  inches.  The  breed  I  do  not  know,  further  than 
that  it  was  of  a  breed  we  have  had  in  town  for  years  :  but  should  think 
there  vvas  no  Berkshire  blood  in  it.  It  was  purely  white,  and  the  skin  very 
white  ;  hair,  thin  and  short ;  short  legs  and  short  head  ;  small,  looped  ears  ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  a  beautiful  speciir.en  of  the  swine. 

Feed.—  He  was  taken  from  the  sow  at  five  weeks  old,  (the  last  u-eek  in 
March,)  and  during  the  month  of  April  he  was  fed  on  skimmed  milk,  with 
a  little  meal.  From  1st  of  May  till  the  l&t  of  September,  he  was  fed  en- 
tirely on  skimmed  sour  milk.  September  and  October  he  was  fed  on  boiled 
potatoes,  apples,  and  pumpkins,  about  equal  quantities,  thickened  with 
barley  meal,  and  thinned  with  sour  milk.  November  and  December  he  was 
fed  on  corn  meal  scalded,  once  a  day,  and  boiled  corn  and  milk  once.  He 
was  always  kept  under  cover,  and  supplied  with  scds,  weeds,  brakes,  &ic. 
In  addition  to  his  carcass,  he  made  six  or  eight  leads  of  excellent  manure. 

"  Yours  respectfully, 

WILLIAM  MOORS. 

This  pig  was  fed  three  times  a  day  till  the  last  two  months ;  and  during 
the  ast  two  months  only  twice  a  day.*' 


ON  HEMP. 

A  regards  the  adaptation  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  to  the  growth  of  hemp, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  and  also  of  a  large  portion  of  the  country  north  of 
the  Ohio  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  as  far  north  as  the  47ih  degree, 
and  eastward  of  the  Hudson  liver.  The  price  which  farmers  in  the  west 
would  realize  for  a  fair  crop — say  700  pounds  of  lint  per  acre — would  be 
$40  per  ton  in  the  stalk,  delivered'  at  the  mill,  or  at  $14  per  acre.  The  cost 
of  cultivation  does  not  materially  differ  from  that  of  corn  or  vvhieat.  As  re- 
gards  the  soil,  all  good  prairie  land  will  produce  hemp  ;  and  bottom  lands,  if 
Bot  too  wet  for  corn,  will  afford  an  abundant  crop.  The  quantity  of  seed  is 
two  bushels  per  acre,  and  ihe  tiniC  of  sowing  from  ihe  1  st  of  April  to  the  20ih 
of  May,  the  ground  to  be  twice  ploughed  and  lightly  hai  rowed  ;  after  ihe 
seed  has  been  souai,  harrow  both  ways  and  lightly  roll.  The  tiine  for  cut- 
ting depends  much  upon  the  season  ;  the  usual  time  in  your  latitude  for 
that  sown  in  April  would  be  from  the  1st  to  the  lOih  of  August;  the  ^d 
should  not  be  suffered  to  arrive  at  maturity,  and  the  best  guide  for  the 
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-grower  is  the  appearance  of  the  blossom  stalk,  which  will  assume  a  bright 
yellow  (inge  near  the  ground,  and  then  the  knife  should  be  applied.  It 
should  be  suffered  to  remain  on  the  ground,  after  being  cut,  only  a  few  hours, 
merely  to  become  slightly  wilted  ;  then  bound  in  small  bundles,  and  placed 
12  to  15  in  a  shock,  with  the  base  of  the  bundles  left  open  to  admit  a  free 
circulation  of  air.  Four  to  five  days  of  fair  weather  will  effect  a  thorough 
•curing,  and  then  it  should  be  delivered  to  the  manufacturer,  or  be  well  secured 
from  exposure  to  the  weather.  The  process  adopted  at  one  mill  in  Glas- 
gow, Missouri,  is  to  place  the  hemp  in  pools  or  vats,  (90  feet  long,  10^  wide, 
and  5  deep,)  crosswise  ;  the  bundles  to  be  packed  as  close  as  possible,  and 
well  secured  to  prevent  floating,  by  cross  limbers  at  the  top  of  the  vats,  be- 
.fore  the  water  is  admitted.  At  the  bottom  of  the  vats  are  steam  pipes,  pass- 
ing through  lengthwise,  and  between  the  pipes  a  water  conduit,  70  feet  long 
by  1  foot  square,  which  is  supplied  by  a  perpendicular  pipe,  and  perforated 
with  holes  for  the  introduction  of  water  into  the  viits.  The  water,  when 
admitted,  should  be  at  a  temperature  of  100*^  Fahrenheit,  if  possible  ;  and 
the  mean  temperature  during  the  process  of  roiling  should  be  QO'^.  When 
the  rotting  is  complete,  (which  is  found  to  be  the  case,  by  this  process,  in 
three  or  four  days  at  any  season  of  the  year,)  the  water  is  drawn  from  the 
vats,  and  the  hemp  removed  to  platforms,  and  placed  in  an  upright  position 
to  drain  ;  after  which  it  is  taken  to  the  dry  house.  The  time  occupied  in 
drying  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  aqueous  matter  to  be  evaporated ;  and, 
as  a  medium,  12  hours  v/iU  accomplish  it.  The  breaking  and  cleaning  are 
performed  by  machinery.  The  hemp  being  spread  upon  an  apron,  is  con- 
<iucted  through  a  series  of  rollers  •  thence  on  a  cylinder,  with  crossbars,  and 
is  acted  upon  by  beaters  which  intersect  the  spaces  on  the  cylinder, and  which 
serve  to  disengage  the  crushed  and  broken  boon  from  the  lint ;  it  then  goes 
to  the  scutcher,  or  hackle,  and  is  then  ready  for  baling.  The  time  occupied 
from  the  period  of  placing  the  bundles  in  the  vats,  for  rotting,  to  the  de- 
livery of  it  from  the  baling  press,  does  not  ordinarily  exceed  ten  days.  It 
is  asked,  vv^hat  is  the  difference  between  American  and  Russian  hemp?  &c. 
I  would  say  that  so  far  as  experiments  have  been  made  in  effecting  an 
analysis,  the  American  has  the  advantaoe  as  it  stands  in  the  field  ;  but  the 
subsequent  process  to  which  it  has  hitherto  been  subjected  destroys  its  rich* 
ness.  The  fibre  of  the  American  has  the  preference  in  form,  from  the  fact 
that  each  particle  or  strand  is  a  cord  of  itself ;  while  the  Russian  resembles 
a  fencing  sword — thick  in  the  centre,  wiih  their  edges  ;  and  this  will  account 
for  the  superior  strength  of  many  samples  of  tested  American  lint.  The 
difference  in  climate  has  much  to  do  with  the  matter.  For  instance,  the 
temperature  in  Riga,  during  the  hemp  harvest,  is  from  40°  to  00°  Fahrenheit; 
while  at  a  corresponding  season,  in  this  country,  it  ranges  from  60^  to  100°'. 
Consequently,  were  the'growth  of  hemp  from  the  same  soil,  different  quali- 
ties would  be  produced,  even  were  the  same  operations  observed  in  cut- 
ting and  curing.  The  rotting  process  in  Russia  requires  several  months, 
from  the  fact  of  the  water  being  near  a  freezing  point  for  this  length  of  time. 

In  the  winter  of  1843, 1  saw  the  same  result  in  this  country.  The  pools 
were  filled  in  November,  and  remained  until  the  middle  of  April ;  but  there 
is  no  assurance  of  a  uniform  temperature  at  any  season  of  the  year.  The 
preference  for  Russian  over  American  hemp,  at  the  present  time,  arises  from 
the  indifferent  manner  in  v/hich  the  American  is  cleaned  and  put  up  for 
market,  and  the  absence  of  the  vegetable  oil  from  the  lint.  To  obvialet. 
these  difficulties,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  exposure  while  curings 
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and  also  from  the  time  the  rotting  of  the  hemp  is  completed  until  it  is  put  up 
into  bales.  The  process  of  drying  in  a  close  room  is  found  to  operate  well, 
as  the  aqueous  matter  is  entirely  exMporated,  and  the  vegetable  oil  con- 
tained in  the  wood  or  boon  forced  to  the  surface,  and  absorbed  by  the  lint, 
and  is  an  innportant  life-preserver:  but  if  the  hemp  is  exposed  to  atmos- 
pheric action,  the  oil  is  entirely  evaporated.  The  rotting  process  hereto- 
fore observed  is  quite  uncertain  in  its  operation.  For  instance,  if  the 
pools  be  filled  in  June,  July,  or  August,  that  portion  near  the  top  will  be 
nearly  at  the  same  temperature  with  the  atmosphere,  while  that  at  the  bot- 
tom is  of  the  temperature  of  the  earth,  and  the  top  courses  of  bundles  be- 
come fermented,  or  macerated,  while,  on  those  near  the  bottom,  fermenta- 
tion has  not  commenced.  At  other  seasons  of  the  year,  the  same  results 
^tre  visible,  though  not  to  the  same  extent.  The  time  required  by  this 
:mode  to  effect  the  object,  renders  it  a  tedious  and  uncertain  operation.  As 
regards  the  difference  between  dew  and  vv^ater-rotted  hemp.  I  am  aware  it  is 
a  delicate  point  to  discuss.  As  my  interest  is  involved  in  the  water -rotting 
process,  it  may  be  considered  a  species  of  egotism  to  introduce  a  new  sys- 
tem, to  the  injury  of  another.  I  would  say,  iiowever,  that  such  theories  as 
1.  may  advance  are  not  speculative,  but  obtained  from  thorough  experiments  ; 
and  ii;  is  desired  that  every  assertion  made  shall  receive  thorough  investiga- 
tion. The  process  observed  by  the  farmers  in  dew-rotting,  is  usually  to  let 
the  hemp  ren^ain  in  the  field  until  the  leaves  fall  fiom  the  stalk,  and  if  the 
iveather  is  moist,  it  becomes  quite  dark  in  color;  but  if  the  color  is  not 
changed  at  this  time,  it  becomes  so  at  the  spreading  in  the  fall.  The  lint  is 
covered  by  a  thick  bark  or  husk,  containing  a  strong  acid,  v/hich,  when 
acted  upon  by  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  forms  a  coloring  matter  which 
penetrates  and  discolors  the  lint,  and  often  the  wood  or  boon.  The  lint  is 
secured  to  the  boon  b3/  globules  containing  a  species  of  gluten  of  a  resinous 
character,  and  heat  and  moisture  operating  upon  the  stalk  thus  exposed  loosen 
the  globules  from  the  boon,  which  adheres  to  the  lint.  Thus  all  of  the  gluten 
which  grew  in  the  plant  remains  in  the  lint  in  a  decomposed  state.  This  is 
the  reason  that  tarred  cordage  has  not  been,  and  cannot  be,  successfully  used 
when  made  of  dev/-rotted  hemp.  It  has  doubtless  been  often  observed  that 
dew-rotted  hemp,  after  being  exposed  to  v/et,  immediately  decays:  particu- 
larly in  warm  weather.  This  is  owing:  to  the  action  of  the  water  upon  the 
decomposed  glutinous  resin  remaining  in  the  lint,  and  fermentation  at  once 
ensues  in  the  same  form  as  in  v/ater-rotting.  As  an  experiment,  which  you 
can  at  any  time  test,  take  an  equal  quantity  of  dew  and  water-rotted  hemp, 
and  leave  them  in  an  equally  exposed  situation,  (say  spread  upon  the  grass,) 
and  you  will  find  that  the  dew-rotted  v/ill  be  decayed  in  one-fifth  of  the 
time  of  the  water-rotted.  The  snow  rotting,  so  much  desired  by  farmers,  is 
a  process  between  the  common  dew  and  v/ater-rotting.  The  exclusion  of 
the  air  from  the  lint  by  the  snow  prevents  the  decomposition  of  the  gluten, 
and  the  coloring  matter  is  not  formed  except  by  a  free  access  of  the  air  to 
the  stalk.  The  ultimate  freezing  and  thawing  of  the  stalk  serve  to  disen- 
gage the  lint,  as  in  the  process  of  dew-rotting.  In  the  process  of  water- 
xotting  at  a  temperature  of  90°,  active  fermentation  commences  in  60  hours. 
The  acid  contained  in  the  husk  is  neutralized,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
glutinous  resin  is  absorbed  by  the  v/ater.  If  the  operation  be  continued,  by 
lemoving  the  hemp  from  the  pool,  then  drain  and  dry  it  in  a  close  room  and 
break  and  clean  it  immediately,  a  better  article  can  be  produced  than  is 
brought  from  any  portion  of  the  old  world.    Hemp  thus  prepared  will 
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ans\\^er  all  nautical  purposes,  and  also  for  niannfactiiring  a  large  portion  of 
coarse  linen  fabrics,  wiih  which  we  are  now  supplied  from  abroad.  The 
quantity  of  hejnp  now  imported  is  not  mnch  less  that  3,()(}0  tons  annually ; 
which  is  but  a  small  portion  of  what  arrives  in  a  manufactured  state. 

There  are  no  experiments  to  be  made  in  constructing  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  hemp  and  flax  into  fabrics  of  various  kinds  and  qualities. 
One  establishment  in  Leeds,  England,  in  successful  operation,  occupies 
three  acres  of  oround  ;  and  there  are  ten  or  twelve  manufactories  ah'eady 
established  in  the  country.  1  will  take  the  liberty  to  insert  an  extract  from 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  for  the  year  1844.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  hemp  he  says:  The  American  hemp,  in  point  of  strength  of  fibre, 
durability,  and  firmness  of  quality,  can  advantageously  compare  with  the 
very  best  Russian  hemp  ;  but  it  is  nei;her  prepared,  in  the  process  of  rotting-, 
in  a  proper  manner,  nor  is  it  even  cleaned  as  well  in  the  brake  as  it  should 
be."  These  facts,  together  with  an  exan}ination  of  the  dark  colored,  badly 
lotted,  and  slovenly  cleaned  article,  that  is  often  sold  to  the  manufacturer 
as  hemp,  prove  most  conclusively  that  the  culture  of  hemp  is  yet  in  its 
earliest  infancy.  When  an  improvement  in  the  culture  and  preparation  of 
hemp  shall  be  effected,  there  v/iU  be  brought  about  vAih  it  a  revolution  in 
the  manufacture  that  v^nll  tend  to  add  even  more  to  the  2:eneral  v/ealth  and 
prosperity.  Instead  of  consuming  the  best  hemp  in  the  manufacture  of 
bagging  and  bale  rope — fabrics  so  coarse,  unsightly,  and  ill  prepared,  as 
scarcely  to  deserve  the  name,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  which  we  use  our 
best  materials,  in  competition  with  the  low  and  refuse  hemp  of  Europe— 
instead  of  this,  our  worst  tow,  by  the  adaptation  of  machinery  to  its  man- 
ufacture, might  be  used  for  making  a  much  superior  article  of  bagging  than 
is  now  made;  and  our  good  hemp  would  be  used  in  making  canvass  or 
sail  dack,  ship  cables,  cordage,  and  even  fine  linens.  Out  of  hemp  not  a 
particle  better  or  finer  than  ours,  the  finest  fabrics  are  now  manufactured 
]n  France,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain.  Machinery  of  the  most  perfect 
kind  has  been  in  successful  operation  in  these  countries  for  years  ;  and 
every  kind  of  fabric,  from,  the  finest  linen  cambric  to  the  coarse  Dundee  bag- 
ging, is  there  manufactured,  and  bought  by  us  at  high  prices,  when  we  have 
growing  at  our  very  doors,  spontaneouslyas  it  were,  the  very  material  with 
which  we  could  make  the  same  articles,  and  furnish  them  in  the  whole  of 
Europe  at  half  the  price  we  are  now  paying.  As  it  regards  the  position 
government  has  assumed  in  the  use  of  American  hemp  for  the  navy,  the 
Jaw  of  1843  requires  it  to  be  tested,  inspected,  and  purchased  by  agencies  in 
the  west.  Thus  far  the  requisitions  of  the  law  have  not  been  complied  with, 

I  would  hei-e  say  a  few  words  in  relation  to  flax,  an  article  that  has  nearly- 
ceased  to  have  a  name  among  the  productions  of  our  country  ;  and  if  a 
cause  can  be  assigned,  it  is  that  no  system  has  been  introduced  to  assist  in 
Its  production.  The  process  of  dew-rotting  has  been  generally  observed 
in  this  country;  or,  if  v/ater-rotting  has  been  attempted,  it  lias  been  at  a 
season  of  the  year  when  nothing  could  be  effected.  I  would  say  that  the 
process  as  described  for  ihe  culture  and  preparation  of  hemp  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  flax,  and,  if  strictly  observed,  will  yield  a  rich  reward.  The 
lime  of  sowing  is  the  same,  and  the  quantity  of  seed  should  be  slightly  in- 
creased— say  2i  bushels  per  acre.  The  harvesting  should  take  place  before 
ihe  seed  matures.  It  is  important  that  great  care  should  be  observed  in  the 
curing,  and  also  in  all  the  manipulations  to  the  bale  press.  In  the  present 
crowded  state  of  the  market  with  many  of  ihe  products  of  the  soil,  it  seems 
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desirable  that  all  the  branches  of  agriculture  that  will  afford  a  good  invest- 
ment  should  be  prosecuted.  GEO.  W.  BILLINGS. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


ON  BESS,  &c. 

BY  E.  G,  KELLY,  OF  NEWBURYPORT,  MASS. 

No  department  of  agriculture  seems  so  much  neglected  at  the  present 
time  as  this  ;  whilst  the  same  amount  of  capital  invested  in  any  other 
branch  yields  less.  Notwithstanding  the  large  importations  of  honey 
and  wax,  at  only  twenty  and  fifteen  per  cent,  duties  respectively,  the  do- 
mestic supply  commands  a  high  price,  ready  sale,  and  fair  profiis.  It  ap. 
pears  that  more  than  628,000  lbs.  of  wax  alone  are  annually  produced  ia 
this  country.  Were  there  even  no  protection  on  the  former,  the  foreign  ar- 
ticle would  then  be  obtained  at  a  rate  that  would  enable  the  bee-keeper  to 
feed  it  out  in  his  apiary  after  the  foregoing  season  v/as  over,  and  realize  a 
great  advance  for  the  honey  in  the  comb.  Success  in  the  management  of 
bees  depends  chiefly  on  a  correct  knowledge  of  their  habits  and  instincts, 
thereby  enabling  the  keeper  to  control  them  almost  at  will ;  and,  also,  on 
strict  attention  to  their  requirements,  rendering  them  healthy,  contented, 
and  industrious.  Four  leading  points  essential  to  profit  are  yet  but  imper- 
fectly practised  or  understood,  viz :  to  obtain  pure  honey,  uniformly  free 
from  brood  comb  ;  to  produce  artificial  swarms  ;  to  prevent  robbing  ;  and, 
lastly,  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  bee-moth.  Most,  if  not  all  the  pure 
honey,  is  at  present  obtained  by  placing  small  boxes  or  drawers  in  the  up- 
per part  of  the  hive,  in  which  the  bees  will  work  when  no  room  is  allowed 
them  elsewhere  ;  but  even  in  these,  though  equally  unnatural  to  her,  the 
queen  will  sometimes  lay  her  eggs.  It  is  their  instinct  to  work  not  only 
downvN^ards,  but  beneath,  and  in  continuation  of  old  stock.  They  will, 
however,  build  readily  in  side  boxes,  but  here  the  queen  is  almost  sure  to 
interfere.  To  obviate  this,  I  have  inserted  small  bars  across  the  entrance  to 
the  lateral  drawers,  with  interspaces  to  admit  the  working  bees,  while  they 
arrest  the  queen  and  drones.  This  idea  was  suggested  by  an  experiment 
made  by  Hiiber  for  a  very  different  purpase.  The  least  possible  space  through 
which  the  largest  workers  could  pass,  laden  with  honey  and  pollen,  was 
ascertained  by  experiments  at  the  entrance  to  the  hives.  The  aperture  al- 
lowed is  a  fraction  less  than  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  being  less  than  the 
diameter  of  the  small  cells — for  which  I  shall  claim  no  patent ! 

Artificial  swarming,  particularly  in  such  seasons  as  the  past,  when  bees 
very  generally  refuse  to  swarm,  has  many  advantages  to  commend  it.  I 
believe  only  one  swarm  came  out  in  tiiis  town  before  the  first  of  August,  af- 
ter which  they  are  worthless.  While  my  neighbors  were  in  daily  expecta- 
tion of  swarms  in  the  usual  way,  with  their  drawers  closed  till  too  late  to 
obtain  much  honey,  I  had  three  stock-hives  arranged  over  empty  hives,  and 
the  bees  busily  at  work.  On  the  12th  of  June,  a  young  brood  was  discov- 
ered in  oae  of  the  bee4]ives,  then  two  thirds  filled  with  bees  and  comb; 
the  old  liive  was  at  once  removed  to  another  stand,  still  placed  over  a  sec- 
ond hive  or  box,  and  then  shut  up  for  twenty-four  hours.  A  cover  was  se- 
cured upon  the  other,  and  the  bees  confined  thirty-six  hours.    New  comb 
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was  rapiiy  formed  in  the  second  under  box,  and  the  old  one  was  again  re- 
•  moved  in  Hke  manner.  On  the  4th  of  July  the  old  swarm  was  driven  into 
a  third  box,  leaving  50  lbs.  of  honey.  A  drought  soon  checked  the  usual 
supply  of  moisture,  so  that  the  second  and  the  transferred  swarms  required 
feeding  for  their  winter  store.  1  divided  a  second  stock  the  25th  of  July ; 
but  being  in  doubt  if  the  lower  hive  contained  any  brood  comb,  1  immedi- 
ately expelled  the  bees  from  the  stock  hive  into  an  empty  one,  using  tepid 
water  in  order  not  to  injure  the  young  bees,  wiiicii  it  contained  in  abun- 
dance. This  brood-comb  being  in  a  large  old-fashioned  hive,  was  cut  down 
to  12  inches  square,  (the  size  of  the  new  ones,)  and  arranged  in  two  of  these. 
One  was  set  over  the  transferred  swarm,  which  immediately  ascended,  and, 
having  a  queen,  took  quiet  possession.  After  twenty -four  hours  they  were 
allowed  to  roam  abroad,  returning  to  their  new  home,  ten  feet  from  their 
former  stand.  The  other  box,  containing  the  old  comb,  was  placed  -over 
the  bees  at  the  old  stand,  and  a  communication  opened.  They  reared  a 
queen  in  due  time,  as  did  also  the  two  that  iiad  been  separated  from  the  first 
stock  hii-e,  the  cells  of  which  v/ere  distinctly  seen  in  each. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  one  swarm  to  rob  another,  especially  in  an  un- 
productive  season.  In  this  respect  I  was  vexed  for  weeks,  through  care- 
lessness in  exposing  honey  in  the  comb  to  common  access.  Myriads  of 
my  own  and  neighboring  bees  destroyed  each  other  in  the  contest,  till  the 
honey  v/as  removed,  when  the  latter  mnde  a  vigorous  attack  upon  my  hives. 
Narrowing  the  entrance  is  the  principal  remedy  given  by  writers  ;  but  in 
one  iastance  this  did  not  succeed.  Daring  the  second,  the  queen  in  the 
infested  hive  was  constantly  croaking  as  if^held  prisoner,  and  at  night  but 
little  honey  could  be  seen.  The  bees  also  were  greatly  diminished  by  the 
combat,  and  perhaps  by  being  enticed  away.  Early  the  next  morning  the 
robbers  returned  in  great  numbers,  meeting  v^ith  but  little  opposition. 
Finding  the  queen  yet  alive,  and  anxious,  if  possible,  to  save  a  favorite 
swarm,  I  closed  the  mouth  of  the  hive  and  drove  with  it  a  distance  of  three 
miles.  This  was  of  course  effected.  At  night  I  determined  to  try  another 
experiment.  1  swept  3^  pounds  of  bees  hanging  out  of  another  hive  into 
an  empty. box,  and  took  them  to  the  rescued  swarm.  These  were  united 
by  placino  one  above  the  other,  and  fumigating  bolfi  effectually  with  cigar 
smoke.  No  disagreement  was  observed,  nor  was  it  possible  that  but  few, 
if  any,  found  their  way  back,  even  of  the  robbers.  In  six  weeks  they  were 
returned  to  their  former  stand,  having  apparently  collected  more  honey 
than  any  one  at  home.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  transferring  and  equal- 
izing swarms  may  be  as  readily  effected  as  dividing.  In  each  operation 
the  precaution  should  be  taken  to  have  a  free  circulation  of  air. 

The  great  pest  to  the  apiarian  is  the  bee-moth.  No  device  v/ill  entirely 
prevent  its  incursions,  without  great  care.  Loosely  twisted  yarn,  thickly 
studded  with  its  woliy  fibres,  has  completely  protected  the  crevice  between 
the  hive  and  its  bottom.  Hives  are  not  safe  either  on  the  ground  or  in  the 
tops  of  buildings.  1  have  tried  them  in  the  second  story  of  a  barn,  the  bot- 
tom boards  projecting  through,  but  around  these  the  larvoD  of  the  moth 
wei-e  frequently  discovered.  Another  decided  objection  to  such  an  eleva- 
tion is  the  great  difhculty  the  bees  meet  wiili  in  lighting  upon  the  pedestals 
when  returning  heavily  laden  and  fatigued,  particularly  in  a  high  wind. 

When  a  swarm  is  unable  to  dislodge  the  moths,  both  bees  and  honey  have 
hitherto  been  a  total  loss.  liy  the  "use  of  the  tunneled  bottom,  the  exis- 
tence and  progress  of  the  larvse-  of  the  moths  may  be  known  and  watched 
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by  observing  the  size  and  quantity  of  their  black  oblong  imzes,  which  falls 
down  with  bits  of  comb,  (fee.  By  this  means  I  first  discovered  that  the  hive 
containing  the  oid  brood  aU^eady  described  was  thus  doomed.  The  bees  were 
at  length  transferred  to  an  empty  box  and  placed  over  a  small  swarm,  with 
a  sheet-iron  plate  drilled  full  of  holes  between  them.  At  night,  after  the 
atmosphere  of  the  two  was  sufficiently  commingled,  the  divider  of  the  two 
was  removed,  and  the  swarms  united.  No  quantity  of  feeces  was  observed 
among  the  workers,  and  a  few  only  hovered  about  the  place  of  their  former 
stand  the  following  day.  The  moihs  had  burrowed  chiefly  in  the  old 
comb.  They  evidently  commenced  their  depredations  where  a  bar  entered 
the  hive  to  confine  the  comb,  which  in  the  hurry  of  the  operation  was  im- 
perfectly adjusted,  and  the  strong  odor  of  the  old  wax  attracted  the  parent 
miller.  Most  of  the  worms  were  drowned  in  the  tub,  and  the  honey  was 
saved  for  feeding  other  sv^^arms.  The  simplest  oiU-door  arrangement  for 
hives  is  undoubtedly  the  best  for  bees,  while  it  affords  the  least  harbor  for 
moths.  My  stand  is  constructed  of  joists,  seasoned,  planed,  and  painted,  20 
feet  long,  fastened  a  foot  apart  upon  three  posts  two  feet  high.  Three  such 
pieces  of  iron  rods  arc  so  set  uprigiit  in  this  frame  that  four  will  support  a 
bive.  The  tops  are  filed  to  points  to  receive  the  bottom  iirnily.  The 
hives  are  protected  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  by  trees,  nnd  in  winter  may  be 
removed  t^  an  outhouse.  I  am  convinced,  from  a  very  limited  experience 
in  the  management  of  bees,  that  this  plan  is  better  than  housing,  unless  the 
moth  can  be  entirely  excluded. 

The  tunneled  and  canaled  bottom,  recommended  by  Thomas  Affleck  in 
bis  work  entitled  "  Bee  brcediug  in  the  IVest/^  is  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
provements in  the  apiary.  His  '-subtended  or  section  hive,  consisting  of 
boxes  a  foot  square,  inside  measure,  placed  one  above  another,  I  have 
also  adopted,  with  the  addition  of  glass,  and  the  frames  made  use  of  in  the 

Russian  hive,"  and  his  bottom,  wiih  the  entrance  enlarged  three  or  four 
inches.  I  also  use  under  hives,  with  drawers.  Tliese  are  made  2|-  feet 
long,  l^j  wide  and  deep,  including  seven  drawer?,  two  on  each  side  and 
three  at  top,  with  glass  backs  and  hinge  doors. 

Yours,  etc., 

E.  G.  KELLY. 


ON  HOT-BEDS. 

DR.  MUNDES,  OP  NICeLET.  , 

V 

Take  white  cotton  or  calico  of  a  close  texture,  stretch  it.  and  nail  it  on 
frames  of  any  size.  Take  two  ounces  of  lime,  four  ounces  of  linseed  oil,^ 
two  ounces  of  v/hite  of  eggs,  two  ounces  of  yolk  of  eggs,  four  ounces  of 
finely  powdered  dry  cheese.  Mix  the  lime  and  oil ;  break  the  eggs  well,  sep- 
arately, then  mix  them  with  the  oil  and  lime,  v/ith  a  gentle  heat;  and,  last- 
ly, add  the  cheese,  and  stir  it  well.  Spread  tliis  mixture  over  the  cottom 
shades  with  a  brush,  allowing  each  coat  to  dry  before  applying  another, 
imtil  they  become  water-proof.  1  made  several  atteaipts  according  to  the 
foregoing  form,  slicrhlly  varying  it  each  time,  but  with  the  same  unsatisfac 
lory  result — a  thick  mass,  about  the  consistence  of  stiff  mortar,  which  it 
was  impossible  to  lay  on  with  a  brush.    1  lastly  substituted  two  ounces  of 
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Strong  lime-water  for  two  ounces  of  lime,  and  mixed  I'ue  other  ingredients, 
excepting  the  cheese,  in  the  iieat  of  the  snn.  If  greater  Iieat  be  apphed. 
this  compound  also  will  become  a  thick  mass.  The  cheese  only  serves  the 
purpose  of  filling  up  the  interstices  in  the  cotton  or  calico,  if  it  be  of  open 
texture.  The  smff  I  made  use  of  was  of  very  close  texture,  and  did  not 
require  the  cheese.  The  application  of  this  composition  renders  the  cotton 
semi-opaque,  or  like  tlie  ground  ijlass  shades.  Among  the  advantages  these 
shades  possess  over  glass  ones,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  :  First,  the 
cost  being  hardly  one-fourth  of  glass ;  next,  breakage — if  any  accidenc 
happens  to  tlie  calico,  a  needle  and  thread,  and  the  composition,  repair  the 
damage.  Next,  the  light — ihe  shades  require  no  watching  ;  no  matter 
how  intense  the  heat  of  the  sun,  tlie  plants  are  never  stricken  down,  burnt, 
or  faded,  and  therefore  never  cliecked  in  their  growtli  ;  nor  do  they  grow 
up  long,  sick,  and  weakly,  as  they  would  under  glass,  and  still  there  is  an 
abundance  of  lii^ut.  Next,  the  heat — the  heat,  arising  entirely  from  be- 
low, and  being  less  influenced  by  the  sun  than  when  glass  is  made  use  of, 
is  equable  and  temperate  ;  v/hich,  in  our  variable  climate,  is  a  great  object. 
The  vapor  arising  from  the  manure  and  earth  is  condensed  by  the  cool  air 
passit]g  over  the  surface  of  the  shade,  and  hangs  in  dew  drops  on  the  in- 
side of  the  calico.  I  gave  the  experiment  "  a  fair  trial,"  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  term,  liavin  3;  laid  down  both  calico  and  glass,  with  the  same  manure 
and  heating,  the  same  seed,  and  under  the  same  aspect — southwest ;  and 
the  result  was,  thai  the  plants  raised  under  the  calico  were  stronger  and 
healthier  tiian  those  under  the  glass.  The  calico  shades  were  always  in 
advance  of  the  college  hot-beds,  which  are  under  the  care  of  a  professed 
gardener  ;  as.  also,  of  ali  the  other  gardens  in  this  neighborhood,  if  the 
frames  or  stretches  are  made  large,  they  ought  to  be  intersected  with  cross- 
bars about  a  foot  square,  to  support  the  calico,  and  thus  render  it  less  liable 
to  injury. 

Throughout  the  frosts  of  the  last  three  weeks,  the  heat  of  the  beds  un- 
der the  shades  has  not  been  checked  for  an  instant. 


MODE  OF  RAISING  MUSTARD. 
BY      H.  PxVRMELEE,  OF  DUNCAn's  FALLS,  OHIO. 

Tiie  ground  should  be  light,  lively,  sandy  loam,  rich  enough  to  produce 
fit'ty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  ;  ploughed  a3  early  as  it  will  do  to  work  ; 
the  tops  of  the  furrows  levelled  with  alight  bush.  This  makes  it  easy  and 
even  for  working  the  drill-barrow. 

Sowing. — 1  use  a  drill  barrow — one  with  two  large  light  wheels,  easilf 
worried  by  hand,  made  by  Ruggies,  Nourse,  and  Mason  — cost  fifteen  dol- 
lars in  Boston — ingenious,  simple,  and  durable  inplemsnt.  With  this  (sup- 
posing the  hues  from  top  to  bottom  to  be  the  direction  of  the  rows)  lay  them 

n  1/ 


and 


first  one  foot  apart,  then  two  feet,  so  alternating  them  thus, 

have  the  hole  in  the  tin  plate,  through  wi]ich  the  seed  fiiUs,  of  a  size  suffi- 
cient to  drop  three  pints  of  seed  to  the  acre.  Begin  with  the  plate  which 
has  the  smallest  hole,  and  ascertain  the  req'iisite  quantity  of  seed  by  ob- 
servation of  tlie  first,  second,  or  third  half  acre,  decreasing  the  hole  if  ne- 
cessary, to  adjust  its  size  to  tiie  quantity, 
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You  will  see  the  advantage  of  the  rows  laid  oif  as  above  by  inspection 
of  any  given  number  of  feet — say  sixty-six  feet. 

The  difference  in  the  number  between  the  manner  above  and  single 
rows  at  two  feet  distance  is  the  frofd^  and  the  growth  of  the  plant  in  the 
former  way  no  more  than  fills  the  atmospher-:c  space ;  whereas,  in  the  lat- 
ter it  looks  too  thin  and  poor.  These  double  rows  have  another  important 
use,  as  will  be  seen  presently. 

The  largest  yield  per  acre  of  corn  ever  raised  in  Ohio  was  on  the  above 
plan,  one  foot  and  four  feet,  drilled — stalks,  nine  inches  in  the  row. 

Three  pints  of  seed  per  acre  makes  the  plants  stand  very  thick  ;  but,  na 
matter — nature  adjusts  the  distance  and  size  of  the  stalks  to  the  strength  of 
the  land.  The  undergrowth  that  is  smothered  helps  to  snaother  the  weeds 
also.    Therefore,  let  no  thinning  out  be  done. 

Cult  are. — As  soon  as  the  weeds  peep  above  the  ground,  which  is  as  early 
as  the  plant,  and  before  it  is  large  enough  for  a  cultivator  to  pass  between 
the  rows,  the  fields  must  be  plentifully  stocked  with  hands,  having  light 
hoes  and  nimble  fingers,  to  attend  to  the  rows  only,  otherwise  the  weeds 
will  be  apt  to  smoother  the  crop,  which  is  very  slow  in  its  early  growth. 
And  these  hands  and  cultivators  must  continue  going  over  and  over  the 
field,  (if  it  be  large  and  the  weed  bad,)  say  four  or  five  weeks,  until  the 
plant  springs  up  and  blossoms  and  branches,  so  that  further  working 
would  be  injurious  to  it. 

Cutting. — When  the  leaves  have  all  fallen  off  from  the  stalk,  and  it  turns 
yellow,  and  the  seeds  in  the  pods,  which  are  near  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
are  changed  from  a  deep  green  to  a  brownish  color,  for  the  most  partj 
through  the  plant  and  through  the  field,  or  such  parts  of  it  in  which  it  will 
do  to  begin,  then  cut  it  immediately  with  the  sickle,  (cradling,  v/hich  I  have 
tried,  would  knock  out  the  grain,)  tenderly  handling  it,  and  laying  that  cut 
from  two  double  rows  upon  the  stumps  of  one,  in  heaps.  These  stumps 
form  a  fine  support  for  the  grain  clear  from  the  ground,  and  admit  a  free 
circulation  of  air  under  it.  Let  it  lay  three  or  fonr  days  until  it  is  bone 
dry — or  for  a  week,  if  you  please — until  you  are  ready  to  take  it  up  for 
threshing.    If  rain  come  upon  it,  no  matter — it  will  not  hurt  it. 

Housing, — According  to  the  extent  of  the  field  or  force,  have  one  or 
more  canvass  sheets  of  light  hempen  duck,  24  feet  square.  Clear  a  space 
and  spread  it  upon  the  ground  in  the  field,  supporting  the  corners  and  sides 
by  small  stakes  about  the  height  of  two  feet.  On  this,  place  top  to  top 
the  heaps  that  lay  around,  or  that  may  be  drawn  a  short  distance  on  a  sled, 
furnished  with  a  sort  of  hurdle  of  poles,  to  support  a  canvass  sheet  on  that 
also.  Thresh  v/ith  flails.  Four  men  can  work  to  advantage  on  one  sheet — 
three  to  thresh  and  one  to  turn  and  shake  up.  The  heaps  of  grain  should 
be  taken  close  to  the  butt-ends  of  the  stalks  and  lifted  perpendicularly  up, 
not  dragged  or  gripped  hard  by  the  hand — otherwise  m.uch  loss  will  ensue. 
When  the  sheet  is  charged  with  as  much  grain  and  chaff  as  can  be  conve- 
niently handled,  tie  up  and  haul  it  to  the  barn  floor,  and  then  the  canvass 
may  be  spread  on  another  part  of  the  field,  if  desirable,  and  so  through. 

Curing. — At  the  barn  should  be  a  hand  to  rake  the  bulk  of  the  chaff  from 
the  seed  as  it  is  delivered,  otherwise  space  will  be  wanted  :  and  the  seed,  be- 
ing at  the  bottom,  will  be  prevented  from  drying.  The  hand  must  work 
without  shoes,  and  rake  the  chaff  from  side  to  side  repeatedly  off  the  floor — ■ 
every  time  sweeping  the  space  clean  before  removing  the  chaff  back  to  the 
opposite  side,  to  be  sure  that  no  seed  is  thrown  oat  with  the  chaff. 
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After  such  raking,  the  seed  should  lie  in  bulk  in  the  remainder  of  the 
chaff  and  dirt  (which  keeps  it  from  packing,  and  sweating  and  heating)  for 
three  weeks,  and  be  thoroughly  shovelled  up  and  removed  from  side  to  side 
every  day.  By  this  means  the  seed  cures  bright  and  dry.  Then  pass  it 
iwice  l*irough  a  farming  mill,  furnished  with  a  riddle  No.  12,  and  the  arti- 
cle is  ready  for  market. 

The  foregoing  is  the  result  of  fourteen  years'  trial  in  every  form — in  rows 
at  different  distances,  broadcast,  mixed  with  clover  seed,  with  the  view  of 
smothering  weeds,  on  different  soils,  at  different  times  of  year,  &c. — and  is 
the  only  method  that  was  ever  successful  with  me. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  agricultural  community,  both  of  the  north  and 
50Uth,  will  be  apt  to  complain  of  over-production,  so  long  as  its  attention  is 
\fholly  absorbed  by  a  few  leading  and  important  objects,  to  the  entire  ex- 
cllision  of  various  minor  and  profitable  interests.  In  our  goodly  land, 
stretching  through  so  many  climates,  we  have  a  spot,  and  a  good  spot,  for 
every  production  of  the  temperate  zones  of  both  hemispheres.  An  exami- 
nation of  that  great  Vv^ork  of  the  Secretary  of  State  (his  report  of  1842,  "  on 
the  commercial  relations  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  nations")  shows 
us  that  we  might  very  profitably  transplant  into  our  own  genial  climate 
various  fruits,  costly  drugs,  and  valuable  materials  for  manufactures,  with  a 
special  view  of  exportation  to  other  countries,  without  reference  to  the  sup- 
ply of  our  own  country,  where  the  demand,  however,  would  be  large  and 
permanent. 

And  your  own  report  shows  (and,  in  behalf  of  the  industrial  interests  of 
our  country,  I  am  thankful  for  your  valuable  labors)  that  mechanical  inven- 
tions, in  their  bearing  upon  agriculture,  will  soon  place  us  on  a  level,  as  to 
cheapness  of  production,  with  those  countries  that  are  filled  with  coolies, 
serfs,  and  slaves. 

Yours,  (fee, 

J.  H.  PARMELEE. 

March  22,  1845. 

Sir  :  You  have  in  detail  the  process  pursued  by  me  in  the  cultivation  of 
mustard  in  1844. 

As  you  want  facts,  I  think  it  not  amiss  to  state  to  you  that  I  have  follow- 
ed the  same  process,  in  a  hke  enterprise,  the  past  season. 

I  planted  28  acres  with  brown,  and  two  acres  with  white  mustard  seed. 
Of  the  former  the  yield  was  305  bushels,  and  of  the  latter  15  bushels — 32) 
bushels  in  all ;  which  v/as  61  bushels  less  than  from  27  acres  of  the  same 
grojund  the  year  before. 

1  he  whole  expense  of  the  crop  this  season,  delivered  in  New  York,  was 
$1,089;  for  298  bushels  I  received  $1,117.  The  article  being  plenty  in 
the  market,  I  was  obliged  to  submit  to  a  reduction  of  one  cent  per  lb.  from 
the  price  of  last  year. 

This  diminished  quantity  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  capriciousness  of  the 
season,  the  weather  having  been  either  too  dry  or  too  wet,  alternately — the 
reverse  of  that  which  the  different  stages  of  the  plant  required. 

Comparatively,  the  result  was  fortunate,  as  several  undertakings  of  the 
same  kind  around  rae  proved  entire  failures  ;  owing,  I  judge,  to  the  neglect 
of  seasonable  and  thorough  tillage.  ' 

1  am,  very  respectfully^  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  PARMELEE. 

Plon.  H.  L.  Ellsworth. 
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LETTER  OF  MR.  LEWIS,  ON  COLZA. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  acquisition  of  any  new  branch  of  inclostry  to  a  nation  - 
whose  population  and  territory  are  so  extensive  as  ours,  will  be  hailed  with 
pleasure  by  every  true  friend  to  his  country  ;  and  it  is  a  marked  feature  ia 
the  character  of  Americans  generally,  that  they  are  always  prompt  to  avajl 
themselves  of  every  useful  improvement  in  the  arts  or  sciences,  no  matter 
from  v/hence  it  emanates.  We  perceive  almost  every  year  the  develop- 
ment of  some  new  product  of  agricuhure  or  the  mechanic  arts.  Under 
circumstances  of  great  difficulty  and  discouragement,  we  have  thus  seen 
the  gradual  increase  of  our  iron  mines ;  our  silk  and  wool-growers  ;  the 
opening  of  our  vast  coal  regions  ;  the  extension  of  our  foundries  and 
machine  shops,  and  remarkable  and  striking  improvements  upon  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  old  worldj  produced  by  the  very  obstacles  and  diiRculties  that 
embarrassed  our  earlier  steps  in  each  and  all  of  these  industrial  pursuits. 
The  dense  population  of  western  Europe,  whose  vast  mass  are  so  depend- 
ant upon  the  vaiious  products  of  agriculture  for  the  staple  commodi- 
ties of  subsistence,  require  at  the  hands  of  the  cultivator  a  higher  degree 
of  knowledge  in  the  practice  of  his  art  than  is  expected,  or  we  may 
even  say  needed,  from  the  American  farmer  of  the  present  day.  The  ir- 
rigation and  drainage  of  land,  the  chemical  composition  of  manures,  the 
alteration  and  fertilizing  of  soils,  are  now  reduced  to  a  system  in  many- 
parts  of  Germany  and  France — a  system  that  we  shall  attain  whenever 
our  necessities  develope  its  value.  The  cultivation  of  the  beet  root  in  France 
is  an  evidence  of  what  improvements  the  wants  of  a  people  will  produce  ; 
and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  cultivation  of  the  family  of  seeds,  that 
are  so  productive  of  oil  ;  an  article  that  modern  refinement  applies  in  a 
thousand  ways,  and  which  ministers  so  directly  to  our  comfort,  when  used 
in  the  production  of  artificial  light.  The  present  magnitude  and  import- 
ance of  this  branch  of  European  agriculture  may  be  traced  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  fisheries  of  the  Atlantic  seaports  during  the  long  continued  wars 
of  Napoleon.  The  necessity  of  a  supply  of  oil  for  domestic  as  well  as  pub- 
lic uses  encouraged  the  farmer  to  the  cultivation  of  the  rape,  colza,  and 
other  seeds  known  to  be  capable  of  yielding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oil  to 
pay  the  costs  of  production.  And  the  continued  absence  of  all  kinds  of 
fish  oils  from  the  market  enabled  those  who  attempted  to  make  good  this 
deficiency  from  the  seeds  of  the  earth,  to  mature  their  experiments,  and^ 
after  much  difficulty,  find  a  method  of  culture  that  would  repay  them  for 
their  labors. 

In  a  tour  through  various  parts  of  Belgium  and  France,  in  the  year  1844j 
I  saw  extensive  plantations  of  the  colza,  which  is  a  species  of  cabbage,  de- 
fined by  botanists  as  the  brassica  campestris  oleifera^  that  produces  a  very 
excellent  oil  for  combustion  and  other  purposes.  Upon  inquiry,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  this  seed,  and  the  oil  expressed  from  it,  is  now  consid- 
ered one  of  the  great  branches  of  national  industry,  both  in  Belgium  and 
France.  So  extended  has  its  culture  become,  and  the  crop  of  oil  is  so  abun- 
dant, that  it  is  afforded  at  prices  which  I  should  suppose  v/culd  effectually 
prevent  the  entrance  of  sperm  oil  cis  a  competitor  in  the  market.  Observ* 
ing  that  the  soil  upon  which  this  seed  appeared  growing  was  by  no  means 
of  the  best  description,  I  afterwards  learned  that  the  plant  is  so  hardy  that 
it  will  flourish  even  in  a  poor  soil,  though  the  crop  iii  such  cases  yields  but 
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lightly.  In  the  belief  that  this  seed  might  be  successfully  introduced  into 
the  United  States,  and  that,  if  not  now,  we  may  hereafter  derive  some  ad- 
vantage from  its  culture,  1  procured  a  quantity,  togeider  with  a  treatise 
upon  the  method  of  cuUivation,  written  by  an  eminent  agriculturist,  wiio 
has  for  many  years  given  close  attention  to  this  subject,  and  is  con-sidered 
the  liighest  authority  as  to  the  peculiar  management  of  the  plant. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity  of  placing  a  translation 
of  this  treatise  in  your  hands,  together  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Itie 
spring  and  fall  seed  to  enable  you  to  supply  many  of  your  correspondents, 
who.l  doubt  not,  will  be  willing  to  make  trial  of  the  plant,  and  ascertain 
how  far  it  may  succeed  in  our  climate. 

The  oil  of  colza  is,  in  its  saleable  condition,  a  clear,  limpid  fluid,  of  a  spe- 
cific gravity  nearly  equal  to  sperm  oil,  and  one  of  the  richest  hydrocarbons 
from  any  of  the  family  of  oleaginous  seeds.  It  was  owing  to  these  quali- 
ties that  the  French  government  long  since  adopted,  and  still  continue  its 
use  in  all  their  lighthouses,  which  are  estimated  to  consume,  in  the  aggre- 
gate. 32,600  gallons  per  annum.  The  Belgian  and  Dutch  governments 
also  use  it  for  a  similar  purpose  ;  while  the  salons  of  Paris  and  Brussels 
are  illuminated  by  its  means.  A  perusal  of  the  annexed  translation  will 
show  that  the  culture  of  the  colza  plant  is  a  very  simple  process,  though 
requiring  considerable  care  in  the  outset,  until  the  nature  of  the  plant  is  fully 
understood.  There  are,  it  appears,  two  plantings  during  the  year,  viz  :  in 
the  spring  and  fall ;  with  a  transplatitation  of  each,  when  the  plant  has  at- 
tained a  proper  size.  I  have  omitted  no  portion  of  the  instructions  that  re- 
late to  the  work  in  the  field,  but  have  left  out  a  long  and  unprofitable  por- 
tion relating  to  the  threshing  and  storage  of  the  grain,  as  well  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  windmills  used  for  grinding;  knowing  that  our  farmers  are 
v/ell  qualified  in  the  art  of  securing  their  crops,  and  that  wind  is  not  used 
as  a  motive  power  in  this  country,  where  water  power  is  so  common.  There 
Ere  two  kinds  of  mills  used  for  expressing  the  oil  from  the  seed  after  it  is 
ground.  The  first  is  the  hydraulic  press,  the  same  as  used  for  sperm  oil. 
'i'he  second  is  called  the  Dutch  wedge  press,  or  crushing  machine,  a  very 
clear  description  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  supplement  to  Ure's  Dic- 
tionary of  Arts,  (fee.  The  seeds  of  the  French  colza  yield  about  40  per  ct,, 
or  two  fifths  of  their  weight  in  pure  oil,  whose  specific  gravity  is  0.9136, 
(sperm  oil  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0.923 1.)  It  burns  with  a  clear  bright 
lictme,  with  much  less  incrustation  upon  the  wick  than  occurs  during  the 
combustion  of  sperm  oil  or  lard,  all  animal  oils  being  somewhat  trouble- 
some  in  this  respect.  The  article  is  sent  to  market  in  small  barrels,  con- 
taining, by  French  measurement,  one  hectolitre,  which  is  one  hundred  li. 
tres;  and,  converted  into  English  wine  measure,  is  26.4  gallons.  The 
market  value  o^  this  oil  averaged,  during  the  period  of  10  years,  92  francs 
per  hectolitre  ;  which,  reduced  to  our  currency  and  measurement,  is  about 
69  6  cents  per  gallon« 

M.  b  resnel,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  French  light-house  service,  made  a 
car  ful  series  of  experiments,  some  years  since,  to  determine  the  economical 
value  ot  the  oils  of  colza  and  sperm — that  is  to  say,  which  of  the  two  con- 
sumed the  slowest  in  lamps  producing  tiaines  of  equal  size  and  intensity  ] 
and  he  found  the  difference  so  trifling  as  to  be  unimportant.  Similar  experi- 
ments were  tried  at  Edinburgh  by  the  engineer  of  the  Scottish  light-houses, 
who  states,  in  his  report  on  the  subject,  that  the  difference  is  nearly  one- 
fourth  in  favor  of  sperm  ;  which  result  appears  the  most  correct  of  the  two, 
26 
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and  1  have  no  doubt  it  is  so.  If  the  soil  of  our  western  prairie  should  prove 
congenial  to  the  colza  seed,  it  would  seem  as  if  that  were  the  most  appropriate 
region  for  its  culture,  where  the  farms  are  usually  extensive  and  crops 
abundant.  The  principal  difficulty  seems  to  be  in  the  transplantation  neces- 
sary to  the  production  of  the  crop,  and  the  amount  of  labor  which  such  a 
process  necessarily  involves.  If,  however,  our  farmers  were  merely  to  raise 
a  small  quantity,  and  a  market  were  once  established  for  the  seed,  the  oil 
crusher  would  soon  appear  among  the  list  of  our  manufactures. 
1  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  with  great  respect, 

J.  W.  P.  LEWIS, 

Hon.  H.  L.  Ellsworth. 


Treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Colza^  or  Brassica  Campestris  Oleifera, 
as  practised  in  Belgium  and  France  ;  abridged  from  the  original  of  M. 
Hotton^  Agronome  Culiivateur  Beige,  Ancien  redactcur  du  Journal  des 
Forets,  Auteur  du  Manuel  de  V Elagueur.  ^'c,  ^c,  <^*c.  By  J.  W.  P, 
Lewis,  a  E.,  1845. 

Culture. — Colza  is  a  variety  of  the  cabbage.  It  produces  an  oil  generally 
used  for  illumination,  but  is  also  employed  for  many  other  purposes. 

The  yellow  flowered  colza,  designated  as  the  cold  colza,  is  the  only  kind 
raised  in  Belgium  or  Flanders.  Almost  every  variety  of  soil  is  adapted  to 
the  growth  and  protitable  cultivation  of  this  plant.  Good  soil  will  of  course 
produce  more  abundantly  than  poor ;  but,  in  some  years,  as  large  crops  are 
produced  from  soil  of  medium  quality  as  from  the  best,  hence  the  import- 
ance of  improving  soil  of  the  former  description.  The  above  remarks  are 
applicable  only  to  the  cultivation  of  the  colza  that  is  to  be  transplanted  f 
the  sowed  colza,  on  the  contrary,  requires  a  good  soil,  and  one  that  is  in  a 
fair  state  of  cultivation ;  consequently  not  exhausted  by  previous  crops. 
Thus  the  cold  colza  can  be  transplanted  to  all  soils  after  the  harvest  of  wheat, 
rye,  and  oats,  while  the  grain  that  is  sowed  in  general  yields  but  poorlyj 
except  in  the  best  soil.  This  difference  in  production  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  sowed  colza  derives  all  its  nourishment  from  the  ground  in  which 
It  is  sowed,  while  the  transplanted  colza  has  the  benefit  of  two  soils. 
Further  explanations  on  this  point  will  be  found  in  the  following  remarks 
on  the  period  for  sowing  and  planting  colza. 

Planting. — Colza  designed  for  transplantation  is  commonly  sowed  in 
July — a  Uttjfi  earlier  or  a  little  later,  according  to  the  state  of  the  v/eather. 
The  success  of  the  crop  depending  upon  the  vigor  of  the  plant,  care  must 
be  taken  to  get  those  plants  that  are  in  a  good  and  healthy  condition.  This 
may  be  effected  by  sowing  early  and  rather  thinly,  though  then  there  is  some 
danger  of  the  colza  blossoming  before  transplantation  ;  while,  on  the  other 
iiand,  by  sowing  late  there  is  equal  danger  of  the  plant  being  feeble  at  the 
proper  time  for  transplantation.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  obviate  these  mat- 
ters in  a  general  way ;  the  only  probable  remedy  is  to  choose  a  favorable 
-pot  of  ground,  and  bestow  particular  attention  upon  the  irrigation  of  the 
::.8ed.  Colza  is  generally  transplanted  during  the  months  of  September  and 
October ;  more  often  in  the  latter.  The  sowed  colza  is  generally  sowed 
jowards  the  end  of  August,  or  during  the  month  of  September,  according 
10  the  weather.   The  seed  should  be  cast  at  distances  of  about  one  foot. 
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March  colza  (colza  d'ei6)  is  sowed  from  the  15th  of  March  to  the  15th  of 
April.  At  this  period  the  seed  must  be  cast  deep,  to  prevent  it  from  being 
destroyed  by  insects.  Colza  sowed  in  July  is  always  designed  to  be  trans- 
planted in  September.  The  ground  must  be  well  ploughed  and  abundant- 
ly manured ;  then  harrowed,  and  the  seed  thrown  in  small  quantities. 
"When  too  thickly  sown,  a  thin  and  long  stalk  is  the  consequence.  A  good 
plant  should  be  firmly  rooted,  with  a  thick  and  rather  short  stalk — say  about 
one  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness,  and  a  foot  in  height.  The  harrowing  is 
indispensable,  as  without  it  the  seed  would  sink  too  deep,  and  would  thus 
be  prevented  from  coming  up  uniformly.  Colza  is  planted  either  with  the 
spade  or  with  the  plough.  Many  give  the  preference  to  the  former  method, 
but  we  think  without  reason,  for  it  is  only  with  considerable  difficulty  that 
the  stalk  can  be  well  planted  in  holes  made  by  the  spade,  while  in  ploughed 
ground  it  can  be  planted  with  ease  at  a  sufficient  depth  to  be  protected  from 
the  frost — a  consideration  of  the  utmost  importance. 

The  ground  intended  to  receive  the  transplanted  colza  should  be  twice 
ploughed  ;  the  first  time  as  soon  as  the  crop  of  wheat  or  oats  is  taken  otF, 
the  second  at  the  time  of  transplantina:.  The  latter  ploughing  must  be  so 
managed  as  to  leave  beds  of  eight  or  ten  feet  in  width,  over  which  the  har- 
row is  drawn  with  the  teeth  upwards,  in  order  to  smooth  the  surface.  In 
these  beds  holes  must  be  made  with  the  spade  in  as  straight  a  line  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  plants  inserted  in  them.  There  is  no  objection  to  transplant- 
ing in  the  driest  weather  ;  on  the  contrary,  though  the  plant  may,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dryness,  droop  for  a  while,  it  springs  up  with  more  vigor  af- 
ter the  first  rain. 

Four  or  five  weeks  after  transplanting,  the  process  of  hilling  must  be 
gone  through  with.  This  is  done  by  diggmg  a  ditch  about  a  foot  square  in 
depth  between  each  row,  and  by  throwuig  the  earth  taken  therefrom  about 
the  roots  of  each  plant.  The  foregoing  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to 
spade  planting.  To  plant  with  the  plough,  it  is  only  necessary  to  insert  the 
plant  in  the  furrow,  and  cover  the  roots  with  earth. 

Soloing. — It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  sowed  colza  requires  a 
better  soil  than  the  transplanted.  The  preparation  of  the  ground,  however, 
differs  but  slightly. 

As  soon  as  the  crop  that  precedes  the  colza  is  taken  off,  the  ground  must 
be  ploughed,  and  shortly  after  harrowed.  The  same  process  must  then  be 
gone  through  a  second  time,  the  seed  put  in,  and  a  light  harrow  passed 
twice  over  the  ground  ;  after  which  it  must  be  rolled.  This  being  done, 
furrows  must  be  ploughed  at  intervals  of  about  eight  feet,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  they  should  be  drawn  on  a  slope,  in  order  to  drain  the  ground. 
\  About  two  months  after  sowing,  the  hilling  (the  process  of  which  has  al- 
ready been  described)  must  be  commenced.  It  is  desirable  to  preserve  the 
clod  cut  from  the  ditch  entire,  it  being  very  efficacious  in  protecting  the 
plant  from  frost ;  and  this  being  done,  no  further  care  is  required. 

Colza  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  crop  that  precedes  it 
(most  generally  oats)  is  cut ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  loss  of  time,  the  oats 
should  be  gathered  into  sheafs  [ricks?]  placed  upright,  with  suflicient  space 
between  to  admit  the  plough  and  harrow.  By  this  means  the  ground  can 
be  prepared  for  the  seed  without  waiting  for  the  previous  crop  to  be  taken 
away.  March  colza  is,  however,  though  of  inferior  quality  to  the  winter 
colza,  held  in  estimation,  from  the  fact  that  the  crop,  not  being  exposed  to 
frost,  is  more  certain  in  its  results.  It  requires  a  good  and  moist  soil,  and ' 
is  generally  sowed  from  the  15th  of  March  to  the  15th  of  April. 
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Harvesting. — The  period  at  which  the  grain  becomes  ripe  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  weather.  Most  generally,  however,  the  time  for  gathering  it  is 
about  the  middle  of  July.  The  period  of  maturity  may  be  known  by  the 
■leaves,  branches,  and  seed  vessels  assuming  a  lohitish  appearance.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  cut  the  plant  prematurely,  as  on  this  point  de- 
pends, in  a  great  degree,  the  success  of  the  operation.  When  too  ripe,  a 
large  quantity  of  the  best  grain  is  liable  to  be  lost ;  and  when  too  green  the 
quaiiiity  of  oil  is  much  diminished,  and  the  quality  becomes  poor.  The 
plant  is  cut,  with  a  sickle,  about  five  inches  from  the  ground.  The  reaper 
generally  stands  in  the  furrow  and  cuts  on  either  side  :  this  method  being 
found  to  hasten  the  work  very  considerably.  When  the  weather  is  dry, 
the  cutting  should  take  place  only  very  early  in  the  morning,  because  the 
seed  vessels  being  then  closed,  prevent  the  grain  from  falling  out,  which  is 
not  the  case  later  in  the  day.  The  plant  being  cut,  it  is  left  to  dry,  and 
this  is  accomplished  in  from  two  to  four  days,  according  to  the  weather. 

Threshing. — The  grain  is  threshed  in  the  same  manner  as  wheat,  and 
winnowed  after  this  operation.  The  bulk  of  the  stalks  is  generally  preserv- 
ed for  fuel,  and  the  residue  burnt  on  the  ground — the  ashes  being  valuable 
for  bleaching  purposes. 

The  preservation  of  the  grain  requires  care,  it  beins:  subject  to  fermenta- 
tion if  heaped  up  too  thickly  when  newJy  threshed.  The  fermentation  may 
be  readily  detected  by  the  grain  assuming  a  whitish  appearance.  To  avoid 
this,  it  must  be  spread  out  so  as  not  to  be  more  than  one  inch  thick,  and 
must  be  turned  every  day  for  a  week  ;  after  which  it  may  be  formed  into 
heaps  of  six  or  eight  inches  high.  It  must,  however,  be  turned  pretty  fre- 
quently during  the  whole  time  that  it  remains  in  the  granary. 

The  spade  being  of  great  importance  in  the  cultivation  of  colza,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  state  that  the  most  approved  instrument  of  this  description 
is  that  called  the  Belgian  spade,  the  blade  of  which  is  an  oblong  square, 
concave  in  its  entire  length  ;  the  socket  solid,  but  not  very  thick  ;  and,  when 
the  handle  is  in,  the  whole  instrument  forms  a  slight  curve. 

Manufacture  of  colza  oil. — The  extensive  use  of  windmills  in  France 
and  Belgium  for  grinding  the  various  sorts  of  grain,  has  grown  out  of  the 
absence  of  suitable  water-powers  in  many  of  the  richest  agricultural  districts. 
The  steadiness  of  the  latter  as  a  motive  force,  renders  it  afall  times  prefer- 
able for  such  purposes.  The  machinery  commonly  applied  in  the  reduction 
of  the  colza  seed  to  a  meal,  suitable  for  the  oil  press,  is  composed  of  a  pair 
of  vertical  millstones,  running  on  a  horizontal  bed  stone,  enclosed  in  a  circu- 
lar wooden  hopper  or  tub.  The  two  vertical  millstones,  which  are  of  granite, 
revolve  on  stout  axes,  passing  horizontally  through  a  vertical  central  shaft, 
upon  the  head  of  which  is  a  large  spur-wheel  geared  into  a  smaller  one,  the 
lower  end  of  whose  slxift  connects  with  the  water-mill  by  a  pair  of  bevel  gears. 
The  two  vertical  millstones  are  thus  made  to  travel  round  the  circular  bed 
stone,  and  by  their  weight  crush  the  seed  into  a  coarse  meal.  The  opera- 
tion is  continued  until  the  meal  is  of  a  suitable  fineness  to  go  through  the 
next  process.  Before  putting  the  seed  under  the  operation  of  the  edge 
stones,  as  above  stated,  it  is  found  advantageous  to  pass  it  through  a  bruis- 
ing mill,  which  consists  simply  of  a  pair  of  iron  cylinders,  turned  smooth, 
and  made  to  revolve  so  as  to  bruise  the  seed  as  it  drops  between  them  from 
a  hopper  placed  over  the  opening  above  them.  iScrapers  are  fitted  to  the 
under  surface  of  each  cylinder  to  remove  any  oil  cake  that  may  form  upon 
tiiem.   This  operation  of  bruising  the  seed  is  very  necessary,  because  the 
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unbruised  seed  will  slip  away  from  under  the  pressure  of  the  edge  stones 
in  o-rinding,  and  thus  retard  the  operation  very  considerably. 

The  next  step,  after  the  seed  has  been  ground  to  a  mealy  paste,  is,  to  re- 
move this  immediately  into  the  press  when  cold  drawn  oil,  of  fine  quality, 
is  wanted ;  but,  for  general  purposes,  the  paste  must  be  heated  before  pres- 
sure,  as  the  yield  is  greater,  and  more  easily  obtained.  The  oil  cake,  from 
the  first  pressure,  is  passed  through  the  edge-mill  asecond  time,  then  heated 
up  to  212°  of  Fahrenheit,  before  receiving  a  final  pressure.  The  appara- 
tus for  heating  the  seed  paste,  which  best  fulfils  the  purpose,  is  that  of 
Hallette,  and  consists  of  a  pair  of  iron  kettles,  concentric  one  within  another, 
the  space  between  being  formed  into  a  steam-tight  fine,  with  an  induction 
and  eduction  pipe  to  admit  or  blow  off"  the  steam  with.  A  gate-valve 
opens  on  one  side  of  the  kettle  to  draw  off  the  seed,  while  hot,  into  bags  of 
hair  cloth,  which  are  then  immediately  subjected  to  pressure.  /Stirrers  are 
made  to  revolve  in  the  kettles  by  machinery.  The  hydraulic  press  and  the 
Dutch  wedge  press  are  the  two  machines  that  are  used  in  the  extraction  of 
oil  from  seeds;  some  prefer  the  former,  while  many  assert  the  latter  to  be 
most  applicable  to  this  purpose.  The  best  fuel  for  heating  the  seed,  where 
steam  is  not  used,  is  found  to  be  coal  dust  made  into  cakes,  as  the  heat 
must  be  raised  slowly  and  kept  low. 

The  manufacturer  of  oil  who  would  economize  in  the  article  of  barrels, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  prevent  losses  by  leakage,  generally  constructs  a 
deep  cistern  of  brick,  laid  in  hydraulic  cement,  and  plastered  inside  with  the 
same.  This  cistern  should  be  of  a  sufficient  capacity  to  contain  all  the  oil 
that  is  not  intended  for  immediate  transportation.  Such  cisterns  are  used 
in  Tournay,  and  are  found  to  answer  in  every  respect. 

The  colza  oil  undergoes  a  final  process  of  purification  in  the  hands  of  the 
oil  merchant,  but  this  is  beyond  the  province  of  our  treatise. 

The  experience  of  many  years  has  proved  to  us  that  the  cultivation  of 
this  seed  in  Belgium,  Flanders,  and  France,  may  be  safely  entered  upon 
as  a  branch  of  industry  that,  under  judicious  management,  is  sure  to  repay 
those  who  make  the  enterprise,  and  the  annual  extension  of  its  culture  is 
the  best  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  opinion. 
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APPENDIX  No.  2. 


For  the  Prairie  Farmer. 

SMUT  IN  WHEAT. 

BY  A.  L.  CASTLEMAN, 

Messrs.  Editors  :  I  am  very  glad  to  see  the  subject  of  the  causes  of  smut 
in  wheat  discussed  in  the  two  last  numbers  of  your  paper,  and  propose  to 
have  the  discussion  continued  by  adding  my  mite  of  experience  and  obser- 
vation. First,  then,  to  Mr.  Hardup  1  say  the  plan  recommended  in  the 
March  number  of  the  Farmer  is  excellent — probably  the  best  one  now  in 
use.  But  as  scientific  farming  is  in  its  infancy,  it  is  right  that  we  should 
be  correct  in  theory  as  well  as  in  practice,  else  the  utility  of  our  discovery 
stops  with  its  first  application  :  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  if  our  theory  be 
correct,  or,  in  other  words,  if  we  attribute  an  effect  to  its  ^jroper  cause^  we 
are  enabled  to  apply  the  same  fact  to  other  subjects,  and  with  our  eyes  opened 
as  to  what  we  are  about.  Now.  how  do  brine  and  lime  prevent  smut  in 
wheat  ?  By  destroying  the  vitality  of  the  sporules,  says  Mr.  Hardup.  Let 
us  see.  On  the  farm  on  which  I  now  live,  the  gentleman  of  whom  I  pur- 
chased it  sowed  about  five  acres  of  wheat,  (on  the  sod,)  and  so  careful  was 
he  that  he  went  some  distance  to  procure  seed  free  from  smut.  This  he 
did,  and  sowed  it.  I  saw  it  at  harvest — it  was  very  smutty,  although  the 
season  was  not  one  in  which  smutty  wheat  prevailed  to  any  great  extent. 
The  grain  was  sown  late  in  the  season,  and  was  immediately  followed  by 
a  light  rain  and  cool  weather,  which  much  retarded  its  "  coming  up."  The 
spring  following,  this  same  five  acres  of  ground  appeared  so  handsomely 
set  with  wheat,  from  the  self  sowing  of  last  year's  smutty  crop,  that  the 
owner  concluded  to  let  it  grow  and  see  what  it  would  do.  At  the  harvest- 
ing of  this  crop  I  owned  the  farm.  Although  it  was  a  summer  in  which 
smut  prevailed  to  a  greater  extent  than  I  have  ever  known  it  (1843)  in  this 
country,  yet  this  self  sown  smutty  wheat,  on  five  acres,  produced  scarcely 
a  smut  head.  In  this  case,  what  became  of  the  sporules  which  are  said  to 
be  "taken  up  by  the  sap  vessels  ?" 

Again  :  In  the  fall  of  1842  1  sowed  wheat  on  the  same  farm,  and  find 
the  following  amongst  my  "  notes  on  farming  "  for  that  year  : 

On  the  first  and  second  days  of  October  I  ploughed  and  dragged  three 
acres  of  oat  stubble — land  in  fine  order.  On  the  third  I  sowed  two  bushels 
of  Egyptian  wheat  on  an  acre  of  it,  and  dragged  it  in.  From  this  acre, 
notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  season,  I  got  a  good  crop  of  wheat,  (20 
bushels,)  but  rather  smutty.  On  the  twelfth,  the  other  two  acres  wore 
sown  in  the  following  manner :  On  one  acre  bushel  red  chaff  bald 
wheat,  ploughed  in.  From  this  acre  I  got  a  yield  of  18^  bushels,  and  nearly 
as  much  smut  as  wheat.  The  remaining  acre  was  on  the  same  day 
(12th)  ploughed  a  second  time — a  bushel  and  a  half  of  the  same  kind  of 
wheat  sown  after  ploughing,  and  dragged  in.  From  this  acre  I  got  22J 
bushels  of  clean  plump  wheat,  almost  entirely  free  from  smut.  What  could 
have  made  the  difference?  All  my  seed  was  prepared  alike,  brined  and 
dried,  by  rolling  in  ashes ;  the  different  pieces  of  land  were  equally  good, 
and  sown  in  equally  good  order.    Can  it  be  that  the  deep  covering  with  the 
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plough  at  this  late  season  weakened  a  part  of  this  seed,  and  that  this  weak- 
ened portion  produced  the  smut?" 

The  above  is  a  quotation  from  my  note  book.  I  think  we  can  spend  a 
few  moments  profitably  in  recapitulating  the  above  facts. 

The  first  sowing  to  which  I  have  alluded  was  done  in  October,  followed 
by  a  rain  and  cool  weather — the  seed  lay  chilled  a  long  time  before  it  came 
up — the  produce  was  smut  from  clean  seed.  The  second  sowing  (self- 
sown)  must  have  taken  place  in  August,  when  the  ground  and  weather 
were  warm — the  seed  must  have  started  immediately — the  product  was  a 
clean  plump  berry,  from  smutty  seed,  without  either  liming  or  brining. 
Next,  we  say  nothing  of  Egyptian  wheat  spoken  of  in  the  quoted  notes, 
as  that  might  have  been  more  or  less  liable  to  smut  than  other  kinds  of 
wheat.  But  of  the  second  kinds  sown  on  the  same  day,  from  the  same  seed, 
prepared  alike,  and  on  like  soil,  we  see  that  covered  to  the  depth  of  three 
or  four  inches  producing  largely  of  smut,  whilst  that  sown  on  top  of  the 
ground  produces  scarcely  any.  Another  fact  worth  noticing — these  two 
acres  were  sown  the  same  season  of  the  self  sown  smutty  wheat,  and  within 
twelve  rods  of  it.  Now,  I  ask  any  man  to  look  over  these  facts,  and  say 
what  he  thinks  is  the  cause  of  smut  in  wheat.  I  am  a  new  farmer,  Mr. 
Hard  up,  but  have  given  much  attention  to  this  branch  of  the  subject,  and 
shall  give  more ;  and  should  I  be  so  fortunate  as  to  bring  to  light  any  facis 
worthy  your  notice  you  shall  have  them,  provided  the  Prairie  Farmer  will 
consent  to  become  the  medium  of  communication. 

One  request  of  you.  Will  you  inquire  of  all  your  neighbors  whether 
any  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  having  raised  smutty  wheat  from  a  self- 
sown  crop,  and  communicate  7 


From  the  CuUivato-r. 

RUST  ON  WHEAT. 

Ed.  Cultivator  :  Investigation  would  seem  to  have  established  that 
rtfst  on  vjlieat  is  a  small  plant  of  as  regular  and  uniform  a  growth  as  wheat ; 
and  if  such  is  the  fact,  any  speculation  on  the  subject  would  be  useless. 
But  if  so,  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  is  truly  aston- 
ishing, and  any  information  concerning  that  grov/th  must  prove  interesting 
to  the  community. 

Four  years  a2:o,  the  writer  had  on  his  farm  in  Tompkins  county  fifteen 
acres  of  beautiful  wheat.  Tho  field  was  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  it. 
It  stood  thick  on  the  ground — was  as  tall  as  was  desirable  ;  the  heads  were 
large  and  long,  and  it  presented  a  rich  and  beautiful  appearance.  It  then 
promised  from  thirty  to  thirty  live  bushels  to  the  acre  of  superior  wheat. 
This  was  the  first  week  in  July.  The  weather  then  became  very  warm, 
and  for  three  days  there  v/ere  frequent  light  showers,  with  bright  sunshine 
between  them  In  the  language  of  the  farmer,  it  was  close,  oppressive 
weather.  Before  the  commencement  of  the  rain,  there  vi^as  not  the  least 
appearance  of  the  rust  upon  any  of  the  wheat.  On  the  contrary,  it  then 
promised  one  of  the  finest  and  heaviest  crops  ever  raised  in  this  State  ;  but 
in  less  than  four  days  the  whole  field  was  stricken  with  rust,  and  the  result 
was  twelve  bushels  to  the  acre  of  shrunken,  instead  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
bushels  of  superior  wheat  to  the  acre.    The  land  on  which  it  was  grown 
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was  a  rich  clay  loan],  with  a  small  portion  of  gravel,  rather  moist  tha:^ 
otherwise. 

The  lot  is  situate  near  a  creek  of  pure  spring  water,  and  during  and  im- 
mediately after  the  rain  a  fog  was  discovered  above  the  stream^  and  also 
above  other  streams  in  the  vicinity.  All  the  v/heat  growing  near  those 
streams  was  much  injured  by  the  rust  ;  whereas  that  which  grew  half  a 
mile  distant  from  them  remained  uninjured.  Seven  acres  of  mine  growing 
on  new  ground,  one  hundred  and  fifty  rods  from  the  stream,  escaped  en- 
tirely ;  but  it  was  sheltered  by  woodlands  on  two  sides,  and  the  ground  for 
the  most  part  was  dry. 

The  first  crop  on  this  fifteen  acres  gave  twerJy-eiaht  bushels  (wheal)  to 
the  acre;  the  second,  (oats)  forty;  the  third,  (corn)  one  hundred  busheis  of 
ears;  ihe  fourth,  (oats)  forty  ;  the  fifth,  (wheat)  after  oats  the  same  season, 
tv/enty — all  the  finest  of  grain,  and  no  rust  to  cause  injury.  It  was  tlien 
stocked  down  with  clover,  and  summ^er  fallowed  the  second  season  for  the 
wheat  which  was  so  seriously  injured  by  the  rust.  If,  as  is  maiutaiiied, 
rust  is  a  plant,  whence  came  it  in  three  days?  It  was  not  wafted  by  the 
wind,  for  there  was  none  ;  it  being  remarkably  calm,,  damp,  warm,  and  sul- 
try, and  the  sun  between  the  showers  shinmg  intensely  bright.  But  if  it 
be  a  plant,  for  its  growth,  so  as  to  injure  wheat,  it  requires  calm,  damp,  warm 
v/eather,  and  such  weather  must  occur  when  the  wheat  is  in  the  milk,  ov 
the  grain  soft.  Some  of  our  observing  farmers  say  that  if  the  rain  is  ac- 
companied by  wind,  the  rust  does  not  injure  the  wheat. 

My  belief  is  that  the  rust  plant  or  fungus,  whatever  it  may  be,  aUvays 
exists  on  the  stalk  of  the  wheat,  but  that  its  growth  is  not  such  as  to  injure 
the  plant  unless  warm  weather  and  moisture  unite  at  a  particular  period 
during  the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  that  prior  to  that  period  it  is  not  visi- 
ble to  the  naked  eye  ;  also,  that  during  seasons  unfworable  for  its  produc- 
tion it  does  not  attain  maturity.  If,  for  example,  the  grain  has  passed  the 
milky  state,  and  has  becorne  in  a  degree  hard,  then  the  rust  will  not  injure 
it  in  the  least,  however  favorable  the  weather  for  its  production  may  be. 

In  confirmation  of  this,  he  would  remark,  that  during  the  most  part  of 
July  last,  in  this  section,  the  weather  was  very  dry  and  warm.  Yet  about 
the  15th  of  the  m.onih,  we  had  some  wet,  warm  v/eather,.  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  most  of  our  fields  of  wheat  were  stricken  with  rust ;  but 
the  berry  was  formed  when  the  wet  weather  commenced,  and  the  wheat 
was  too  far  advanced  to  be  injured — the  rust,  proved  too  trifling  to  cause 
injury — the  wet  and  warm  weather  was  not  perhaps  of  sufficient  duration. 
The  showers  were  short,  and  the  rust  did  not  so  far  progress  as  to  stop  the 
circulation  of  the  sap,  and  the  berry  obtained  the  necessary  supply. 

Our  crops  of  v/heat  have  not  been  so  fine  for  many  years — the  berry  is 
large  and  the  wheat  of  a  superior  quality.  Even  the  late  sown  wheat, 
although  affected  by  the  rust,  has  escaped  injury.  The  berry  is  not  inferior 
to  that  sown  earlier,  but  the  yield  to  the  acre  is  not  so  great  by  one-fourth. 
Superior  cultivation  and  early  sowing  are  the  best  preventives  of  the  in- 
jurious effects  of  rust  yet  discovered.  But  the  writer  believes  he  has  dis- 
covered a  remedy  for  the  rust,  plant  or  no  plant.  He  is  preparing  to  make 
the  experiment  the  next  season ;  and  if  successiui,  the  result  will  be  com- 
municated. 

He  also  believes  that  great  crops  of  wheat  may  yet  be  grown  as  v.^ell  in 
the  counties  on  the  Hudson  as  in  western  New  York.    We  shall  see. 

A  Fajimeii  op  ToMPKiK^  Count  Ye 
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From  the  Dublin  Evening  Post. 

Smut  in  wheat  is  of  two  alfinities  to  (he  growino^  crop  in  which  it  is 
found  :  the  large  full  eared  smut,  equal  in  growth,  in  luxuriance,  and,  at 
first  sight,  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  healthy  ear  beside  it ;  and  the  small, 
stunted,  and  comparatively  innocuous  smut.  How  are  these  two  species  of 
smut  produced?  The  argument  in  one  case  will  hold  good  in  both  ;  we 
shall,  therefore,  conline  ourselves  to  the  full-eared  fungus.  The  grain  of 
seed,  in  this  case,  is  equal  in  size  to  the  sound  grain,  but  diseased  from  some 
accident,  either  while  on  foot  in  the  field,  by  an  untoward  season,  such  as 
the  present  has  been,  or  by  damp  in  the  sheaf  while  in  or  after  having  been 
removed  from  the  field,  or  by  any  one  of  the  thousand  accidents  to  which 
it  is  liable  befure  it  is  committed  to  the  earth  to  germinate,  in  the  hope  of 
producing  its  quota  of  a  new  harvest.  Now,  we  will  suppose  it  to  have 
been  injured  by  moisture,  no  matter  from  what  cause — the  effect  is  sure  to  be 
the  arousing  of  tlie  incipient  powers  of  germination  ;  the  acrospire  [plumule] 
will  swell  and  make  an  advance  from  the  seat  of  germination  along  the  back 
between  the  two  coats  of  covering,  or  bran,  in  which  the  farina  is  enclosed. 
Now,  suppose  this  first  disposition  and  spring  of  germination  be  stopped, 
and  that  the  grain  be  restored  to  a  dry  state  ;  the  natural  result  will  be,  that 
vegetation  will  at  once  cease,  and  the  vegetation  already  produced  will 
shrink  back,  leaving  no  visible  trace  that  it  had  been  ever  brought  iwto  ac- 
tion. The  question  is,  would  that  grain,  if  sown,  ever  produce  anything 
but  an  abortion?  Never :  and  that  abortion  would  be  smut.  The  natural 
spring  was  called  into  action  by  moisture ;  it  was  afterwards  retarded  by 
drought.  Nature,  in  the  assertion  of  her  laws,  will  not  be  commanded  in 
her  processes  of  reproduction  ;  and  when  the  husbandman  will  sue  to  have 
that  grain  of  wheat  restored  to  its  original  state,  in  the  hope  that  new  wheat 
would  form  it,  nature  resists  ihe  application,  and  forbids  the  base  grain  a 
participation  in  the  reproduction  of  its  species.  We  have  said  that  the 
sound  grain  will  germinate,  will  produce  a  sound  stem,  vrill  blossom  fully, 
and  yield  its  quota  of  wheat.  The  other  will  regerminate,  will  produce  an 
equally  luxuriant  stem,  shoot  forth  an  ear  in  the  young  state  perfectly  equal 
to  the  sound  one,  but  will  not  blossom  nor  receive  the  impregnation  of  blos- 
som from  the  ears  surrounding  it.  The  result  is  self-apparent.  If  it  do  not 
manifest  in  itself,  nor  receive  the  impulsive  principle  of  reproduction  from 
its  own  species,  it  is  plain  that  it  cannot  brina:  forth  a  reproduction  of  that 
species.  Yet  the  ear  is  full — of  what?  Of  a  lusns  naturcB — the  smut- 
ball.  ******* 

"  We  would  suD-gest  that  no  man  should  sow  any  portion  of  the  present 
produce  of  his  own  farm.  A  change  of  seed  from  a  distant  district  will  do 
more  than  compensate  for  the  pains  and  expense  of  procuring  it.  The  soi% 
ill  conditioned,  and  particilly  sprouted  grain  is  to  be  avoided.  The  even, 
Vv^ell-shaped,  sound,  and  triable  grain  is  to  be  chosen.  Having  selected  that, 
and  the  ground  being  ready  to  be  sown,  the  first  essential  is,  steeping  of  the 
seed  for  about  fifteen  hours  in  sea  water  and  blue  stone.  Where  sea  water 
cannot  be  had,  strong  brine  will  answer  the  purpose.  About  half  a  pound 
of  blue-stone,  first  brayed  to  powder,  and  then  dissolved  in  soft  water,  will 
be  sufficient  for  a  half  barrel  of  brine  to  steep  the  first  barrel  of  wheat — a 
quarter  of  a  pound  for  the  second,  and  two  ounces  for  the  third  barrel ;  add- 
ing brine  according  as  evaporation  and  absorption  may  have  decreased  the 
original  half  barrel.  Wlien  the  seed  will  have  been  about  fifteen  or  eigh- 
teen hours  in  steep,  it  is  to  be  removed  from  the  brine,  and  slacked  lime 
sifted  on  it  freely.    When  the  exlernal  moisture  has  been  absorbed  by  the 
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lime,  the  seed  may  be  sown  with  that  confidence  which  has  its  rise  in  the 
conviction  that  all  that  man  could  do  had  been  effected  in  the  order  of  re- 
production. 

"  The  properties  of  blue-stone  and  salt  in  solution  are  of  so  penetrating  a 
nature  as  to  be  resisted  only  by  the  sound  grain.  The  sickly,  or  diseased, 
or  otherwise  injured  grain  does  not  possess  the  principle  of  vegetable  life 
sufficiently  active  to  resist  the  influence  of  the  solution  ;  and  the  plain  con- 
clusion is,  that  all  the  powers  of  incipient  germination  are  destroyed  in  the 
diseased  grain,  which,  when  thrown  into  the  ground,  will  rot,  and  never 
shoot  forth  a  stem  ;  consequently,  in  a  field  sown  with  grain  thus  prepared, 
we  may,  generally  speaking,  look  in  vain  for  'smut.'" 


New  York  Farmers'  Club. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Farmers'  Club,  held  on  the  5th  of  August, 
Dr.  Underbill  said :  "  To  avoid  the  fly  and  the  worm  in  wheat,  sow  early 
or  late  ;  when  your  grain  has  attained  some  height,  you  will  find  the 
nits  of  the  insects  upon  it ;  then  turn  in  sheep  or  young  cattle,  who  will 
eat  off  all  the  blades,  nits  and  all.  If  you  sow  late,  you  avoid  the  nits — 
you  may  miss  them  ;  besides,  the  manure  left  by  your  sheep  is  very  good 
for  your  crop.  I  know  but  one  remedy,  which  is  easily  tried,  and  is  said 
to  be  effectual.  It  is  quick-lime,  slacked  perfectly  fine  ;  when  dried,  take 
it  v/ith  your  three  fingers  (just  as  you  do  grass  seed)  all  over  your  wheat- 
field,  soon  after  the  wheat  is  in  blossom,  and  when  you  see  the  flies  hover- 
ing over  the  field  :  sow  in  this  way  about  two  pecks  of  lime  on  an  acre. 
The  dew  will  moisten  the  lime,  and  it  then  reaches  the  insect  larvae  and 
kills  them.  This  process  has  saved  a  whole  wheat  crop  on  one  field,  while 
a  neighboring  one  was  destroyed  by  the  worm." 


From  the  Maine  Farmer. 

WEEVIL,  OR  GRAIN  FLY. 

Mr.  Holmes  :  Having  recently  ascertained  some  facts  in  regard  to  the 
origin  of  the  weevil  or'grain  fly,  which  may  not  be  generally  known, 
you  may  communicate  them  to  farmers  if  you  think  proper.  I  have  been 
of  the  opinion,  for  several  years,  that  the  weevil  fly  was  the  insect  which  is 
found  m  the  white  froth  upon  the  grass  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The 
froth  and  the  weevil  made  their  appearance  among  us  at  about  the  same 
time.  Upon  examining  the  insect  in  the  white  froth,  just  before  it  comes 
to  maturity,  you  can  see  all  the  features  of  the  fly.  In  order  to  be  sure  that 
the  insect  in  the  froth  was  the  genuine  weevil  fly,  1  a  few  days  since  cut 
a  number  of  spears  of  grass,  with  the  froth  and  insect  upon  it,  and  put 
them  in  a  tumbler,  and  covered  it  with  thin  a:auze,  and  in  a  few  days  I  had 
quite  a  number  of  the  real  genuine  weevil  fly,  as^bright  and  active  as  you 
will  find  them  in  a  few  days  upon  the  wheat  heads.  We  may  expect  a 
large  crop  of  them  this  year,  as  there  is  more  froth  upon  the  grass  than  I 
have  ever  seen  before  in  any  season.  What  it  is  that  deposites  the  insect 
upon  the  grass,  is  a  sul)ject  for  further  investio^ation. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

JOSIAH  ORCUTT. 

Monmouth,  June  26,  1845. 
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Note, — We  thank  our  friend  for  this  account  of  his  experiment.  By 
experiment  and  observation  we  obtain  much  valuable  knowledge.  We  are 
inclined  to  think,  however,  that,  on  a  careful  comparison  of  the  two  flies, 
(viz:  those  from  the  froth  and  those  on  the  wheat,)  they  will  be  found  to  be 
different  species. — Editor. 


From  the  American  Farmer. 
ANOTHER  WHEAT  mSECT. 

An  insect  has  been  found  the  present  season  in  the  wheat  fields  in  vari. 
ous  parts  of  the  State,  which  does  not  correspond  with  any  description 
that  we  have  met  with.  It  is  a  white  worm,  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
in  length,  ribbed,  without  feet,  with  two  forked  black  lines  upon  its  head, 
(shown  by  the  microscope.)  and  in  some  instances  with  a  streak  of  light 
^reen  extending  lengthwise.  It  is  invariably  found  just  above  the  upper 
joint,  and  within  the  straw.  There  it  feeds  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the 
straw,  abstracting  its  juices,  and  preventing  their  ascent  to  the  head.  It 
was  first  observed  by  us  when  the  grain  was  in  the  milk,  and  its  presence 
was  denoted  by  the  head  having  turned  white  prematurely.  Upon  exami- 
nation, the  head  was  found  perfectly  empty  ;  the  straw,  like  the  head,  white 
for  several  inches  down;  while  below  the  upper  joint  it  had  the  thrifty 
green  color  of  the  rest  of  the  field.  On  opening  the  stalk,  the  worm  was 
generally  found  as  before  mentioned ;  in  some  cases  its  rava2:es  were  seen, 
but  the  insect  had  escaped.  In  such  cases  a  slight  puncture  in  the  straw 
was  commonly  perceptible,  where  it  might  have  made  its  exit.  In  one 
instance  nine  eggs  were  found  in  one  straw,  and  a  very  minute  worm,  ap- 
parently just  hatched  from  one  of  them,  resembling  the  insect  as  found  else- 
where, except  in  size. 

With  a  view  of  observing  the  transformations  of  the  insect,  we  put  sev- 
eral wheat  stalks,  that  showed  its  presence,  into  a  glass  jar,  with  a  little  dirt 
in  the  bottom,  for  the  insect  to  bury  itself  in,  if  such  should  prove  to  be  its 
habit,  and  undergo  its  transformation.  As  it  increased  in  age,  it  became  of 
a  yellowish  green  color,  and  at  length  was  found  slightly  mottled  with 
black,  and  motionless.  After  the  lapse  of  a  fortnight,  we  observed  one 
morning,  on  the  inside  of  the  jar,  a  greenish  colored  fiy.  about  three-six- 
teenths of  an  inch  in  length — being  a  little  shorter  than  the  worm,  and  of 
the  same  color.  On  the  surface  of  the  dirt  was  observed  a  cast-off  skin, 
resembling  that  of  the  worm. 

To  be  certain  that  the  fly  proceeded  from  the  worm,  we  enclosed  several 
of  the  pupae  closely  in  a  paper,  and,  a  day  or  two  after,  found,  upon  open- 
ing it,  the  same  kind  of  fly,  and  the  skin  whence  it  issued. 

To  most  farmers  with  whom  we  have  conversed  we  find  that  this  insect 
is,  as  it  was  to  us,  a  stranger.  We  have  met  with  (jJie  who  says  he  ob- 
served it  several  years  since.  With  some,  the  blighting  of  the  wheatheads 
passed  as  the  effect  of  the  late  frosts.  The  injury  done  by  it  as  yet  is  not 
serious.  Whether  it  is  destined  to  become  another  troublesome  pest  to  the 
wheat-grower,  time  will  determine.  If  any  person  can  give  us  inform- 
ation concerning  it,  we  should  be  glad  to  have  it  communicated.  Perhaps 
some  of  our  exchanges  can  tell  us  all  about  it. 
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From  the  Boston  Cdtivator. 

SEED  WHEAT. 

Messrs.  Editors  :  We  are  told,  that  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  (England,) 
where  the  farmers  sell  their  produce  and  live  upon  the  refuse^  it  is  cnstom- 
ary  for  them  to  tie  their  wheat  in  small  sheaves,  and  by  striking  each  twice 
or  thrice  across  a  barrel  while  lying  on  its  side  on  the  floor,  a  superfine 
sample  of  wheal  is  obtained  for  market ;  after  which  the  shelves  are  thrown 
by  to  be  clean  threshed,  in  the  evenings  of  winter,  by  lamp  light. 

I  have  just  met  with  the  account  of  a  farmer  in  Yermont,  to  whom  his 
neighbors  resorted  for  the  purpose  of  securing  seed  v/heat  of  superior 
quality;  very  fine  in  appearance,  remarkably  productive,  and  of  early  ma- 
turity. He  readily  commanded  three  dollars  per  bushel,  when  the  price  of 
wheat  was  a  dollar  and  a  quarter — calHng  it  the  red  and  genuine  barrel 
uheat.  But  the  secret  was  at  last  discovered  ;  he  used,  before  threshing  his 
wheat,  to  select  the  best  sheaves,  and,  striking  them  over  the  side  of  an 
empty  barrel  as  it  lay  on  the  floor,  three  or  four  times  before  laying  them 
down  to  be  clean-threshed,  he  obtained  in  this  very  simple  way  a  very  su- 
perior seed  wheat,  which  the  whole  county  coveted  at  a  double  price. 
Thus  the  largest  and  ripest  kernels  were  separated  and  collected  without 
labor  or  difficulty,  and  a  profitable  business  was  carried  on,  until  his  neigh- 
bors discovered  hov/  to  make  "  barrel  wheat"  for  themselves. 

EDMUND  LAWRENCE. 

Newark,  N.  J. 


Bloomfield  Farm, 
NeiD  Middletow72,  Frederick  county,  Maryland^ 

January  S,  1S46. 

Sir:  According  to  the  promise  1  made  when  I  last  saw  you,  I  now  com- 
municate to  you  the  information  I  have  of  the  growth  and  production  of 
wheat,  corn,  rye,  &c.  1  have  been  experimenting  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  have  discovered  that  in  all  diseases  of  wheat,  rye,  &c.,  there  is  a  first 
cause,  unvarying  in  its  eftects ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  disease,  we  must 
first  find  out  this  first  cause,  and  the  proper  remedy  may  then  be  employed. 

In  order  to  improve  wheat  I  select  a  piece  of  new  land  with  a  north- 
western aspect ;  and  if  I  have  no  new  land  with  such  exposure,  I  take  old 
land  lying  in  the  same  way  and  manure  it  with  fresh  horse  dung,  and  find 
it  will  answer  equally  as  well.  You  may  ask  why  I  select  land  with  this 
particular  exposure  to  sow  my  wheat  for  seed  the  next  year.  The  reason 
is  this.  In  the  first  place,  a  cold  hillside  renders  the  wheat  more  hardy 
and  its  color  brighter,  and  when  sowed  on  level  land,  or  southern  hillsides, 
it  stands  the  winter  better  and  ripens  six  or  eight  days  sooner  ;  consequently 
it  is  more  likely  to  escape  the  mildew  and  scab,  which  are  known  prin- 
cipally to  attack  late  ripening  grain,  and  every  year  destroy  millions  of 
bushels. 

In  order  to  prevent  smut,  after  selecting  my  wheat  for  seed  as  above  men- 
tioned, letting  it  get  thoroughly  ripe  before  I  cut  it,  1  put  it  up  in  round 
shocks,  capped  with  two  sheaves  butt  end  up,  to  secure  it  from  the  weather. 
After  threshing  it  I  put  it  in  my  granary,  sprinkling  slacked  lime  over  it  at 
the  rate  of  one  peck  to  ten  bushels  of  wheat.  This  prevents  the  wheat 
from  getting  into  a  sweat  or  heating.    It  also  is  an  eflectual  preventive  of 
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the  attacks  of  the  weevil,  applied  either  in  this  way  or  sprinkled  over  every 
layer  of  sheaves  in  the  stacks  or  mows.  When  I  am  ready  to  seed  my  land 
I  prepare  my  wheat  by  steeping  it  in  a  strong  brine  of  salt  and  water,  that 
will  float  an  egg,  and  add  to  this  two  pounds  of  saltpetre  and  a  half  pound  of 
blue  vitriol  (sulphate  of  copper)  to  every  ten  bushels  of  wheat.  After  tak- 
ing it  out  of  the  brine  Iroll  it  in  lime  before  sowing.  The  above  articles 
are  very  cheap,  and  are  in  my  opinion  a  certain  antidote  to  smut,  and  im- 
prove wheat  in  quantity  and  quality  at  least  ten  per  cent.  The  crop  from 
seed  thus  prepared  ripens  eight  or  ten  days  sooner  than  wheat  sown  with- 
out any  preparation,  and  consequently  is  less  liable  to  mildew  or  scab. 

Last  year  I  had  15  different  species  of  wheat  growing.  Of  these  1  think 
the  following  are  best  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate:  First,  the  Chi- 
na. This  is  a  beautiful  white  wheat,  first  introduced  from  the  north  of 
China.  It  produced  me  this  year  47^  bushels  per  acre.  Secondly,  the 
Oregon,  brought  from  Oregon  by  a  missionary  in  1839.  This  year  it  yield- 
ed me  5U  bushels  and  1  peck  per  acre.  (For  a  full  description  of  this 
wheat,  see  the  Hon.  H.  L.  Ellsworth's  report,  as  Commissioner  of  Patents, 
for  the  year  1S45,  page  433.)  The  "  Yorkshire  Brown"  is  a  beautiful,  large, 
red  berry,  early  in  ripening,  brought  from  England,  and  produced  me  37 
bushels  per  acre.  "  Mount  Yernon"  is  a  beautiful  wheat,  and  derives  its 
name  from  its  having  been  first  grown  in  this  country  by  the  illustrious 
Washington,  at  that  place,  many  years  since.  It  is  believed  to  be  a  French 
wheat,  sent  over  by  the  friend  of  Washington  and  his  country,  General 
Lafayette,  in  1795.  It  is  an  early  bald  wheat,  well  adapted  to  poor  land. 
This  year  it  produced  on  poor  land  35  bushels  per  acre.  "  May"  wheat  is 
very  early,  and  yields  well.  It  ripens  before  rye,  and  consequently  is  not 
subject  to  rust  or  scab.  This  yielded  me  37^  bushels  per  acre.  "  Mediter- 
ranean" wheat  is  well  adapted  to  this  climate,  and  grows  well  on  thin  lands. 
Its  weight  is  remarkable.  In  several  instances  it  has  been  known  to  weigh 
67  to  68  pounds  to  the  bushel.  I  sowed  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  several 
very  handsome  kinds  of  wheat.  The  first  is  from  Poland,  and  called 
Polish"  wheat.  The  appearance  of  this  wheat,  growino,  is  splendid.  It 
has  almost  the  appearance  of  young  broom-corn  when  it  first  makes  its  ap- 
pearance above  ground,  the  stalk  is  so  very  strong  and  coarse  ;  and  I  am 
disposed  to  believe,  from  the  experiment  I  have  made,  that  it  will  be  well 
adapted  to  our  climate  and  soil,  and  a  profitable  wheat  to  sow  on  thin  soils. 
From  the  fact  of  the  stalk  being  so  hard  and  strong:,  I  am  induced  to  be- 
lieve that  it  will  be  impervious  to  the  attack-  of  the  fly.  It  is  a  white  bald 
grain,  heads  very  large,  and  the  yield  great.  1  have  also  made  an  experi- 
ment with  a  wheat  called  the  "  Etrurian"  wheat.  This  is  from  Italy  ;  very 
large  berry,  white,  and  of  good  appearance.  Another  Italian  wheat  that  I 
have,  denominated  the  "Tuscany,"  can't  be  beat  in  its  beautiful  form  and 
color.  The  berry  is  beautiful — very  white ;  the  chaff"  is  white,  without 
awns,  or  beard,  and  the  growth  of  the  plant  closely  resembles  that  of  Pol- 
ish wheat.  I  am  disposed  to  believe  it  will  suit  our  section  of  the  country 
well ;  and  the  shape  and  appearance  of  the  berry  will  recommend  it  to  the 
attention  of  those  who  are  select  in  their  choice  of  seed.  It  ripens  early, 
and,  before  ripening,  it  casts  off"  its  leaves,  leaving  room  for  the  free  circula- 
tion of  the  air  and  sunshine,  and  consequently  ripens  perfectly.  This,  I 
think,  will  always  exempt  it  from  danger  of  mildew  or  scab. 

I  have  been  frequently  amused  with  the  speculation  of  some  farmers  in 
relation  to  the  well-known  failure  of  the  rye  crop  in  this  section  of  the 
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country.  They  exhibit  so  much  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  instincts  of 
vegetation,  that  it  must  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  men  wiio  are  brought 
up  to  farming,  living  in  the  midst  of  vegetable  hfe,  should  not  be  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  laws  of  nature  wliich  govern  the  growth  of  plants. 
I  wonder  how  much  wheat  we  could  raise  here  if  we  had  continued  sow- 
ing the  old  red  bearded  wheat,  when  it  had  actually  exhausted  itself,  ©r  run 
out,  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  in  ten  years,  in  consequence  of  rye  being 
less  valuable  than  wheat,  farmers  have  never  taken  the  pains  to  change 
their  seed  ;  therefore  the  rye  has  degenerated,  and  become  so  weakly  that 
it  will  not  bear  the  severity  of  our  winters ;  or  if  it  does,  and  arrives  to 
maturity,  the  berry  is  not  much  better  than  chess,  or  cheat,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called. 

I  would  recommend  them  to  procure  the  seed  of  the  large  Irish  white 
rye,  as  the  best  adapted  to  their  use, 

I  will  now  give  you  a  history  of  the  introduction  of  the  Oregon  corn, 
and  its  characteristics.  It  was  brought  to  Cincinnati  in  the  winter  of  1833, 
from  the  southern  part  of  the  territory  of  Oregon,  and  presented  to  General 
Harrissn,  who  cultivated  it  in  the  ear  1839,  and  stated  that  it  would  pro- 
duce 30  per  cent,  more  than  any  other  species  of  corn  he  ever  planted.  He 
was  induced  to  make  this  statement  from  the  fact  that  nearly  every  stalk 
bore  from  two  to  three  ears,  and  from  18  to  24  rows  of  grain  to  each  ear. 
This  corn  has  a  remarkable  thick  stalk.  Its  roots  run  deeply  into  the 
ground,  and  consequently  resist  the  drought  better  than  any  corn  I  have 
ever  known.  The  grains  are  from  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and 
in  some  cases  one  inch,  in  length,  growing  on  a  very  small  red  cob.  Its 
yield  in  1843,  from  several  acres  at  one  end  of  the  field,  was  121  bushels  to 
the  acre,  and  shelled  seven  and  one-half  bushels  to  the  barrel.  (Our  com- 
mon corn  only  shells  five  bushels  to  the  barrel.)  From  this  it  will  be  readily 
acknowledged  that  it  is  deserving  of  the  attention  and  cultivation  of  every 
agriculturist  desirous  of  receiving  the  largest  return  for  his  labor,  as  it  yields 
at  least  forty  per  cent,  more  than  the  corn  generally  planted  by  the  farmers 
in  this  section,  and  is  much  better  adapted  to  their  soil  than  any  kind  now 
in  use. 

My  opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  Hessian  fly,  and  its  destructive  character, 
you  will  see  by  referring  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  for 
the  year  1845,  page  433. 

I  have  discovered  another  steep  for  wheat,  previous  to  sowing,  different 
from  that  I  spoke  of  as  having  used,  in  the  commencement  of  this  letter, 
which  is  cheaper  and  better  for  that  purpose.  By  subjecting  wheat  to  this 
process  it  will  not  only  be  improved  in  quantity  10  per  cent,  an  acre,  but  it 
will  cause  it  to  ripen  sooner,  and  change  the  color  of  red  wheat  to  white  in 
two  years'  application.  This  is  a  discovery  entirely  my  own,  and  many 
persons  have  advised  me  to  have  it  patented.  I  have  not  the  receipt  with 
me  at  this  time,  but  I  will  give  it  to  you  at  some  future  time,  as  I  consider 
it  too  valuable  to  be  withheld  from  the  farmers  of  our  land. 

1  will  send  you  specimens  of  my  wheat  as  soon  as  practicable  after  har- 
vest, if  we  both  live,  and  I  shall  succeed  in  raising  my  crops. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  R.  SMELTZER. 

Hon.  Edmund  Burke, 

Commissioner  of  Patents. 
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From  the  Cultivator. 

SPLENDID  SAMPLE  OF  WHEAT. 


The  recording  secretary  presented  the  following  letter,  with  the  accom- 
panying sack  of  wheat : 

Sir  :  1  send  you,  for  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  a  sack  of  the  wheat 
considered  the  best  grown  in  old  Castile,  and  sent  me  lately  by  a  friend  m 
the  north  of  Spain. 

The  Talavera  wheat,  already  famiUar  to  English  and  American  farmers, 
is  also  a  Spanish  variety.  It  came  originally  from  Estremadura,  a  province 
in  the  south  of  old  Castile,  and  of  a  milder,  more  uniform  chmate.  The 
Castilian  v/heat,  it  may  therefore  be  inferred,  will  prove  a  hardier  species. 

1  have  sent  to  General  Rawson  Harmon  a  similar  sack,  and  proposed  to 
him,  should  its  introduction  be  accomplished  under  his  experienced  and 
enlightened  management,  to  name  this  variety  the  Aguirre  wlieat^  after  D. 
Macsimo  de  Aguirre,  our  excellent  consul  at  Bilboa,  to  whose  good  offices 
lam  indebted  for  the  specimens  I  have  received. 

General  Harmon  remitted  me  last  winter,  for  a  friend  in  France,  several 
varieties  grown  under  his  care  at  Wheatland.  Ten  kernels  taken  indis- 
criminately from  these,  weighed — 

Of  white  Provence  (French)       -  -  -   8J  grains, 

Wheatland  red  -  -  -  .    5^  « 

Virginia  May  -  -  -  .    5  « 

Soul's  red      -  -  -  -  -    5  4-10  » 

Soul's  white  -  -  -  -  -    5  4-10 

Talavera       -  -  -  -  -  7 

Improved  white  flint  -  -  -  .    5  « 

The "  Aguirre"  weighed  -  -  -  -    8^  " 

A  person  as  little  acquainted  practically  with  the  tillage  of  wheat  as  the 
writer,  would  infer,  from  the  above  table,  that  a  certain  weight  of  French 
Provence,  white,  or  "Aguirre  wheat,"  would  furnish  a  greater  amount  of 
flour,  and  less  amount  of  bran,  than  an  equal  weight  of  either  of  the  other 
varieties. 

The  bread  made  from  the  wheat  of  old  Castile  I  have  never  seen  sur- 
passed in  whiteness.  In  Spain,  as  you  are  perhaps  aware,  this  universal 
article  of  consumption  is  not  leavened. 

What  1  send  is  for  distribution,  if  you  think  worth  while.  I  will  seal  up 
four  or  five  pounds,  which  might  be  kept  in  the  room  of  the  Society  as  a 
standard  whereby  to  determine  the  changes  the  wheat  may  undergo  by 
culture  in  America. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

ISAIAH  TOWNSEND. 

L.  Tucker,  Esq., 

Rec.  Sec'y  N,  Y.  Slate  Ag.  Society, 

P.  S. — I  have  just  had  weighed  a  half-peck  of  the  wheat.  The  weight 
was  8  lbs.  9  oz.  avoirdupois.  This  would  give  68^  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  As 
this  exceeds  by  2\  lbs.  the  heaviest  wheat  (Hungarian)  in  Lawson's  Mu- 
seum, (vide  his  Agriculturist's  Manual,  p.  14,)  I  think  it  wants  verifying  by 
a  better  balance  than  that  I  used — the  scales  of  a  corner  grocery. 

L  T. 
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Albany,  November  24,  1S45. 

Sir:  The  wheat  of  which  yoa  speak  in  your  letter  of  November  18,  I 
received  in  the  course  of  the  summer  from  a  friend.  D.  Maximo  de  Aguirre, 
now  or  lately  our  most  worthy  consul  for  the  port  of  Btlboa.  He  describes 
It  as  a  specimen  of  "  the  best  wheat  of  the  province  of  Leon.  Similar  qual- 
ities are  raised  in  La  Mancha  and  Valencia,  but  none  superior." 

By  reference  to  a  letter  addressed  by  me,  with  a  sample,  to  the  N.  Y.  S. 
Agricultural  Society,  and  published  in  the  Cultivator  for  the  month  of 
August,  you  will  find  some  particulars  respecting  this  variety  which  may 
possess  for  you  some  interest  In  the  letter,  the  wheat  was  erroneously 
stated  to  be  of  old  Castile,  instead  of  the  sister  province  of  Leon,  and  to 
weigh  68^  lbs.  per  bushel,  instead  of  as  was  determined  by  more  ac- 
curate instruments  and  more  care  in  the  trial. 

M.  Aguirre  sent  me  a  faneo;a  of  the  grain.  Of  this  1  have  distributed  all, 
except  two  small  sacks  of  four  or  five  pounds  each.  It  will  afford  me  great 
pleasure  to  forward  you  one  of  these,  which  I  propose  to  do  in  charge  of 
the  member  from  Albany,  the  Hon.  B.  R.  Wood. 

Samples  of  the  wheat  have  been  sown  this  fall  by  Judge  Lawrence,  Bay- 
side,  Q,ueens  county,  Long  Island  ;  Messrs.  T.  Hillhouse,  Watervleit,  Al- 
bany county  ;  M.  D.  Burnet  and  P.  N.  Rust,  Syracuse,  Onondaga  county  ; 
Gen.  Harmon,  Wheatland,  Monroe  county,  N.  Y.  ;  and  in  Virginia  and 
Michigan.  Should  you  wish  to  ascertain  at  your  office  the  results  of  these 
experiments,  you  have  only  to  address  the  gentlemen  1  have  mentioned. 
General  Cass  and  Mr.  Ritchie  (of  the  Union)  will  inform  you  to  whom  you 
should  apply  in  Michigan  and  Virginia. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

ISAIAH  TOWNSEND. 

Hon.  E.  BuRKE,  &c.  cfec. 


From  an  Ohio  paper. 

HACKLEMAN  WHEAT. 

Having  heard  of  this  wheat,  I  inquired  after  its  history  and  qualities. 
The  Brookville  American  thus  answers  our  interrogatories.  We  hope, 
before  long,  to  visit  Wayne  county,  and  shall  embrace  the  opportunity  to 
procure  some  seed.  If  any  of  our  farmers  would  like  to  try  this  wheat,  we 
v/ill  cheerfully  aid  in  getting  it  for  them. 

^'  In  our  previous  notice  of  the  Hackleman  wheat  we  were  not  sufficient- 
ly understood.  The  wheat  known  in  this  neighborhood  as  the  Hackleman 
(or  Alabama)  wheat,  was  introduced  here  by  Judge  Hackleman  in  the  year 
1S36.  This  was  the  first  that  was  known  of  it  either  in  Ohio  or  Indiana. 
In  the  summer  of  1836,  the  Judge  was  travelling  in  the  south,  and  being  a 
good  practical  farmer,  who  always  sees  and  improves  upon  everything  wor- 
thy of  his  attention,  saw  a  small  quantity  of  wheat  different  in  appearance 
from  the  usual  crop.  He  obtained  from  a  woman  a  small  quantity,  which 
he  brought  home  in  his  saddle-bags,  and  from  which  all  the  wheat  of  this 
kind  in  this  State  and  Ohio  has  been  obtained. 

"  The  Hackleman  wheat  has  many  qualities  which  make  it  superior  to 
any  other  wheat  in  this  country.  It  ripens  from  ten  to  fifteen  days  earlier 
than  any  other  wheat ;  and  consequently  has  yet  never  been  known  to  be  af- 
fected in  the  least  by  rust,  which  so  often  proves  fatal  to  other  wheat.  It 
averages  about  sixty-five  pounds  to  the  measured  bushel ;  being,  on  the  av- 
erage, three  pounds  heavier  than  the  red-chaffed  bearded^  five  pounds 
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heavier  than  the  common,  and  from  five  to  ten  pounds  heavier  than  the 
white  wheat.  The  Hackleman  wheat  is  bald,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
long  beards  on  the  point  of  the  head  ;  the  wheat  is  rather  dark,  and  flours 
well. 

"  This  year  this  wheat  did  not  do  as  well,  probably,  as  other  wheat,  it 
having  been  injured  materially  by  late  frosts  after  it  headed  and  jointed, 
from  being  earher  than  other  wheat.  But  in  ordinary  season^  there  has 
not  been  this  objection. 

"  Such  a  demand  has  there  been  for  this  wheat  for  seed,  that  little  or  none 
found  its  way  to  the  Cincinnati  market  until  probably  last  fall,  and  then  in 
small  quantities.  For  the  last  year  it  has  been  selling  here  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  per  cent,  higher  than  the  common  wheat,  for  seed.  Of  late,  how- 
ever, we  see  it  has  been  favorably  noticed  in  the  Cincinnati  papers. 

*' Judge  Hackleman  called  it  Alabama  wheat,  although  he  did  not  obtain 
the  seed  in  that  State ;  and  it  is  due  that  the  farmers  and  millers  should 
call  it  Hackleman  wheat.  Should  distant  friends  wish  it,  we  believe  any 
quantity  can  now  be  had  in  this  region.  If  it  should  prove  to  be  no  better, 
it  will  be  well  for  farmers  to  sow  a  part  of  this  kind,  as  it  will  ripen  sooner, 
and  thereby  give  farmers  a  longer  wheat  harvest.'^ 


To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer  : 

Mr.  Editor  :  Any  improvement  in  the  various  kinds  of  wheat  is  a  sub- 
ject of  much  importance  to  the  agricultural  community  generally;  and  when 
anything  has  been  effected  in  this  way,  it  cannot  be  too  generally  dissemi* 
Dated. 

Many  have  been  the  efforts  to  introduce  foreign  wheats  and  assimilate 
them  to  our  soil,  but  very  few  were  found  to  which  our  climate  was  con- 
genial. Among  the  most  valuable  is  the  "  Mediterranean.''^  The  success 
with  which  this  variety  was  cultivated  induced  a  search  after  a  better  kind, 
possessing  the  same  advantages,  but  without  its  objections,  among  which 
is  its  weakness  of  straw,  causing  it  invariably  to  fall  on  ground  of  much  fer- 
tility. It  is  also  a  bearded  wheat,  which  is  a  decided  objection,  making  it 
very  disagreeable  to  handle,  and  withal  a  very  dark  wheat.  But  a  variety 
has  been  introduced  by  Com.  Stewart,  called  the  Etrurian,''^  which  pos- 
sesses all  the  advantages  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  has,  besides,  a  remarka- 
bly strong  and  vigorous  stalk.  It  is  quite  as  early  as  the  Mediterranean, 
and  has  a  beautiful  long,  smooth  head.  The  grain  is  of  a  superior  quality, 
being  round,  plump,  and  white,  with  a  remarkably  thin  bran. 

My  attention  was  attracted  to  this  valuable  wheat,  a  few  days  since,  oa 
the  farm  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  ZollickofFer,  near  Uniontown,  in  this  county. 
On  inquiry,  1  found  that  Mr.  Zollickoffer  (who,  by  the  by,  is  one  of  our  most 
enterprising  and  successful  farmers)  had  procured  it  from  Com.  Stewart's 
second  crop.  Mr.  Z.  has  cultivated  it  two  years,  consequently  full  oppor- 
tunity has  been  afforded  to  give  it  a  fair  trial ;  and  he  assures  me  that  instead 
of  deteriorating,  as  most  foreign  wheat  generally  does,  it  has  improved  in 
every  crop  that  has  been  grown  in  this  country.  I  saw  it  growing  beside 
the  Mediterranean — both  sown  at  the  same  time,  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, and  on  ground  of  the  same  quality.  The  Etrurian  is  equally  as 
forv/ard  as  the  other,  and  much  better  headed.  It  is  the  richest  piece  of 
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grain,  I  think,  I  ever  saW;  and  must  yield  very  abandantlyj  although  grow- 
ing upon  ground  of  but  medium  quality. 

This  wheat  is  not,  as  its  name  would  indicate,  brought  from  the  little 
island  of  Eiruria,  but  from  Italy.  It  will  very  probably,  ere  long,  super- 
sede all  other  kinds  of  wheat,  as  it  certainly  possesses  decided  advantages 
over  them.  One  great  recommendation  of  it  is,  its  being  so  early  as  io  be 
in  no  danger  of  the  rust.  It  is  believed,  also,  to  be  fly-proof,  as  no  £y,  I  am 
informed,  has  been  discovered  in  it  since  its  iotrodiiciion  into  the  United 
States. 


From  the  j^merieaa  FaiCsex. 
THE  ETRURIAN  WHEAT. 

We  would  c^ll  the  attention  of  farmers  to  the  advertisement  of  Messrs, 
Boardiy  Cox,  on  our  last  page,  offering  for  sale  a  lot  of  the  v/heat  of  a 
variety  termed  Etrurian,"  noticed  in  our  last  as  having  been  raised  by 
Rev.  D.  ZoilickofFer,  of  Carroll  county,  Maryland,  from  seed  imported  by 
Commodore  Stevv'art,  and  raised  on  his  farm  in  New  Jersey.  We  have  fall 
confidence,  from  what  we  have  learned  of  this  wheat,  in  its  value,  and 
strenuously  urge  upon  our  farmers  to  obtain  some  of  this  seed,  if  ever  so 
small  a  portion,  in  order  to  give  it  a  trial ;  and  as  the  lot  on  sale  is  small,  t© 
prevent  disappointment  no  delay  should  be  had  in  the  application,  as  it  will 
no  doubt  be  speedily  disposed  of.  The  peculiarities  of  this  wheat  will  be 
found  noticed  in  our  July  number,  and  in  the  advertisement  to  which  we 
have  referred,  from  information  obtained  from  Mr.  Z,,  who  has  given  us  a 
similar  statement  when  recently  in  our  city.  Rethinks  that  on  lands  suited 
to  the  growing  of  white  wheat,  it  will  be  found  peculiarly  valuable. 

Since  the  above  was  prepared,  we  have  received  the  following  from  Mr- 
Zollickoffer : 

Laudkrdale,  July  21,  1845. 
Dear  Sir  :  Enclosed  you  will  find  a  few  of  the  remarkable  beards  oi 
awns  of  a  variety  of  wheat  of  which  I  made  mention  v/hen  I  was  with  yon 
last.  This,  with  several  others,  I  received  from  H.  M.  Zollickoffer,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, who  received  them  in  a  distribution  made  by  the  counciis  of  that 
city  of  various  specimens  collected  for  Girard  college.  Nearly  all  of  them 
failed  from  their  late  ripening.  One  variety  of  spring  wheat  (labelled  Ital- 
ian) I  still  retain  for  further  trial.  It  is  a  bald  or  beardless  wheat.  It  is  of 
a  compact  headed  variety,  (triticum  compacimn^)  and  may  yet  prove  valu- 
able. The  above  long  bearded  wheat  resembles  somewhat  in  its  ear  and 
aw7}S  a  variety  of  turgid  wheat  (triticum  turgidiim)  I  received  four  years  ' 
ago  from  England,  but  differs  very  materially  in  the  form  and  appearance 
of  the  grain.  This  turgid  v/heat,  v/ith  two  other  varieties,  subsequently 
obtained  from  Lincolnshire,  England,  with  an  expectation  of  getting  a  kind 
that  would  answer  for  cold  clays,  were  all  given  up  because  of  their  late 
ripening.  I  go  in  for  early  wheat ;  hence  my  preference  for  Mediterraneaa 
and  Etrurian.  The  Etrurian  especially  I  regard  as  an  important  acquisi- 
tion to  the  wheat  grower.  It  has  also  the  advantages  of  the  early  varieties 
— escaping  rust  and  smut — and  is,  to  say  ihe  least  oj  it,  as  productive  as  an^ 
variety  I  ever  grew,  and  more  so  than  any  of  the  white  I  ever  tried.  It  has 
Hioreover  maintained  its  color  better  than  any  other  white  variety  I  ever 
tried,  as  white  with  me  has  turned  red  in  one  season.    3ut  to  go  back 
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again  to  our  long  bearded  variety.  I  had  given  it  up,  with  others.  Three 
heads  were  found  among  the  Etrnriau  by  my  yo'.mgest  son,  and  perfectly- 
ripe  at  the  time  of  cutting  that  grain.  How  it  got  there  is  more  than  1  can  tell, 
I  am  disposed  now  to  give  it  another  fair  trial.  The  awns  1  send  you  as  a 
mere  curiosity.  When  I  get  aliule  more  time  1  want  to  notice  that  valua- 
ble paper  of  Mr.  Naill's.  There  has  been  too  liiiie  attention  paid  to  the 
proper  time  and  manner  of  putting  in  our  wheat  crop.  \  don't  mean,  by 
"too  little  attention,"  too  little  pulverizinir  the  earth.  The  fact  is,  in  many 
instances  we  pulverize  too  much.  In  this  we  follow  British  husbandry  in 
a  case  that  does  not  suit  our  climate,  and  attribute  our  failures  to  anything 
else  other  than  the  real  cause. 

My  son  has  jnst  measured  one  piece  of  ground,  on  which  was  grown 
Etrurian  wheat,  the  product  of  which  wo  know,  having  threshed  it  by  itself. 
The  result  is  about  twenty-eight  bushels  per  acre.  In  this  piece  there  are 
some  twenty  large  apple  trees  and  a  large  cherry  tree,  Awy  person  ac- 
quainted with  the  condition  of  the  ground  would  pronounce  this  a  larger 
produce  than  could  have  been  expected  from  any  other  kind  of  wheat.  I 
am  satisfied  that  it  is  five  or  six  bushels  per  acre  more  than  the  Mediter- 
ranean grown  alongside  of  it,  under  equal  circumstances. 

Respectfully  yours, 

DANIEL  ZOLLICKOFPEK. 


Etrurian  wheat. — A  few  days  ago  we  were  politely  favored  with  the 
following  letter,  from  Captain  G.  N.  Diehl,of  the  firm  of  Diehl  sfc  Brother, 
merchants  of  this  city. —  Phil-adelphia  Saturday  CowHer. 

Philadelphia,  December  19,  1845. 
Gentlemen  :  Having  heard  of  the  superior  quality  of  the  Stewart  or 
Etrurian  wheat,  imported  into  this  country  by  Commodore  Charles  Stewart, 
and  of  its  valuable  properties,  not  possessed  by  any  other  wheat  I  have  ever 
heard  of — that  of  ejecting  the  Hessian  fiy,  and  its  non- susceptibility  to  rust 
— I  was  induced,  in  the  fall  of  1843,  to  purchase  a  small  quantity  from  the 
commodore,  which  I  sent  to  a  relative  of  mine  near  Port  Penn,  Delaware, 
with  the  view  of  testing  its  quality  and  comparative  product  with  that  of 
wheat  generally  grown  in  that  section.  It  is  perhaps  proper  to  observe  (as 
the  character  of  soil  in  the  State  of  Delaware  varies  from  the  heaviest  clay 
to  the  lightest  sandy)  that  the  soil  upon  which  this  wheat  was  sown  is  of  a 
cold  clayey  nature,  and  not  above  mediocrity  in  quality.  I  requested  ray 
I  friend  to  sow  it  in  the  same  field  with  his  other  wheat,  giving  it  no  advau- 
\  tage  whatever.  This  was  done ;  and  the  yield  of  the  Stewart  wheat  was  at 
at  the  rate  of  32J  bushels  to  the  acre,  at  the  standard  of  60  pounds  to  the 
bushel;  while  his  other  wheat,  in  the  same  field,  only  produced  15  bush- 
els to  the  acre  as  the  average  yield.  His  entire  sowing,  in  the  fall  of  1844, 
was  of  the  Stewart  wheat,  which  also  produced  32J  bushels  to  the  acre,  at 
the  standard  weight,  and,  if  nicely  cared  for,  would  have  yielded  from  33  to 
84  bushels. 

1  think  this  test  sufliciently  establishes  the  superior  character  (the  quality 
is  also  most  beautiful)  of  the  Stewart  wheat.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  the  very 
best  seed  in  the  country,  as  it  is  adapted  to  any  climate  and  to  any  soil. 
Every  farmer  should  supply  himself  with  this  seed,  as  the  advantages  pe- 
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cuniarily  would  be  considerable,  and  to  the  country  immense.  The  excess 
as  per  statement  above,  at  the  present  price  of  wheat,  say  $1  30  per  bushel, 
would  very  nearly  pay  for  the  land. 

Respectfully  yours, 

G.  W.  DIEHL. 


From  the  American  Farmer. 

MAY  WtlEAT. 

A  correspondent  at  Clear  Spring,  Yvashington  county,  Maryland j  writes 
us  (June  4)  that  his  May  wheat  was  already  filled,  and  would  be  ready  to 
cut  in  ten  days,  or  perhaps  sooner.  He  considers  it  superior  to  any  other 
variety. 

L.  B.  Fin  ley,  esq.,  of  the  Cubb  Hill  farm,  Harford  turnpike,  near  this 
city,  left  with  us,  about  the  1st  of  June,  a  stalk  of  wheat  six  feet  high,  whick 
he  considered  a  fair  average  of  a  six-acre  field.  Mr.  F.  inform  us  that 
when  he  took  charge  of  this  farm,  several  years  ago,  it  was  so  poverty 
stricken  that  the  whole  farm,  of  several  hundred  acres,  would  scarcely  pro- 
duce grass  sufficient  for  the  support  of  half  a  dozen  head  of  cattle.  He 
commenced  the  burning  of  lime,  and  with  the  refuse  of  his  kilns  he  has 
brought  his  farm  into  a  state  of  tilth  which  would  bear  comparison  with 
the  boasted  farms  of  Lancaster  or  Chester  county. 


From  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

CHARCOAL  FOR  WHEAT. 

By  all  means  remember  that  it  is  far  better  to  sow  but  five  acres,  and  so 
feed  the  plants  that  they  will  give  yow  40  bushels  per  acre,  than  to  sow  fif- 
teen acres  and  starve  the  young  wheat  plants  down  to  12  bushels  per  acre, 
and  have  even  that  badly  shrunken  with  rust.  Don't  forget  that  it  takes  less 
seed,  and  fewer  hard  days'  work,  to  raise  200  bushels  on  sia;,  than  on  fifteen 
acres  of  land. 

Nothing  is  more  common  in  western  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio, 
than  for  land  to  be  too  rich  in  vegetable  mould  to  bring  good  wheat.  The 
straw  grows  too  rank  and  thick,  and  is  very  liable  to  be  affected  by  rust. 
To  prevent  this  latter  malady,  Mr.  Haywood,  of  Buffalo,  has  used  charcoal 
with  signal  success.  Mr.  H.  is  the  owner  of  a  tract  of  splendid  wheat  land 
near  Sandusky,  Ohio,  where  he  has  two  flouring  mills.  He  has  kindly 
furnished  us  with  a  plot  of  seven  wheat  fields,  taken  for  experiments  this 
season,  with  the  results  which  follow: 

No.  1 — 20  acres ;  applied  fifty  bushels  of  coal,  ground  fine,  per  acre  ; 
yield  25  bushels  per  acre. 

No.  2 — 4  acres,  no  coal  applied  ;  wheat  badly  rusted  ;  yield  5  bushel* 
per  acre. 

No.  3 — 15  acres ;  coal  as  in  No.  1  ;  yield  25  bushels  per  acre. 
No.  4 — 25  acres  ;  coal  as  in  No.  1  ;  yield  35  bushels  per  acre. 
No.  5—15  acres ;  coal ;  yield  25  bushels  per  acre. 
No.  6 — 8  acres  ;  no  coal ;  yield  5  bushels  per  acre. 
No.  7 — 6  acres  ;  no  coal :  yield  3  bushels  per  acre. 

Note, — No.  4  was  seeded  with  old  wheat. 
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The  soil,  culture,  &c,,  wore  preci-sely  alike,  except  the  use  of  fifty  bush- 
els of  coal  per  acre,  as  designated — sown  in  April  and  May.  The  soil 
abounds  in  lime  and  organic  matter. 

Mr.  Haywood  will  apply  10,0110  bushels  of  coal  to  the  fields  to  be  sown 
in  wheat  this  autumn.  It  costs  him  $30  per  1,000  bushels.  He  grinds  it 
in  a  common  bark  mill,  used  by  tanners. 


For  the  Farmer  and  Mechanic. 

CHARCOAL  FOR  WHEAT  AND  RYE. 

Gentlemen  :  In  fulfilment  of  my  promise,  I  communicate  the  following 
statement  of  some  of  the  results  of  my  inquiries  in  relation  to  the  benefi- 
cial effects  of  charcoal  as  a  fertilizer,  and  as  a  preventive  of  shrinkage  in 
winter  2:rain.  A.  1/ 

Mr.  Hollo  way,  of  Hancock,  i3elawarc  county,  informed  me  that  he  had 
heard  his  father  remark  that  he  had  never  known  land  to  wear  out  where 
there  had  been  a  coal-pit ;  but  that  such  places  always  produced  better  than 
the  adjoining  land.  It  may  be  well  to  remark  here,  that  in  some  instances 
I  have  been  told  that  the  burning  of  a  coal-pit  had  for  a  while  destroyed 
the  fertility  on  the  imm.ediate  site  of  the  pit.  Bat  this  may  be  owing  to 
excessive  burning  of  the  soil,  or  too  great  quantity  of  the  coal.  We  would 
not  expect  a  crop  from  seed  sown  in  a  heap  of  lime  or  silica.  Almost  all 
of  whom  I  have  inquired  confirm  the  account  of  Holloway  as  to  its  uses 
as  a  fertilizer,  and  iis  durability.  I  will  state  but  one  of  a  number  of  facts 
proving  its  benefit  in  increasing  vegetation,  besides  the  luxuriant  growth  on 
the  sites  of  coal  pits. 

An  aged  and  credible  man,  Mr.  Dow,  of  Chehocton,  in  Delav.- are  county^ 
said  that  some  years  ago,  when  living  at  a  place  called  Butternuts,  he  pur- 
chased a  load  of  charcoal  to  use  in  a  small  furnace.  The  man  who  brought 
it,  in  passing  through  a  piece  of  ground  occupied  as  a  garden,  upset  his 
load.  They  gathered  up  all  they  could,  but  m.iich  fine  coal  was  left.  Mr. 
Dow  and  his  wife  both  said  that  it  was  astonishing  to  see  the  increased  vege- 
tation to  the  extent  01  v^/here  the  coal  u' as  left.   Tliey  say  it  was  a  moist  soil. 

These,  and  a  number  of  facts,  the  result  of  much  inquiry  on  the  subject, 
have  convinced  me  that  coal  can  be  profitably  used  as  a  fertilizer.  But  it  is 
peculiarly  valuable  as  a  preventive  of  rust  and  shrinkage  in  v>'heat  and  rye. 
In  proof  of  which,  Colonel  Holliday,  of  Colchester,  Delaware  county,  a  rep- 
utable man,  well  esteemed  for  truth,  who  was  himself  a  blacksm.ijLh,  and 
whose  father  had  followed  the  same  trade,  and  had  burnt  many  coal-pits, 
told  me  that  he  had  made  the  remark  to  his  father  that  he  had  never  known 
grain  to  be  shrunk  where  they  had  been  a  coal-pir.  Last  year,  my  son  in- 
law, Henry  Woolsey,  of  Deerpark,  in  Orange  county,  said  he  had  a  piece  of 
rye  much  shrunk,  and  of  little  value  except  where  there  had  been  a  coal-pit, 
where  it  was  plump  and  fair.  Many  other  facts  have  come  to  my  knowl- 
edge confirming  my  opinion  that  charcoal  may  be  used  so  as  to  greatly  in- 
crease the  profits  of  farming,  and  particularly  v/here  wood  is  abundant.  But 
as  there  has,  as  yet,  been  little  experience  on  the  subject,  I  v/ould  suggest 
ihat  every  farmer  who  reads  this  should  try  the  experiment,  at  least  in  a 
small  way.  Almost  any  one  can  procure  a  little,  (if  only  a  bushel;) 
try  it  in  different  proportions;  observe  the  nature  of  the  s^i!  ;  and, if  possi- 
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blC;  cojDpare  the  effect  of  coal  from  different  kinds  of  wood — if  those  cou- 
taining  more  potash  are  better  ;  and  if  so,  v^hat  soils,  &c.  Some  (as  the 
€oal  from  hemiock)  contain  little  or  no  ash  ;  if  such  are  beoeficialj  it  proves 
fme  carbon  to  be  indeed  a  manure. 

Respectfully  years, 

HENRY  Y.  KLEEiT. 


From  the  Mark  Lane  Expresg, 
EGYPTIAN  MUMMY  WHEAT. 

Mr.  Kairne.  St.  Ford  coitao:e,  Elie,  writes  to  the  Fife  Joinmal^  in  refer- 
emce  to  some  experiments  with  graios  of  this  wheat.  Mrs.  Batson,  Horse- 
heath,  got  a  return  of  1,700  fold  ;  Mr.  Whyte,  Melville,  2,500  fold.  With 
respect  to  himself,  he  says,  1  dibbied  in  the  seeds  myself— a  single  pickle  ia 
each  hole  ;  and  as  the  crop  got  tall,  and  just  as  the  ears  were  in  bloom,  I 
put  aside  the  netting,  and  counted  the  number  of  ears  from  each  root  or 
pickle  in  three  instances,  in  each  of  whic'n  tiiere  were  14,  22,  and  26  ears  ; 
and  three  of  the  five  ears  which  Mr?.  Batson  on  three  occasions  sent  to 
me  produced  44,  48,  and  56  grains  ;  thus  averoging  49J  grains  each — say 
50.  By  multiplying  this  by  tne  average  of  the  three  ears,  20 1 — say  21 — we 
have  the  result  of  1,050  fold.  He  adds  :  in  the  hope  and  expectation  that 
this  new  species  of  "  the  staff  of  life,"  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  so  cele- 
brated for  its  fertility,  might  prove  an  important  acquisition  to  Scottish  ag- 
riculture, 1  sent  202  grains  of  my  last  year's  crop  (I  had  only  204)  to  16 
friends,  and  4,357  of  this  year's  to  97  friends — in  ail  4,559  grains  to  113 
friends — thus  averaging  40  grains  to  each  ;  and  my  distribution  has  been, 
into  17  counties,  viz:  Ayr,  Berwick,  Bute,  Dumfries,  Edinburgh,  Fife,  For- 
far, Haddington,  Kirkcudbright,  Kinross,  Lanark,  LinlithgoWj  Perthj  Pee- 
bles, Roxburgh,  Renfrew,  and  Selkirk. 


Te  the  Editor  of  the  Culiiv-ator. 

WHEAT  CULTURE. 

At  one  of  the  weekly  agricultural  meetings  held  during  the  past  v/inter, 
the  subject  of  discussion  was  the  culiure  of  wheat.  Mr.  McYean.  a  m.em- 
ber  of  the  assembly  from  Monroe  county,  made  some  very  interesting 
and  valuable  remarks,  which,  at  our  request,  he  has  furnished  us  for  pub- 
lication. 

In  offering  a  few  remarks  (said  Mr.  McYean)  on  the  cultivation  of  v/heatj 
I  deem  it  most  proper — deferring  the  minor  details  of  special  cultivation, 
manures,  diseases,  and  different  varieties— to  introduce  the  subject  by  an 
exposition  of  the  general  principles  and  circumstances  of  soil,  natural 
adaptation  and  climate,  which  will  ever  control  the  production  of  this  most 
important  crop. 

An  examination  of  the  geological  map  of  the  State  will  at  once  and 
most  readily  indicate  to  the  inteibgent  observer  what  portions  of  the  State 
are  most  naturally  adapted  to  wheat. 

First  in  value,  and  occupying  a  large  surface,  is  the  Onondaga  salt 
group.  The  rocks  of  this  group  are  sometimes  denominated  the  gypse- 
ous Iimes;one,  or  shales  ;  connected  with  which  are  the  plaster  quarries, 
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the  water  lime,  and  the  salines  of  the  State.  This  group,  as  a  whole,  era- 
braces  the  most  natural  and  enduring  wheat  soil  of  the  State.  It  includes 
and  extends  from  Grand  island  eastward,  riarrowing  to  a  point  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Schoharie.  Its  soil  is  composed  of  diluvial  swells,  chiefly  resulting 
from  and  based  upon  the  limestone — a  sub-soil  susceptible  of  fertility  at 
any  depth,  and  which,  with  the  substratum  of  lime  rock,  is  adapted  to  ab- 
sorb the  superabundant  moisture.  Hard  water,  a  pievalent  growth  of  oak 
timber,  also  upon  much  of  its  southern  line  a  comparative  absence  of  vege- 
table accumulalion,  and  often  of  timber,  consequent  upon  the  annual  burn- 
ing of  its  natural  product,  the  opening  grass,  cliaracterize  this  group.  With 
a  surface  at  once  beautiful  and  accessible,  few  portions  of  the  State  present- 
ed a  more  unpromising  appearance  of  soil  to  the  first  settler.  Its  unsur- 
passed and  permanent  value  has  been  deinonst rated  by  time  and  experience, 
and  it  is  due  to  the  mineral  character  of  its  soil,  and  the  fertility  and  adap- 
tation of  the  sub  soil. 

Although  I  have  dwelt  upon  this  group  more  at  large,  because  of  its 
natural  peculiarities,  I  am  far  from  claiming  for  it  exclusive  natural  adap- 
tation to  wheat ;  and  only  mean  to  say  that  it  is  more  generally  and  per- 
manently adapted  than  any  other,  as  a  whole  ;  that  as  a  whole,  it  is  more 
certain  and  enduring,  and  better  resists  every  unfavorable  vicissitude  of 
season,  climate,  or  defective  cultivation  ;  and  that  under  continued  culti- 
vation, there  has  been  little  if  any  falling  off  in  its  annual  product  of  wheats 
except  when  managed  with  great  imprudence. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  large  portions  of  superior  wheat  soil  embraced 
in  the  collateral  geological  groups,  very  much  of  which  is  but  little  if  at 
all  inferior  to  the  above  in  natural  adaptation  to  wheat. 

Of  these,  extending  north  to  lake  Ontario,  are  the  Niagara,  Clinton,  and 
Medina  groups ;  and  towards  the  south,  the  Helderberg,  Hamilton,  and  of 
the  Chemung  group,  more  or  less  of  the  northern  portion,  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  northern  lime  drift ;  for  it  is  an  important  fact  that  the  dilu- 
vial current  from  the  north  has  conveyed  and  intermixed  beneficially  the 
rock  of  each  of  these  groups  with  all  the  others  ;  conveying  the  fertilizing 
iime  far  south  of  the  actual  existence  of  the  rock,  in  place.  These  various 
groups  contain  collectively  a  very  large  portion,  perhaps  one-fourth,  and 
the  most  valuable  soil  of  the  State. 

When  the  important  question  arises,  where  have  occurred,  and  to  what 
causes  are  due,  the  evident  and  conceded  diminution  of  the  wheat  crop  of 
the  State?  it  will  be  found  that  it  has  occurred  chiefly  in  the  last-mention- 
ed groups,  and  generally  in  the  ratio  of  their  distance  from  the  first ;  ov/ing, 
in  some  instances,  to  the  deficiency  of  lime,  deficient  mineral  qualities,  and 
excess  of  vegetable  matter  and  hurnus  in  the  soil  ;  very  frequently  to  the 
too  level  and  wet  surface  ;  but  more  specially  and  injuriously  to  the  tena- 
city and  imperfection  of  the  sub-soil ;  resisting  the  escape  of*the  supera- 
bundant moisture,  whereby  large  surfaces  are  ofien  super-saturated  with 
water,  inducing  v/inter  kill,  debility,  and  various  diseases  of  the  plant,  espe- 
cially under  the  action  of  sudden  and  extreme  frost,  or  heat  and  drought. 
Collectively,  these  results  become  more  manifest  and  injurious,  as  the  soil 
has  been  retained  under  long  continued  cultivation,  so  that  only  in  the  most 
favorable  seasons  can  a  full  crop  be  realized  in  much  of  these  soils  ;  and 
in  these  have  occurred  the  principal  falling  oft'  in  the  wheat  product  of  the 
^  State. 

As  there  are  large  portions  of  soil  thus  circumstanced  in  the  wheat  r@- 
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gion  of  the  State,  and  especially  in  the  last  named  groops,  it  follows,  if 
the  premises  are  correct,  that  in  no  way  can  the  area  of  wheat  growing 
be  so  advantageously  extended,  in  no  way  can  capital  and  means  be  so 
psofitably  applied,  as  in  improving  and  adapting  these  lands,  by  open  and 
thorough  draining,  where  the  mineral  qualities  of  the  soil  are  in  other 
respects  proper.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that  very  large  surfaces  under 
cultivation  scarcely  yield  a  remunerating  return,  from  the  causes  here  in- 
dicated. 

In  farther  illustration,  and  in  order  to  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the 
whole  subject,  as  connected  with  the  above  general  principles,  I  desire  to 
remark  briefly  upon  the  influence  of  climate  upon  the  production  of 
wheat,  as  I  am  not  aware  that  the  importance  of  the  subject  is  generally 
appreciated. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  on  earth  a  better  wheat  soil  than  is  to  be  found  in 
New  York,  so  far  as  the  natural  capability  of  the  soil  is  concerned  ;  and 
yet  it  is  only  when  the  most  favorable  circumstances  of  season  and  tem- 
perature combine  with  a  proper  condition  of  the  soil  that  we  obtain  pro- 
ducts approaching  those  of  Great  Britain,  from  lands  under  no  belter  cul- 
tivation, and  inferior  in  natural  adaptation  to  ours.  The  cause  of  this  is 
to  be  found  in  the  excessive  character  of  our  climate.  Our  growing  crop 
has  to  surmount  the  extreme  severity  of  our  winter,  and  the  more  injurious 
and  frequent  spring  frosts,  acting  upon  a  wet  surface,  producing  what  is 
called  winter-kill ;  the  succeeding  heat  and  drought  acting  with  sudden 
change  on  the  sam.e  wet  surface,  upon  a  plant  flourishing  only  in  a  dry  soil, 
and  naturally  incapable  of  resisting  these  adverse  conditions  ;  and,  finallyj 
encountering  the  excessive  heats  of  summer,  (often  in  connexion  with  mois- 
ture,) stimulating  the  plant  to  premature  and  diseased  ripeness.  Or,  if  the, 
foliage  is  very  dense,  enfeebling  and  lodging  it,  so  that  the  grain  is  deficient 
in  proportion  to  the  straw.  It  is  a  frequent  occurrence  that  the  crop  is 
heavier  than  can  be  carried  to  profitable  maturity,  under  the  influence  of 
our  climate  ;  and  practical  farmers  have  long  since  learned  that  crops  of  a 
medium  weight  are  generally  the  most  profitable. 

The  influences  of  climate  apply  not  only  to  this  State,  but  with  more  or 
less  injurious  force  to  all  the  United  States,  in  one  extreme  or  the  other  of 
heat  or  cold  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  in  the  southwestern  States  of  the 
Union  the  euultivation  of  wheat  is  limited  more  by  the  influence  of  climate 
than  by  imperfection  of  soil. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  principles,  and  for  the  reason  assigned,  it 
will  be  always  practicable  on  equal,  or  even  inferior  conditions  of  the  soil, 
to  raise  heavier  crops  where  the  climate  is  more  temperate  and  uniform ; 
for  the  reason,  in  addition  to  those  stated,  that  the  crop  occupies  the  soil  a 
much  longer  time  in  arriving  at  maturity,  and  it  is  also  less  subject  to  the 
adverse  vicissitudes  and  influences  alluded  to.  This  is  believed  to  be  the 
case  in  som.e  parts  of  Europe  and  in  Great  Britain,  in  which  last  the  crop 
generally  occupies  the  soil  in  grov/ing  state,  excluding  the  fall  and  winter, 
from  the  first  of  March  to  the  middle  of  August ;  but  doubtless  its  insular 
position  has  a  favorable  influence.  In  such  climates,  also,  it  is  more  prac- 
ticable, for  the  same  reasons,  to  carry  down  the  cultivation  of  wheat  to  soils 
of  inferior  natural  adaptation. 

As  the  influence  of  climate  is  a  fixed  condition,  and  little  subject  to 
human  agency,  our  alternative  is  to  adapt  our  soil  to  the  climate  ;  and  this 
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we  may  do  chiefly  by  laying  the  land  dry,  and  obviating  on  a  large  extent 
of  our  soil  the  injurious  efFecls  of  superabundant  moisture. 

In  clearing  new  land,  the  importance  and  economy  of  retaining,  or  even 
planting,  at  proper  intervals,  narrow  belts  of  timber,  as  protection  against 
the  winter  winds,  will  engage  the  attention  of  practical  men.  The  white 
oak,  which  retains  its  leaves  through  the  winter,  is  admirably  suited  for^this 
purpose,  and  indigenous  to  the  soil. 

In  continuation,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  winter  frost,  and  heat,  and 
drought  of  our  gnmmers,  while  offering  superior  advantages  for  cultivating 
and  subduing  the  fallows,  affect  injuriously  at  the  same  time  the  growing 
crop,  especially  in  wet  and  heavy  soils  :  urging  their  drainage  also  from  the 
consideration  that  they  are  afterwards  more  easily  and  seasonably  tilled, 
and  more  productive  of  all  other  crops,  as  well  as  v/heat. 

The  additional  conclusions  resuUing  from  these  general  views  and  prin- 
ciples, are,  that  the  first  requisite,  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  is  to  obtain 
a  good  soil ;  that  a  good  soil  is  one  that  abounds  in  lime,  is  clean  and  dry, 
and  right  in  the  mixture  and  quality  of  its  mineral  matter,  including  fer- 
tility and  absorbent  qualities  of  the  sub-soil ;  that  a  soil  containing  vegeta- 
ble fibre  or  humus  in  excess  produces  much  straw  and  little  grain,  and  that 
consequently  alluvial  soils  are  not  well  adapted  to  wheat,  except  when  nat- 
urally overlaid  by  a  proper  mixture  of  the  neighboring  upland  minerals  ; 
that  there  is  much  unprofitable  application  of  labor  and  capital,  because  of 
non  conformity  to  the  natural  laws  of  soil  and  climate  ;  that  the  cultivation 
of  v/heat  may  be  profitably  continued  or  extended  on  large  portions  of  our 
land,  by  adapting  the  soil  to  the  climate  ;  and  thus  to  the  cultivation  of 
wheat  on  lands  that  are  too  level  or  wet,  provided  the  mineral  qualities  of 
the  soil  are  correct  in  other  respects. 

I  would  finally  offer  the  suggestion  to  practical  men,  that,  as  good  wheat 
lands  are  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  nutritions  pasturage,  it  will  be 
found  most  profitable,  at  the  relative  prices  of  products  and  labor,  to  reno- 
vate the  soil  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  now  practised,  by  rendering  pastu- 
rage accessary  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat  in  preference  to  costly  or  arti- 
ficial manures,  beyond  a  judicial  economy  and  application  of  those  that 
accumulate  on  the  farm,  and  that  lands  not  natural  to  wheat  will  be  most 
profitably  applied  to  other  crops. 


From  the  Ohio  Cultivator. 
OHIO  WHEAT  CROP  FOR  NEXT  YEAR. 

We  venture  to  predict,  that  if  no  unusual  injury  befalls  the  wheat  crop 
now  in  the  ground,  the  yield  of  the  coming  year  in  this  State  will  be  greater 
than  for  three  years  past,  if  not  greater  than  v/as  ever  before  ^i^roduced.  Our 
reasons  for  this  opinion  are  the  following  : 

1.  7he  general  drought  during  the  past  summer  and  fall  will  be  found 
to  have  had  a  very  beneficial  effect  on  the  soil  of  summer-fallov/s,  not  only 
in  destroying  the  grass  and  weeds  more  effectually  than  usual,  but  in  effect- 
ing chemical  changes  in  the  elements  of  the  soil,  by  which  means  the  pecu- 
liar  food  of  the  wheat  plant  is  rendered  more  soluble  and  abundant. 

2.  The  present  wheat  crop  was  generally  better  got  in  than  any  preced- 
ing one  for  a  number  of  years  past.    This,  we  find,  is  the  testimony  of 
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formers  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  weather  during  the  fall  was  re- 
markably fine  for  this  work,  and,  in  the  principal  wheat  counties,  the  par- 
tial failure  of  crops  gave  farmers  more  time  for  performing  the  work  well. 
They  also  had  more  land  imoccupied,  so  that  a  greater  number  of  acres 
have  been  sown. 

3.  Farmers  have  also  been  led  to  bestow  more  study  and  attention  to  the 
science  of  wheat  farming,  and  to  discover  the  means  of  increasing  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  their  lands.  This  has  led  them  to  adopt  a  variety  of  im- 
provements, which  will  be  lound  gready  beneficial  in  many  cases,  and 
iBstructive  io  all.  Indeed,  we  hear  from  all  quarters  of  the  State  that  the 
farmers  have  been  trying  a  multitude  of  experiments  in  regard  to  the  wheat 
crop  this  fall,  suggested  by  the  Ohio  Culiivator  ;  and  v/hen  the  results  of 
these  experiments  are  published,  as  they  will  be  in  our  pages  after  harvest, 
next  year,  the  instruction  they  will  impart  respecting  the  culture  and  im- 
provement of  this  great  staple  of  Ohio  xAW  be  worth  millions  of  dollars 
to  our  readers  and  to  the  State. 


From  the  Ohio  Cultivator. 
EXPERIMENTS  IN  WHExlT  CULTURE. 

Benefits  of  agriciiltural  improvements  in  Ohio. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  experiments  and  improvements  in  the 
cultivation  of  wheat,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  and  the  results  of 
which  will  be  made  known  through  the  columns  of  the  Ohio  Cuhivator 
after  next  harvest : 

1.  Previous  crops. — Some  farmers  have  sown  part  of  their  wheat  after 
summer- fallow,  and  the  rest  after  frosted  wheat,  or  after  oats  ;  others  (ia 
the  central  and  southern  parts  of  the  State)  after  corn  cut  off,  and  a  part 
among  standing  corn,  with  various  modes  of  covering,  so  as  to  test  the  dif- 
ference as  to  winter-killing,  &c. 

2.  In  ihe preparation  of  land  there  have  been  a  great  number  of  im- 
provements adopted,  or  experiments  tried,  such  as  more  frequent  or  extra 
deep  ploughing,  sub-soiling,  under  draining,  harrowing,  rolling,  &c. ;  also 
in  manuring  or  enriching  the  land  v.dth  lune,  ashes,  plaster,  charcoal,  (&e. 
The  results  of  this  class  of  experiments  cannot  fail  to  be  vastly  useful. 

3.  New  varieties  of  seed  have  been  sown  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever 
before,  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State.  We  know  of  quite  a  number  of 
farmers  who  obtained  seed  from  New  York  and  other  States,  and  some 
have  sown  as  many  as  from  six  to  ten  different  varieties  for  the  sake  of 
experiment  and  comparison.  One  farmer  in  this  (Franklin)  county  has 
sown  150  acres  of  wheat,  consisting  of  ten  varieties — three  of  these  were 
obtained  direct  from  England,  one  from  France,  one  from  Canada,  others 
from  New  York  and  other  Slates  of  the  Union. 

4.  Preparation  of  the  seed  with  brine,  lime,  &c.,  has  been  practised  in  a 
larger  number  of  cases  than  ever  before,  and  a  number  of  farmers  have  pre- 
pared a  part  of  their  seed,  and  sown  ihe  rest  without  preparation^  so  as  to 
test  the  merits  of  the  practice. 

5.  The  manner  of  putting  iii  wheat  has  been  varied  more  the  past  fall 
4han  ever  before,  mainly  with  a  view  to  protect  the  young  plants  from 
winter  killing.   Thus  sonie  farmers  have  harrowed  m   portion  in  the  usual 
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way,  after  sowing  on  a  ploughed  surface,  and  ploughed  in  other  portions, 
then  harrowed  a  part  of  the  ground  smooth,  and  left  another  portion  rough. 
Others  have  ribbed  the  land,  as  practised  by  Mr.  Noble,  of  Stark  county, 
so  as  to  have  the  seed  fall  in  drills,  as  mentioned  in  our  paper  of  Septem- 
ber 1st,  and  a  few  have  tried  drilling  in  the  seed  v/ith  a  machine  construct- 
ed for  the  purpose. 

Who  can  estimate  the  importance  of  the  instruction  that  may  be  derived 
from  all  these  experiments,  when  the  results  are  made  known,  as  they  will 
be  ?  And  then,  too.  this  is  only  just  the  beginning  of  this  great  march  of 
improvement.  Let  the  State  board  of  agriculture  and  the  county  societies 
be  organized  and  efficiently  sustained,  as  provided  for  in  the  bill  now  before 
the  general  assembly,  and  such  experiments  will  be  multiplcd,  another  year, 
more  than  ten  fold,  and  the  results  will  be  made  known  to  maititudes 
of  farmers,  who  cannot  be  reached  by  the  means  now  in  operation.  Who 
is  there  so  blind  as  not  to  see  tliat  such  improvements  in  the  culture  of  the 
staple  crops  of  the  State  as  would  be  efr:'Cted  by  these  means  would  soon 
increase  our  surplus  products  and  the  revenues  of  the  public  v/orks  so  as  to 
return  to  the  State  treasury,  many  hundred  fold,  the  sum  that  is  asked  to 
be  expended  in  the  promotion  of  these  objects?  So  that  instead  of  the  im- 
poverished condition  of  our  State  finances  being  a  valid  reason  for  with- 
holding this  appropriation,  it  is,  in  fact,  the  greatest  reason  why  the  appro- 
priation should  be  made. 

Much  might  also  be  said  on  the  benefits  that  such  improvements  in 
agriculture  confer  on  individuals,  in  the  increase  of  prosperity,  and  the 
consequent  means  of  physical,  intellectual,  and  rasrral  progress  ;  but  time 
and  space  and  the  patience  of  our  readers  forbid  any  enlargement  on  these 
topics  at  present. 


For  ihQ  Prairie  Farmer. 

MOWING  WHEAT,  &c. 

BY  JTAMES  M.  GOODHUE. 

Messrs.  Editors  :  Have  any  of  your  readers  ever  tried  the  effisct  ©f 
mowing  their  wheat  in  the  spring?  The  experiment  has  been  made  this 
season,  with  such  decided  success,  by  some  of  the  farmers  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, that  I  wish  you  to  be  informed  of  the  results.  Mr.  Ashley  had 
a  field  of  winter  wheat  growing  on  the  bottom  land  of  the  Grant  river — 
a  stream  much  like  the  Du  Page.  In  the  spring,  when  the  wheat  had 
grown  to  the  height  of  seven  or  eight  inches,  and  being  thickly  inter- 
spersed  v/ith  weeds,  it  was  evidently  too  luxuriant,  and  threatened  to  be  a 
mere  mass  of  lodged  straw,  with  heads  that  Vvould  never  fill ;  and,  in  short, 
not  v/orth  harvesting.  He  took  a  scythe  and  mowed  the  greater  part  of 
the  field.  The  part  of  the  field  tfius  mowed  produced  a  fine  crop  of  clean, 
straight,  well  filled  wheat,  entirely  free  from  weeds.  The  remainder  of  the 
field,  at  the  same  timpj  v^as  badly  lodged,  gree!!,  rusty — and,  in  fact,  not 
worth  harvesting. 

Mr.  Ref  d,  of  our  place,  has  tried  the  same  experiment  with  spring  wheat ; 
and  witlr  similar  results. 

The  advantage  resulting  from  mov/inc^  wheat  in  the  spring,  I  suppose, 
is  principally  that  you  thereby  give  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  access  to 
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the  earth  and  (o  the  roots  of  the  plant.  It  is  plain  that  wheat  will  thrive 
best  without  a  blanket  on,  in  summer. 

Would  not  mowing  also  destroy  the  Hessian  fly  effectually — that  is,  the 
larvae  of  the  fly,  deposited  under  the  leaf?*  It  might  be  worth  the  trial 
where  the  Hessian  fly  prevails. 

Mowing  wheat,  as  above  mentioned,  is  nothing  new  in  husbandry  ;  but, 
I  believe,  like  a  great  many  other  useful  facts  in  husbandry,  it  is  new  in 
our  part  of  the  world.  I  find  reference  made  to  the  practice  of  mowing 
wheat,  in  the  following  extract  from  "  The  Complea^  Body  of  Husbandry/' 
published  in  England  one  hundred  years  ago  ;  by  which  extract,  it  will 
also  appear  that  the  old  chaps  who  were  then  living  knew  at  least  the 
alphabet  of  wheat-growing — and  more  than  could  be  expected,  considering 
how  far  they  lived  from  Fox  river. 

Page  356:  "  Mr.  YelvertoUj  in  1742,  had  the  prize  in  Ireland,  having 
six  hundred  and  sixty-eight  stone  and  eleven  pounds  (153  bushels  and  32 
hundredths)  of  wheat  oft'  of  one  acre.t  The  method  he  took  was  to 
change  his  seed  ;  then  he  sowed  it  not  too  thick  ;  and  he  moived  it." 

After  which  follows  some  farther  account  of  Mr.  Yelverton's  method. 
In  iact,  by  referring  to  the  work  above  quoted,  I  find  we  are  in  our  own 
day  and  country  only  trying  over  again  experiments  and  methods  long 
since  proved  and  practised  in  English  husbandry. 

A  few  words  more,  and  I  will  close  this  hasty  communication,  already 
perhaps  too  long.  Mr,  Jesse  Miles  sowed  his  field  ef  oat  stubble,  and 
another  of  corn  stubble,  at  the  same  time  with  winter  wheat.  The  oats 
that  had  scattered  in  harvest  sprouted  above  his  wheat,  and  formed  a  pro- 
tection for  it  through  the  winter.  None  of  the  wheat  sowed  on  the  oat 
stubble  was  winter  killed  ;  while  much  of  that  sowed  amongst  the  corn 
froze  out.  I  have  this  information  from  Mr.  Miles,  who  is  a  man  of  truth. 
He  believes  that  if  oats  are  sowed  with  winter  wheat,  enough  to  form  aE 
overgrowth,  there  is  no  danger  of  wheat  being  winter  killed. 

Lancaster,  Grant  couniy^  Wisconsin^  August^  1845. 


For  ihe  Prairie  Fanner. 
.     HEDGE  ROW  WHEAT— EARLY  SOWING. 

BY  R.  J.  CROSS, 

Messrs.  Editors  :  The  farmers  through  this  section  of  the  country 
have  about  finished  cutting  their  grain  ;  much  of  it,  hovv^ever,  is  yet  in  the 
field,  and  not  secured  ;  but  this  week,  if  we  continue  to  have  fine  v/eatherj 
v/ill  finish  stacking  or  housing  nearly  all  of  it.  A  better  quality  of  wheat, 
both  fall  and  spring,  was  never  raised  on  Rock  river.  In  some  instances 
the  quantity  may  have  fallen  short  of  the  expectations  of  some  ;  but  the 
berry  is  as  good  as  could  have  been  anticipated.  For  spring  wheat  we 
are  raising  here  mostly  hedge  row  wheat ;  the  head  is  quite  short,  with  a 
long  beard,  and  looks,  when  growing,  much  like  barley.  The  grains  in 
the  head  are  quite  thick,  and  are  short  and  plump,  and  weigh  heavy.  It  is 
driving  out  all  other  kinds  of  spring  v/hegit  from  this  neighborhood. 


*  The  egg?  of  the  fly  are  deposited  on  the  lenf. 


1  An  Irish  acre  r=  if  EixgUsh. 
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Yourself  and  correspondents  have  been  continually  recommending 
sowing  winter  wheat  early.  Now,  I  agree  with  you  that  wheat  should  be 
sowed  early,  but  experience  has  taught  me  that  it  may  be  sowed  too  early. 
I  had  this  season  a  field  of  thirty  acres  of  prairie,  broken  last  season. 
The  piece  was  sowed  on  shares ;  I  had  the  centre  fifteen  acres,  leaving 
five  acres  on  the  south  of  mine,  and  ten  on  the  north.  I  sowed  the  same 
kind  of  seed,  and  limed  mine,  which  was  not  done  by  the  others.  When 
we  came  to  harvest,  I  found  the  east  part  of  mine  some  four  or  five  days 
later,  shorter  straw,  and  poorer  wheat  than  that  on  the  north  or  south  ;  but 
on  the  west  side  there  was  no  perceptible  difference,  I  can  only  account 
for  the  difference  that  that  part  of  mine  which  was  inferior  to  the  other 
was  sown  about  the  25th  of  August ;  that  adjoining  on  three  sides  the 
first  week  in  September.  Four  years  ago  I  observed  the  same  difference 
in  wheat  sown  in  August  or  early  in  September.  I  intend  this  year  to 
sow  from  the  first  to  the  tenth  of  September,  but  not  earlier.  Spring  wheat 
1  do  not  believe  can  be  sowed  too  early, 

RoscoE,  23/A  July^  1845, 

There  is  now  and  then  a  season  when  late  spring  wheat  succeeds  better 
tban  earlJ^    Such  a  case  is.  how^ever,  an  exception. — Editor. 


From  the  Ohio  Cultivator. 

THE  PROPER  TIME  FOR  SOWING  WHEAT. 

Mr.  Bateham  :  Tliere  are,  in  this  section,  many  different  and  contra- 
dictory opinions  respecting  the  proper  time  for  sowing  wheat.  A  large 
majority  of  the  best  farm.ers  of  this  latitude  concur  in  the  opinion  that 
the  best  time  is  from  the  L5th  to  the  25th  of  September ;  that  period  being 
sufficiently  late  to  avoid  the  depredations  of  the  fly,  and  likewise  early 
enough  to  enable  the  grain  to  ripen  before  it  will  be  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  rust. 

But  there  are  a  few  others,  intelligent  farmers  too,  who  are  in  favor  of 
sowing  about  the  1st  of  September,  so  as  to  enable  the  grain  to  root  deeply 
and  firmly,  thereby  enabling  it  the  better  to  withstand  the  severity  of  the 
February  and  March  frosts  ;  arguing,  also,  that,  being  sowed  thus  early, 
it  will  have  time  to  outgrow  the  attacks  of  the  fly.  It  is  further  main- 
tained that,  by  early  sowing,  the  growth  will  be  sufficiently  large  to  ad- 
mit of  its  being  pastured  when  the  ground  is  hard  froztn  in  the  winter. 
But,  while  it  is  argued  by  some  that  wheat,  which  obtains  a  heavy  growth 
in  the  fall,  may  be  fed  off  without  injury  in  the  winter,  it  is  m.aintained 
by  others  that  it  can  never  be  fed  off  without  serious  injury,  by  producing 
a  feeble  growth,  "  turning  the  wheat  to  chess,"  (fee. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  our  meadows  have  not,  on  the 
average, turned  off  one-fourth  their  usual  quantity  of  hay  this  season; 
and  also  the  fact  that  the  straw  off  our  frozen  wheat  will  not  be  fit  for  cat- 
tle to  eat ;  and  still  another  important  fact,  that  the  best  possible  pains  in 
saving  all  our  turnips  and  corn  fodder  cannot  supply  the  deficiency,  it  will 
be  very  desirable  to  adopt  the  plan  of  earlv  sowing,  with  reference  to  winter 
pasture,  if  it  can  be  done  with  safety. 
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You  will  confer  a  particnlai  favor  by  giving  m  your  opinion  respecting- 
these  tuatters. 

Yours,  (fcc.j 

B.  R. 

EastporTj  Tuscarawas  county.  Ohio^  August^  1845. 

P.  S.~— Perhaps  you  can  inform  us  at  what  particular  time  in  the  mooE 
the  sowing  ought  to  to  be  done ;  also  the  time  io  the  nrioon  for  pasturing^,  so 
as  to  render  the  plan  perfectly  safe.  Please  to  be  especially  serious  (!)  in 
regard  to  this  matter. 

G,  R. 

Remarks. — In  regard  to  the  time  of  sowing  wheat,  it  is  of  course  im- 
possible to  lay  down  any  exact  rule  that  will  apply  to  all  parts  of  this 
country  or  this  State,  with  all  the  diversities  of  soil  and  climate,  and  the 
differences  in  respect  to  the  liability  to  injury  from  the  fly  and  other  cas- 
ualties. In  the  north  part  of  this  State,  and  in  western  New  York,  from 
the  10th  to  the  20th  of  September  is  generally  considered  the  most  suita- 
ble time.  In  central  and  southern  Ohio,  and  in  other  regions  of  mild 
climate,  the  latter  part  of  September  or  the  first  week  in  October  is  con- 
sidered the  best  time.  Our  own  opinion  is  founded  on  but  shght  observa- 
tions, as  yet.  in  this  climate  ;  but,  from  what  we  have  learned,  we  are  in 
favor  of  early  sowing,  then  feeding  off  with  sheep  in  the  fall,  if  attacked 
with  fly,  and  at  any  rate  in  the  latter  part  of  winter,  or  early  in  the  spring. 

As  to  sowing  or  pasturing  "  in  the  moon,''  we  have  no  correspondents 
or  subscribers  is  that  statellite  as  yet,  and  therefore  cannot  give  any  definite 
information  concerning  its  agriculture  ! 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  WHEAT  CTLTURR 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer  : 

Sir:  Owing  to  the  drought  during  the  autumn  of  1842  the  crop  of  184,9 
came  forward  very  ii  regularly,  and  ripened  in  the  same  manner.  That 
which  had  vegetated  promptly  was  well  matured,  that  which  vegetated, 
later  was  severely  injured  by  the  rust,  and  that  which  vegetated  during 
the  winter  was  entirely  lost.  I  had  sown  my  crop  a  shade  later  than  I 
otherwise  should  have  done,  through  fear  of  an  excessive  growth  during 
the  fail,  on  account  of  the  ivarmth  of  the  earth-^M  offence  against  good 
husbandry  I  shall  endeavor  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  in  the  future. 

I  had  observed  during  the  fall  that  the  grain  upon  the  warm  exposures 
about  the  fields  had  vegetated  more  uniformly,  and  showed  a  better  growth 
than  the  surface  generally,  upon  which  it  was  evident  much  of  the  seed 
had  not  vegetated,  notwithstanding  the  fineness  of  the  weather,  until  the 
middle  of  November,  when  the  v^realher  became  unusually  cold  for  that 
season  of  the  year. 

My  crop  had  been  sown  from  the  24th  September  to  the  22d  October,, 
with  the  exception  of  two  bushels  reserved  for  an  experiment  upon  the 
habits  of  a  certain  variety  of  wheat.  Fine  showers  fell  on  the  18th  and 
22d,  and  on  the  25th  a  deeply  soaking  rain  ;  on  the  2Tth  I  sowed  the  two 
bushels  of  wheat  upon  rich  potato  ground,  ploughed  just  before  the  rain 
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on  the  25th.  It  did  not  vegetate  until  January,  vjhen  it  came  up  very 
beautifully,  the  thermometer,  on  the  20th  of  that  month,  standin«f  at  67^. 
About  the  beginninor  of  February  it  became  very  cold,  and  the  ground  was 
deeply  frozen  in  the  absence  of  snov/ — in  March,  also,  the  thermometer 
sunk  to  zero;  my  experiment  failed — the  wheat  entirely  perished,  which 
Ro  doubt  was  the  fate  of  much,  if  not  all,  of  that  portion  of  the  crop  which 
came  up  in  January. 

The  crop  ripened  from  the  15th  to  the  2oth  of  July,  some  three  weeks 
too  late.  The  fate  of  the  crop  had  certainly  depended  upon  ihe  circum- 
stance of  its  early  vegetation. 

The  inquiry,  could  anything  have  been  done  which  Vv^ould  have  pro- 
moted the  early  growth  of  the  crop?  presented  itself  for  consideration. 
How  hnd  each  field  been  prepared  ;  in  what  state  of  cultivation  as  to  fine- 
ness and  looseness  ;  what  had  been  manured,  and  in  v/hat  manner  ;  what 
not;  when  sown,  &c.,  were  all  reviewed,  and  the  result  appeared  to  be 
pretty  much  as  follows  :  1.  The  vegetation  of  the  crop.  FirsL  That  land 
which  had  been  prepared  earliest,  whether  ploughed  once  or  twice,  and 
had  had  some  rain  and  was  well  settled,  whether  dunged  or  not,  vegetated 
best;  perhaps  because  it  had  retained  most  moisturey  and  grew  best  because 
it  absorbed  less  of  ihe  fall  rains,  and  retained  most  heat^  as  a  cloverfield 
plous^hed  early  and  not  stirred — merely  worked  on  top.  Second,  Fields 
that  had  been  stirred  or  ploughed  late  stood  next ;  perhaps^  because  of  their 
looseness,  they  were  more  exposed  to  loss  of  moisture  by  evaporation  during 
ihe  drought,  and  of  their  heat  through  the  sa?ne  medium  after  the  fall  rains. 
Third.  My  experiment,  although  entirely  accidental  in  this  connexion, 
served  to  show  that  there  was  a  point  of  time  during  the  fail  after  which 
the  crop  ceased  to  vegetate,  and  during  the  winter  a  degree  of  cold,  or 
other  circumstances,  which  destroyed  the  plant,  not  before,  but  ofie?-,  it  had 
vegetated. 

2.  The  growth  of  the  crop.  That  portion  of  the  earlier  sown  grain 
which  vegetated  promptly  was  considerably  in  advance  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  crop,  the  whole  of  which,  however,  did  not  improve  as  much 
as  it  Vv^as  reasonable  to  expect  prior  to  the  commencement  of  cold  weather. 
From  which  it  would  appear  that  the  rain  on  the  18th  and  22d  exerted 
great  power  in  causing  the  germination  of  much  of  the  grain  sown  pre- 
viously, which,  I  suppose,  was  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  heat  then 
yet  reiiiaining  in  the  soil,  but  considerably  reduced  by  evaporation  during 
and  after  those  rains,  and  so  far  reduced  by  the  rain  of  the  25th  as  to  re- 
tard the  growth  of  the  whole  crop,  and  entirely  prevent  the  germination 
of  all  grain  grown  subsequently,  as  certainly  was  the  case  in  the  experi- 
I  ment;  which  ground  being  fresh  ploughed,  gave  it  the  greatest  possible 
\  capacity  to  absorb  water,  which,  combining  with  the  remaining  heat,  pass- 
ed it  off  in  vapor,  and  reduced  the  temperature  of  the  earth  below  the  ger- 
minating point,  from  which  it  did  not  recover  until  the  warm  weather  in 
January,  when  the  infant  plant  came  forth  but  to  be  destroyed  by  another 
element  of  destruction  growing  out  of  the  great  absorbent  power  of  the 
loose  soil — its  cxpansio?!  when  frozen — which  expansion  would  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  soil.  The  cold  in  No- 
vember and  December,  and  in  the  early  part  of  January,  had  not  destroyed 
the  germ,  but  the  cold  in  February  or  March  destroyed  the  plant.  If» 
then,  the  soil  had  been  ploughed  early,  had  been  well  settled  by  rains  or 
the  use  of  the  roller,  and  top  dressed  (the  proper  place,  I  apprehend,  for  all 
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fermented  manurej  instead  of  stirring  in)  as  far  as  manured  in  the  fall, 
and  put  in  with  shovel  ploughs,  cultivators,  or  harrows,  moisture  sufficient 
to  cause  the  vegetation  of  the  crop  might  probably  have  been  retained; 
and,  by  proper  attention  to  top  draining,  so  as  to  throw  the  excess  of  water 
promptly  off  the  fields  during  rains  after  seeding,  much  heat  might  have 
been  retained  to  assist  the  fall  growth,  and  to  prevent  injurious  expansions 
by  freezing  during  the  winter.  I  have  conformed  as  nearly  as  I  could  to 
the  above  view  of  the  subject  in  sowing  the  crops  of  1844-'45.  Oat  stubble, 
well  ploughed  immediately  after  removing  the  crop,  top-dressed  with 
manure,  harrowed,  and  left  to  lie  till  the  time  of  seeding,  and  put  in  with 
the  cultivator,  more  than  quadrupled  the  product  of  land  of  the  same  field 
stirred  for  experiment  in  the  crop  of  1844.  Owing  to  the  unusual  mildness 
of  the  last  winter,  the  shade  of  difference  in  the  present  crop  is  not  v«ry 
great,  but  very  perceptible. 

The  whole  may  be  summed  up  thus  :  That  land  to  be  sown  in  winter 
grains  ought  to  be  well  'ploughed  when  in  proper  order ^  and  well  settled  by 
rain  or  the  roller.^  previously  to  seeding,  so  as  to  diminish  the  absorbent 
power  of  the  soil ;  to  have  the  full  benefit  of  which,  particular  attention 
ought  also  to  be  paid  to  top-draining,  so  that  the  excess  of  water  may  pass 
off  of  the  fields  as  promptly  as  possible,  whereby  heat  would  be  retained 
to  promote  the  fall  growth  and  protect  the  plants  from  injurious  expansions 
during  severe  weather  through  the  winter,  when  not  covered  with  snow. 

The  memory  of  every  practical  farmer,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  furnish 
data  to  sustain  the  results.  If  I  am  mistaken  about  the  causes,  I  promise 
myself  the  pleasure  of  being  corrected  ;  and  as  it  is  an  affair  of  tempera- 
ture" pretty  much,  I  promise  in  advance  to  keep  in  the  best  temper.  Dif- 
ferent soils  may  no  doubt  produce  somewhat  different  results,  which  gea- 
tiemen  will  please  recollect. 

The  soil  upon  which  the  above  conclusions  were  arrived  at,  would  be 
about  as  follows : 


Silex,  (sand)  coarse  and  fine,  and  other  insoluble  matter  -  -  75 

Alumine,  (clay)      -  -  -  -  -  -  -  4 

Oxide  of  iron         -  -         -  -  -  -  -  9 

Phosphate  of  magnesia  and  lime     -  -  -  -  -  0.5 

Destructible  matter  at  red  heat       -  -  -  -  -  9 

Humus,  soluble  in  alkali,  saline  and  other  matters  -  -  -  2.5 


im 


D.  W.  McNAlLL, 
@0TTAOE  Farm,  tSams's  Creek,  Fred,  go.,  Md.,  June^  1845, 


PREPARATION  FOR  SOWING  WHEAT. 

The  following  communication  from  R.  T.  Underhill,  M.  D.,  on  the 
subject  of  the  preparation  of  ground  and  seed  for  the  wheat  crop,"  was 
read  and  ordered  for  publication.  It  was  an  interesting  practical  instruc- 
tion on  that  very  important  subject : 
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New  York,  September  2,  1845. 

My  Dear  Friexd  :  Being  engaged  to  attend  the  meeting  called  for 
this  day  in  t}»e  town  of  Gi'cenburg,  to  form  a  "Farmers'  Club*'  in  that 
town,  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  Society  of 
Agriculture  and  Horticulture  of  Westchester  county,  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  attend  the  discussions  at  the  New  York  Farmers'  Club  on  the  subjects 
proposed  at  the  last  meeting — Tlic  preparation  of  the  ground  and  the 
seed  for  the  wheat  crop,*'  ^c. 

The  wheat  ci'op  is  so  valuable,  so  intimately  connected  with  the  pros- 
perity of  not  only  the  ags  icultural,  but  also  the  manufacturing,  mechani- 
cal, and  commercial  interests  of  the  whole  country,  tiiat  we  cannot  be  too 
well  informed  oq  the  subject.  Land  that  lias  been  well  manured  in  a  pre- 
viously cultivated  ci'op,  such  as  com  and  jmtatoes,  is,  with  proper  plough- 
ing and  harrowing,  very  suitable  for  winter  wheat.  It  is  always  best 
that  the  manure  sliould  have  been  applied  in  the  previous  crop,  particu- 
larly if  it  is  rank  or  i'cccntly  forined  ;  or  your  wheat  will  produce  too 
jnuch  straw,  be  v/cak,  and  fall  down.  There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  tliis 
rule.  Bone  dust,  oily  fisli,  street  manure,  &c.,  have  often  been  applied  at 
the  time  of  sowing,  to  secure  a  good  crop.  A  sandy  loam,  with  a  good 
supply  of  calcareous  earth  or  iime,  foi'ms  the  best  soil  for  wheat — a  cer- 
tain amount  of  sand  or  silex,  clay,  and  lime,  being  essential  to  secure  a 
good  crop.  When  I  saj  that  tlie  land  should  be  thoroughly  ploughed 
three  or  four  times,  and  harrowed  as  often,  I  am  fully  aware  of  what  is 
the  usual  practice,  and  also  of  the  loss  sustained  by  only  one  ploughing 
and  two  harrowings.  I  do  not  apply  these  observations  to  land  just  clear- 
ed from  the  forest,  (though  then,  the  mgre  and  better  the  ploughing,  the 
larger  the  crop,)  or  the  prairie  sod  just  turned  over,  but  to  the  land  in  all 
the  old  States,  and  all  lands  long  imder  cultivation.  The  object  in  plough- 
ing the  ground  so  much,  is  to  turn  under  more  completely  atmospheric  air, 
which  consists  of  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbonic  acid,  a  thorough  me- 
chanical mixture  of  which  with  the  soil  will  insure  a  great  increase  of 
crop  ;  it  also  acts  as  a  maniu-e.  The  thorough  pulverizing  of  the  soil,  so 
as  to  make  it  fine,  is  secured  in  this  way,  which  renders  it  so  much  better 
for  the  fine  roots  in  tlie  early  growth  of  the  plant  to  get  Vvell  rooted  before 
■NYinter  sets  in,  thus  securing  it  from  being  wir.ter  killed.  This  also  ena- 
bles you  to  pasture  your  sheep  and  young  cattle  upon  it  in  the  fore  part  of  « 
November  without  *any  fear  of  pulling  it  up.  They  will  secure  it  from 
the  Hessian  fly  by  eating  off  the  larvce. 

It  is  also  veiw  important  to  prepare  tlje  seed  properly;  you  should  have 
the  most  plump  and  clean  seed  that  can  be  obtained.  Six  shillings  or  a 
dollar  more  per  bushel  for  the  best  of  seed  is  no  consideration,  when  the 
advantages  are  taken  into  the  account.  In  a  barrel  or  half  hogshead 
make  a  brine  that  will  bear  an  egg,  from  the  old  salt  taken  from  your  meat 
and  fish  casks  ;  oi-,  if  you  have  not  saved  this,  ordinary  fine  or  coarse 
salt,  the  former  dissolving  much  the  soonest,  and  is  generally  preferred 
for  that  reason.  Put  in  one,  two,  or  three  bushels  of  wheat,  and  mix  well 
with  the  brine,  and  skim  off  all  the  cliess  and  other  foul  seed  and  light 
wheat  that  rises  to  the  top.  There  should  be  brine  enough  to  coyer  the 
wheat  three  inches  deep.  Stir  up  the  wheat  with  a  stick  occasionally, 
and  let  it  remain  in  the  brine  three  e--  four  hours.  Some  persons  let  it 
remain  all  night ;  but  I  think  there  is  some  danger  of  swelling  the  'irmn 
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and  acting  upon  the  farina  too  m'lcli  by  leaving  it  so  long  in  tlie  brine, 
and  there  is  no  real  necessity  for  it  Draw  olf  the  brine  into  another 
cask,  and  lay  the  wiieat  on  an  oblique  surface,  so  that  the  brine  may  draw 
off;  then  to  every  bushel  of  wheat  add  three  or  four  quarts  of  fine  air- 
slacked  lime,  and  rake  and  shovel  it  thi  oiigli  every  part,  so  that  every 
grain  is  coated  with  the  jime,  and  the  seed  as  mucb  separated  as  possible 
from  each  other,  (Some  good  farmers  use  more  lime  than  the  above.)  If 
you  have  not  lime,  and  cannot  readily  obtain  it,  use  unleached  wood  ashes 
instead.  You  must  measure  your  wheat  before  you  prepare  it,  or  you 
will  likely,  when  you  sow  it,  put  less  seed  in  than  is  proper.  You  will 
also  find  it  ditHcult,  from  the  increased  bulk,  to  hold  cnougli  each  time  in 
the  hand.  It  is,  therefore,  better  to  sow  twice,  and  at  right  angles  ;  that 
is,  take  rather  less  tlian  usual  in  the  hand,  and  when  you  have  gone  over 
the  field,  begin  and  sow  it  over  again  in  the  same  direc'.ion,  (across  the 
first  sowing.)  You  will  thus  have  it  more  even,  and  secure  sufacient  seed, 
which  is  rarely  t^e  case.  When  you  have  taken  ])ains  to  prepare  your 
land  well,  use  plenty  of  good  seed— a  virtue  i-arely  practised  in  this  part 
of  the  world.  Tlie  object  gained  by  tlie  above  preparation  of  the  seed  is, 
first,  you  destroy  all  the  smut,  which  is  a  j)arasitical  plant  placed  on  the 
furzy  end  of  the  grain  ;  also  ail  the  eggs  of  insects,  that  frequently  may 
be  seen  with  a  glass  on  tlie  same  part  of  the  grain.  The  salt  and  lime 
also  act  as  a  manure  to  stimulate  the  germ  of  the  young  plant,  so  as 
greatly  to  invigorate  it  in  the  early  stage  of  its  growth. 

Yours,  truly, 

R.  T.  UNDERHILL;  M.  D. 

H.  Meigs,  Esq., 

Secretarzj  N,  K  Farmer's  Club. 


RAISING  WHEAT  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

I^will  suggest  the  inquiry  whether  the  culture  of  wheat  might  n^t  be 
improved  in  this  and  adjoining  counties,  where  the  soil  is  somewhat  wet 
and  clayey,  by  adopting  the  Canadian  mode  of  summer  tilling  :  ploughing 
light  the  first  time,  and  tlie  second  time  running  the  plougii  one  or  two 
•  inches  below  the  first,  and  laying  the  land  off  into  narrow  beds  or  lands — 
ploughing  up  and  down  instead  of  sideways  of  any  elevation  in  the 
ground,  and  taking  care  to  keep  open  the  furrow  between  the  lands,  that 
the  water  in  fall  and  spring  may  be  carried  off,  and  not  left  to  stand  upon 
and  kill  tiie  wheat.  This  is  almost  the  universal  practice  in  Upper  Ca'i- 
ada,  upon  moist  clay  lands,  with  a  thin  soil  above  the  clay,  where  the 
farms  are  more  noted  for  good  wheat  than  in  any  other  par t*^ of  the  prov- 
ince. Their  new  lands  produce  better  and  more  wheat  after  afew  plough- 
ings,  and  several  crops  have  been  taken  oif.  The  first  crop  the  straw  has 
too  rank  a  growtii.  E.  P. 

Essex  Cow.nty,  .V.  J, 


PROLIFIC  WHEAT. 


In  the  harvest  of  1840,  Mr.  C.  Spring,  of  Soham,  Cambridgeshire, 
gathered  from  one  of  his  fields  (i-^hteen  very  fine  ears  of  wheats  (which 
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>vci'c  fivc,  six,  and  seven  set)  the  proceed  of  wliicli  filled  a  common  wine 
glass,  ""i'lic  above  was  planted  the  foliowing  antumn,  and  produced 
one  peck;  which  was  again  planted  November  S,  1811,  and  produced 
seven  bushels  and  one  peck  ;  planted  the  same  Nov.  2,  1842,  the  produce 
•one  luindred  and  eight  bnshels  and  two  pecks  ;  whicli  was  again  planted 
in  the  autumn  of  1843,  and  produced  oue  thousand  eight  hundred  and  six- 
ty^eight  bushels.  Thus  the  irjcrcase  from  the  eighteen  ears,  in  the  short 
space  of  four  ycarSf  was  the  enormous  quantity  of /o?ir  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  coombs. 

In  March  last  a  blade  of  wlieat  sprang  up  in  the  garden  of  a  poor  man 
at  Siiipbourne.  it  was  cultivated,  and  produced  40  ears  of  corn,  having 
2,013  grains.  Another  blade  of  wheat,  of  a  different  description,  also 
sprang  up  in  the  same  garden,  which  produced  28  cars  of  corn,  containing 
1,392  grains. — English  paper. 


From  the  Southera  C alligator, 
WHEAT  STRAW  A  SUBSTITUTE  .FOR  FODDER. 

This  is  the  season  wheat  is  got  out,  and  I  regret  to  see  the  straw  is 
thrown  out  to  make  liianurc.  I  once  had  a  meadow  of  thirty  acres  pro- 
ducing good  grass,  (featlier  clover  and  a  broad-leafed  blue  grass.)  all  of 
Avhich  made  a  very  line  quality  of  hay. 

To  save  the  trouble  of  feeding,  and  to  furnish  shelter  for  my  cattle,  I 
put  foi'ks  in  t!ie  ground,  and  on  them  placed  poles,  of  such  size  and  at  such 
a  distance  apart  that  the  cattle  could  draw  hay. 

I  stacked  wlieat  straw  in  the  same  way,  genei*ally  on  the  poorest  spots 
in  the  field.  My  cattle  were  turned  in  and  permitted  to  feed  tiiemselves, 
and  at  pleasure  to  use  the  stacks  as  shelter,  of  which  they  soon  learned 
the  advantages.  1  found  my  cattle  would  use  the  stacks  of  hay  as  shelter, 
but  would  not  eat  any  of  the  hay  so  long  as  the  straw  lasted  ;  which 
proved  to  me,  if  they  had  proper  taste,  that  the  straw  was  more  valuable 
than  the  hay. 

My  horses  and  mules  were  furnislied  with  hay  alone  in  tlie  stable^,  on 
v.iiich  t!iey  showed  health  and  usual  thrift.  Tjiis  experiment  for  some 
years  was  observed,  and  regularly  this  preference  was  showii  for  the  straw 
by  the  cattle;  and  they  improved  and  looked  better  while  enjoying  the 
feed  on  €traw,  than  v,  hen  they  were  confined  to  hay  alone,  which  was  as 
soo!i  as  the  striiw  was  consumed. 

1  iiave  never  tried  to  feed  the  straw  alone  to  horses,  hut  I  would  not 
lacsitate  to  say  it  is  worth  more  than  fodder.  Tvy  it ;  save  your  own 
straw ;  it  will  feed  and  sustain  cattle,  horses,  and  mules,  and  ultimately 
iviakc  manure  more  valuable  than  by  the  slovenly  process  of  throwing  out 
to  rot. 

D.  REINHARDT. 

Greenville,  S.  C,  June,  1845. 
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APPENDIX  No.  5. 


From  the  Cultivator. 
EXPERIMENT  S  IN  THE  CULTURE  OF  INDIAN  CORN. 
Mr.  Geddes^s  experinients. 

We  are  iiidebted  to  our  friend,  Geo.  Geddes,  esq.,  of  Onondaga  coiiiity^ 
New  York,  for  the  foiiowiiig  detailed  accoimt  of  several  experiments 
made  by  him,  with  great  care,  the  past  seasoii,  in  the  culture  of  Indian 
corn.  They  will  be  read  with  interest^  and  our  readers  will  be  glad  to 
learn  that  these  experiments  will  be  continued,  with  the  same  exactness, 
the  ensuing  season.    Mr.  Geddes  says  : 

The  soil  is  a  depositc  of  gravel,  mixed  wAih  sand  aiul  clay,  resting  uporft 

gypseous  shale.  The  previous  course  of  cultivation  has  been  as  follovv^s, 
Tiz  :  In  1837,  a  crop  of  corn  was  raised  on  a  heavy  sod  turned  under  that 
spring,  and  slightly  manured  with  barn-jard  manure.  The  yield  was  es- 
timated at  65  bushels  to  the  acre.  In  1838,  corn  Vv^as  again  raised,  and 
without  any  manure  ;  estimated  to  yield  5  0  bushels  to  the  acre.  In  1839, 
it  was  sown  with  oats,  and  yielded  a  very  heavy  crop.  Grass  seed  was 
so\vn  with  the  oats,  which  succeeded  well.  The  next  four  years  it  was 
pastured.  Plaster  was  put  on  both  corn  crops,  and  on  the  oats,  and  once 
or  twice  on  the  pasture. 

The  ground  ^¥as  ploughed  about  the  first  day  of  May,  six  inches  deep, 
and  planted  on  the  third  and  fourth  days  of  that  month. 

The  variety  of  corn  w  as  the  improved  Button — that  is.  Button  that  had 
lieen  selected  from  the  earliest  ears  for  a  series  of  years. 

Experiment  M.  1. — One  acre  w^as  planted  in  hills  three  feet  apart  each 
way,  six  kernels  in  the  hill.  Fifty  loads  of  half-rotted  manure  were  put 
€11  this  acre  after  it  was  ploughed,  and  harrowed  in  as  well  as  it  could  be 
done — it  being  so  coarse  that  it  piled  up  a  great  deal  before  tl.e  harrow. 
The  hills  had  a  hoe  full  of  the  best  of  the  manure  draw  n  in  by  the  planter, 
and  the  corn  dropped  into  it.  it  was  hoed  twice,  and  a  cultivator  was  run 
once  along  each  row^  hoth  rvays  at  each  hoeing.  The  account  of  the  cost  of 
cultivation  is  as  follows,  viz  : 

To  ploughing  and  harrowing  one  acre     -  -  -  -  50 

50  loads  of  manure,  drawing,  and  spreading  -  -  -  12  50 

2  days'  work  of  one  man  planting      -  -  -  -    1  50 

cultivating  for  both  hoeings    -  -  -  -  -  50 

hoeing  tv^ice,  3  days'  work     -  -  -  -  -22  5 

liarvesting,  S-J  days'  work      -  -  -  -  -    2  63 


!g20  88 


The  product  was  70j  bushels  :  at  4s,=:^S5  25-~S20  88=^14  S7  for 
the  use  of  the  land;  or  the  corn.cost,  besides  the  use  of  the  land,  29.6 
cents  per  bushel. 

Experiment  wVo.  2. — The  other  acre  was  cultivated  as  follows  :  One- 
tenth  was  planted  in  hills  three  feet  by  two  apart,  six  kernels  in  a  hill,  and 
-without  any  manure.  Tlie  account  of  the  cost  of  cultivation  is  as  follows, 
reduced  to  ^icre§ ;  '  o 
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To  ploughing  iuid  hnrrowins;  one  acre  -          -          -          -  $1  50 

phmting  2  days      -           -           -           -           -           -  1  50 

cultivating  -------  50 

lioeing  twice,  4j  days         -          -          -          -          -  3  37 

harvestirig,  3  days  -          -                     -          -          -  2  25 


$9  12 


The  product  was  sixty  and  one  quarter  husliels  to  tlie  acre  :  at  45.= 
$30  12 — $9  i2=S2l  for  the  use  of  the  land  ;  or  the  corn  cost',  besides 
the  use  of  the  land,  15.1  cents  per  bushel. 

Experiment  JS'b.  3. — Another  tenth  was  planted  the  same  distance  apart, 
and  the  same  number  of  kernels  in  the  hill  as  the  last ;  and  was  manured 
by  filling  each  furrow,  as  it  was  ploughed,  full  of  barn-yard  manure,  un- 
fermenled  :  the  amount  used  being  at  the  rate  of  150  loads  to  the  acre. 
The  cost  of  production  w^as  as  follow^s,  reduced  to  acres  : 


To  ploughing  and  harrowing  one  acre    -  -  -  -    $1  50 

2  men  to  fill  the  furrows  with  manure  -  -  -      1  50 

2  days'  \\ork  planting  -  -  -  -  -  1  50 
4 J  days'  hoeing  -  •-  -  -  -  -  3  37 
cultivating  -------50 

3  days'  harvesting     -           -           -  -  -  -      2  25 

150  loads  of  coarse  manure  -         *-  -  -  -18  75 


$29  37 


The  ])roduct  was  seventy  bushels  to  the  acre  :  4s.— $35  00 — $29  37= 
$5  63  for  the  use  of  the  land;  or  the  corn  cost,  besides  the  use  of  th-s 
land,  42  cents  per  bushel. 

Experiment  JS^o.  4. — -Another  tenth  was  planted  the  same  distance  apart, 
and  the  same  number  of  kernels  in  the  hill  as  the  last,  and  manured  with 
coarse  manure,  in  the  same  way  ;  and  had,  beside,  a  to])  dressing  of  half- 
rotted  manure,  at  the  rate  of  tv/enty-five  loails  to  the  acre.    The  cost  of 


])roduction  w^as  as  follows,  reduced  to  acres  : 

To  ploughing  aiul  liarro'wing  one  acre    -  -  -  -  $1  50 

1 50  loads  of  coarse  manure  -           -  -  -  -  13  75 

25  loads  of  fine  manure         -           -  -  -  -  6  25 

2  days'  work  to  put  manure  in  furrows  -  -  -  i  50 

2  days'  jdanting        -          -          -  -  -  -150 

4j  days'  hoeing        -          -           -  -  -  -  3  S7 

cultivating    -------  50 

4  days'  harvesting     -           -          -  -  -  -  3  00 


$36  37 


Tlie  product  was  eighty  bushels  to  the  acre  :  at  4s,— ^40  00—^36  37 
=$3  63  for  the  use  of  tiie  land  ;  or  the  corn  cost  45.5  cents  per  bushel, 
besides  the  use  of  the  land. 

Experiment  J\^o.  5. — Another  tentli  was  planted  in  drills,  three  feet 
apart,  the  corn  four  inches  apart  in  the  drills.  It  was  manured  with  25 
loads  of  half-rotted  manure  to  tlie  acre,  put  on  after  {lie  ploughing.  Th@ 
cost  of  production  was  as  follows,  reduced  to  acres  : 
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To  ploiigliing  and  ii  arrow  Ik  g  GKC  acre  -  -  -  -  $t  50- 

25  loads  of  manure   -          -  -  -  -  -  6  25- 

drilling  in  seed;  4  days         -  -  -  -  -  3  00- 

two  lioeings,  3  days'  work  each  -  -  -  -  4  50 

cultivating    -           -           -        '  -  -  -  -  50 

harvesting  (small  ears)  4  days  -  -  -  -  3  00 


$18  75 


The  product  ^Yas  fifty-five  bushels  to  the  acre  :  at  4s.=::$27  50 — 
Si  8  75=S8  75  for  tlie  use  of  the  land  ;  or  the  corn  cost  34  cents  per 
bushel,  besides  the  use  of  the  land. 

Experiment  JS^o.  6. — The  remainder  of  the  ground  was  planted  in  hills 
three  feet  by  two  feet,  six  kernels  in  the  liill,  with  atop  dressing  of  twen- 
ty-five loads  of  half-rotted  manure  to  the  acre.    The  cost  of  production 


w/as  as  follow  s,  reduced  to  acres  : 

To  ploughing  and  harrowing  one  acre    -  -  -  -  Si  50 

25  loads  of  manure  -           -  -  -  -  -  6  25 

2  days'  w  ork  planting          -  -  -  -  -  1  50 

4|  days'  hoeing        -          -  -  -  -  3  37 

cultivating    -           -           -  -  -  -  -  50 

Si  days'  harvesting  -         -  -  -  -  -  2  44 


gl5  56 


The  product  was  sixty-five  and  one-half  buslicis  to  the  acre  :  at  4s.— 
^32  75 — gi5  56=$17'^19  for  the  use  of  the  land;  or  the  corn  cost^  be- 
sides the  use  of  tlie  land.  23.7  cents  per  bushel. 

It  is  proper  to  say,  that  the  cost  of  labor,  for  such  small  parcels,  is  a 
difficult  thing  to  determine  with  perfect  accuracy. 

The  stalks  being  of  such  equal  valwe  upon  eacli  piece,  I  have  supposed 
it  unnecessa^ry  to  attempt  any  separate  mea^surement ;  neither  have  I  kept 
any  separate  account  of  tlie  cost  of  the  seed,  for  the  same  reason.  The 
wdiole  was  plastered,  but  the  expense  being  so  slight,  and  costing  the  same 
for  each  piece,  no  account  has  been  made  of  it.  The  manure  is  charged 
at  its  full  value  in  each  case,  though  the  land  is  greatly  benefited  for  fu- 
ture purposes.  Hardly  a  quarter  of  its  cost  is  justly  chargeable  to  this 
crop.  In  No.  2  we  have  an  example  in  which  the  effects  of  the  manure 
are  easily  traced  through  many  years.  The  last  manuring  this  piece  liad 
was  in  1837,  and  it  now  produced  60l-  bushels  to  the  acre.  Ko  charge 
heing  made  against  it  for  manure,  it  appears  to  be  profitable  above  every 
other  experiment.  But  if  the  account  could  be  stated  for  a  period  of 
years  for  each  piece  of  land,  as  we  have  it  for  this  year,  I  doubt  not  the 
manure  would  be  found  to  pay  fully  all  its  cost. 

These  experiments  were  made  cbietiy  to  determine  how  iJiick  corn  should 
be  planted  ;  what  is  the  most  convenient  form  to  place  the  plants  ;  and 
whether  the  manure  sliould  b3  rotted  and  applied  to  the  surface,  or  plough- 
ed under  unfermented.  The  conclusion  tiiat  now  appears  likely  to  be 
arrived  at  is,  that  liills  three  feet  by  three  feet  apart,  put  in  raws,  so  that  a 
cultivator  can  be  used  both  ways,  is  the  most  convenient  form  for  cultiva- 
tion^ and  that  six  kernels  put  into  each  hill  will  make  the  corn  thick 
enough.    I  counted,  and  made  examinations  that  satisfied  me  that  at. 
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harvest  my  hWU  averaged  five  stalks  to  the  hill  ;  no  tliinning  was  done, 
cxce[)t  by  insects  and  accidents.  That  this  is  not  too  thick,  is  proven  hy 
experiment  No.  6,  where  the  hills  were  three  feet  by  two  feet,  tlie  product 
being  65j  bushels  to  t!je  acre,  and  with  one-half  the  manure  that  was  put 
on  No.  1,  which  was  tlirec  feet  by  three  feet  apart,  and  the  product  only 
five  bushels  more  to  the  acre.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  more  busliels,  with 
the  same  manuring,  would  have  been  raised  with  the  hills  two  by  three 
feet,  than  three  by  throe  feet ;  but  ilie  extra  labor  of  planting,  hoeing,  and 
harvesting,  will  moi'c  than  counterbalance  the  gain. 

The  labor  required  to  plough  under  ?{^»/er7Jic?i/e(Z  manure,  in  any  con- 
f/iderable  quantity,  is  so  great,  and  its  great  bulk,  compared  with  its  value, 
making  it  so  expensive  to  draw  ;  and  the  fact  tiiat  it  is  not  felt  until  late 
in  the  season,  aiid  that  the  next  ploughing  must  be  deeper  in  order  to  bring 
at  all  up  and  mix  it  with  tli<?  soil — are  great  objections  to  its  use.  That 
the  next  ploughing  must  be  deeper,  in  order  to  bring  up  all  the  manure, 
is  evident  from  the  consideration  that  every  time  the  soil  is  saturated  with 
^vater  it  must  sink  deeper,  unless  it  is  held  up  by  some  stratum  that  is  im- 
;|>ervious  to  water.  If  the  contents  of  the  barn-yard  are  piled  up  in  the 
-spring,  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out,  and  covered  with  gypsum,  so  as  to  prc- 
Tcnt  the  escape  of  any  of  its  gases,  and  turned  and  re-piled  at  midsum- 
mer, and  again  covered  with  gypsum,  the  seeds  of  weeds  will  be  destroTs' 
ed,  and  the  manure  will  be  entirely  rotted  in  time  to  put  on  the  corn  the 
next  spring.  The  manure  used  in  these  experiments  was  but  half-rotted, 
in  consequence  of  neglecting  to  re-turn  and  re-pile  it.  From  tiie  decrease 
of  the  bulk,  the  expense  of  handling  and  mixing  the  manure  with  the 
eartii  will  be  so  much  lessened  as  fully  to  compensate  for  all  the  expense 
of  ])iling  and  rotting  it. 

The  cost  of  the  gypsum,  too,  will  be  but  slight,  as  but  little  is  required 
--merely  enough  to  whiten  the  heap.  The  corn  will  then  have  its  stimu- 
lus at  ihe  time  it  needs  it  most ;  and  but  few  weeds  will  spring  up  from 
th^manurc.  All  tliesc  considerations  lead  me  to  prefer  fine  manure  to 
coarse. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  No.  2,  where  no  manure  was  used,  the 
yield  was  bushels;  in  No.  S,  where  150  loads  of  un  fermented  manure^ 
were  used,  the  yield  was  70  bushels— a  gain  of  9|  bushels,  to  be  ascribed, 
to  the  manure  ;  in  No.  4,  with  the  like  amount  of  unfermented  manurej.. 
and  25  loads  of  fine  manure,  tiie  product  was  80  bushels — a  gain  of  10 
bushels,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fine  manure ;  showing  that  one  load  of  fine 
i.s  worth  more  than  six  loads  of  coarse  manure  :  while  No.  6,  which  was 
manured  with  the  fine  only,  yielded  65^  bushels— a  gran  of  5i  bushels,  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  same  amount  of  fine  manure  ;  showing  that  one  load  of 
fine  IS  wortli  about  S^,  of  coarse  manure.  But  the  land  on  which  No.  6 
was  raj^d  was  not  as  i-ich  as  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  ;  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  so  situated  in  the  Held  that  it  had  not  been  as  higlily  manured  in  those 
years  gone  by,  when  manure  was  only  drawn  out  of  the  barn-yard  "  to 
get  rid  ({f  it."  Nos.  2,  S,  and  4,  were  nearer  the  gate,  and  had  been 
served  about  alike,  and  furnish  the  fairest  test  of  the  value  of  the  differ- 
ent  kinds  of  manure. 

Some  of  the  results  obtained  by  these  experiments  were  unexpected, 
i  ne  higiiest  yield  is  very  far  below  the  great  crops  that  have  been  report- 
ec.  i  know  not  why  a  hundred  or  more  bushels  to  the  acre  were  not 
iraiseti  OH  No.  4,  with  manure  both  on  too  and  under  the  furrow,  amount- 
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ing  to  150  loads  of  coarse  and  25  loads  of  fine  to  the  acre  ;  and  that,  too, 
alongside  of  land  that;  withGut  any  manure,  yielded  more  than  60  bushels 
to  the  acre. 

I  purpose,  the  next  year,  to  plant  all  of  this  ground  with  corn,  and  care- 
fully measure  the  product  of  each  piece,  with  a  view  of  learning  the  ef- 
fects of  this  manuring  for  the  second  year. 

GEO.  GSDDES. 


W,  C.  Toung^s  meihoiL 

Mr.  Young  is  a  Kentucky  farmer,  and  raised  195  bushels  of  shelled  corn 
to  the  acre.  When  this  was  first  published,  it  quite  staggered  the  faith  of 
eastern  farmers.  This  roused  tlie  zeal  of  Kentucky,  and  tlie  Dollar 
Farmer  sets  forth  the  manner  }  and  adds  a  series  of  exidanations,  all  of 
which  we  give.  We  must  say  that  such  a  depths  for  seed  on  stiff  soils — 
on  any  soil  except  the  lightest  and  mellowest,  and  on  these  in  a  cool  or 
rainy  spring — would  not  be  proper.  Neither  could  plaiitijig  be  done  in 
March  in  Indiana,  unless  in  the  southern  part,  and  then  only  in  early  sea- 
sons.— Ed,  Ind,  Farm,  and  Gard, 

That  Mr.  Young  did  produce  195  bushels  to  the  acre,  we  feel  just  as 
certain  as  that  we  now  hold  a  pen  in  our  hand.  It  was  measured  by  as 
respectable  gentlemen  as  any  in  Jessamine  county  ;  gentlemen  appointed 
for  the  purpose  by  the  Jessamine  Agricultural  Society.  And  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  this  was  no  fjrst  experiment  on  a  single  acre.  The  corM 
was  planted  and  cultivated  according  to  the  method  long  adopted  by  Mr. 
Young,  and  his  whole  crop  was  pronounced  equal  to  the  five  acres  meas- 
ured. This  extraordinary  crop  was  produced  in  1840,  a  year  very  favor- 
able to  corn  ;  but  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Young  that  in  the  dryest  ye^s  he 
does  not  get  less  than  100  bushels  to  the  acre. 

<^  My  universal  rule  is  to  plougli  my  corn  land  the  fall  preceding  the 
spring  when  I  plant ;  and  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible,  I  cross  plough 
as  deep  as  circumstances  will  permit ;  and  as  soon  as  this  is  done,  I  coin- 
jiieKce  checking  off:  the  first  way  with  my  large  ploiiglis,  and  the  second 
with  mj  small  ones— tlie  checks  three  feet  by  tiiiee,  admitting  of  v/orkiiig 
the  land  bvl^th  ways.    And  then  I  plant  my  corn  from  the  20th  to  the  25th 
of  March — a  ;'ule  to  v*iiich  I  adhere  with  scrupulous  exactness  ;  jdanting 
from  8  to  12  gras'^s  in  each  hill,  covering  tlie  same  fi-om  four  to  six  inches 
deep — greatly  preferi'jiJg  the  latter  depth.    So  soon  as  my  corn  is  up  of 
sufficient  height,  I  start  the  large  liarrow  directly  over  the  rows,  allowing 
a  horse  to  walk  each  side  |  ii5J*rowing  the  way  the  corn  wa.^jd anted ;  and 
on  land  prepared  as  above  and  j^arrovved  as  directed,  the  hoeing  paii:  will 
be  so  completely  performed  by  this  proccss,^  that  it  will  satisfy  the  most 
skeptical.    Then,  allowing  the  corn  thus  hari'owed  to  remain  a  few  days^ 
I  start  my  small  plough  with  the  bar  next  the  eorn  ;         so  nicely  will 
this  be  done  that,  when  a  row  is  tlius  ploughed,  so  completely  vfili  the  in- 
termediate spaces,  hills,  &c.,  be  lapped  in  by  th®"  loose  eartli  occasioned 
iby  this  system  of  close  ploughing^  as  to  render  any  other  work  useless  for 
^  timtj.    I  thin  to  four  stalks  upon  a  hill,  never  feaving  to' transplant,  th.^^ 
second  ploughing  being  performc-il  with  the  mould-board  towards  the  rows 
of  corn    and  so  rapid  lias  been  t^ie  groN^  th  of  the  eorn  between  the-  ferst 
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and  second  ploughings,  that  this  is  performed  with  case ;  and  when  in 
this  stage  1  consider  niy  crop  safe — my  general  i-iilc  heing,  never  to 
plougli  my  corn  more  than  four  times,  and  liarrow  once.  My  ])ractice  is 
to  i)ut  a  iield  in  corn  two  successive  years, then  grass  it,  and  let  it  lie  eight 
years;  a  rule  from  which  I  never  deviate.  Mow,  I  do  not  pretend  that 
the  labor  bestowed  upon  a  sod-fieM  to  put  it  in  a  state  of  tiiorongli  culti- 
vation does  not  meet  with  a  ftflr  equivalent  from  one  ci-op  ;  but  I  presunic 
no  farmer  will  doubt  wlien  I  say  the  second  year's  crop  from  sod  land  is 
better  than  tlie  first,  with  not  more  than  one-half  tlie  labor.  The  best 
system  of  farming  is  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  profit  from  the 
smallest  amount  of  labor.'' 

Now,  what  arc  the  essentials  of  this  method  ? 

Firsl — Fertility  of  soil^  kept  up  by  his  system  of  manurip^g  and  gras.>, 
of  which  we  shall  not  speak. 

Second — Earlij  planting.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  corn  matures 
before  tiie  dry  season  comiriCnces,  and  every  fai-mer  knows  that  plenty  of 
rain  v.ill  make  a  good  crop  of  corn  in  almost  any  soil.  They  all  know 
that  the  essential  thing  for  corn  is  rain,  and  there  is  generally  plenty  of 
rain  till  about  tlie  1st  of  July.  Mr.  Young  miglit  plant  his  corn  consid- 
erably later,  and  have  it  come  up  as  early,  and  grow  off  more  rapidly,  by 
soaking  it  i si  a  solution  of  saltpetre.  Tiius  would  tlie  efiect  of  frost  and 
chilly  mornings  be  in  a  degree  avoided;  while  we  feel  confident,  from  our 
own  experience,  all  injury  from  the  cut-worm  would  be  avoided. 

Third — Close  planiing.  Every  farmer  must  know  that,  to  produce  the 
heaviest  possible  crop,  a  certain  number  of  stalks  anust  be  iip^n  the  ground, 
it  is  often  observed  that  the  great  sin  of  xinierican  agriculture  is  loo  t\nn 
sowing.  Grass  is  nearly  always  sowed  too  thin,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
small  grain.  In  England  tliey  sov/  four  and  five,  and  sometimes  six  bush- 
els of  oats  to  the  acre  :  in  this  country  generally  imt  more  than  a  bushel 
or  a  bushel  aiid  a  half.  Hence  in  England  they  yield  three  or  four  times 
as  hea^  as  in  this  c  untry  ;  while  in  this  country  we  never  liear  of  an 
extraordinary  crop  whei-e  less  than  three  or  four  bushels  to  the  acre  were 
sow^n.  Novv,  wc  venture  to  alTirm  that  no  very  large  corn  crop  was  ever 
grown  Uiiless  it  was  planted  more  than  usually  thick.  In  the  crop  of 
George  ^Y.  SViliiauis,  of  Iloiirboji  county,  Kentucky,  the  corn  v/as  plant- 
ed in  rows  two  feet  apart,  with  a  stalk  every  foot  in  the  rows.  Tliis  crop 
produced  167  busiiels  to  tiie  acre.  But  thei-e  is  anotlier  important  advan- 
tage of  close  planting.  The  corn  very  soon  beconics  so  dense  that  the 
ground  is  shaded,  and  tiie  growth  of  the  grass  is  prevented,  and  the  mois- 
ture retained  in  the  soil.  ]3y  tliis  method  of  cultivation,  no  grass  is  ever 
allowed  t-j  absorb  the  moisture  from  the  earth,  or  to  take  up  the  nutritious 
gases  whicii  osiglst  to  be  a})propriated  exclusively  to  the  corn. 

Fourth — Beep  planling.  This  probably  operates  favorably  by  giving 
the  roots  a  beddiiig  where  the  soil  is  always  moist.  Another  advantage 
may  be  that  the  roots  are  thus  not  so  liable  to  be  broken  by  the  plough  m 
cultivation.  But  it  must  be  here  noted,  that  by  Mr.  Young's  method  the 
corn  is  <'laid  by"  b<^fore  the  roots  are  so  extended  as  to  be  liable  to  muck 
injury  from  the  plough. 

FiffJi  and  last. — It  will  be  observed  that,  by  Mr.  Young's  method,  the 
soil  is  kept  very  friable  and  loose,  and  that  to  a  consitlerabic  depth.  This 
may  be  consideied  the  ail-essential  point  in  husbandry.  One  of  the  chief 
advantages  of  all  manures  is,  so  to  divide  the  soil  as  to  make  it  that  the 
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atmosphere,  from  which  plants  derive  their  principal  nutriment,  maj  free- 
ly penetrate  to  the  roots  of  the  plants.  In  such  a  loose  soil,  too,  it  is  welK 
known  that  much  less  rain  is  requisite  than  in  the  stiff,  cold,  close  soil.. 
For  this  reason,  gravel,  sand,  or  sawdust,  is  often  tlie  hest  manure  that: 
can  he  put  upon  a  stiff  soil.  In  the  fail  of  the  year,  Mr.  Young  turns^ 
down  very  deep  a  thick  rooted  sod  of  eight  years'  standing.  The  vege 
table  matter  in  the  sod  will  obviously  keep  the  soil  very  loose  for  a  year 
or  two  by  mechatiical  division,  as  well  as  by  the  slow  fermentation  of  this 
matter  in  the  soil.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  soil  is  deeply  broken  up  be- 
fore planting  ;  it  is  harrowed  thoroughly  as  soon  as  the  corn  comes  up,  and 
then  there  is  a  rapid  succession  of  ploughing,  until  the  ground  is  shaded 
by  the  coi-n,  and  ploughing  is  no  longer  possible  or  necessary.  No  doubt 
the  plougli  is  prcierahle  to  the  hand-hoe  or  cultivator  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Young,  for  it  njakes  the  soil  loose  to  a  greater  depth  ;  and  we  have  alrea- 
dy exjiiained  that,  according  to  his  method,  the  roots  of  the  corn  are  not 
exposed  to  injury  from  the  plough. 


From  the  Cultivaior. 

Professor  Vanuxein  s  method. 

Mr.  Tucker:  Of  all  tlie  crops  which  arc  raised  in  the  middle  States 
of  the  Union,  none  are  of  so  much  importance  to  the  farmer  as  the  corn 
plant,  not  only  for  its  valuable  grain,  but  its  lea^"es,  husks,  and  stalks,  for 
fodder  and  manure — no  plant  which  he  cultivates  being  so  well  adapted  to 
hold  the  valuable  parts  of  the  fsces  and  urine  of  the  barn-yard,  from  the- 
pithy  structure  of  its  interior. 

Corn,  for  success,  requires  a  loose  and  rich  soil,  by  which  a  rapid  growth- 
is  obtained,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  overcome  the  changes  incident  to  spring,, 
and  its  tvv  o  ordinary  and  most  powerful  enemies,  the  wire-vrori^  and  the 
grub.  The  ravages  of  the  former  are,  as  we  all  knovv  ,  below  the  sui  face, 
and  a])poai*  to  be  proportioned  to  the  hardiness  and  probable  poverty  of 
the  soil,  preying  on  the  main  root,  effectually  preventing  all  production 
of  the  grain,  if  not  destroying  the  plant.  The  grub,  on  the  contrary, 
cuts  off  the  stem  near  the  surface  ;  its  i-ange  of  destruction  more  genei'al 
as  regards  soil,  but  evidently  feeding  from  preference  upon  the  more  feeble^ 
plants  ;  and  therefore,  by  complying  with  the  conditions  requisite  for  a 
vigorous  growth,  its  action  is  but  feeble.  So,  also,  when  corn  is  planted 
npon  a  sod,  recently  turned  under,  the  grub  finding  still  its  accustomed 
food. 

There  is  also  another  observation  vrhich  I  wish  to  iiave  recorded  ;  being^ 
important  to  prove,  if  true,  or  to  set  aside,  if  false.  It  is  the  belief  that 
the  tendency  of  the  corn  plant  is  to  produce  a  greater  yield  of  grain  in. 
jiorthern  climates,  and  less  grain  and  more  leaf  and  stalk  in  southern 
ones — no  State  in  the  Union  producing  such  prodigious  crops  ])er  acre  as 
New  Yoi'k,  for  example.  Should  this  be  the  fact,  it  will  lead  the  farmers 
here,  and  further  south,  not  to  force  th.e  plant  after  it  has  escaped  its  early 
enemies,  but  to  reserve  its  streugth  and  that  of  the  soil  to  near  the  time 
of  setting — merely  giving  a  healthy  growth  by  moderate,  and  not  exces- 
sive cultivation,  previous  to  that  ir.iportant  state  of  its  being. 

For  the  first  years  of  my  farming,  the  manure  was  spread  in  the^ 
spring  iij)on  a  sod  for  corn^  finishing  in  time  to  plough  for  planting.  This^ 
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plan  was  clianged,  hauling  ont  and  spreading  it  the  preceding  autunfin^ 
ploughing  as  belore.  This  latter  method  appeared  to  be  pi-eferable,  giving 
not  only  a  quicker  growth  to  the  young  ])lants,  but  evidently  a  better 
stand.  I  also  noticed  that  the  efFect  of  tiie  inajuirc  from  remaining  upon 
the  sui'face  for  so  loiig  a  period,  comparatively,  was  to  make  the  soil 
loose  or  mellow,  and  to  render  the  wire-worm  and  grub  no  longei*  causes 
of  uneasiness.  * 

The  good  effects  of  covering  tlic  ground  in  the  autumn  for  the  corn  crop 
were  fully  confirmed  on  an  acijoining  farm  ;  and  the  knowledge  thus  ob- 
tained led  to  the  plan  which  at  present  I  pursue.  My  neighbor  com- 
menced by  hauling  out  the  manure  which  was  left  after  preparing  his 
wlieat  ground,  wliich  sufficed  for  only  about  one-third  of  it.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  cover  the  remainder  with  straw,  but  did  not  finisli  more  than 
one-half  of  the  part  which  was  left;  leaving,  therefore,  a  third  part  un- 
covered. The  whole  was  ploughed  in  the  s])ring  in  time  for  j)Ianting.  It 
may  be  satisfactory  to  state  tiiat  the  field  was  perfectly  level,  and  the  soil 
of  uniform  quality  throughout  its  extent,  but  thin. 

From  the  time  the  corn  appeared  above  the  surface  to  its  perfecting,  a 
marked  difference  was  manifest  between  the  two  parts  wliich  had  been 
covered  and  the  part  left  uncovered,  having  examined  the  corn  at  tlie  be- 
ginning of  the  growth  of  the  corn,  and  at  its  completion.  Tlie  parts  which 
had  been  covered  with  manure  and  straw  stood  weil,  being  unaffected  by 
"worms.  The  color  wa.s  very  good,  and  produced  a  fair  crop  ;  nor  could 
any  difference  be  perceived  between  tiiem  (as  the  <*wner  informed  me)  in 
the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  grain  when  iiusked,-  so  far  as  the  eye  coukl 
determine. 

On  the  part  which  had  been  left  witliout  manure  or  strav.%  the  wire-worin 
was  so  destructive  as  to  require  more  than  once  replanting.  The  color 
indicated  less  vigor,  and  the  yield  in  grain  inferior  in  every  respect. 

No  experiment  CQu]d  be  more  decisi\'c  or  im})ortant  as  regards  the  corn- 
plant  tligpri  the  one  related.  It  established  tv.  o  important  facts  :  the  great 
advantage  of  covering  the  ground  in  the  fall  of  the  year  for  corn  ;  the- 
other,  that  no  difference  could  be  perceived  in  the  crop  between  the  part 
covered  with  sti-aw  and  the  part  with  manure;  consequently,  that  straw 
could  be  substituted  for  manure  in  its  culture. 

It  has  been  an  object  of  no  small  importance  with  me,  in  farming,  ta 
attain  to  certainty,  quantity,  and  goodness  of  crops,  with  the  least  expense 
of  labor,  and  to  obtain  from  the  farm  all  tliC  food  or  manure  required  fop 
the  various  cro[)S  to  be  grown.  That  the  latter  object  was  possible  I  did 
not  doubt;  but  in  no  way  could  I  accomplish  it  so  long  as  manure  v/as 
required  for  both  corn  and  wheat.  Had  grazing  been  combined  with  til- 
lage, tliere  would  have  been  a  sufficiency  for  both  these  crops  ;  but  the- 
farm  being  wholly  arable,  there  was  only  enough  for  one  of  them. 

From  being  engaged  in  another  pursuit  \shich  occupied  me  somcyears^ 
and  other  causes  (ii^erting  my  attention  from  farming,  it  is  only  withire 
eighteen  months  that  I  have  been  able  to  make  an  application  of  straw. 
My  experience,  therefore,  is  too  limited  to  satisfy  those  who  require'com- 
parative  statistics,  but  sufficiently  so  to  induce  me  to  believe  that  I  sliall 
attain  my  object. 

The  field  which  was  planted  with  corn  last  year  was  a  timothy  sodj,, 
of  about  three  years  old.  it  was  covered  with  straws  the  preceding  falL. 
The  grass  at  tlie  time  of  breaking  it  up^  which  was  just  before  planting. 
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looked  better  tiian  it  Iiad  at  any  |)!ecediiig  spring — better  than  I  have 
known  old  sods  when  manured.  The  corn  crop  equalled  my  expectations 
of  it. 

The  same  autumn  I  also  covered  foui*  acres  of  mixed  grasses  for  pas- 
ture, leaving  about  half  an  acre  uncovered  by  the  side  of  it,  which  had 
been  in  potatoes,  and  highly  manured.  Tlie  grass  next  year  upon  the 
covered  part  was  the  best,  and  better  undn^^stood  the  various  spells  of  dry 
weather  which  prevailed  last  vear. 

LARDNER  YANUXEM. 

Bristol,  Pa..  January  6,  1846. 


From  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

GREAT  CROP  OF  CORK. 

We,  the  undersigned,  two  of  the  committee  appointed  by  tlie  Ciiester 
and  Delaware  County  Agiicultural  Society  on  crops,  do  report :  Tliat  we 
Iiave  this  day  viev^ed  the  cornP.eld  of  Paschal!  Morris,  Ailerton  farm,  near 
Westchester!  that  vre  have  calculated  tlie  iield  to  contain  over  ten  acres, 
and  tiiat  the  average  yield  on  the  wiiole  field  is  a  hundred  and  one  bushels 
and  three  pecks  to  the  acre.  The  corn  was  planted  in  hills,  4^  by  four  feet 
apart,  each  vray  :  four  grains  generally  in  a  hill.  The  corn  was  cut  up 
and  put  into  sliocks  containing  six  lulls  each  way.  Several  of  these  shocks 
were  taken  down  from  different  parts  of  the  field,  being  an  average  in  size, 
as  for  as  we  were  able  to  perceive^  and  upon  bcirig  luiskcd,  yielded  nearly 
three  bushels  and  a  peck  of  ears  each.  An  average  one  vras  shelled  in  our 
presence,  and  yielded  one  bushel  and  a  half  and  a  pint  of  shelled  corn. 

Each  shock  having  occupied  648  square  feet  of  ground  ;  which,  being 
divided  into  the  number  of  equare  feet  in  aii  acre,  will  give  the  number  of 
shocks  in  an  acre ;  this  multiplied  by  the  amount  in  each  shock,  will 
give  the  result  as  above  stated.  ^ 

A  portion  of  this  field  yielded  seven  Iialf  bushels  of  ears  to  the  siiock. 
■^vhicli  will  giNc  an  amount  of  over  one  hundred  and  ten  busbels  to  the 
acre.  The  committee  will  further  take  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  whole 
field  v/as  remarkably  clean  and  free  from  weeds,  and  the  soil  appeared  to 
be  in  a  mellow  and  friable  condition. 

There  beijig  no  other  crop  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  committee,  it  be- 
comes their  duty  to  award  to  Paschall  Morris  the  premium  offered  by  the 
society,  to  which  thev  consider  he  is  fairlv  entitled. 

JOHN  YvORTH,  Je. 
JAMES  PAINTER.  • 

nth  month  3,  1845. 

The  society  requiring,  in  case  of  an  award  of  premium  for  crops,  tlie  de- 
tails of  culture,  kc,  it  may  be  stated  thut  tiie  field  was  au  old  green  grass 
sod,  not  having  been  ploughed  for  probably  twenty  years.  Seven  years 
ago  it  was  limed  on  the  surface  at  the  rate  of  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre  ; 
since  which  it  has  been  regularly  pastured.  It  was  broken  up  last  spring, 
with,  the  Prouty  plougli,  to  the  average  depth  of  about  seven  inches, 
liarrowed  over  with  the  common  Isarrow,  and  marked  out  for  planting, 
as  stated  in  the  report.    The  plariting  was  done  between  the  first  and 
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fifth  of  the  fiflli  month,  six  grains  being  dropped  into  each  hill,  and  after- 
wards  thinned  out  to  four. 

When  tlie  corn  was  up  two  or  tlirec  inches,  each  hill  received  a  sprinkle 
of  ])laster;  no  other  manure  was  applied.  The  after  culture  was  done 
with  the  common  corn  liarrow,  and  one  going  over  with  t!ic  shovel-plough 
and  the  hand-hoe,  where  the  weeds  in  the  hill  were  too  near  the  corn  to 
he  reached  by  the  harrow.  Much  of  the  merit  of  this  crop,  its  freedom 
from  weeds,  and  continued  growth  and  vigor  from  the  start,  are  attributa- 
ble to  the  dee])  ploughing  and  use  of  tiie  Prouty  plough.  This  plough^ 
by  its  peculiar  mode  of  opei-atioji,  breaking  the  texture  of  tlic  sod  at  the 
same  time  t!iat  it  lifts  it  up  and  throws  it  over,  pulverizes  and  crumbles  to 
a  certain  extent  the  iiu'row  slice,  and  by  opening  it  into  seams  or  cracks^ 
admits  a  passage  for  t!ie  sun  and  air  to  the  particles  of  soil,  meliorating 
^1  them,  and  preparing  for  the  reception  of  the  crop  ;  and  when  titc  harrow 
is  aftei'wards  used,  the  whc-lc  is  induced  to  a  fniely  pulverized  state,  highly 
favorable  to  the  actioii  of  the  atmosphere,  and  th.e  absorption  of  its  gases, 
and  affording  no  harbor  for  weeds,  in  the  shape  of  hard  and  impenetrable 
clods  of  eartli,  not  uncomiiion  after  the  use  of  many  other  ploughs. 

This  field,  wiumi  tl'.c  ])lougliing  was  finished,  ovving  to  tlic  open  and 
pulverized  appearance  of  the  sod,  and  the  interstices  between  the  furrows 
being  all  filled  up,  allowing  no  grass  or  weeds  to  be  seen,  resembled  one 
already  harrowed,  and  contiraicd  mellow  through  the  season. 

FASCIiALL  MORRIS. 


N.  Y.  FAr.MERs'  CiUB. 

The  regular  topic  cf  discussioji  was  announced — the  cultivation  of 
corn — and  Dr.  Field  vvas  called  on.  He  stated  that  he  had  made  close 
observatioiis  duiring  ihe  four  or  five  years  of  his  farming  experience,  and 
had  become  satisfied  that  ti^e  old  system  of  cultivating  corn  was  decided- 
ly erroneous,  altliougli  he  v»'ould  not  deny  that  farmers  vv'ere  in  the  habit 
of  producing  very  good  crops  in  old  times.  During  his  first  year  he  had 
followed  tlic  old  system,  and  ha  did  not  obtain  so  much  corn  from  ten 
acres  as  he  now  got  frosn  two.  The  old  way  w^as  to  begiri  by  ploughing,  then 
to  hoe,  then  plough  and  hoe  again  ;  and  this  sometimes  done  three  times 
instead  of  twice.  This,  he  was  fully  convinced,  was  a  most  injurious 
practice.    In  the  first  place,  plougliing  disturbed  the  manure  buried  with 

I    the  turf  which  Iiad  been  turned  over,  and  permitted  the  volatile  and. 

1  nourishing  gases,  the  essence  as  it  vvere  of  the  manure,  to  escape;  and 
the  process  of  hilling  brought  the  roots  too  much  exposed  to  the  sun,  and 
permitted  too  much  moisture  to  gather  round  their  extremities.  In  the 
next,  ploughing  cut  off  a  great  maiiy  ef  the  little  roots,  vriilch  were  all 
important  in  the  process  of  nutrition.  His  plan  was  to  first  prepare  the 
ground  well,  manure  it  plentifully,  plant  the  corn  in  hills  about  three  feet 
apart  and  six  or  eight  seeds  in  ea,ch,  not  forgetting  to  manure  the  seed  in 
each  hill  very  powerfully.  ^Yhen  it  had  fairly  come  up  he  put  in  his 
cultivator — an  excellent  aiTair  of  his  own  invention. — then  hoed  again; 
pulled  out  all  but  three  or  four  stalks  in  each  hill,  and  again  applied  the- 
cultivator — sometimes  a  third  time.  He  always  cut  his  coin  close  to  the 
ground. 
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Dr.  Underliili  agreed  that  the  cuUivator  was  much  better  than  the 
plough:  too  much  pioughiiig  and  hilling  was  very  injurious.  There  w^as 
110  danger  of  manuring  corn  too  much.  He  stated  that  common  bog- 
swamp  could  be  turned  into  excellent  corn  land  by  iirst  dralnitsg,  cutting 
down  tlie  bogs,  and  then  a]>])lyirrg  a  light  coat  of  four  or  five  i aches  of 
sand — siiex  beir.g  a  necessary  constituent  in  the  i)roduction  of  corn  ; 
especially  in  the  slalk,  enabling  it  to  stands  From  swamp  land  thus  pre- 
pared, he  Imd  gathered  85  bushels  of  coi*n  to  the  acre.  As  to  cutting  up 
corn  at  the  roots,  that  had  long  been  decided.  Judge  Buel  had  discovered^ 
several  years  ago,  that  seven  or  ciglit  per  cent,  was  gained  in  the  grain 
by  tills  :  w  hile  tlie  stalks  were  w  ortli  three  times  the  nmncy — six  or  seven 
tons  of  excelk'iit  fodder  being  produced  from  every  acre. — JVexv  York 
Tribune^  June  16. 



From  the  Albany  Cultivator. 
INDIAN  CORN-NEW  VARIETY-PLANTING. 

I  send  you  a  few^  ears  of  a  new  variety  of  sweet  corn,  obtained  by  the 
process  detailed  below: 

1st  year.  1  had  a  very  early  yellow  corn,  but  quite  diminutive  in  it^ 
growth — the  stalks  not  over  three  feet  in  height,  and  the  ears  not  over 
four  inches  in  length.  Late  in  the  season  I  jdanted  this  in  a  patch  of 
sweet  or  shrivelled  corn,  then  considerably  grown.  As  soon  as  the  tops 
or  blossoms  of  th.c  yellow  corn  protruded?  they  were  cut  off,  in  order  that 
the  early  corn  might  be  impregnated  only  by  the  sweet  corn.  The  result 
this  year  w  as  yellow  corn,  of  the  usual  size  and  appearance. 

9.d  year.  The  last  year's  product  was  jdanted  by  itself,  at  a  distance 
from  all  oilier  corn.  Tlie  result  w^is,  a  corn  gi-owing  about  five  feet  in 
licight,  having  ears  seveii  to  eight  inclics  in  length,  with  a  mixture  of 
yellow^  and  white  smooth  corn  and  sweet  or  shrivelled  corn  on  the  same 
cob — fit  to  eat  about  the  middle  of  July. 

Sd  year,  I  separated  the  corn  into  two  parts,  the  smooth  by  itself,  and 
the  shrivelled  by  itself,  and  planted  them  apart,  at  a  distance  from  other 
corn.  The  product  this  year  corresponded  mostly  with  the  corn  planted, 
only  there  was  a  sliglit  mixtui  e  of  the  shrivelled  upon  the  smooth  corn, 
and  of  the  smooth  upon  tiie  shrivelled.  The  smooth  was  fit  to  eat  about 
the  middle  of  July,  and  the  shrivelled  about  a  week  later. 

4th  year.  I  again  planted  the  smooth  and  the  shrivelled  corn  in  sepa- 
rate patches.  The  smooth  was  St  to  eat  18th  July,  and  tha  shrivelled  tlie 
24th.  The  heigiit  of  the  stalks  averaged  about  five  feet.  The  character 
m  the  two  kinds  seemed  now  to  be  pei'manently  established.  The  smooth 
corn  produced  its  like,  as  did  tiic  slirivelled.  The  latter  has  the  disadvan- 
tage of  being  yellow^,  but  is  earlier  than  common  sweet  corn,  and  equally 
palatable.  '1  he  smooth  corn  has  a  mixture  of  white  and  yellow  on  the 
same  cob. 

5ih  year.  I  separated  the  white  and  yellow  smooth  corn,  and  planted 
them  apart  from  each  other.  The  i-esult  is  two  distinct  varieties  of  smooth 
corn — the  eai-llt  st  fit  for  eating  19th  of  July.  'J'he  white  partakes  very 
much  of  the  tendei-ness  of  sweet  corn.  Some  poi'tion  of  it  was  about  a 
week  later  than  the  rest,  and  grew  about  a  foot  higher. 
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6lh  year.  Having  separated  tiie  earliest  of  the  wliitc  corn  from  the  la- 
test, I  pliinted  tlieiii  apart,  and  thus  ])i*ocured  two  distinct  varieties  of 
uhite  sniootli  corn — one  fit  for  boiling  18th  July,  the  other  about  a  week 
later.  Upon  the  ears  of  tlie  earliest  variety  of  last  year's  growth,  I  no- 
ticed a  few  scattering  kernels  of  white  sweet  corn.  These  were  carefully 
picked  out  and  planted  this  year  by  themselves.  The  result  is  a  whih 
sweet  corii)  ft  for  hoillvg  18th  of  July,  corresponding  with  tlie  earliest 
smooth  corn  in  size  of  stalk  and  ear. 

JMy  object  in  instituting  tliis  experiment  having  been  to  obtain  a  corn 
suitable  in  color  and  early  maturity  for  marketing,  I  discai'ded  the  yellow 
varieties,  closing  the  experiment  in  possession — 

1st.  Of  a  Vviiite,  smooth,  eight-i'owed  corn,  with  ears  seven  to  eight 
inches  long,  ai)j)roaching  the  common  sweet  corn  in  flaror,  and  fit  for 
boiling  18t!i  of  July. 

2il.  Of  a  similar  corn,  but  i'omewhat  larger  in  stalk  and  ear,  and  a 
week  later. 

£d.  Of  an  eigiil  roived  sweet  conif  with  ears  six  to  seven  inches  long, 
and  fit  for  boiling  IStii  July,  (in  1844,  14th.) 

The  last  variety  pi'oving  to  be  tlie  precise  article  tliat  I  was  in  pursuit 
of,  I  have  for  three  years  past  kept  for  cultivation  that  alone,  it  is  that 
which  i  send  you. 

A  word  upon  the  proper  depth  of  planting  Indian  corn.  A  small  patch 
of  tiie  early  sweet  corn  above  mciitioned  was  planted  last  spring  three 
inrhes  deep.  It  came  up  well  and  grew  thriftily  till  it  was  tliree  or  four 
inches  high,  but  then  came  to  a  stand.  It  remained  without  increasing  its 
heiglit  pei'ceptibiy,  a  full  fortnight,  while  another  patch  of  the  same  kind 
of  corn  grew  rapidly.  On  examining  tlie  roots  of  ti»c  non-growing  corn,  it 
was  found  tlwit  a  joint  had  been  formed  about  an  incli  and  a  half  above  the 
kernel,  and  tliat  roots  had  sprouted  out  from  the  joint,  leaving  all  hdow 
to  pnish.  In  other  words,  tlie  plant  had  abandoned  tiie  lower  I'oots  at 
three  inclies  depth,  and  formed  a  new  set  an  inch  and  a  half  frosn  tlie  sur- 
face. While  the  process  of  changing  the  roots  was  going  on,  the  plant 
seems  to  have  ceased  to  grow  above  the  ground.  The  effect  was  to  retard 
tlie  maturity  of  the  corii  about  a  fortnight ;  but  I  do  not  know"  that  its 
size  and  jiroductiveness  were  ultimately  imjiaired. 

The  inference  ^^lli(•[l  I  make  is,  that  corn,  to  he  early,  should  not  be 
planted  more  than  an  inch  and  a  lialf  deep. 

1*0 YES  DARLING. 

New^  llAYiiX,  Ct.,  Xuvemhcr  18,  1844. 


Frooi  the  New  Eaglaad  Faimer' 
GP.SAT  YIELD  OF  CORN-FODDER. 

We  are  indebted  to  Captain  Randall  for  the  following  detailed  acL:ount 
of  his  extraordinary  crop  of  corn,  a  paragraph  respecting  which  v/as 
copied  into  our  last  from  one  of  the  city  papers  : 

New  Bedfoed,  September  30,  1845. 
Mr.  Breck — Bear  Sir:  You  requested  me  to  give  you  an  account  of 
the  product  of  a  Seld  of  corn  sown  broadcast;  tluit  you  saw  wiien  at  this 
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Xilace  last  summer.  I  slioiild  have  done  it  ere  this,  but  absence  from  home 
miist  be  my  excuse.  Colonel  A.  D.  Hatch — that  man  of  all  men  for  news 
— has  given  some  account  of  the  crop  in  the  Boston  papers.  I  received  a 
letter  last  evening  fi  om  a  friend,  wishing  me  to  give  him  all  the  particu- 
lars— the  amount  of  the  yield,  how  the  gronnd  was  prepared,  quantity 
and  kind  of  seed,  &c.  And^  as  I  have  been  getting  all  the  facts  together^ 
I  will  give  them  to  you. 

I  will  first  state  to  you  the  condition  of  the  land  when  I  took  possession 
of  it  in  March,  1842.  There  were  two  acres  and  abont  thii'ty-tvvo  rods  ; 
it  was  very  full  of  rocks  and  small  stonesj  and  had  been  cropped  by  an- 
tique farming,  until  it  would  not  produce  provender  sullicient  in  one  year 
to  feed  a  j)air  of  sheep  during  that  space  of  time  ;  and  such  was  its  con- 
dition in  July,  1844,  At  that  time,  I  put  it  out  to  clear  up  and  wall  by 
contract;  and  my  specifscations  provided  that  every  stone  that  a  plough 
would  hit,  at  a  dcjith  of  ten  inches  below  the  surface,  sliould  be  removed 
by  men  following  the  plough  with  iron  bars?  and  that  the  ground  should 
be  grubbed  up  to  tlie  walls  to  tiiat  depth.  The  contractor  ploughed  the 
iand  one  foot  deep,  harrowed  it  twice  with  a  heavy  jointed  harrov/,  picked 
up  and  carted  off  all  the  stones,  and  finished  his  work  as  per  contract? 
and  to  my  satisfaction,  about  the  middle  oi  April.  I  then  had  the  land 
plorighed  across  the  old  farrows  by  a  heavy  pair  of  oxen  and  one  horse^ 
followed  by  two  pairs  of  oxen,  ori  a  sub-soil  plough,  that  run  on  an  aver- 
age 16  inches  deep,  with  men  following  v^ith  iron  bars,  to  remove  any 
stones  hit  by  the  sub-soil  ])lough.  After  thus  ploughing,  the  ground  was 
i\~eli  harrowed  by  a  heavy  jointed  harrow,  the  teeth  of  wliich  are  6J  inches 
long,  and  the  stones  all  picked  up  and  carted  off.  Thirty-five  tons  of 
manure  were  tlien  put  on  to  the  acre,  and  uniformly  spread.  Said  manure 
^vas  the  droppings  of  20  liead  of  cows  and  one  horse,  all  well  fed,  and  tlio 
manure  was  deposited  in  tlie  barn  cellar,  where  all  the  liquid  manure  was 
received  and  well  commingled  by  hogs.  This  manure  was  turned  under 
about  seven  inches,  and  the  ground  again  vfell  harrowed  by  the  harrovv 
alluded  to^  and  the  small  ^tones  picked  up. 

Ten  bushels  of  white  flat  Maryland  corn  were  then  sown  broadcast  on 
the  piece,  and  once  harrowed  as  above,  and  stones  again  picked  up.  The 
cultivator  v/as  then  run  over  the  ground  ;  it  was  then  bushed  with  a  heavy 
feush  harrow,  and  finished  by  rolling  with  a  roller  weighing  2JoO  lbs. 

I  find,  by  a  bill  of  labor,  that  tlie  work  v/as  finished  May  15th.  One 
rod  square  was  carefully  measured  and  cut  wiiere  it  Vv  as  tfie  smallest,  and 
iveighecl,  by  a  patent  balance,  325  lbs.  One  rod  sqr.are,  where  it  was  of 
middling  quaiity,  weighed  590  lbs.  One  rod  square,  where  it  was  be^t 
quality,  weighed  450  lbs.  ; — giving  an  average  of  388  lbs.  to  the  rod,  and 
Slylg-^  tons  to  the  acre. 

The  corn  was  cut  in  the  morning  by  a  scythe,  and  one  load  carted  to  a 
field  in  the  afternoon,  v/here  it  was  eaten  by  the  stock.  A  load  was  car- 
ried to  a  sm.all  lot  near  the  barn  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  and  tlie 
stock  were  turned  in  the  following  morning  after  iho  cows  were  milked, 
where  the  fodder  was  eaten  up  clean.  In  this  Vvay  it  was  all  fed  out  green, 
feeing  a  little  wilted. 

The  product  of  tv,  o  acres  and  about  thirty-t\vo  rods  fed  txveniij  cows  in 
milk,  or  in  calf  dry,  one  heifer  over  two  years  old,  two  stock  bulls,  grown, 
and  five  spring  calves,  for  seven  weeks  and  five  days.  This  was  all  the 
green  food  my  stock  had  for  that  tisiie,  except  what  they  could  pick  up 
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from  a  pasture  burned  up,  in  which  they  had  run  during  the*  season.  In 
five  days  after  feeding  on  corn-fodder,  my  cows  increased  their  milk  one 
can  full,  or  ten  quarts.  I  did  not  test  the  quality  of  the  milk  by  my  lac- 
tometer ;  but  I  presume  it  was  equally  as  rich  as  from  grass.  I  am  a 
pretty  good  living  lactometer^  as  I  take  about  three  tumblers  full  of  milk, 
as  a  substitute  for  tea,  every  day,  and  I  pronounce  it  as  rich  from  corn- 
fodder  as  from  grass. 

I  am  satisfied,  most  fully,  that  the  corn-fodder  taken  from  2//(r  acres 
was  equal  to  15  tons  of  the  very  best  of  English  hay. 

Excuse  this  tax  on  your  patience,  and  believe  me,  deal"  sir,  your  obe- 
dient servant, 

GEO.  RANDALL. 
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APPENDIX  No.  4. 


From  ihe  C«1:j>;^''^^^' 
THE  CULTURE  OP  THE  SWEET  POTATO. 

TiiC  sweet  potaio  [Conxclrult^s  batatas)  was  introduced  into  England 
previous  to  the  Irisli  potato,  and  was  in  those  days  supposed  to  possess 
the  Qualities  of  restoring  decayed  vigor  to  the  human  frame;  and  conse- 
queiUly  more  frequently  found  in  tlic  shop  of  the  confectioner  than  in  the 
larder  of  the  cook.  It  is  a  native  botli  of  Spain  and  ihe  Canary  islands, 
UTid  was,  as  an  edible,  in  such  bad  rcvute,  tliat  the  renowned  Evelyn^  in 
Lis  \vork  on  gardeiiing.,  as  early  as  the  year  1699,  recommends  that  pota- 
toes sliould  be  planted  in  the  worst  ground.  We  arc  glad  that  we  liv  e  in 
an  age  and  country  where  we  can  say,  plant  sweet  potatoes  in  your  best 
land;  though  in  all  probability,  in  the  days  of  tlie  aiitlior  above  quoted, 
the  promise  of  this  root  v.  as  such  that  it  I'.eld  forth  no  inducements  to  the 
cultivator;  and  certainly  time  has  shown  tlsat  England's  climate  and 
soil  have  proved  uncongenial  to  its  improvement.  There  arc  many,  even 
in  our  southern  country,  at  this  day.  who  take  his  advice,  and  neglect 
this  crop;  from  the  sole  fact,  perhaps,  that  they  themselves  arc  not  fond 
of  potatoes,  not  consulting  the  tastes  of  voracious  hogs  and  cows,  who, 
squealing  and  lowing  for  com  and  liay,  would  le  happily  regaled  with  a 
satisfactory  meal  from  the  potato  pile. 

In  the  south,  we  regard  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  sweet  potato 
as  an  easy  atiainment  It  delights  in  a  sandy,  rather  light,  deep,  and 
well-stirred  soil^  which  must  be  located  on  a  dry  sub-soil,  though  in  some 
instances  we  liavc  seen  good  potatoes  raised  on  clay  lands.  A  moist  at- 
mospliercj  the  temperature  of  which  is  warm,  appears  most  conducive 
to  the  early  growth  and  pleasant  Savor  of  the  sweet  potato. 

From  its  great  use  in  cuiinai-y  concerns,  it  deserves  more  attention  at 
the  hands  of  our  southern  planters  tlian  it  has  as  yet  received.  The  cli- 
mate south  of  So  degrees  has  been  found  admirably  adapted  to  its  groN\  th  : 
and  no  crop  can  be  plante(i  ^hich  v»ill  yield  more  to  the  acre.  The  fine 
effect  whilch  they  give  when  fed  to  milch  cows,  should  make  it  a  favorite 
with  all  who  delight  in  good  milk  and  butter.  When  dried  in  a  brick  oven, 
they  furnisii  the  nmterial  for  making  a  dcliglitful  arid  wholesome  beverage 
in  the  sh?.pe  of  potato  beer.  The  sweet  potato  also  furnishes  a  large  amount 
of  the  vegetable  food  of  slaves  in  the  soutijern  States  during  the  winter 
months;  and  thougii  they  are  generally  cultivated  as  a  provision  crop  by 
most  planters  on  almost  every  jdantation,  the  negroes  cultivate  them  in 
the  ground  vrhich  is  allotted  to  them  for  theii*  own  private  use.  Such  is 
the  partiality  of  the  plantation  negroes  for  potatoes' as  an  article  of  food, 
that,  as  soon  as  the  seas;>n  for  digging  arrives,  they  prefer  an  allowance  of 
this  root  to  any  of  the  cereal  grains.  Indeed,  it  seems  they  were  relished 
uj  our  revolutionary  ancestry ;  for  when  an  embassy  was  sent,  by  the 
British  commander  at  Charlestoii,  to  General  Marion,  in  his  swamp  en- 
campment, that  chivalrous  commander,  v.  ith  his  characteristic  hospitality, 
invited  the  royalist  to  dine  with  him.  The  table  was  arranged;  when  he 
found  <'iichh,  fish,  and  fowl,''  to  consist  of  sweet  potatoes  alone.  He 
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straightway  returned  to  the  British  quarters,  and  expressed  his  opinion 
that  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  to  conquer  men  wlio  could  fight  for  liberty 
on  such  fare  as  roasted  potatoes.  Mr.  John  B.White,  a  talented  and 
gifted  son  of  Carolina,  has  made  this  scene  the  suhjcct  of  a  national  paint- 
ing, vriiich  stands  high  in  the  v/orld  of  art.  In  this  picture  the  negro 
seems  dcliglited  nvore  '^tt^:-^-  style  in  which  his  potatoes  were  roasted,  than 
at  the  amazed  countenance  of  tlie  tory  oMccr. 

To  the  negro  the  potato  is  a  blessing ;  for,  to  the  known  improvidence 
and  carelessiiess  of  this  race  it  is  particularly  adapted,  as  it  requires  no 
culinary  skill  to  make  itbotij  edible  and  palatable,  simple  roasting  in  the 
ashes  being  the  best  preparation  the  cook  can  give  them.  It  is  frequently 
prepared  for  the  table  by  baking,  and  makes  good  custards^  puddings,  and 
pies  ;  the  latter  equalling  rhubarb  pies,  and  made  much  in  the  same  manner. 

If  the  soil  lias  been  exhausted  by  previous  culture,  the  land  should  be 
maifured.  My  fatlier,  Mr.  John  Summer,  who  has  always  been  successful 
in  the  cnUure  of  potatoes,  observes  the  rule  to  manure  broadcast ;  and  for 
this  purpose,  has  prepared  in  the  farm-yard  acompast,  made  by  hauling  in 
oak  leaves,  wiiich,  with  the  adinixture  of  the  manure  of  horses  and  cattle, 
furnisheo  tlie  proper  material ;  and  this,  when  sufficiently  rotted,  is  spread 
broadcast  over  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  general  plan,  however,  in  the 
south,  and  that  which  is  considered  easiest,  is  to  cow-pen  the  ground  in- 
tended for  potatoes,  late  intlie  summer.  When  the  latter  plan  is  followed, 
it  should  be  contiinied  duriiig  the  early  part  of  the  winter,  and  followed 
%vith  frequent  ploughings,  so  that  the  manure  deposited  may  not  evaporate,, 
or  be  washed  away  by  l  ains.  Plough  up  the  land  very  deep  in  January,  to 
wiiich  we  would  recommend  a  sub-soiiing  to  those  wlio  have  the  proper 
implement.  Plough  again,  in  February,  and  in  March  repeat  with  a  like 
plougliing;  immediately  after  which  bed  up  the  land,  with  a  suitable 
plough,  lour  feet  wide  :  upon  tliese  beds  drop  the  potato  slips,  six  or  seven 
inches  apart,  coveriiig  them  with  a  hoe  one  and  a  Iialf  inch  deep,  with 
good  mellow  soil. 

It  sliould  be  remembered  that  the  proper  preparation  of  the  soil  is  of  very 
great  importance  to  the  future  crop.  This  mode  of  planting  in  beds  is 
usually  termed  ridging  ;  and  simply  to  cross  the  beds  into  equal  squares 
v,'ith  their  widtli,  we  can  form  potato  hills  by  drawiiig  up  the  corners  of 
the  squares  w  ith  a  hoe.  We  have  tried  both  hills  and  ridges,  and  have 
no  preference  ;  tiiough  the  soil,  when  planted  in  hills,  is  most  likely  to  be 
w^ashcd  away  by  heavy  rains.  From  three  to  four  slipn  should  be  planted 
\  in  the  hill.  As  soon  as  tl^e  slips  begin  to  sprout,  the  ridges  or  h'dls  should 
>  be  scraped  off  with  the  iioe,  which  v,ill  enable  the  young  plants  to  come 
lip  readily  ;  and  immediately  after  they  have  appeared  above  ground,  the 
beds  should  be  plougiied  down  carefully,  and  the  ploughing  be  performed 
as  close  to  the  plants  as  they  will  bear,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  parent 
slip.  This  w^ill  yield  to  the  young  plants  that  warmth  which  is  so  much 
desired  in  tliis  culture,  and  potatoes  thus  cultivated  wiW  stand  the  summer 
droughts  better  than  those  which  have  been  cultivated  otherwise.  Fre- 
quent ploughing,  with  a  few  times  hoeing,  is  all  that  is  necessary,  until 
the  vines  attain  a  length  which  interferes  with  the  ploughing,  at  which 
peiiod  the  ridges  and  hills  should  be  drawn  up  with  the  hoe,  fuller  than 
they  were  originally,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  they  should  be  hollow  at 
top.  Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  draw  any  soil  on  the  vines ;  and 
therefore,  w  hilst  drawing  up  the  beds  they  should  be  gently  raised  by  the 
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liands.  Just  before  the  vines  reach  the  bottom  of  the  beds,  a  plough  should 
be  run  twice  through  the  rows,  in  order  to  give  them  mellow  earth  to 
root  in.  This  will  serve  to  sustain  the  vines  in  exti^efife^ drought ;  and  as 
the  leaves  are  almost  the  only  organs  \vhich  feed  tuberoiis  r(H)ts^  I  would 
earnestly  recoranieud  an  abandonment  of  the  practice  of  topping  potatoes^ 
or  of  tearing  the  vines  with  a  plouglj.  and  particularly  the  practice  of 
making  a  calf  pasture  of  the  potato  patch  late  in  summer. 

Potatoes  for  planting  should  always  be  raised  from  cuttings,  as  they  are 
geueraily  more  succulent,  and  vegetate  better  in  the  spring  than  those 
which  are  raised  from  small  potatoes;  and  hence  large  potatoes,  bringiug 
stouter  plants,  are  preferable  to  very  small  slips. 

The  product  per  acre  may  be  variously  estimated.  From  two  to  tlireo 
hundred  bushels  are  commonly  produced.  My  father  has  raised  upwards 
of  five  hundred  bushels  of  good  potatoes  to  the  Hcre,  and  from  tw^o  to  three 
hundred  bushels  lias  been  an  average  crop  with  him.  They  were  of  the 
dark  mottled  variety  usually  called  the  Spanish  potato,  wijich,  for  a  gen- 
eral crop,  we  consider  best,  though  any  and  every  sort  should  be  cultivated 
^vhich  are  regarded  of  good  quality  ;  and,  as  there  are  perhaps  more  than 
twenty  appioved  varieties,  we  are  not  advocates  of  any  particular  one. 
The  j  ams  suit  a  sandy  location,  v.hilstthe  dark  Spanish  would  succeed 
better  on  clay  soils.  There  are  several  varieties  with  a  red  skin,  which 
are  much  esteetned  by  some.  The  variety  known  as  the  Bermuda''  are 
perhaps  the  best  early  variety,  and  for  this  reason  a  portion  of  the  crop 
should  be  planted  of  them,  or  some  other  favorite  early  variety.  There 
appears  to  be  only  two  distinct  varieties  of  tlie  yam,  the  yellow^  and  white. 
Both  should  be  cultivated  by  putting  the  slips  in  a  bed,  and  drawing  the 
sprouts  as  they  appear  above  the  ground,  and  plar?ting  them  in  ridges.  In 
tills  way  but  a  comparatively  small  number  of  slips  are  required  of  this 
variety.  For  all  other  varieties  of  the  sv^eet  potato,  we  would  advise  to 
plant  the  root  itself.  The  yam  is  easier  preserved  during  winter,  and 
late  in  spring  is  of  better  flavor  than  any  of  the  other  v^irieties. 

My  friend,  Colonel  R.  F.  W.  Aliston,  of  Georgetown,  during  the  past 
season,  tried  an  experiment,  wliich,  as  it  is  new,  and  upon  the  whole  has 
succeeded  admirably,  I  will  notice  here.  The  land  was  laid  off  in  beds 
four  feet  apart,  air;l  upon  these  tlie  seed  were  planted,  by  laying  them  on 
the  level  ground  eight  inches  apart,  and  covered  over  w  ith  tailings,"  (the 
straw,  &c.,  blow  n  oif  in  winnowing  rice,)  to  the  depth  of  a  foot,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  severe  drought  of  the  past  spring,  the  stand  proved  a  very 
bad  oae;  the  sprouts  appearing  at  the  distance  of  one,  two,  and  three  feet 
apart.  The  pi  ospect.  he  savs,  for  a  crop,  was  very  meager  until  the 
month  of  July,  when  the  plants  which  were  standing  grew  otF  with  a  vigor 
quite  remarkable.  In  consequence  of  the  drought  a  little  earth  was  drawn 
upon  the  beds  once,  and  the  grass  which  showed  itself  was  once  picked 
off.  The  potatoes  were  taken  up  the  second  week  in  November,  and  they 
yielded  283  bushels  of  excellent  roots  to  the  aci'c,  several  of  wliich  were 
exhibited  at  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  State  Agi-icultural  Societjj 
weighing  from  four  to  six  pounds.    They  were  yams. 

Our  plan  for  preserving  potatoes  is  simple.  A  circular  bed  is  formed  8  or 
10  feet  in  diameter;  this  is  raised  a  foot  above  the  surrounding  surface  to 
insure  its  being  dry  ;  on  which  we  place  dry  pine,  straw,  cornstalks,  or 
pine  bark ;  in  the  centre  of  this  we  set  uprit^ht  a  plank  tube,  witli  a  great 
number  of  holes  bored  ia  the  sides ;  around  this  tube  tlie  potatoes  are  piled 
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up  until  the  cone  is  completed  within  a  few  inches  of  the  top  of  the  tube, 
when  t!iey  are  covered  up  with  cornstalks,  pine,  straw,  &c.,  and  lastly  with 
earth  five  or  six  inches  thick.  The  tube  may  be  closed  in  frosty  weather 
by  a  wisp  of  straw.  During  mild  weather  it  should  be  opened  in  order  to 
allow  the  heated  air  arising  from  decayed  or  bruis'jd  potatoes  to  escape. 
With  this,  and  the  addition  of  a  temporary  shelter,  v,e  liave  alw^ays  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  potatoes  during  the  winter. 

We  uniicsitatingly  recommend  that  t^ie  same  land  be  planted  in  potatoes 
each  succeeding  year,  believing  that  the  culture  of  this  crop  adapts  the  soil 
for  the  increased  reproduction  of  the  root,  and  that  the  covering  of  the 
vines,  when  potatoes  are  gathered,  restores  to  the  soil  a  larger  supply  of 
nutrition  than  is  consumed  by  the  production  of  the  crop. 

WM.  SUMMER. 

PoMAiiiA,  Sk  C,  December  18,  1844. 


The  sweel  polatoes. — Our  planting  frieinls  will  find  in  the  following  ar- 
ticle, which  v/e  extract  from  tiie  Yicksburg  Constitutionalist/'  much  val- 
uable information  relative  to  the  above  named  common  and  useful  vege- 
table : 

We  do  not  know  a  more  valuable  edible  plant,  root?  or  vegetable,  than 
the  sweet  potato  ;  its  productiveness  is  really  astonishing — wonderful.  In 
soil  well  adapted  to  its  growth,  we  have  heard  of  1,500  bushels  being 
housed  from  one  acre  ;  we  have  kiiQWii  over  800  saved  to  the  acre  repeat- 
edly ;  and  we  have  evidence  of  1,200  bushels  being  carefully  measured 
from  one  acre  of  a  field  of  ten,  to  decide  a  bet,  many  years  since.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  them  norv  nearly  all  the  year  ;  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty or  extra  labor  in  t!ie  cultivation.  Plants  are  easily  saved  and  kept, 
and  one  bushel  is  quite  enough  to  plant  an  acre. 

*'  Tiie  best  soil  for  sweet  potatoes  is  rich,  loose,  and  new  :  stiif  clay  does 
not  suit  them.  Deep  ploughing  is  just  as  necessary  as  it  is  for  every  other 
agricultural  production.  Let  the  beds  be  made  just  four  feet  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  furrows  between  ;  tlsrow  the  earth  up  wilh  a  heavy  plough  as 
higli  as  possible,  aiid  then  the  hoc  labor  v/ill  be  light  t  make  the  ridges 
eighteen  inches  higli,  and  do  not  make  them  before  your  plants  are  nearly 
ready  to  set,  otherwise  they  may  become  soddy  or  hardened.  The  plants 
are  often  placed  iiiimediately  in  the  ridges  ;  this  ]}lan  may  do  very  well 
when  you  have  .seed  in  abundance  to  plant  and  replant ;  but  we  think  it 
best  to  bed  the  plantings  in  rich  mcllovt^  soil,  elevated  so  as  to  keep  the  wa- 
ter offy  and  narrov/  enough  to  draw  sprouts  without  trampling  them. 
When  they  put  forth  a  leaf  or  two  they  are  ready  to  place  in  the  ridges, 
w  hich  must  be  done  in  rainy  or  moist  weather  ;  and  the  earlier  after  there 
is  no  danger  of  frost,  tlic  better.  In  this  State  ihe  plantings  may  be  bedded 
in  the  latter  part  of  Febj'uary  or  any  time  in  March,  and  the  ridges  prepared 
as  soon  as  t'nc  sprouts  begin  to  appear  handsomely.  They  must  be  kept 
clean  to  secure  a  good  crop ;  carefully  weeded,  and  the  grass  and  weeds 
kept  from  the  vrliole  field.  After  the  vines  begin  to  run,  then  draw  the  soil 
well  upon  the  ridges  again  ;  first  ploughing  carefully  between.  Sweet  po- 
tatoes sell  readily  in  ail  cities,  towns,  and  villages.  There  is  no  better  food 
for  man  or  beast.  The  best  of  the  various  descriptions  is  called,  in  Mis- 
sissippi, yam;  in  J^orth  C^^rolina  it  is  v/eil  known  as  the  pumpkin  Span- 
ish.   The  medicinal  quality  is  valuable  and  important.    When  properljr 
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baked,  ihey  are  very  sweet  Children  arc  very  fond  of  them,  and  they  are 
a  sovereign  remedy  for  the  ^  summer  complaint.'  Horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  hogs  eat  tnem  greedily,  and  fatten  upon  them.  Negroes  are  always 
happy  when  they  have  a  plenty  of  *  sweet  taters,^ — and  negro  children 
ne^'er  want  anything  else.  With  the  least  attention  properly  given,  400 
bushels  to  the  acre  can  be  produced  ;  value  tliem  at  40  cents,  (less  than 
tliey  have  ever  been  sold  for,)  and  you  have  §l60  for  one  acre,  which  in 
cotton  is  not  worth  over  $20.  Sweet  potatoes  cajmot  be  raised  north  ; 
and  our  steamboats  can  find  markets  up  the  Ohio,  Mississip})i,  and  Mis- 
souri, for  tens  of  thousands  of  biishcls." 


VESTAL'S  METHOD  OF  CULTIVATING  SWEET  POTATOES. 

BirecHons  for  sprGuthig  sweet  polatoes. — First :  In  a  bed  of  earih  make 
a  box  by  setting  boards  or  ])]anks  edgevvise  on  the  ground,  and  put  in  of 
good  stable  manure  about  a  foot  in  depth,  over  which  spread  good  rich 
earth  to  the  depth  of  tv/o  inches;  upon  this  lay  the  potatoes,  so  near  as  al- 
most to  touch  each  other,  and  cover  them  fi'om  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches 
deep  witli  good  loose  earth.  If  the  nigists  arc  cold,  this  bed  must  be  care- 
fully and  seasonably  covered  with  strav>^,  or  some  other  warm  covc?  ing,  to 
keep  the  potatoes  from  chilling  or  freezing.  Uncover  the  bed  tlie  next 
morning,  or  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  warm  enough.  If  at  any  time  the 
bed  become  too  dry,  water  it  in  the  evening  with  branch  or  rain  water  ; 
but  if  well  or  spring  water  is  used,  it  sliould  Jjave  stood  in  the  sun  during 
the  day  precediiig.  The  manure  put  in  the  box  should  be  horse  manure, 
fresh  from  the  stable,  and  should  not  be  more  than  half  rotten  ;  for  if 
wholly  rotten  it  will  contain  no  heat,  and  of  course  will  not  warm  the  bed. 
There  is  danger  of  making  the  bed  too  warm,  and  thereby  spoiling  the  po- 
tatoes. To  find  if  the  bed  be  too  warm,  put  your  hand  into  it  some  dis- 
tance below  the  surface.  If  you  find  it  to  be  too  warm.,  cool  it  by  water- 
ing it.  If  the  manui-ehe  kept  very  v.  et,  it  v,'ill  not  heat ;  nor  will  it  heat 
if  very  dry.  It  ought  to  be  kept  moderately  moist,  in  order  that  the  heat 
may  be  regular,  find  of  the  proper  temperature.  It  may  be  kept  tolera- 
bly wet  alter  tiie  plants  begiii  to  come  up,  if  the  weat'her  is  warm.  When 
the  plant  is  three  inclies  higlj,  it  will  do  to  set  in  tlsc  ridge  or  hill. 

Bircctions  for  planting  and  raising  sweet  potatoes.' — Put  two  plpjits  in  a 
hii!  ;  set  them  two  oi'  three  inches  apart,  and  make  tlic  top  of  tiieliill  suffi- 
ciently hollow  to  hold  about  a  pint  of  water.  Set  th,e  plant  a  little  deeper 
in  the  hill  than  it  vras  in  the  hot  bed.  Do  not  wait  for  rain  in  order  to 
plant.  If  t!ic  wciithcr  be  dry,  jflantthem  in  (he  evening,  and  ]mt  about  a 
pint  of  water  to  each  hill ;  if  spring  or  Vv^ell  water  is  used,  it  .-hould  have 
stood  in  the  sun  the  day  preceding,  as  before  remarked.  It  is  better  to 
plant  in  tlie  dry  time  and  water  tiicm,  tlian  w  hen  the  gi  ound  is  too  wet ;  for 
when  the  weather  becomes  dry,  the  ground  will  bake  and  retard  the  grov/th 
of  the  plant.  The  grouiid  sliould  be  prepared  when  it  is  dry,  and  the 
platiting  done  wlicn  there  is  a  prospect  of  rain  ;  but  if  it  should  not  rain, 
the  plant  should  be  watered.  The  plants  may  be  planted  in  ridges  ;  and 
when  tlicy  are  tiius  planted,  place  them,  i'vom  ciglit  to  ten  i;sclies  apart. 
When  planted  in  hills,  put  two  spi  outs  in  a  comiuon  sized  hill — o!ieis  bet- 
ter than  three  ;  if  th.e  iiiil  is  small,  one  is  better  than  two.    When  the 
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patcli  is  large  enough,  they  should  be  ploughed,  for  they  do  the  best  when 
thus  cultivated.  I  plongli  mine  each  way  once,  and  sometimes  oftener. 
At  tlie  first  ploughing,  I  scrape  the  weeds  and  grass  from  the  Jiills  and 
draw  a  little  loose  dirt  round  the  plants ;  draw  up  but  little  dirt  the  first 
time  you  work  them,  for  tlie  hills  will  v.  arm  tlirough  better  when  sniall. 
When  ploughed  the  last  time,  hill  them  up  ;  do  this  the  last  of  July  or 
first  of  x\ugust.  If  the  vines  have  grown  across  the  furrows,  turn  them  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  hill ;  hoe  the  side  thus  left  bare  ;  then  turn 
them  back  and  hoe  the  other  side  ;  never  wind  the  vines  upon  the  top  of  the 
hill — it  will  prevent  tlie  sun  from  vrarming  it  as  much  as  requisite  to  the 
full  growtli  of  the  potato.  The  vines  should  not  be  cut  off;  if  they  grov/ 
very  rank  I  pull  them  loose  from  the  ground,  and  drop  them  down  again ; 
this  is  to  prevejit  the  little  sprouts  from  growing  and  incumbering  tlje  hill 
Avith  a  brood  of  small  stringy  potatoes.  I  prefer  this  mode  to  cutting  tliem 
off.  The  potatoes  are  not  hurt  by  a  light  frost  or  two;  they  should  be 
dug  as  soon  as  the  frost  kills  the  vines,  as  the  growth  of  the  potato  will 
then  cease.    If  dug  before  much  rain  they  will  not  be  injured. 

If  any  person  is  desirous  of  further  information  respecting  the  proper 
culture  of  the  sweet  potato,  if  t!iey  will  call  on  me  at  my  residence,  I  will 
show  them  my  potato  ground,  and  give  all  furtlier  information.  I  am 
aware  that  the  opinion  prevails  to  a  very  considerable  extent  tliat  the  sweet 
potato  can  only  be  cultivated  to  advantage  in  the  southern  States;  but  I 
am  satisfied,  from  thorough  observation  and  experience,  that  this  opinion 
is  erroneous.  Any  (juality  of  soil  that  will  produce  good  corn  will  pro- 
duce good  sweet  potatoes  ;  and  they  will  mature  in  any  climate  that  the 
common  yellow  or  flint  corn  will.  If  the  weather  will  permit,  I  usually 
comEnence  planting  about  the  first  of  May,  and  I  have  raised  good  pota- 
toes from  a  planting  -the  last  of  June.  The  mode  of  sprouting  the  potato 
in  a  warm  bed  possesses  many  advantages  over  that  of  planting  them  in 
the  hill.  If  the  potato  is  planted  in  the  hill  before  the  earth  becomes 
warmed  by  the  sun,  they  will  rot ;  and  at  best,  it  will  take  some  tlu'ee  or  four 
times  the  length  of  time  for  tliem  to  sprout  in  the  hill  that  it  would  in  the 
warm  bed,  and  the  plant  can  be  ready  to  transplant  from  the  warm  bed  to 
the  hill  as  early  as  it  would  do  to  plant  the  potato,  by  which  some  tliree  or 
four  V,  eeks'  (at  least)  saving  of  time  will  be  had  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  which  is  a  desideratum  that  is  all-important  in  a  climate  where  the 
season  is  short ;  and  furtliermore,  by  this  means  a  peck  of  seed  may  be 
made  to  plant  at  least  ten  times  as  much  ground  as  it  v>^ould  if  originally 
planted  in  the  hill.  Some  persons,  when  they  take  the  plant  from  the 
warm  bed,  cut  off  a  portion  of  the  potato  x^'ith  the  plant.  This  I  am  satis- 
fied is  an  improper  mode,  as  the  portion  of  tlie  potato  set  in  the  hill  with 
the  plant  is  liable  to  sprout,  thereby  producing  in  the  same  iiill  too  many 
plants  and  of  difTerent  growths ;  in  consequence  of  which,  a  great  many 
small  and  stringy  potatoes  are  produced,  and  none  of  the  potatoes  will  be 
so  hirge  and  fine  as  if  the  plant  alone  is  set  in  the  hill.  The  best  mode 
to  remove  the  plains  from  the  warm  bed,  when  they  become  large  enough, 
is  to  take  the  plant  between  the  tliumb  and  finger,  close  to  the  ground, 
pressing  on  t!ie  ground  with  the  other  hand  so  as  to  prevent  llie  potato 
from  being  moved  in  its  bed;  then  pull  the  plant  directly  up  ;  hj  this 
means  the  bed  will  continue  to  proiliicc  plants  for  five  or  six  weeks. 

It  has  been  contended  tliat  sweet  potatoes  will  only  grov/  in  sandy 
ground,  but  i  have  proved  this  opinion  to  be  fallacious.    Ground  tliat  is 
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clayey,  and  even  hard,  will  produce  good  crops  of  them,  but  it  should  be 
manured.  The  best  way  to  manure  the  ground,  after  it  has  been  ploughed, 
and  if  cloddy  harrowed,  is  to  furrow  it  off  as  you  would  to  plant  corn  ; 
then  take  ard  put  a  good  shoA^elful  of  horse  manure  in  the  furrows  where 
tliley  cross,  then  make  your  hill  over  it ;  it  keeps  tlie  ground  loose  and 
warm,  and  greatly  promotes  the  growth  of  the  potato.  Good  crops  of  po- 
tatoes may  be  raised  for  a  succession  of  years  off  the  same  piece  of 
ground. 

I  intend  to  keep  on  hand  a  large  quantity  of  seed,  with  which  i  can  sup- 
ply orders  from  almost  any  section  of  the  Union.  Persons  living  at  any 
great  distance  had  better  procure  seed  and  sprout  them  at  home  ;  but  from 
the  last  of  April  to  the  last  of  June,  I  expect  to  keep  on  hand,  at  my  resi- 
dence in  Cambridge  city,  Wayne  county,  Indiana,  a  supply  of  sprouts,  or 
plants,  suilicient  to  supply  all  demands.  They  can  be  sent  a  hundred 
miles  or  more,  and  grow  well.  Persons  sending  for  plants  should  send  a 
box  or  basket;  a  half-bushel  basket  will  hold  a  thousand  or  more. 

In  order  that  the  public  may  be  enabled  to  form  some  idea  as  it  regards 
the  quantity  of  potatoes  that  may  be  raised  on  a  given  piece-  of  ground,  I 
have  taken  some  trouble  to  have  some  of  my  neighbors,  to  whom  1  had 
sold  plants,  measure  their  crops  and  the  ground  they  grew  on.  The 
following  certificates  will  show  the  result.  Before  presenting  which,  how- 
ever, I  would  state  that  I  measured  the  crop  of  my  own  raising  the  present 
year,  and  the  ground  it  grew  on,  and  the  result  shwed  a  yield  of  tMee 
hundred  and  7iinety-seven  bushels  per  acre. 

Ceriijicates^ 

Cambkidge  City,  Bemnher  18,.  1844. 
This  is  to  certify,  that  the  present  year  I  raised  a  crop  of  sweet  pota- 
toes from  seed  procured  from  Aaron  H.  Yestal,  of  this  place,  which  I  as- 
certaineds  by  measuring  the  ground  and  crop,  to  be  a  yield  oi four  hundred^ 
and  eiMn  hnshds  per  acre.  I  raised  a  crop  on  the  same  piece  of  ground 
last  year,  from  plants  which  I  procured  from  Mr.  Yestal,  that  suri^ssed, 
both  in  quantity  and  in  the  size  of  the  potato,  the  present  crop,  i  have 
raised  the  sweet  potato  in  the  Middle  district,  in  Kentucky,  and  have  seen 
tlieir  crops  in  both  North  and  South  Carolina,  but  have  never  raised  or 
seen  better  potatoes  than  those  above  stated.    ^^^^  ^^^^ 

Oambkidge  CiTT,  December  18,  1B44. 
This  is  to  certify,  that  t!ic  present  year  I  raised  a  crop  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, on  quite  a  rough  piece  of  ground,  from  plants  obtained  from  Aaroii 
H.  Vestal,  of  Cambridge  city,  which  produced  a  yieUl  oi  fkree  '^unared 
andfjteen  hnshds  to  the  acre.  ^^^^  WERKING. 

Cambkibge  City,  December  18,  1844. 
This  is  to  certify,  that  I  raised  a  crop  of  sweet  potatoes  the  P^^ent  year 
from  plants  that  1  obtained  from  Aaron  H.  Vesta  ,  of  this  f^f^JJ'fj^ 
measure  the  crop,  but  I  should  judge  that  the  j  ieW  was  not  s''«-t  «f f « 
hundred  and  Jifiy  bushels  per  acre.    I  have  seen  the  best  crops  of  potatoes 
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that  are  raised  in  Maryland,  but  I  have  never  seen  finer  ones  than  tliose  I 
raised  tliis  year.  I  ate  potatoes  last  April  tlmt  were  kept  over  winter  by 
Mr.  Vestal,  that  tasted  as  fresh  and  sweet  as  when  dug  from  the  hiii.  1  pur- 
chased a  right  from  him  for  keeping  potatoes  through  the  winter,  and 
Itave  put  up  my  crop  as  it  directs.  So  far  my  potatoes  have  kept  well, 
and  I  jiave  no  l^esitation  in  saying  that  Mr.  Yestal's  mode  of  cultivating 
*  and  keeping  the  sweet  potato  is  the  best  I  have  ever  seen,  and  one  that 
will  prove  of  great  value  to  the  community. 

WILLIAM  CON  WELL. 

Charlottesyille,  Hancock  Co.,  January  1,  1845. 
This  is  to  certify,  that  1  raised  sweet  potatoes  from  sprouts  procured 
from  A.  H.  Vestal,  of  Cambridge  city,  Indiana,  and  after  measuring  the 
ground  and  the  yield  of  potatoes,  find  that  the  yield  w  as  at  the  rate  of 
two  hundred  and  ninety  hnshels  per  acre,  I  also  have  purchased  from  him 
a  5'ight  to  keep  sweet  potatoes  through  the  winter  ;  and  on  this  day  the 
potatoes  are  as  fresh  and  as  good  as  when  first  dug  from  the  ground.  I 
have  upwards  of  one  hundred  bushels  that  1  am  keeping  over,  and  am 
well  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  they  are  kept. 

HENRY  LEHMAN. 


-    Fiom  ibe  Indiana  Faraier  aud  Gardiner. 
POTATO  CROP. 

The  potato  ci  op  has  never  been  as  much  attended  to  in  this  region  as  in 
New"  York  and  New  England.  We  believe,  however,  that  its  vahie  is  be- 
coming apparent,  and  that  potatoes  will  be  produced  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent than  hitherto.  Reserving  some  remarks  of  our  own  to  a  future  num- 
ber, we  insert  the  methods  of  cultivation  einployed  by  eminent  cultivators. 

Suurrier^s  method  of  cultivation, — '-^  Be  careful^"  says  he,  to  procure 
some  good  sets  ;  that  is,  to  pick  a  quantity  of  tiic  best  kind  of  potatoes  per- » 
fectly  sound  and  of  a  tolerable  large  size ;  these  are  to  be  prepared  for  plant- 
ing by  cutting  each  root  into  two,  three,  and  more  pieces,  minding  particu- 
larly that  each  piece  be  furnished  with  at  least  one  or  two  eyes,  wiiich  is 
suflicient.  Being  thus  prepared,  they  are  to  be  planted  in  rows  not  less 
than  eighteen  inches  distance ;  if  they  are  to  be  plouglied  between,  they 
must  not  be  less  than  three  feet,  and  if  four  feet  apart  the  more  eligible.'* 

*•  The  best  method  I  have  found  by  experience  is  to  make  a  trench  either 
with  the  spade  or  plough,  about  five  inches  deep,  aj^d  putting  long  dung  or 
straw  at  the  bottom,  and  laying  the  sets  on  it  at  tiieir  proper  distances, 
which  is  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  apart,  covering  them  with  mould. 
They  must  be  kept  clean  from  weeds." 

Mr.  KnighVs  plan. — He  recommends  the  planting  of  whole  potatoes, 
and  those  »nly  which  are  of  fine  medium  size — none  to  be  of  less  v\  cight 
tljan  four  ounces.  The  early  sorts,  and,  indeed,  all  wliich  seldom  attain  a 
greater  height  than  two  feet,  arc  to  be  planted  about  four  or  five  inches 
apart  in  the  rows,  centre  from  centre,  ihe  crown  ends  upwards^  the  rows  to 
be  from  two  feet  six  inches  to  three  feet  asunder.  The  5ate  potatoes,  wiiicli 
produce  a  Imnlm  ab^ve  three  feet  in  height," are  to  be  planted  five  or  six 
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inches  apart,  centre  from  centre,  in  rows  four  or  five  feet  asunder.  Tlic 
potatoes  to  point  north  and  south,  and  to  be  well  manin  ed." 

Mackenzie's  plan. — *'Work  the  ground  until  it  is  completely  reduced 
and  free  from  root  weeds.  Tlirce  ploiighings,  with  frequent  harrowings 
and  rollings,  are  necessary  in  both  cases,  before  the  land  is  in  a  suitable 
condition.  ^Yhen  this  is  accomplished,  form  tlie  drills  ;  place  the  manure 
in  the  drills,  plant  above  it,  reverse  the  drills  for  covering  it  and  the  seed, 
then  harrow  the  drills  in  length. 

It  is  not  advantageous  to  cut  the  seed  into  small  slips  :  for  the  strength  ' 
of  the  stem  at  the  outset  depends  in  direct  proportion  to  the  vigor  and 
power  of  the  seed  plant.  The  seed  plant,  therefore,  ouglit  to  be  large— 
rarely.smaller  than  the  fouith  part  of  the  potato:  and  if  the  seed  is  of 
small  size,  one-half  of  the  potato  may  be  profitably  used.  At  all  events^ 
rather  err  in  giving  over-large  seed  than  in  making  it  too  small ;  because,  f 
by  the  first  error,  no  great  loss  can  ever  be  sustained  ;  whereas,  by  the 
other,  a  feeble  and  late  crop  may  be  tlie  consequence.  When  the  seed  is 
properly  cut,  it  requires  from  ten  to  twelve  hundred  weight  of  potatoes, 
from  twelve  and  a  half  to  fifteen  bushels,  where  the  rows  are  at  twenty- 

-  seven  inches  distance ;  but  this  generally  depends  greatly  upon  the  size 
of  the  potatoes  used.  If  they  are  large,  a  greater  weight  may  be  re- 
quired ;  but  the  extra  quantity  will  be  abundantly  repaid  by  the  superiori- 
ty of  the  crop,  which  large  seed  usually  produces.  Plant  early  in  May.'' 
Barnum's  plan, — Plough  deep  and  pulverize  well  by  thoroughly  har- 
rowing ;  manure  with  compost,  decomposed  vegeta.bles,  or  barn-yard  ma- 
nure ;  the  latter  is  preferable.  When  coarse  or  raw  manure  is  used,  it  must 
be  spread  and  ploughed  in  immediately.  Stiff  clay  soil  should  always  be 
ploughed  the  fall  previous.  Lay  your  land  in  drills  twenty-seven  inches 
apart,  with  a  small  plough,  calculated  for  turning  a  deep  narrow  furrow, 
running  north  and  south ;  lay  on  the  bottom  of  the  drills  two  inches  of 
well  rotted  barn-yard  manure,  or  its  equivalent,  then  drop  your  potatoes, 
if  of  the  common  size,  or  what  is  more  important,  that  they  retain  the 
usual  quantity  of  eyes ;  if  more,  they  should  be  cut  to  prevent  too  many 
stalks  shooting  up  together;  put  a  single  potato  in  the  drills  or  trenches 
ten  inches  apart;  the  first  should  remain  uncovered  until  the  second  one 
is  deposited,  to  place  them  diagonally  in  the  drills,  which  will  afford  m,orc 
space  between  the  potatoes  one  way  than  if  laid  at  riglit  angles  in  the 
rows.  The  covering  may  be  performed  with  a  hoe,  first  hauling  in  the 
furrow  raised  on  each  side  tlie  drill;  then  carerully  take  from  the  centre 
of  the  space  the  soil  to  finish  the  coveriiig  to  the  depth  of  three  asid  a  half 
or  four  inches.  By  taking  the  earth  from  tlse  centre  of  tlie  space  on  either  j  ] 
side  to  the  widtli  of  three  inches,  it  will  leave  a  driiiii  of  six  inches  in  the 
centre  of  the  space,  ar-d  a  hill  of  fourteen  Indies  in  vvidth  gently  descend- 
ing from  the  dj*lll  to  the  drain ;  the  width  and  depth  of  the  drill  will  be 
sufficient  to  protect  the  plant  against  any  injurious  effects  of  a  scorching 
sun  or  drenching  rain.  The  drains  in  the  centre  will  at  all  times  be 
found  sulticient  to  pass  off  the  surplus  water. 

"  When  the  plant  makes  its  appearaiice  above  the  surface,  the  following 
mixture  may  be  used  :  for  eacli  acre  take  one  busliel  of  plaster  and  two 
bushels  of  good  ashes,  and  sow  it  broadcast  as  even  as  ])GSsible.    A  moist 

.   day  is  preferable  for  this  operation  ;  for  want  of  it,  a  still  evening  will  do. 
The  operation  of  hilliiig  sliould  be  performed  once,  and  once  ouhji  du- 
ring the  season  :  if  repeated  after  tlie  potato  is  ior|;icu,  it  will  cause  yociDg 
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shoots  to  spring  up,  which  retards  the  growtli  of  the  potato  and  diminishes 
its  size.  If  weeds  spring  up  at  any  time,  they  should  be  ke])t  dow^n  by  the 
hand  or  hoe,  which  can  be  done  without  disturbing  tlie  growth  of  tbe  stalk. 

My  manner  of  hoebi^  or  hilling  is  not  to  haul  in  the  earth  from  the 
space  between  tlic  hiils  or  rows,  but  to  bring  on  fresii  earth  sufficient  to 
raise  the  hill  around  the  j)lant  one  and  a  half  or  two  inches  ;  in  a  wet 
season,  the  lesser  quantit}^  will  be  sufficient ;  in  a  dry  one,  the  larger  will 
not  be  found  too  much.  The  substance  for  this  purpose  may  consist  of  the 
scrapings  of  ditches  or  filthy  streets,  or  the  earth  from  a  barn-yard  that  re- 
quires levelling.  Wliere  convenient,  it  may  be  taken  from  swamps,  marslies, 
or  the  beds  and  banks  of  rivers  or  small  sluggish  streams  at  low  w  ater.  If 
planted  on  a  clay  soil,  fresh  loam  taken  at  any  depth  from  the  surface,  even 
if  it  partakes  largely  of  fine  sand,  will  be  found  an  excellent  top-dressing. 
If  planted  on  a  loamy  soil,  tlie  earth  taken  from  clay  pits,  clay,  or  slaty 
soil,  w  ill  answer  a  valuable  purpose  ;  in  fact,  there  are  but  fov^'  farms  in  the 
country  but  wliat  may  be  furnished  with  some  suitable  substance  for  top- 
dressing,  if  sought  for.  The  hoeing  and  hilling  may  be  performed  with 
facility  by  the  aid  of  a  horse  and  cart,  the  liorse  travelling  in  the  centre  of 
a  space  between  the  drills,  the  cart-wheels  occupying  the  two  adjoining 
ones,  thereby  avoiding  any  disturbance  or  injury,  to  the  growing  plants." 

Mr.  Barnum's  method  attracted  great  attention  at  the  east,  from  the  fact 
that  he  actually  raised  from  one  tliousand  to  fifteen  liundred  bushels  of 
potatoes  to  the  acre  !  When  this  w  as  first  published,  it  was  received  with 
great  incredulity ;  calls  were  made  for  the  method  of  cultivation,  which 
drew  forth  an  elaborate  article  from  Mr.  B.,  of  ^vhich  the  above  is  but  a 
morsel.  Jt  afterw^ards  was  stated,  and  the  most  authentic  and  unquestion- 
able evidence  adduced  in  proof,  that  Mr.  Barnum  raised,  upon  experiment, 
at  the  rate  of  more  than  three  tliousand  bushels  to  the  acre.  Now,  although 
the  labor  and  the  great  amount  of  seed  required  would  prevent  the  culti- 
vation of  many  acres  of  land  thus,  yet  it  is  worth  a  trial  in  a  small  w\ay ; 
and  if  one  acre  can  be  made  to  produce  one  thousand  bushels,  it  will  be  as 
much  as  is  usually  dug  from  five  acres  ;  and  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
labor  and  seed  for  five  acres  are  not  more  tlian  that  required  by  Mr.  B.'s 
rnetliod  for  one.    [Ed.  Ind.  Farmer  and  Gardener. 

Mr.  J.  Robinson' s  plan, — lie  says  :  *'lf  I  plant  low  ground,  I  plough 
TT.y  ground  in  beds  in  a  dilTcrent  direction  for  the  water  to  drain  oil',  tlien 
harrow^  Icngtliwise  of  Vaq,  furrovrs  ?.nd  small  lands.  Having  a  number  of 
them,  side  and  fide,  I  take  a  light  sharp  liorse-harrow,  and  hari-ovr  cross - 
w^isc  of  the  beds,  w  hich  puls  enzes  the  ground  and  fits  it  well  for  planting, 
leaving  a  small  space  between  t!ic  rows,  wliic'i  answers  for  two  purposes, 
one  foi-  a  guide  for  the  rows  for  dropping  :  ^his  is  done  by  dropping  in  the 
middle  of  the  tracks  of  the  harrow,  which  is  easily  and  correctly  performed 
by  any  small  boy.  It  also  serves  com[)letc]y  to  fill  up  all  cracks  or  holes, 
the  seed  lying  fair  and  easy.  I  then  drop  my  manure  directly  over  the 
seed  potatoes,  and  when  covered  up,  the  seed  is  safe  from  inundation,  by 
being  some  inches  above  the  surrounding  surface;  the  seed  lies  warm  un- 
der this  manure;  the  rains  drain  into  the  cuddle  furrov/s.  I  plant  three 
feet  distance.  It  takes  the  most  ot  the  surface  that  is  pulverized  to  cover 
the  potatoes  ;  and  by  tlic  time  t!iey  are  twice  well  lioed,  my  hills  are  as  I 
want  them  to  be.  They  naturally  rise  higli  above  the  suriacc  in  the  (brni 
of  a  sugar  loaf;  this  hill  is  to  iuii\  o-x  licaiy  raisis,  i^iid  it  i^atui'aliy  keeps 
the  potatoci^  Irom  b(^ng  too  molst^  and  they  are  often  ijijured  thereby.  I 
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have  found  that  three  feet  each  way  is  the  most  proper  distance  to  insure  a 
^ood  crop.  I  plant  three  common  sized  potatoes  in  the  hill ;  it  is  no  use  to 
cut  them  :  if  cut  small^  the  vines  come  up  small  and  weak,  grow  fast,  and 
fall  down/' 

The  fallowing  method  w^e  take  from  an  able  writer  in  the  Loiiisvilie 
Journal,  signing  himself  Ghazies  : 

''The  ground  selected  for  potatoes  should  be  drr^  where  no  surface 
wa,ter  will  rest.  It  sliould  be  rich  :  if  not  naturpJly  so,  it  must  be  m?.de 
^so  hj  a  suHicient  quantity  of  good  manure.  It  should  be  ploughed  twice^ 
and  at  least  twelve  inches  deep.  After  the  first  ploughing,  it  should  be 
harrowed  and  cross  harrowed  ;  and,  after  the  second  plougliing,  harrowed 
again ;  and  if  not  very  friable  and  free  from  clods,  it  sh.ouid  then  be  rolled. 
•  The  mould  cannot  be  too  Pine,  as  on  the  depth  of  the  ploughing  and  fine- 
fiess  of  the  earth  depends  the  retention  of  that  moisture  so  indispensable  to  i 
the  Jicalth  and  maturing  of  all  bulbous  roots  in  particular.  The  ground 
thus  prepared  should  tlien  be  opened  off  in  drills,  tliree  feet  from  the  centre 
of  one  to  the  centre  of  the  other,  and,  if  practicable,  running  north  and 
south.  Wlien  opened,  if  manure  is  to  be  applied,  it  must  then  be  hauled 
in  carts.  The  horse  going  down  between  the  drills,  tlse  bed  of  the  cart 
Yvil]  cover  two  drills,  where  the  manure  can  be  pulled  out  at  intervals, 
in  quantity  sufficient  not  only  for  the  two  drills  described,  but  for  one  on 
each  side  in  addition  ;  ail  of  which  one  hand,  following  with  a  fork,  can 
easily  distribute  and  spread  in  the  four  drills.  ^ 

This  done,  the  ground  is  ready  for  tlic  seed.  I  shall  first  describe  the 
whole  of  the  cultivation  and  liarvesting  necessary,  and  then  speak  of  the 
seed  and  its  preparation  separately.  The  seed  should  be  dropped  in  {he 
manure,  twelve  inches  apart ;  and  as  quickly  as  a  drill  is  planted,  the  plough 
should  follow  and  cover  it  in.  The  double  mould-board  plough,  which  is. 
the  proper  implement  for  the  business,  will  cover  tvvo  drills  by  going  onc@ 
lip  and  once  down  the  field;  if  the  single  mould-boaul  plough  is  used,  it 
will  of  course  cover  but  one  drill  by  the  same  operation.  When  your 
gronnd  is  thus  gone  over,  your  land  will  all  be  in  high  drills,  and  can  rest 
so  for  about  one  week,  when  you  must  take  a  two-horse  harrow,  and  har- 
row your  drills  across^  leaving  your  field  as  level  as  before  your  drills  were 
opened.  There  is  no  danger,  as  some  would  sujipose,  oi  disturbing  your 
seed.  In  a  few  days,  w  hen  you  can  see  your  plants  distinctly  above  ground, 
from  one  end  of  your  drills  to  the  other,  you  must  take  your  one-horse 
plough,  and  go  up  and  down  each  drill,  running  the  land  side  of  your 
plough  as  close  to  the  plant  on  each,  side  as  you  safely  can,  throwing  the 
earth  away  from  it,  which  operation  will  leave  your  field  in  raised  drills 
betv/ecn  your  plants.  In  a  few  days  after  this,  you  take  your  double  mould- 
board  plough,  and  go  down  the  centre  of  the  blank  drills,  covering  al!  your 
plants  nearly  out  of  sight,  observing  as  you  go  along  that  the  weight  of 
earth  is  tiirovvn  against  and  not  on  the  plants.  Then,  in  some  days  after, 
when  your  plants  are  well  over  the  top  of  your  drills,  take  your  scuilie — 
an  implement  not  unlike  your  cultivator  in  this  countiw,  and  for  which 
the  cultivator  can  be  substituted — and  go  over  your  whole  field  between  the 
drills,  giving  the  earth  a  good  stirring,  and  not  be  afraid  of  encroachiitg  a 
little  at  each  side  on  the  drill,  xlttliis  stage,  a  boy  should  follow  the  scuf- 
fle, and  puli  up  any  weeds  that  appear  on  the  top  or  sides  of  tlie  drills.  In 
a  few  davs  after  this,  when  'your  plants  are  strong  and  well  up,  you  go 
down  the  centre  bet\yeen  the  drills,  with  your  double  mould-board  plough? 
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the  wings  well  apart,  and  throw  the  earth  v/eil  up  to  the  plants.  This 
must  sometinie'S  finish  the  cultivation,  if  the  vines  have  spread  and  are 
closed  too  much,  but  generally  the  vines  w^ill  allow  it,  and  the  crop  be 
much  benefited  bv  one  more  sciifiling;  but  this  time  take  particular  care 
not  to  disturb  the  drill  at  the  bottom,  as  the  bulbs  are  now^  forming  and 
spreading  ;  then  gently  run  your  double  mould-board  plougli  through  the 
whole  field  again,  narrowing  the  wings  of  it,  wliich  will  have  the  effect  of 
adding  the  eartij,  and  compressing  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  drill,  where  the 
bulbs  are  forming,  rather  than  throwing  it  up  to  the  stalk  at  top,  where 
there  is  sufficient  already.    This  finishes  tlie  cultivation. 

•'To  prepare  the  seed,  you  must  select  well  shaped,  even  potatoes,  not 
too  small  nor  too  large.  Cut  them,  leaving  one  good  eye  at  least  to  every 
set ;  prepare  them  from  two  to  three  weeks,  at  least,  before  you  plant ;  ami 
each  day  as  you  cut,  roll  your  sets  in  pulverized  lime,  and  spread  them 
on  the  barn  floor  to  dry  ;  when  dry,  heap  tficm  in  a  corner  till  taken  out 
to  plant.  If  this  plan  is  pursued,  and  the  ground  selected  and  prepared 
as  directed,  you  may  rest  satisfied  tliat  so  sure  as  the  laws  of  nature  are 
invariable,  and  that  like  effects  follow  like  causes,  as  sure  will  a  good  and 
sound  crop  of  potatoes  be  produced  in  this  climate,  with  no  variation  in 
the  result  except  what  may  be  occasioned  by  tiie  vicissitudes  of  the  seasorj. 

•'Ten  tons  of  potatoes,  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds  to 
the  ton,  is  considered  a  fair  crop  in  Ireland.  Twelve  tons  an  extra  one — 
equal  to  three  hundred  and  seventy  bushels  the  first,  and  four  hundred  and 
forty-four  bushels  the  second  ;  allowing  sixty  pounds  to  the  bushel,  which 
I  have  found  to  be  about  the  average  weight  of  a  bushel  here.  I  have 
grown  four  crops  of  potatoes  in  this  country,  in  two  different  situations 
and  latitudes,  (six  acres  the  smallest  quantity  cultivated  any  Reason.) 
Each  crop  w^as  treated  in  every  particular  as  here  described,  and  in  three 
instances  out  of  the  four  I  got  a  little  over  four  hundred  measured  bushels 
to  the  acre.  The  fourth  crop  was  only  about  three  hundred  and  fihy 
bushels  to  the  acre,  caused  by  tlie  peculiarity  of  the  season,  which  produced 
an  almost  entire  failure  witli  my  neighbors,  under  their  management." 


From  the  C  altivalor  of  Octobe 1  SiK 
CULTURE  OF  THE  POTATO  IN  SCOTL  AND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Albany  Cultivator : 

I  shall  now  detail  to  you  the  most  approved  practice  in  regard  to  the 
cultivation  of  tlie  different  crops,  and  shall  devote  this  letter  to  that  of 
potatoes,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  the  rotation  in 
the  district  in  which  it  is  reared. 

The  land,  which  the  previous  season  had  been  under  oats,  is  ploughed 
before  the  w^inter  frosts  set  in,  with  a  furrow"  varying  in  depth  from  eight 
to  nine  or  ten  inches.  In  giving  the  first  furrow  for  any  of  the  fallow  crops,, 
it  is  considered  good  practice  to  cleave  dow  n  the  ridges,  taking  care,  how- 
ever, to  preserve  the  original  furrows,  if  the  land  is  not  thoroughly  drained. 
The  advantages  of  this  plan  are,  the  levelling  of  the  field,  t!ius  rendering 
the  subsequent  cross-ploughing  more  perfect  and  more  easily  accoiriplish- 
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ed.  It  also  riiTords  greater  facilities  for  the  escape  of  sudden  and  severe 
falls  of  rain  on  imdj^aiDed  or  retentive  soils,  and  more  perfectly  exposes  all 
parts  of  the  soil  to  the  action  of  the  frost  during  winter.  The  land  having 
been  ploughed  in  the  inanrier  alreadj  described,  and  that  wlien  it  is  not 
too  miicli  saturated  with  moisture^  t'ne  fiirrows  at  the  headlands  and  tlie 
watercourses  are  cleaned  out,  so  as  to  prevent  any  water  from  lodging. 

When  the  drying  winds  of  March  have  fairly  set  in^  and  the  land  is  re- 
lieved of  that  excess  of  moisture  which  usually  prevails  through  the  win- 
ter, tlie  field  is  harrowed  so  as  to  ])nlverize  the  surface,  and  is  tlien 
plougiied  in  a  direction  across  the  ridges.  This  furrow  is  generally  eleven 
or  tvvTlve  inches  in  depth,  or  as  deep  as  the  plorsgh  will  work.  It  is  then 
harrowed  with  four  or  five  turnsj  and  rolled  if  found  necessary ;  after 
whicli,  it  again  receives  a  double  turn  of  the  harrows,  and  the  rout  weeds 
which  have  been  brought  to  the  surface,  and  freed  of  adhering  soil  by  the 
different  operations,  are  carefully  collected  into  heaps  by  bands  of  women 
and  boys,  and  removed  from  the  field.  Should  these  various  operations 
not  have  rendered  tlie  soil  clean^  or  of  sufficiently  fine  tilth;,  it  is  either 
grubbed  v^ith  Finlayson's  harrow,  or  again  ploughed,  harrov/ed,  and  roll- 
ed, and  the  weeds  collected  as  before.  If  the  land  has  been  allovred  to  be- 
come foul,  or  is  of  a  very  stiff  nature,  it  is  sometiirses  ploughed  a  third 
time,  so  as  to  render  the  soil  very  fine,  and  absolutely  free  from  weeds.  I 
have  found  it  an  excellent  plan,  in  cleaning  foul  land,  to  give  it  (prior  to 
the  spring  ploughing)  a  turn  of  the  Finlayson  harrow  to  the  depth  of  four 
inches,  then  to  harrow,  roll,  and  collect  the  weeds  brought  up.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  is,  thsit  a  considerable  portion  of  the  v/eeds  are  removed  bc- 
foi'e  tiiey  are  mixed  through  the  large  quantity  of  soil  stirred  by  the  deep 
spring  furrow  ;  and  that  portion,  too,  which,  being  then  laid  undermost  by 
the  plough,  is  most  diliicult  to  be  got  rid  of  afterwards.  In  preparing  clay 
land  for  green  crops,  I  have  tried  the  following  plan  v/ith  success  :  As 
soon  as  possible  in  autumn,  I  ploug!)  and  otherwise  work  the  la.nd,  then 
open  t!ie  drills,  and  allow  it  to  remain  in  this  state  till  the  time  of  plant- 
ing. The  plougis  IS  then  passed  along  the  drills,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving any  soil  which  may  have  fallen  from  the  sides  of  the  ridgelets  by 
the  action  of  the  frost ;  the  manure  and  seed  are  then  deposited,  and  the 
ridgelets  split  by  the  double-mould  plougfi.  A  line  ^*  crumb''  is  thus 
placed  over  the  manure  and  seed,  excluding  the  air  and  drought,  and  af- 
fording a  suitable  nidus  for  the  young  plants ;  and  this  in  a  soil  which 
any  amount  of  labor,  by  the  ordinai'y  mctiiod  in  dry  seasons,  would  hard- 
ly reduce  finer  than  a  mass  of  clods  tlie  size  of  road  metal.  The  saving 
of  spring  labor  effected  by  this  plan  is  also  an  important  item  in  its  favor. 

Eut  to  return  from  these  digressions.  The  ffeid.  having  been  properly 
worked,  in  the  way  wliich  I  have  endeavored  to  explain,  two  ploughs, 
each  drawn  by  two  horses,  proceed  to  open  the  drills,  which  arc  usually 
twenty-seven  inches  wide.  The  manure,  which  has  been  turned  about 
eight  days  previously,  and  allowed  to  attairi  a  slight  degree  of  fermentation, 
is  then  carted  out  and  deposited  in  heaps,  commonly  in  every  fifth  drill. 
A  person  follovrs  the  cart,  dividing  the  heaps  equally  among  them,  while 
live  spreaders,  with  small  forks  or  "grapes,"'  distribute  the  manure  regu- 
larly along  tlic  drill.  These  arc  followed  by  an  equal  number  of  plant- 
ers with  the  seed,  which  they  drop  seven  inches  apai't.  After  the 
ploughs  have  opened  fifteen  drills,  they  return  and  cover  tvvo  of  those  first 
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oparied,  in  wjiicli  the  mfiiiiuc  ailil  seed  have  been  deposited  ;  tliey  then 
open  two  in  goins;,  ajid  rover  two  in  returning,  an  I  bo  on  ;  thus  there  fire 
r»cvcr  more  than  fiftien  drills  open  at  once.  By  tiie  method  delaik^d,  the 
seed  and  niiiuure  are  but  a  vci-y  siiort  time  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air, 
while  I  am  satisf:;:d  that  there  is  r.o  plan  more  economical  of  labor;  for 
if  there  are  a  proper  number  of  meii  at  the  dung-iiill,  not  an  instant  of 
the  time  of  any  individual  in  the  field  is  lost.  Thus,  if  the  dung-hills  arc 
conveniently  placed,  two  plougiis,  three  carts,  three  men  filling  manure, 
one  boy  driving,  and  one  inui]  dragging  out  the  heapsj  in  addition  to  the 
field  workers  already  me{;iior;ed,  will  finish,  in  the  best  style,  three  Scots 
acres  per  day,  supp;)sli]g  such  were  to  receive  forty  tons  of  manure,  about 
tlif,  average  v^nantity  allowed.  The  plantirsg  of  each  field  is  concluded  by 
working  and  planting  the  lieadlaiuls,  cleaning  the  hedge- roots  or  b')ttoms 
of  walls,  and  plariting,  by  the  spade,  the  corners,  as  well  as  all  other 
pl;aces  not  accessible  to  the  ploughs.  The  beginning  of  May  is  as  late  as 
it  is  consiv-Ic^'cd  prudent  to  plant. 

The  j)otato.\s  used  for  s^Az  or  5eed,  as  they  are  termed,  are  for  the-  most 
part  brought  from  some  of  the  high,  co!!!'  districts,  where  the  land  has  been 
lately  reclaimed  from  a  state  of  nature.  Thos:}  ^rom  moss  are  most  esteem- 
ed. Pcebleshire  and  the  upper  ward  of  Lanarkshire  furnish  a  large  por- 
tion of  those  used  in  Midlothian.  As  tlie  price  generally  exceeds  the  or- 
dinary market  rates,  Vv  jjile  the  Lothian  farmers  themselves  do  the  half  of 
the  cartage,  tlie  raising  of  potatoes  for  seed  has  of  late  years  added  very 
jnuch  to  the  resources  of  tlie  farmers  in  tiiese  bleak  moorland  districts. 

Few  subjects  iiave  attracted  more  attention  in  the  agricultural  v/orld  than 
the  cause  of  t!ie  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  but  it  stiii  seems  hid  in  impene- 
trable myntery.  It  is  now  a  vrcli  ascertained  fact,  that  potatoes  grown  in 
the  potato  districts  of  the  Lothians  will  not  reproduce  themselves  in  a 
liealtl'y  manner.  I  observe  in  a  late  number  of  the  American  Agricultu- 
rist"" wliat  1  have  heard  also  stated  in  this  country,  that  the  application  of 
manure  in  the  drill  tends  to  increase  the  destructive  effects  of  rot.  This 
I  must  take  leave  to  doubt,  as  on  the  only  farms  in  this  parish  which  have 
cntirelif  escaped  this  scourge  the  manure  is  never  a[)plied  in  any  other 
nrjanoei'.  It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  the  seed  should  not  be  kept 
in  large  heaps,  neither  befjre  nor  after  cutting,  as  fermentation  is  easily 
induced,  and  I  am  av,  arc  lias  oRen  taken  place  v,  hen  little  suspected.  The 
quantity  of  seed  used  for  an  acre  is  four-fiftiis  of  a  ton. 

Soon  alter  planting,  the  drills  are  rolled  v,ith  a  light  roller  ;  and  when 
the  stems  are  vvithin  a  short  distance  of  the  surface,  they  are  saddle-har- 
rowed. By  ihiH  means  the  anr.ual  weeds  which  may  have  germinated  are 
destroyed,  ai.d  beiore  another  braird  can  make  its  appearance  the  crop  is 
ready  for  the  hoe.  V/henever  the  rows  can  be  distinctly  traced,  a  drill 
grubber  is  passed  down  between  them,  being  adjusted,  by  means  of  its 
screw,  to  go  as  close  to  the  young  plants  as  is  consistent  with  tlieir  safety. 
They  ai-e  then  immediately  hasid-lioed,  and  in  tlie  course  of  ten  days  they 
arc  again  horse  and  hand-hoed.,  and  slightly  moulded  with  the 'double 
mould  plougli.  The  growth  is  now  very  rapid,  and  just  before  the  stems 
from  the  contiguous  drills  begin  to  meet,  the  grubber  is  again  passed  be- 
tween the  rov,  s — this  time  narrowly  set,  and  drawn  by  two  horses,  so  as 
to  loosen  tlie  soil  to  as  great  a  depth  as  possible.  They  are  now  finally 
^earthed  up  ;  and  if  the  crop  is  good,  the  stems  soon  begin  to  interlace,  and 
in  a  week  or  two  pi-escnt  an  unbroken  surface  of  leaves  and  bloom. 
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Early  in  October,  the  crop  is  raised  either  with  the  fork  or  plough,  and 
stored  partly  in  houses  and  partly  in  long  conical  heaps  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  which  are  siiglitly  covered  with  straw,  and  then  with  earth  to 
the  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches.  The  earth  for  this  purpose  is  obtained 
by  digging  a  treiicli  along  the  sides  of  the  lieap,  thus  forming  a  drain 
which  prevents  any  water  from  lodging  in  the  interior.    These  heaps  or 

pits,"  as  they  are  termed,  are  generally  from  five  to  five  and  a  half  feet 
in  width,  and  four  feet  in  height,  and  are  occasionally  of  great  length, 
containing  sometimes  6,000  bushels. 

The  yield  of  this  crop  varies  from  eight  to  fourteen  tons,  but  there  have 
been  instances  of  eighteen  and  twenty  tons  per  Scots  acre  of  marketable 
potatoes  being  raised. 

In  the  district  around  Edirtburg,  the  potato  crop  is  of  the  first  import- 
ance. This  will  be  readily  understood,  w^hen  I  mention  that  here  four 
contiguous  farms  have  always  200  or  220  acres  under  it ;  and  as  the  ma- 
nure, wlien  brought  to  the  £cld,  does  not  cost  less  than  7 s.  per  ton,  it  will 
be  seen  that  if  to  this  we  add  rent^  seed,  and  labor,  a  sum  little  short  of 
£1^200  is  involved  in  the  growth  of  fifty  acres,  exclusive  altogether  of  any 
profit.  The  price  which  has  been  obtained'  for  these  two  years  past  was 
45s.  per  tun,  but  some  years  it  has  reached  60s.  and  80s.  The  moderate 
price  of  late  years  has  been  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  low  price  of 
oatmeal,  and  a  considerable  importation  from  Ireland. 

The  use  of  portable  manures  is  gaining  ground  greatly  as  an  auxiliary 
to  the  ordinai'y  manure.  Guano  on  any  soil  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four 
cwt.  per  acre,  and  rape  dust  on  strong  soils,  at  the  rate  of  six  or  eight 
cwt,  soW'H  on  the  drills  above  the  dung,  are  found  to  yield  a  very  remu- 
nerating prciit.  Mixtures,  containing  the  elements  of  the  stem  and  tu- 
bersj  have  also  been  applied  with  great  success,  and  as  chemistry  advances 
tliey  wdli  no  doubt  be  much  more  commonly  used.  As  our  scientific  knowl- 
edge becomes  more  perfect  and  more  diffused,  those  unsuccessful  attempts 
at  the  application  of  principles  to  practice  will  be  more  rare;  and  when 
they  do  occur,  instead  of  throwing  discredit  on  science,  and  producing 
doubt  and  hesitation,  they  will  be  referred  to  the  true  cause — the  errors 
or  want  of  knowledge  of  the  operator. 

I  am,  &c.,  JNO.  GIRD  WOOD. 

FEATHESHAiLL,  MlDLOTHIATf,  AugliSt,  184o. 


CULTURE  OF  POTATOES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  3,  1845. 

Deae,  Sir  :  As  requested,  and  to  aid  you  in  your  very  laudable  and 
praiseworthy  undertaking,  in  disseminating  over  the  country  intelligence 
and  improvements  in  agriculture,  I  give  you  my  experience  and  observa- 
tions on  the  subject  of  the  round  or  Irish  potato,  being  fully  satisfied  that 
for  many  years  the  demand  for  them  would  increase,  and  their  import- 
ance fo^  the  use  of  man  be  more  fully  demonstrated ;  under  such  impres- 
sions, I  turned  my  attention  to  the  culture  and  best  manner  of  preserving 
them  for  family  use  and  for  transplanting.  . 

1st.  I  have  formed  a  clay  soilj  well  manured  from  the  cow-pen,  oi*  horse- 
stable,  in  October  or  November,  and  ploughed  in  immediately  from  four  to 
eight  inches  deep,  fa  cow-pen  or  horse-lot;  ploughed  in  the  spring,  wtcre 
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COWS,  hogs,  and  horses  Iiave  been  pcnjieil  during  the  season,  and  agaiit 
ploughed  in  the  fall,  and  lay  over  to  be  mellowed  by  tlie  frost,  is  better ;) 
to  lay  over  until  spring,  then  prepared,  at  the  season  for  planting,  in  drills 
three  feet  apart.  Have  a  compost  prepared  of  leached  ashes,  burnt  earth, 
chaff,  or  short  straw,  and  scatter  in  the  drill,  on  which  drop  your  potato, 
Small  or  middlc-sizcd  potatoes  should  not  be  cut,  and  large  potatoes  not 
more  than  once,  (making  two  pieces,)  commencing  to  cut  at  the  stem  end, 
and  cutting  them  lengthwise.  The  potato  should  not  be  covered  deep; 
and  in  dressing  them,  no  additional  earth  should  be  drawn  about  the  stalk 
after  it  is  above  the  ground.  They  should  be  kept  clear  of  weeds  or  grass 
by  hand-weeding,  if  necessary. 

If  your  p;>tato  field  be  properly  prepared  before  planting,  but  little  labor 
is  required  for  their  cultivation — the  less  the  better. 

So  soon  as  your  ])otatoes  are  ripe,  (which  may  be  known  by  the  dying 
Q>f  the  vines  or  stalks,)  have  them  taken  up  in  dry  weather,  and  put  into 
boxes  or  barrels,  in  dry  sand,  which  must  be  clear  of  any  vegetable  mat- 
ter or  earthy  substance.  Have  your  boxes  or  barrels  then  placed  in  some 
cool  place,  that  is  dry  and  airy,  until  winter  or  very  cold  weather;  thea 
remove  them  to  a  dry  cellar,  or  other  place,  not  loo  warm.  Thus  stored,^ 
they  will  keep  a  year  without  sprouting ;  when  taken  out  for  use,  they 
will  be  found  full,  mealy,  and  the  flavor  much  improved— retaining  aU 
their  original  fullness. 

When  planted,  after  being  preserved  in  this  way,  they  give  nourishment 
to  the  young  plant,  and  aid  greatly  in  bringing  forth  good  healthy  new- 
potatoes.  Great  care  should  be  taken,  when  harvesting  the  potatoes,  to 
select  none  but  the  best  and  ripest  for  seed  and  family  use — the  small  and 
unripe  shonld  be  selected  for  the  use  of  the  stock. 

The  round  potatoes  are  better  and  more  profitable  in  high  latitudes,  and 
Rorth  of  the  thirty-sixth  degree  of  north  latitude  in  North  America ;  south 
of  that  they  degenerate  after  the  first  year.  Seed  taken  from  the  north  to 
the  south  does  well  for  early  potatoes  the  first  season,  but  will  not  do  for 
transplanting, 

It  is  important  that  the  growers  of  the  potato,  who  desire  a  continuance 
of  health}^,  sound  potatoes,  should  look  to  tlieir  potato  vines  or  stalks,  and 
when  the  balls  are  fully  ripe  on  the  stalks,  (which  will  be  known  by  the 
stalks  dying,J  gather  them,  wash  the  seed  in  clear  water,  and  place  them 
to  dry,  secure  from  insects ;  when  dry,  put  them  in  a  dry  place  until 
spring.  Have  pi'epared  a  bed  in  the  garden,  and  put  the  seed  in  drills 
eighteen  inches  apa*^t ;  cover  them  w^th  earth  well  pulverized,  not  deep. 
Keep  the  weeds  and  grass  from  about  the  young  stalks.  They  will  show 
the  time  for  gathering  by  the  dying  of  the  vine ;  then  take  them  up  and 
place  them  in  clean  sand  until  the  next  spi'ing;  then  plant  them  in  good 
soil  with  compost,  as  directed  in  the  first  part  of  this  communication. 
When  you  take  them  up,  ;vou  will  discover  perhaps  a  dozen  varieties  and 
colors.  You  should  now  assort  tliem,  and  put  each  kind  to  itself,  in  sand* 
They  do  not  come  to  perfection  for  use  until  the  third  year.  Plant  each 
kind  by  itself,  not  together,  the  third  year,  as  directed,  and  you  will  dis- 
cover, when  you  take  the  ii  up,  the  potatoes  that  will  be  most  productive,r 
and  useful  for  family  purposes;  which  may  be  preserved  for  use  and 
planting.  Those  less  productive  may  be  tried  on  other  soils,  and  prove 
good.  This  done,  and  pursuing  the  directions  herewith,  your  potatoes 
vwill  continue  perfect  many  years.  You  will  hear  of  no  failures  of  crops- 
SO 
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or  diseased  potatoes.  Laziness  and  want  of  attention  to  the  propel*  cal- 
tUre  of  this  invaluable  vegetable  are  the  causes  of  failure. 

I  never  hatl  a  failure  of  crop ;  always  plenty,  and  good,  for  myself  and 
neighbors.  Nothing  but  adversity  and  a  scourge  on  man  will  make  him 
show  his  energies  :  it  is  necessary,  or  the  great  Author  of  all  good  wouid 
not  send  it  upon  us. 

Your  friend, 

JNO.  A..  ROGEHS. 

Hon.  Edmunb  Buhke, 

Commissioner  of  Fatents,  TFashingion,  B.  C. 


From  the  New  England  Farmer. 
CULTURE  OF  POTATOES. 

S.  Widney,  of  Fiqua,  Ohio,  successfully  cultivates  potatoes  on  the  fol- 
lowing plan  :  Plant  in  hills,  and  when  the  potatoes  arc  about  an  inch  out 
of  the  ground,  take  a  light  plough  and  run  it  so  close  to  them  as  to  cover 
them  lightly  with  earth.  When  they  get  through  this  an  inch  or  so,  cross 
plough  them,  covering  up  as  before.  This  mode  is  stated  to  be  equal  to 
the  best  hoeing,  besides  being  a  great  saving  of  labor.  Mr.  W.  states  that 
he  has  practised  this  mode  for  several  years,  and  has  never  lost  a  hill  or 
h^id  them  at  all  injured  by  covering. 


From  the  New  England  Farmer. 
CULTIVATION  OF  POTATOES. 

Mr.  Breck — Bear  Sir :  I  observed  in  the  last  number  of  the  Farmer  aa 
account  of  the  plan  by  which  Mr.  Widney,  of  Ohio,  successfully  cultivated 
his  potatoes.  It  augurs  well  when  even  one  person  has  the  fortitude  to 
step  beyond  the  barriers  of  any  ancient  system^  which  may  have  nothing 
to  recommend  it  but  its  antiquity  ;  and  it  must  be  no  smalll  degree  of 
pleasiire  to  sisch  person  if  liis  plan  proves  successful ;  for  besides  the  pe- 
cuniary advantage  to  himself,  it  saves  him  from  the  ridicule  of  the  friends 
of  "the  good  old  v^ay,"  and  they  are  neither  few  nor  far  between. 

In  reading  Mr.  W.'s  account,  a  thought  suggested  itself  to  my  mind  to 
give  you  an  account  of  a  plan  which  I  have  practised  with  success ;  but  I 
am  not  the  patentee,  nor  do  I  know  to  whom  the  honor  of  originating  it 
belongs.  All  I  know  is,  that  it  was  the  common  mode  of  cultivating  po- 
tatoes in  Scotland  twenty  years  ago,  and  1  did  not  learn  that  it  was  new 
at  that  time. 

f  The  plan  is  as  follows  :  After  the  ground  is  properly  prepared  for  plant- 
in.^,  furrows  or  trenches,  or  whatever  you  please  to  call  them,  are  opened 
with  the  plough,  into  which  the  manure  is  put,  and  the  potatoes  planted 
either  whole  or  cut.  If  cut,  they  may  be  planted  from  4  to  iO  or  12  inches 
apart  in  the  furrow;  if  whole,  from  12  to  18  inches  apart.  The  distance 
should  vary  according  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  the  manure  used,  and  also  according  to  the  kind  of  potato  and  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  intended  to  be  raised.  The  distance  between 
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the  furrows  or  drills  (as  they  arc  called)  should  not  he  less  than  SO  iiiches. 
After  the  potatoes  ai-e  planted,  they  arc  covered  with  t!)e  j)Ioiigh,  and  in  a 
dry  season  it  is  a  good  plan  to  I'oll  the  drills,  in  ordei-to  j)jcvent  the  mois- 
ture from  escaping  ;  but  in  a  wet  season  rolling  should  be  omitted.  By 
compressing  the  eartii  about  the  seed  it  vegetates  (|uickei',  a  thing  of  the 
mtmost  importance  in  the  present  diseased  state  of  the  potato  plant.  If  any 
doubts  are  entertained  of  the  vegetative  powers  of  the  seed,  it  should  be 
planted  when  the  land  is  in  a  moist  state.  In  very  dry  w  eather  the  morn- 
ing and  the  evening  is  the  best  time  ;  or  if  a  damp  day  occurs,  it  should  be 
taken  advantage  of  for  iliat  purpose,  atid  in  all  cases  the  seed  should  be 
covered  immediately  after  planting  ;  for  a  potato  with  weak  powers  of 
vegetation,  wlien  planted  under  soch  circumstances,  and  on  vvcll  fermented 
manure,  will  grow  v,e]l,  v>'hen  the  same  potato,  if  planted  in  dry  weather^ 
and  on  unfermentcd  manure,  and  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  influence  of 
a  hot  sun,  would  rot  before  it  would  vegetate.  And  that  is  perhaps  one 
reason  why  one  portion  of  seed  grovvs  well,  while  another  portion,  in  every 
respect  the  same,  does  not  vegetate  at  all,  or  coraes  up  so  weak  that  the 
plants  are  entirely  useless  for  producing  a  crop.  (Exposing  potatoes  to 
the  sun  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  fall  Ijas  a  good  effect  in  producing  quick  and 
powerful  vegetation  in  spring.  1  have  tried  the  experiment  with  perfect 
success.)  When  the  })otato  plants  are  about  an  inch  above  ground,  the 
plough  is  run  along  the  drills  or  ridges,  and  the  plants  are  covered  in  the 
way  that  Mr.  Widney  speaks  of;  and  the  deeper  they  are  covered  the  better. 
After  this  operation  is  performed,  a  light  harrow  is  passed  over  them  ;  but 
care  should  be  taken  to  keep  it  moving  lightly,  by  having  the  two  ends  of 
a  rope  fastened  to  the  hind  bar  of  the  harrovv,  the  ends  of  the  rope  being 
far  enough  to  enable  the  person  who  attends  it  (he  having  the  bend  of  the 
rope  in  his  hand)  to  lift  the  harrow  all  off  the  ground  at  once,  when  it  meets 
with  any  obstruction  or  becomes  tilled  with  weeds  or  any  other  material.  I 
prefer  a  harrow  so  light,  and  the  teeth  so  fine,  as  will  allow  of  its  being 
passed  over  them  two  or  three  times,  as  that  will  leave  the  ground  in  a 
more  pulverized  state,  and  the  v.ceds  (if  any)  will  be  better  shaken  and 
more  exposed  to  the  sun  than  if  a  heavy  harrow  had  passed  over  only  once.^ 
It  should  never  be  allowed  to  drag,  but  should  be  kept  playing  lightly  on 
the  surface  of  the  drills  or  ridges  :  and,  by  using  double  reins  on  the  horse, 
one  person  can  easily  manage  both  the  horse  and  the  harrow.  The  best 
kind  of  harrow  for  the  purpose  is  one  with  curved  bars,  (after  the  form  of 
the  felloe  of  a  cart-wheel.)  with  the  teeth  longer  wliere  they  enter  the  side 
of  the  drill,  near  the  bottom,  than  those  which  enter  it  on  the  top.  After 
this  operation  has  been  properly  performed,  t'ae  gi'ound  is  left  in  a  fine 
pulverized  state,  and  as  clear  of  v>  eeds  as  w  hen  the  potatoes  w  e^  planted. 

When  potatoes  are  early  planted,  and  weeds  begin  to  show  themselves  at 
an  earlier  period  than  that  mentioned  above,  the  operation  should  be  per- 
formed twice;  but  if  it  requires  to  be  performed  only  once,  I  should  defer 
it  until  the  plants  are  above  ground,  as  by  so  doing  the  weeds  are  de° 
stroyed,  and  before  they  can  start  again  the  potato  tops  will  cover  the 
ground,  and  the  weeds  will  therefore  ouly  {:ave  a  sickly  growth. 

After  the  plants  are  three  or  four  inches  high,  a  small  plough  (a  light 
sub-soil  plough  answers  best)  should  be  run  as  near  as  possible  to  the  plants, 
and  the  earth  thrown  from  them.  If  a  sub-soil  plough,  or  any  jjlough 
without  a  mould,  is  used,  (which  are  the  kinds  best  adapted  for  the  purpose; 
for  if  the  plough  has  a  mould  it  cannot  be  let  in  deep;  as  it  would  throw  the 
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earth  on  the  opposite  row,)  it  should  be  let  In  as  deep  as  possible,  both  on 
account  of  the  present  and  after  crops.  If  the  ground  has  been  suffering 
hj  drought  about  the  time  the  potatoes  are  in  this  stage  of  their  growth^  I 
should  prefer  having  them  lying  in  the  state  last  described  just  at  the  time 
the  rain  fell,  as  the  moisture  would  get  iriimediately  to  their  roots ;  and  if 
the  earth  is  laid  up  to  the  plants  in  a  damp  state,  it  will  retain  the  moisture 
about  the  roots  for  a  considerable  time,  especially  as  the  tops  will  shade  the 
ground,  and  to  a  certain  extent  prevent  evaporation. 

After  the  earth  has  been  thrown  av.ay  from  the  plant,  the  cultivator 
should  be  run  in  the  space  between  the  rows,  to  level  the  ground  and  to 
shake  and  expose  the  weeds.  After  this  operation  has  been  performed,  the 
plough  should  be  run  along  the  centre  of  the  space  between  tiie  rows  of 
plants,  and  the  finely  pulverized  earth  laid  up  to  them  ;  but  care  should  be 
taken  to  keep  the  drill  or  ridge  fiat  and  wide  on  the  top,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  moisture  of  dews  and  rains.  When  the  potatoes  are  further 
advanced,  the  plough  may  be  run  through  the  same  tract  as  before.  It  may 
not  be  necessary  to  lay  up  any  earth  this  time,  but  only  to  renew  the  sur- 
face of  that  which  has  been  previously  laid  up,  in  order  that  any  weeds 
which  were  making  their  appearance  might  be  destroyed,  and  also  that,  by 
breaking  the  crust,  which  had  become  hard  on  the  surface,  evaporation  and 
absorption  will  go  on  more  freely ;  and  it  may  even  be  necessary  to  run 
the  plough  through  a  third  time,  for  tlie  above  reasons. 

The  above  system  is  as  applicable  to  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  planted 
in  hills  as  to  those  planted  in  drills,  rows,  or  ridges,  or  whatever  you  may 
please  to  call  them.  The  plough  can  be  run  at  right  angles  in  the  spaces 
between  the  hills,  as  practised  by  Mr.  Widney. 

The  plan  I  have  described  is  not  so  simple  and  easily  comprehended  or 
practised  as  that  of  Mr.  W.,  and  is  therefore  not  so  likely  to  be  adopted ; 
but  those  who  have  fortitude  enough  to  leave  the  ancient  land  of  Iwe-Jield 
and  travel  as  far  as  Mr.  ¥/.'s  system,  and  find  it  successful,  may  perhaps 
screw  up  courage  enough  to  proceed  a  few  steps  further  into  the  depths 
and  mysteries  of  cultivation,  and  perhaps  find  out  a  plan  far  surpassing 
any  that  has  yet  been  discovered. 

By  practising  such  a  system  of  cultivating  potatoes,  the  ground  is  stirred 
deeper  and  is  better  pulverized,  and  lies  looser  about  the  plant,  and  also 
kept  cleaner  and  left  in  a  superior  state  of  cultivation  for  future  crops  than 
it  could  have  been  under  the  hoe  system  of  culture,  however  well  perform- 
ed. And  if  the  plan  is  properly  executed,  the  hoe  will  not  be  required, 
except  where  the  land,  by  previous  mismanagement,  has  been  well  seeded 
down  to  weeds;  and  even  in  that  case  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  use  it 
between  the  plants  in  the  hills  or  drills. 

I  have  ften  and  heard  of  a  great  many  methods  for  raising  (or  diggingf 
as  the  term  is  here)  potatoes,  but  the  best  which  I  know  of  is  to  run  a 
double  mould-board  plough  through  the  centre  of  the  drill  or  hills,  after 
the  tops  have  been  thrown  aside,  and  have  one  or  two  prongs,  like  harrow- 
teeth,  attached  behind  the  moulds,  to  harrow  the  furrow  which  the  moulds 
throw  out.  By  this  operation,  and  by  harrowing  the  ground  afterwards, 
the  potatoes  can  be  taken  tolerably  clean  out.  Another  plan  is  to  run  the 
cultivator  between  the  drills  or  hills,  and  take  part  of  the  earth  away  on 
each  side,  and  then  take  out  the  middle  portion  with  a  pronged  hoe.  The 
latter  plan  will  probably  take  the  potatoes  out  cleanest.  But  such  imple- 
ments can  only  be  successfully  used  on  land  that  has  been  kept  clear  of 
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weeds,  or  has  had  the  long  ones  pulled  before  the  commencement  of 
the  operation  ;  for  tlie  piougli  or  cultivator  would  be  choked  in  such  fields 
as  aVe  not  unfrequontly  met  with,  in  which  weeds  ai  e  so  prominent  objects 
that  it  would  be  difficuft  for  a  stranger  to  deter  .nine  whether  any  thing 
else  than  weeds  is  to  be  found. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

ALEX'R  BICKETT 

December  1,  1845. 


From  the  Cultivator, 

CULTURE  OF  POTATOES. 

L.  Tucker,  esq. — In  the  last  number  of  the  Cultivator,  you  expressed 
a  wish  that  I  should  give  a  particular  account  of  the  process  of  culture  by 
which  I  have  succeeded  in  raising  tlie  unusually  large  crops  of  potatoes 
which  I  mentioned  to  you  in  a  former  communication.  There  is  nothing 
in  my  plan  either  diflicultor  original,  and  I  am  only  surprised  that  greater 
crops  are  not  generally  raised  ;  knowing  as  I  do,  from  experience,  that  to 
produce  800  bushels  per  acre  is,  in  this  vicinity,  an  easy  and  simple  pro- 
cess ;  provided  the  season  is  moderately  favorable.  For  potatoes  I  prefer 
a  soil  composed  of  sand  and  clay  in  about  equal  proportions,  resting  upon 
a  clay  sub -soil.  On  such  a  piece  of  Luid,  which  lias  been  in  grass  a  few 
years,  I  haul  out  in  February  or  March  six  four-horse  w^agon  loads  of 
good  stable  manure  to  the  acre,  (about  80  bushels  to  the  load.)  The  ma- 
nure is  immediately  spread  and  turned  under  by  inverting  the  sod  to  the 
depth  of  ten  inches  at  least.  About  the  last  of  April  spread  on  the  in- 
verted sod  about  three  additional  wagon  loads  of  manure  to  the  acre. 
Harrow  the  ground  well  lesigthwise  with  the  furrow.  Cross  plough  to 
the  depth  of  four  or  five  inches,  and  harrow  again.  By  tliis  time  the  last 
manure  applied  is  weli  mixed  wfth  the  soil,  and  the  land  is  in  a  fine  state 
of  tilth.  The  first  of  May,  mark  out  the  ground  in  rows  three  feet  apart 
each  way,  with  a  large  two-horse  plough,  to  run  as  deep  as  the  first 
ploughing.  A  good  plan  is  also  to  let  the  bull-tongue  plough  follow  in  the 
furrows  after  the  bar-share  plough.  This  breaks  np  and  loosens  the  sub- 
soil under  the  rows.  A  sub-soil  plougli  would,  I  suppose,  do  the  w^ork 
hetterv  but  we  have  none,  and  the  buH-tongue  answers  very  well,  as  it 
loosens  the  sub-soil  and  does  not  throvi^  it  up.  We  plant  tlie  *•  long  reds/' 
using  large  potatoes  for  seed,  cut  into  pieces  with  about  four  ^cs  each, 
and  put  four  pieces  in  a  hill;  which  takes  about  twenty  bushels  of  seed 
to  the  acre.  The  seed  is  thus  planted  deep,  on  a  loose  mellow  bed,  and  the 
ground,  after  the  planting  is  completed,  has  a  perfectly  level  appearance. 
The  aftei*  cultui  e  is  quite  easy  and  simple.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  two 
inches  above  tiie  ground,  plough  with  the  bull-tongue  as  near  to  the  hills 
as  possible ;  if  most  of  the  plants  are  covered  up,  so  much  the  better.  In 
two  or  three  weeks  plough  again  botli  wajs  ;  by  this  cross  ploughing  the 
earth  is  well  loosened  and  thrown  up  around  the  hills,  in  a  sort  of  hollow 
square,  a  little  depressed  in  the  centre,  presenting  a  broad  surface  to  receive 
the  rains,  and  convey  the  moisture  to  the  roots  of  the  plants.  The  hoe  is 
\ised  to  destroy  such  weeds  as  have  escaped  the  plough,  and  to  give  the 
hills  the  proper  form.    Care  is  taken  5iot  to  make  those  conical  shaped 
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hills  which  used  to  be  the  fashion,  so  admirably  calculated  to  carry  off  all 
moisture  from  the  roots  of  the  plants.  I  have  found  the  long  red  to  be  the 
most  productive  of  any  kind  of  potatoes  I  have  ever  cultivated.  I'tried 
the  Rohans  two  years,  but  found  them  to  yield  a't  least  SO  per  cent,  less 
than  the  long  reds.  I  have  never  tried  planting  in  drills,  and  prefer  hills 
on  account  of  cross  ploughing,  wliicli  I  consider  very  important.  I  know 
that  800  bushels  per  acre  can  be  raised  by  my  plan,  for  I  have  done  it 
three  years  in  succession,  in  1842,  '43,  and  M4.  In  the  year  1844,  the  rot 
made  its  appearance  in  my  potatoes,  and  I  supposed  that  about  200  bushels 
were  destroyed.  Last  spring,  in  addition  to  the  other  manure,  I  applied 
about  forty  bushels  of  wood  ashes  and  four  bushels  of  refuse  salt  per  acre 
to  my  potato  ground.  The  ashes  were  spread  with  the  last  application  of 
manure,  and  the  salt  sown  broadcast  after  planting  the  seed.  1  think  that 
the  ashes  and  s?,lt  had  some  tendency  to  prevent  the  disease,  as  it  was  less 
destructive  to  my  crop  than  it  had  been  in  1844,  while  the  crops  of  many 
of  my  neighbors  suiFcred  much  more  than  in  any  previous  jear. 
Respectfully,  yours,  &c., 

WM.  McCOY. 

^  ^¥B,A^K.-Lm,  Fendleton  Co..  Va.,  January  IQy 


FroiiL  the  Albanv  Culcivaior. 

THE  POTATO  ROT. 

'Mr.  Editor  :  In  almost  every  number  of  your  Cultivator  I  find  some- 
thing in  relation  to  the  rot  in  the  potato,  both  as  regards  the  cause  and  the 
mode  of  prevention. 

This,  with  us,  is  a  disease  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence  ;  and  may, 
I  think,  be  justly  attributed  to  our  peculiar  method  of  cultivation  ;  and, 
indeed,  so  far  as  1  can  understand,  where  this  plan  lias  been  adopted  no 
case  of  the  disease  has  ever  made  its  appearance. 

In  the  selection  of  our  land  we  prefer  a  liglit  sandy  soil,  without  great 
regard  to  the  richness  of  quality ;  tliis  having  been  well  pulverized,  is 
drilled  to  the  depth  of  fr-om  five  to  six  inches,  arnl  from  one  and  a  half  to 
two  feet  apart.  At  the  bottom  of  tlsese  furrows,  and  at  the  distance  of 
eight  inches,  are  laid  the  potatoes,  which  vve  prefer  being  cut  with  from 
two  to  three  eyes  to  a  piece ;  the  drills  arc  then  Hiled  neai'ly  to  the  top 
with  the  best  well  littered  stable  manure  ;  asm.all  portion  of  dirt  is  thrown 
on  thisiipo  as  to  level  the  whole.  The  entire  surface  of  the  ground  is  then 
covered  with  leaves,  (we  prefer  pine  straw,)  to  the  depth  of  from  three  to 
six  inches. 

It  is  to  the  adoption  of  tliis  last  method  1  particularly  allude.  The  ad- 
vantages of  the  straw  are  obvious  ;  by  its  use  is  produced  a  more  uniform 
moisture,  as  well  as  temperature  of  soil,  which  is  kept  perfectly  free  fromi 
grass  and  weeds,  althougli  no  further  attention  is  required  either  from  the 
plough  or  hoe,  until  the  maturity  of  the  potatoes  ;  which,  for  their  size 
and  number,  I  have  never  seen  surpassed  or  equalled  by  any  other  method. 
This  plan,  with  us,  although  not  universal,  is  becoming  much  more  general, 
and  will,  I  think,  in  a  short  time  supersede  that  of  any  otiier. 

THOMAS  C.  HINES. 

Naksemond,  Va.}  Juhj  12,  1845. 
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From  the  Southern  Plaatcr. 
NEW  MODE  OF  PLANTING  IRISH  POTATOES, 

We  would  call  tlie  attention  of  our  readers  particularly  to  the  follow- 
ing communication.  Dr;  Camm,  the  author,  is  represented  to  u.j  as  a  gen- 
tleman of  great  observation  and  of  the  highest  respectability.  In  the 
course  of  a  luirricd  conversation,  he  informed  us  that  the  pieces  of  potato 
were  to  be  put  three  or  four  inches  apart  in  tlie  hot-bed,  and  that  the  plants, 
or  shoots,  were  to  be  separated  by  insinuating  the  finger  and  tliumb  as 
deep  as  necessary  into  tlie  eartli  and  plucking  tliem  off  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  old  potato,  exactly  as  has  been  heretofore  recommended  for  the 
sweet  potato.  These  plants  are  more  hardy  and  certain  of  living  than 
eillier  sweet  potato,  cabbage,  or  tomato  plants.  There  was  another  cir- 
cumstance that  the  Doctor  mentioned  to  us,  which  is  not  recorded  in  the 
communicatiois ;  it  was  this — that  the  rot  made  its  appearance  amongst 
tliose  potatoes  that  grew  from  tlie  sets,  whilst  those  raised  from  the  plants 
were  entirely  free  from  any  marks  of  this  disease. 

Mr,  C.  r.  Botis  :  Since  the  great  improvenient  in  the  culture  of  the 
sweet  potato,  by  forcing  and  setting  the  plants,  I  have  been  disappointed 
in  finding  no  account  in  our  agricultural  journals,  on  the  like  treatment 
of  the  Irish  potato.  Having  tested  it  for  three  years,  I  the  last  season 
cultivated  them  altogether  in  this  way,  and  had  six  crops  to  succeed  well, 
all  of  which  were  drawn  from  the  same  bed. 

On  the  30tb  of  March,  1844,  1  had  a  piece  of  ground  prepared  in  the 
usual  way,  and  furrowed  with  a  seed  plough  at  six  feet  distances.  Twelve 
and  a  half  forrovvs  were  planted  with  a  bushel  of  Mercer  potatoes,  two 
eyes  to  a  set,  and  eight  inches  apart  in  the  row.  On  the  same  day,  I  had 
half  a  bushel  of  the  same  kind  cut  across  the  middle,  and  the  larger,  or 
stem  ends,  put  on  one  side,  and  the  smaller,  or  seed  ends,  put  on  the  other 
3ide  of  the  same  hot-bed.  The  pieces  were  placed  so  as  not  to  touch,  and 
covered  with  three  inches  of  garden  mould. 

"  April  £7  th,  harrowed  the  land,  gave  the  planted  potatoes  the  first 
working,  and  had  enough  furrows  made  between  the  planted  rows  to  set 
three  and  a  iiaif  rows  of  plants  drawn  from  the  small  ends  of  the  pota- 
toes, and  one  and  a  half  from  tlie  large  ends. 

May  22d,  set  one  and  a  half  rows  from  small  ends,  and  two  and  a 
half  rows  from  large  ends. 

*'  June  4th,  set  one  and  a  half  rows  drawn  about  equally  from  each  side 
of  tlie  bed. 

"  June  22d,  set  one  row,  and  some  few  w  ere  set  afterwards ;  so  that 
sieariv  all  the  ground  between  tlie  planted  potatoes  was  filled  up.  The 
planted  potatoes,  owing  partly  to  the  drought,  came  up  so  badly  that  but 
for  the  experiment  I  should  not  have  cultivated  them  ;  and  I  had  peas 
planted  where  they  VvCre  missing,  to  make  the  advantage  in  ground-room 
about  equal  with  those  from  the  bed,  which  were  set  at  the  same  distance 
in  tlie  rovr,  and  gave  me  the  finest  stand  I  ever  saw. 

On  the  £6th  of  July,  the  planted  potatoes,  as  well  as  those  fifst  set, 
were  in  condition  to  be  dug.  Of  the  planted  potatoes,  twenty-four  hills, 
taken  together,  and  putting  in  ail  sizes,  filled  a  peck,  weighing  fifteen 
pounds.  Of  the  small  ends  sixteen  hills,  and  of  the  large  ends  eighteen 
Mils,  filled  the  same  measure,  weighing  sixteen  pounds  each.  Of  the  peck 
of  planted  i^otatoes,  the  small  refuse  potatoes  were  considerable,  and  about 
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twice  the  quantity  contained  in  those  from  the  small  or  seed  ends  ;  where- 
as, among  those  set  from  the  large  ends  were  none  of  consequence.  The 
Jargest  raised  from  the  small  ends  weighed  eleven  ounces,  (larger  than  afiy 
from  the  planted.)  and  the  largest  from  the  stem  ends  weighed  one  pound 
and  three-quarters,  full  weight— larger  hy  eleven  ounces  than  any  I  could 
hear  of  in  my  neighborhood. 

"I  have  been  thus  particular  in  the  above  detail,  that  you  may  judge  of 
the  legitimacy  of  the  following,  among  other  inferences  : 

"1st.  Half  the  quantity  of  seed  will  answer  for  the  same  ground — a 
saving  of  six  to  eight  bushels  (Bridgcman)  per  acre. 

**2dly.  Less  than  half  the  labor  of  cultivating  will  be  sufficient,  as  the 
planted  potatoes  lequired  tw  o,  while  those  set  required  but  one  working^^ 
and  it  is  easier  to  work  plants  of  some  size  than  those  that  are  smaller. 

Sdly.  Of  those  that  stood,  the  quantity  harvested  w  ere  nearly  twice 
as  great  from  those  set  as  from  those  that  w^ere  planted. 

4thly.  There  was  no  perceivable  difference  in  the  lime  of  maturing  of 
plants  draw  n  from  different  ends  of  the  potatoes  and  set  at  the  same  time, 
although  yon  will  observe  that  the  number  of  plants  first  throw^n  up  ^vere 
more  than  tw  o  to  one  in  favor  of  the  seed  ends  ;  and  in  the  second  crop, 
this  ratio  is  nearly  reversed  in  favor  of  the  stem  ends, 

5thly.  A  considerable  difference  in  size  of  the  set  over  the  planted 
potatoes,  and  a  more  marked  difference,  in  this  respect,  of  the  larger  over 
the  smaller  ends  of  the  potatoeso  which  confirms  the  general  impression 
in  this  particular. 

"  6thly.  This  experiment  shows  an  increase  in  size  and  quality,  which, 
we  might  very  rationally  expect,  from  having  each  plant  separate,  and 
those  of  the  same  age  planted  in  the  same  ground  and  at  the  same  time. 

^'  Such  as  may  be  skeptical  can  readily  test  this  metiiod  by  setting  the 
missing  hills  of  their  next  crop  from  those  that  have  more  than  one  plant. 
As  the  Irish  potato  crop  now  engrosses  considerable  attention,  I  hope  the 
foregoing  n&ay  not  be  without  interest  to  your  readers. 

•*  Your  obedient  sei'vant, 

ED  WARD  CAMM. 

^♦YoRK  CoifNTy,  January,  1846." 


From  the  American  Agriculmrist. 
CULTURE  OF  POTATOES. 

The  December  number  of  the  Agriculturist  contained  a  short  article 
upon  the  potato  rot,  and  an  invitation  to  its  readers  to  contribute  facts  re- 
lating to  the  cultivation  of  the  potato. 

My  farm  is  upon  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  and  the  soil  is  of  allu- 
vial formation.  Snch  soils  are  not  favorable  to  the  production  of  potatoes, 
5is  they  are  too  close^  and  harden  from  the  inHuence  oF  the  sun  alter  rain, 
^he  porous,  moist,  upland,  is  congenial  to  the  potato.  Upon  our  intervals 
[meadows  or  bottoms  skirting  the  river]  we  prepare  the  potato  ground  pre- 
cisely as  we  do  for  corn,  by  spreading  upon  the  green  sward  coarse  and  iin- 
rotted  manure  from  the  barn-yard,  and  twrn  under  as  early  as  we  can, 
-*  ^'"'";:olling  and  harrowing  we  plant  upon  the  surface,  in  hills  about  three 
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feet  apart  in  the  rows,  and  make  the  hill  as  large  as  we  can.    We  do 
not  hoc  more  than  once,  except  in  wet  seasons,  when  the  weeds  flourish. 

I  planted  one  piece  in  the  usual  manner  as  early  as  the  middle  of  April, 
and  on  the  last  day  of  May  I  planted  another  piece  upon  the  same  swell 
of  land,  turning  under  a  good  coat  of  grass,  to  the  depth  of  five  inches.  I 
then  sharpened  a  stake,  (not  A^ery  sharp,)  which  was  ahout  three  inches  in 
diameter,  and  put  an  inch  pin  through  it  ahout  ten  inches  from  the  hottom, 
so  that  hy  step[)ing  upon  the  pin  1  could  easily  perforate  the  sod.  I  then 
hegan  making  my  holes  hetween  the  two  first  furrows,  about  18  inches 
apart,  and  continued  to  do  so  in  every  fourth  lap  through  the  field.  I  then  ^ 
put  one  medium  sized  potato  in  each  hole,  forcing  it  down  to  the  bottom 
ot  the  sod,  and  covering  it  with  my  heel.  After  planting  the  whole  field 
in  this  manner,  I  went  over  it  with  the  roller,  which  left  the  surface  per- 
fectly smooth.  After  the  tops  w^ere  three  or  four  inches  high  I  plastered 
them,  and  covered  th.e  plaster  an  inch  or  two  with  my  hoe.  Eefore  the 
tops  got  to  be  too  large  I  went  between  the  row^s  with  a  cultivator,  and 
pulled  the  w  eeds  out  between  the  hills.  The  result  of  the  experiment  was 
very  gratifying.  The  crop  from  this  piece  was  almost  twice  as  large  as 
from  the  otlicr.  The  potatoes  were  larger,  and  much  finer  for  the  table, 
and  cost  me  not  more  than  half  the  usual  labor.  I  would  observe  that  this 
experiment  was  made  upon  dry  soil,  and  in  a  very  dry  season.  The  pro- 
cess of  decomposition  underneath  the  sod  concentrated  the  moisture,  and 
the  unbroken  surface  prevented  evaporation.  When  I  harvested  (which  I 
think  should  be  as  late  as  possible,  and  avoid  the  freezing)  I  found  that 
the  tops  came  from  bclow^  the  sod,  but  the  potatoes  were  upon  the  surface, 
some  of  them  out  of  the  ground.  I  shall  try  this  mode  again,  and  place 
the  potatoes  twelve  inches  apart  in  tlie  rows. 

I  have  escaped  the  rot,  although  all  my  neighbors  have  suffered  from  it 
the  two  past  years,  I  cannot  account  for  it ;  but,  reasoning  from  anal- 
ogy, I  have  formed  the  following  opinion  :  that  is,  the  disease  is  caused 
by  an  insect.  The  plant  may  be  too  mature,  or  not  sufficiently  so,  when 
the  insect  appears,  to  suffer  from  such  attack ;  therefore  w  e  succeed  best 
when  we  plant  earli/  or  late.  This  same  theory  would  apply  equally  well 
to  the  supposition  that  the  disease  is  the  effect  of  the  damp,  !iot  weather 
of  August. 

In  sowing  wheat  in  the  spring  we  knov/  that  we  escape  both  the  weevil 
and  rust,  cither  by  late  or  early  sowing  ;  and  I  have  noticed  that  the  blast 
in  the  potato  and  the  rust  in  the  wheat  come  together. 

Y/M.  BELLOWS. 

Walpole,  N.  K.,  January  13,  1846. 


•  From  the  Bostoa  Culdraior. 

POTATO  CULTURE. 

I  noticed  a  method  of  treating  potatoes  which  struck  me  as  very  good, 
especially  on  old  ground.  First,  furrow  the  field  both  ways,  and  then 
plant  in  the  check  or  cross  of  the  two  furrows;  cover  them  lightly,  yet 
deep  enough  to  have  them  vegetate  quick.  As  soon  as  tlie  sprouts  begin 
to  crack  the  ground,  go  into  the  field,  and  from  the  cart  put  a  fork  or 
shovelful  of  coarse  or  green  manure  cm  top  of  the  hill ;  then  plough  be- 
tween, turning  the  furrows  together,  and  cover  the  manure.  Always  fol- 
low with  a  hoe,  and  see  that  the  manure  is  well  covered.    As  the  rows 
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run  both  ways,  when  time  to  hoe,  plough  contrary  from  the  first  time,  and 
very  little  labor  is  required  to  hill  suliicieiitly  and  keep  the  weeds  down. 
The  manure  is  as  safe  in  this  manner  as  heaped  up  in  the  yard  or  field  to 
wait  the  fail  crop.  It  is  not  exposed  to  the  son,  nor  is  it  as  likely  to  heat 
and  throw  off  the  ammonia  and  other  properties  essential  to  vegetation, 
as  it  vvould  be  in  larger  quantities  or  heaps.  In  digging  the  potatoes  and 
ploughing  again  for  the  grain  crop,  the  manure  is  completely  mixed  with  the 
earth.  I  go  heart  and  hand  for  putting  all  manure  into  the  earth  as  soon  as 
it  can  be  got  from  the  farm,  v/hetlier  coarse  or  fine,  especially  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  instead  of  heaping  it  up  to  rot  and  waste  through  tlie  suiiimer, 

Mr.  Deniarest  says  he  gets  nearly  double  the  quantity  of  potatoes  from 
this  method,  to  what  he  would  without  this  manure.  Coarse  manure  helps 
to  keep  the  earth  moist  under  it.  I  have  seen  potatoes  vegetate  and  pro- 
duce well,  lying  only  covered  with  straw  about  six  inches,  and  no  earth 
over  them.  E. 

Passaic  County,  N.  Jc 


From  the  Lend  on  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 
PULLING  OFF  POTATO  FLOWERS. 

We  observe  that  a  letter  has  been  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Hereford 
TimeSf  by  Mr.  W.  Godsall,  strongly  recommending  all  persons  interested 
in  the  potato  crop  to  pull  off  the  flovvers  diligently  as  they  appear.  We 
beg  to  second  that  wish.  All  experience  shows  that  Howers  of  the  potato 
are  produced  at  the  expense  of  that  organizable  matter  which  gives  its 
value  to  the  tuber,  and  which  is  diminished  in  quantity  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  flowers  that  have  been  fed  ;  for  fiov>-ers  must  exist  artd  feed 
on  something,  ajid  that  something  is  what  would,  if  not  removed  by  the 
flowers,  descend  beneath  the  ground  and  collect  itself  in  tubers. 

The  mere  production  of  flov>xrs  is  a  loss ;  but  the  mischief  is  infinitely 
increased  if  the  flowers  are  succeeded,  as  they  almost  always  are,  by  the 
berrie«.  The  actual  amount  of  loss  produced  by  each  truss  of  flowers 
is  not  ascertained  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  if  the  flowers  extract  one 
ounce  of  organizable  m.atter,  the  berries  consume  at  least  twice  as  much. 
Now,  as  potatoes  are  not  grown  for  the  sake  of  either  the  flowers  or  the 
berries,  every  particle  of  matter  which  is  consumed  by  the  plant  in  pro- 
ducing them  is  a  dead  loss  to  the  grower. 

The  man  who  makes  his  potato  ground  feed  flowers,  prevents  it  feeding 
his  children.  Every  ounce  of  matter  consumed  by  the  flowTrs  is  so  much 
taken  from  the  consumption  of  the  family. 

We  cannot  just  novr  lay  our  hands  on  any  precise  evidence  of  Iiovf  much 
is  lost  in  this  way.  Mr,  Godsall  assumes  it  to  amount  to  many  hundred 
weight,  or  even  a  ton  an  acre  ;  but  he  is  in  all  probability  nnder  the  inark. 

A  bunch  of  potato  berries  weighs,  we  will  saV;  half  a  pound.  Suppose 
that  each  potato  plant  bears  half  a  dozen  bunches  ;  that  makes  three  pounds 
of  worthless  produce,  A  acre  of  potato  ground  carries  about  20,000 
plants  on  an  average  ;  this  gives  60,000  pounds  of  waste.  But  of  this 
54,324  pounds  wilt  be  water  according  to  Mr.  Edward  Solly's  experi- 
ments, and  only  5,322  pounds  organic  matter.  The  latter,  hov/ever,  or 
two  tons  seven  hundred  weight  fjfty-eight  pounds,  would,  according 
to  this  calculation,  be  the  amount  of  loss  sustained  per  acre  by  allowing 
the  potatoes  to  fl.ower  and  fruit 
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Admitting,  however,  that  this  is  an  excessive  statement ;  supposing  it 
to  be  wrong  by  even  one-half — and  it  cannot  hardly  be  so  much  as  that — 
still  there  is  the  most  ample  evidence  to  show  the  immense  importance  of 
preventing  the  potato  expending  its  energy  in  the  wasteful  production  of 
parts  whicli  arc  of  no  sort  of  use  for  food.  * 

[The  above  suggestions  coming  (as  we  presume  they  do)  from  the  pen 
of  Prof,  Lindlcy,  the  celebrated  botanist,  are  entitled  to  great  considera- 
tion.]— eyV.  E.  Farmer. 


From  the  Bosion  Cultivator. 
ON  REMOVING  POTATO  BLOSSOMS, 

We  have  seen  accounts  of  several  experiments  in  removing  potato  blos- 
soms, in  which  it  appears  that  by  this  process  the  crops  were  considerably 
increased  :  and  this  seems  reasonable  in  theory,  as  some  kinds  of  potatoes 
produce  a  crop  of  balls  equal  to  one-fifth  tlie  crop  of  potatoes,  as  we  have 
learned  by  experiment;  yet  all  experiments  do  not  give  uniform  results. 
Some  cultivators  say  that  they  find,  from  their  experience,  that  the  crop 
is  no  larger  for  removing  the  blossoms  ;  others  say  that  it  is  less. 

A  writer  in  the  Ayrshire  Agriculturist  (Scotland)  states  that  he  made 
a  small  experiment;  and  according  to  the  result,  he  had  one  ton  less  to 
the  acre  on  that  part  where  the  blossoms  v/ere  removed.  His  experiment 
was  on  the  cup  potato,  which  flowers,  but  produces  no  apples  or  seed.  It 
is  stated  in  the  Hereford  Journal,  (England,)  that  a  farmer  in  west  Lo- 
thian pulled  the  blossoms  from  one  row  of  his  potatoes,  23  yards  long,  and 
that  row  produced  13^  lbs.  more  than  any  of  the  adjacent  rows,  on  which 
the  bloom  Avas  left. 

We  wish  for  our  correspondents  to  make  exact  experiments  this  season, 
on  this  subject,  and  let  us  have  the  result.  Better  remove  the  buds  before 
the  blossom  forms.  Make  the  experiment  by  removing  the  buds  from 
alternate  rows,  and  weigh  the  produce. 

As  the  qualities  of  the  potato  ball  or  apple  differ  considerably  from  the 
root  or  tuber,  it  may  be  that  the  juices  destined  to  nourish  the  balls  w  ill  not, 
on  removing  tlie  blossoms,  go  to  increase  the  roots.  This  view  is  not 
unreasonable.  Eut  it  seems  strange  to  us  that  the  removal  of  the  buds  or 
blossoms  will  reduce  the  crop.  And  we  think  that  there  is  some  mistake 
as  to  this.  V/e  should  think  it  more  likely  that  in  one  case  of  the  kind 
the  experimenter  made  a  mistake  in  weighing  or  measuring,  than  that 
nature  played  so  singular  a  part ;  yet  the  ways  of  nature  in  some  respects 
seem  mysterious,  and  this  is  only  because  they  are  imperfectly  understood. 
We  are  astonished  at  the  lightiiig  of  a  candle  by  the  application  of  a  piece 
of  ice,  or  the  production  of  ice  in  a  red-hot  crucible  ;  but  this  is  as  much 
in  accordance  to  nature's  laws  as  ignition  from  a  friction  match,  which, 
by  the  way,  was  at  one  time  a  wonder. 


From  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette,  Sept.  13.  1845, 
CULTURE  OF  POTATOES. 

A  great  deal  has  been  published  respecting  the  culture  of  the  potato ; 
l>iit  as  I  have  seen  nothing  which  agrees  either  with  ray  practice  or  theory, 
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I  will  detail  my  plan.  My  own  family  well  know  we  can  bey  none  equal 
to  those  which  I  grow^  and  that  on  a  stiff  surface  soil,  over  brick  clay,  at 
the  depth  of  1£  to  16  inches.  In  every  other  kind  of  propagation  we  are 
careful  in  the  selection  of  the  parents — so  am  i  with  my  potatoes.  Instead 
of  planning,  as  too  many  do,  just  those  which,  in  the  spring,  may  happen  to 
be  left,  my  plan  is  this  :  When  mj  potatoes  are  dug  in  autumn,  in  pick- 
ing them  off  the  ground,  tlie  best,  of  a  middling  size,  (or  perhaps  I  might 
say  of  a  size  just  larger  than  the  small,)  are  put  aside  for  next  year's 
planting.  It  is  not  necessary  to  cook  potatoes  to  know  the  best.  They 
are  those  which  are  truest  to  the  proper  shape  of  the  sort,  with  a  rough 
skin,  but  no  canker  or  other  blemish.  Much  as  has  been  said  to  the  con- 
trary, I  am  very  careful  that  they  should  be  quite  ripe. 

The  sorts  I  chiefly  use  are,  ash-leaved  for  early?  golden  red  or  goldeia 
dun  ;both  most  excellent)  for  second,  and  the  pine-apple  kidney  for  late. 
The  two  former  I  always  plant  whole,  at  2j  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  and 
one  foot  between  the  sets.  The  last  I  give  three  feet  between  the  row^s. 
The  ground  of  course  cannot  be  too  light  and  friable  before  planting ; 
and  I  always  think  it  better  to  have  been  well  manured  for  the  previous 
crop;  but  if  I  use  any  manure  for  the  potatoes,  I  put  it  over  the  sets. 
These  I  put  in  very  shallow,  (just  covered  with  the  earth;)  in  fact,  theo- 
retically, I  believe  they  would  be  just  as  well  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
ground.  When  they  are  six  or  eight  inches  high,  I  draw  the  earth  to 
them  from  the  middle  space,  which,  being  tolerably  wide«  gives  them  a 
bank  sufficiently  wide  to  grow  and  mature  their  tubers  in.  I  never  think 
of  liaving  carl,  or  mildew,  or  any  other  evil ;  nor  have  I  any  blight  this 
year.  I  have  to-day  (August  29)  been  digging  some  asli-leaved,  grown 
under  the  shade  of  large  apple-trees,  but  quite  sound  and  good. 

CORYLUS. 


FxGoa  the  Gardeners'  Chrcnide  and  Agric-Gl?aral  Gazette,  Dec.  27,  1845. 
ON  THE  PRODUCTIVENESS  AND  VITALITY  OF  POTATO  SETS. 

I  vsend  you  two  papers  of  mine,  which  have  appeared  in  the  Irish 
Farmers'  Journal.''  They  are  perhaps  too  much  Irish  to  be  of  any  use 
in  England  I  yet  you  may  find  something  in  them  to  serve  the  holders  of 
allotments.  You  will  find  that  I  allude,  in  them,  to  some  curious  facte, 
by  which  it  appears  that  plants  are  productive  rather  from  the  space  they 
obtain  over  ground  than  below  it ;  and  that,  on  rich  ground,  which  we 
3Might  suppose  better  able  to  sustain  a  close  crop,  if  its  nourishment  pro- 
ceeds from  the  root,  grain  sown  at  very  wide  distances  gives  an  acreage 
return  equal  to  that  sown  at  much  narrower  intervals.  Is  it  that  the  am- 
monia, light,  and  electricity  of  the  air  are  not  in  sufiicicnt  quantity  for 
plants  at  these  intervals  ?  The  strength  and  length  of  the  straw  would 
indicate  a,  greater  action  of  ligiit  on  the  carbonic  acid.  Do  plants,  in- 
stead of  absorbing  by  their  roots  their  particular  food,  throw  off  by  their 
leaves  the  peculiar  matters  they  do  not  assimilate,  and  thus  plants  of  dif- 
ferent assimilating  powers  thrive  together  ?  And  where  they  do  not  ex- 
ist together^  may  not  the  soil  absorb  them,  and  in  part  retain  ? 

J.  M.  GOOBIFF,  Granard. 
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[The  following  are  the  papers,  B  aad  C,  alluded  to  by  Mr.  G,] 
B.— ON  THE  PRODUCTIVENESS  OF  POTATO  SETS, 

There  is,  perhaps,  iiotlusig  more  worthy  of  inquiry  than  the  dift|renees 
which  exist  in  tlic  productiveness  of  plants  under  the  same  treatment,  in 
the  same  soil,  and  in  close  contiguity  with  each  other^  and  without  any 
discernible  cause  for  these  differences;  and,  with  a  view  rather  to  draw 
attention  to  tlie  subject  tiian  to  the  conclusiveness  of  results,  I  beg  leave 
to  detail  an  experiment  made  with  potatoes. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  the  very  great  variations  of  productiveness  of 
potato  plants  of  the  same  kind  of  potato,  and  in  the  same  drills  and  ridges, 
and  in  immediate  proximity  to  each  other,  were  not  likely  to  arise  Irom 
any  peculiar  property  of  the  contiguous  soil,  or  any  gaseous  influence  in 
the  air,  but  rather  from  either  the  manner  of  cutting  the  sets,  their  more 
or  less  exhausted  state  from  previous  growths,  or  from  some  internal  con- 
struction indicated  by  the  form  of  the  potato,  or  the  eye,  from  which  the 
shoot  proceeds.  I  submit  this  experiment  with  some  hesitation,  as  from  a 
Hiistake  in  over-manuring  the  ground  it  is  not  so  decisive  as  it  might 
otherwise  have  been.  I  hatl  it  manured  on  the  surface  after  the  potatoes 
came  up,  not  recollecting  that  it  had  been  previously  dunged,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  the  plants  grew  w^ith  almost  equal  and  very  great  lux- 
uriance. The  rows  were  seven  yards  long  and  two  feet  asunder,  and  plant- 
ed on  the  SOth  of  May.  This  late  planting  allowed  the  first  growing  eyes 
of  the  potato  to  have  made  and  lost  some  previous  shoots.  1  say  the  first 
growing  eyes,  for  it  must  have  been  observed  by  others  as  well  as  mysellv 
that  some  eyes  of  the  potato  shoot  earlier  than  others,  and  that  some  of 
the  late  shooting  eyes  (though  generally  nearer  the  stem  of  the  potato)  do 
not  shoot  at  all  when  a  whole  potato  is  planted.  I  Have,  by  cutting  out 
the  eyes  of  the  potato  as  they  successively  grew,  not  only  induced  every 
<>ye  to  shoot,  but  have  even  got  a  shoot  near  the  stalk,  from  where  there 
was  no  perceptible  eye  till  the  shoot  came  forth. 

From  this  property  in  the  potato  we  may  see  how  wasteful  it  is  to  plant 
it  whole,  as  also  the  cutting  it  down  in  two  parts,  from  the  rose-buds  to 
the  stalk,  recommended  by  some.  The  Urst  row  was  of  the  rose-eyes, 
(three-top-eyes)  scooped  out  with  a  teaspoon  in  the  form  and  about  the  size 
of  the  top  of  a  man's  thumb  ;  the  second  row  was  of  the  bottom,  or  stalk- 
eye  ;  the  third,  of  the  stronger  eyes  that  had  previously  sprouted  and  lost 
their  shoots ;  the  fourth,  of  the  later  and  weaker  looking  eyes  that  had 
not  sprouted  ;  the  fifth,  the  scoops  taken  downwards,  so  as  to  take  in  the 
I  protuberance  under  the  eye,  and  which,  I  think,  may  possibly  contain  sap- 
channels  of  the  eye  :  tlie  sixth,  scooped  upv/ards,  so  as  to  exclude  the  pro- 
tuberance ;  the  seventh,  those  projecting  or  nipple-eyes,  which  appear  to 
be  the  result  of  a  later  growth,  and  are  generally  an  aggregation  of  small 
eyes  ;  the  eighth,  scooped  downwards  as  the  fifth  row^ ;  tlie  ninth,  as  the 
sixth  ;  the  tenths  as  the  seventh ;  tlie  eleventh,  deep-eyed  potatoes ;  the 
twelfth,  shallow-eyed,  having  a  disposition  to  appear  as  the  sixth ;  the 
thirteenth  and  foirrteenth,  deep-eyed,  with  a  very  deep-eyed  red  potato 
among  them  :  the  plants  of  this  red  potato  all  had  the  curl,  and  were  un- 
productive. All  the  eyes  were  scooped — the  direction  of  the  scoop  being 
towards  the  stalk  in  all,  except  those  otherwise  stated,  as  either  upwards  . 
®p  more  decidedly  including  the  protuberance  beneath  the  ej^e,  I 
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No. 

Kind  of  set. 

Produce,  in  poundj 

1 

Top,  or  rosc-eyes  - 

24 

£ 

Sottom  eyes  - 

14-1- 

3 

Strong  eyes,  that  liad  sprouted 

4 

•    Later  eyes,  that  had  not  sprouted 

16 

5 

Cut  downwards,  with  protuberance 

14 

6 

Cut  upwards,  without  protuberance 

14 

7 

Nipple  eyes     -          -          -  > 

8 

As  No.  5        -          -          -  - 

20  ' 

9 

As  No.  6 

14 

10 

As  No.  7 

5 

11 

Deep-eyed  sets           -          _  - 

11 

12 

Shallow- eyed  sets,  disposed  to  nipple  - 

11-1 

IS 

Deep-eyed,  mixed  with  a  red  potato  - 
Deep-eyed,  mixed  with  a  red  potato  - 

14 

16 

111  other  experiments,  1  have  found  no  difference  in  the  produce  of  the 
top  and  bottom  eyes.  I  did  not  expect  to  have  found  the  early  sprouting 
eyes,  so  late  in  the  season,  producing  more  than  the  eyes  that  had  not  pre- 
viously sprouted  ;  and  this  is  contrary  to  an  opinion  that  has  lately  gained 
ground,  of  the  advantages  attending  early  planting,  previous  to  the  potatoes 
sprouting.  The  experiment  is  in  favor  of  cutting  the  sets  downwards ;  but 
not  very  decidedly  so,  for  in  5  and  6  there  exists  no  difference,  yet  there 
is  a  decided  one  in  8  and  9.  The  deep  eyes  do  not  appear  to  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  shallow  ones,  even  where  they  appear  disposed  to  nipple ; 
while  the  decidedly  nipple-formed  eyes  are  very  unproductive.  But  the 
most  extraordinary  difference  is  between  13  and  14,  in  which  I  am  not 
aware  there  was  any  difference  in  treatment  or  seed  ;  they  both  had  equally 
intermixed  sets  of  a  red  potato,  tliat  produced  none  but  curled  plants,  with 
a  few  small  potatoes  under  them.  Had  it  not  been  so,  they  would,  I  think, 
have  produced  at  least  half  as  many  more  potatoes,  and  number  14  would 
at  least  have  equalled  number  1  ;  and  these  are  so  much  more  productive 
from  their  being  the  outside  rows  in  the  experiment,  1  feel  assured.  They 
are  a  further  confirmation  of  what  I  have  frequently  observed  before,  that 
the  produce  of  a  crop  depends  much  on  its  having  a  free  space  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth  and  not  below  it.  ^  ^ 

Now,  I  stated  some  time  ago,  in  the  Jn's/t  Farmers^  Journal,  an  unex- 
pected result  in  an  experiment  made,  with  other  views,  of  a  great  return 
in  two  rows  of  barley,  at  a  wide  interval  of  three  feet  six  inches,  and  in 
a  part  of  another  row,  where  a  wide  space  was  afforded  it,  these  two  rows 
giving  three  pounds  9^  ounces,  and  three  pounds  6J  ounces ;  while  none 
other  of  the  rows,  at  21  inches  apart,  gave  more  than  two  pounds  5  J  ounces, 
with  the  exception  of  the  part  of  another  drill  mentioned  above.  These 
two  rows,  therefore,  thougii  at  so  vride  a  distance,  would,  in  an  acreage 
calculation,  have  produced  as  much  as  the  closer  rows  of  21  inches.  A 
crop  of  grain,  then,  might  be  grown  in  drills,  at  this  distance,  as  weighty 
as  i]i  any  other  vfay,  and  a  crop  of  ti'^rnips,  parsnips,  or  other  low-grow- 
ing herbaceous  plants,  at  the  same  time  produced.  This  is  found  also  to 
be  the  case  with  beans.  In  the  case  mentioned  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
paper,  of  my  potato  experiment,  potatoes  appear  to  follow  the  same  rule — 
of  increasing  productions  at  increasing  distances. 

In  the  probable  scarcity  of  seed  in  the  ensuing  season,  thi&may  be 
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object  worth  attending  to  ;  an  equal  crop  of  potatoes  may  probably  be  ob- 
taitjed  with  one-iburth  the  usual  quantity  of  seed,  and  a  very  fair  crop  of 
parsnips  also  got — an  excellent  substitute  for  potatoes  should  a  disease  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  this  year,  which  very  probably  may,  visit  them  in  the  next. 
In  drills  drawn  at  16  inches  asunder,  one  row  of  potatoes  and  two  of  pars- 
nips should  be  sown  successively  ;  this  would  give  a  distance  of  four  feet 
for  the  potatoes,  in  beds  made  three  feet  wide,  with  a  furrow  of  foot, 
in  like  manner  a  row  of  potatoes  should  be  planted  along  the  n^idcUe  of 
the  ridge,  and  a  row  of  parsnips  near  each  edge.  These  operations  should 
take  place  as  early  as  possible  in  the  spring,  not  only  as  the  parsnip  is  a 
slow  grower,  and  tlierefore  requires  early  planting,  but  that  the  potatoes 
may  be  got  into  the  ground  before  they  begin  to  decay  in  the  spring,  which, 
I  fear,  is  not  improbable ;  for,  in  tlie  rot  which  cemmcnced  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Killybegs,  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  about  fourteen  years  ago, 
and  which  brought  on  famine  and  desolation  to  many,  and  for  many  years 
ravaged  the  country,  tlie  disease  did  not  show  itself  till  the  spring,  and  it 
increased  with  the  increasing  warmth  of  the  season  ;  and  this  present  dis- 
ease, although  differing  in  mode  and  in  appearance,  bears,  as  iar  as  my  re- 
collection goes,  the  same  perfume,  and  communicates  the  same  taste  to  the 
potato  affected  w  ith  it.  I  cannot  too  strennously  press  these  remarks  on 
the  Irish  public,  nor  can  I  urge  too  strongly  the  absurdity  of  a  nation  trust- 
ing to  one  sort  of  vegetable  for  its  food,  and  that  one  that  has  for  these  four- 
teen years  been  a  failing  one.  We  have  a  warning  afforded  to  us  this  year. 
If  we  neglect  it,  the  piost  dreadful  affliction  may  fall  on  us  and  our  children. 
What  has  been  partial  this  year  may  be  total  next.  It  is  a  blasphemous 
neglect  of  the  warnings  of  the  Most  High,  bearing  a  false  semblance  of 
faith,  to  say  <*God  is  good,'*  and  refuse  to  listen  to  his  voice,  spoken  in 
the  pestilence.  I  know  of  no  crop  that  can  equal  the  parsnip  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  potato,  nor  one  that  the  Irish  palate  can  so  soon  reconcile  it- 
self to.    I  call  for  exertion.    Humble  as  I  am,  let  me  not  call  in  vain. 


C— ON  PROCURING  EARLY  POTATOES. 

It  has  been  recommended  to  plant  potatoes  before  the  end  of  January, 
and  my  experience  tells  me  it  may  be  saiely  done  :  but  I  tliink  an  earlier 
crop  may  be  insured  by  promoting  the  vegetation  of  the  potatoes  in  a  warm 
house  ;  and  I  am  told  that  early  vegetatio^j  is  assisted  by  mixing  them 
with  turf-mould.  I  would  scoop  out  the  growing  sets  in  succession  as 
Tegetation  appeared.  Thus,  in  time,  the  whole  of  the  eyes  would  be  plant- 
ed, and  a  single  failure  could  scarcely  ensue.  By  planting  sprouted  sets 
I  obtained  in  Donegal  a  crop  of  well- grown  potatoes  by  the  middle  of 
June.  Last  spring,  out  of  18  large  cup  potatoes,  weigliing  7^  pounds,  I 
took  176  fine  scoops,  one  inch  in  diameter  and  one  inch  deep  ;  they  weigh- 
ed 4j  pounds,  and  I  had  3i  pounds  of  refuse,  capable  of  being  used  as 
food.  A  statute  acre,  planted  in  rows  four  feet  asunder,  the  sets  being 
mne  inches  apart,  would  take  only  14,520  sets,  weighing  only  three  cwt. 
one  stone,  w  ith  a  refuse  of  two  cwt.  and  three  stones — altogether  5  J  cwt. ; 
Jjiut  this  refuse  fit  for  food. 

It  lias  also  been  recommended  to  plant  the  sets  nearly  in  contact,  but 
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not  toiicliiiig,  on  a  headland,  to  preserve  tliem  till  the  regular  time  of 
planting  out. 

When  the  rot  first  appeared  in  Donegal,  T  secured,  in  a  similar  way,  a 
crop  of  potatoes  on  two  acres  of  ground,  where  I  should,  in  the  common 
way  of  planting^  have  lost  all.  I  made  a  hot-hed  early  in  the  spring — it 
conld  hardly  be  called  a  hot-bed,  for  it  scarcely  heated— covered  it  with 
about  two  inches  of  earth,  and  laid  scooped  sets  (which  are  more  conve- 
nient for  transplanting  than  cut  ones,  as  they  drop  more  rapidly  into  the 
holes  made  by  the  dibble)  within  an  inch  of  each  other  on  it,  covering 
them  with  about  three  inches  of  earth,  and  commenced  transplanting  them 
as  soon  as  they  generally  appeared  above  ground.  Tiiey  appeared,  though, 
when  three  or  four  inches  high,  to  sustain  no  check,  even  when  planted 
out  in  hot  dry  weather,  so  that  they  were  kept  covered  from  the  sun,  when 
taken  up,  until  they  were  planted.  I  planted  them  as  deep  as  I  could, 
even  to  the  covering  them  when  they  were  not  much  above  the  ground  in 
the  bed.  Although  the  sets  were  in  many  cases  completely  rotten — so 
much  so,  indeed,  as  to  fail  off  when  removing  from  the  bed — yet  there  was 
no  failure  among  them ;  but  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre  that  I  planted  in  the 
common  way,  not  one  set  succeeded.  The  early  growth  in  the  bed  is,  I 
think,  accelerated  by  laying  a  little  loose  straw  on  the  top  of  it. 


From  tke  Mark  Lcne  Express  and  Agricultural  Journalj  December  1, 1845, 
POTATOES. 


Table  of  tke  numbei^  of  sets  of  potatoes^  and  total  weight  of  the  same,  re- 
quired for  planting  an  acre,  at  the  following  distances^  each  set  contain-- 
irtg  onltj  a  single  eye  and  weighing  one-half  ouncSj  the  distance  between 


the  sets  in  the  rows  being  nine  inches. 


Rows  18  inches  apart 


19 

do 

20 

do 

21 

do 

22 

do 

23 

do 

24 

do 

25 

do 

26 

do 

27 

do 

28 

do 

29 

do 

30 

do 

Number  of  sets 
per  acre. 


38,T20 
36,682 
34,848 
33,188 
31,680 
30,302 
29,040 
27,874 
26,806 
25,813 
24,891 
24,033 
23,233 


Weight  of  sets 
per  acre. 


Cwt.  lbs, 

10  90 

10  26 

9  81 

9  29 

8  94 

8  50 

8  11 

7  8T 

7  53 

7  22 

6  105 

6  79 

6  54 
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On  poor  soil,  IS  inches  between  the  rows  may  be  considered  a  proper 
distance,  as  may  be  likewise  the  case  with  early,  weak-stemmed  varieties 
on  any  soil  ;  and  according  to  the  vigor  of  the  stems,  richness,  and  depth 
of  the  soil,  the  distance  may  be  increased  to  30  inches,  which  is  wide 
enough  for  the  strongest  grov/ers,  even  on  rich  soil.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  in  some  varieties  the  eyes  are  not  abundant.  With  regard  to  such,  the 
above  number  of  sets  will  not  be  obtained  from  the  corresponding  weights, 
but  in  general  it  will  be  practicable,  provided  sound-eyed  tubers  can  be  em- 
ployed. It  is  a  minimum  weight  for  an  acre,  but  will  probably  nave  to  be 
considered  enough. 

ROBERT  THOMPSON. 


RESULT  OF  A  CHEMICAL  EX A?vlINATION  OF  AN  ASSORTMENT  OF  PO- 
TATOES AT  HOHENHEIM. 

BY  PROFESSOR  SIEMENS. 

[From  Riecke's  Weekly  Journal  of  Agriculture  and  Domestic  Economy,  1843,  No.  20,  trans- 
lated from  Diogler's  Polytechnic  Journal,  volume  88  jpage  374  by  E,  Goodrich  Smith,  of 
the  Patent  Office.] 

In  order  to  learn  more  closely  the  proportion  of  constituent  parts  of  the 
potatoes  here  cultivated,  they  were  subjected  to  the  following  chemical  ex- 
amination, and  gave  the  following  results  : 

The  examination  of  these  potatoes  was  made  in  the  month  of  November 
of  the  previous  year.  At  the  same  time  was  determined  the  specific  weighty 
in  this  manner  :  A  potato  of  middle  size,  after  having  been  carefully  clean- 
ed, wos  accurately  weighed,  then  fastened  by  a  fine  thread  under  the  scales, 
and  dipped  into  a  wide  vessel  of  water.  Afterwards,  before  the  air  bubbles 
appearing  in  the  water  on  the  potato  had  passed  otf,  the  scales  were  again 
brought  to  an  equilibrium,  and  the  loss  of  weight  which  the  potato  had 
suffered  by  being  dipped  in  the  water  ascertained.  The  first  ascertained 
absolute  weight  of  the  potato,  divided  by  this  loss  of  weight,  gave  its  spe- 
cific gravity.  Larger  and  smaller  potatoes  of  the  same  kind  exhibit,  for  the 
most  part,  somewhat  less  specific  weight  than  those  of  the  middle  size, 
which  usually  weigh  from  1,000  to  1,5U0  grains.*  The  contents  in  starch, 
fibre,  albumen,  extract,  and  slime,  were  determined  in  the  folio wit3g  man- 
ner :  GjOOO  grains  of  clean  potatoes  were  grated  on  a  grater  made  of  tin, 
with  perforated  holes.  The  holes  of  this  grader  were  half  a  line  distant 
from  each  other  ;  and  so  there  were  37-3S  ni  a  Wurtemburg  square  inch. 
The  pulp  obtained  was  washed  in  a  hair  sieve  which  had  1,600  openings 
in  a  square  inch.  Before  the  fibre  became  dry  it  was  pounded  in  a  mortar 
as  long  as  any  large  portions  remained  visible,  and  then  afterwards  washed 
out  again,  so  that  the  existing  starch  was  wholly  obtained.    As  soon  as  the 


*  A  comparison  of  these  results  with  the  earlier  published  specific  weight  of  an  assortment 
of  Hchenheim  potatoes,  shows  some  very  remarkable  differences.  Investigations  repeated  in 
lutuis  years  can  only  explain  this  :  whether  it  be  owing  to  difference  of  the  season  oc  a  grad- 
ual deterioration  of  some  kinds,  or  whether  or  not,  generally,  the  specific,  weight  in  particular 
tubers  of  the  samo  kind  differs  more  than  usual.  The  cause  may  often  lie  in  the  different  de- 
grees of  ripeness  ;  as,  for  example,  the  lesser  epccific  weight  this  year  of  the  blue  filder  pota- 
toes entirely  corresponds  therewith,  as  this  kind  last  year  was  not  commonly  ripe,  and  there- 
fore wa;s  SBnall  and  unpalatable  ;  while  usually  they  belong  to  the  most  mealy. 
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liquid  showed  itself  over  the  starch  it  was  poured  gradually  from  the  bot- 
tom on  a  dry  filter  of  known  weight,  on  which  remained  the  portion  which 
did  not  pass  through,  which  was  afterwards  dried,  and  is  marked  as  the 
slime  or  residuum.  This  residiuim  appears  to  consist  in  part  of  unripe 
starch,  with  some  impurities. 

The  remaining  starchy  after  repeated  washings  with  pure  water,  is  dried 
at  a  temperature  of  25  to  30  Keaumer,  as  long  as  any  loss  of  weight  can 
be  perceived.  This  is  very  different  in  difiererit  kinds,  in  reference  to  fine- 
ness and  cdlor,  on  which  account  attention  should  be  paid  in  further  experi- 
ments for  this  purpose  on  the  same  kinds  of  potatoes. 

The  liquor  filtered  from  the  residuum  was  immediately  evaporated  to 
one-third  of  its  vokime  for  the  separation  of  the  albumen,  and  the  coagu- 
lated album-en  separated  by  fiJ iration.  The  quantity  and  condiiicn  of  this 
showed  itself  likewise  to  be  difierent  in  kiiids  of  potatoes  grown  on  the 
same  soil,  and  with  the  same  manure,  but  of  which  the  quantity  will  be 
here  given,  as  we  have  reserved  the  diiTereiit  conditions  of  the  same  for  a 
further  examination.  In  all  the  statements  respecting  the  quantity  of  the 
essential  constituents  of  potatoes,  as  well  in  respect  to  their  use  in  distilhng 
of  brandy  as  in  reference  to  table  use  and  lor  fodder,  the  albumen  of  the 
potato  is  considered  not  in  the  degree  it  deserves  to  be,  in  regard  to  nutri- 
tiousness  of  albumen,  in  a  selection  of  potatoes  for  table  use  or  fodder. 

The  liquid  filtered  from  the  albumen  was  immediately  evaporated  with- 
out further  regard  to  dryness,  and  brought  into  the  reckoning  as  extract, 

Afiaiysis  of  an  assortment  of  poiatoss  in  Germany. 


100  parts  give — 

oT 

o  . 

No. 

Names  of  potates. 

bstaii 
•  cent 

c 

<J 

"o 

!  ^ 

c 
5 
_o 

o 

s 

& 

B 

<l 

m 

1 

Red  horn  potato 

10.95 

25.90 

15.81 

4.36 

1.66 

3.28 

0.50 

2 

Yellow  Jacob  - 

10.95 

25.25 

16.60 

3.81 

1.01 

3.38 

0.75 

3* 

White  heart      -          -  - 

11.02 

26. 50 

15.06 

4.78 

2. 06 

2.78 

2.  00 

4# 

Early  cucumber 

11.01 

26.48 

17.73 

4.50 

1.71 

2.45 

0.50 

5 

Purple  marbled  -          -  - 

10.92 

25.06 

16.66 

4.53 

1.55 

2.20 

0.75 

6 

Clear  red  palatine 

10.91 

21.71 

15.13 

4.15 

0.66 

2.03 

0.75 

7* 

Biscuit  -         -          -  - 

11.07 

28.60 

18.45 

5.50 

1.50 

2.00 

0.33 

8 

Black  marbled   -         -  - 

11.01 

24.43 

15.  60 

6.66 

0.50 

1.00 

0.66 

9* 

Rokes    -         -         -  - 

11.03 

27.50 

18.40 

5.15 

1.50 

2.60 

0.85 

10 

Seedling            _          _  - 

10.83 

24.40 

15  60 

4.03 

0.90 

2.70 

0.50 

11 

False  arakatscha 

10.92 

25.06 

15.00 

4.53 

1.00 

2.53 

0. 36 

12 

Noble  wooded  almond  - 

10.94 

24.40 

15.40 

5  73 

0.55 

3.30 

1.00 

13 

English  kidney 

11.00 

26.50 

16.73 

4.75 

1.63 

2.00 

14 

Vinland  -         -          -  - 

11.06 

26.21 

16.75 

5.55 

0.75 

2.00 

0.53 

15 

L*rch    -         -         -  - 

11.06 

27.70 

18.76 

4.83 

1.30 

2.36 

0.58 

16 

Strawberry       -         -  - 

10.99 

28.23 

18.23 

4.66 

1.85 

2.55 

0.86 

17 

Best  table         _         -  - 

10.95 

25.10 

16.76 

4.00 

0.D4 

2.  C3 

0.55 

18 

Prize  of  Holland 

10.98 

24.50 

17.06 

4.20 

1.16 

2.60 

0  7t) 

19 

Priz-e  of  Westerwald  - 

11.01 

24.10 

14.60 

5.30 

0.90 

1.46 

SO 

Onion    -         _         _  - 

10.99 

26.66 

15.60 

5.23 

1.01 

3.50 

0.73 

21* 

White    -         -         -  - 

11.01 

26.53 

15.00 

5.13 

1.40 

3.00 

1.00 

22-" 

Eaily  long  kidney 

]l  00 

26.66 

16  76 

7.30 

1.50 

23 
24 

Sugar     -          -          -  - 
i  Little  Seot«h     -         -  - 

10.86 
10.  S5 

24.65 

17.23 

3.61 

0.85 

2.33 

0.5ft 
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i 

ice, in  I 

100  parts  give — 

No. 

Names  of  potatoes. 

CD 

b.star 
:  cent 

S 

m 

ft 

 . — 

1    ,  .arcli 

Fibre. 

Album 

Extrac 

Slime. 

25 

Little  mouse  - 

■ 

10.  SD 

1  ft  QCi 

11. 16 

4.30 

0.  73 

3.00 

26 

Yellow  -         -         -  - 

iO.G5 

O  /I  "71^ 

17.48 

3.80 

1.05 

2.  33 

0.51 

27 

Peruvian           _          _  - 

_ 

OK  CC 
4,0.  UD 

12.  53 

S.OO 

1. 16 

3.00 

0. 66 

28 

Pine-apple         _          _  - 

11.00 

4,0.  ^O 

15.  50 

5.  73 

0.  96 

2.  00 

1.80 

29 

Spanish  -          -          -  - 

11.05 

,io.  OO 

15.11 

4.76 

0.51 

2.61 

0.  66 

30 

English            -          •■  - 

11.06 

AO 

14.70 

9.00 

0.  50 

1.66 

1.25 

31 

Wucliefeider      -          -  _ 

10.88 

32 

Round  blue  marbled 

10.89 

25 . 26 

13.26 

6.98 

0.  95 

2.  45 

LOO 

33 

Black"  horn  potato 

10.91 

24 . 58 

14.60 

5  33 

1.21 

2.50 

0.83 

34 

Pommeranian    -          -  - 

10.89 

25.  4.1 

15.83 

4.40 

1.00 

2.  88 

1.38 

35* 

Brazilian            -          _  _ 

11.02 

26.30 

16.  46 

4.70 

1.08 

1.76 

0.51 

36 

Wild     -          -          -  - 

10.86 

23-  63 

15.00 

4.75 

0.75 

3.00 

0.33 

37 

Bastard  -          -          -  - 

11.11 

4,1.  LO 

17.53 

5.03 

1.20 

1.  50 

1.  70 

38 

Good  Walderin  -         -  - 

10.91 

39 

Ever-blooming  -          -  - 

11.04 

24.03 

15.15 

4  91 

0.  88 

1.70 

0.33 

40 

Genuine  little  Zealand  - 

10.90 

23.16 

15.33 

4.91 

0.  50 

2. 6d 

0.20 

41 

Dutch  winter     -          -  _ 

11.01 

23. 66 

15.53 

4.71 

0.78 

3. 18 

0. 40 

42 

English  kine  - 

10.81 

22.76 

15.  73 

4.20 

0. 75 

2.00 

0. 60 

43 

Earliest  English  forced  - 

10.85 

23. 10 

15.76 

4.86 

0.80 

2.  66 

0.40 

44 

Poound  blue  filder 

10.89 

23. 40 

14.50 

4.86 

1.26 

2.98 

1.21 

45 

Cors-ican           -          -  - 

11.00 

25. 60 

16.23 

5.50 

1.50 

2.  33 

0.96 

46 

Von  Hamm       -         -  - 

10.91 

no  (\c: 

15.78 

5.25 

2.01 

3.09 

0.50 

47 

Early  fine  English  mealy 

10.97 

23 . 90 

14.  .30 

5.66 

1.06 

2.70 

1.00 

48 

Early  fine  American  rriealv 

24. 15 

16  71 

4.01 

0.50 

2  40 

LOG 

49 

Early  fine  English  Manleys 

11  02 

24.36 

17.11 

1^50 

3.00 

o'lo 

50 

Large  early  Juniper 

11.04 

18. 66 

15.60 

5.56 

1.86 

3.63 

1.86 

51 

English  mealy  roast-beef 

11.05 

26.60 

16.05 

6-00 

1.70 

2. 23 

1.00 

52 

f 

English  asparagus        -  < 

10.79 
10.95 

1  24.21 

15.03 

4.96 

3.00 

0.66 

53 

Fine  new  everlasting 

10.87 

25.43 

15.55 

4.58 

LOO 

1.00 

54 

Black  variegated  wax  - 

10.97 

25.20 

14.33 

5.23 

0.66 

2.73 

0.50 

55 

Great  Otmann    -          -  > 

10.86 

24.25 

14.78 

4.43 

1.00 

3.00 

0.50 

56 

Black,  (ft-om  Algiers)  - 

10.89 

23.70 

15.91 

4.63 

0.75 

3.00 

1.00 

57* 

Delliscu,  (from  Pyrmont) 

11.07 

28.00 

19.25 

5.66 

1.63 

2.00 

0.36 

58* 

Large  long  kidney 

11.04 

25.60 

17.66 

4.66 

1.30 

2.40 

0.80 

59 

Rohan    -          -          -  - 

10.  75 

21.00 

14.26 

5.20 

0.66 

1.53 

0.50 

60 

Irish      -          _          _  _ 

11.08 

27.91 

17.55 

8.10 

0.66 

2.  00 

0.66 

61 

White,  (from  Donawcrt) 

10.91 

24.  Gl 

5.30 

1.70 

2.00 

1.20 

* 

Marrowy          -          -  - 

11.05 

26.66 

17.56 

5.30 

L.'^O 

3.00 

0.50 

* 

Dettinger          -         -  - 

11.04 

26.50 

17.66 

4.50 

0.75 

3.00 

0.50 

Note — Those  which  are  marked  with  a  star  [*]  seem  to  be  particuhrly  valuable  on  account 
thear  constituent  parte. 
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APPENDIX  Ko.  5. 


POTATO  ROT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

From  the  Albany  Cdtivator. 
DISEASE  GF  THE  POTATO. 

Mr.  Tucker  :  The  subject  of  the  disease  which  last  year  prevailed  so 
universally  among  potatoes  is  one  which  has  very  naturally  and  properly/ 
called  out  the  inquiries  and  conjectures  of  many  investigators^  and  as  yet 
no  particular  cause  for  its  existence  seems  to  have  been  concluded  upon  by 
the  mass  of  cultivators.  Some  suppose  that  the  membranes  of  the  leal  are 
destroyed  by  an  insect,  and  that  the  work  of  decay  originates  in  this  cause. 

But  of  this  theory — for  it  is  theory,  and  nothing  more— we  are  prepared  to 
say  that  we  saw  (and  so  did  every  observing  farmer,  we  must  think)  hosts 
of  small  black  flies  infesting  potato  fields  in  years  long  before  we  ever 
heard  of  the  disease  in  potatoes,  and  the  nsual  consequence  was  that  the 
membrane  of  the  leaf  was  eaten  out,  as  somebody,  in  some  particular  in- 
stance, saw  it  last  fall.  Then,  again,  in  proof  @f  the  innocence  of  the  poor 
insect  (who  is  certainly  driven  to  rather  hard  fare,  even  lor  a  mischievous 
fellow)  in  this  matter,  we  must  say  that  we  saw  with  our  owe  eyes,  and 
no  mistake  about  it,  leaves  of  potatoes  after  they  had  become  dry  by 
the  disease,  as  perfect  in  all  their  parts  as  any  potato  leaves  we  ever  saw. 
Others  are  of  opinion  that  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  owing  to  the  "  influ- 
ence of  a  worm  in  the  root;"  but  we  have  seen  no  statement  of  such  ani- 
saials  being  found  in  such  locations  until  the  disease  had  made  some  pro- 
gress ;  so  there  must  be  some  doubt  in  the  case  as  to  whether  the  worm 
does  the  mischief,  or  is  attracted  by  the  consequences  of  its  having  been 
done  to  feast  on  the  corruption  that  enaues^ 

Last  fall  we  ventured  an  opinion  on  the  cause  of  the  disease,  which  as 
yet  we  have  found  no  cause  to  relinquish  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  from  the 
facts  we  have  collected  and  observations  we  have  made,  we  have  become 
more  tenacious  of  its  correctness.  It  was  simply  this — that,  from  some  cause 
which  we  did  not  then  and  cannot  now  define  to  our  own  satisfaction,  the 
potato  vine  was  attacked  with  a  rust  similar  to  that  we  frequently  see  on 
the  straw  of  rye  and  wheat;  that,  in  the  case  of  the  potato,  it  first  showed 
itself  in  a  very  small  blotch  on  the  side  of  the  stalk,  which  continued  to 
spread  until  it  had  gone  round  and  through  the  stalk,  when  the  latter,  at 
the  particular  point  of  disease,  became  dry  and  hard,  as  though  it  had 
reached  its  maturity.  The  death  of  the  top  of  the  stalk  of  course  soon  fol- 
lows, but  the  lower  part  remains  green  for  a  while.  The  conjecture  (it  was 
mere  conjecture)  we  threw  out  was  this:  whether  the  sap  which  was  now 
stopped  by  the  dryness  of  the  stalk  in  its  usual  channel  of  circulation,  and 
of  course  prevented  from  passing  into  the  leaf,  its  natural  laboratory  for 
preparation  to  return  to  the  tuber  and  fulfil  its  accustomed  service  in  giving 
it  nourishment,  did  not  necessarily  return  pr(?maturely,  and,  eii:iier  nom 
excess  of  quantity  or  by  bringing  back  some  quality  which  had  better  been 
given  to  the  winds,  induce  the  disease  in  t^e  tubers?  Our  own  poiatoes 
were  too  far  gone  to  experiment  much  upon,  when  we,  surprised  with  the 
novelty  of  the  action,  hit  upon  a  single  plan  to  adopt.  It  appeared  to  us, 
however;  as  soon  as  we  saw  hoiv  the  mischief  was  progressing,  that  mowing 
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the  tops  was  the  best  and  perhaps  only  eflicient  method  to  pursue.  A 
neighbor,  whose  crop  was  smitten  long  after  our  own,  tried  this  experiment 
by  mowing  alx)iit  half  a  field  as  soon  as  the  tops  exhibited  symptoms  of 
the  disorder,  and  the  result  was  satisfactory  and  cheering.  Where  the  tops 
were  so  mown,  no  appearance  of  the  rot  was  ever  discovered,  and  the  po- 
tatoes gave  all  the  evidence  of  maturity  which  the  circjimstances  of  the 
case  could  possibly  admit  of,  while  the  other  part  of  the  field  suffered  as; 
much  from  the  rot  as  any  in  the  vicinity.  Here,  then,  is  one  instance  in 
favor  of  our  theory. 

Other  experiments  were  tried,  of  v/hich  we  shall  cite  but  one  or  two. 
In  one  case,  a  farmer  dug  a  very  few  hills  when  the  vines  first  showed 
symptoms  of  disease,  and  carefully  buried  them  and  let  them  remain  until 
the  usual  time  of  digging,  when  they  were  taken  out  all  sound,  while  the 
most  of  his  crop  had  suffered  essentially.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  we 
think,  that  when  potatoes  are  dug  so  early  as  the  rot  came  last  year,  they 
must  he  put  in  small  bodies  and  kept  cool,  and  excluded  from  the  atmo- 
sphere. Their  tendency  to  heat,  and  thus  become  heavy  and  insipid,  war- 
rants us  in  that  conclusion  ;  and  so  we  infer  that  the  letting  them  remain 
in  hills  with  the  tops  taken  off  until  the  usual  time  of  digging  is  a  much 
cheaper  and  better  way  than  to  dig  and  put  them  in  cellars,  or  on  floors  in. 
piles. 

Another  coarse  of  proceeding  v/hich  has  come  under  our  observation 
v/as  adopted  by  some  Irishmen,  who  had  known  this  enemy  to  their  favor* 
ite  esculent  in  the  old  country,"  and  which  it  may  not  be  useless  to  men- 
tion. When  they  saw  the  crop  smitten,  they  dug  it  immediately,  and  piled 
the  potatoes  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  taking  care  to  guard  them  from 
sunshine  until  the  job  was  completed,  when  they  covered  the  pile  entirely 
with  clay.  The  result  was  probably  as  they  had  known  it  to  be  aforetime. 
Their  crop  was  saved,  and  their  potatoes  of  good  quality.  The  clay  un- 
doubtedly acted  as  a  two-fold  agent — kept  them  cool,  and  excluded  the  at- 
mosphere and  storms. 

We  have  only  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  if  any  one  can  confute  any 
point  we  have  advanced,  v/e  shall  be  happy  to  have  him  do  it.  Truth  and 
light  are  what  we  are  looking  after  in  this  matter,  and  if  we  have  ad- 
vanced an  error,  the  public  good  requires  that  it  should  be  set  right.  And 
especially  does  the  agricultural  interest  of  our  country  require  that  this 
pestilence,  whi«2h  made  such  rapid  strides  in  its  advancement  the  last  year, 
should  meet  with  hot  pursuit  by  every  philanthropist,  until  its  progress  is 
stayed,  if  not  eifecaially  stopped. 

Yours,  truly, 

W.  BACON. 

P.  S.— There  have  been  many  experiments  in  planting  potatoes  tried  in 
this  region  this  spring,  with  reference  to  preventing  the  disease.  If  smy 
ihina^  of  importance  results  from  them,  I  shall  give  due  notice. 

Mount  Osceola,  Mass.,  Jane  22,  1845. 


From  Ihe  Albany  CuUivaior. 

POTATO  ROT. 

We  give  the  following  from  a  letter  from  Hon.  John  Crary,  of  Salem,  in 
this  State.    His  suggestions  are  worthy  the  consideration  of  our  farmers  : 
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The  cause  of  rot  in  the  potato,  and  the  loay  to  -prevent  it. — The  rot 
in  the  potato  occurs  in  hot,  dry  seasons,  and  the  heat  and  drought  prevent 
the  ripening  of  the  potato,  and  disease  and  decomposition  follow.  I  ob- 
served during  the  last  summer  a  differeoce  in  the  potato  crop  on  the  same 
land.  Those  potatoes  that  were  covered  deep  were  good  as  nsnai ;  those 
the  covering  of  which  was  shallow  were  useless,  particularly  for  the  table. 
The  first  symptom  of  failure  is  in  the  stalks  ef  the  potato  ;  they  become 
dry,  and  the  leaves  turn  black ;  the  cryowth  then  ceases,  and  the  potato 
becomes  rotten  before  it  is  ripe.  The  fibres  that  connect  the  stalk  wiih  the 
potato  quit  their  hold  ;  and  when  you  grasp  the  stalk  and  pull  with  a  view 
to  raise  the  potatoes  out  of  the  hill,  the  roots  break  and  leave  the  pofatoeSj 
or  rather  slip  cut  of  the  hill  wiihout  raising  them." 

Mr.  Leroy  Patillo,  Monroe,  Georgia,  writes  us  that  he  thinks  the  rot  is 
caused  by  small  insects,  and  advises  rolling  the  seed  potatoes  in  sulphur 
before  planting  them.  He  informs  us  that  he  has  used  sulphur  with  good 
effects  around  plum  frees  in  which  insects  had  perforated  the  bark,  and 
from  which  the  gum  oozed  out. 

From  a  letter  received  from  Elisha  Hammond,  of  Conesville,  N.  Y.,  we 
extract  the  following  facts  in  relation  to  the  rot  in  potatoes : 

1.  "  On  dry,  cool  land,  not  very  rich  by  putrescent  manures,  the  crops 
almost  entirely  escaped." 

2.  Defective  potatoes  fed  to  hogs,  in  connexion  with  sulphur  and  char- 
coal, have  prsduced  no  injury. 

3.  In  a  fi«ld  of  potatoes,  some  of  the  rows  crossed  places  on  which 
stumps  had  been  burned,  and  other  rows  a  spot  where  potatoes  had  been 
buried  the  year  before,  and  the  straw  used  about  them  turned  under  for 
manure.  The  crop  v/as  ranch  more  rotted  on  these  places,  especially  over 
old  potato  holes,  than  elsewhere. 

4.  Lime  has  been  said  to  be  a  preventive  of  rot.  It  proved  7iot  so  in 
this  case.  Some  coarse  lime  had  been  spread  on  a  part  of  the  field.  Some 
hills  where  the  lime  happened  to  be  scattered  were  particularly  examined, 
and  found  much  more  rotted  than  where  nothing  was  put. 

5.  Plaster  was  used  on  most  of  the  crop.  Two  rows  were  left  through 
the  field  without  plaster — no  difference  could  be  discovered  between  these 
and  other  rows,  in  the  condition  of  the  potatoes. 


Frem  the  Worcester  Spy. 

POTATO  ELIGBIT. 

It  grieves  us  to  slate  that  the  blight  which  caused  such  destruction  to  the 
potato  crop  last  year  has  tlius  early  commenced  its  ravages  the  present 
season.  We  have  examined  a  field  belonging  to  Governor  Lincoln,  which, 
we  are  assured,  exhibired  a  perfectly  healthy  appearance  on  the  3d  instant. 
On  the  5ih,  portions  of  the  vines  showed  indications  of  disease,  and  on  the 
7th  about  one-half  of  them  were  more  or  less  shrivelled,  many  of  them 
shrunk  to  one-half  of  their  former  dimension,  and  some  of  the  leaves  already 
turned  brown  and  nearly  dry.  The  potatoes  were  of  the  red  variety, 
sometimes  called  the  peach  blov/s.  The  seed  was  selected,  and  in  a  fine 
and  apparently  healthy  state*    We  opened  one  of  the  hills  most  aifected 
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with  the  disease,  and  found  the  seed  still  sound  and  apparently  healthy. 
Some  of  the  new  set  potatoes  were  about  the  size  of  a  robin's  egg,  and  look- 
ed well.  So  far  as  we  observed,  the  disease  appears  to  commence  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  vine. 

We  invite  the  particular  attention  of  farmers  to  this  subject.  We  hope 
that  such  careful  and  accurate  observations  of  the  commencement  and  pro- 
gress of  the  disease,  the  present  season,  may  be  made  and  recorded,  by  men 
ef  judgment,  as  will  lead  to  some  more  conclusive  indications  than  have 
been  heretofore  obtained  of  its  origin  and  causes,  and  that  they  may  result 
in  the  discovery  of  some  elRcient  and  adequate  remedy  for  the  appalling 
evil — an  evil  that  threatens  the  destruction  of  a  crop  which  affords  one  of 
our  most  abundant  and  most  wholesome  articles  of  food. 


Mr.  Pearce,  of  Hamburg,  who  is  an  excellent  and  observing  farmer,  saw 
that  his  potato  vines  were  affected,  and  pulled  several  hills  to  examine  the 
roots.  They  were  sound,  and  left  separated  from  the  stems  or  tops.  By 
this  separation  these  hills  wholly  escaped  the  rot,  while  the  potatoes  in  all 
the  adjoining  hills  were  rotten  at  the  time  of  harvest. 


From  the  Albany  Cultivator. 
There  are  two  facts  which  1  observed  in  my  field,  which  I  have  not  seem 
noticed  in  your  paper.  The  first  is,  that  the  disease  was  confined  to  the 
tubers  nearest  to  the  surface  ;  those  lying  deep  were  unaffected.  The 
second  is,  that  the  rotten  potatoes  were  full  of  long  white  worms.  I  saw- 
nothing  which  looked  like  fiingi,  with  the  naked  eye  ;  but  it  did  not  occur 
to  me  to  examine  them  with  a  microscope.  The  odor  was  intolerably 
fetid. 

N.  N.  D. 


For  the  Indiana  Farmer  and  Gardener. 
POTATO  BLIGHT. 

Mr.  Editor  :  I  have  just  returned  from  an  examination  of  my  friend 
Kobert  Morrison's  potato  patches.  A  disease  not  heretofore  noticed  in  this 
section  of  the  country  has  attacked  many  of  his  vines ;  and,  that  the  read- 
ers of  this  paper  may  be  made  acquainted  with  its  character,  I  proceed  to 
give  the  resulrs  of  our  researches.  In  all  cases  of  inquiry  into  causes,  I 
conceive  it  to  be  important  to  right  deductions  that  we  should  first  lay  a 
brofid  foundation  of  accurate  observations.  When  these  observations  are 
sufficiently  numerous  and  rightly  arranged,  a  correct  theory  springs  almost 
spontaneously  out  of  them. 

My  present  purpose  is  merely  to  aid  in  accumulating  data,  and  to  distin- 
guish this  from  any  other  affection  to  which  our  potatoes  may  be  liable. 

1.  There  are  three  different  lots  of  potatoes  which  we  examined.  One 
patch  was  planted  so  early  as  to  have  been  prostrated  by  two  successive 
frosts.    The  other  two  patches  were  planted  about  nine  weeks  ago. 

2.  One  patch  of  the  late  planting  is  in  a  well-manured  sod  ground  ;  the 
others  in  a  poorer  soil. 
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3.  All  these  lots  are  affected  with  the  disease ;  but  the  frosted  potatoes 
the  least. 

4.  The  disease,  in  every  instance,  was  found  to  be  confined  to  the  vines. 
These  were  affected  generally  near  their  entrance  into  the  earth — a  few 
inches  below  it,  and  a  few  inches  above  it. 

5.  A  person,  in  a  general  review  of  the  field,  would  perceive  nothicg  but 
a  luxuriant  crop  ot  potatoes ;  on  passing  watchfully  along  the  rows,  he 
would  discover  here  and  there  some  prostrated  vines  v/ith  wilted  leaves. 
On  close  inspection  he  v/ould  find,  at  the  points  named,  a  perfecdy  dry  de- 
cay of  the  stem :  the  pith  is  entirely  gone  ;  the  cuticle  is  also  removed  or 
dried  to  imperceptible  thinness  ;  and  nothing  remains  but  the  ligneous 
fibres,  whitened  by  disease,  and  sometinies  separated  laterally.  This  is 
the  worst  stage  of  the  disease  yet  observed.  The  parts  below  this  point 
are  perfectly  sound  at  present. 

On  turning  to  other  stems  indiscriminately,  whose  leaves  and  vines  are 
apparently  ia  the  full  vigor  of  health,  we  perceive  the  earliest  encroach- 
ments of  visible  disease.  Here  we  see  a  little  discolored  patch  of  cuticle 
dried  up  and  sunken  to  the  ligneous  fibres  below ;  the  parenchymatous 
matter  among  the  cuticular  tissue  having  disappeared.  Let  us  gently 
scrape  away  this  dead  cuticle,  and  v.-e  shall  find  the  ligneous  texture  yet 
living;  but  in  the  next  plant  this  is  also  decayed:  and  hi  still  another  we 
witness  the  destruction  of  half  the  pith  ;  and  in  another  the  pith  is  all  gone  ; 
and  then  we  arrive  at  the  last  stage,  or  total  rottenness.  In  most  instances 
there  are  several  such  patches  of  cuticular  decay,  of  irregular  figures  ;  but 
there  is  a  well  defined  line  of  separation  between  the  dead  and  living 
parts.  Let  us  slice,  longitudinally,  one  of  the  vines  in  which  these  spots 
of  decay  have  penetrated  into  or  through  the  pith,  and  we  shall  find  por- 
tions of  solid  and  apparently  sound  pith  in  the  intervening  portions  of  the 
stem. 

6.  In  several  instances  the  returning  sap  beins:  interrupted  in  its  descent 
by  the  cuticular  decay,  formed  small  tubers  (perfect  potatoes)  just  above  the 
diseased  point. 

7.  In  a  very  few  cases  the  blight  had  affected  the  branches  of  the  vines : 
and  in  as  few  cases  the  decayed  pith  was  found  in  a  slushy  state. 

There  is  no  apparent  erosion  of  the  cuticle  ;  but  the  idea  is  suggested  of 
all  the  pulpy  matter  in  it  being  abstracted,  and  the  cuticular  film  collapsing 
upon  the  pans  beneath. 

¥/e  may  safely  say,  upon  these  observations,  that  the  disease  undoubt- 
edly commences  on  the  exterior  of  the  vines  ;  and  that  the  upward  circula- 
tion is  continued  long  after  the  downward  current  is  partially,  if  not  wholly 
intercepted  ;  that  the  disease  tends  to  penetrate  into  and  not  to  pass  along 
the  vines  ;  the  tops  perishing  only  v^hen  no  nourishment  can  be  obtained 
from  below. 

If  the  tubers  should  become  affected,  I  will  endeavor  to  report  the  facts, 
unless  anticipated  by  others. 

J.  T.  P. 

From  the  Boston  Cuuivator. 

THE  POTATO  BLIGUT. 

The  Bennington  Gazette  says  that  Milton  Burrill,  of  Stockbrido^e,  has 
been  investigating  very  fully  the  subject  of  the  disease,  and  is  now  fully  con- 
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viriced  that  he  has  discovered:  ae  true  cause  in  the  shape  ®£  an  insect.  He 
showed  us  a  sample  of  the  insect,  which,  through  a  strong  magnifying  glass, 
looks  formidable,  though  so  sraalh  He  is  convinced  that  every  potato  fieid 
in  that  vicinity  is  destined  to  fall  as  last  year.  He  has  visited  many  gar- 
dens and  fields  around  us,  and  finds  them  all  giving  evidence  of  disease, 
if  the  cause  is  discovered,  we  hope  the  scientitic  in  our  laboratories  will 
soon  make  known  some  practical  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  enemy — though 
we  fear  the  remedy,  if  discovered,  will  be  too  late  to  save  the  present  crop. 

We  have  understood  that  house  ashes,  spread  on  the  hills  around  the 
vines,  after  they  have  grown  a  few  inches  from  the  ground,  is  not  only  a 
remedy  for  the  blight,  but  greatly  facilitates  the  growth  of  the  potato  on 
some  soils.    It  is  very  easy  to  make  the  trial. 


Tiie  editor  of  the  Genesse  Farmer,  Dr,  Lee,  has  made  extensive  examina- 
tion of  the  potato  crop  throughout  central  New  York,  and  finds  in  all  cases 
that  the  curling  and  blight  of  the  vines  is  attended  by  an  insect.  The  pa- 
rent is  probably  the  beetle.  It  punctures  the  vine  just  above  the  ground, 
and  deposites  its  egg  in  the  pith  of  the  stalk,  where  it  hatches.  The  larva 
eats  off  all  the  stalk  but  the  outer  bark,  when  the  vine  withers  and  dies. 

Dr.  Lee  thinks  that  this  prevents  the  ripening  of  the  tubers  and  disposes 
them  to  decay.  The  blight,  it  is  found,  will  be  even  more  destructive  than 
last  year. 


From  the  Northamptoa  Courier. 
DISEASE  IN  POTATOES. 

We  were  this  morning  shown,  by  Dr.  D.  Stebbins,  a  potato  leaf  taken 
from  vines  in  his  garden,  upon  which  insects  or  worms  had  commenced 
their  ravages,  which  proved  so  disastrous  last  year.  The  leaf  was  nearly 
consumed,  and  the  insects  were  yet  busih/  at  work.  Dr.  Stebbins  is 
sprinkling  his  potato  vines  with  tobacco  liquid,  and  finds  it  to  be  an  effectual 
Temedy.    Will  others  try  this  method  of  exterminating  these  destructives  ? 


From  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman. 
POATO  BLIGHT  IN  MAINS. 

Mr.  Editor  :  Hastily  I  drop  a  few  lines  in  relation  to  the  "  potato  blight  " 
(so  called)  in  our  place  and  vicinity.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  here,  from  present  appearances,  our  crop  will  be  shortened  more  thaa 
one  half.  There  is,  however,  some  uncertainty  how  this  may  turn  out. 
Certainly,  appearances  are  bad  enough. 

1  have  examined  one  or  two  pieces  affected,  and  find  the  blight^  if  so  it 
may  be  called,  caused  by  an  insect  of  the  species  aphis  or  plant-louse  ;  and 
so  rapid  is  the  ravage  in  some  fields,  that  the  tops  bear  somewhat  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  touched  by  the  frost.  Probably,  wherever  the  in- 
sect attacks,  the  tops  will  prematurely  die.  We  would  caution  farmers  not 
to  be  in  too  much  haste  to  harvest  their  potatoes,  though  the  lops  may  be 
dead.    The  bottoms,  by  remaining  the  usual  time  in  the  ground,  will  be 
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likely  to  improve.  Besides,  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion,  by  letting  the 
potato  remain  in  the  ground  till  the  proper  time  to  dig  may  tend  to  make 
it  keep  better  after  it  is  dug. 

We  hear  the  same  complaint  made  in  many  other  places.  We  hope 
farmers  will  be  observing  on  the  subject,  and  note  as  many  facts  as  possible. 
For  one,  I  intend  to  watch  carefully  the  progress  of  this  blight^  (cr  perhaps 
more  properly  termed  insect  ravage,)  and  note  the  result.  Perhaps  I  may 
find  occasion  hereafter  to  add  more  on  tlie  subject.  For  the  present  I  con- 
clude by  saying  this  insect,  most  hkely,  is  the  cause  of  the  rot  in  the  root. 
We  shall  soon  see. 

Respectfully, 

B.  F.  W^ILBUK. 

Butters- VALE.  August  26,  1S45. 

We  approve  of  the  practice  of  letting  potatoes  remain  in  the  ground  till 
they  are  fully  ripe.  As  to  the  cause  of  the  rot,  we  are  uncertain. — Editor. 


From  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman,  Sept.  20. 
PLANT-LICE  OiN  POTATO  VINES. 

Mr.  Editor:  Since  my  letter,  hastily  written  the  other  day,  I  have  ofe- 
seived  and  thought  more  upon  the  subject — the  substance  of  which  I  beg 
leave  to  lay  before  your  readers. 

Naturalists  have  described  numerous  parasitical  insects;  but  among  them 
all  I  do  not  find  a  single  description  in  the  books  which  exactly  answers  to 
the  aphis  of  the  potato — for  so  I  shall  term  it.  It  is,  however,  so  like  the 
aphis  of  other  plants,  it  cannot  be  mistaken  as  to  its  class.  I  never  have 
seen  any  thing  of  the  kind  on  potatoes  before  ;  others  perhaps  have. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  some  to  have  a  brief  outline  of 
the  insect.  It  is  of  a  transparent  green  color,  varying  in  sizs  from  that  of 
a  tobacco  seed  to  that  of  a  duck  shot ;  the  largest  sized  have  wings.  They 
are  generally  found  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf ;  v/herever  they  feed,  the 
blight  shows  itself;  the  probability  is,  they  extract  the  vegetable  juice  or  sap, 
the  loss  of  which  to  the  plant  causes  the  mischief.  If  only  the  stem  of  the 
leaf  be  attacked,  the  whole  leaf  withers  and  dies. 

I  remember  when  the  blight  struck  my  potato  crop  in  1838,  the  tops 
looked  at  that  time  very  much  as  now.  The  bottoms  also  were  then  af- 
fected. But  I  did  not  think,  at  that  time,  to  look  and  see  whether  any  in- 
sect preyed  upon  them,  as  now.  I  think,  however,  most  likely  they  did. 
Last  year  i  did  not  notice  much  that  appeared  like  blight  in  my  potato  field, 
though  the  bottoms,  in  spots,  were  some  affected  with  the  rot  at  harvest 
time. 

I  know  no  remedy  to  apply  as  a  preventive,  or  that  will  stay  the  work  of 
mischief  after  it  is  once  commenced. 

Whether  any  peculiarity  of  the  present  season  can  be  said  to  give  rise  to 
this  pest  or  blight,  is  perhaps  difficult  to  determine  ;  (the  season  here,  from 
the  middle  of  July  up  to  the  present  time,  has  been  uncommonly  warm  and 
wet ;)  cr  v^^heiher  this  blight  will  be  followed  with  disease  in  the  root,  simi- 
lar to  that  of  last  year,  is  a  matter  as  yet  alike  undeterminable.  Time,  how- 
ever, will  soon  tell.    It  is  to  be  feared  the  rot  will  follow. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  farmers  will  (for  they  of  all  others  have  the  best  oppor- 
tunity to)  be  observing  upon  the  subject,  and  note  as  many  facts  as  possible 
for  the  general  good  of  all  who  cultivate  this  useful  root. 

Potatoes,  in  this  vicinity,  up  to  within  about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  have 
looked  very  promising  of  a  heavy  crop.  The  reader  is  aware,  1  suppose, 
vegetation  here  is  much  later  than  in  Massachusetts.  There^  probably,  the 
potato  crop  is  now  nearly  or  quite  ripe  ;  so  that,  if  the  disease  prevails  there, 
it  must  have  commenced  proportionally  earlier  to  cut  oiT  the  crop.*  How 
is  this? 

Perhaps  there  is  no  crop  grown  in  New  England,  excepting  hay,  the  loss 
of  which  would  be  more  severely  felt  than  that  of  the  potato.  It  is  justly  a 
valued  root ;  it  constitutes  a  cheap  and  wholesome  food  for  man  and  beast; 
and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  we  are  not  to  be  deprived  of  it. 

After  all,  let  us  not  be  too  much  alarmed  ;  it  may  not  prove  so  bad  as 
now  appears  supposable  ;  or,  if  we  should  be  in  a  great  measure  deprived 
of  this  valuable  vegetable,  let  us  reflect,  the  Hand  that  gives  has  an  equal 
right  to  withhold.    Let  the  Most  High  reign,  and  man  be  wise  and  adore  ! 

If  any  thint^  further  in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  worthy  of  remark, 
should  occur,  I  shall  endeavor  to  communicate.  Hope  others,  v/here  the 
disease  prevails,  will  do  the  same. 

Respectfully, 

B.  F.  WILBUR. 

BuTTERs-vALE,  Jiugust  30,  1845. 


From  the  Massachwsetts  Ploughman. 
POTATO  CROP  IN  MAINE. 

Mr.  Editor  :  i  have  just  returned  from  Dover,  the  shire  town  of  Pis- 
cataquis county  ;  in  passmg  to  and  from  which,  my  way  lay  through  sev- 
eral of  the  best  farming  towns  in  the  county — Sangersville,  Foxcroft,  and 
Guilford.  The  farmers  in  these  towns  tell  me  their  potato  crop  this  season 
is  nearly  or  quite  a  failure — some  will  hardly  get  the  return  of  their  seed  at 
harvest.  I  was  at  the  trouble  of  exavnining  several  fields,  and  in  every  in- 
stance found  the  aphis  preying  more  or  less  on  the  tops.  The  rot,  as  ap- 
prehension was  expressed  in  a  former  communication,  has  set  in.  No  on6 
can  tell  how  far  the  disease  will  extend.  Fears  are  entertained  tliat  the 
crop  will  be  entirely  lost,  whether  harvested  early  or  late.  I  think,  of  the 
two,  late  harvesting  the  safest.  My  reasons  could  be  given  if  necessary. 
Some  have  essayed  to  save  their  crop  by  immediate  harvesting  and  selling 
to  shippers;  but  shippers  are  afraid  to  buy.  fearing  the  mass  would  rot  be- 
fore it  could  be  transported  to  a  foreis^n  market  and  disposed  of. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  theorize  on  the  subject  of  this  potdto  disease,  (for  so, 
I  suppose,  every  body  is  agreed  to  call  it,)  though  1  am  strongly  of  the 
opinion  the  lice  on  the  tops  are  the  sole  cause  of  it.  It  is  very  natural  to 
suppose  a  premature  decay  of  the  tops  will  have  a  corresponding  effect  upon 
the  bottoms. 


*  Since  writing  ihe  above,  I  )earn,  by  the  Ploughman  of  August  23,  that  the  drought  is  so 
severe  in  Massachusetts  the  potaio  crop  will  be  likely  to  be  very  lic^ht,  and  that  the  people  there 
will  be  obliged  to  depeud  on  Maine  for  a  supply.  It  v/ill  be  a  sad  thing  indeed  if  we  should  not 
raise  any  to  sparej  and  sadder  siiii  if  v/e  should  not  raise  any  to  supply,  which  is  feaied 
by  some, 
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Near  the  city  of  Bangor,  I  understand,  some  of  the  farmers  are  already- 
engaged  in  ploughing  in  tiieir  potato  crop,  not  being  considered  worth  the 
harvesting. 

The  failure  of  the  potato  crop  is  regarded  here  in  Maine  (as  well  it  nnay 
be)  as  one  of  llie  greatest  calamities  to  the  farmer's  interest.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  this  trouble  \j?iU  prove  to  be  of  temporary  standing — that  another 
vear  it  will  not  reanpear. 

Respectfully  yours,  B.  F.  WILBUR. 


Frcm  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman. 

¥/e  presume  the  following  communication  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Hon. 
Morrill  Alien.    It  is  copied  from  the  Old  Colony  Memorial : 

POTATOES. 

The  disease  in  potatoes,  which  in  some  sections  of  the  country  nearly 
destroyed  the  crop  of  last  year,  has  not  yet  prog^ressed  lo  any  very  alarming 
extent  in  the  county  of  Plymouth.  Bnt  there  have  been  sufficient  indica- 
tions of  its  existence  and  advances  to  justify  some  general  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  the  employment  of  such  preventive,  or  remedial  means,  as 
may  seem  to  cultivators  the  most  likely  to  prove  efficacious.  Until  the 
causes  of  malady  shall  be  more  satisfactorily  investigated,  no  rules  can, 
with  implicit  confidence,  be  given  for  the  treatment.  The  farmers  must 
do  as  as  physicians  are  sometimes  obli^^ed  to  do.  in  cases  of  undefined  bodil^^ 
disease — prescribe  to  the  symptoms.  This  practice  is  attended  vviih  great 
uncertainty,  yet  the  results  of  it  in  experience  sometimes  prove  highly 
valuable.  The  different  causes  to  which  the  disease  in  potatoes  has  been  as- 
cribed, lead  writers  to  suggest  a  great  variety  of  remedies  in  accordance 
wiih  their  views  of  the  probable  origin.  Let  farmers  select  and  apply  such 
as  their  reason  and  judgment  best  approve,  and  it  may  be  that  m.erely  prac- 
tical men  will,  in  the  course  of  their  experience,  clearly  prove  what  theory 
has  hitherto  failed  of  doing—the  moving  cause  of  the  difficulty.  If,  as  sup- 
posed by  som.e,  it  be  of  insect  origin,  then  salt  and  lime  would  seem  proper 
applications  ;  and  these  are  also  strongly  recommended  by  persons  who  think 
that  fungus  is  the  producing  cause  of  the  disease.  Those  who  suppose  it 
arises  from  atmospheric  influence  may  properly  apply  the  same  means 
which  would  be  recommicnded  by  those  who  believe  it  the  result  of  exces- 
sive growth.  Preparation  of  the'  soil,  and  a  course  in  the  cultivation  likely 
to  produce  an  even  growth,  is  unquestionably  important  in  this  and  other 
crops.  Some  persons  seem  confident  that  the  rot  in  potatoes  results  wholly 
from  deterioration  in  the  seed.  If  this  be  true,  v^^e  may  not  expect  to  avoid 
the  evil  merely  by  sending  to  another  place  for  seed  potatoes;  we  should 
renew  them  from  the  balls.  This  is  a  process  requiring  some  patience,  but 
we  know  of  no  easier  method  of  entire  renovation.  We  suppose  renewal 
can  be  approached  in  successive  plantings  of  unmatured  potatoes.  These 
have  often  been  strongly  recomm.ended  for  seed,  not  only  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  disease,  but  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  crop.  It  is  mani- 
festly contrary  to  what  we  reg'ard  as  a  general  law  in  vegetation,  that  the 
most  perfect  seed  produces  the  healthiest  and  most  fruitful  plants.  There 
are,  however,  several  reasons  for  believing  that  the  potato  may  be  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  law.    Tlie  vegetative  principle  is  not  so  concentra- 
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ted  in  the  potato  as  in  most  other  articles.  It  can  be  produced  from  the 
balls,  the  bulbs,  or  from  sprouts  which  have  orrown  in  the  cellar,  or  the 
earth.  The  vegetative  principle  being  so  widely  diffused,  it  may  be  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  neriect  ripening  of  the  potato  to  some  extent 
weakens  its  powers  of  reproduction.  That  power,  after  the  complete  ma- 
turity of  the  bulbs,  may  be  more  perfectly  concentrated  in  the  balls.  The 
experiment  is  easily  made,  and  it  is  hoped  that  many  farmers  will  this  year 
plant  potatoes  for  the  next  year's  seeding  as  late  as  the  25th  of  June. 

M.  A. 

Pembroke,  May^  1845. 


From  the  Farmers'  Monthly  Visiior. 

VYe  have  not  yet,  in  all  the  speculations  of  the  curious  and  the  scientific 
on  the  subject  of  the  recent  disease  in  potatoes,  seen  anything  to  throw 
light  enough  to  enable  us  to  take  a  single  step  towards  a  remedy.  In 
raising  thirteen  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes  last  year,  we  had  congratulated 
ourselves  on  an  entire  escape  from  the  disease  complained  of  by  the  most  if 
not  all  our  neighbors.  We  had  disposed,  to  good  advantage,  of  something  like 
half  of  our  crop  ;  and  vi-e  thought  we  should  do  better  to  save  the  remain- 
der until  the  openincr  of  spring,  by  then  sending  them  to  the  Boston  mar- 
ket. As  the  most  safe  kind,  we  had  planted  half  the  ground  with  long-reds 
the  two  last  years.  In  the  fsll  of  1843  our  long-red  potatoes  were  laid  in 
the  ground,  in  a  bed  not  over  two  feet  deep,  covered  with  a  coating  of  green 
hemlock  boughs,  and  these  covered  with  the  surrounding  soil,  so  thai  the 
winter  frost  could  not  reach  through.  The  potatoes  in  the  follov/ing  spring 
came  out  as  fresh  and  fair  as  tbey  were  on  the  day  they  were  covered. 
Precisely  the  same  way  and  near  the  same  spot  did  we,  in  October  last, 
dispose  of  about  five  hundred  bushels  of  the  long-reds,  the  kind  that  Vv^ere 
supposed  to  be  proof  against  the  rot,  and  near  them,  in  a  continued  bed, 
about  one  hundred  bushels  of  the  round  pink-eyed  potatoes,  an  earlier  krnd. 
The  pink-eyes  came  out  as  good  as  they  were  where  they  were  covered  ; 
the  long -reds  were  a  mass  of  rottenness,  so  general  that,  of  the  v/hole 
quantity,  not  a  bushel  Vv^as  taken  out  to  be  saved.  We  believe  the  potatoes 
suffered  from  the  disease,  because,  a  fev/  days  before  they  v/ere  duo-,  their 
growth  was  arrested  by  the  sudden  dying  of  the  tops,  which  seemed  to  be 
stricken  as  with  the  blight,  Vt/hich  frequently  takes  place  at  the  earlier 
season.  The  vines  being  thus  killed,  we  dug  them  perhaps  a  fortnight 
I  earlier  than  v/e  might  otherwise  have  done;  and  it  was  observed,  when 
they  were  disposed  of  in  their  bed,  that  the  skin  peeled  off  easily.  The 
top  of  the  bed  was  kept  open,  as  far  as  it  could  be  done  safely,  until  the 
approach  of  severe  frost.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  potatoes  per- 
ished in  consequence  of  being  taken  out  of  the  air  perhaps  a  fortnight  too 
soon.  Only  a  part  of  the  same  potatoes,  dug  at  the  same  tirvre,  and  laid 
in  the  bin  of  a  cellar,  above  ground,  adjoining  to  a  basement  kitchen, 
where  a  fire  is  kept  continually,  suffered  from  the  rot ;  the  potatoes  re- 
maining of  these  are  some  of  the  best  we  have  ever  seen  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  The  potatoes  of  last  year,  disposed  of  in  the  same  position,  vv^ere 
greatly  improved  from  the  exposure  to  the  air  and  heat  from  the  kitchen  ; 
the  long-reds  of  the  present  spring  seem  to  have  been  benetued  from  the 
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same  exposure  ;  so  that  in  the  two  positions  of  the  years  1843  and  1844 
the  case  was  exactly  reversed.  We  saved  the  potatoes  where  they  were 
before  lost,  and  we  lost  the  potatoes  where  they  v/ere  before  preserved.  Our 
belief  is,  that  the  effects  of  the  disease  which  appeared  on  the  killing  of 
the  vines  might  have  been  avoided  by  keeping  the  potatoes  in  the  ground 
until  they  vvere  perfecfly  ripened. 

Most  strcinge  and  unn.ccoiintable  is  this  potato  disease.  Sometimes  we 
have  seen  cne  kind  of  potatoes  (the  Chenangoes,  for  instance)  half  rotten  at 
the  time  of  digging,  and  some  of  them  Indicating  the  rot  by  specks 
on  the  end  ;  while  alongside,  in  the  same  field,  other  kinds  of  potatoes 
were  entirely  free  from  rot,  or  from  ail  indications  of  disease.  Other  fields 
of  the  same  kind  of  potatoes  escaped  the  rot  entirely.  The  ricliest  soii 
seems  to  have  been  most  liable  to  the  rot.  The  high  grounds  of  this  State, 
the  latest  broken  up  pasture  grounds,  have  commonly  produced  the  best 
potatoes.  Of  last  year's  production  it  is  believed  that  in  these  grounds  the 
greater  portion  of  the  crop  v/as  lest ;  more  than  in  the  grounds  where  the 
blight  had  in  former  years  been  more  common. 


Fromihe  Massachusetts  PloaghmaD. 
DISEASE  IN  POTATOES. 

Mr.  Editor  :  Many,  various,  and  often  contradictory  reasons  have  been 
given  for  the  disease  in  potatoes  the  last  season.  Some  have  said  it  v/as 
caused  by  loet  weather  ;  others,  in  a  different  section,  by  dri/  ;  others  by 
warm.  Some  have  laid  it  to  manure  in  the  hill ;  others  say,  when  there 
was  none  in  the  hill  they  were  equally  diseased.  Some  think  lime,  ashes, 
or  plaster,  has  prevented  the  disease  ;  others'  potatoes,  where  these  articles 
were  used,  have  been  as  badly  diseased  as  any.  Some  have  laid  it  to  the 
potatoes  having  been  so  ions:  planted  without  reproducing  from  the  seed.  I 
have  several  kinds  produced  from  the  seed  within  a  few  years,  and  they 
were  as  badly  diseased  as  any.  Some  lay  it  to  a  particular  dew  ;  others  to 
a  particular  atmosphere. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  these  are  not  the  causes  of  the  disease.  In  York 
State  it  commenced  two  years  ago  ;  last  year  it  was  much  worse,  and  reach- 
ed  this  State,  and  will  probably  be  much  worse  here  this  year  than  last. 

This  morning  I  examined  my  potatoes,  and  found  some  of  the  top  leaves 
and  stems  dead,  and  many  of  them  wilted  ;  and  among  them  a  little  bug, 
about  the  size  of  the  cucumber  busf,  with  a  sharp  beak,  wi[h  which  he  was 
piercing  the  stems.  On  further  examination.  I  found  them  on  almost  every 
hill;  they  were  very  active,  and,  by  dodging  or  flying,  would  elude  my 
grasp  ;  wherever  they  punctured  the  stem,  it  would  seem  to  wither  almost 
as  soon  as  if  broken. 

Now,  my  opinion  is,  that  these  bugs,  by  puncturing  the  stem,  drawing  off 
the  sap,  and  perhaps  poisoning  it,  are  the  cause  of  the  disease  ;  and  the 
tops  being  thus  affected  before  the  potatoes  are  ripe,  causes  the  rnot  to  rot. 

On  referring  to  Harris's  -Report  on  the  Insects  of  Massachusetts,  I  find 
this  kind  of  bug  is  the  Phytocoris  lineolarisj  of  the  order  called  Hemiptera, 
and  is  described  on  the  161st  page. 

LEWIS  FORD. 

CUMMINGTON,  Jull/  14,  1845. 
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From  the  American  Farmer. 

POTATO  BLIGHT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Tribune: 

KnowiDOf  Inat  you  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  farmer,  I  send 
you  a  few  observations  on  the  disease  of  potatoes,  so  prevalent  last  year, 
which  I  think  1  have  discovered,  and  perhaps  a  remedy. 

This  morninor,  for  the  first  time,  I  observed  a  fev/  tops  of  Ihs  potatoes  in 
my  garden  beginning  to  wither  and  curl  up.  Supposing  that  t.-je  cause 
might  be  near  at  hand,  I  comrr.encvd  a  crilicaJ  examination  of  several  with- 
ered tops,  to  discover  it  if  possible.  I  soon  found  a  orreen  fly,  about  one- 
foiM'th  of  an  inch  in  lengih,  upon  every  top  that  heid  begun  to  wither,  and 
on  most  of  them  two  ;  some  had  four,  a  few  six.  One  one  top  I  found  tour 
young  flies,  about  one  haif  the  size  cf  the  aduit,  and  on  three  others  one 
each,  about  one-fourth  grown. 

The  insect,  I  ihoughr,  must  be  the  cause  ©f  ihe  disease  commonly  called 
the  curl  top  or  potato  rot,  since  I  found  it  on  every  diseased  top  in  30  or  40 
cases,  and  usually  on  that  part  of  the  plant  which  had  begun  to  wither  near 
the  healthy  part  of  the  stem.  On  the  stem  of  one  where  the  fly  was,  there 
was  a  small  globule  of  viscid  transparent  liquid.  This  stem  had  begun  to 
droop,  but  only  so  that  it  would  scarcely  be  observed.  Another  globule  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  curled  leaf,  on  whicli  a  fly  was  sitting,  was  found  to 
be  sweet.  Many  of  the  leaves  that  were  much  wilted  felt  as  if  a  glutinous 
liquid  had  been  spread  upon  the  upper  surface.  The  questions,  then,  nat- 
urally arose  : 

Does  this  liquid  exude  from  the  plant  and  attract  the  fly  which  is  inno- 
cently sipping  his  nectar?  or,  does  he  perforate  the  stem  and  cause  the  ex- 
udation, that,  like  a  malicious  parasite,  he  may  extract  the  life  from  this  use- 
ful root  7  It  appears  to  me  that  the  insect  must  be  the  cause  of  the  exudation, 
for  this  reason — that  it  was  found  on  no  plant  that  did  not  have  a  fly  upon  it. 

In  almost  every  case  two  flies  were  found  upon  the  same  plant,  differing 
a  little  in  size  and  color  ;  the  less  being  of  a  darker  green,  and  the  larger 
containing  many  eggs,  v/hich  it  appeared  to  be  depositing.  Only  one  egg 
was  found  in  the  stem  of  the  plant ;  yet  there  were  many  places  apparently 
stung  upon  the  diseased  stem,  and  the  effect  of  this  reached  down  in  some 
cases  three  or  four  inches  in  the  heart  of  the  stem  ;  otherwise  were  hollow- 
ed down  as  far  as  the  healthy  part. 

From  the  above  observations  these  conclusions  appear  to  be  evident — that 
the  sting  of  this  fly  causes  the  curl  top ;  that  it  breeds  upon  the  stem,  and 
the  numerous  progeny  live  upon  the  plant,  sucking  up  its  juices  and  de- 
stroying its  vitality.  As  a  remedy^  I  amputated  the  diseased  part,  and  de- 
stroyed all  the  flies  I  could.  About  10  o'clock  I  sprinkled  soapsuds  upon 
one  small  patch,  and  none  were  found  upon  it  at  night,  though  many  were 
found  upon  another  piece  that  was  not  showered.  An  hour  before  sunset 
I  sprinkled  the  suds  left  from  washing  upon  the  whole. 

The  flies  can  perhaps  be  driven  out  of  the  field  with  a  brush,  where  it  is 
not  convenient  to  shower  them.  Yours,  &c.  E.  B. 

PoMPEY,  N.  Y.,  My  14, 1845. 

P.  S. — Tuesday  morning  another  examination  v/as  made,  and  only  one 
fly  was  to  be  found  on  the  piece. 

Editorial  remark, — We  readily  conclude  that  the  green  fly  found  on  the 
potato  vines  as  above  described  would  affect  the  quality  of  the  potatoes^ 
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preventing  their  maturing;  and,  if  left  for  any  considerable  time  in  ihc 
ground  after  the  tops  had  begun  to  decay,  would  produce  a  second  growth 
by  which  the  tubers  would  be  rendered  useless  for  cooking;  but  we  doubt 
whether  the  fly  here  spoken  of  is  the  cause  of  the  general  rot  which  has 
been  so  prevalent  of  late  years.  We  incline  to  the  belief  that  rot  is  to  be 
attributed  generally  to  atmospheric  influence — an  undue  or  premature 
spring-like  weather  in  early  fall,  causing  the  potatoes  which  are  at  a  vigor- 
ous growth,  though  not  fully  matured  or  perfected,  to  begin  to  shoot  or  to 
grow  in  manner  as  though  they  had  been  planted  for  the  purpose.  This 
premature  process  ferments  the  tubers  to  an  incipient  state  of  decomposition, 
and  hence  the  withering  of  the  vines  and  the  consequent  deterioration  of 
the  crop.  We  are  strengihened  in  the  opinion  by  the  same  idea  thi0T;^n 
out  by  Mr.  Gowen,  of  Mount  Airy — good  authority,  as  a/1  will  allow — in 
his  Report  of  Crops  in  1843,  as  published  29th  May,  1844,  in  the  American 
Farmer,  to  which  we  would  refer  our  readers. 


For  the  Bosloa  Cultivator. 

THE  POTATO  MALADY. 

Messrs.  Editors  :  Your  extracts  from  Arthur  (see  CuUivator  for  June 
28)  are  interesting  and  deserving  regard.  There  is  reason  in  the  belief, 
that  the  potato  would  be  found  to  bleed  less  on  cutting  in  the  autumn  than 
when  cut  at  the  time  of  planting ;  but  to  suppose  that  by  such  an  arrange- 
ment the  plague  is  to  be  stayed,  is  "  all  a  hum,"  hundreds  of  acres,  the  past 
years,  having  been  planted  with  whole  potatoes,  which  ought,  therefore,  to 
have  been  thus  preserved  from  disease;  but  these  crops,  as  well  as  those 
produced  from  every  "  variety  of  seed,  culture,  soil,  times  of  planting,  dif- 
ferent modes  of  manuring,"  &c.,  (fee,  have  sulTered  alike  and  m  the  same 
degree.    Y/hat  need,  then,  of  further  witness  ? 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  examined  a  field  of  ten  acres  of  potatoes, 
about  one-half  of  which  were  planted  with  uncut  potatoes  of  small  size ; 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  field  being  planted  with  cut  seed,  the  operation 
of  cutting  having  been  performed  at  the  time  of  planting,  one  eye  in  a  piece  ; 
and  it  is  but  common  honesty  to  confess,  judging  from  present  appearance, 
(the  crop  is  now  in  bloom,)  the  uncut  seed  "  have  it."  But  this  is  a  re- 
markably genial  season,  and  there  will,  therefore,  be  no  general  complaint 
of  plague''' — so  the  premiums  ciiered  by  the  American  Association"  for 
the  best  essay,  &;c.,  might  as  well  stand  over  for  the  present. 

Our  late  crops  of  potatoes,  those  planted  after  peas,  look  finely  ;  the  late 
rains  and  very  warm  and  grov/ing  weather  having  rendered  them  plague- 
proof.  But  let  me  relate  a  very  curious  fact,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
learned.  The  day  of  planting  my  crop  was  excessively  hot ;  but,  except 
one  row  and  a  half  across  the  tield,  the  sets  came  up  very  regularly,  which 
put  me  to  a  nonplus  to  account  for  such  a  singular  and  very  perceptible 
failure  ;  after  a  minute's  reflection  and  investigation.  I  found  that  this  row 
and  a  half  had  been  left  uncovered;  the  sets  all  the  while  exposed  to  a 
burning  sun  on  a  sandy  soil,  during  the  time  the  men  were  at  dinner — say 
about  two  hours ;  and  on  calling  on  a  neighbor  who  had  complained  of  hav- 
ing just  such  a  galled  spot  on  his  potato  field,  I  found  the  very  same  effect 
following  precisely  the  same  cause — the  exposure  of  the  cut  sets  to  the  hot 
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sun  at  noon  :  so  that  drawing  the  burning  sand  over  these  sets  after  two 
hours'  exposure  may  be  considered  as  somewhat  like  making  a  potato  pie 
of  them,  and  the^r  were  no  doubt  well  cooked  by  the  process ;  sufficiently 
so,  at  least,  to  prevent  them  from  vegetating.  C. 
Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J. 

f 

From  the  Porilaad  Bulletin. 

DISEASE  IN  POTATOES, 

At  the  farmers'  national  convention,  held  in  New  York  city,  the  disease 
among  potatoes  v/as  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion  and  remark. 
Mr.  Robinson  submitted  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
urging  the  importance  of  investio^ations  into  the  cause  of  this  singular 
disease,  which  has  hitherto  baffled  the  efforts  of  science  and  experience  to 
withstand  its  progress. 

The  farmers  in  Maine  are  particularly  interested  in  this  matter  ;  during 
the  past  season,  three-quarters  of  the  potato  crop  of  our  Slate  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  this  singular  epidemic.  The  consistency  and  quality  of  the  soil 
where  the  disease  proves  most  destructive  should  be  carefully  noted  :  exper- 
iments should  be  tried  of  planting  in  new  places  and  in  different  kinds  of 
soil,  with  manure  of  every  description  now  in  use,  and  without  any  kind 
of  manure  whatever,  and  cognizance  of  any  and  every  other  circumstance 
calculated  to  throv/  the  least  light  on  the  matter  should  be  taken. 

Gen.  Tallmadge  seemed  to  think  the  origin  of  the  disease  might  be  "  in 
the  natural  course  of  vegetable  decay  and  extinction  of  genera,  so  often 
observable  in  botanical  history.  He  alluded  to  the  extinction  of  the  mam- 
moth species  of  animals  long  ages  ago— to  the  disappearance  of  the  weed 
known  as  St.  John's-wort,  which  but  a  few  years  since  was  the  greatest 
enemy  of  the  farmer,  and  is  now  so  scarce  as  to  be  almost  unattainable  even 
for  purposes  of  curiosity.  He  suogested  that  our  farmers  raise  potatoes 
from  the  seed  instead  of  the  root^  and  also  seek  new  kinds  of  potatoes  in 
Mexico  and  Central  America." 

We  think  the  suggestion  of  Gen.  Tallmadge,  of  growing  potatoes  from 
the  seed,  an  excellent  one  ;  hope  our  farmers  will  improve  upon  it,  and  will 
take  all  the  other  precautions  calculated  in  any  way  to  elucidate  the  sub- 
ject. 

Remarks  by  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Cultivator. 

Too  much  dependance  is  placed  on  obtaining  new  varieties  of  potatoes 
from  the  seed,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  rot.  If  the  seed  be  selected  from 
hardy  varieties,  that  are  known  to  resist  the  disease  better  than  other  kinds, 
some  advantage  may  be  gained.  But  the  idea  that  the  seed  from  a  very 
tender  variety  will  produce  a  hardy  kind,  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  to  suppose 
that  the  offspring  of  a  feeble,  degenerate  race  of  animals  will  be  strong  and 
healthy.  The  general  law  of  nature  is,  that  like  produces  like.  There- 
fore it  is  important  to  select  seed  from  a  hardy  race  ;  and  it  would  be  well 
to  plant  several  hardy  sorts  together,  and  then  select  from  them,  as  in  this 
way  an  imprpvement  might  be  made  by  crossing. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

DISEASE  OF  THE  POTATO. 

Mr.  Editor  :  1  have  recently  read  a  number  of  articles  upon  the  "dis- 
ease of  the  potato,"  and  have  been  struck  with  what  seems  to  me  a  deft- 
ciency  in  the  reasoning  on  the  subject.  I  formed  an  opinion  in  relation  to 
the  matter  more  than  a  year  ago,  in  consequence  of  some  investigations  I 
then  made,  and  subsequent  readings  and^examinations  have  confirmed  that 
opinion.  I  will  give  it  to  you  for  what  it  is  v\^orth.  if  it  is  not  correct, 
perhaps  it  will  lead  to  the  truth— in  w^hich  case  1  shall  be  abundantly  re- 
paid for  my  trouble. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  substance  forming  the  cells  of  all  plants  is  a 
compound  of  nitrogenous  matter  with  one  or  more  of  the  alkalies,  together 
with  silexj  &c.  It  is  also  well  known,  that  if  the  cellular  matter  is  deficient 
in  alkaline  substances,  &c.,  it  is  comparatively  weak,  and  unable  to  contain 
the  matters  deposited  in  it.  It  is  well  known,  too,  that  the  alkalies  regulate 
the  formation  of  the  acids  in  the  healthy  vegetable,  and  that  v/hen  there  is 
not  a  sufficient  supply  of  alkaline  bases,  the  vegetable  either  contains  a 
superabundance  of  acid  or  its  growth  is  impeded.  In  the  former"  case  the 
vegetable  is  not  fit  for  culinary  purposes. 

JNow,  1  believe  that  in  the  case  of  the  disease  of  the  potato  the  cause  is  a 
deficiency  of  alkaline  bases.  This  is  manifest  in  the  want  of  power  in  the 
cellular  substance  to  perform  its  oflice,  and  it  is  also  manifest  in  the  presence 
of  acid  in  the  potato. 

In  consequence  of  this  deficiency  of  alkaline  substances,  the  potato  plant 
forms  an  alkali  peculiar  to  itself,  wiiich  is  very  poisonous  in  its  nature  ;  and 
which,  I  doubt  not,  produces  the  fatal  effect  sometimes  consequent  upon 
eating  the  diseased  potato. 

If  this  theory  be  correct,  the  proper  remedy  is  to  supply  the  alkaline  sub- 
stances, such  as  lime,  good  strong  ashes  or  soda,  one  or  more  of  them  ;  and 
not  use  quite  so  much  or  so  rich  manure  as  is  commonly  used. 

Chemico. 

HONESDALE,  Pa. 


For  the  Fanners'  Cabinet. 

THE  POTATO  ROT. 

Mr.  Editor  :  Any  information  on  the  subject  of  the  rot  in  the  potato 
that  even  approximates  to  the  truth  is  much  needed  at  present.  I  hope  you 
will  not  consider  a  column  of  your  paper  unworthily  filled  which  contains 
a  comm.unicaticn  devoted  to  that  object.  ' 

I  stated  in  your  May  number  that  the  rot  in  the  potato  was  caused  by  a 
deficiency  of  alkaline  substances.  It  is  found,  by  burning  the  tops  of  the 
potato,  that  10,000  parts  yield  1,500  paxts  of  ashes,  while  oak  wood  in 
equal  quantity  yields  only  250  parts.  This  will  serve  to  show  the  great 
quantity  of  alkali  contained  in  potatoes  over  other  vegetable  matter. 

The  cellular  tissue  of  all  vegetables  is  composed  partly  of  alkalies. 
They  exist  therein  in  a  variety  of  forms  ;  sometimes  as  carbonate  of  lime, 
at  others  as  silicate  of  potash,  at  others  in  the  form  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
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It  is  plain  that  if  a  plant  has  not  sufficient  alkali  for  the  formation  of  the 
ceilalar  tissue,  its  growth  will  be  impeded,  or  the  cellular  substance  will  be 
so  weak  and  thin  as  not  to  be  able  to  perform  its  functions  of  holding  the 
starch  and  other  matter  contained  in  the  potato.  When  the  plant  has  not 
enough  alkali,  therefore,  we  may  look  for  the  cellular  tissue  to  be  broken 
and  otherwise  injured.  This  is  actually  the  case  with  the  potato  that  is 
affected  with  the  rot.  Mr.  Teschemacher,  a  scientific  gentleman  of  Bos- 
ton, who  has  examined  the  rotien  potato  with  a  microscope,  says  "the 
cells  appear  lacerated."  This  is  what  we  would  expect,  especially  when 
the  substance  contained  in  the  cells  is  swollen  by  wet  or  heat,  and  the  tissue 
is  thin.  In  another  place  he  says  :  "  Indeed,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  in- 
jury takes  place  by  the  rupturing  of  the  cellular  parts  of  the  potato." 

When  the  cells  are  ruptured  the  health  of  the  potato  is  destroyed,  and 
death  and  decay  follow  in  the  parJs  so  ruptured.  The  decayed  matter 
gives  food  to  fimgi  and  insects,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  the  theory  that  the 
disease  is  caused  by  the  fungi,  or  insects,  instead  of  the  want  of  alkali. 

Again,  when  there  is  sufficient  alkali  to  neutralize  an  acid,  the  acid  is  not 
to  be  found  as  such.  It  has  entered  into  a  chemical  combination  with  tbe 
alkali,  and  assists  in  formino:  a  salt.  There  is  carbonic  acid  in  a  rotten  potato, 
which  is  evidence  that  there  is  not  alkali  enough  to  operate  upon  it.  If  an 
alkali  is  placed  upon  some  of  the  rotten  potato,  it  instantly  changes.  Mr. 
Tesclienjacher  says,  in  his  letter  to  the  New  England  Farmer,  dated  Bos- 
ton, October,  1844,  while  speaking  about  his  experiments — "A  portion  of 
the  dark  snbstance  was  placed  upon  a  piece  of  glass  on  the  microscope 
stand,  in  a  drop  of  distilled  water,  and  then  thoroughly  examined.  A  little 
salt  on  the  fine  point  of  a  penknife  was  then  added.  A  nearly  instanta- 
neous change  took  place.  The  dark  colored  masses  separated ;  much  of 
them  seemed  to  pass  av/ay ;  and  instead,  there  appeared  numerous  dark,  slate 
colored  globular  bodies,  which  I  easily  recognised  as  the  spores  or  repro- 
ducing bodies  of  the  fungus.  With  the  grt^y,  slimy  substance,  the  effect 
was  still  more  striking.  All  the  indistinct  slime  disappeared  :  the  mass  be- 
came clear  and  transparent,  and  left  nothing  but  these  innumerable  dark 
globules  floating  about  in  the  drop  of  water." 

Salt  is  well  known  to  be  a  muriate  of  soda.  It  appears  evident,  from  Mr. 
Teschemacher's  experiment,  that  the  soda  of  the  salt  left  the  muriatic  acid 
and  entered  into  combination  with  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  rotten  mass, 
forming  a  carbonate  of  soda,  and  setting  the  muriatic  acid  free. 

This  carbonic  acid  is  highly  infectious,  and  hence  the  reason  that  a  po» . 
tato  slightly  rotten  soon  becomes  wholly  so,  and  infects  those  with  which 
it  is  in  contact.    Any  alkali  will  neatralize  it,  forming  wiih  it  a  carbonate. 
(Consequently  any  alkali  will  cure  the  rot  in  the  potato.    This  it  will  effect 
in  two  ways:  First,  by  strengthening  the  cellular  tissue,  thus  preventing  : 
the  rupturing  and  consequent  disorganization  of  the  potato,  which  would  ,: 
result  m  death  and  decay  ;  anil,  secondly,  by  neutralizing  the  carbonic  acid, 
and  thus  destroying  its  infectious  principle.    [The  writer  here  considers, 
and  illustrates  his  views  by,  instances  in  the  last  report  of  the  Commissioner; 
of  Patents.    See  T.  Croft's  letter.] 

It  is  well  known  that  poudrette,  bone  dust,  silicate  of  {30tash,  and  guano, 
contain  one  or  more  of  the  alkalies.  I  am  disposed  to  think,  Mr.  Editor, 
that  the  above  extracts  prove  conclusively  the  theory  that  the  rot  in  the  po- 
tato is  caused  by  a  want  of  the  alkalies.    At  any  rate,  I  should  strongly 
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recommend  their  use.  They  can  do  no  harm,  unless  abundantly  used,  and- 
they  may  do  an  immense  amount  of  good. 

Yours,  (fee, 

Chemico. 

HONESDALE,  Pa.,  JuiiB  6, 1845. 

The  foregoing  we  consider  a  valuable  communication.  Partly  in  corrob- 
oration of  the  views  expressed,  the  editor  recollects  that  in  the  use  of  lime 
on  his  farm  there  was  no  crop,  unless  perhaps  it  was  the  oat  crep,  on  which 
that  material  had  so  uniformly  a  beneficial  effect,  as  that  of  potatoes.  The 
hints  may  easily  be  made  use  of,  and  at  little  expense. — Editor. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

DISEASE  OF  TEE  POTATO. 

Mr.  Editor  :  In  perusing  the  last  number  of  your  paper,  I  noticed  an 
article  over  the  signature  of  Chemico,  purporting  to  give  a  correct  reason 
for  the  cause  of  the  disease  in  potatoes,  and  also  proposing  a  remedy. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  the  disease  in  potatoes  is  of  recent  origin,^ 
and  it  is  also  well  known  that  the  soil  in  which  they  grow  contains  the 
same  quantity  of  alkali,  and  no  less  nitrogen  than  formerly.  If  a  want  of 
the  alkahes,  or  a  redundant  supply  of  "  nitrogenous  matter,"  can  be  the  only 
cause,  then  the  disease  might  be  confined  to  one  district  alone ;  but,  obser- 
vation, reports,  and  evidences,  from  well-authenticated  sources,  affirm  that 
the  whole  continent  is  alike  affected  :  even  in  Europe  the  potatoes  have 
not  escaped  the  contagion.  Lands  which  now  yield  but  a  poor  and  sickly 
crop  of  potatoes,  a  few  years  ago  brought  an  abundant  harvest.  It  has, 
furthermore,  been  ascertained  by  men  of  high  professional  repute  that  po- 
tatoes contain  properties  capable  of  accumulating  the  alkalies,  and  repel- 
ling a  redundancy  of  nitrogen.  Hence,  it  is  easy  to  be  seen  that  they  are 
formed  in  such  a  peculiar  way  as  to  reject  and  throw  off  every  substance 
detrimental  to  a  vigorous  and  healthy  growth. 

Where,  then,  lies  the  true  cause  ?  It  must  be  some  uninvestigated  agent, 
so  powerful  in  its  nature  as  to  destroy  the  capability  of  the  repulsive  prop- 
erties, and  so  poisonous  in  its  effects  as  to  paralyze  the  cellular  organs,  so  as 
to  prevent  their  performing  their  allotted  task.  Now,  whatever  may  be  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  it  certainly  cannot  be  the  want  or  the  redundancy  of 
the  above  mentioned  properties,  to  which  Chemico  attributes  it. 

I  have  noticed,  particularly,  that  the  first  indications  of  the  disease  com- 
mence in  the  stalk  ;  and,  by  an  examination,  I  have  found  that  the  pota- 
toes are  fit  for  all  culinary  purposes,  even  when  the  stalk  assumes  a  dark 
rotten  color,  and  emits  a  putrid  odor.  As  the  disease  follows  down  the 
stalk,  the  potato  is  at  length  affected,',  i;  health  destroyed,  and  it  becomes 
a  useless  vegetable.  I  have  heard  learned  men  say  it  is  caused  by  an  un- 
usually large  quantity  of  caloric  coming  in  collision  with  a  sudden  and  severe 
shower  of  "rain ;  thereby  creating  a  large  quantity  of  hydrogen  and  sul- 


*  The  recent  origin  of  this  disease  is,  we  think,  doubtful.— See  the  translation  of  a  paper  ift 
Jhe  7th  Wo.  of  current  vol.  of  Cabinet,  page  212.— Ed, 
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phuric  acid  gas.  How  far  these  dectrines  are  correct,  I  will  not  vouch; 
but  suffice  it  to  say,  they  seem  to  me  plausible. 

A  Farmer. 

HONESDALE,  Pa.,  Jiuie  2. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

DISEASE  OF  THE  POTATO. 

Mr.  Editor:  la  your  last  number  I  noticed  a  communication  on  the 
above  subject,  from  this  place,  signed  "  Farmer." 

The  author  of  said  communication  seems  to  differ  with  me  in  toto  in 
regard  to  the  cause  of  the  disease  in  question.  He  objects  to  my  reason- 
ing*  in  the  matter,  and  substitutes  the  opinion  of  some  learned  men. 

After  stating  that  the  disease  of  the  potato  was  of  recent  origin — by  the 
way,  Mr.  Editor,  your  hint  that  this  was  doubtful  was  timely  and  proper, 
as  we  hear  of  the  disease  as  far  back  at  least  as  1815,  some  thirty  years 
ago — your  correspondent,  "  Farmer,''  says  "  it  is  also  well  known  that  the 
soil  in  which  potatoes  grow  contains  the  same  quantity  of  alkali,  and  no 
less  nitrogen  than  formerly.  If  a  want  of  the  alkalies  or  a  redundant  sup- 
ply of  nitrogenous  matter  can  be  the  only  cause,!  then  the  disease  might 
be  confined  to  one  district  alone."  I  may  be  short-sighted,  Mr.  Editor,  but 
1  must  confess  I  cannot  see  the  rationale  of  t\ns.  1  cannot  for  the  life  of 
me  understand  why  "the  disease  might  be  confined  to  one  district  alone,'^ 
unless  that  district  should  comprise  nearly  the  v/hole  earth,  when  the  want 
of  alkaline  matter  is  so  general. 

"  Farmer"  lays  it  down  as  a  "  well  known"  fact,  that  "the  soil  in  which 
potatoes  ffrow  contains  the  same  quantity  of  alkali,  and  no  less  nitrogen 
than  formerly."    Now,  however  much  I  might  be  disposed  to  differ  with 

Farmer"  in  this  matter,  and  say  that  when  a  soil  has  been  deprived  of  a 
portion  of  its  alkaline  matter  by  taking  off  it  large  crops  of  hay,  fodder, 
<fcc.,  and  none  or  but  little  has  been  returned  to  it,  it  has  less  than  it  had 
before,  I  will,  for  the  sake  of  making  the  subject  clearer,  omit  doing  so 
for  the  present,  it  is  a  "  well  known"  fact,  that  all  salts  have  a  relative 
proportion  of  acids  and  alkalies.  Therefore,  notv/ithstanding  the  soil  may 
have  as  much  alkali  now  as  it  had  formerly,  still  it  does  not  fojlow,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  it  has  now  a  sufficiency.  The  soil  formerly  may 
have  had  enough  alkali  for  the  acid  it  contained  at  that  time,  but  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  farmer  supplying  large  quantities  of  manure,  which  pro- 
duce an  abundant  supply  of  carbonic  acid,  the  soil  needs  a  greater  supply 
of  alkaUne  matter  than  it  before  contained,  to  form  a  salt  by  union  with, 
the  extra  quantum  of  carbonic  acid.  This  is  the  main  reason,  in  my 
opinion,  that  the  rot  in  the  potato  is  more  general  now  than  it  was  a  few 
years  ago.  It  has  been  the  practice  until  recently  to  skin  the  soil  as  closely 
as  possible,  and  supply  but  little  manure  ;  but  since  1836,  ''a  great  change 


*  See  page  316,  current  vol.  of  Cabinet.    [See  page  498,  anie.] 

tl  did  noi  say,  Mr.  Editor,  'hat  "  a  redundant  supply  of  nitrogenous  matter"  was  the  cause 
of  lb  e  disease  of  the  potato  ;  I  said  that  "  the  substance  forming  the  cells  of  all  plants  is  a  com- 
pound of  nitrogenous  (I  should  have  said  carboniferous)  matter,  with  one  or  more  of  the 
alkalies,  together  with  silex,  &c.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  cause  of  the  disease  of  the 
potato,  which,  as  Isaid  before,  was  owing-  to  a  want  of  the  alkalies. 
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has  come  over"  agriculture,  and  farmers  have  been  brought  to  think  (hat 
they  must  g^ive  the  soil  something,  while  they  are  constantly  taking  away 
from  it.  They  have  since  that  lime  been  throwing  on  large  quantities  of 
manure ;  and,  not  supplying  proper  proportions  of  alkaline  matters,  they 
find  that  diseases  infest  their  plants,  such  as  the  rust  in  wheat,  and  the  rot 
in  the  potato. 

1  must  plead  guilty  to  the  char^^e  that  I  am  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
*' potatoes  contain  properties  capable  of  accumulating  the  alkalies."  The 
sentence  in  "  Farmer's"  communication  containing  this  idea  is  very  am- 
biguous to  me  ;  I  do  not  understand  it. 

Again,  he  says,  "  it  is  easy  to  be  seen  that  potatoes  are  formed  in  such  a 
peculiar  way  as  to  reject  and  throw  off  every  substance  detrimental  to  a 
vigorous  and  healthy  growth."  Not  so  easy  to  be  .seen,  after  all,  Mr. 
"  Farmer."  If  this  was  the  case,  how  is  it  that  ihe  potato  does  not  expel 
the  "hydrogen  and  sulphuric  acid  gas,"  that  "  Farmer"  seems  to  think  is 
the  cause  of  the  disease?  If  they  possess  the  power  to  reject  and  throw 
off  every  substance  detrimental  to  a  vigorous  and  healthy  growth,  how  is 
it  that  they  suffer  the  "  hydrogen  and  sulphuric  acid  gas''  to  destroy  their 
organism?  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  such  destruction  is  one  of  the  in- 
dicatives of  a  "  healthy  growth." 

In  regard  to  this  matter  of  "  hydrogen  and  sulphuric  acid  gas"  being  the 
cause  of  the  disease  of  the  potato,  I  have  a  few  words  to  SLiy.  It  strikes 
me  that  hydrogen  cannot  have  anything  to  do  v/ith  the  disease;  for  if  hy- 
drogen be  in  contact  with  oxysen,  the  gas  that  must.hef  resent  where  decay 
is,  they  will  unite  and  form  water,  and  consequently  the  oxygen  could  not 
carry  on  the  work  of  deca]^,  and  tljerefore  the  decay  must  stop.  It  seems 
more  likely  to  me,  after  a  few  minutes'  consideration  of  the  subject,  that  the 
presence  of  hydrogen,  so  far  from  causing  the  decay  of  the  potato,  would 
have  the  effect  of  preventing  it. 

Respecting  the  other  part  of  the  theory  of  the  'learned  men"  alluded  to 
by  "Farmer,"  that  "sulphuric  acid  gas,"  thrown  to  the  earth  by  those 
"sudden  and  severe  showers  of  rain,"'  is  the  cause  of  the  widespread  injuty 
sustained  by  the  potato,  I  v/ouid  ask,  what  is  there  in  the  v/hole  formula  of 
chemicals  that  will  destroy  the  effect  of  sulphuric  acid  in  a  more  effectual 
manner  than  the  very  substances  I  propose  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
the  rot  in  potatoes  ? 

lam  sorry  that  my  communication  is  of  so  great  length.  1  find  that  it 
requires  fewer  words  to  raise  objections,  than  it  does  to  answer  them  in  a 
plain  and  explicit  manner. 

I  should  like  to  say  more  about  the  comm-unication  of  "  Farmer,"  partic- 
ularly on  the  subject  of  the  appearance  of  the  stalks  of  the  diseased  po- 
tato. Their  appearance  justifies  my  idea  of  the  cause  of  the  rot,  but  I  shall 
have  to  postpone  it  for  the  present. 

Chemico. 

HoNESDALEj  Pa.,  Jiine.  19,  1845. 


WiLKESBARRE,  LuZERKE  CoUNTY,  Pa., 

November  22,  1845. 
Dear  Sir:  The  immense  injury  sustained  from  the  "rot"  by  the  po» 
ta'o  crop  of  the  United  States,  during  this  and  former  years,  and  the  dis- 
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tress  and  alarm  in  Europe,  at  this  time,  caused  principally  by  it,  would 
seem  to  call  upon  every  one  who  could  say  anything  that  seems  at  all  rea- 
sonable of  the  cai'ise  and  cure  of  that  disease,  to  let  himself  be  heard.  With 
this  conviction  I  address  you  this  letter,  wishing  you  to  excuse  the  famihar- 
ity,  and  urging  as  my  apology,  if  such  apology  be  needed,  the  importancei 
01  the  case. 

And  if  you  think  I  sustain  my  position,  or  establish,  so  far  as  a  treatise 
of  this  kind  could,  the  theory  which  I  advance,  you  can  so  use  this  commu- 
nication as  to  make  it  of  service  to  the  world  at  large,  and  thereby  fulfil  the 
intention  of  its  author  much  better  than  he  himself  could. 

1  have  abundant  reason  to  bdieve  that  ilie  potato  roV^  is  caused  by  a 
want  of  alkalies. 

It  would  make  this  letter  tooleno;thy  v/ere  I  to  introduce  all  the  evidence 
I  h.-j.ve  of  the  correctness  of  the  theory  I  advance,  and  therefore  I  hope  I 
shall  be  excused  for  omitting  a  part  of  it.  If,  however,  more  is  wanted,  I 
am  ready  at  any  time  to  furnish  it. 

1  will  first  speak  of  the  theory  of  the  disease.  All  plants,  for  a  healthy 
growth,  need  certain  elements  in  certain  proportions.  If  more  of  one  of 
these  elements  be  given,  by  man  or  by  nature,  to  the  plant,  than  is  proper 
to  form  a  compound  with  the  other  elements,  then  the  elements  furnished 
are  useless,  if  not  injurious.  1  take  some  extracts  from  Dr,  Liebig's  great 
work  on  agricultural  chemistry — one  of  the  best  works  of  the  age  on  that 
science  ;  the  author  of  which  is  certainly  entitled  to  full  credit  in  his  opin- 
ions, particularly  when  we  have  no  evidences  to  the  contrary. 

The  extracts  are  taken  from  the  chapter  on  the  inorganic  constituents^ 
of  plants,"  and  are  as  follows  : 

"  Carbonic  ticid,  water,  and  ammonia  are  necessary  for  the  existence  of 
plants,  because  they  contain  the  elements  from  which  their  organs  are  form- 
ed ;  but  other  substances  are  likewise  requisite  for  the  formation  of  certain, 
organs,  destined  for  special  functions  peculiar  to  each  family  of  plants. 
Plants  obtain  these  substances  from  inorganic  nature.  In  the  ashes  left 
after  the  incineration  of  plants,  the  same  substances  are  found,  although  in 
a  changed  condition.  Many  of  these  inorganic  constituents  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  soil  in  which  the  plants  grow,  but  a  certain  number  of  them  are 
indispensable  to  their  devdoprnent.''''  "  Many  plants,  perhaps  all  of  them, 
contain  organic  acids  of  very  different  composition  and  properties,  all  of 
which  are  in  combination  loilh  bases,  such  as  potash^  soda^  lime^or  magne- 
sia.^^  "  But  if  these  acids  constantly  exist  in  vegetables,  and  are  necessary 
to  their  life,  which  is  incontestable ^  it  is  equally  certain  that  some  alkaline 
base  is  also  indispensahle  in  order  to  enter  into  combination  with  the  acids, 
which  are  always  found  in  the  state  of  salts.^^  The  perfect  development 
of  a  plan  is  dependant  on  the  presence  of  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths;  for 
when  these  substances  are  totally  wanting,  its  growth  will  be  arrested  ; 
aiad  when  they  are  only  deficient,  it  must  be  impeded." 

These  extracts  serve  to  show  that  alkaline  matters  are  necessary  for  a 
liealthy  plant.  Without  stepping  beyond  the  bouhds  of  reason,  we  may 
well  suppo^se  that  a  plant  which  had  not  a  proper  supply  of  alkalies  would 
be  unhealthy :  and  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  carbonic  acid  is  ab- 
sorbed by  ad  vegetable  matter,  and  that  it  is  highly  infectious  when  not 
neutmlized^  causing  decay  where  decay  has  not  commenced,  and  assisting 
it  af^er  it  has  comoae£i\ced,  it  appears  to  nie  the  caase  of  the  potato  disease 
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.may  be  very  clearly  seen.  The  cellular  tissue  of  all  vegetables  is  com- 
posed partly  of  alkalies.  Hence,  if  the  potato,  for  instance,  has  not  suffi- 
cient alkali  for  a  healthy  growth,  or,  in  other  words,  has  not  sufficient  to 
enable  it  to  assimilate  all  the  carbonic  acid  it  has  absorbed,  and  thus  form 
a  strong  cellular  tissue,  we  may  very  naturally  expect  that  ^such  cellular  tis- 
sue, if  formed  at  all,  will  be  very  weak,  and  not  able  always  properly  to 
perform  its  functions.  Such  tissue,  if  anything  occurs  calculated  to  test  its 
strength,  will,  we  w^ould  suppose,  be  found,  on  examination  with  a  good 
microscope,  to  be  torn  and  ruptured.  This  it  appears  is  actually  the  case 
with  the  diseased  potato. 

Mr.  J.  PI  Teschemacher,  a  scientific  gentleman  of  Boston,  in  a  commu- 
nication copied  in  your  last  report,  on  page  233,  says,  after  examining  the 
diseased  potato  with  a  microscope,  that  "  many  of  these  cells  appeared  lace- 
rated." It  is  well  known  that  water  will  cause  vegetable  matter  to  swell, 
and  that  heat  will  cause  water  to  expand;  hence,  if  the  cellular  tissue  be 
weak,  and  therefore  not  able  to  bear  a  strain,  and  the  starch  contained  in 
the  cells  becomes  swollen  by  water,  disorganization  must  inevitably  follow^ 
more  particularly  so  v/hen  that  water  is  assisted  by  heat.  As  death  and  de- 
cay are  the  consequences  of  disorganization,  the  facts  will  explain  why  po- 
tatoes are  so  apt  to  rot  during  hot  and  wet  weather.  The  cellular  tissue 
may  be  weak ;  and  yet  if  the  weather  be  cool  and  dry,  and  as  a  consequence 
no  strain  com.es  upon  it,  that  weakness  may  not  essentially  injure  the  pota- 
to ;  but  if  the  weather  becomes  hot  and  wet,  the  cellular  tissue  must  give 
way,  and  allow  disease  to  do  its  work.  This  deca^-,  however,  may  be 
stopped  by  the  aid  of  the  alkalies,  even  after  disorganization  has  taken 
place.  For  evidence  of  this  fact  I  refer  you  to  the  communication  of  Mr. 
John  S.  Netterville,  published  on  page  229,  in  your  last  report,  where  he 
says  :  "  But  about  the  middle  of  December  my  family  complained  of  the  bad 
smell  in  the  cellar;  upon  which  I  examined,  and  found  the  potatoes  in  a 
bad  condition,  and  I  took  them  out  of  the  bin  and  picked  them  over  again, 
and  when  returning  them  into  the  bin,  in  every  layer  I  put  about  half  a 
peck  of  slacked  lime  and  mixed  it  well  through  them,  and  so  on  till  all 
was  in,  which  I  do  believe  stopped  the  rot  and  bad  smell,  as  there  were  but 
very  few  found  affected  afterwards." 

It  would  seem  from  the  above  statement  that  the  carbonic  acid,  which  is 
the  product  of  decay,  and  which  is,  as  I  have  before  said,  highly  infectious, 
loses  this  power  when  lime  is  present ;  this  is  occasioned  by  the  neutraliz- 
ing effect  of  the  lime,  which  forms  with  the  carbonic  acid  a  carbonate  of 
lime,  which  is  a  salt.  Berthier.  in  his  Annales  de  Ckimie  et  de  Physique^'^ 
tome  XXX^page  248,  says  :  "  10,000  parts  of  oak  wood  yield  250  parts  of 
ashes;  the  same  quantity  of  fir  wood  only  83  :  of  linden  wood,  500;  of 
rye,  440  ;  and  of  the  herb  of  the  potato  plant,  1,500.'"  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  herb  of  the  potato  plant  contains  six  times  as  much  ashes  as  oak 
wood.  Dr.  Lee,  a  scientific  gentleman  of  New  York,  who  is  at  present,  I 
believe,  engaged  by  the  INew  York  State  Agricultural  Society  to  visit  every 
county  in  that  State  and  deliver  lectures  on  agricultural  chemistry,  in  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Albany  Cultivator,  from  "  Smithville,  Chenango 
county.  New  York,"  dated  July  15,  1845,  and  published  in  the  August 
number  of  the  Albany  Cultivator,  says:  "  More  than  one-half  of  the  ashes 
of  potatoes  is  pure  potash."  As  everything  contained  in  a  plant  must  be 
furnished  by  man  or  by  nature,  this  will  serve  to  show  the  necessity  of 
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using  more  potasJc  in  the  culture  of  potatoes  than  on  any  other  crop  ;  par- 
ticularly if  there  be  none  of  it  already  in  the  soil.  Dr.  Lee,  in  the  letter 
already  referred  to,  says  :  A  sugar  maple,  a  grape  vine,  an  apple  tree,  and 
a  potato  plant,  need  a  soil  that  abounds  in  pota2-h." 

Take  from,  your  fields  200  bushels  of  potatoes  this  fall,  and  you  will  re- 
mov^e  from  it  sixty-three  pounds  of  this  mineral.  One  bushel  of  ashes  is 
said,  by  those  who  have  used  them,  to  make  ten  extra  bushels  of  potatoes. 

If,  therefore,  potash  be  not  present  in  sufficient  quantities,  we  may  rea- 
sonably expect  that  the  potato  will  be  impeded  in  its  growth,  if  indeed  that 
growth  is  not  totally  arrested.  If,  while  the  growth  is  impeded,  the  supply 
of  carbonic  acid  be  great,  and  the  potato  has  an  opportunity  of  absorbmg 
it,  such  carbonic  acid  will,  by  its  infectious  properties,  (even  if  there  be  a 
comparative  drought  at  the  time,)  disease  the  potato  ;  and  if  such  disease  be 
not  checked,  it  will  totally  destroy  the  potato.  Carbonic  acid  loses  this  in- 
fectious property  when  it  becomes  a  salt,  by  union  with  an  alkali,  and  is 
then  rather  beneficial  than  injurious ;  for,  if  that  alkali  be  ijotash^  the  po- 
tato plant  will  assimilate  both  the  potash  and  the  carbonic  acid  ;  and  other 
conditions  being  equal,  the  result  will  be  a  large  and  h,eaUhy  growth. 

The  foregoing  remarks  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  by  supplying  the 
alkahes  in  sufficient  quantities  Vv^e  would  at  least  save  our  potatoes  from  the 
^'  TolP  Let  us  see  if  we  can  find  any  evidence  to  sustain  us  in  that  theory. 
If  we  cannot,  but  on  the  contrary  find  evidence  against  it,  Ave  should  aban- 
don it  at  once  ;  but  if  we  cannot  find  anythinof  against  it,  and  all  the  evi- 
dence upon  it  is  in  its  favor,  it  is  certainly  worthy  of  our  attention. 

If  I  had  time,  (unfortunately  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  therefore  have  very 
little  of  that  to  spare,)  and  would  take  the  trouble.  I  could  give  you  the  writ- 
ten certificates  of  several  hundred  men,  who^  when  they  have  used  alkaline 
substances  in  sufficient  quantities  upon  their  potato  crops,  Awt^e  nevtr  yet 
lost  a  crop  by  rot  bur,  as  such  certificates  would  not  be  so  satisfactory 
as  some  other  evidence  I  am  about  to  give,  I  will  save  myself  the  time  and 
trouble  of  procuring  them. 

The  first  evidence  I  will  ofi^er  is  that  of  Dr.  Lee,  before  mentioned.  In 
the  letter  of  this  gentleman,  from  wdiich  I  have  already  taken  two  ex- 
tracts, I  find  the  following  :  More  than  one  half  of  the  ash  of  potatoes  is 
pure  potash.  Acting  on  this  hint,  1  have  found  in  my  tour  scientific  farm- 
ers, who,  by  the  use  of  unleached  ashes,  lime,  and  plaster,  mixed  in  equal 
parts,  and  placed  in  the  hill  with  the  seed,  and  on  the  hill  as  soon  as  the  tops 
have  well  grown,  have  wholly  esmped  the  potato  rot^  and  harvested  for  sev- 
eral years  from  500  to  600  bushels  jjer  acreP  This  would  seem  to  be  evi- 
dence enough  to  prove  that  experience  sustains  my  theory.  But  I  have 
more  to  offer  :  On  the  88th  page  of  your  last  report  as  Commissioner  of 
Patents,  it  is  stated,  as  coming  under  your  own  observation,  that  a  composi- 
tion containing  an  alkali  (lime)  had  prevented  the  rot.  It  is  also  stated  on 
the  same  paoe,  that  to  prevent  the  disease,  '-salt,  lime,  and  plaster"  (all 
containing  alkalies)  "have  been  respectively  recommended  by  their  advo- 
cates, and  in  some  instances  with  diverse  success;"  but,  after  several  close 
examinations  of  your  report,  I  can  find  nothing  there  which  will  go  to 
show  that  substances  containing  alkalies,  Vjhen  properly  applied^  have  ever 
failed  o/ having  full  and  complete  success  in  preventing  the  rot. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  find  considerable  evidence  going  to  sustain  an  oppo- 
site view  of  the  case.  Permit  me  to  mention  some  of  it.  On  the  224th 
page  you  will  find  the  following,  being  a  part  of  a  letter  from  a  Mr.  S.  F. 
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Perley,  a  correspondent  of  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman,  v/ho  dates  his 
letter  October  17,  1844.  He  says  :  The  rot  has  prevailed  most  in  ground, 
highly  dressed  with  barn-yard  manure,  especially  if  placed  in  the  hilL 
When  potatoes  were  planted  without  any  manure,  they  have  rotted  very 
little.  Two  pieces  on  similar  ground,  (ra[her  wet,)  the  one  manured  from 
the  barn,  the  other  with  hair,  lime,  fleshings,  &c.,  from  the  tannery — both 
applied  in  the  hill — the  first  rotted  badly,  the  other  very  little.  Two  pieces 
— the  first  dressed  broadcast,  and  in  the  hill,  from  the  barn ;  the  other 
broadcast,  v/ith  a  compost  of  barn  manure  and  swamp  m^uck,  muck  and 
ashes,  and  clear  manure — both  dry  ;  the  first  was  planted  early,  the  latter 
late  : — the  first  rotted  in  the  field  ;  and,  being  dug  in  the  hot  weeks  in  Sep- 
tember, rotted  after  being  put  into  the  cellar  ;  while  the  latter,  dug  at  odd 
jobs,  from  the  middle  of  September  to  the  middle  of  October,  suffered  very 
little.  This  piece  had  plnster  put  on  at  the  time  of  planting,  and  after  the 
potatoes  were  up." 

It  would  appear  from  the  above  that  the  manure  which  had  been  applied 
had  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  rot,  as  "  v/hen  the  potatoes  were  planted 
without  any  m.anure  they  had  rotted  very  little." 

This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  manure  furnished  the  destroy- 
ing agent,  the  infectious  carbonic  acid.  On  pages  230  and  221,  it  is  rela- 
ted that  a  Mr.  Minor,  of  New  York,  stated  to  "the  New  York  Farmers' 
Club,  at  their  meeting  on  November  12, 1844,  that  Mr.  James  Ha}^,  of  West- 
chester, had  informed  him  "that  his  potatoes  raised  with  farm-yard  ma- 
nure this  season  were  diseased,  so  that  that  he  threw  away  20  per  cent,  of 
them;  that  on  land  where  he  had  used  concentrated  manure,  he  had  good 
potatoes."  Mr.  Minor  states  that  this  concentrated  manure  is  poudrette, 
"which,  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  contains  one  or  more  of  the  alkalies. 

On  page  237,  Dr.  Jackson,  in  a  letter  v/ritten  to  the  Albany  Cultivator, 
dated  Septem,ber  23, 1844,  says  :  "  I  learned  that  where  lime  had  been  used 
in  a  preparation  of  about  a  table  spooofal  to  a  hill,  there  no  disease  has 
appeared;"  and  on  page  214,  a  Dr.  Gardiner  is  represented  to  say  that 
"  Mr.  Anderson  has  tried  lime  broadcast ;  his  crop  is  good."  I  could  refer 
you  to  more  evidence  of  this  kind,  but  it  might  be  urged  as  an  objection 
that  these  were  coincidences — that  it  merely  happened'  that  v.-here  these 
alkalies  were  applied  the  crop  Lappened'^  to  be  good;  or  that  the  soils 
were  different,  or  sonsething  of  that  sort.  To  silence  such  objections  as 
these,  1  will  now  show  that  in  the  same  field — of  the  same  !*oil— during  the 
same  season — with  the  same  heat — the  same  droughts — the  same  wet  weath- 
er— the  same  seed — the  same  exposure  to  fungi  and  to  insects,  (see  an  arti- 
cle on  "  Fungi  and  InsectsP  over  the  signature  of  "  Chemico,"in  the  Octo- 
ber numjber  of  the  Farmers^  O^^V/e?",  Philadelphia,  Pa.,)  with  the  samiC  cul- 
ture, and  with  ail  other  circumstances  similar — where  the  potato  crop  was 
supplied  with  substances  containing  alkalies,  it  teas  saved  from  the  rot ; 
and  where  it  was  not,  it  signally  failed.  Before  doing  so,  however,  allow 
me  to  introduce  a  few  statements  going  to  show  the  truth  of  part  of  the 
foregoing  premises,  although  ihey  do  not  f^ustain  all  as  some  others  do  that 
I  will,  before  concluding  this  article,  call  your  attention  to. 

The  first  case  I  will  refer  to  is  that  related  by  the  president  of  the  New 
York  Farmers'  Club,  at  the  meeting  I  have  before  mentioned,  which  you 
will  find  recorded  on  page  232  of  your  report.  It  is  as  follows  :  "  On  our 
farm  last' year  we  tried  potatoes  where  lime  had  been  put  the  year  before, 
at  the  rate  of  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre;  it  was  on  a  part  of  our  garden^ 
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which  was  also  well  manured  at  that  time.  Another  trial  was  made  on  a 
tield  which  had  been  well  manured  ;  sheep  had  run  upon  it ;  both  the  field 
and  the  garden  are  old^  high,  and  loa7ny  land.  No  lime  was  put  on  the 
field.  The  potatoes  in  the  garden  were  planted  in  April,  and  dog  up  ia 
August;  they  were  ferfect.  in  the  sheep  field  the  potatoes  were  planted 
in  the  last  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  and  we  hardly  had  our  seed 
potatoes  restored  to  ns.^^ 

The  next  case  I  will  mention  is  that  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Netterville,  who  v/rites 
from  Palatine  bridge,  Montgomery  county.  New  Jersey,  to  the  editors  of* 
the  Boston  Cultivator,  and  whose  letter  is  copied  into  your  last  report,  page- 
229,  where  he  says:  "This  spring,  when  1  began  to  plant  my  potatoes,  I 
took  about  a  table-spoonful  of  slacked  lime  and  put  it  into  each  hill ;  and 
when  they  were  up,  and  before  they  were  hoed,  I  made  a  mixture  of  eight 
bushels  of  leached  ashes,  two  busliels  of  lime,  and  three  bushels  of  ground 
plaster,  and  stirred  them  well  together.  1  made  a  scoop  that  held  about  one 
gill,  and  i  put  this  full  of  the  mixture  on  each  hill,  close  to  the  stalks, 
and  1  found,  when  I  began  to  use  them  in  the  summer,  (hat  they  were  alt 
sound  and  continued  so  :  arid  1  had  not  one  rotten  fotato  lohen  1  took 
them  up  in  October,  allhongh  my  nelglibors  on  both  sides  of  the  farm  had 
scarce  any  sound  ones  to  get  in  ;  so  1  must  think  that  what  1  did  to  my- 
-potatoes  was  the  cause  of  my  being  so  successful 

The  above  is  somewhat  conclusive,  but  the  following  is  still  more  so.  On 
page  264,  a  Mr.  Joseph  Walton,  writing  to  the  editor  of  the  Albany  Culti- 
vator from  St.  Andrews,  New  Brunswick,  and  whpse  letter  is  dated  Novem- 
ber 20, 1844,  says  :  "  Mr.  Editor  :  I  notice  in  the  November  number  of  the 
^  Cultivator  complaints  made  about  the  'rot'  in  potatoes.  I  vms  troubled 
with  it  for  many  years,  and  having  found  a  remedy,  give  it  for  thehenefit 
of  your  readers.  The  rot  in  potatoes  in  this  section  of  the  country  com- 
.  menced  about  ten  years  ago  ;  otie-third  of  a  crop  v/as  frequently  lost  by  it^ 
and  often  in  the  sprinc^  hundreds  of  bushels  have  been  thrown  from  the 
cellar  quite  useless.  For  some  years  past  I  have  used  slacked  lime,  which 
I  sprinkle  on  the  potatoes  as  soon  as  they  are  cut  for  seed,  and  shovel  them 
over  in  it,  and  plant  them  immediately.  Since  1  have  adopted  this  plan  1 
have  not  lost  a  pofato^  eitlier  in  the  ground  or  after  they  were  put  i?i  the 
cellar  ;  arid  such  of  my  nei'^hbors  as  follow  my  example  are  alike  fortu- 
nate, and  in  no  way  troubled  with  the  rotP 

But  the  most  conclusive  experiment,  and  the  one  that  demonstrates  the 
truth  of  what  I  said  in  my  promise  (given  in  this  article)  beyond  all  doubt 
or  quibble,  is  one  made  by  Mr.  11.  L.  Pell,  of  Pelham  farm,  Ulster  county. 
New  York  ;  a  statement  which  is  made  in  a  letter  written  by  him  to  your- 
self, dated  December  18,  1844,  and  published  on  pages  241,  242,  and  243, 
of  your  last  report.  In  that  letter  he  says:  "  In  the^year  1843,  1  planted  a 
field  of  several  acres  in  drills,  harrowed  the  ground  level,  and  top  dressed 
it  with  200  bushels  of  oyster-shell  lime  and  charcoal  dust  to  the  acre.  The 
yield  was  432  bushels  per  acre.  At  the  same  time  the  potatoes  throughout 
the  country  were  more  or  less  decayed  ;  likewise  a  parcel  of  the  same  seedy 
planted  contiguous  to  the  above,  not  limed,  was  also  decayed.  This  year 
(1844)  I  planted  the  same  seed  in  the  following  manner :  The  ground  was 
thrown  into  drills  and  manured  heavily  with  barn-yard  manure.  The  po- 
tatoes were  cut  into  single  eyes  fourteen  days  before  required  for  planting, 
and  covered  with  plaster.  Limed  a  few  for  the  sake  of  experiments  speci- 
fied.   They  were  sprinkled  with  small  white  (almost  imperceptible)  insects^ 
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vand  were  consequently  rejected.  Those  iimed  were  free.  I  planted  them  in 
the  drills  on  the  manure,  nine  inches  apart:  tops,  centres,  and  ends  sepa- 
lately,  to  mark  the  difference  in  growth,  which  was  very  great.  The  first 
three  drills  (300  feet  in  lengtii)  were  covered  with  dry  charcoal  dust. 

^'No.  2.  Three  drills  covered  with  oyster-sheU  lime. 
No.  3.  Do  do  bone-dnst. 

No.  4.  Do  do  poudretie. 

No.  5.  Do  do  unleached  ashes. 

No.  6.  Do  do  new  mown  grass  and  plaster. 

'No.  'K  Do  do  fine  salt. 

No.  8.  Do  do  silicate  of  potash. 

No.  9.  Do  do  guano. 

^'And  so  on  throughout  the  field,  each  alternate  three  drills  with  a  differ- 
ent substance,  except  six  drills,  in  which  the  same  seed  was  planted  without 
-any  composition  except  the  barn-yard  manure  ;  and  adjoining  them  sis 
drills,  planted  with  superior  French  potatoes,  received,  three  weeks  before, 
direcdy  from  Havre.  The  furrows  Vv^ere  then  all  reversed  by  the  plough 
and  the  potatoes  covered,  after  which  a  heavy  stick  was  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
horses  across  the  furrows  to  level  them. 

"No  1.  The  potatoes  planted  in  the  first  three  drills  came  up  first. 
No.  6.         Do        do       with  ne^v  mown  grass  and  plaster,  second. 
No,  8.        Do        do       with  silicate  of  potash,  third. 
No.  9.        Do        do       with  guano,  fourth. 
No.  3.        Do        do       with  bone-dust,  fifth. 
No.  4.        Do        do       with  poudrette,  sixth. 
No.  7.         Do        do       with  fine  salt,  seventh. 
No.  5.         Do         do       with  unleached  ashes,  eighth. 
No.  2.         Do        do       with  oyster-sheli  lime,  ninth. 
The  12  drills  without  composition  came  up  later  than  any  of  the  rest. 

"  Cultivation. — When  they  were  four  inches  above  ground  the  earth  was 
ploughed  from  them.  After  an  interval  of  six  days  it  was  ploughed  to  them 
again  ;  the  field  being  in  perfect  order,  required  no  other  attention  during 
the  season.  On  the  3d  of  October  they  were  ploughed  out,  and  fjroved  to 
be  'perfectly  sound^  with  the  ecvcepiion  of  the  twelve  drills  of  fink-eyed 
kidneys^  and  French  potatoes^  without  composition,  which  were  entirely 
rotten.  60(1  bushels  were  pitted  immediately,  and  not  examined  before  the 
-6th  of  December,  when  they  w^ere  found  to  be  perfectly  sound." 

It  is  known  to  yourself,  that  in  guano,  silicate  of  potash,  salt,  plaster,  un- 
leached ashes,  poudrette,  bone-dust^  and  oyster-shell  lime,  there  are  alkalies. 
In  some  of  these  substances  there  are  several  of  them — in  others  but  a  few. 
The  charcoal  dust,  mentioned  as  having  been  used  successfully  in  Mr. 
Pell's  experiment,  ]jr evented  the  potato  rot  by  virtue  of  its  well  known 
j)owers  of  absorbing  carbonic  acid,  and  thus  preve?iting  the  potatoes  froni 
<ihsorbiug  it  to  their  infury. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  theory  I  advance,  besides  being  reasonable  and 
based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  chemical  nature  of  ihe  plant,  is  proved  by  nu- 
merous and  definite  experiments  that  are  well  attested,  so  that  but  little 
doubt  can  exist  of  its  truth. 

If,  then,  this  be  the  case — and  it  appears  to  me  no  reasonable  man  can 
-doubt  it — how  easy  is  the  cure  of  the  disease  of  the  potato  effected  !  No 
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need  of  the  trouble  and  expense  of  sending  to  South  America,  or  anywhere 
else,  for  a  new  stock  ;  no  need  of  raising  potatoes  from  the  balls  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  a  more  hardy  variety,  or  one  more  capable  of  resisting  the 
disease  ;  no  need  of  sustaining  great  losses  from  the  rot;  no  need  of  plant- 
ing out  of  season  ;  no  need  ot  feaiing  the  effects  of  the  fungi  ;  no  need  of 
dreading  the  attacks  of  insects  ;  no  need  of  giving  up  the  raising  of  pota- 
toes on  account  of  the  unprofitableness  of  the  crop,  when  that  unprofitable- 
ness  results  from  the  failure  of  it  on  account  of  the  rot ;  no  need  of  gloomy 
fears  of  starvation,  and  all  its  accompanying  evils  ;  no  need,  I  say,  of  ail 
these.  All  that  will  be  necessary  is,  for  each  potato  raiser  to  gather  a  few 
stones  from  off  his  farm  and  make  him  a  snug  little  ash  house,  that  will  not 
be  liable  to  take  fire,  and  that  will  keep  out  "the  wet,  and  then  let  him  re- 
quire his  family  to  put  all  their  ashes  in  there  ;  and  when  he  plants  his 
potatoes,  put  those  ashes  on  them,  and  manure  them  with  rotten  straw,  hay, 
sawdust,  or  swamp  muck,  and  not  with  stable  or  animal  manure.  And  if 
he  finds  in  the  faiLor  the  latter  part  of  summ.er,  that  he  has  not  put  enough 
on — that,  in  consequence,  his  potatoes  are  diseased — let  him  lose  no  time, 
but  take  a  bag  full  of  the  best  ashes  he  has,  and,  throwing  it  on  his  shoui- 
der,  go  over  his  potato  patch  and  sow  it  on  them  till  they  look  light  with 
the  dust ;  it  is  better  that  this  should  be  done  in  the  morning  before  the  dew 
is  off,  or  during  a  slight  shower,  but  any  time  is  better  than  neglecting  it 
altogether.  By  so  doing,  his  crop  will  be  large,  and  the  potatoes  will  be 
healthy  and  in  nowise  affected  with  the  rot.  • 

If  you  desire  other  information  on  this  subject,  see  several  communica-- 
lions,  over  the  signature  of  "  CAewico,"  in  the  May,  June,  and  October 
numbers  of  the  "  Farmers^  Cabiuet^^''  an  agricultural  journal  published  at 
Philadelphia,  in  tliis  State.  The  communications  are  severally  headed 
^'Disease  of  the  potato;"  '-Potato  rot;"  "Fungi,  insects,  (fee. — how  to 
prevent  their  attacks  on  plants.'^ 

Wishing  you  health  and  prosperity  for  your  many  and  well-directed 
efforts  for  the  advancement  of  science,  and  particularly  in  agriculture,  and^ 
your  labors  in  the  cause  of  home  industry,  permit  me  to  subscribe  myseir 
yours,  with  the  most  ardent  desire  for  the  advancement  of  mankind  irt 
knowledge  and  happiness, 

THOS.  CROFT. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Ellsworth. 


From  the  Albany  Cultivator, . 

DISEASE  IN  POTATOES. 

From  several  sections  we  hear  there  are  already  symptoms  of  this  dis^- 
ease.    B.  P.  Johnson,  esq.,  of  Rome,  writes  us,  July  18th — 

"  I  have  examined,  within  the  last  few  days,  a  number  of  fields,  and  find' 
indications  of  the  disease  in  almost  every  field.  The  upper  leaves  first 
show  indications  of  the  disease — the  leaves  shrivel  or  curl  up,  and  it  soon 
extends  to  the  entire  stalk,  in  some  instances,  when  the  potatoes  have- 
been  dug,  on  cutting  them  open  a  small  black  spot  is  found  in  the  centre... 
In  others  the  potato  appears  sound  and  healthy. 

''The  disease  is  not  confined^  so  far  as  my  observations  extend,  to  any- 
particular  variety  of  potato,  or  to-any  speciaUpcation,   Seed  procured  iiom 
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the  west,  where  no  defect  was  apparent  last  year,  sulTers  equally  wixh  seed 
rsefected  from  the  crop  raised  in  this  section  last  year.  I  planted  some  this 
year,  and  made  a  preparation  of  salt,  plaster,  and  house  ashes,  of  nearly 
-equal  quantiues,  though  of  ashes  tf^ve  most,  and  put  about  a  handfisi  in  each 
hiii  before  covering.  The  vines  look  remarkably  well,  and  as  yet  are  free 
from  the  curl  in  the  leaves.  Whether  they  wiU  escape,  a  few  days  will  de- 
ienoioe. 

"  I  am  led  to  believe  that  this  disease  is  somewhat  analogous  to  smut  in 
wheat.  As  it  has  made  its  appearance  so  early  in  the  season,  I  hope  care- 
ful observations  will  be  made,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  aim  at  some  definite 
'Conclusions  in  relaiion  to  the  cause  of  the  disease  and  remedy." 

Dr.  Camp,  of  Windharoj  Green  county,  has  sent  us  a  couple  of  insects, 
of  a  kind  which  he  thinks  causes  the  roL  in  potatoes.  He  states  that  the 
blight  v/iiich  precedes  the  rot  has  already  attacked  the  crop,  and  that  on 
all  the  affected  stalks  he  fiVids  more  or  less  of  these  insects.  The  healthy 
Tines,  he  states,  have  no  insects  on  them. 


For  the  Boston  Culii valor. 

ROT  IN  POTATOES. 

Mkssrs.  Editors  :  The  common  disease  of  last  year  has  again  made  its 
-appearance  among  the  potatoes  in  this  section  of  the  country ;  to  what 
extent  the  malady  is  prevailing,  is  not  exactly  known.  Now,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  disease  is  chiefly  caused  by  the  atmosphere  operating 
upon  the  stalk  in  sucii  a  manner  as  to  obstruct  its  natural  circulation  of  sap, 
which  prevents  the  regular  exhalations  of  the  plant,  and  deranges  nature's 
|>erfect  operations  by  preventing  the  escape  of  the  excess  of  ammonia 
which  accumulates  in  the  hill,  and  is  held  there  in  a  state  of  unnatural 
confinement  by  the  disease  of  the  stalk  and  the  crust  whicli  forms  upon  the 
si^rface  of  the  ground,  which  makes  the  hill  nearly  air-tight.  Then,  the 
ammonia  in  the  hill  engenders  disease,  which  usually,  under  these  circum- 
stances, makes  its  appearance  in  the  form  of  a  blister  upon  the  skin,  and 
SGOO  makes  progress  towards  the  heart  or  middte  of  the  potato,  forming,  as 
the  disease  progresses,  a  kind  of  fungus  upon  the  surface  of  the  tuber. 

In  other  cases  the  ground  appears  to  crack  near  the  root  of  the  vine,  so 
that  the  ammonia  escapes  so  rapid  that  the  vine  is  killed  at  once  ;  in  which 
case,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  trace  the  disease  directly  down  from  the  stalkj 
in  black  streaks,  to  the  middle  of  the  tuber. 

The  reasons  w^hich  have  led  me  to  the  foregoing  conclusions  are  many 
-and  various  ;  a  few  only  of  which  will  be  iiere  suggested,  with  the  hope 
llmi  others  Oiore  close  in  observation,  and  more  philosophical  in  thought, 
will  show  my  mistake  (if  I  am  in  error)  by  tracing  out  the  true  cause  of  the 
malady,  and  prescribe  a  remedy.  In  the  first  place,  then,  my  own  observa- 
tions, corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  hundreds  of  others,  show  very 
clearly  that  when  the  land  is  manured  with  that  kind  of  manure  that  is 
liighiy  charged  with  ammonia,  the  malady  is  most  fatal.  2d.  Where  the 
same  land,  side  by  side,  is  manured  wiih  manure  so  rotted  as  to  have  lost 
all  its  smell,  very  little  disease  is  found.  3d.  Tiie  hardiest  varieties  of  po- 
tatoes are  not  as  liable  to  the  disease  as  those  which  are  more  tender  and 
feeble.   4tii.  That  kind  of  compost  possessing  no  smell  of  ammonia  will 
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invigorate  the  stalk  and  elude  the  disease  :  for  instance,  pondrette,  salt, 
lime,  house  ashes,  plasier,  &c.  It  is  believed  that  an  entire  revolution  in 
the  mode  of  cuilivntion  mnst  take  place,  before  the  farmer  will  be  as  certain 
of  success  as  formerly.  Manure  that  is  in  a  state  of  fermentation  when 
applied  to  the  potato  hill,  or  manure  that,  will  (erment  so  as  to  exhale  am- 
monia to  any  considerable  extent  during  the  growth  of  the  plant,  will  be 
likely  to  engender  disease,  unless  some  compost  or  other  substance  is  used, 
which  will  so  strengthen  and  invigorate  the  stalk  as  to  enable  it  to  elabo- 
rate the  sap,  and  convey  back  from  the  air  to  the  root  those  nutritive  ele- 
ments so  necessary  to  the  hill,  in  order  to  preserve  the  healtii  of  the  family 
of  tubers  contained  therein. 

Unless  some  substitute  is  used  for  manure  that  will  not  promote  ammo- 
nia in  the  hill,  v/hat  must  the  cultivator  expect?  Disease  or  disappoint- 
ment ;  or  he  must  select  poor  land  for  raising  his  potatoes,  and  be  content 
with  small  crops.  We  sulfered  greafly  by  the  malady  last  year,  and  at  that 
time  had  no  precious  experience  in  the  matter.  This  season  we  have  taken 
a  different  course  in  the  preparation  of  our  potato  lauds.  Instead  of  using 
any  manure,  we  selected  land  that  was  highly  dunged  last  year  from  the 
sheep  pens  and  caule  stables,  and  was  in  corn.  Plouglied  twice,  as  usual, 
and  planted  early  in  May,  three  feet  apart  both  ways  ;  we  cut  the  potatoes, 
and  used  as  much  lime  as  would  stick  without  water.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
were  out  of  the  ground  sufficiently  to  live,  we  made  a  compost  of  salt,  un- 
leached  ashes,  lime,  and  plaster;  incorporated  the  whole  together,  and  top- 
dressed  every  hill  with  a  table-spoonful  of  the  compost,  and  covered  it  in  the 
hill  at  hoeinjj — hoed  twice.  Alter  the  potatoes  had  gone  out  of  blossom  and 
the  hot  weather  set  in,  in  July  we  sowed  broadcast  over  the  field  two  bush- 
els of  salt  to  the  acre.  These  potatoes  have  been  in  eating  three  or  four 
weeks,  and  not  a  diseased  potato  can  be  found  in  the  whole  field. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

J.  M.  WEEKS. 

Salisbury,  Vt.,  Saptemher  1,  1845. 


From  the  K?ni  eb.'C  Jdurnal. 
Cl^.OPS  AND  WEATHER. 

The  potato  rot,  which,  for  two  or  three  years,  has  been  so  destrwctive  in 
the  middle  States,  and  last  year  in  Massachusetts,  and  to  some  extent  in 
New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  appears  to  spread  this  year  over  all  New  Eng- 
land, Nova  Scotic,  and  New  Brunswick.  Some  few  locations  may  escape 
with  little  damage,  but  the  destruction  is  very  widely  spread.  In  Somerset 
and  Franklin  thousands  of  acres  have  been  planted  in  potatoes  for  the 
starch  factories. 


For  the  Boston  CaUivator. 
THE  POTATO  CROP  IN  MAINE. 


Messrs.  Editors  :  From  what  can  be  learned,  this  staple  article,  in  this 
State,  will,  in  consequence  of  the  rot,  fall  short  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  a 
usual  yield.  • 
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It  will  be  a  severe  calamity  to  us,  and  to  citizens  of  other  States  who 
have  their  supply  of  this  useful  and  necessary  article  of  food  from  this 
Stare. 

In  1844  the  farmers  of  this  State  raised  12,304,000  bushels  of  potatoes, 
and  no  State  in  the  Union  exceeded  her  in  the  business,  excepting  the  great 
State  of  New  York  with  her  three  millions  of  inhabitants.  She  raised 
17,703,000  bushels — about  six  bushels  to  every  person  in  the  State  ;  whilst 
Maine  averaged  about  twenty-four  bushels  to  every  person  in  the  State. 

If  we  base  our  calculations  upon  last  year's  yield  in  Maine,  the  loss  in 
consequence  of  the  rot  cannot  be  less  than  §1,230,400  ;  more  than  two  dol- 
lars to  every  person  in  the  State. 

The  rot  prevails  generally  througheut  the  State  ;  last  year  it  prevailed 
in  some  sections  only.  It  then  seized  the  potatoes  about  the  last  of  August. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  we  had  in  this  section  of  the  State  very  warm 
weather,  with  frequent  though  not  heavy  rains,  about  that  time,  and  it  in- 
variably  cleared  off  very  warm,  when  formerly  it  generally  cleared  off  cooler 
inunediately  after  rains. 

This  season  has  been  the  warmest  for  many  years.  The  rains  in  this 
section  commenced  one  month  earlier  than  last  year— say  the  last  of  July 
and  first  of  August;  consequently  the  most  of  potatoes,  excepting  those 
planted  very  early,  and  of  an  early  kind,  were  young  and  tender  when 
these  rains  commenced.  The  soil  being  heated  by  many  days  and  nights 
of  sultry  weather,  actually  scalded  them,  and  but  few,  if  an}^,  escaped,  ex- 
cepting early  planted,  and  not  even  these  v/hen  planted  on  unfermented 
manure. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  though  we  had  frequent  rains,  they  were  not 
heavy  ones — barely  enough  to  wet  the  manure  in  the  hill  ;  which  doubt- 
less caused  them  to  rot  more  rapidly  than  if  the  rains  had  wet  down  deeper. 
It  will  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  sun  came  out  very  hot  after  these 
rains,  killing  the  vines  of  the  potato,  whilst  the  heat  and  wet  under  the 
surface  were  doing  their  work  of  destruction  to  the  young  and  tender  tuber. 
The  first  appearance  of  the  rot  is  dirty,  yellowish  spots,  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  iron  rust ;  it  penetrates  the  potato,  and  in  a  short  time  turns  to  a 
dark  color,  and  the  work  of  destruction  is  soon  finished.  They  appear  to 
smell  and  taste  similar  to  a  frost-bitten  potato. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  will  probably  be  exempt  from  this  potato 
disease,  if  disease  it  maybe  called,  as  she  was  not  visited  by  rains  about  the 
time  it  was  so  extremely  hot ;  but  her  crop  of  potatoes  must  necessarily  be 
light. 

GEO.  M.  FREEMAN. 

York,  Me.,  BeiHemher  25,  1845. 

Editorial  remarks. — The  rot  in  the  potato  has  prevailed  in  this  State  to 
a  very  small  extent,  compared  to  its  effects  in  Maine  and  on  the  sea  coast 
of  New  Hampshire,  where  in  many  cases  no  more  than  a  tenth  part  of 
Sl  usual  crop  will  be  obtained.  In  some  sections  in  this  Slate  the  rot  has 
not  prevailed  at  all  this  year  :  yet  owing  to  hot,  dry  weather,  the  crop  is  very 
light  and  the  quality  poor.  Col.  Sheldon,  of  Wilmington,  informs  us  that 
lie  usually  gets  about  200  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre  :  that  this  season  he 
had  only  about  700  bushels  on  14  acres.  Potatoes  in  general  are  of  a  poor 
quahty  this  year.    They  are  brought  into  this  market  from  different  States, 
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and  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswickj  and  thev  are  most  ail  poor — 
watery,  heavy,  and  of  peer  flavor. 


From  the  Newark  Daily  Advertiser. 
THE  POTATO  ROT  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

We  learn  by  the  Bnrhngton  Gazette  that  Nathan  Stowell,  of  that  place, 
has  been  directing  his  attention  for  four  years  past  to  the  subject  of  rot  in. 
the  potato,  in  hopes  of  discovering  the  cause  of  a  disease  which  begins  ta 
threaten  very  serious  consequences.  Mr.  Stowell  thinks  the  rot  is  ov/ing 
to  the  sound  seed  having  all  run  out,  and  that  too  little  new  seed  has  been, 
produced.  He  has  himself  produced  a  fine  crop  of  new  potatoes  from  tu- 
bers of  the  Foxite  variety,  and  out  of  nearly  fit^ty  bushels  not  a  single  po- 
tato is  diseased.  The  vines  were  free  from  blight.  A  patch  of  Mercers, 
close  by,  were  grievously  afflicted  with  the  rot. 


From  the  Saturday  Courier. 

THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

Messrs.  M^Maken  4*  Holden  : 

As  much  has  been  said  and  written  of  the  disease  of  the  potato,  I  will 
here  briefly  state  my  own  plan  and  opinion  in  regard  to  raising  them  the 
past  season.  I  planted  them  as  soon  as  the  ground  would  admit  of  it — - 
manured  them  in  the  hill,  with  well  rotted  manure.  In  planting,  I  selected 
the  largest,  and  was  careful  not  to  get  any  but  those  that  were  perfectly 
sound  ;  kept  the  ground  free  from  weeds  till  autumn,  and  dug  them  about 
the  middle  of  October,  although  the  tops  were  dead  a  month  sooner.  I 
thought  it  best  to  let  them  remain,  and  I  can  truly  say  that  my  expectations 
were  more  than  realized,  inasmuch  as  I  had  about  300  bushels  to  the  acre, 
and  have  not  seen  one  potato  rotten,  or  in  the  least  affected.  At  the  same 
time  my  neighbors  complain  of  their  potatoes  rotting,  and  many  have  had 
to  carry  them  from  their  cellars. 

Yours,  &c., 

D.  SANDERSON. 

•CiiESTERFiELD,  N.  H.,  Novemhc?'  17,  1845. 


ANOTHER  CAUSE  FOR  THE  POTATO  ROT  PROPOSED. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Maine  Farmer: 

Dear  Sir  :  Please  to  inform  your  readers  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  failure 
of  the  potato  crop  by  rot  and  rust  is  caused  by  cutting  the  seed.  I  think, 
the  whole  trouble  may  be  safely  attributed  to  the  unfortunate  use  of  the 
knife  among  the  seed  designed  for  planting.  I  do  earnestly  entreat  my 
agricultural  friends  to  pause  and  la^^e  into  consideration  this  hint  before 
they  complete  the  destruction  of  thai  valuable  root.  That  beautiful  skin 
33 
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which  God  has  put  over  the  potato  should  not  be  cut,  nor  in  any  wa/ 
wounded,  if  a  perfect  crop  is  wanted. 

The  reasons,  if  reasons  are  wanted  to  establish  a  self-evident  fact,  to- 
gether with  the  remedy,  can  be  made  the  subject  of  another  communica- 
tion, if  desired. 

B.  SHAW. 

OldtowNj  September  11,  184.3. 

Note, — We  publish  friend  Shaw's  remarks  on  the  potato  rot,  although  we 
cannot  agree  with  him.  If  cutting  potatoes  caused  the  rot,  why  have  we. 
not  been  troubled  v/ith  the  disease  years  ao:o  7  The  custom  of  cutting  po- 
tatoes is  old,  while  the  rot  is  new. — Editor. 


POTATO  ROT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Neio  England  Farmer : 

I  observe  in  European  newspapers,  recently  arrived,  that  the  French 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  deputed  Mr.  Charles  Morren,  of  Liege,  to 
examine  into  the  cause  of  the  potato  rot.  That  the  French  should  have 
selected  a  foreigner  for  this  purpose,  says  more  for  the  high  esteem  ia 
which  his  talents  are  held,  than  anything  which  can  emanate  from  me. 

This  gentleman  has  stated  the  result  of  his  investigation  to  be.  that  the 
Tot  is  caused  by  b.  fungus,  the  spores  or  seeds  of  which  exist  in  vast  quan- 
tities in  the  atmosphere ;  and  this  opinion  has  been  generally  received  as 
true  by  the  best  informed  circles  in  Europe.  I  have  not  seen  the  paper  by 
Professor  Morren,  and  therefore  do  not  know  whether  he  suggests  any 
remedy  or  not.  You  well  remem.ber  that  the  result  of  my  observations  om 
this  disease,  published  in  your  paper  of  last  year,  perfectly  accords  with 
that  of  Professor  Morren,  and  that  the  remedy  i  proposed — of  salt — v/as 
founded  on  the  power  of  this  substance  to  dissolve  and  destroy  most  of  the 
fungus  family ;  hence,  where  there  was  salt,  the  spores  could  not  vegetate. 
I  also  regretted  (and  much  more  regret  now,  as  the  disease  has  caused  such 
extensive  devastation)  that  I  did  not  possess  a  microscope  of  sufficient  per- 
fection to  enable  me  to  pursue  my  examinations  both  into  the  disease  and 
its  remedy ;  the  want  of  this  alone  made  me  drop  all  further  investigations 
on  the  subject.  But  previous  to  this,  I  repeated  and  considerably  extended 
my  experiments  with  various  chemical  salts,  and  drevvr  up  a  paper  of  sev- 
eral closely  written  pages,  containing  the  details,  with  all  my  views  on  the 
subject ;  which  paper,  by  request,  I  sent  to  the  New  York  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  last  December.  Of  this  communication,  as  Vv-ell  as  of  one 
accompanied  by  eight  or  nine  samples  of  various  qualities  of  guano,  with 
the  analysis  of  each,  they  did  me  the  honor  ?iot  to  take  the  slightest  notice, 
1  am  very  sorry  that  1  did  not  keep  a  copy  of  this  paper,  which,  of  course, 
is  now  amongst  things  lost  or  forgotten. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  disease  is  completely  under  the  dominion  of 
science,  and  that  a  perfect  remedy  for  it  exists. 

Yours,  truly, 

J.  E.  TESCHEMACHER.. 

Boston,  October  4, 1845. 
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*  From  the  New  England  Farrcer. 

THE  POTATO  DISEASE— SALT  AS  A  REMEDY. 

Mr  Joseph  IjUeck  :  I  think  the  public  must  have  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  liie  indefatigable  spirit  you  evince  in  collecting  information  on  the 
subject  of  the  potato  rot.  which  is  more  universal  in  this  country  than  most 
people  think.  I  hear,  every  day,  of  instances  of  parcels  stored  in  cellars, 
apparency  sound  when  put  in,  which  are  now  totally  worthless.  Depend 
upon  it,  unless  som'3  reinedy  be  found,  it  will  hardly  be  worth  whilo  to 
plant  potatoes  anotlier  year. 

Jn  order  tiiat  I  may  not  be  misunderstood,  I  will  now  succinctly  state  my 
opinions  on  triis  suliject. 

I  think  that  salt,  hme,  and  several  chemical  compounds,  wi'd  destroy  the 
disease.  I  prefer  salt,  because,, when  mixed  in  the  soil,  it  may  get  into  the 
juices,  and  circulate  through  the  whole  plants.  Lime,  or  lime-vvrater,  would 
do  the  same,  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  is  far  less  soluble  than  salt. 

The  fungus  1  have  seen  vegetates  up.m  and  thickens  the  sides  of  the 
cells  of  which  the  potato  is  composed,  which  cells  contain  the  grains  of 
starch.  The  starch  is  not  injured  until  the  sides  of  the  cells  rotted  by  the 
fungus  burst;  the  worms  or  maggots  breed,  and  the  whole  finally  becomes 
a  mass  of  putridity,  with  an  offensive,  fungus  like  smell. 

£  saw  in  your  last  week's  paper  several  cases  of  the  disease  occurring 
where  sea-weed  has  been  used,  and  also  near  the  sea  shore.  These  cases 
would  seem  to  militate  against  the  idea  of  salt  being  a  cure.  But  they  are 
very  far  from  convincing  me,  for  the  following  reasons  :  the  salt  atmos- 
phere near  the  sea  may  not  have  contained  one-tenth  enough  salt  to  destroy 
the  rot,  or  the  prevailing  v^/inds  there  may  not  have  spread  the  spray  in 
sufiicieiit  quant'ty.  And  with  respect  to  sea- weed  :  in  a  lat3  London  jour- 
nal there  are  analyses  of  four  different  kinds  of  sea-weed.  [)erfornied  by 
burning  the  weed  and  analyzing  the  ashes. 

A^hes.  Salt. 

Liminaria  saccharina  gave  to  100  lbs.  about   -  10  lbs.       3  lbs. 

Fucus  vesiculosus  100  "       "     -  2ni  -  6^ 

Fucus  serralus  "      U?0  "       "      -26  10" 

Fucus  crispus,  or  Chondiia  crispa   "      100  "     -  25|  4f«' 

They  varied  also  considerably  in  trie  other  ingredients.  Now,  when  this 
great  difference  exists  in  the  quantify  of  salt  in  different  sea-weeds  just 
taken  from  the  sea,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  the  sea-v/eed  is  olten 
made  into  a  compost,  turned  over  and  expose!  to  all  kinds  of  weather,  by 
which  salt  may  be  washed  out,  it  must  be  obvious  that  no  true  judgment 
can  be  formed  of  its  effects  on  the  potato  disease,  unless  the  kind  of  sea- 
weed, and  all  the  attendant  circumstances,  be  taken  into  account.  The 
spares  of  the  fungus,  in  the  cases  alluded  to,  might  have  been,  and  most 
probably  were,  so  numerous,  that  the  salt  thus  adventitiously  obtained  was 
not  sufficient  to  destroy  them. 

Li  a  paper  transmitted  to  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  (al- 
luded to  in  a  former  communication,)  I  recommended  an  analysis  of  sound 
potatoes,  and  a  parallel  one  of  those  just  contaminated  by  the  rot ;  and  this 
10  be  done  not  in  the  usual  way,  by  reducing  to  ashes,  but  by  expressing 
the  juices  and  analyzing  t/iem.  This  would  show  whether  there  was  any 
difference  in  the  ini^redients  that  might  be  considered  as  offering  favorable 
circumstances  for  fungus  vegetation.   The  analysis  by  incineration  Aould 
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also  be  tried  ;  for,  if  salt  destroys  the  fungus,  as  my  owk  eyes  as  well  as 
those  of  others  have  seen,  it  is  a  fair  presumption  that  if  we  can  get  a  so- 
lution of  salt  into  the  juices  of  the  plant,  in  any  shape,  it  wiil  be  unfavor- 
able to  the  vegetation  of  the  spores. 

-  Until  I  see  a  number  of  experiments  fairly  tried  with  salt,  lime,  &c.jand 
ihcy  have  failed,  I  shall  not  be  persuaded  that  the  views  I  have  taken  of 
these,  as  remedies  for  the  potato  evil,  are  erroneons  ;  and  should  they  prove 
of  no  value,  1  am  quite  ready  to  give  them  up  and  try  affahi. 

Yours,  truly,  J.  E.  TESGHEMACHER. 

Boston,  November  15,  1S45. 

In  our  next,  we  shall,  by  request,  give  a  translation  of  tlie  opinions  of 
M.  Morren,  Professor  ol  Agriculture  in  the  University  of  Liege,  Brussels, 
whose  investigations  have  led  him  to  believe,  with  Mr.  Teschemacher,  that 
fungus  is  the  cause  of  the  potato  evil-- an  opinion  which  is  now  attracting 
more  attention  from  the  intelligent  classes  in  Europe,  than  any  other  yet 
advanced  concerning  the  origin  of  the  rot  or  murrain. — Editor. 

[For  Prof.  Morren's,  see  appendix  No.  6.] 


Boston,  December  8,  1845. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  steamer  Cambria,  just  arrived,  has  put  us  in  possession 
of  the  report  to  the  British  government,  by  Processors  Kane,  Piayfair,  and 
^  Lindley,  on  the  potato  disease.  We  have  now  the  reports,  on  this  subject, 
of  scientific  m.en  in  three  European  countries  :  Professor  Kntzlng,  in  Ger- 
many, Pro  essor  Ch.  Morren,  in  Belgium  and  France,  and  the  above  report 
in  Great  Britain.  Having  interested  myself  in  this  disease,  by  aboat  three 
months'  study  last  autumn,  1  have  read  these  with  some  attention  :  and 
thinking  a  short  review  of  them  may  lead  to  some  useful  conclusions,  I  ad- 
dress you  according  to  promiise — premising,  however,  that  I  shall  leave 
nearly  untouched  the  subject  of  saving  potatoes  for  this  year's  consump- 
*tion,  or  the  more  intricate  process  of  starch-making. 

All  these  reports  appear  to  coincide  in  the  opinion,  that  a  minute  fungus 
is  the  first  visible  cause  of  the  disease  ;  that  this  fungus  spreads  rapidly 
through  the  tuber  by  means  of  its  spawn.  7nycdmm.  or  spores,  causing  rot- 
tenness. Professor  Morren  states  that  he  has  traced  it  from  the  leaf,  where 
it  coramences, downwards,  causing  thereby  the  death  of  the  haulm,  from 
which  it  finally  enters  the  potato.  This  is  also  my  opinion,  published  in 
1844.  I  had  traced  it  through  the  place  where  the  stem  joins  the  tuber, 
not  having  commenced  my  investigation  with  the  green  haulm.  But  1 
had  also  seen  it  pass  through  the  skin  of  the  tuber,  and  work  its  way  to  the 
centre  and  all  around.  The  British  professors,  doubting  whether  this  fun- 
gus is  the  true  cause  of  the  disease,  state  ^-  that  it  seems  to  be  connected 
with  the  cold,  cloudy,  ungenial  weather  which  has  characterized  the  pres- 
ent year  over  the  north  of  Europe  ;  conditions  highly  unsuited  to  the  con- 
stitution  of  a  plant  which,  like  the  potato,  is  the  native  of  a  warm  sunny 
country,  and  insufficient  for  a  ripening  of  the  tubers. 

But  quite  decisive  objections  to  this  viev/  are — 
^  First.  That  we  have  had  a  warm,  dry  sumr-ner  on  this  side  c  f  !he  Atlan- 
tic, wi^th  more  than  a  usual  proportion  of  sunshine,  and  yet  tiie  disease  has 
spread  with  equal  fatality  here  ;  and, 

Second.  That  they  have  had  many  such  cloudy,  wet,  and  cold  summers 
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before  in  Eiiropo,  without  the  appearance  of  this  peculiar  disease  in  the 
potato. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  this  so  called  atmospheric  influence  is  merely  a 
name,  without  a  distinct  tangible  meaning,  and  the  evil  of  accounting  for 
the  disease  by  a  mere  nan^,  such  as  an  epidemic  or  atmospheric  influence, 
is  to  stop  all  further  inquiry  and  investigation,  either  into  cause  or  remedy, 
for  if  the  natiire  of  tho  cause  be  not  known,  the  attempts  at  remedy  are 
mere  guesses.  If  the  seed  of  the  fungi  v/ere  not  there,  the  atmospheric  uiflu- 
ence  could  not  cause  them  to  vegetate;  and  if,  kuowina^  the  nature  of  this 
iungi,  we  can  destroy  tlieni  or  prevent  them  from  vegetating,  there  is  an  end 
of  the  disease.  A  tram  :  that  She  disease  has  increased  immensely  since  1844 
gives  a  very  strong  natural  presumption  that  it  arises  from  the  rapid  and 
njore  widely  diffused  propagaiion  of  a  vegetable  fungus,  whose  seed,  (spores,) 
according  to  Professor  Murren,  are  quickly  generated  in  inconceivable 
numbers. 

The  British  professors  praciically  feel,  hov/ever,  that  the  disease  is  caused 
by  this  fungus,  fjr  they  recommend  -  that  potatoes  should  be  planted  in 
the  same  soil  from  v^/hich  the  diseased  ones  are  taken  this  year,  as  it  is  in 
all  probabihiy  filled  v/it!i  the  seeds  of  fungi,  in  countless  myriads,  which 
must  have  been  scattered  over  the  tainted  fields,  and,  although  they  have 
been  probably  borne  by  the  winds  to  every  part  of  the  country,  are  in  great 
profusion  there." 

They  must  therefore  clearly  think  that  the  spores  of  the  fungi  will  again 
attack  the  potato.  Any  one  with  a  good  microscope  can  clearly  trace  the 
propagation  of  this  fungus  inside  the  sound  potato,  from  cell  to  ceil.  It  is  on 
the  sides  (walls)  of  the  cell  that  it  vegetates  ;  but  I  hey  cannot  trace  any  pre«- 
vious  rottenness  in  the  cells,  although  the  juices  therein  may  be  favorable 
to  this  fungus  propagation.  A  careful  analysis  of  these  juices,  compared 
with  Ihoss  of  perfectly  sound  potatoes,  might  throw  light  upon  this  subject. 
The  increase  and  nropagition  of  other  vegetables  as  well  as  fungi,  under 
peculiar  and  favorable  circumstances,  on  which  science  has  as  yetbutiitde 
knowledge,  is  not  uncommon.  A  few  years  since,  about  1^  miio  square  of 
salt  marsh  in  East  B  oston,  close  to  my  residence,  v/as  one  season  entirely 
and  thickly  covered  widi  .Qnaphaltum  polycepJialum.^  scenting  all  around 
with  its  peculiar  odor,  wliere,  ^or  years  previoaely,  only  a  few  spikes  had 
been  knoum,  and  to  which  si  ate  the  spot  has  now  reverted.  It  would  ba 
difficult  to  find  a  hundred  spikes,  where,  that  year,  there  were  millions. 

That  there  are  peculiar  circumstances  which  favor  the  rapid  propagation 
of  pariicular  fungi  is  certain,  and  equally  certain  that  there  must  also  be 
circumstances  unfavorable  to  it,  and  it  is  to  the  study  and  production  of 
these  unfiivorable  circumstances  that  we  have  to  look  for  remedies. 

A  careful  perusal  of  these  reports  will,  I  think,  satisfy  any  one  tint  a 
minute  fungus,  propagating  profusely  under  favorable  circumstances,  is  tSie 
cause  of  the  disease  ;  and  that  salt,  lime,  and  various  chemical  salts,  will 
probabiy  if  not  certainly  prove  the  most  effectual  remedies:  and  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  opinion  I  f)rmed  after  about  three  months'  investigation,  during 
the  autumn  of  1844,  and  which  I  embodied  in  a  paper  I  then  sent  to  th« 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society. 

Respecting  these  remedies.  Professor  C.  Morren  (no  mean  authority  oji 
these  subjects)  states  that  salt,  lime,  and  bluestone,  (sulphate  of  copper;) 
strewed  over  the  land,  will  destroy  the  disease;  bat  he  does  not  give,  or  I 
have  not  seen,  the  experimeiats  by  which  he  substantiates  this  fact.  I  found 
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that  these  remedies  destroyed  i\\Q  viycelium^  and  ali  other  propagated  parts 
of  the  fungus,  except  the  spores ;  but  if  they  are  destructive  to  the  vegeta- 
tion, where  they  are  found  the  spores  cannot  vegetate.  My  object  in  recom= 
mending  the  apphcation  of  salt  to  the  soil  was,  that  it  might  be  taken  up  iti 
a  liquid  state  by  the  roots,  and  circulate  throughout,  tlius  preventing  the 
beginning  of  the  disease,  which  Professor  iVIorren  states  to  originate  with 
the  vegetation  of  the  fungus  spores  in  the  leaf.  The  British  professors,  in 
their  first  report,  decry  the  use  of  salt  to  the  potato  when  dus:  up,  as  ac- 
celerating the  progress  of  the  disease  ;  but  in  their  last  report Ihey  recom- 
mend strongly  to  steep  the  sets,  previous  to  planting,  in  a  solution  of  salt  and 
bluestone.  The  truth  as  respects  the  application  to  potatoes  dug  is^ 
probabi}'-,  that  if  the  disease  is  already  under  the  skin,  the  salt  cannot 
penetrate,  and  then,  unless  the  brine  were  very  strong,  the  moisture  of  the 
solution  may  acceh  rate  the  progress  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  an  entirely 
untainted  potato,  if  covered  with  a  strong  briny  solution,  will  ever  receive 
the  disease. 

The  instances  v/here  salt  has  been  used  in  the  soil,  and  fhe  potatoes  have 
escaped,  are  not  unfrequent  ;  after  numerous  inquiries,  1  have  heard  hut 
one  solitary  excepiion  ;  where  six  bushels  to  the  acre  had  been  harrowed 
in,  the  potatoes  had  liie  rot  the  same  as  those  without  salt. 

I  admit  that  this  alone  would  be  fatal  to  the  virtue  of  the  remedy,  were 
it  not  for  one  circumstance.  I  found,  on  inquiry,  that  the  soil  was  the 
stilfest  and  most  unyielding  clay.  Into  this  water  cannot  freely  penetrate, 
much  less  water  thickened  vvith  salt ;  the  experiment,  therefore,  does  not; 
prove  the  use  of  sait,  for  in  every  probability  it  v;as  v\^aslied  from  the  sur- 
face, or  never  penetrated  to  the  roots  of  jhe  potato.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
objection  to  surrender  my  opinion,  when  it  is  found  iiot  just. 

There  are  several  instances  in  which  the  opplic2!iion  of  chlorine  gas  has 
clearly  destroyed  the  disease  ;  but  this  application  is  impossible  on  a  large 
scale,  and  is,  besides,  liable  to  very  dangerous  and  fatal  accidents  ;  but  salt 
is  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and  soda. 

Unslacked  lin.'e  will  also  destroy  this  fungus,  and  most  therefore  be  a 
most  excellent  addition  to  the  soil  with  salt  ;  but  limiC  is  not  so  easily 
cau?ed  to  circulate  in  the  joices,  except  as  lime  water,  and  then  the  acids 
in  the  plant  would  quickly  saturate  it  and  change  its  nature  ■  in  addition  to 
which,  it  soon  attracts  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere,  and  becomes 
carbonate  of  lime,  in  w^hich  state  its  powers  on  fungi  are  very  questionable. 

The  most  important  object  is  now  to  provide  for  the  next  year's  crop — 
both  potatoes  to  plant  and  soil  in  such  a  state  as  to  offer  the  fairest  hopes^ 
of  obtaining  it  free  from  this  dreadful  disease  ;  for  if  it  occur  the  ensuing 
season  with  the  virulence  of  the  present,  we  may  bid  adieu  to  the  potato  : 
nay,  for  aught  we  know,  it  may  attack  some  other  vegetable  of  equal 
importance. 

1  have  studied  and  reflected  much  on  the  subject;  the  result  is  the  fol- 
lowing recommendation  : 

Let  !he  potatoes  intended  to  be  planted  be  selected  with  the  greatest  care, 
with  the  fairest  and  cleanest  skins,  rejecting  ail  sucfi  as  have  small,  dark, 
soft  [)ustulous  looking  spjts,  which  are  otten  not  larger  than  the  head  or  a 
pin  ;  powder  them  over  very  liberally  with  fresii  quick  lime,  and  keep  thern 
as  warm  and  as  dry  as  possible:  it  is  indispensalle,  however,  that  the 
war.'!. ill  be  a  dry  heat. 

The  spot  for  piatuing  should  be  a  good  loamy  virgin  soil,  or  a- spot  that 
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has  not  been  broken  up  for  years,  and  as  dry  and  well  drained  as  can  be 
Iiad.  Do  not  use  any  manure  ;  put  in  guano  if  so  minded,  as  it  is  not  pos- 
sible that  the  seed  of  the  fungus  can  exist  in  it,  whereas  manure  may  be  a 
fertile  source  of  them.  ^ 

Just  before  planting,  ploi^i  both  lime  and  salt  into  the  land,  then  steep 
the  tubers  in  a  strong  solution  of  brine,  to  which  a  little  bluestone  (sulphate 
of  copper)  may  be  added,  and  commit  tliem  to  the  soil.  1  have  not  said 
anythinof  respecting  quantity  ;  this  must  depend  on  the  soil. 

An  addition  to  the  report  of  iho  British  professors  gives  a  favorable  opin- 
ion  of  peat,  bog  ashes,  and  the  water  from  peat  bogs.  I  notice  this,  to  warn 
the  farmer  that  the  bogs  here  do  not  quite  resemble  those  in  Ireland,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  would  not  be  equally  efficacious,  for  reasons  which  v/ould 
be  too  long  to  detail  ;  but  their  idea  appears  to  me  to  be  well  founded,  and 
worth  extensive  trial  with  the  English  and  Irish  peat,  in  which  all  kinds 
of  vegetable  and  even  animal  substances  have  been  found  in  a  perfectstate 
of  preservation,  althou2:h  they  have  lain  there  imbedded  for  centuries. 
Yours,  most  respectfully, 

J.  E.  TESCHEMACHER. 

Edmund  Burke,  Esq.,  V/asJiington. 


New  York,  November  17,  1815. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  promised  you  the  result  of  some  experiments  v/hich  I 
niade  on  some  diseased  potatoes,  and  it  is  as  follows : 

I  selected  a  quantity  of  these  roots  from  a  lot  which  had  been  rejected  as 
unfit  for  use.  They  all  were  affected.  I  divided  them  into  three  parcels. 
The  first  I  subjected,  for  twelve  hours,  to  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime  in  water.  The  second  was,  in  like  manner,  subjected  to  the  action  of 
a  saturated  solution  of  recently  burnt  liiiie  in  water.  The  third  lot  was 
freely  sprinkled  over  v/ilh  receiitly  burnt  lime  water,  slacked  to  dryness. 

The  two  first  lots  were,  after  being  so  treated,  pla"ced  on  a  brick  pave- 
ment under  cover,  and  the  third  lot  was  suffered  to  remain  partially  cov- 
ered with  dry  caustic  lime,  and  all  of  them  so  suffered  to  remain  for  sir 
weeks;  when  they  v/ere  examined,  and  the  disease  found  to  have  beea 
wholly  arrested. 

The  potatoes,  however,  in  the  first  and  last  lots,  had  somewhat  shrunk:, 
owing  probably  to  the  too  caustic  treatment  which  they  had  received ;  but  the 
second  lot,  or  that  v/hidi  had  been  steeped  twelve  hours  in  lime  water,  were 
plump  and  good  ;  and,  wheti  boiled,  the  diseased  portions  or  blotches  came 
off  with  the  rind.  The  parcel  from  v/hich  I  took  the  potatses  on  which  1  ex- 
perimented continued  to  perish,  and  were  finally  thrown  away  as  worthless. 

Exposure  to  the  atmosphere  in  a  dry  place  may  have  had  a  beneficial 
effect ;  but  the  disease  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  occasioned  by  fungi  of  a  very 
delicate  texture,  which  were  destroyed  or  decomposed  by  the  acrid  sub- 
stances to  which  they  were  exposed.  If  mistaken  in  the  character  of  the 
disease,  and  it  should  ultimately  be  found  to  result  from  the  depredations 
of  animalcn'ae,  the  cure  may  be  ascribed  to  the  same  cause. 

The  results  of  my  experiments  induce  me  to  believe  that  the  absence  of 
a  sufficieat  quantity  of  lime-stone  (carbonate  or  phosphate  of  lime)  in  soils 
is  the  cause  of  the  disease  in  the  potato.    If  it  be  owing  to  other  cause  or 
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causes,  the  remedy  indicated,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  free  use  of  lime,  water- 
slacked  to  dryness,  or  of  imieached  ashes  at  the  planting  or  first  dressing 
season  of  the  potato  ;  and  1  suggest  to  farmers,  who  have  swfFered  from  this 
•widespread  pestilence  in  their  crops,  to  try  whether  a  judicious  use  of 
these  materials  may  not  prove  a  corrective  i'or,^  preventive  of,  this  disease. 
With  great  respect,  your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

EDWARD  CLARK, 

Hon.  Edmund  Burke, 

Commissioner  of  Patents. 


Calais,  Me.,  January^  1846. 

Sir  :  The  potato  disease  prevailed  the  past  year  in  the  whole  State  of 
Maine,  in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  and  to  some  extent  in  Nova 
Scotia.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Maine,  where  there  vv^as  no  disease  the  year 
before,  it  was  the  most  destructive  the  past  year. 

I  cannot  give  you  its  cause,  nor  a  remedy  ;  but  will  give  some  incidents 
relative  to  its  character : 

Som.e  of  my  seed  potatoes  i  cut,  and  put  lime  in  the  hill  v/ith  them  when 
planted. 

Some  I  planted  whole,  with  lime. 

Some  cut  and  some  whole  ones,  without  lime. 

Some  seed  I  procured  from  a  distance,  and  which  was  grown  upoa  a  dif- 
ferent soil  entirely. 

In  some  of  my  compost  manure  1  used  a  large  quantity  of  potash. 

In  all  these  cases  the  disease  upon  the  potato  was  apparently  the  same; 
nor  did  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  yield  vary.  The  greatest  difference 
was  found  in  potatoes  planted  upon  different  soils.  On  that  soil  which  was 
stimulated  most  by  manure,  (and  especially  by  manure  in  the  hill,)  the 
^'  rot"  was  the  greatest.  On  dry  [omiij  soil  the  disease  did  not  affect  the 
potato  so  much.  On  wet  land,  and  especially  on  wet  clay  land,  the  disease 
was  most  faial.  It  v/as  observed  that  where  lumps  of  clay  lay  so  near  to 
the  new  grown  potato  as  to  touch  it,  the  potato  would  be  rotten  on  that  side 
touched  by  the  clay.  The  potatoes  which  grew  nearest  the  surface,  and 
nearest  the  stalk,  v/ere  also  observed  to  be  most  rotten.  Those  soils  on 
which  the  salt  rock  weed  was  used  as  a  manure  in  great  abundance,  and 
where  the  influence  of  the  salt-water  fogs  was  felt,  were  equally  if  not  worse 
affected  by  the  disease. 

One  experiment  I  made,  the  result  of  which  I  think  important.  As  the 
potatoes  were  dug,  a  part  of  them  were  put  into  barns,  and  a  part  were  put 
in  heaps  of  fifiy  bushels  each,  on  a  dry  part  of  the  field,  and  covered,  first 
with  straw  and  then  with  dirt,  four  or  six  inches  deep.  I  left  them  here  as 
long  as  it  was  safe,  on  account  of  the  frosf.  We  found,  in  taking  those 
from  the  barns  to  the  cellar  late  in  the  fall,  many  of  them  had  rotted,  and 
others  looked  sickly.  But  those  v/e  took  from  the  heaps  in  the  field  to  the 
cehar  (being  the  latest  removed)  were  as  bright  and  sound  as  when  dug, 
except  a  few  which  had  entirely  rotted,  and  which  we  supposed  had  com- 
Hienced  rotting  before  put  into  the  heap. 

I  am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  M.  CHASE. 

Hon.  Edmund  Burke, 

Commissioner  of  Patents. 
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AHETHfiY  ALL  MISTAKEN  ^-POTATO  ROT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Maine  Farmer : 

Dear  Sir  :  As  one  of  the  many  who  are  particnlarly  interested  in  the 
potato  malady,  i  have  v/atchedllarrowly  the  thousand  and  one  plausible 
and  luiplausible  conjectares  about  the  cause  of  the  potato  disease,  so  uni- 
versally prevalent  in  the  potato  kin2:dom  of  all  Up  East.  I  find  as  great  a 
diversity  of  opinion  upon  this  subject  as  there  generally  is  on  all  others 
that  call  forth  the  expression  of  the  multitude. 

The  potato  rot  will  seriously  affect  the  deposites  of  thousands  in«  our 
State  ;  but  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  all  the  rottenness  in  the  body  politic  is 
not  confined  to  the  potato  tribe. 

That  the  potato  rot  is  caused  by  the  droas^ht,  or  moisture,  cold  or  heat  of 
this  or  the  past  year,  or  that  it  is  caused  by  cutting  the  seed,  or  by  an  insect 
wounding  the  tops,  or  the  prenxature  killing  of  the  potatoes  by  mildew, 
rustj  or  frost,  I  cannot  believe  ;  and  I  will  give  you  the  reason.  Last  spring, 
the  thought  struck  me  that  potatoes  would,  if  left  in  a  cellar  througli  the 
summer,  produce  new  potatoes;  and  accordingly,  to  try  the  experiment,  i 
laid  a  fevv-  (say  half  a  bushel)  on  some  dry  tan  bark,  in  a  dark  dry  place  in 
my  cellar.  Yesterday  I  took  some  of  them  out,  and  on  examining  ihem  I 
find  quite  a  number  of  new  potatoes,  from  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  down  to 
a  mite,  as  you  will  see  by  the  samples  I  send  you  ;  and  on  examining  the 
new  potatoes,  1  find  among  and  upon  some  of  them  precisely  the  same  ap- 
pearance of  the  disease  and  rot,  that  I  did  in  diseased  and  rotten  p9tatoes 
in  the  field  in  its  first  stages.  Of  course  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  the 
disease  on  those  I  send  you  must  be  in  its  first  stage. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  by  this  you  will  see,  that  if  the  disease  in  the  pota- 
toes that  I  send  you  is  the  same  as  that  confined  to  those  grov/n  in  the 
open  air,  it  is  all  folly  to  talk  about  rust,  the  heat,  cutting  the  seed,  &c., 
for  none  of  these,  I  presume,  caused  the  rot  among  those  grown  in  my 
cellar. 

My  opinion  is,  that  the  cause  is  in  the  potato,  and  in  the  potato  alone. 
It  is  universally  the  case  with  us,  tljiat  the  richer  the  soil  is  in  which  pota- 
toes are  grov/ri,  the  m.ore  and  faster  do  they  rot  when  in  the  ground. 

You  may  hear  from  me  again  upon  this  subject,  but  my  engagements  at 
this  time  v^ili  not  allow  of  more  at  present. 

Truly  yours, 

E.  G.  BUXTON. 

North  Yarmouth  Centre,  October  9,  1845. 

Note. — Vv'e  have  examined  the  potatoes  which  friend  Buxton  has  sent 
«s,  andean  see  no  difference  at  all  in  the  disease  that  affects  them  ixom  the 
disease  in  the  fields.    They  can  be  seen  at  our  office. —  Editor. 


For  the  Boston  Cultivator. 

THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

Messrs.  Editors  :  Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  rot  in  potatoes. 
With  your  permission,,  without  pretending  to  solve  the  question,  1  will 
make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  subject,  which  mayor  may  not  cast  so4me 
light  upon  the  cause  and  remedy.    Perhaps  no  subject  feas  perplexed  and 
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baffled  every  one  more  than  this.  Some  have  supposed  it  to  be  the  elec- 
trical influence  upon  the  tops.  Others  have  held  it  to  be  something  pecu- 
liar in  the  soil. 

I  am  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  leadin|^ause  is  .in  the  soil.  If  so,  the 
remedy  must  there  be  sought.  From  alMiat  I  can  gather  from  wliat  I 
have  seen  and  heard,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  mostly  from  mismanage- 
ment in  the  husbandry  ;  the  air  and  electricity  have  probably  much  to  do 
in  the  case.  As  far  as  I  can  learn  from  inquiry,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  po- 
tatoes rot  most  where  they  come  most  in  contact  v/ith  manure,  especially 
sea  (dressing. 

The  immediate  cause  of  rot  is  probably  a  blight  of  some  kind — rust,  or 
some  other — on  the  tops.  This  more  or  less  diseases  the  stallr,  root,  and  tu- 
ber. In  proportion  to  the  violence  of  this  blight,  the  rot  probably  pro- 
gresses. Manure  coming  in  immediate  contact  with  the  growing  crop,  by 
being  put  in  the  hill  or  spread  upon  the  ground,  forces  the  growth,  espe- 
cially of  tops,  too  fast.  This  renders  the  substance  of  the  tops  too  loose 
and  too  much  inclined  to  fungus  matter.  Therefore,  whenever  a  sudden 
change  has  come,  from  a  hot  day  to  a  cold  night,  and  then  to  a  hot  sun 
again,  the  tops  have  not  had  stamina  of  constitution  sufficient  to  stand  and 
withstand  this  change.  The  consequence  has  been  diseased  tops,  which,  in 
the  end,  has  diseased  the  whole  system.  I  am  disposed  also  to  think  that 
the  latent  cause  is  a  good  deal  in  not  ploughing  the  land  sufiiciently  deep. 

I  am  apprehensive  that  manuring  on  the  top  of  the  ground  and  in  the 
hill  induces  too  much  growth  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  ;  the  roots, 
which  seek  moisture,  conring  in  contact  with  the  hard  ground  below 
the  ploughed  stratum,  are  resisted  in  their  progress,  and  become  unable 
to  supply  the  plant  with  sufficient  moisture  from  the  earth.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  reots  which  v/ere  near  the  surface  to  collect  the  solar  influences 
for  the  p'ant,  and  the  leaves  of  the  plant  which  collect  from  the  atmosphere 
having  their  full  operation,  supply  more  of  their  relative  proportion  of  mat- 
ter iovv^ards  the  general  growth,  than  the  descending  roots  can — an  over- 
stock comes  to  the  plant,  and  produces  disease. 

The  natural  inquiry  here  comes,  what  can  be  the  rem^ed^^?  I  candidly 
confess  I  do  not  know  ;  but  I  will  so2"sest  my  opinion.  I  am  Inclined  to 
.think  that  potatoes  would  do  better,  all  things  considered,  without  any  mar- 
nure  in  the  land.  But  should  manure  be  applied,  let  it  be  ploughed  in  to 
the  depth  of  15  or  16  inches — more  if  possible.  The  depth  of  earth  v/ould 
be  sufficient  for  the  descending  roots  to  gather  moisture  through  the  sea- 
son, to  act  in  conceit  with  other  roots  and  the  leaves,  thereby  preserving  a 
healthy  state  of  the  plant.  This  disease,  whatever  it  is,  comes  from  an  over- 
action  in  some  part  of  the  plant,  and  a  minor  action  in  some  other  part. 
And  it  is  very  evident  that  the  roots  cannot  penetrate  the  hard  unbroken 
ground  below  the  ploughed  stratum,  to  obtain  moisture.  It  is  very  evi- 
dent, too,  that  no  plant  can  grow  and  be  healthy  when  deprived  of  proper 
moismre. 

1  would  also  suggest  one  other  thing  concerning  the  cultivation  of  pota- 
toes— the  planting  in  drills.  After  ploughing  the  land  as  deep  as  possilile, 
just  make  a  mark  (not  a  furrow)  for  the  rows  ;  then,  after  dropping  the  seed, 
turn  back  furrows  upon  the  seed,  putting  on  all  the  earth  that  the  future 
crop  will  require.  Afterwards,  to  subdue  the  weeds,  run  a  light  fine  har- 
row over  the  ground,  as  ofien  as  necessary.  Then  the  crop  vvlll  all  set  at 
once,  and  all  wUi  be  sizeable  ;  having  no  small  worthless  potatoes.  It  is  well 
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known  that  by  adding  earth  about  the  tops  of  potatoes  sets  a  new  crop 
every  time  that  the  addition  is  made.  It  is  also  well  known,  1  beheve,  that 
these  successive  crops  are  of  very  little,  if  any.  value  to  the  owner. 

My  notion  about  tlie  growth  of  vegetables  froin  the  three  causes — the  uni- 
ted effects  of  the  watery  roots,  the  solar  roets,  and  the  leaves — may  or  may 
not  be  novel  to  others  ;  but  I  am  strongly  persuaded  tiiat  these  three  are  the 
main  causes  of  ^xrowth,  health,  and  disease  in  all  vegetables.  Other  causes 
undoubtedly  operate,  to  wit :  the  electrical  ;  but  these  are  so  subtle  and  fine,  * 
that  we  cannot  go  much  into  a  definition  of  them.  We  can  do  but  little 
more  than  talk  about  them;  but  whatever  agency  and  effect  electricity 
may  ha\^e — and  it  is  undoubtedly  very  great — I  am  inclined  to  suppose  that 
that  agency  depends  very  much  upon  the  due  and  proper  management  of 
the  three  causes  which  1  have  noticed  above. 

1  will  say  one  word  more  upoa  the  subject,  and  close.  So  far  as  I 
can  learn,  the  long  red  potato  does  not  rot  so  bad  as  the  other  kinds.  If 
this  is  true,  that  variety  should  be  sought  and  planted  the  next  season,  in  • 
preference  to  ai-y  other.  It  is  also  undoubtedly  the  richest  and  most  pro- 
ductive of  any  kind  that  we  have.  The  potato  crop  is  now  almost  the 
standard  of  life  oii  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  no  labor,  research,  nor  inves- 
tigation should  be  spared  to  prevent  it,  and  protect  it  fi-om  loss.  So  far  as 
we  know  now,  we  have  no  substitute  for  it. 

PlIILO. 

Portland,  October.  1845. 


THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

7'o  the  Editor  of  iJie  Bangor  Whig  and  Courier  : 

With  your  permission,  I  propose  to  review  some  of  theopinions  put  forth 
and  entertained  on  tiie  subject  of  the  death  and  rot  of  the  potato. 

And,  first,  of  disease.  Very  learned  professors  have  asserted,  and  con- 
tinue to  repeat,  that  the  potato  is  diseased — dying  out ;  and  most  persons 
believe  it ;  and  the  question  is  often  asked,  what  shall  be  substituted  for  the 
potato?  The  sudden  death  of  ih.e  potato  top,  and  the  subsequent  rotting 
of  the  tubers,  are  said  to  result  from  disease  in  the  seed  planted.  But  what 
are  the  facts  offered  to  demonstrate  the  soundness  of  this  theory?  Simply 
tiiat  the  tops  die,  at]d  the  tubers  rot.  And  what  does  this  prove  ?  Nothing. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  potato  tops  the  present  season  were  seldom  if  ever 
more  thrifty,  or  gave  greater  promise  of  an  abundant  yield.  Up  to  the  hour 
of  their  death,  the  potato  tops  of  every  variety,  to  all  appearance,  were 
never  more  healthy  or  vigorous.  If  this  fact  affords  any  evidence  of  decay 
in  the  plant,  the  advocates  of  disease  may  have  all  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  it. 

It  is  said  by  others  that  (he  potato  top  is  killed  by  a  worm  eating  into  the 
stalk  near  the  ground,  and  making  his  abode  there.  This  is  true  every 
year  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  ;  but  the  effect  is,  not  to  rust  or  rot  the 
stalk,  but  it  njercly  dries  up,  as  it  would  do  if  cut  oft'.  Plants  killed  by  the 
potato  worm  emit  no  unpleasant  smell ;  and,  therefore,  the  rust  of  the  pres- 
ent season  is  not  caused  by  a  v/orm. 

Others,  again,  assert  that  it  is  a  liiile  black  bug  that  has  killed  the  potato 
tops.    I  have  examined  a  number  of  fields  with  particular  reference  to  this 
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bug.  This  bug  is  about  the  size,  skips  as  nimbly,  and  wiil  jump  as  many 
times  his  length,  as  a  Ilea  ;  and,  as  near  as  I  am  able  to  estimate,  would 
number  about  as  many  to  a  hill  of  potatoes  as  there  sre  fleas  in  a  v^^ell  in- 
structed family  of  flea  catchers.  So  much  for  the  "  little  black  bug."  Now 
to  the  remedy.  Doctor  Jackson  says  :  "  I  learn  that  where  lime  has  been 
Uised  in  the  proportion  of  about  a  table  spoonful  to  a  hill,  there  no  dis- 
ease has  appeared."  In  the  same  paper  he  asserts  :  No  peculiarities  of 
soil  or  of  manures  appear  to  aiford  any  explanation,  for  the  plant  appears 
to  have  been  a  fleeted  in  one  as  much  as  the  other."  This  last  is  true.  Bat 
how  is  the  common  firmer  to  be  instructed  by  the  abo^e  statements?  Dr. 
Jackson  is  a  strong  advocate  for  the  use  of  lime  as  a  manure  ;  and,  by  put- 
ting about  a  table  spoonful  in  a  hill,  does  the  lime  cease  to  act  as  a  manure 
and  operate  as  medicine  to  a  diseased  plant  ? 

Again,  he  says,  "  that  after  vines  had  become  aflected,  the  best  remedy 
was  to  cut  the  stems  off  close  to  the  {ground,"  This  was  intended,  doubt- 
.  less,  for  the  instruction  of  farmers  ;  but  befjre  adopting  it,  I  would  inquire 
if  it  is  based  upon  scientific  principles?  If  we  would  kill  bushes,  root  and 
branch,  science  has  told  us  to  cut  the  stems  off"  close  to  the  ground,  in  Aa- 
g^ust.  Thistles  and  v/eeds  are  killed  by  the  same  process.  The  roots  of 
thistles  and  bushes  are  killed  more  certainly  in  August  than  in  any  other 
month,  hecausei  the  hot  weather  of  that  month  is  more  sure  to  produce  fer- 
mentation, or,  in  other  words,  to  rot  the  root.^.  But  Dr.  Jackson  says  that 
when  the  vines  of  the  potato  become  "  aflected" — that  is,  dead — the  best 
remedy  to  keep  it  alive,  to  prevent  the  tubers  rotting,  is  to  cut  its  head  off"! 

He  says,  again  :  "  I  observed  that  the  potato  began  to  rot  next  to  the 
skin,  and  the  disease  penetrated  inward  in  many  cases  to  the  depth  of  half 
an  inch."  This  description  is  true,  and  applies  to  Maine  as  well  as  New 
York,  and  proves  to  my  mind  that  the  potato  had  no  internal  disease,  but 
was  made  to  rot  by  an  external  influence.  This  external  influence  was 
fermentation.  But  the  potatoes,  it  is  said,  rotted  principally  after  they  were 
dug  and  in  the  cellar.  Very  true  ;  and  what  was  the  cause?  The  month 
of  August  was  extremely  dry  and  warm  in  New  York,  and  the  month  of 
September  in  Maine  ;  and  although  the  vines  were  killed  soixe  time  before 
diggings  there  v/as  not  moisture  enough  in  the  tuber,  or  in  the  soil,  to  pro- 
duce fermentation.  The  fermentation  being  partial  or  incomplete,  produced 
a  dry  rot.  When  put  in  the  cellar  in  large  piles,  moisture  collected  and 
caused  rot.  This  has  been  a  wet  season,  and  the  rot  is  not  altogether 
external  or  dr^'-.  The  doctors  would  call  this  difl'erence  in  the  rot,  1  pre- 
sume, a  new  type  of  the  old  disease. 

A  Glenburn  Farmer. 


From  ihe  Boston  CuiUrator. 

DRYING  POTATOES. 

A  Glenburn  Farmer"  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  ediior  of  the  Bangor  Ooii- 
Tier,  '-keep  potatoes  dry^  and  they  icill  not  rotP  We  copy  the  following  ex- 
tract horn  his  letter : 

"  I  assume  it  to  be  a  fact  that  the  potato  is  not  diseased.  The  tops  of  the 
potato  have  been  killed,  extensively,  the  two  past  seasons,  and,  as  a  very 
natural  consequence,  the  unripe,  half  grown  tubers  have  rotted.  The  cause 
of  the  rot  is  fermentation.    Prevent  fermentation,  and  the  frightful  '  potato 
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plague'  is  cured.  This  must  be  done  by  drying.  Any  farmer  who  has  a 
rotten  fitld  of  potatoes  may  save  them  by  digging  and  i>preadiiig  them  so 
iliin  as  to  dry  the  surface^  and  keep  them  dry  until  cold  weather^  and  he 
can  then  safely  stow  them  away  in  the  cellar.  Drying  any  substance,  as 
every  one  should  know,  will  prevent  fermentation.  Fermentation  in  vege- 
table matter  produces  decomposition,  and  decomposition  is  rot.'' 

Remarks  by  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Cultivator. — Drying  potatoes  majr 
be  a  good  method  to  save  them  from  rot,  and  it  may  be  well  to  save  them  # 
in  this  way  ;  yet  by  exposure  to  the  air  they  will  lose  much  of  iheir  good 
quality.  If  potatoes  lay  in  a  box  or  barrel,  open  to  the  air,  and  in  a  room, 
shed,  or  other  place  out  of  the  cellar,  they  will  lose  much  of  their  good 
qualities  iu  five  or  six  weeks.  To  preserve  potatoes  in  good  condition, 
they  should  be  dug  with  as  little  exposure  to  the  air  as  possible,  and  put  in 
a  cellar,  in  a  close  bin,  cask,  or  box,  and  the  cellar  should  be  closed  so  as  to 
exclude  light  and  air.  Yet  it  may  be  better  to  save  them  with  a  loss  of  a 
part  of  their  good  properties,  than  to  let  them  decay ;  but  we  would  cau- 
tion the  lovers  of  good  potatoes  against  too  much  exposure,. as  it  will  cause 
a  great  depreciation  in  their  value. 


From  the  Obis  Cultivator. 
A  FEW  FACTS  ABOUT  POTATOES. 

Mr.  John  M.  Guffy,  of  Truro,  in  this  county,  (Franklin,)  informs  us 
that  he  planted,  on  the  28th  of  May  last,  two  patches  of  potatoes,  of  about 
one-sixth  to  one-fourth  of  an  acre  each.  One  of  them  was  on  land  on 
which  cattle  v/ere  fed  (fattened)  with  corn  the  fall  previous,  by  which  means 
it  was  highly  manured.  On  this  land  one  bushel  of  seed  was  planted,  of 
the  Mershannock  variety,  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  three  or  four  pieces 
dropped  in  a  hill ;  the  hills  four  feet  apart,  and  the  ground  well  cuUivated 
during  summer.  The  tops  grew  with  great  vigor,  covering  the  whole 
ground  ;  and  owing  to  the  fine  rains  of  the  latter  part  of  summer,  they  con- 
tinued to  grow  until  destroyed  by  frost  in  autumn.  On  digging,  the  product 
was  found  to  be  77|  bushels,  (from  the  one  bushel  of  seed.)  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  potatoes  was  very  fine. 

The  other  piece  of  land,  of  somewhat  less  extent,  was  planted  with  three 
pecks  of  the  same  kind  of  seed,  but  no  manure  had  been  applied,  and  less 
labor  was  bestowed  in  cultivation.  The  weeds  were  allowed  to  grow  after 
wheat  harvest,  and  the  tops,  which  were  much  less  luxuriant  than  of  the 
1  other  piece,  were  all  ripe  and  dead  before  frosts  came.  The  yield  of  this 
patch  was  only  241  bushels. 

Both  these  lots  of  potatoes  were  dug  at  the  same  time,  and  buried  in  the 
same  manner,  in  trenches  in  the  ground,  in  a  few  weeks  it  was  discovered 
that  those  from  the  rich  ground,  and  which  had  the  tops  destroyed  by  frost, 
were  beginning  to  rot.  They  were  soon  taken  out  of  the  trenches,  sorted 
and  dried,  but  the  disease  continues  to  spread  among  them  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  will  be  saved.  Bat  those  from  the 
ground  which  had  no  manure,  and  where  the  tops  ripened  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  frost,  have  not  shown  any  symptoms  of  decay. 

Mr.  Thompson,  on  a  neighboring  farm,  also  had  a  patch  of  potatoes 
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which  were  ripe  before  the  frosts  appeared,  and  his  ha\-e  shown  no  dispo- 
sition to  rot;  while  another  neighbor,  Mr.  Miller,  had  a  patch  that  was 
green  until  killed  by  the  frost,  and  his  potatoes  have  nearly  all  rotted. 

These  facts  have  induced  the  farmers  in  that  tov^mship  to  suppose  that 
the  disease  is  caused  by  the  killing  of  the  tops  before  they  were  done  ^row- 
ing.  This,  we  believe,  has  in  many  cases  appeared  to  inditce  the  disease, 
but  many  facts  have  been  found  to  prove  that  it  is  not  generally,  if  ever,  the 
ultimate  cause  ef  the  evil. 


From  the  Boston  Cultivator. 
CAUSE  OF  THE  POTATO  ROT. 

E.  G.  Buxton,  in  the  Maine  Farmer,  states  an  experiment  vv^hich  he 
made  in  growing  some  potatoes  in  the  cellar,  in  a  dark  place,  and  they  were 
affected  with  rot,  like  those  raised  in  the  field.  From  this  he  infers  that  the 
disease  is  not  caused  by  rust,  heat,  cutting  the  seed,  tfec,  but  that  the  cause 
is  in  the  potato.  Some  person,  commenting  on  this,  attributes  the  cause  to 
disease  in  the  previous  crop,  which  was  not  perceptible,  and  was  transmit- 
ted to  the  new  produce. 

We  do  not  believe  in  either  of  these  causes.  Vve  do  not  think  the  pota- 
to is  running  out,  or  generally  declining,  and  will  finally  become  extinct, 
as  is  said  to  be  the  case  with  some  species  of  animals  and  ve^ietables  ;  wiiich 
is  the  rie-vv,  as  we  suppose,  that  Mr.  Buxton  takes  of  the  subject.  And 
though  the  disease  may  in  some  cases  be  transmitted  by  planiitia:  infected 
seed,  this  is  not  the  general  cause  ;  for,  on  this  principle,  how  did  it  origin- 
ate, and  why  does  it  prevail  to  a  vast  extent  this  year  where  it  was  un- 
known before  ? 

Then,  what  is  the  cause  ?  is  a  question  that  will  naturally  be  suggested 
in  the  minds  of  our  rea.ders.  \Ye  expressed  our  opinion  when  this  ^abject 
was  first  agitated,  and  the  hundreds  of  causes  assigned^  and  the  numerous 
arguments  offered  in  favor  of  one  supposed  cause  and  another,  have  only 
tended  to  confirm  us  in  our  opinion,  which  is,  that  the  disease  is  caused  by 
an  unfavorable  al?7iospheriG  inilaence.  This  is  rather  indefinite,  but  we, 
would  rather  be  indefinitehj  correct  than  definitely/  ut on g. 

Now,  as  no  cellar  is  air-tight,  and  probably  no  cellar  is  kept  siiut  during^ 
the^whole  year,  the  same  air  that  generally  prevails  around  the  cellar  must 
in  some  measure  pervade  it.  Our  object  now  is  not  to  defend  the  position 
we  have  taken  ;  we  have  before  given  some  reasons  for  it,  and  we  may  give 
more  at  another  time,  but  we  wish  to  show  that  the  causes  abo-^e  assigned 
are  not  correct,  and  that  the  case  named  does  not  in  the  least  militate  against 
the  view  which  we  have  taken,  and  frequently  expressed. 


For  the  Icdlana  Fanner  and  Gardener. 
THE  POTATO  BLIGEIT. 

Mr.  Editor  :  Something  like  ten  days  ago,  and  after  the  late  rains  had 
commenced,  1  discovered  that  the  leaves  on  the  tops  (of  one  patch)  of  my  po- 
tatoes, which  extended  horizontally,  were  dead.    They  had  the  app^araaee 
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of  having  been  frost-bitten,  and  were  of  a  dark  brosvn  color.  I  attributed  it 
to  too  much  wet,  as  they  were  situated  in  a  low  piece  of  ground,  where  the 
water  (when  it  falls  as  copiously  as  it  has  of  late)  stands  for  some  time  after 
falling.  I  took  no  further  notice  of  it  till  two  days  after,  when  I  found  the 
entire  tops  were  in  "  the  same  fix,"  though  they  always  had  kept  their  erecC 
position.  It  occurred  to  me  then  that  the  disease  so  much  spoken  of  in  the 
east  had  extended  to  this  region.  What  are  the  symptoms  of  that  disease  ? 
Does  it  show  itself  this  early  in  the  season  ?  I  have  examined  another  lot 
growing  on  high  ground,  which  is  yet  entirely  free  from  this  defect.  I  send 
yon  by  the  bearer  a  sample  of  the  affected  potato  tops,  that  you  may  exam- 
ine thetn  for  yourself,  and  give  your  numerous  readers  your  opinion  upon 
ihe  subject.  Yours,  &.C.,  M. 


For  ihe  Genesee  Farmer. 

THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

Dr.  Lee — Dear  Sir  :  The  writer  of  an  article  copied  into  your  Decem- 
ber number  says  :  "  Be  very  careful  not  to  plant  potatoes  infected  with  the 
disease.  Avoid  planting  potatoes  in  places  where  they  grew  this  year." 
The  following  facts  illustrate  the  respective  value  of  these  two  directions. 
Upon  a  farm  I  have  in  Bradford  c©unty,  Pa.,  there  grew  in  1844  three  fields 
of  potatoes.  They  were  planted  before  I  came  into  possession  ;  but  1  be- 
lieve the  seed  was  all  sound,  and  from  the  same  stock.  One  field  was  new 
land,  very  kigh  and  dry.  The  other  two  were  older  land,  lower  and  moist- 
er.  Every  potato  grovvai  in  the  first  field  was  sound.  In  the  others  some 
were  diseased.  The  next  season,  (1845,)  one  of  the  lower  fields  was  aguia 
planted,  using  seed  from  the  high  ground.  The  summer  was  drier  than  ia 
1S44,  and  the  produce  was  all  sound  ;  as  v»^as  also  that  on  some  adjacent 
green-sward  planted  with  ihe  satne  seed.  Further  to  prosecute  the  experi- 
ment, I  had  some  infected  seed  planted  on  a  part  of  the  green-sv/ard,  and 
there  the  crop  was  more  than  half  lost.  There  was  no  communication  of 
the  disease,  though  tlie  sound  and  diseased  hills  were  but  three  feet  apart. 

In  my  professional  rides  over  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  Bradftdfd  and 
Chemung  counties,  I  have  observed  the  farmers  in  the  valleys  suffering  sO' 
much  the  more  from  this  scourge,  that  I  have  often  advised  them  to  pro- 
cure seed  from  their  highland  neighbors. 

The  inferences  from  my  observations  are,  that  the  disease  is  not  conta- 
gious ;  that  it  is  perpetuated  by  infected  seed,  and  not  through  contamina- 
tion of  the  soil ;  and  that  low,  moist  localities  are  most  obnoxious  to  its  in- 
flaence. 

SUMNER  RHOADES,  M.  D. 
Blossom's  Hotel,  Roc/iesierj  Decemhery  1845.. 


ff  Hiid  93/5-^j6'iO  Jn*  ...  For  the  Bosliiia*  Gilltivator.. 
THE  F(f>TATCf  lyr^AteE.^"^^'^  ' 

Messrs.  Editors  :  For  some  years  past  a  great  deal  has  been  written  on 
farming,  and  I  have  read  much  on  the  subject,  and  i  think  it  has  been  a. 
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great  benefit  to  m9.  I  find  much  in  your  paper  on  the  potato  rot,  and  I  will 
add  a  fact  from  ray  own  experience.  My  potatoes  first  rotted  in  1844, 
though  not  so  much  as  my  neighbors.  1  dug  and  put  them  in  the  cellar 
as  usual,  where  they  rotted  badly. 

This  year  I  planted  in  several  places,  and  some  of  them  were  badly 
cracked  and  very  poor,  but  on  one  piece  a  part  of  the  land  descended  to 
the  north,  where  the  influence  of  the  sun  was  less,  and  on  this  part  I  had 
as  good  potatoes  as  I  ever  raised.  For  twenty-five  3^ears  past,  the  potato 
crop  has  generally  succeeded  well  among  us,  and  I  intend  to  continue  to 
imorove  the  seed  time,  expecting  to  gather  a  good'crop. 

EDMUND  L.  LANE. 

KlLLINGW^ORTH,  Ct. 


From  the  "Worcester  Spy. 

One  of  our  subscribers  informs  us  of  a  fact,  which  may  be  of  some  prac- 
tical importance,  in  relation  to  the  rot  in  potatoes.  He  says  that  he  raised 
in  his  garden,  the  last  season,  six  or  eight  bushels  of  the  "  Schaghticoke,"  or 
peach-blow  potatoes.  A  part  of  them  were  carried  directly  to  the  cellar, 
and  put  in  a  barrel ;  the  remainder  were  put  upon  the  wood-house  floor, 
where  they  remained  two  or  three  days,  till  they  were  well  dried,  after  which 
they  were  put  into  the  cellar.  Those  which  were  first  put  into  the  cellar, 
in  a  barrel,  decayed  entirely,  while  the  others  remained  sound  through  the 
winter,  and  were  good  potatoes  for  cooking.  If  a  short  airing  and  drying, 
after  potatoes  are  dug,  will  have  the  effect  which  it  appears  to  have  had  in 
this  instance,  it  is  a  very  important  fact,  and  ought  to  be  generally  known. 


From  the  Ohio  CuMrator. 

THE  POTATO  ROT. 

The  editor  of  the  Sandusky  County  Democrat  says :  "  We  hear  almost 
a  genel^al  complaint,  among  the  farmers  of  this  county,  of  the  potato  crop 
being  affected  v/ith  the  rot.  The  crop  has  turned  out  better  than  any  one 
expected  three  months  ago  ;  but  since  it  has  been  gathered,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  the  disease  known,  doubts  are  expressed  as  to  there  being  enough 
for  home  consumption  for  the  year  to  come.  Some  attribute  the  rot  to  the 
drought ;  others,  to  a  particular  soil.  We  should  like  to  have  the  opinion 
of  the  editor  of  the  Cultivator,  or  any  of  our  experienced  farmers,  upon  this 
subject." 


Fiom  the  Bos'iOn  Culiivator. 

It  seeius  ihat  the  prevalent  disease  has  not  long  existed  in  the  potatoes  ; 
that  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase ;  which  demon&uates  it  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  mere  casual.  But  I  notice  several  coi.  buicd  causes  which 
promote  this  rot  in  the  potato,  which  I  think  can  he  ol>viated  in  a  great 
measure.  In  the  first  place,  we  know  the  potato  is  a  tender  plant,  and  can- 
not  s^dujstand  a  great  deal  of  hardship  ;  we  know.  toO;  that  the  past  season 
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has  been  one  of  great  extremes  of  heat,  dryness,  and  moisture — conse- 
quently unpropitious  for  the  potatoes.  I  speak  particularly  of  our  vicin- 
ity, where  the  earth  was  so  severely  parched,  wet,  and  dry,  that  we  had 
nearly  given  up  all  hopes  of  a  crop.  After  a  very  heavy  rain  it  remained 
hot,  while  we  had  alternate  extremes  of  heat  and  rain,  which  set  the  earth 
in  a  great  fermentation,  a  state  very  injurious  to  some  sorts  of  vegetation. 
From  notices  I  have  taken  tlie  present  and  last  season,  it  appears  to  have 
had  great  effect,  and  almost  exclusively  on  rich  moist  soils,  or  moist  soils 
highly  manured.  In  my  observations  and  inquiries  I  have  found  a  fiiilure 
of  more  or  less  by  rot,  and  often  a  total  loss.  Our  crops  commonly  are 
500  to  2,000  bushels.  1  have  heard  of  instances  of  good  cro])s  from  new 
sward,  without  manure,  but  in  this  mode  there  are  failures.  I  have  taken 
some  pains  to  go  on  different  fields  to  ascertain  facts,  |lfcnowhere  have  I 
found  any  rot  on  light  soils  lightly  manured.  I  can  g^^B  better  account 
of  a  successful  culture  than  to  name  my  own  of  last  ^([^1844. 

We  planted  pink-eyed  potatoes — some  early,  on  high  ground — manure 
spread.  We  ploughed  in  June  a  piece  of  rich  clay  loam,  manured  in  the 
hill,  (a  common  quantity,)  and  planted  the  same  kind.  They  yielded  well. 
We  harvested  about  400  bushels  ;  put  them  in  the  cellar  without  any  sus- 
picion of  rot,  but  soon  found,  by  close  examination,  that  they  were  de- 
caying. The  whole  were  overhauled  in  season,  and  were  nearly  all  saved. 
I  planted  a  small  patch  of  long  reds  on  very  rich  moist  soil — found  them 
considerably  rotten. 

From  these  circumstances,  and  looking  a  little  farther  among  my  neigh- 
bors, I  this  year  was  so  wary  as  to  plant  all  light  ground,  some  sward 
and  some  old  ground — ail  planted  early — ^all  manured  in  the  hill  lightly 
with  compost  manure,  made  from  rich  low  ground,  hauled  into  the  yard 
after  haying,  to  mix  with  cattle  manure,  ar^d  hauled  out  in  the  fall.  This 
kind  of  manure  v/ill  not  fermejit.  My  crop  this  year  is  to'lerably  good, 
and  ail  sound.  I  will  observe,  that  I  planted  several  pieces  and  many 
varieties  of  potatoes.  It  is  found  that  the  early  planted  better  escape  the 
rot  than  the  late. 

From  what  I  have  seen  and  heard,  I  may  presume  to  say,  that  if  we 
have  just  such  another  season  as  the  last,  (which  was  a  very  uncommon 
one,)  by  pursuing  my  practice,  with  my  advice,  farmers  may  raise  a  crop 
of  good  potatoes,  although  not  s©  abundant  as  usual  on  rich  soil.  There 
is  a  diversity  of.  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  this  rot,  and  its  various  opera- 
tions. It  is  certainly  new ;  and  I  fear  it  will  continue,  in  some  degree, 
in  more  temperate  seasons  than  the  last.  We  have,  however,  great  reason 
to  expect  more  congenial  seasons  for  the  potato  crop  ;  less  extremes  ;  light 
and  frequent  rains — never  so  heavy  as  to  wet  through  all  the  hill,  especially 
after  the  potato  is  half  grown.  They  will  not  live  long  in  a  quagmire,  or 
in  earth  full  of  water.  The  rust  and  specks  in  the  stalks,  and  falling  of 
leaves,  all  proceed  from  the  affected  roots.  Reduce  eitlier  of  the  causes 
named,  that  combine  to  effect  this  rot,  to  a  medium,  and  the  rot  will  not 
be  produced.  For  instance,  plant  rich  moist  ground,  the  temperature  low, 
and  with  the  other  extremes,  there  is  no  rot ;  light,  even  rains,  with  other 
extremes,  no  rot.  Yet  all  these  causes  combined  will  surely  effect  a  rot ; 
that  is,  while  in  a  certain  stage  of  growth — not,  as  some  have  it,  in  one 
certain  (Jay  or  hour.  But  to  escape  all  these  evils  cembined,  plant  light 
ground,  manured  as  I  have  observed,  or  without  any.    Light  soils  are  so 
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porous  that  they  do  not  retain  the  abundance  of  wet ;  nor  are  there  to  be 
found  the  other  materials,  richness,  kc,  to  co-operate  to  produce  this  dis- 
ease. 

Numerous  causes  assigned  for  this  rot  seem  to  be  without  proper  grounds. 
Some  suppose  it  to  be  the  effects  of  electricity.  I  know  not  why  vege- 
tables should  be  affected  any  more  now  than  heretofore,  by  that  component 
of  the  atmosphere,  which  has  always  existed,  and  is  always  necessary, 
and  is  no  more  abundant  than  usual.  Some  impute  the  cause  to  the  old, 
long,  worn-out^^  potato  as  gone  down  ;  others  to  defects  in  the  tops,  from 
rust,  and  specks  of  rust — the  tops  sickening  and  the  disease  passing  down 
to  the  tuber  ;  others,  to  atmospheric  disorders,  &c.  Are  these  correct, 
wlien,  in  the  same  field,  side  by  side,  the  rick  highly  manured  soils  are  the 
only  soils  wh^|g|^e  disease  is  found,  and  when  on  light  soils  they  never 
have  been  foj^^Bith  this  new  peculiar  disease?  Are  not  the  tops  as 
much  exposeal^Blglit  soils  as  elsewhere  ? 

A.  ROBINSON. 


From  the  Northampton  Gazette. 

The  potato  disease  is  noticed  in  many  places.  We  have  seen  it  stated 
that  those  localities  which  w  ere  visited  last  year  have  escaped  this.  This 
may  be  true  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  that  the  disease  has  appeared  of  a 
more  or  less  aggravated  character  in  the  same  localities  both  years,  is 
unquestionable.  The  St.  Albans  (Vermont)  Messenger  states  that  the  rot 
is  quite  extensive  in  that  vicinity.  Many  fields  do  not  yield  as  much  as 
the  seed  planted,  and  all  fields  are  more  or  less  affected.  The  disease 
prevailed  to  some  extent  there  last  year. 

We  had  supposed  that  potatoes  in  this  vicinity  \vere  quite  free  from  the 
rot ;  but  we  learn  that  many  of  them  are  rotting  since  they  were  har- 
vested. We  are  informed  that  a  farmer  in  Ashfield  barrelled  and  sent  to 
Boston  600  bushels.  Soon  after  their  arrival  he  received  a  letter  request- 
ing him  to  come  and  remove  his  rotten  potatoes.  He  immediately  went  to 
Boston,  picked  them  over,  and  out  of  the  600  bushels  obtained  only  one  hun- 
dred bushels  of  sound  potatoes  !  The  same  informant  states  that  many 
potatoes  are  rotting  in  the  cellars  at  Whately. 


From  the  Maine  Farmer, 
EXTENT  OF  THE  RUST  IN  POTATOES. 

The  disease  which  infests  the  potatoes,  we  hear,  is  very  prevalent  in  the 
eastern  sections  of  the  State,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Eastport,  and  it 
also  extends  into  the  province  of  New  Brunswick.  We  have  not  heard 
from  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  a  great  calamity  not  only  to  us,  but  to  the  citi- 
zens of  other  States,  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  depending  on  Maine 
for  their  supply  of  this  useful  and  necessary  article  of  food.  What  the 
real  extent  of  the  disease  is,  cannot  be  told  until  the  digging  season  is 
over.  People  who  dig  their  potatoes  should  be  careful  where  and  how 
they  put  them  away,  for  they  will  need  watching  and  overhauling,  lest  a 
few  decayed  ones  may  ruin  the  whole.  We  have  seen  potatoes,  that  were 
very  fair  when  dug,  commence  rotting  in  a  few  days,  and  soon  become 
worthless. 
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Tor  llie  Bo&tou  Cultivator, 

POTATO  ROT. 

Messrs.  Editors  :  Much  lias  been  said  and  written  with  regard  to  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop,  and  yet  there  is  nuicii  diversity  of  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  true  causes.  My  theory  is,  that  the  potato  rot  cannot  be 
traced  to  any  single  cause,  but  to  a  combination  of  causes,  all  operating 
to  produce  a  failure ;  all  of  which  may  be  termed  atmospheric  inliuences. 
The  failure  last  year  was  comparatively  sliglit,  and  was  caused  by  the 
potatoes  being  absolutely  baked  by  the  hot  days  and  nights  of  September. 
The  failure  this  year  may  be  attributed  to  other  extremes. 

From  the  latter  part  of  May  until  the  7th  of  July,  the  season  was  very 
cold,  dry,  and  backward,  accompanied  with  high  winds,  which  seriously 
retarded  the  growth  of  the  plants,  if  it  could  be  said  they  grew  at  all. 
IrYarm  rains  tlien  set  in,  with  an  extremely  high  temperature,  the  ther- 
mometer ranging,  througli  July  and  August,  from  80*to  90  degrees.  This 
forced  the  plants  to  a  I'apidity  of  growth  never  before  known,  especially 
on  lich  soils,  where  the  potato  has  been  most  affected  by  rot.  The  tender 
plants,  thus  quickened  into  a  premature  existence,  by  almost  the  growth 
of  a  day,  soon  yielded  to  the  influences  of  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  with 
constant  exlialations  from  the  saturated  earth.  Fermentation  followed  as 
a  consequence  to  the  tops,  and  the  tubers  fell  victims  as  a  matter  of  course* 
At  the  time  of  this  process  a  strong  effluvia  arose  from  the  potato  fields, 
and  it  was  only  necessary  to  pass  to  the  leeward  of  them  to  be  convinced 
of  the  work  of  destruction  by  a  sense  of  the  olfactories.  Now,  as  concur- 
ring proof,  as  I  have  remarked,  the  potato  lias  suffered  most  on  rich  soils 
— and  why  ?  because  the  tops  were  more  forced  in  their  growth — were 
more  delicate  in  their  fibre — were  more  susceptible,  and  more  easily  af- 
fected by  atmospheric  action. 

That  we  have  been  visited  by  uimsual  atmospheric  influences,  and  that 
the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  has  been  powerfuliy  affected,  is  further  evi- 
dent from  the  sickly  hue  of  the  larch,  and  all  the  evergreens  ;  in  fact, 
most  of  our  forest  trees  commenced  shedding  their  leafy  tributes  without 
the  usual  aid  of  frosts,  giving  token  tlrat  they  were  obeying  some  new  law 
of  atmospheric  phenomena.  Extremes  under  different  phases,  or  unlike 
the  foregoing,  may  have  produced  the  same  effect  upon  the  potato  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  That  they  have  had  an  extraordinary  season  in  Eu- 
rope, all  accounts  agree.  It  is  therefore  that  I  consider  the  failure  of  the 
potato  crop  in  Maine,  partially  in  '44,  and  almost  wholly  in  as  caused 
by  extremes  of  atmospheric  action^  such  as  have  never  visited  us  before, 
and  probably  never  will  again. 

I  would  take  this  occasion  to  caution  all  brotlier  farmers  (and  there  are 
many)  who  have  imputed  the  rot  to  a  disease  of  the  potato,  (which  will 
probably  continue,)  and  have  determined  to  plant  less,  to  entertain  no  suck 
impressions,  but  to  plant  the  next  season  witli  as  much  confidence  as  they 
would,  had  we  never  been  visited  by  the  calamity.  Many  have  supposed 
the  rot  was  caused  by  insects  attacking  the  tops  ;  but,  wherever  they  have 
been  noticed,  they  have  appeared  more  as  a  consequence  than  a  cause,  for 
it  is  well  known  that  all  vegetable  matter  in  a  state  of  decomposition  at- 
tracts insects,  or  animalculse. 

Yours,  respectfully,  HENRY  BUTMAjS'e 

DiXMONT,  Me.j  JVovember  3,  1845. 
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From  the  Delhi  (Delaware  county)  Gazette. 

Look  io  your  pofaioes.—We  bear  from  differeiit  sections  complaint  of 
the  rot  \n  potato  heaps  and  in  cellars  wbere  large  quantities  are  together. 
One  farmer  in  Meredith  informed  iis  that  he  had  lost  about  one-half  of  a 
lieap  he  had  buried.  We  bad  a  qnantity  in  our  cellar  examined,  and  some 
three  or  four  bushels  of  injured  ones  picked  out  of  about  sixty  or  seventy 
])usbels. 


From  the  Nev7  York  Farmer. 
IN  THE  NEW  YORK  FARMERS'  CLUB. 

Chairman, — By  treating  diseased  potatoes  with  lime,  I  have  observed 
that  the  disease  was  arrested,  and  when  they  were  boiled  the  diseased 
parts  readily  separated  from  the  sound  parts.  I  believe  it  to  be  conta- 
gious— not  attributable  to  climate  or  to  season^  but  to  a  temporary  evil^ 
analogous  to  that  which  has  affected  the  sycamore  trees. 

Towiisend,  of  Jsioria. — 1  have  raised  potatoes  for  this  market  for  fifteen 
years  past,  and  I  believe  that  this  disease  is  owing  to  the  se?iSons.  I  have 
tried  all  manner  of  ways  with  them.  Last  year  they  were  generally  dis- 
eased, but  this  year  they  are  perfect.  I  planted  some  and  did  not  till  them, 
to  see  what  that  would  do ;  a  small  crop  from  that  experiment.  Those 
that  I  tilled  with  tlie  greatest  care  were  the  best.  Mine  have  no  disease 
this  year  in  any  way  or  shape.  I  generally  bring  to  this  market  from 
three  to  five  thousand  bushels  of  potatoes  per  annum.  This  year  my  early 
ones  were  a  good  crop  ;  but  my  late  ones,  owing  to  severe  drought,  a  small 
crop — but  all  good  and  sound.  I  have  spent,  in  experiments,  more  than 
mj  potatoes  this  year  are  worth. 

Judge  Van  JVyck. — Climate  and  season  no  doubt  aggravate  the  disease. 
I  found  it  existing  three  years  ago  on  my  farm  in  Jersey,  in  a  wet  season  ; 
and  next  season,  v/hich  was  dry,  worse  still.  This  last  season,  which  was 
very  dry,  the  rot  was  worse  yet. 

Townsend. — I  planted  from  the  diseased  crop  of  last  year,  yet  I  have 
good  potatoes  this  season  ;  and  I  have  been  offered  a  dollar  a  bushel  for 
those  of  my  early  crop,  but  have  no  more  to  spare. 

Br,  Field. — ^Last  year  my  early  crop  was  good,  and  the  late  were  dis- 
eased. They  were  all  of  the  Mercer  kind.  This  year  my  late  crop  is 
good.  I  think^  v/ith  Mr.  Eridgeman,  that  those  planted  quite  early  or 
quite  late  are  good— having  avoided  our  great  midsummer  heat.  The 
red  merino  potato  (a  long  one)  I  found  best  for  planting.  The  disease  is 
fungus,  I  have  no  doubt. 

Mr.  Meigs  remarked  that  many  persons  uttf^.red  iinpatient  observations 
relative  to  this  hitherto  fruitless  inves Li g:\tior;,  but  lie  trusted  there  would 
be  no  relaxation  in  one  so  important ;  that,  hj  as-zkluous  inquiry,  mere 
accident  might  reveal  the  causes  which  no  theoiy  could  unravel. 

Mr,  fleet— -1  must  say  that,  notwithstanding  ail  tliat  has  been  said  about 
the  potato  rot,  hardly  a  single  fact  has  been  made  knov/n,  v/liich  can  gov- 
ern us  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Hancock.-- FhQ  soil  of  Kilkenny  is  remarkable  for  the  presence  of 
anthracite  coal,  while  that  of  Atlilone  is    leve?  peat  bog.. 
Chairman. — The  disease  is  fungus,  beyond  all  doubt. 

Jtir,  Lodge, — There  are  many  species  of  the  fur.gus.    Decomposed  vege-- 
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tables  produce  fungus.  I  can  produce  it  in  that  way  in  a  few  hours.  But 
a  thoroughly  clean  cultivated  ])otato  will  have  no  fungus  upon  it. 

Dr.  Field. — It  is  fungus,  wliirh  is  as  perfect  a  plant  as  otliers,  yielding 
its  seeds  for  future  growth.  When  t!ic  seeds  of  fungus  fall  on  the  bark  of 
healthy  trees,  they  take  root  r.nd  grow. 

^  *  #  #  =X:  -^c 

Col.  Clark. — I  reiterate  tlic  experiments  whicis  I  have  tried  on  the  dis- 
ease. '  The  first  v/as  by  a  weak  solution  of  tlie  chloride  of  lime.  2d.  A 
saturated  solution  of  the  sanie,  Sd.  Pui'c  quick-lime.  Potatoes  in  the 
first  siiruiik ;  in  the  tliird,  shrunk  considerably;  and  in  the  second  re- 
mained plump.  Tliese  potatoes,  when  boiled,  were  ^ood  ;  all  the  dis- 
eased specks,  from  tlie  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  rny  thrraib-nall,  caoie  out 
of  the  potato,  leaving  the  rest  good.  The  fiisease  is  undoubtedly  fungus, 
and  the  saturated  solution  No,  2  destroyed  it.  With  a  powerful  micro- 
scope I  did  not  discover  ariv  insects.  The  want  of  an  adequate  portion  of 
lime  in  soil,  may,  in  a  measure,  account  for  the  existence  of  this  disease. 
Hecent  quick-lime  or  unsiacked  ashes  applied,  will,  i  think,  cure  the 
disease. 

Mr.  JVakeman. — The  London  Farmers'  Magazine  for  last  October 
states  that  salt  and  lime  are  deemed  capable  of  preventing  or  curing  the 
potato  disease. 

Mr.  Sceele,  of  Jersey  City. — I  laid  in  my  winter  stock  of  potatoes,  and 
lately  found  some  rotting,  (jiielting,  as  it  were;)  the  liquor,  touching 
sound  ones,  caused  them  to  rot.  I  have  separated  them.  I  think  the  dis- 
ease is  fungus. 

Col.  Clarh. — The  causticity  of  the  lime  destroys  the  fungus  :  potatoes 
sliould  be  kept  dry. 


FARMERS'  CLUB-LIME  FOR  POTATO  ROT. 

To  ilie  EdiioT  of  the  Farmer  and  Mechanic : 

Sir  :  lo  your  paper  of  the  SOtIi  November,  1845,  taidcr  the  caption  of 
American  Iiistitute — Farmers'  Club,"  1  have  been  reported  to  havesaid^ 
in  respect  to  soaie  experiment  which  I  had  made,  corrective  of  the  disease 
in  the  potato,  v,  hich  is  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  prevalent  throughout 
I  the  civilized  world,  that  the  first  application  to  the  potato  <^  was  a  weak 
solution  of  the  cliloride  of  lime ;  2d.  A  saturated  solution  of  the  same  ;  Sd» 
Pure  quick-lime."  This  representation  is  incorrect,  and  calculated  to 
mislead  and  produce  injury,  inasmuch  as  the  adoption  of  such  treatment 
in  detail,  as  set  forth  in  the  report,  vvould  be  productive  of  real  mischief— 
at  least,  so  far  as  a  saturated  solution  of  the  chloride  of  lime  is  concerned.. 

In  the  remark  wiiich  I  made  at  the  club,  I  stated  that  I  had  made  three 
experiments,  curative  of  the  disease  in  tiie  potato. 

The  first  consisted  in  subjecting  them,  in  their  diseased  conditioi];,  to  a 
weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  in  water  for  twelve  hours. 

The  second,  in  steeping  them  in  a  saturPttcd  solution  of  common  lime- 
water,  made  by  putting  a  lump  of  recently  burnt  lime  in  water,  for  the 
same  length  of  time. 

And  the  third  consisted  in  sprinkling  the  potatoes,  in  their  moist  state  as 
taken  from  a  heap,  with  recently  burnt  lime-water,  slacked  to  drj^ness. 
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The  potatoes  treated  in  all  these  modes  were  kept  under  cover,  and  spread 
s©  as  to  dry  ;  and  the  disease  which  had  attacked  them  was  wholly  arrest- 
ed, (insomwch  that,  on  being  boiled,  the  blotches  or  affected  parts  came  off 
with  the  skins,)  while  those  which  were  neglected,  and  from  which  those 
experimented  on  had  been  taken,  continued  to  decay,  and  were  finally 
thrown  away. 

The  potato  treated  with  a  weak  solution  of  the  chloride  of  lime  had 
shrunk  considerably,  as  had  those  also  which  had  been  sprinkled  with  dry 
quick-lime ;  but  those  which  had  been  steeped  in  common  lime-water  were 
plump  and  in  good  order  for  cooking.  From  all  which  it  follows  :  First, 
that  the  potatoes  steeped  for  twelve  hours  in  a  saturated  solution  of  re- 
cently burnt  OF  qnick-lime  in  water,  and  then  dried,  were  the  best* 
Second.  That  the  other  two  were  shrivelled — those  sprinkled  with  dry 
quick-lime  the  most  so ;  but  both,  after  an  exposure  to  the  air  about  six 
weeks,  were  edible. 

From  these  experiments,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  disease  in 
ihe  potato  may  be  prevented  by  a  slight  application  of  finely  powdered 
quick-lime,  or  of  unleached  ashes,  at  the  planting  ©r  first  dressing  season  ; 
and  I  recommend  to  farmers  to  make  trial  of  this  simple  and  economical 
preventive. 

YoisrSj  respectfully, 

EDWARD  CLARK.. 

NOYEMSEP*  29,  1845. 


From  ihe  New  England  Farmer. 
FIRST  AGRICULTURAL  MEETING  AT  THE  STATE  HOUSE,  BOSTON. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stone,  from  Ilardwick,  made  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
Tot  in  potatoes.  He  said  the  lady- finger  kind  had  not  been  injured.  The 
long  red  had  also  escaped  the  contagion  as  generally  as  any  kind.  He 
hoped  that  more  people  would  communicate  facts  on  this  subject,  to  ena- 
ble us  to  come  to  some  general  conclusion  as  to  t!ie  cause  of  rot. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Cole  said  he  passed  through  towns  in  Maine  last  fall,  and  he 
found  the  lady-finger  had  been  affected  as  much  as  any  kind.  He  found, 
that  the  long  red  had  escaped  as  free  as  any  species  that  he  had  seen.  He 
imade  some  remarks  on  the  remedies  that  had  been  recommended.  Salt 
had  been  used  in  various  ways,  but  he  thought  salt  had  done  no  good;  for 
potatoes  near  the  sea-shore?  and  potatoes  covered  with  sea-weed,  w^ere 
found  as  much  affected  as  any  others. 

Mr.  Cole  thought  the  rot  should  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  atmospheric  in- 
fluence. He  said  apples  of  various  kinds  had  been  affected  in  the  same 
way.  Jewett's  fine  red  he  had  known  for  thirty  years,  and  he  had  never 
seen  it  so  much  affected  with  rot  as  in  the  last  autumn.  He  thought  the 
atmosphere  might  affect  various  kinds  of  fruits  in  the  same  way  as  it  af- 
fects the  potato. 

J.  A.  Morton,  esq,,  from  Hadley,  said  he  could  not  learn  much  from- 
any  one  as  to  the  cause  of  the  rot.  Where  he  put  lime  in  the  hill  last 
spring,  his  own  potatoes  were  not  rotten  :  he  put  a  small  handful  in  each 
hill. 
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•  Prom  the  N.  Y,  Farmer  and  Mechanic. 

Morris ANiA,  December  16,  1845. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  paid  some  attention  to  the  many  complaints  that 
have  gone  the  rounds  of  tlic  papers  relating  to  the  disease  in  the  potato. 
And  truly  it  may  be  so  called,  as,  in  all  instances  where  lands  are  not 
tilled  properly  to  carry  out  the  work  nature  requires,  disease  will  more 
or  less  follow ;  and  here  I  beg  leave  to  remark  that  ever  since  the  sola- 
num  tuberosum  was  introduced  into  Europe,  which  is  now  only  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  years,  it  lias  been  improving  in  quantity  and  quality, 
and  is  invariably  best  where  most  labor  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  land. 
Our  seasons  vary — sometimes  very  hot  and  dry,  followed  by  heavy  fresh- 
ets and  floods.  Lands  thus  drenched,  and  not  drained  by  proper  deepen- 
ing and  breaking  through  the  hard  pan,  must  suffer,  and  will  inevitably 
cause  curl  in  the  leaf,  premature  its  growth,  and  stop  the  progress  of  the 
tuber,  and  in  this  tender  state  disease  will  follow.  Some  persons  will  say, 
"my  land  lies  high  and  dry,"  and  therefore  does  not  require  draining, 
but  moisture.  Then  I  say,  deepen  your  land,  that  it  may  receive  rain 
when  it  comes ;  and  by  continually  working  the  crop  you  will  retain  it. 
This  vegetable  should  be  kept  in  constant  growth  until  it  is  matured,  or 
the  crop  will  fall  short.  To  do  this  work  properly,  turn  your  potato  land 
in  the  fall ;  again  as  early  in  spring  as  possible;  cross  plough  with  the 
sub-soil,  or  trench.  Manure  broadcast — compost  is  best — charcoal,  ani- 
mal and  street  manure,  ashes,  sea-sand,  lime,  soot,  &c. ;  add  to  this  as 
much  vegetable  and  barn-yard  manure,  and  put  fifty  ox-cart  loads  to  the 
acre,  and  well  attend  your  crops  while  growing,  and  you  may  expect  to 
receive  a  full  reward  and  no  disease.  Some  will  say,  "  my  land  is  worn 
out;"  this  is  oft-times  a  fact.  Then,  again,  I  say,  till  and  dress;  for 
when  the  lands  have  been  longest  under  cultivation,  and  most  labor  be- 
stowed, with  good  judgment,  there  are  best  potatoes  and  best  crops.  If  our 
laborers  are  high,  and  cannot  work  quite  so  close  as  in  Europe,  we  can 
take  the  broad  field  culture  and  the  advantage  of  two  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  years  of  experience,  and,  with  one  or  two  yoke  of  cattle  and  sub-soil 
plough,  equal  any  of  our  wishes. 

I  will  refer  our  farmers  to  last  summer's  dry  weather,  where  lands  were 
not  tilled.  It  was  as  dry  as  though  rain  had  not  been  upon  it  for  years ; 
and  when  the  plough  was  kept  constantly  at  work,  the  moisture  was  re- 
tained, the  lungs,  fibres,  and  tubers  fed,  and  a  full  crop  obtained ;  and 
here  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  you,  for  all  esculents  and  roots  naturally  re- 
quire their  soils  tilled  deep,  to  allow  the  frost,  sun,  wind,  air,  and  all  other 
natural  elements,  with  summer  and  winter  fallowing,  to  cause  a  whole- 
some, good,  and  full  crop;  and  by  strict  adherence  to  labor  and  nature, 
you  may  raise  any  quantity  a  reasonable  man  may  desire.  And  as  crops 
of  the  above  are  invaluable  for  all  farming  purposes,  particularly  in  win- 
tering cattle,  as  you  will  bring  them  out  in  spring  to  fill  the  paii,  or  bring 
^own  the  scale,  your  yard  will  be  filled  with  manure,  ready  for  any  crops 
you  may  apply  it  to.  Yours,  &c., 

J.  LODGE. 

P.  B.  Wakeman,  Esq. 

Mr.  Lodge  presented  to  the  club  ready  boiled  a  dish  of  his  last  crop  of 
potatoes,  which  were  eaten  by  the  members,  and  found  to  be  fine  and 
mealy — excellent. 
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A  letter  was  read  from  R.  L.  Colt,  esq.,  of  Paterson.  Extract :  "  Let 
me  tell  you  about  my  experience  with  potatoes.  The  crop  on  my  grounds 
is  short,  but  free  of  rot.  I  have  cultivated  old  grounds,  and  used  on  theia 
a  compost  of  one  part  salt,  one  lime,  one  plaster,  and  two  of  wood  ashes* 
Also,  the  same  with  guano  mixed,  and  the  same  with  bone  dust  mixed. 
There  vvas  very  little  difference  in  the  result — rather  in  favor  of  bone- 
dust  and  guano.  On  new  ground  I  used  ashes,  salt,  and  piaster;  on  this 
I  had  the  best  potatoes,  but  no  rot  in  either.  From  this,  I  came  to  the 
(perhaps  wrong)  conclusion,  that  salt,  lime,  and  piaster  of  Paris  will  pre- 
vent the  rot.  At  all  events,  I  mean  to  try  the  same  experiment  next  year, 
and  not  put  barn-yard  manure  either  to  corn  or  potatoes.  My  barn -yard 
manure  1  put  in  a  heap,  mix  it  with  lime,  ashes,  and  plaster,  and,  when 
w-elJ  rotten,  and  all  seeds  destroyed,  put  it  on  the  grounds." 


From  the  New  York  Farmer  and  Mechanic. 
FARMERS'  CLUB.  ^ 

POTATOES. 

Mathaniel  Sands,  Esq.^  of  New  Windsor,  Orange  county. — I  will  state 
my  experiments  in  raising  potatoes,  i  have  found  tliat  in  planting  them 
as  early  as  possible  I  ha\e  good  crops.  The  tops  perished  in  August.  I 
let  the  potatoes  lie  in  their  hills  till  September,  and  had  perfectly  sound 
ones.  I  have  seen  some  disposed  to  decay,  upon  which  I  put  lime,  and 
these  were  saved  from  further  rot.  A  neighbor  of  mine  had  a  pond,  from 
which  he  let  the  water  iiovv  upon  his  potato  field  in  dry  weather.  For 
ten  years  past  he  has  had  always  sound  potatoes.  They  are  of  a  fine  quality. 
To  prove  the  eliicacy  of  this  watering  of  his  potatoes,  he  had  another 
iield  vvhich  was  left  dry,  and  there  his  potatoes  rotted.  There  are  many 
fields  which  iimy  be  selected  for  potato  planting,  so  situated  as  to  admit 
of  such  watering. 

Mi\  JFakemmi, — From  the  examination  which  I  have  made  of  this  sub- 
ject, early  planting  cannot  be  altogether  relied  upois.  Some  late  planted 
crops  w^ere  good,  while  the  early  ones  were  rotted.  A  good  crop  seems 
to  demand  ail  tlie  benefits  of  a  favorable  season. 

Mr.  Chapin, — I  have  exami5ied  the  proceedings  of  the  Entomological 
Society,  and  will  present  at  the  next  meeting  of  this  club  their  conclu- 
sions relative  to  the  insect  theory  as  affecting  the  potato. 

Mr.  Wakeman. — The  opinion  that  the  potato  disease  is  owing  to  the 
length  of  time  which  the  potato  has  been  domesticated,  seems  to  be  the 
better  one.  The  potatoes  which  we  now  have  are  all  descended  from 
those  first  carried  to  England  by  Sir  l¥aiter  Raleigh. 

Mr.  Sands, — In  1843  I  first  noticed  this  disease.  I  took  pains  to  pro- 
cure tubers  from  sound  crops.  1  planted  them  very  early ;  they  grew" 
w^ell  and  kept  sound.  Those  which  I  planted  in  April  were  good.  Those 
I  planted  on  the  25th  of  May  proved  nearly  all  diseased.  By  my  mode, 
we  seldom  nov/  have  a  diseased  potato ;  and,  generally  speaking,  those 
planted  late  proved  to  be  good. 

I  suppose  that  our  bad  seasons  for  potatoes  have  been  those  of  great 
drought,  followed  by  heavy  rains. 
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Mr.  Wakeman. — Doubtless  a  regular  supply  of  moisture  will  insure  a 
healthy  product. 

Mr,  Sands,— Tha  tops  of  my  potatoes  totally  died  iii  August,  but  the 
potatoes  kept  ^\ell  in  their  bills  til!  dug  in  September,  What  1  call  late 
planting  is  late  m  June.  I  do  not  let  my  planted  potatoes  br  in  iinmediate 
contact  with  tlie  manure  in  the  bills.  I  iind  that  \yben  the  rain  comes, 
and  soaks  through  the  soil  and  nianui'e,  the  potatoes  do  better  than  Vvhen 
in  close  contact  with  the  manure. 

January  20,  1846. 


From  the  Albany  Cultivator  of  December. 
POTATO  ROT. 

in  this  section  we  have  beard  but  little  complaint  in  reference  to  the  dis- 
ease or  rot  in  the  potato,  this  year,  till  since  the  crop  was  harvested.  In 
some  other  neigiiborhoods,  too,  we  have  beard  that  heavy  losses  have  been 
sustained  by  the  potatoes  having  rotted  since  they  were  dug,  though  while 
the  crop  was  growing  it  exhibited  generally  a  healthy  appearance.  The 
Boston  papers  make  comjtlaints  of  potatoes  rotting  much  in  the  cellars ; 
and  within  a  few  days  we  have  heard  of  many  having  rotted  in  this  vicin- 
ity. Some  kinds  seem  to  iiave  suffered  more  than  others  ;  the  very  excel- 
lent kind  called  Carf^Ts  appears,  from  statements  we  have  heard,  to  be  more 
inclined  to  rot  than  others.  A  gentleman  in  this  vicinity,  wiio  raised  this 
kind  quite  largely,  has  lost  half  his  crop  since  they  were  put  in  the  ccllar- 
Tke  Shakers,  located  at  Watervliei,  also  raise  the  Carters  largely.  They 
informed  us  a  few  days  since  that  they  had  lost  from  $oOO  to  $1,000  worth 
of  this  kind  since  they  were  dug.  As  to  preventives,  it  is  agreed  that  they 
should  be  carefully  sorted  over,  rejecting  all  that  show  the  least  unsound- 
ness, as  soon  as  they  are  discovered  to  be  rotting.  T!ie  Shakers  inform 
ws  th.at  the  best  remedy  which  they  have  discovered,  (and  they  Isave  tried 
many,)  is  to  dry  them  thoroughly  by  spreading  them  exposed  to  the  air. 
This,  they  say,  will  stop  the  progress  of  decay,  and  it  is  tlie  only  way  they 
know^  by  which  it  can  be  stopped. 


From  the  Ohio  Cullivator. 

USE  OF  SALT  AND  LIME, 

Tfie  Akron  (Ohio)  Democrat  states  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  White,  of  that 
place,  in  removing  some  potatoes,  fdled  two  barrels,  one  of  which  had 
been  used  for  Hour,  and  the  other  for  salt,  from  the  same  heap,  and  put 
them  side  "by  side,  covered  with  the  same  boards.  After  some  time,  those 
in  the  salt  barrel  were  found  perfectly  sound,  while  those  in  the  flour  bar- 
rel were  all,  or  nearly  all,  rotten. 

This  would  go  to  prove,  what  has  before  been  asserted — that  salt  is,  in 
some  cases  at  least,  beneficial  in  preserving  potatoes  from  the  rot  after  har- 
vesting. Lmie,  also,  has  been  found  useful  for  this  purpose ;  but  more 
experiments  are  needed  with  both,  before  the  question  of  their  utility  can 
he  fully  settled. 
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From  the  Albany  Cultivator* 

THE  POTATO  ROT. 

Mr.  Editor  :  Although  a  farmer  on  rather  a  limited  scale,  it  has  fallen 
to  my  lot  to  make  a  few  observations  relative  to  the  disease  called  the  rot 
In  potatoes,  which,  were  they  published,  I  have  thought  might  be  of  service 
to  some  of  the  agricultural  community. 

.  In  1844,  I  planted  potatoes  on  three  different  parts  of  the  farm  on  which 
I  am  situated.  From  part  of  one  small  field,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  loose 
gravelly  soil,  I  obtained  about  eighty  bushels  of  potatoes ;  and  among  these 
eighty  bushels  there  were  probably  near  a  peck  of  rotten  ones,  and  almost 
all  of  these  grew  on  a  part  of  the  field  which  v'as  lower  than  the  rest  of  it, 
and  where  the  soil  consists,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  loam  and  clay.  The 
field  I  have  been  describing  was  ploughed  twice  before  planting  ;  and  in 
that,  as  well  as  in  the  subsequent  work  among  the  potatoes,  it  was  my  aim 
to  work  when  the  land  v/as  in  a  sufficiently  dry  state  to  pulverize  well. 

On  another  part  of  the  farm,  which  is  nearly  level,  and  where  the  soil 
consists,  to  a  much  greater  extent,  of  loam  and  clay  than  the  field  I  have 
just  described,  I  obtained  nearly  thirty  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  out  of 
thirty  bushels  there  were  probably  as  many  as  one  bushel  of  rotten  ones. 
The  land  for  these  potatoes  was  also  ploughed  twice;  and  care  was  also 
taken  to  work  the  land  when  dry  enough  to  pulverize. 

From  a  part  of  the  farm,  which  consists  chiefly  of  a  side-hill,  of  a  loose 
gravelly  soiJ,  1  obtained  as  many  as  seventy-five  bushels  of  potatoes ;  and 
out  of  these  seventy-five  bushels  there  were  probably  not  to  exceed  four 
quarts  of  rotten  ones  ;  and  what  rotten  ones  there  were,  were  almost  whol- 
ly on  a  part  of  the  field  which  is  nearer  level  than  the  rest,  and  where  the 
soil  consists,  to  a  greater  extent,  of  loam  and  clay  than  the  other  parts  of 
it.  The  seed  potatoes  planted  on  the  last  mentioned  piece  were  many  of 
them  of  the  same  sorts  as  those  which  rotted  so  badly  in  the  small  and 
nearly  level  piece  I  have  before  described. 

A  part  of  the  growing  season  of  1844  v,  as  unusually  hot  and  wet.  And 
these  are  probably  among  the  causes  wliy  so  many  potatoes  rotted  that 
season.  From  my  own  experience,  and  from  observations  I  made  this 
season,  (1844.)  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  light  loose  soils,  and  thorough, 
ploughings,  are  among  the  best  means  of  obtaining  potatoes  free  from  the 
rot.  And  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  said,  that  rich  soils  with  such  man- 
agement are  well  adapted  to  withstand  any  ordinary  drouglit. 

This  season,  (1 845.)  the  disease  among  potatoes  has  assumed  a  somewhat 
different  aspect  in  this  region  of  country  from  what  it  presented  in  1844.  In 
Tiiany  cases,  the  potatoes  which  at  digging  time  appeared  to  be  sound,  have 
rotted  after  being  buried  in  the  field  or  put  in  cellars.  And  while  X  do  not 
dispute  that  this  result  is  in  some  degree  attributable  to  the  varieties  of 
potatoes  used  for  seed,  yet  my  observation  leads  me  to  believe  that  much  of 
it  is  to  be  charged  to  the  wet,  heavy  state  of  the  lands  on  whicli  the  crops 
were  raised.    And  the  following  is  one  of  my  reasons  for  believing  so  : 

This  season  I  planted  near  one  acre  of  potatoes  on  land  which  consists 
almost  wholly  of  a  light  loose  soil.  The  ground  vv^as  ploughed  three  times 
before  planting,  which  rendered  it  so  finely  pulverized  that  the  heavy  rains 
of  the  latter  part  of  tlie  summer  had  an  opportunity  to  leach  down  so  as  not 
to  remain  in  a  superabundant  quantity  near  the  top  of  the  ground.  Out  of 
this  acre  of  potatoes  there  were  probably  not  to  exceed  two  quarts  of  rottea. 
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ones ;  while  some  of  my  neighbors,  who  planted  their  potatoes  on  par- 
tially pulverized  and  wet,  heavy  land,  had  many  of  theirs  rot,  although 
they  had,  in  part,  the  same  kind  of  seed  that  I  planted. 

S.  S.  G. 

Sandiake,  N.  Y.,  JSTovemher,  1845. 


From  the  Albany  Culiivator. 

Mr.  Editor  :  The  potato  disease  occupies  so  much  of  the  public  at- 
tention everywhere,  that  the  experience  and  observation  of  individuals 
may  lead  to  a  solution  of  this  mystery. 

Last  year  we  lost  but  few  by  the  rot.  This  year  but  few  have  escaped. 
We  have  lost  upwai'ds  of  1,00  J  bushels  already.  I  have  examined  the 
various  fields  about  us,  and  find  there  is  little  or  no  perceptible  difference 
as  to  soil.  The  disease  has  shown  itself  in  every  variety  of  soil  in  west- 
ern New  York  where  the  potato  grows. 

Still  I  am  not  discouraged,  nor  do  I  believe  there  is  any  more  danger 
of  the  extinction  of  the  species  than  of  wheat.  My  own  impression  is, 
that  it  is  caused  by  tlie  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  that  the  evil 
may  be  cured  in' two  ways — 

1.  By  early  planting,  and  by  using  only  the  early  varieties. 

2.  By  cutting  the  stems  or  vines  as  soon  as  the  blight  or  rust  shows 
itself. 

So  far  as  my  observation  extends,  the  disease  is  analogous  to  the  rust  in 
wheat.  It  has  been  shown  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  by  actual  experi- 
ment, that  if  wheat  be  cut  as  soon  as  the  rust  strikes  the  stalk,  the  loss  is 
much  less  than  when  suffered  to  stand  until  it  is  ripe.  If  allowed  to  stand, 
the  kernel  becomes  light  and  shrunken,  yielding  but  little  beyond  bran. 
The  disease  appears  in  both  instances  in  the  stalk  first,  and  t!ie  destruc- 
tion of  the  farina  in  the  tuber  and  the  berry  is  but  the  result  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  stalk  by  the  disease.  It  is  a  species  of  gangrene,  which 
can  only  be  arrested  by  severing  the  limb  as  soon  as  it  appears.  The 
remedy  has  been  quite  successful  in  wheat,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  be 
equally  so  with  roots.  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  this  belief  from  an  oc- 
currence in  my  immediate  vicinity.  A  neighbor  had  some  potatoes  plant- 
ed in  a  very  mucky  piece  of  land,  a  reclaimed  swamp  ;  being  in  low 
ground,  an  early  frost  killed  the  vines.  Some  of  his  potatoes  have  rotted, 
|j  while  those  near  by,  but  upon  drier  ground,  and  where  the  vines  were  not 
\  injured  by  the  frost,  have  been  seriously  injured.  It  was  not  the  soil,  for 
others  in  like  soil,  but  not  reached  by  the  frost,  have  been  destroyed. 
Again,  our  early  })otatoes  which  we  grow  in  the  market  garden  have  not 
been  affected  ;  and  generally  the  early  varieties  have  suffered  the  least.  I 
can  hear  of  none  that  have  been  diseased  where  the  vines  died  before  the 
blight  struck  them. 

It  may  be  that  ours  is  only  an  exception  ;  I  mention  the  facts  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  out  others  on  the  same  subject. 

My  facts  are  truth ;  my  inferences  m.ay  go  for  what  they  are  worth. 
Sincerely  yours, 

T.  C.  PET^IRS. 

Dariex,  N.  Y.,  Becemher  12,  1845. 
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From  ihe  Albany  Cultivator.  . 

THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

L.  TucKEK,  Esq,.  :  Facts  being  the  very  foimdation  of  science,  it  has 
struck  me  that  the  following  might  assist  some  inquirer  into  the  causes  of 
the  potato  disease. 

In  134S5  the  disease  among  the  potatoes  showed  itself  in  this  country. 
Tltat  year,  in  many  parts  of  the  conntry^  the  potatoes  rotted  in  their  bins, 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  remove  them.  In  1844  the  disease  was 
Biore  prevalent,  while  in  1845  it  was  much  less  extensive.  In  my  own 
case,  very  little  of  the  disease  appeared  amo!?g  the  potatoes  raised  in 
either  year.  Stiil,  there  w^as  a  little  of  it,  among  the  pink  eyes  in  par- 
ticular. Having  observed  that  potato  balls  were  very  scarce  in  my  own 
iieklsj  aiul  indeed  in  all  this  region,  and  being  confident  that  tlic  potatoes 
MOW  raised  in  this  country  are  much  inferior  to  those  raised  five  and  thirty 
years  since,  I  sent  to  England  for  seed.  A  friend  was  kind  enough  to  ob- 
tain for  me  twenty-four  hampers  of  fine  Lancashire  pota,toes,  last  spring, 
which  reached  me  just  in  time  for  planting.  I  had  them  placed  in  new 
ground,  on  tlie  side  of  a  field  in  v/hich  were  planted  pink  eyes,  trout,  and 
orange  potatoes.  The  yield  of  all  the  potatoes  was  light,  on  account  of 
the  drought,  but  the  Lancashire  did  as  Vvcll  as  could  be  expected.  Four 
and  tw^enty  bushels  of  English  potatoes  were  put  away  for  seed  in  a  cel- 
lar? under  a  hay  mov/,  vvliere  the  tempei-aturc  is  hardiy  above  freezing ; 
as  good  a  place  for  tija  preservation  of  vegetables  as  could  be  selected.  A. 
c|uaBtity  of  the  trout  and  orange  potatoes  were  put  in  another  corner  of 
the  same  ceUar.  Fearful  that  the  weather  vvas  getting  too  severe  for  my 
seed  potatoes,  as  the  mow  grew  thinner  I  ordered  tiiem  to  be  removed  last 
week  to  anotlier  cellar.  On  opening  the  straw  that  covered  the  heap, 
more  tha?t  half  of  the  potatoes  v»  ere  found  to  be  far  gone  w  ith  the  disease. 
As  the  rot  has  appeared  in  none  of  the  other  sorts  that  were  grown  in  the 
same  neld,  including  pink  eyes,  I  am  left  to  infer  that  the  English  potatoes 
were  infected,  wdiile  the  others  were  not. 

I  merely  state  the  fact.  The  disease  existing  so  extensively  last  year 
ill  England  may  possibly  have  some  connexion  vntli  this  loss  ;  though,  to 
connect  the  circumstances,  it  is  necessary  to  believe  that  two  seasons  are 
required  t®  develop  the  rot. 

i  will  only  add,  that  I  liad  brought  into  my  house  some  of  the  varieties 
that  were  grown^  the  English  excepted,  and  i  cannot  find  that  a  single 
potato  has  been  aiiected.  I  know  of  no  difference  in  the  culture  or  land 
that  should  have  produced  this  result.  No  manure  was  carted  on  any 
part  of  the  field,  though  plaster  was  used  throughout.  As  piles  of  logs 
and  stumps  liad  recently  been  burnt  on  the  land,  it  is  possible  these  ashes 
may  have  reached  to  these  English  potatoes,  though  not  more  so  than  to 
the  others,  as  the  log  heaps  extended  over  all  parts  of  the  iield.  I  do  not 
thinkj  moreover,  that  the  vines  ever  looked  thrifty. 

Yours,  &c., 

J.  FENNIMORE  COOPER. 

p.  S.~— It  ujay  be  well  to  say  that  the  English  potatoes,  diseased  as  they 
are,  har\'c  been  fed  to  store  hogs  with  perfect  impusnty.  What  is  Wt  of  them 
seems  to  be  as  nourishing  as  the  sound  potato.  They  are  alfected  with 
the  black,  cholera  looking  disease,  and  appear  to  moulder  away,  rather 
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than  turn  into  a  semi-liquid,  putrid  substainre,  as  was  tine  case  with  some 
grown  in  my  garden  in  1844. 

Hall,  Coopehstown,  January  6,  1846. 


PREMIUM-DISEASED  POTATOES-AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCI- 
ATION. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  association,  Monday,  May  5th,  the  following  reso- 
lution, offered  by  Dr.  Gardner,  w^as  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  this  association  offer  a  liberal  premium  for  a  series  of 
investigations  into  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  disease  of  the  potato,  to 
be  made  under  the  conditions  im.posed  by  the  executive  committee. 

The  executive  committee  therefore  offer,  under  the  preceding  resolution!!, 
a  premium  of  $50  for  the  best  investigations  made  during  the  ensuiaig 
season,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  drawn  up  by  the  chemist  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  appended.  They  also  impose  the  following  conditions  :  The 
competitors  to  be  or  to  become  members  of  the  association  ;  the  papers  and 
specimens  to  be  forwarded  free  of  expense  to  the  executive  committee, 
throug!i  their  secretary,  Dr.  Gardner,  412  Fourth  street,  New  York,  mi 
or  before  the  1st  of  November;  communications,  whether  successful  or 
otherwise,  to  become  the  property  of  the  association  ;  all  persons  in  the 
United  States  may  become  competitors.  The  premium  will  be  declared 
at  the  general  meeting  in  January  next.  The  papers  sent  to  bear  a  iBottOy 
witliout  the  name  or  address  of  the  author,  these  particulars  being  con- 
tained in  a  sealed  letter  superscribed  witli  the  same  motto.  Investigations 
terminating  without  tlie  appearance  of  disease  in  the  potato,  but  pursued 
in  accordance  with  the  ensuing  conditions,  will  be  received  in  competition. 

The  following  conditions,  to  be  observed  by  competitors  for  the  premium 
of  the  association,  are  respectfully  submitted  by  order  of  the  executive 
committee. 

D.  P.  GARDNER., 

May  8,  1845. 

1st.  The  papers  to  be  entirely  original,  and  in  no  part  transcripts  from 
other  works ;  to  contain  a  record  of  the  observations  made  during  the 
growtii  of  the  plants,  and  conducted  on  at  least  150  specimens. 

2d.  The  variety  and  character  of  the  seed  p;)tataes,  the  mode  and  time 
of  planting,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  its  condition  of  draiiiage,  the  manures 
used,  and  previous  tillage,  to  be  fully  detailed. 

od,  A  daib^  register  to  be  kept  from  the  time  of  sowing  to  securing  ihQ 
crop,  containing  the  temperature  in  the  sun  and  shade,  and  the  dew-paint* 
in  the  sliade  at  12  o'clock,  with  the  state  of  the  sky,  the  occiirreoce  of 
rains,  dews,  or  other  meteorological  conditions.  The  manner  of  talking 
the  dcvr-point  to  be  stated. 


*  If  the  observer  be  not  provided  wiih  an  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  dev/-point,  the  fol- 
lowing simple  me'hod  may  be  adopted:  Let  a  little  Ircsh  soring  v/aier  be  placed  in  a  dry  v/ine 
glass  and  introduce  a  thermometer,  stir  it  freely  in  the  flaid,  and  ascertain  the  temperaiore  at 
the  moment  the  dew  on  the  exterior  of  the  glass  is  disappearinii;.  if  spring  water  be  not  cool 
enough  to  create  a  depo^ite  of  dew,  add  a  few  drops  of  iced  water  until  dew  is  seen.  The 
dew-point  is  the  temperature  at  the  moment  dew  first  appears  or  vanishes;  but  the  latter  is  the 
best  time  for  eMammaiion.  D.  P.  G. 
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4th.  Five  entire  plants  to  be  taken  up  during  each  v/eek  after  the  third 
week  from  planting,  and  a  record  made  of  the  condition  of  tlie  leaves, 
stems,  roots  and  tubers,  the  last  being  cut  open  and  carefully  inspected 
with  a  simple  microscope,  and  all  unnatural  appearances  vvritten  down, 
with  the  day  of  the  observation.  Diseased  proportions  to  be  preserved 
by  drying,  and  forwarded  to  the  association. 

5th.  All  insects  discovered  on  the  green  portions,  roots,  &c.,  to  be  ex- 
amined, and  at  least  twelve  specimens  of  each  species  in  the  perfect  (imago) 
state  to  be  preserved  and  forwarded  to  the  association.  When  practica- 
ble, the  caterpillar  to  be  described  or  figured,  and  the  habits  of  the  insect 
recorded.  This  condition  to  be  performed  in  the  case  of  all  insects  what- 
soever found  preying  on  the  herbage  of  roots. 

6th.  At  least  twelve  specimens  of  tubers  in  every  stage  of  disease,  witk 
a  similar  number  in  a  sound  condition  of  the  same  variety,  to  be  forwarded. 
The  leaves  and  upper  parts  of  any  plants  presenting  a  remarkable  appear- 
ance to  be  carefully  dried  between  sheets  of  unsized  paper,  and  at  least 
twelve  specimens  sent,  with  all  other  objects,  in  the  same  box  or  parcel 
as  the  written  communication. 


From  the  Cultivator. 

PREVENTIVE  OF  THE  POTATO  ROT. 

Mr.  Editor  :  It  appears  to  me  that  the  attention  of  your  correspond- 
ents has  been  directed  more  to  the  cause  or  nature  of  the  potato  disease 
than  to  any  specific  remedy.  Some  have  ascribed  the  cause  to  unusual 
dewSj  fogs,  heat  of  the  sun,  small  insects,  or  parasite  mushrooms.  We 
may,  I  think,  safely  conclude  that  the  disease  is  entirely  atmospherical, 
and  as  inexplicable  as  epidemics  that  affect  the  human  or  animal  system. 
If  so,  then  the  only  object  would  be  to  place  the  vines  in  a  state  in  which 
they  would  not  receive  the  disease.  Thus  the  ravages  of  the  wiieat  fly 
are  avoided  by  sowing  earlier  than  usual,  and  also  rust  in  wheat  by  sow- 
ing early  on  elevated  lands. 

As  it  respects  the  numerous  preventives  that  have  been  suggested,  none 
of  them  appear  to  be  of  any  general  utility.  The  strewing  on  ashes, 
lime,  or  plaster ;  the  cutting  off  of  the  tops  ;  the  drying  them  in  the  sun, 
before  putting  them  into  the  cellar,  are  only  laborious,  and,  at  best,  partial 
remedies.  The  suggestions  of  a  gentleman  from  Virginia  to  plant  early, 
and  at  a  certain  depths  on  light,  elevated  soil,  and  to  cover  the  vines  two 
or  three  inches  with  leaves,  would  be,  I  think,  of  no  general  utility,  ex- 
cept the  early  planting ;  for  I  find,  by  observation  and  extensive  inquiries 
among  farmers,  that  potatoes  a-re  affected  in  every  variety  of  soil,  and 
that  every  kind  of  potato  is  subject  to  the  disease;  that  is,  the  same  kind 
will  be  affected  one  year  and  not  another,  and  on  all  varieties  of  soil. 
From  these  facts,  I  have  concluded  that  it  is  not  in  the  kind  of  potato  or 
state  of  soil,  but  in  the  time  of  planting,  or  rather  state  of  the  vines  when 
the  epidemic  appears. 

Therefore,  assuming  that  the  disease  is  in  tlie  air,  and  that  vegetables 
derive  by  far  the  greater  part  of  their  nourishment  and  substance  from 
this  element,  I  conclude  that  the  disease  is  absorbed  by  the  vines,  whe7i 
they  are  in  a  state  to  receive  it;  and  by  them  conveyed  to  the  potato 
among  nutritious  properties. 
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As  to  the  time  the  disease  appears,  mucli  will  depend  upon  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  climate  where  the  potato  is  planted,  and  the  period  of  the  ma- 
turity of  the  vines.    In  Vermont,  I  conclude  that  the  disease  appears  from 
the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle  of  Sejitcmher,  or  when  we  hegin  to  have 
heavy  dews,  and  damp,  chilly  nights.    Then  the  leaves  hecome  slightly 
struck  with  rust  or  hlight.    This  kind  of  weather  produces  rust  in  wheat. 
But  the  common  potato  rust,  which  comes  in  July  or  August,  must  not  be 
taken,  for  the  disease,  for  rust  of  potato  tops  is  not  a  nasv  thing. 
|P}ow,  in  this  region  the  tops  of  early  planted  potatoes  generally  become 
so  far  matured  in  the  fore  part  of  September,  that  they  cease  to  absorb  the 
atmospherical  properties.    Hence,  if  this  transition  takes  place  before  the 
disease  has  been  conveyed  to  the  roots,  the  polato  is  safe.  I  have  been  led 
to  thus  fix  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  disease  from  practical  obser- 
vation.   I  planted  six  kinds  of  potatoes  on  separate  plats-nn  1844,  all  or 
good  w^arm  soil.    Three  of  the  kinds  were  planted  about  the  last  of  Aprilj 
and  the  others  about  the  last  of  May.    The  tops  of  the  first  three  plats 
were  partially  dry  by  the  first  of  September  ;  the  others  not  until  the  first 
of  October.    Tjie  first  plantings  w^ere  free  from  the  disease  ;  the  last  were 
greatly  affected  by  it.  I  tried  the  same  experiment  on  six  kinds  last  year, 
and  the  result  was  precisely  as  the  preceding  year.    A  neighbor  planted 
the  early  kidneys  in  April  last;  the  tops  were  dead  in  August.    Some  of 
the  potatoes  remained  in  the  ground  until  November.  They  w  ere  perfect- 
ly healthy.    He  planted,  from  the  same  lot  of  seed,  about  the  first  of  June, 
a  small  patch  near  his  barn,  the  tops  of  which  grew  rank,  and  w  ere  green 
until  killed  by  the  frost  in  October.    The  potatoes  were  greatly  diseased. 
Since  then,  I  have  ascertained  that  the  tops  of  those  potatoes  that  have 
proved  to  be  diseased  were  generally  green  in  September,  or  at  least  at 
the  time  of  digging.    It  does  not,  however,  follow^  that  every  field  w411  be 
affected  wiiere  the  tops  are  thus  immature.    I  have  found  two  exceptions 
in  fifty  cases.    In  one  case  the  potatoes  w  ere  pl?jited  in  July,  and  were  so 
thrifty  in  September  that  the  disease  did  not  affect  them.    In  like  manner, 
human  constitutions  are  not  equally  in  a  condition  to  take  at  one  time  the 
same  disease.    In  the  other  case,  the  potatoes,  being  planted  in  a  high, 
frosty  region,  wxre  killed  by  a  frost  in  the  fore  part  of  September,  before 
the  disease  reached  the  roots.    Hence  very  early  or  very  late  planting 
will  escape  the  disease.    But  early  planted  potatoes  are  decidedly  better 
for  the  table  or  for  stock  than  late  planted,  unripe  ones.    Therefore  let  all 
hinds  of  potatoes,  except  those  that  are  very  long  in  coining  to  maturity^ 
be  planted  early,  (for  the  climate  where  they  arc  planted,)  that  the  vines 
may  partially  ripen  before  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  disease.  It 
is  no  matter  what  the  kind  of  soil  is.  or  the  kind  of  potato,  if  neither  will 
greatly  prolong  the  maturity  of  the  vines.  But  avoid  planting  near  barns, 
where  the  soil  is  exceedingly  rich,  or  in  low,  wet  places.    Observe  these 
rules,  and  we  think  that,  in  usual  seasons,  from  200  to  300  bushels  of  good 
healthy  potatoes  per  acre  will  be  obtained. 

This  process  may  also  save  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland.  I  am  assured 
by  emigrants  that  potatoes  for  the  summer  market  are  planted  early,  and 
are  ripened  in  a  pleasant,  genial  season,  while  those  for  winter  use  are 
not  planted  until  May  or  June,  for  the  sake  of  a  long  growth  and  a  larger 
yield,  wiiich  expose  them  to  the  disease. 

KITTREDGE  HAYEN. 
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p.  S. — To  have  large  thrifty  y'mes  in  June,  through  the  infiue^icc  of 
spring  or  summer  showers,  spread  in  March  or  April  your  entire  seed  on 
grass  plats  the  soutli  side  of  buildings,  and  cover  them  with  straw  or 
blankets  during  frosty  nights.  The  sprouts  thus  obtained  will  accelerate 
vegetation,  while  cellar  sprouts  retard  it. 

K.  K. 

Shoreham,  Yt. 

 : —  .§ 

From  the  Ameriean  Farme:', 

Eocperimental  report  to  the  Maryland  Farmers^  Club,  on  the  potato  disease : 
%y  Baniel  Bowleij,  Corresponding  Secretary, 

Numerous  and  conflicting  as  are  the  arguments  which  have  been  recent- 
ly held  in  the  various  attempts  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  disease  in  the 
potato  now  prevalent,  and,  if  detected,  what  remedy  could  be  effectually 
applied,  the  majoritj,  both  as  regards  authority  and  number,  have  satis- 
factorily established  the  fact  that  it  is  a  fungus  of  an  excrescent  or  para- 
sitic character.  Equally  well  sustained  have  been  the  numerous  asser- 
tions that  a  remedy  has  been  successfully  applied. 

The  most  aut'ientic  paper  on  the  subject  which  has  fallen  under  my  ob- 
•  servation,  among  some  hundreds,  is  the  report  by  C.  Morren,  Professor  of 

Agriculture  in  the  University  of  Liege. 

Imperfect  in  idiom,  as  is  every  translation  from  the  German  into  the 
vernacular,  it  covers  the  whole  ground,  exhausts  the  controversy,  and,  in 
accordance  with  my  own  experience^  establishes  the  main  practical  facts 
essential  to  the  producer's  safety. 

Before  departing  from  my  allusion  to  Professor  Morrcn's  able  report, 
I  think  it  necessary  to  contest  an  error  into  which  certain  late  writers  on 
the  subject  have  unwittingly  fallen. 

This  peculiar  distemper,  like  all  other  important  facts,  has  its  histoiy. 
In  Mexico  and  South  America,  where  the  tuber  is  indigenous,  it  has  al- 
ways been  known  as  an  epidemic,  recurring  at  irregular  periods,  and  ec- 
centric in  its  progress. 

The  terms  epidemical,  contagions,  and  infeclions,  are  often  confused  in 
their  application,  even  by  the  medical  profession.  In  the  report  alluded 
to,  the  word  ansteckung  is  rendered  infection,  being  literally  stuck  on/' 
or  extraneous,  from  the  verb  ansteckcn  ;  while  the  German  equivalent  for 
epid^emical  is  ansteckkend,  and  contagious  is  expressed  by  ansteckend ;  so 
that  this  Yvord,  as  used  by  Professor  Morren,  embraces  the  vdiole  sense  of 
the  three  vvords,  in  t'leir  widest  construction,  and  he  pronounces  the  potato 
disease,  after  the  most  skilful  and  patient  examination,  to  be  of  this  char- 
acter. 

In  curo\^-n  language,  we  understand  that  whatever  is  prevalent,  is^ 
where  it  is  so,  epidemical.  Certairily  no  one  at  th's  advanced  stage  of 
the  discussion  will  assert  that  the  potato  disease  is  not  prevalent  /  Ivjcc- 
tious  and  contagious  convey  almost  precisely  one  meaning,  commonly  call- 
ed catching My  own  observation,  as  regards  the  tubers  after  housing, 
is,  that  this  disease  is  all  of  these,  in  their  fullest  sense. 

Relying  upon  the  usual  supply  from  tlie  east  for  my  seed  potatoes,  I  had 
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disposed  of  my  own  crop,  and  purchased  tliirty  bushels  for  early  planting, 
of  blue  Maine  mercers,  at  the  wharf.  Tiiis  was  tlic  middle  of  February 
last;  but  before  planting  time  arrived,  nearly  one-third  of  that  quantity 
had  decayed,  althougii  they  had  frequently  been  picked  over.  When  pur- 
chased, a  scarcely  perceptible  scurfy  gangrene,  in  spots,  had  made  its  ap- 
pearance on  them. 

Ten  bushels  wei'e  cut  and  planted  on  the  seventh  of  March,  in  strong 
alluvial  soil,  in  drills  under  fermenting  stable  manure;  the  pieces,  imme- 
diately on  being  cut,  were  dried  or  healed  in  a  compost  of  two  ])arts  each 
of  plaster  (sulphate  of  lime)  and  leached  aslies^  to  one  part  old  slacked 
(carbonate  of)  lime. 

Tije  memorandum  in  my  diary  reads  thus  : 

1845,  March  T.  Planted  early  potatoes  across  run  ;  pieces  cut  large ; 
dried  in  plaster,  ashes,  and  lime,  and  planted  under  horse  manure." 

March  25.  *"  Planted  five  bushels  potatoes  near  poultry  yard  ;  the  eighth 
row  from  the  east  side  without  manure,  to  be  guanoed  when  up;  the  rest 
planted  on  long  green  manure  ;  all  in  drills  ;  pieces  six  inches  asunder." 

The  yield  of  this  first  planting  was  very  good,  notwithstanding  the 
drought,  but,  being  very  early,  were  sold  in  market ;  the  latter  not  so 
well,  the  guanoed  row  excepted,  which  yielded  equal  to  the  first  planting, 
or  one-fourtli  more  than  the  second. 

There  was  also  another  small  plantiiig  besides  tlie  ^'  crop a  sample  of 
the  last  I  now  hand  for  the  inspection  of  tlteclubj  which  tlsey  will  perceive 
are  in  a  perfectly  sound  condition. 

I  liave  cited  from  my  diary  thus  minutely,  to  correct  two  errors  almost 
as  much  prevalent  as  the  disease.  The  first,  that  the  kind  of  manure  pro- 
duces llio  fungus ;  the  second,  that  it  is  the  nature  of  the  soil,  combined 
w^ith  or  arising  from  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  Now  my  several 
plantations  were  in  all  the  varieties  of  soil,  except  stiff  clay,  and  in  all 
manner  of  exposures,  from  the  hill  top  to  the  ditch  level. 

Undoubted  autiiority  overthrows  a  third  error — that  is,  that  the  wetness 
of  the  season,  combined  with  a  sultry  denseness  and  other  atmospheric 
phenomena,  generate  the  mushroon.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  member  of  this 
club,  lost  his  whole  crop  of  last  summer's  growth,  whose  place  is  but  five 
miles  distant  from  mine,  inland,  and  some  hundreds  of  yards  higher  above 
the  marine  level,  the  seed  being  of  his  own  growth,  and  apparently  per- 
fectly sound. 

In  fine,  gentlemen,  not  one  diseased  potato  have  I  yet  seen  in  my  crop, 
although  the  seed  from  which  they  were  grow^n  was  corrupted,  and  the 
old-fashioned  stimulants,  except  in  the  one  instance,  were  used  as  ma- 
nures ;  so  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  antagonist  principle,  I  must  con- 
sider this  chemical  compost  not  only  a  remedy,  but  a  preventive  of  the 
epidemical  potato  fungus. 

FuRiEY  IIaxl,  1846. 
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From  the  American  Farmer. 

THS  POTATO  SICKNESS. 

Correspondence  hehvcen  Mr,  FeteTf  British  consul  at  Fhiladelphia.  and  Mr. 
Gotven,  of  Mount  .^iri/,  on  the  subject  of  the  potato  rot. 

[Mr,  Gowen's  reply.] 

Mount  Airy,  Becemher  29-,  1S45. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Your  note  on  the  subject  of  *^  the  potato  rot"  dated 
Saturday,  did  not  reach  mc  at  Mount  Airy  (Sunday  intervening)  till  this 
morning,  Monday.  It  would  give  me  pleasure  to  oblige  you  fully  in  this 
matter,  did  time  permit  to  go  more  into  detail ;  but  the  brief  space  allotted 
for  a  reply  will  compel  me  to  be  as  concise  as  possible. 

I  hold  that  atmosp'ieric  influence  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  late  pervading 
rot  in  the  potato  ;  that  neither  manui'es  nor  condition  of  soils  could  have 
produced  the  calamity  ;  that  animalculpe  and  fungi  are  as  remote  from  it, 
(the  latter  ma,y  in  a  partial  manner  injure  a  potato  ])lant,)  as  they  would, 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  be  likely  to  injure  other  plants;  that  the 
rot  is  not  epidemic  ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  sound  or  partially 
sound  potatoes?  taken  from  a  diseased  crop  or  heap,  will,  if  planted,  pro- 
duce healthy,  sound  potatoes,  in  the  absence  of  the  cause  which  injured 
them  the  previous  season. 

I  would,  therefore,  encourage  the  farmers  to  cultivate  their  potatoes  as 
formerly,  choosing  the  soils  and  applying  the  manures  which  hitherto 
wei'e  found  best  adapted  to  their  culture;  forgetting  or  overlooking  the 
rot  altogether,  and  disregarding  the  nostrums  recommended  for  its  pre- 
vention :  the  potato  won't  bear  doctoring. 

The  weather  which  produces  rot  is  either  a  severe,  continuous  drought 
of  some  weeks'  standing,  thereby  prevejiting  the  natural  growth  and  ma- 
turity of  the  potato,  for  the  want  of  moisture,  or  very  hot  vreatlier,  bring- 
ing the  potato  to  a  premature  ripcpicss,  succeeded  by  wet,  sultry  weather, 
imnaturaily  spring-like,  ^vhich  provokes  the  tubers  to  perform  the  functions 
of  seed,  thereby  dissolving  the  connexion  between  them  and  their  vines ;  the 
vines  die  ;  the  roots  undergo  an  incipient  fermentation  preparatory  to  de- 
composition;  the  operation  of  budding  or  growing  is  checked  by  the  nat- 
ural autumnal  temperature  that  at  length  prevails,  ^vliich  arrests  tlie  potato 
in  its  work  of  producing;  and  hence  its  deterioration.  The  latter  condi- 
tion of  the  weather  is  the  prevailing  cause  of  the  rot. 

As  to  a  severe  and  continuous  drought,  ray  own  experience  points  to 
that  of  1858.  That  season  I  had  a  five-acre  patch  in  with  potatoes,  which 
did  not  pay  for  the  trouble  of  ta.king  them  out  of  the  ground.  They  were 
small,  ill-shaped,  bad  tasted,  poisonou^,  spotted,  and  black-hearted,  and 
rotted  in  the  cellar.  Potatoes  that  season  sold  as  high  as  $1  £5  and  Si  50 
per  bushel ;  not  a  bushel  of  good  potatoes  at  market  except  those  imported. 
Then  as  to  dry,  hot  weather,  succeeded  by  wet,  close,  over  spring-like  tem- 
perature, the  season  of  1843  is  in  point.  I  took  more  than  common  pains 
that  year  to  produce  a  surpassing  yield — equal,  at  least,  to  mj  famous  crop 
of  the  preceding  year,  which  was  over  440  bushels  to  tlie  acre,  field  cul- 
ture. My  seed  was  in  part  from  those  fine  potatoes,  and  in  part  from  some 
very  large,  sound  potatoes  imported  from  the  State  of  Maine.  On  taking 
out  the  crop  in  October,  the  whole  was  found  to  be  very  badly  diseased. 
The  weather  from  the  latter  part  of  June,  till  the  beginning  of  September, 
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was  mainly  hot — occasionally  very  hot  and  dry.  September  set  in  witli 
warm  rains,  thunder  storms,  and  gusts  ;  the  moisture  and  closeness  un- 
precedented. Fruit  trees  blossomed,  as  well  as  many  flowering  trees  and 
shrubs.  I  recollect  making  a  large  collection  ot*  flowers  from  tlie  magno- 
lias, some  of  Avhich  I  sent  to  the  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Inquirer.'^ 
My  potato  vines  looked  green  and  healthy  ;  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  they 
changed  color,  droo])cd,  and  died.  I  think  if  I  had  taken  out  the  potatoes 
at  that  juncture  tliey  would  have  proved  comparatively  good ;  but  they 
were  permitted  to  remain  quite  a  month  after,  when  they  were  found  badly 
rotted,  tainted,  and  almost  worthless. 

Now,  then,  as  to  the  epidemic.  In  1844,  I  planted  some  four  to  five 
acres  of  potatoes,  ihc  seed  of  ivhich  teas  jjriiicipally  culled  from  ihe  dis- 
eased crop  of  1843.  I  planted,  also,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  field, 
other  seed  of  very  sound  potatoes  brought  fj-om  Maine.  They  all  did 
equally  well.  /  coidd  discover  no  difference.  The  crop  was  a  very  fair 
one,  and  the  quality  unexceptionable*in  every  respect,  I  do  not  mean  by 
this  to  encourage  the  planting  of  diseased  or  doubtful  potatoes.  It  is  safer 
to  plant  sound  and  perfect  ones  ;  but  I  am  strong  in  the  opinion  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  a  diseased  or  tainted  potato  producing  diseased  or  tainted 
potato.  It  may,  from  its  want  of  vitality,  be  very  unproductive,  make 
feeble  shoots,  the  same  as  decayed  potatoes  from  on  shipboard,  after  a  long 
voyage  ;  the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  vessel's  hold  having  caused  them  ta 
send  out  enormous  shoots,  impairing  their  vigor,  and  producing  rot.  Such 
potatoes,  when  planted,  never  produce  well  as  to  size  and  tjuality  ;  but  I 
liave  yet  to  learn  that  tliey  ever  produced  a  diseased  potato. 

Mucli  has  been  said  of  potatoes  becoming  feeble  and  sickly  from  long 
and  constant  planting.  Tliere  may  be  something  in  this  ;  time  will  not 
permit  me  to  examine  it  novr.  I  have,  however,  numerous  sorts  of  seed- 
lings  produce(|  from  the  apples  of  my  very  fine  crop  of  1842.  I  shall 
take  occasion  to  present  you  with  a  few^  to  send  to  some  of  your  friends 
abroad. 

By  this  you  will  sec  that  I  can  offer  no  remedy  or  preventive  for  the 
rot.  He  that  tempers  the  winds  to  tlie  shorn  lamb  can  only  control  it. 
Should  it  again  visit  us,  we  can  only  exercise  our  best  judgment  by  taking 
out  the  potatoes  early — as  soon  as  they  exhibit  signs  of  decay ;  laying 
them  in  thin  layers,  in  dry,  cool  situations,  or  otherwise,  as  circumstances 
may  justify.  Let  the  farmers  go  on  and  plant  in  confidence,  as  their  best 
experience  may  teach,  trusting,  for  the  abundant  yield,  to  that  Providence 
who  sendeth  the  early  and  the  latter  rain. 

Very  respectfully,  your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

■   JAMES  GOWEN. 

William  Peter,  Esq., 

Her  Britannic  Majesty^ s  Consuly  Philadelphia, 
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APPENDIX  No.  6. 


POTATO  RO^f  IN  EUROPE. 

From  the  (London)  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette,  of  Aug.  16,  1845. 
POTATO  BLIGHT. 

A  bligbt  of  unusual  cliaracterj  ^^liicli  almost  invariably  alTects  the  pota- 
toes in  this  island^  having  been  the  last  few  days  brought  to  my  notice  by 
several  gardeners,  I  am  induced  at  once  to  lay  before  the  readers  of  the 
Chronicle  such  observations  as  I  he.ve  yet  been  able  to  make  on  the  subjectj. 
"being  desirous  to  know  whether  this  plague  be  in  reality,  as  it  is  here  sup- 
posed, an  entirely  new  one;  whether  it  be  local  or  general  in  other  parts 
i)f  the  Kingdom;  and  principally,  and  lastlj^  what  is  the  best  course  to 
pursue  where  it  has  made  its  appearance.  The  first  appearance  is  a  dark 
spot  on  the  margin  of  the  leaf,  which  withers  the  leafj  and  spreads  rapidly 
to  the  stem.  The  discoloration  soon  extends  along  the  stem  in  the  course 
of  the  vessels,  and  the  whole  plant  rapidly  becomes  blacky  so  that  within 
three  days  after  a  plant  is  attacked  it  has  become  totally  destroyed.  With 
this  appearance  in  the  upper  part,  there  co-exists  a  fatal  change  in  the  tu- 
bers :  they  become  likewise  spotted,  at  first,  near  the  eyes  on  the  upper 
surface;  the  cuticle  separates,  the  substance  becomes  fripJ)Ie,  and  the 
change' soon  spreads  througiiout  tlse  whole  potato.  All  situations,  whether 
liigh  or  low,  and  whatever  the  nature  of  the  soil,  appear  to  be  equally  vis- 
ited. The  attack  on  the  plant  appears  invariably  to  commence  in  the  leaf, 
and  not  in  the  stem  ;  and  the  spot  commences  at  the  margin,  corrugating 
the  leaf  as  it  spreads.  It  is  black  on  the  upper  surface,  but  on  the  lower 
surface,  though  black  in  the  centre,  it  is  whitish  or  gray  in  the  margin,  but 
neither  minute  insects  nor  fungi  can  be  seen  with  a  strong  lens.  That,  as 
regards  the  green  portion,  the  leaf  is  affected  before  the  stem,  I  am  quite 
clear ;  but  the  question  arises,  is  the  disease  in  the  root  and  tuber  the  cause 
or  consequence  of  the  above  change?  I  believe  the  latter  to  be  the  case, 
from  all  the  instances  I  have  examined  ;  and  in  one  instance  in  particular^ 
"where  from  ripeness  the  greens  were  on  the  point  of  withering  when  at- 
tacked, the  affection  did  not  at  all  extend  to  the  roots.  The  change  which 
takes  place  in  the  tuber  is  as  follows  :  The  first  appearance  resembles  a 
severe  burn ;  the  root  turning  gray  or  asli-colored,  and  the  cuticle  coming 
off.  When  the  change  has  become  considerable,  I  am  told  that  the  vege- 
table has  a  pungent  and  nauseous  taste,  and  it  is  reported  to  have  been  in- 
jurious to  pigs ;  but  on  this  point  I  have  no  certain  information.  So  oni- 
"versal  is  the  evil  that  the  consequences  are  likely  to  be  very  serious,  as,  in 
a  long  journey  on  horse-back,  1  have  this  day  carefiilly  w  atched  every  po- 
tato ground  as  I  passed  along,  and  not  one  could  I  see  uninjured. 

•  T.  BELL  SALl'EH,  M.  D. 

Isle  oe  Wight. 


From  the  Maik  Lane  Express. 

But  the  great  distress  of  the  farmer  is  the  total  failure  of  the  potato  crop. 
Up  to  Monday  last  the  promise  was  t'le  most  abundant  ever  known—the 
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-whole  looked  liealtliy.  In  one  niglit  the  misclnef  was  done  ;  tlie  whole  of 
the  stalk  and  leaf  tiU'ncd  as  black  as  your  hat,  and  the  potatoes  rotted  in 
the  ground.  Tliis  is  a  sad  state  of  tilings  ;  and  the  general  opinion  is, 
that  sufficient  will  nut  be  saved  of  t!ie  crop  for  seed.  A  friend  of  niine 
has  just  rctui-ncd  from  n  visit  in  France.  He  says,  in  the  whole  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Bi'ittany  t!je  ci'op  is  a  total  failure — the  damage  done  in  one 
night.  They  attribute  it  tliere  to  frost.  Here  the  farmers  say  that  after 
heavy  rain,  and  so  lo:jg  continued,  and  hot  weather  set  in,  the  ground 
heats  tiie  potato.  1  believe  this  to  be  true,  as  it  begins  to  blacken  at  the 
foot  of  the  stalk.  It  iias  been  very  iiot  to-day ;  tlie  farmers  fetir,  from 
the  great  heat,  the  grain  will  shrivel  much. 
GuEUXSEY,  August  16. 


From  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  August  23, 1845. 
A  fatal  malady  has  broken  out  among  the  potato  crop.  On  all  sides  we 
liear  of  the  destruction  that  has  overtaken  this  valuable  product,  except- 
ing in  the  north  of  Ejigland.  In  Belgium,  the  fields  are  said  to  have  been 
entirely  desolated.  There  is  liardly  a  sound  sample  in  Covent  Gardeii 
market.  In  fact  the  murrain  seems  to  have  been  transferred  from  cattle 
to  potatoes. 

Di'.  Bell  Salter  last  week  called  attention  to  the  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
order as  manifested  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  we  this  week  print  many 
other  coinmunicatiojis  on  the  siibjcct,  concerning  which  we  have  very  nu- 
merous letters.  Tiie  disease  consists  in  a  gradual  decay  of  the  leaves 
and  stem,  which  become  a  putrid  mass,  and  the  tubers  are  affected  by  de- 
grees in  a  similar  way.  The  first  obvious  sign  is  the  appearance,  on  the 
edge  of  tlie  leaf,  of  a  black  spot,  whicjj  gradually  spreads  ;  then  gangrene 
attacks  the  haulm,  and  in  a  fe  w  days  the  latter  is  decayed,  emitting  a  pe- 
culiar and  rather  offensive  odor.  When  it  is  severe,  the  tubers  also  decay ; 
in  other  cases  they  ai^  comparatively  uninjured. 

The  cause  of  this  calamity  is,  we  think,  clearly  traceable  to  tlie  season. 
During  all  the  first  week  of  August,  the  temperature  has  been  cold,  from 
two  to  tlirec  degrees  below  tiie  average  ;  we  have  had  incessant  rain,  and 
no  sunshine,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  that  such  a  continuation  of 
circumstances  should  have  produced  any  otiier  result,  all  things  considered, 

Tfie  potato  absorbs  a  very  large  quantity  of  water.  Its  whole  constrac- 
ftion  is  framed  with  a  view  to  its  doing  so  ;  and  its  broad  succulent  leaves 
\rQ  provided  in  order  to  enable  it  to  part  with  this  water.  But  a  low  tem- 
perature is  unfavorable  to  the  motion,  of  the  fluids,  or  to  the  action  of  the 
cells  of  the  piant ;  aiid,  moreover,  sunlight  is  required  in  order  to  enable 
the  water  sent  Into  tiie  leaves  to  be  perspired.  In  feeble  light,  the  amount 
of  perspiration  from  a  plant  is  compai-atively  small  ;  in  bright  sunshine,  it 
is  copious  ;  in  fact,  the  amount  of  perspiration  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  light  that  falls  upon  a  leaf.  At  night,  or  in  darkness,  there  is 
no  appreciable  action  of  this  kind.  During  the  present  season,  all  this 
important  class  of  functions  lias  been  deranged.  The  potatoes  have  been 
compelled  to  absorb  an  unusual  quantity  of  water;  tlie  lowness  of  tempera- 
ture has  prevented  their  digesting  it,  and  the  absence  of  sunlight  has  ren- 
1  dercd  it  impossible  for  them  to  get  rid  of  it  by  perspiration.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  necessarily  stagnated  in  their  interior ;  and  the  inevitable.. 
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result  of  that  was  rot,  for  a  reason  to  be  presently  explained.  If  the  first 
days  of  July  had  not  been  suddenly  hot,  it  would  not  have  happened ; 
if  we  had  had  sunlight  with  rain,  it  would  not  have  happened;  and  per- 
haps it  would  not  have  occurred  had  the  temperature  been  high,  instead 
of  low,  even  although  the  sun  did  not  shine,  and  rain  fell  incessantly.  It  is 
the  combination  of  untoward  circumstances  that  has  produced  the  mischief. 

Although  we  first  see  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  in  the  leaves,  and 
then  in  the  haulm,  yet  we  believe  that  it  commences  under  ground,  in  that 
part  of  the  haulm  which  is  just  above  the  old  set.  There,  water  collects 
the  most;  there,  the  temperature  is  lowest;  and  there,  the  old  set  itself, 
acting  like  a  sponge,  and  itself  decaying,  feeds  the  live  stem  with  semi- 
putrid  matter. 

It  may  be  urged,  perhaps,  in  opposition  to  this  explanation,  that  potatoes 
thrive  very  well  in  districts  whose  summers  are  usually  as  unfavorable  as 
this  has  been  ;  as,  for  example,  the  cold  parts  of  Scotland.  And  that  is 
doubtless  true.  But  in  those  climates  the  potato  grows  slowly;  its  tissue 
becomes  thoroughly  organized  as  it  proceeds,  and  it  is  not  liable  to  be  acted 
on  by  accumulated  moisture.  There,  no  predisposing  cause  exists.  But 
in  England,  the  potato  was  predisposed  to  take  the  disease  which  is  de- 
stroying it,  by  the  unusual  vrarmth  of  the  beginning  of  July  suddenly  suc- 
ceeding a  period  of  cold,  ungenial  weather ;  at  titat  time  the  temperature 
of  the  soil  near  London  Vi^as  betvreen  60°  and  68° ;  the  pstatoes  grew  ex- 
cessively fast,  their  tissue  was  soft  and  unconsolidated,  filled  with  azotizet! 
matter,  as  all  such  tissue  always  is,  and  peculiarly  liable  to  run  into  a  state 
of  rottenness.  They  have  never  had  the  means  of  consolidating  their  tis- 
sue, but  the  tendency  to  putrefaction  has  continued  almost  unchecked  ever 
since  the  sixteenth  of  July,  when  the  cold  and  unfavorable  weather  first 
began  to  declare  itself:  tlie  tendency  lias  increased,  and  at  last  accumulated 
so  far  as  to  terminate  in  absolute  decay.  This  is  strikingly  illustrated  in. 
those  cases  where,  in  consequence  of  the  badness  of  tlie  soil,  the  potatoes 
made  no  considerable  progress  in  July,  but  continued  stunted  and  unprom- 
ising, notwithstanding  the  warm  vfcatlier.  In  such  places — and  wx  have 
one  beneath  our  eye — not  a  trace  of  rot  is  to  be  found. 

Tiie  mischief,  although  very  general,  is  not  universal.  It  is,  liowevcr, 
appearing  in  some  of  the  gardens  around  London ;  and  it  has  begun  to 
attack  a  field  near  ourselves,  on  the  London  clay,  which,  as  it  offers  what 
we  think  a  good  illustration  of  the  Vvay  in  which  the  potato  crop  is  affected 
hy  such  a  season  as  this,  we  shall  proceed  to  describe.  The  field  is 
bounded  on  two  sides  by  a  deep  ditch,  newly  cut,  and  on  the  others  by  a 
hard  roadway.  It  was  last  year  a  pasture.  During  the  autumn,  it  was 
trenched  three  spit  deep,  but  in  such  a  way  that  the  turf  was  turned  dowa 
about  a  spit  below  the  surface.  It  w^as  planted  partly  in  December,  and 
partly  in  April.  Here,  on  this  cold  soil,  lying  on  a  dead  level,  v,itli 
scarcely  any  means  of  effectual  drainage,  the  potato  murrain  miglit  have 
been  expected  ;  and  here  it  has  made  its  appeararice,  but  not  to  any  great 
extent.  Symptoms  are  discoverable  here  and  there  ;  but  only  in  one  place 
has  the  haulm  actually  decayed.  That  plaoe  v.  as  a  low  part  of  the  field, 
and  had  been  made  up  with  road  sand  and  similar  rubbisii,  very  rententive 
of  water.  Elsewhere  the  leaves  are  yellow-  -an  invariable  symptom  of  an 
over-cold  and  damp  land.  In  situations  better  drained,  as,  for  example, 
all  along  the  ditch,  the  foliage  is  green,  vigorous,  and  healthy. 

Here,  then,  w^e  find  what  we  look  upon  as  good  evidence  of  the  justice 
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of  the  opinion  which  vrc  liave  ventured  to  express  Jis  to  the  cause  of  the 
pestilence  in  question.  The  whole  crop  is  not  attacked,  hecause,  although 
the  land  is  ill-drriined,  yet  the  recent  trenching,  and  tlie  decaying  turf 
just  helowthe  potatoes,  have  heen  sufficient  to  carry  off  tlic  water.  Where 
it  was  otlierwise,  (that  is,  where  road  sand  was  thrown  down  to  some 
depth,  ai-id  consequently  the  turf  drainage  annihilated,)  there,  and  there 
only,  the  disease  appears. 

We  should  he  much  ohliged  to  our  correspondents  if  they  would  ex- 
amine closely  into  the  state  of  the  ground  wlicre  their  potatoes  ai'e  grow- 
ing; for  if  water  lodging  in  tlie  grodnd  is  the  cause,  then  thorough  drain- 
age will  be  the  preventive  in  future  years.  That  excessive  wet,  in  a  cold 
soii,  is  the  cause,  connected  with  the  other  circumstances  already  alluded 
to,  is,  we  think,  conclusively  proved  by  potatoes  from  Bennenden,  in  Kent, 
wiiich  are  half  rotten.  Now  tliese  potatoes  had  already  burst,  from  the 
quantity  of  water  tliey  contained  ;  but  the  wounds  so  produced  liad  healed 
up,  and  now  they  are  perishing  from  murrain.  We  infer,  from  these  ex- 
amples, that  at  Benncnden,  even  in  the  warm  and  comparatively  sunny 
days  of  July,  the  tubers  were  injured  by  excessive  wet  ;  but,  on  that  oc- 
ca^sion,  it  did  not  end  in  putrefaction  ;  that  form  of  tlie  disease  did  not 
come  on  till  the  cold,  gloomy,  watery  days  of  August^  and  after  the  forced 
growth  of  July. 

Since  vvriting  thus  far,  the  post  has  brought  a  fresh  supply  of  informa- 
tion— among  which  are  letters  from  Dr.  Eeli  Salter  and  Mr.  Gifford,  a 
Jersey  geatleman.  The  former  states  that  the  disease  has  become  modi- 
fied, and  ceases  to  run  its  course  so  rapidly.  During  the  last  week  we 
have  hfid  a  YittlQ  sunshine,  and  a  cessatiiin  of  rain.  Mr.  Gilford's  remarks 
coincide  vrith  the  views  above  expressed. 

As  to  cure  i'or  tins  distemper,  there  is  none.  One  of  our  correspond- 
ents is  angry  at  our  not  telling  the  public  how  to  stop  it ;  but  he  ought  to 
consider  that  man  has  no  power  to  arrest  the  dispensations  of  Providence. 
We  are  visited  by  a  great  calamity,  wltich  we  must  bear.  At  the  same 
time,  although  it  is  not  within  human  means  to  alter  the  course  of  the 
seasons,  or  to  prevent  the  maladies  attendant  on  them,  yet  prudence  may 
perhaps  suggest  some  alleviation  of  the  evil.  Should  we  have  fine  w^ea- 
ther,  the  disease  will  probably  disappear;  should  rain  and  cold  continue, 
it  will  spread.  In  the  It-tter  case,  the  only  thing  to  be  done  will  be  to  dig 
up  the  crop  immediately.  Much  loss  will  be  tlius  sustained,  and  the  qual- 
ity of  late  potatoes  will  be  bad;  but  the  loss  will  be  less  than  to  let 
the  potatoes  all  rot  in  the  cold  ground  ;  and  we  conceive  that  some  of  the 
crop  will  be  eatable,  though  not  what  could  be  wislied.  We  iind  that,  iu 
some  districts,  the  haulm  has  been  mowed  down  by  way  of  stopping  the 
mischief,  (and  this  may  be  judicious  as  a  temporary  expedient ;)  but  we 
fear  that  no  real  advantage  can  be  expected  from  any  other  course  than 
digging  up,  drying,  and  sorting  over  the  produce. 

Altltough  the  potatoes  taken  up  thus  early  will  suffer  in  quality  from 
their  unripeness,  yet  even  this  evil  may  be  partially  remedied  by  putting 
them  in  heaps  consisting  of  alternate  layers  of  dry  earth  and  tubers.  In 
such  a  situation  it  is  probable  that  no  further  decay  will  take  jdace;  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  ripening  process  v/ill  continue  to  proceed,  although 
less  effectively  than  under  natural  circumstances.  We  may  add,  that  such 
late  potatoes  as  we  have  examined  are  much  more  advanced  towards  ripe- 
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ness  than  might  be  supposed.  They  are  already  very  full  of  starch,  and 
their  gumoiy  matter  is  disappeariiig  fast. 

We  should  be  very  glad  to  know  how  far  the  observations  of  others 
cosiiirm  or  contradict  our  suggestion,  that  thorough  drainage  prevents  ihe 
appearance  of  the  potato  murrain.  "We  sliould  also  wish  to  know  whetiier 
it  has  appeared  in  the  cold  parts  of  the  kingdom.  If  not,  the  potato  har- 
vest in  the  north  bids  fair  to  be  as  profitable  to  the  gardeners  there,  as  it 
is  ruinous  to  those  in  the  south ;  and  holders  will  do  vfeli  to  ascertain  the 
value  of  their  potatoes  in  London  before  they  sell. 

As  to  the  fitness  of  decayed  potatoes  for  food,  we  doubt  extremely  the 
prudence  of  using  them,  if  the  disease  is  more  than  skin  deep,  so  that  it 
may  be  pared  away.  Putrid  matter  of  any  kind  (or  even  matter  approach- 
ing putridity)  is  unfit  for  being  introduced  into  the  stomach,  and  has  very 
&ften  proved  fatal.  The  Belgian  police,  acting  upon  this  well-known  fact, 
have  been  destroying  the  decayed  potatoes  in  the  public  markets  of  Ant- 
werp; and  they  have  acted  wisely. — [Editorial.] 


From  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  August  23, 1845. 

1  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  pestilence  mentioned  by  Dr.  Salter,  which 
has  seized  the  potato  crop  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  has  also  done  a  deal  of 
damage  to  our  potato  crops  in  the  island  of  Jersey  ;  but,  thank  Heaven, 
not  as  yet  to  the  extent  mentioned  by  your  correspondents.  About  three 
weeks  ago  I  first  perceived  the  mischief  in  a  potato  field  of  mine,  (about 
an  acre,)  and  I  at  once  attributed  it  to  the  easterly  winds,  and  took  no 
more  notice  of  it ;  but  a  fevr  days  after,  seeing  the  fields  of  my  neighbors 
in  the  same  plight,  and  having  taken  notice  that  those  parts  of  thb  fields 
which  were  most  sheltered  from  these  winds  had  not  escaped  the  disease, 
I  concluded  tha.t  it  must  be  attributed  to  other  causes,  as  yet  unknown. 
Having  remarked  that  the  places  most  affected  were  under  tlie  hedges 
and  in  the  coldest  parts  of  the  fields,  where  the  sun  had  less  power,  and 
that  those  parts  v,here  the  sun  had  full  play  the  crop  had  sulTered  less,  I 
think  that  it  vvill  be  found,  after  a  serious  investigation,  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  misc]iief  must  be  attributed  to  the  very  wet  season,  and  to  the  cold 
nights  which  we  have  had  all  through  the  summer.  With  us,  tlie  tubers 
have  not  yet  sulTered.  1  dug  a  few  roots  the  other  day,  and  though  un- 
ripe, they  were  found  very  good.  So  far  as  the  leaf  and  the  stems  go,  the 
disease  seems  to  be  the  same  as  mentioned  by  Dr.  Salter,  and  it  seems  to 
be  universal  through  our  island. 

mCHARD  GIFFGRD. 

Jersey.  / 

P.  S. — I  have  potatoes  in  a  field  (hilly  ground)  vvhere  the  sun  strikes 
ail  daylong,  which  shows  no  symptom  of  tlie  disease;  and  this,  accord- 
ing to  my  opinion,  goes  far  to  prove  that  tl^e  state  of  the  atmosphere 
through  the  summer  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  bringing  the  dreadfiai 
calamity  complained  of.  E.  G. 

The  perusal  of  the  article  on  potato  blight  induces  me  to  trouble  you 
with  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject. 
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x\bout  ten  days  ago,  I  first  noticed  a  brown  spot  or  niai'k  on  the  rnargm 
of  some  of  my  potato  leaves.  On  examinjition,  1  also  found  sj)ots  of  fi 
similar  color  on  tlic  stalk  ;  but  on  trying  the  roots  or  tubers  of  several 
sorts,  I  could  find  no  ])ercepTibIe  disease  or  injury.  This  morning  I  have 
been  induced  to  examine  a  variety  of  sorts  in  dilFerent  situations  and  soils  : 
1st,  asli-leaved  kidneys;  2d,  Julys;  3d,  Fox's  or  Cox's  seedling:  4th. 
peeler  ;  5th.  Lancasliire  red  ;  6th^  Canada  pine  ;  7th,  a  potato  kindly  sent 
me  by  Dr.  Henderson  ;  and,  8th,  mange!-v/urtse].  All  the  sorts,  in  all 
the  situations,  appear  to  be  similarly  aircctcd,  except  number  8,  v/hich  has 
up  to  this  day  almost  entirely  escaped,  though  the  fatal  spot  is  occasion- 
ally perceptible  on  the  leaf,  tlie  plant  growing  very  luxuriantly.  I  may 
add  that  evei'y  ];lot  in  my  allotment  field,  under  every  variation  of  culture, 
is  in  the  same  sad  condition,  and  the  neighboring  farmers  make  a  similar 
report.  I  observe  here  that  the  cesitre  of  the  plots  has  been  first  affected  : 
that  haulm  smells  remarkably  like  new  m?d©  hay,  and  the  whole  of  the 
mischief  above  ground  is  done  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days,  i  can- 
not, however,  ascertain  that  as  yet  any  injury  whatever  lias  been  done  to 
the  tubers  in  either  of  the  sorts  I  have  mentioned,  whether  early  or  late. 
It  is  true  that  I  found  a  few  of  my  Julys  slightly  diseased  on  the  outside, 
but  not  more  so  than  frequently  happens,  and  certainly  not  sufficients 
per  se,  to  attract  notice  or  remark.  My  gardener  calls  the  disease  the 
dry  rot.  PE'/rWOHTH. 


From  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  August  30,  1845. 

Another  week  has  adiled  little  to  what  v/e  know  about  the  potato  mur- 
rain, but  that  little  is  important. 

In  the  first  place,  we  ap])ear  to  liave  been  right  in  supposi?ig  the  dis- 
temper to  have  CwMsfmed  its  attacks  mainly  to  the  southern  parts  of  the 
country.  Vve  hear  nothing  about  it  in  the  north,  and  Mr.  Berkeley  writes 
that  I^e  cannot  find  a  trace  of  it  in  his  part  of  Nottinghamshire. 
^  As  we  anticipated,  its  virulence,  too^  seems  to  have  abated,  and  we  fee! 
warranted  in  the  Iiope  that  the  worst  is  over;  that  is  to  say,  that  no  more 
tubers  will  be  attacked  than  those  in  which  the  distemper  has  already  mari- 
ifested  itself.  But  we  fear  tliat  their  number  is  far  beyond  what  is  imag- 
ined. It  is  certainly  gi^eater  in  the  places  we  have  personally  inspected  than 
we  anticipated.  We  have  this  morning  been  examining  a  field  in  whick 
the  pest  has  assumed  a  comparatively  mild  form,  and  we  find  that  among 
bread-fruits  six  in  nine,  among  Jersey  lihies  ail  or  nearly  so,  and  among 
Dr.  Henderson's  black  Scotch  potato  a  large  proportion,  indicate  unequiv- 
ocal signs  of  its  presence.  It  is  not,  liowever,  easy  to  discover  it  in  the 
<iark  colored  potatoes  without  cutting  tl^em,  and  therefore  we  speak  doubt- 
ingly  as  to  them.  In  the  bread-fruits  it  appears  in  tlie  form  of  dull,  livid 
patches  or  specks,  looking  much  like  contused  flesh,  or,  to  use  a  familiar 
comparison,  like  tlje  skin  round  a  blackericd  eye  when  it  is  beginrang  to  re- 
cover its  natural  color.  This  appearance  is,  however,  not  to  be  seen  plainly, 
unless  the  potatoes  are  waslied.  A  little  eartii,  or  even  the  skin  adhering 
to  the  potatoes,  hides  it  ;  and  this  deceived  us  on  our  first  inspection. 

We  fear  that  every  potato  which  is  affected,  in  ever  so  small  a  degree,  is 
lost ;  for  we  have  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  disease  is  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  canker,  eating  do\^'n  into  the  flesh.    At  least,  we  lind  that  pota- 
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toes  wliicli  a  week  ago  were  taken  out  of  tlie  ground  and  placed  m  tbe 
dark,  on  tlie  floor  of  a  dry  stable,  are  infinitely  worse  than  they  were.  It 
is  this  wiiicli  leads  iis  to  suppose  tliat  every  potato,  in  ever  so  small  a  de- 
gree toadied,  will  i*apidly  decay.  This  is,  unfortunately,  rendered  the  more 
probable  by  the  appearance  of  a  kind  of  mouldiness,  Kientioned  elsewhere 
by  Mr.  Berkeley,  whic?i  appears  on  the  cankered  spots,  and  which  will  no 
doubt  add  greatly  to  the  mischief,  though  we  are  quite  persuaded  that  it  is 
the  consequence  and  not  the  cause  of  it. 

The  cause  is,  we  think,  beyond  all  doubt  that  which  we  last  Y\'eek  sug- 
gested— excessive  wet,  and  a  low  temperature,  acting  upon  the  debilitated 
organization  of  a  haulm,  which  sudden  wai-mth  had  forced  into  preturnat- 
ural  vigor.  Some  of  our  correspondents  think,  indeed,  that  the  spot  in  the 
leaf  is  the  cause;  that  it  is  cold,  or  some  other  tiling,  acting  upon  the 
foliage,  which  has  caused  a  disease  which  spreads  downwards.  If  we  may 
be  certain  of  any  thing,  when  considering  the  obscure  phenomena  con- 
nected v/ith  vegetable  disease,  we  may  be  certain  th.attJiis  is  not  so.  The 
evil  always  begins  next  to  the  old  set,  and  under  ground  ;  then  the  haulai 
becomes  brown,  and  rots.  The  spots  in  the  leaves  are  merely  the  symp- 
toms of  the  under-ground  malady.  It  is  only  necessary  to  take  up  a  few 
patches  of  sound  and  unsound  potatoes  to  he  convinced  of  this.  In  fact, 
in  some  places  it  vvill  be  found  that  when  the  attack  on  the  stem  beneath 
the  ground  has  been  slight,  no  indication  of  its  presence  is  traceable  in 
the  foliage.  We  suspect,  irideed,  tliat  in  every  case  the  potato  straw  has 
heen  damaged  above  the  old  set  ;  for  where  potatoes  are  perfectly  sound 
they  now  seem  to  liave  Uttie  communication  vvith  the  parent — to  have 
ceased  grov\ing  ;  and  the  sound  parts  of  the  haulm  are  here  and  there 
throwing  out  a  fresli  crop  of  potatoes,  novr  about  a  week  old. 

Of  course  the  grand  point  to  settle  is,  what  can  now  be  done  ?  hen 
the  mischief  is  severe — nothing.  We  should  abandon  the  crop  to  its  fate,, 
and  plough  up  the  field  if  time  will  permit.  This  is,  however,  not  very 
important,  because  v.e  do  not  appreheiid  tisat  the  rotten  potatoes  will  leave 
any  contagion  in  the  ground,  unless  it  be  for  another  crop  of  the  same  kind. 
We  certainly  should  not  like  to  grow  jjotatocs  in  such  fields  next  year; 
otherwise,  we  presume  th^at  tlie  decayed  tubers  will  act  like  any  other  de- 
cayed matter,  and  manure  the  laild. 

Is  there  any  gaiti  in  mowing  off  the  haulm  that  remairis,  when  the 
disease  is  less  severe  ?  If  we  thought  that  such  haulm  was  at  all  in 
communication  with  tlie  potatoes  themselves,  we  should  say,  cut  it  off  by 
all  means.  But  the  cords  of  union  are  apparently  broken ;  and  if  so, 
there  seems  at  first  to  be  no  advantage  in  removing  it.  If.  however, 
what  remains  of  the  foliage  is  still  in  communication  with  the  sound 
potatoes,  it  will  affect  them,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  it  is  a  wise  pre- 
cautionary measure  to  mow  the  haulm  down.  Its  remaining  can  do  no 
good  :  and  at  all  events,  cutting  it  off  Vv  ill  do  something  towards  enabling 
the  ground  to  become  dry. 

^  #  k  #  #  ^  • 

Upon  the  whole,  vre  suspect  tliat  the  potato  growers  vrill  be  compelled 
to  leave  their  crop  to  their  fate  until  harvest  is  more  advaiiced. 

Can  the  decay  be  arrested  in  those  potatoes  in  v.  hich  it:  is  now  manifest- 
ing itself  ?  That  is  anotlier  ar.d  must  important  inquiry,  to  which  the  nov- 
elty of  the  distemper  renders  it  impossible  to  give  any  thing  more  than  a 
conjectural  answer.   For  ourselves,  we  fear  that  external  applications,  like;- 
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lime,  wliitewash,  or  cliarcoal  powder,  will  be  inefficacious — for  this  reason, 
that  the  disease  cuts  into  t!ie  core  of  the  potato,  and  the  action  of  all  such 
substances,  if  of  any  advantage  whatever,  will  be  merely  on  the  surface. 

#  #  #  #  #  ^= 

Suppose  that  infrcted  cankered  pieces  were  cut  out,  and  the  wouiu! 
dressed  in  quick-lime  or  whitewash  ;  would  that  stop  it  ?  The  plan  may 
be  tried.  One  thing,  and  one  only,  strikes  us  as  a  probable  remedy,  and 
that  is,  destroying  the  vitality  of  the  potato  by  driving  off  its  moisture. 
This  may  be  done  by  kiln-di-ying,  and  we  fear  by  m)  other  means.  It 
might  be  worth  tlie  while  of  those  who  have  the  means  to  try  this  experi- 
ment, and  if  it  should  produce  any  advantage  this  year,  it  may  be  useful 
to  know^  of  it  in  case  we  should  again  be  exposed  to  such  a  melancholy 
visitation.  *  #  # 

If  it  is  any  consolation  to  potato  grow-ers  to  know  that  they  do  not 
stand  alone  in  their  misfortune,  we  can  add  that  acres  of  pickling  cucum- 
bers have  gone  off  in  the  same  manner,  from  the  same  cause,  and  with  the 
same  symptoms.  We  have  now  before  us  a  gourd,  whose  roots  and  main 
stem  seem  to  have  pcrisiicd  about  a  montii  since;  but  the  plant  has  not 
died,  because  the  succulent  steins  have  thrown  out  fresh  roots  from  the 
joints.  The  same  tiling  is  happening  to  potatoes,  but,  from  the  lateness 
of  the  season,  w^e  fear  to  no  practical  purpose.  '^'^  * 

[Editorial] 

We  find  the  potato  crop  in  this  neighborhood  (Havant)  is  also  affected, 
hut  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  your  columns  describe  the  injury  to  have 
been  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  On  digging  up  the  roots,  tlse  tubers  nearest 
the  surface  of  the  ground  are,  in  general,  the  only  ones  affected,  though  in 
some  plants  the  injury  extends  throughout  tlie  potatoes  belonging  to  that 
root ;  but  where  it  does  not  so  extend,  t!ie  rest  of  the  tubers  appear  per- 
fectly well  grown  and  liealthy.  It  certainly  is  not  a  disease  of  the  root, 
but  appears  to  be  the  consequence  of  injury  done  to  tiie  haulm  and  leaf. 
Is  not  the  cause  to  be  attributed  to  t!ie  severe  winds  and  white  frosts  ex- 
perienced a  short  time  ago  injuring  all  above  tiie  ground,  and  preventing 
the  vessels  of  the  plajit  from  dra,wing  up  the  juices  from  the  roots,  and 
these  tubers,  full  of  stagnated  ffuid,  immediately  decaying  ?  Supposing 
this  to  fee  correct ;  I  have  practised  tlie  cutting  off  the  haulm,  with  a  reap- 
ing hook,  about  one  inch  between  the  earth,  into  where  the  frost  and 
winds  might  be  supposed  not  to  have  injured  the  vessels  of  the  plants^ 
hoping  by  these  means  to  induce  them  to  bleed,  and  thereby  relieve  the 
tubers  of  their  stagnated  lluids.  This  is  not  capable  of  curi;ig  the  injured  ; 
but  it  might  probably  prevent  other  tuliers  from  beco  siing  afiected.  I 
also  suppose  that  if  nature  foi*m  a  leaf  from  this  proceeding,  the  potato 
will  certainly  be  saved  ;  and  if  a  leaf  be  i]ot  formed,  then,  by  leaving  the 
potato  iin  extra  time  in  the  ground,  the  tubers  not  affected  might  ripen 
and  become  v,  hclesome  food  ;  whicli  they  cannot  be  if  not  allowed  to  fully 
ripen. 

K.  S. 


I  have  reason  to  believe  that  you  are  perfectly  correct  in  ascribing  the 
potato  disease  to  excess  of  moisture  in  the  plant,  consequent  on  the  late 
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continual  rain  and  absence  of  suii-Iiglit,  and  tbat  it  has  been  greatly  ag- 
gravated by  a  too  retentive  soil.  Our  gai'den  is,  from  its  locality  and  the 
nature  of  its  sub-soil,  so  thoroughly  drained,  that  in  most  summers  vre 
suffer  excessively  from  drought ;  and,  thougli  the  naulm  of  the  potatoes 
grown  in  it  is  oiore  or  less  affected,  the  tubers  themselves  are  compai^a- 
tively  uninjured  ;  while  in  a  piece  of  ground  apart  from  the  garden,  hay- 
ing a  stiif  clayey  sub-soil,  the'disease  has  been  mnch  more  violent.  I  am 
also  inclined  to  agree  with  you  in  connecting  with  the  disease  the  sudden 
heat  of  the  end  of  June  and  beginning  of  July,  as  in  a  piece  of  Dutch  po- 
tatoes, which  w  as  not  planted  before  that  time,  scarcely  a  symptom  of  the 
disease  is  perceptible.  I  may  also  remark,  that,  in  the  garden,  the  disease 
originated  in  a  part  of  the  potato  ground  which  is  shaded  by  a  large  ap- 
ple tree,  so  that  for  a  time  the  outline  of  the  blackened  haulm  exactly 
represented  the  shadow  of  the  tree. 

OxoN.  E.  J. 


I  haye  this  morning  received  from  Dr.  Montague,  of  Paris,  some  leaves 
affected  with  the  mildevr,  together  w  ith  an  admirable  analysis  of  it,  and  it 
proves  to  be  a  minute  mould  of  the  genus  Botrytls,  very  greatly  resem- 
bling that  V*  hich  is  so  very  common  on  the  Shepherd's  Purse,  especially 
on  those  plants  which  are  attacked  by  the  \yhiLe  uredo.  It  is  also  allied 
to  Botrytls  dcE^trurtorj  f  Beck.)  which  is  occasionally  a  perfect  pest  amongst 
the  diiTerent  species  of  allium.  I  have  seen  whole  beds  of  shallots  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  it,  and  it  is  occasionally  very  prejudicial  to  onions. 

Tiie  parasite  of  the  potato  does  not  appear  to  have  been  observed  before 
by  s/steoiatists,  and  differs  in  several  particulars  from  those  of  tlie  same 
genus  w  hich  haye  been  long  known  as  attacking  th.e  leaves  of  various 
plants.  Dr.  Montague  purposes  to  call  it  Botrytis  infestans,  and  will 
doubtless  take  an  early  opportunity  of  publishiDg  his  observations.  He 
does  not  undertake  to  say  that  the  spots  on  the  tubers  are  owing  to  the 
i^avages  of  the  Botrytis,  or  whether  two  causes  of  disease  eo-exist.  The 
primary  cause  is  doubtless  the  continued  w'et,  combined  with  certain  pe- 
culiarities of  soil.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  dry  rot  in  potatoes,  so 
ably  described  by  I'ilartius,  arose  fi'om  the  attack  of  a  fungus  of  a  very 
different  structure  from  that  by  v,hich  the  leaves  and  stems  are  attacked 
in  the  present  instance. 

King's  Cliyf,  August  26.  M.  J.  B. 


From  ilie  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Seprember  G,  1845. 
Since  I  last  svrote  to  you,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  potato  murrain  has 
made  its  appearance  in  Northamptonshire  and  the  neighboring  parts  of 
Huntingdonshire,  and  is  spreading  yery  rapidly,  and  wiil,  I  fear,  do  great 
daraage  unless  the  improved  state  of  the  w^eather  checks  the  evil,  about 
which  1  am  not  very  sanguine.  I  have  seen  it  on  vaiious  kinds  of  soil, 
and  on  both  early  and  very  late  planted  potatoes  ;  on  some,  indeed,  which 
are  now  in  full  blossom.  It  is  quite  as  virulent  on  well-drained  fields, 
whether  the  soil  is  bad  or  good,  as  on  the  cold,  undrained  clay  of  our  for- 
est land.    The  worst  case  that  I  haye  seen  is  in  Huntingdonshire,  on  an 
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excellent  piece  of  well-drained  land,  but  lying  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
river;  not,  however,  subject  to  be  flooded.  I^do  not  find  that  the  tubers 
are  at  present  affected;  but  the  haulm  is  decaying  veiy  rapidly,  and  in 
every  case  the  blighted  spots  are  covered  withBotrytis  infestans,  (Mont.) 
You  will  be  interested  to  learn  tliat  the  mould  on  the  potatoes  which  you 
sent  me  is  identical  with  that  upon  the  leaves,  and  the  same  with  wiiat  I 
have  received  from  Paris.  On  making  a  very  fine  vertical  section  thi'ough 
the  less  diseased  portion  of  the  tubers,  I  find  incipient  plants  of  the  mould 
in  the  more  healtliy  cells ;  lor,  in  general,  the  brown  spots  do  not  at  first 
consist  entirely  of  decayed  celis,  but  still  retain  many  in  a  tolerably 
healUiV  state.  At  a  later  period,  probably,  all  the  ceils  would  be  more  or 
less  altered.  Those  which  are  uncolored  exhibit  their  nsaal  r.ppearance; 
but  the  walls  of  the  diseased  ceils  are  thickened,  and  have  a  granulated 
appearance.  Both  in  coloi'cd  and  discolored  cells  the  gr-ains  oi  the  fecula 
remain  apparently  uisaStered,  and  are  as  sensible  to  tlie  eiiect  of  iodine  as 
ever.  It  is  probable,  tl-erefore,  that  at  least  in  an  early  stage  oi'  tlie  dis- 
ease the  tubers  would  yield  as  good  starcii  as  those  vvhich  are  sound. 
There  is  not  tlie  slightest  appearance  of  any  processes  upon  the  grains  of 
fecula,  as  in  the  disease  so  admirably  illustrated  by  Martins,  it  is  the 
cellular  tissue  alone  Vvhich  seems  to  be  alfected.  Tlie  cells  immediately 
beneath  the  cuticle,  especially  where  there  is  a  depressed  spot  externally, 
are  often  impregnated  witii  mycelium  to  such  a  degree  that  the  pure  white 
of  the  mycelium  predominates,  and  t'le  bro\'in  tint  in  a  great  measure 
Tanishes.  Even  in  this  case  i  inid  the  grains  of  fecula  healthy  and  abun- 
dant. It  appears,  then,  that  the  decay  of  the  tuber  is  produced  by  the 
same  cause  which  affects  the  leaves,  viz  :  by  the  growth  of  a  mould  whose 
development  has  been  promoted  by  the  excessive  wet.  The  parasite  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  observed  before  ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  it 
Avill  now  be  found  to  be  more  or  less  prevalent  in  damp  and  ill-drained 
spots,  even  in  the  driest  years. 

The  excessive  development  of  the  tjiould,  and  its  consequent  injurious 
effects,  depending  entirely  upon  the  season,  it  will,  beyond  doubt,  be  im- 
possible to  find  a  remedy  ;  nor  does  it  seem,  from  what  has  been  stated 
abov^e,  that  even  the  best  cultivation  will  insure  exemption.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  desired,  that  as  such  points  are  seldom  if  ever  taken  in  hand  by  gov- 
ernment, some  of  our  agricultural  societies  would,  from  time  to  time,  take 
proper  steps  to  insure  the  best  information  possible  as  to  tlic  extent  and 
circumstances  of  any  plague  like  that  vvhich  is  at  present  so  injurious. 
The  most  valuable  facts  are  tlius  obtained  upon  the  continent,  when  the 
commissions  are  properly  instituted ;  and  in  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  the 
calamity  by  which  the  vines  of  France  were  for  some  time  aiTccted,  such 
inquiries  have  been  attended  by  the  most  beneficial  results.  It  is  impos- 
sible, from  any  number  of  independent  documents,  to  arrive  at  the  com^ 
plete  history  of  any  disease  like  the  present.  A  cositinued  scries  of  ob- 
servations, conducted  both  by  practical  and  scientific  men,  and  thus  em- 
bracing every  possible  point,  and  extending  through  remote  districts, 
with  the  power  of  comparing  individually  the  different  phases  it  exhibits^ 
or  the  varied  circumstances  under  which  it  appears,  can  alone  lead  to  any- 
thing satisfactory.  The  expense,  doubtless,  would  be  considerable ;  but 
the  utility,  whether  immediate  or  more  remote,  would  be  fully  commen- 
surate with  the  expense.  M,  J.  B. 
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In  reference  to  your  remark,  that  tlic  disease  commences  under  ground, 
I  must  beg  leave^  though  iio^hysiologist,  to  doubt  it.  I  have  in  very  many 
instances  split  or  divided  the  haulm  from  the  blossom  to  the  root ;  and  in 
only  two  instances  did  I  find  any  defect  below  the  ground.  Both  these 
were  in  the  Julys  ;  the  outside  appearance  was  that  of  mildew ;  the  stalk 
at  the  lower  end,  botli  above  and  below  the  surface  of  the  grousd,  was 
dry,  wiry,  and  scarcely  Sexible ;  but  this  occasionally  Iiappens  in  ordinary 
seasons.  I  have  found  only  one  instance  of  the  disease  having  penetrated 
the  haulm  more  than  skin-deep,  without  destroying  it;  in  tiiis  case  it  as- 
sumed the  appearance  of  a  reddish-brown  canker.  My  observations  would 
not  lead  to  the  inference  that  well-drained  land  has  in  any  material  de- 
gree escaped  the  scourge,  and  I  feel  fully  justified  in  making  the  remark, 
from  the  very  porous  character  of  the  soil  around  me,  and  my  knowledge  of 
the  manner  in  which  a  large  portion  of  it  has  been  cultivated.  It  is  a 
somewhat  remarkable  circumstance,  that  on  Friday,  the  8ih  of  August, 
we  had  an  unusual  quantity  of  electricity  in  tlie  atmosphere,  and  lightning 
from  all  parts  of  the  heavens.  We  had  also  tiiree  nights  consecutive  frosts 
at  that  time ;  and  on  Saturday,  the  9th,  the  disease  vvas  first  noticed  in 
this  neighborhood.  I  do  not  pretend  to  infer  that  electricity  has  intro- 
duced this  disease  ;  but,  as  the  coincidence  occurred,  I  have  tliought  right 
to  mention  it.  1  am  disposed  to  attribute  the  mischief  to  the  cold,  w-et, 
and  generally  ungenial  season,  and  perhaps  to  our  want  of  sulScient 
knowledge  of  the  habit  of  the  potato.  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  nature  of 
the  mangel-wurtzel  potato  different  from  tliat  of  other  kinds,  oris  my  ob- 
servation in  its  favor  a  solitary  testimony  ?  H.  H. 

Petworth, 


The  other  day  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  black-looking  patch  in 
my  garden,  and  on  close  examination  I  soon  discovered  all  the  symptoms 
so  much  complained  of,  and  which  seem  to  identify  it  with  this  almost  uni- 
versal disaster ;  aivd  which  I  must,  at  once,  pronounce  to  be  neither  more 
2ior  less  than  mildew.  I  may  of  course  be  wrong  in  my  assumption:  this, 
time  must  prove ;  but  mildew  in  general  iias  such  distinct  features,  that 
long  experience  in  such  matters  can  hardly  be  mistaken.  I  feel  astonish- 
ed (assuming,  for  the  moment,  that  I  am  right  in  the  opinion)  that  this 
had  not  been  discovered  before.  In  the  specimens  which  I  have  examined, 
in  three  distinct  stages,  tlie  points  all  agree  with  tliose  related  from  the 
southern  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  Urst  stage,  the  black  spots  look  as 
though  hot  coals  of  small  dimensions  had  been  laid  on  given  points. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  unambiguous  character  of  the  second  stage,  I 
should  have  fancied  that  it  was  a  parasite  belonging  to  the  genus  uredo. 

The  second  stage,  if  I  may  so  divide  the  matter,  appears  to  be  the  roll- 
ing or  curling  up  of  the  leaves  all  over  the  plant,  exhibiting  thereby  the 
back  of  the  leaves  ;  and  the  whole  plant,  at  this  period,  appears  w^hite 
with  mildew. 

This  is  soon  succeeded  by  a  general  blackness  and  rottenness  ;  the  leaves 
are  totally  perished,  the  stem  denuded,  and  the  rot  proceeding  so  rapidly 
that  portions  of  the  stem  soon  become  a  pulpy  mass.  I  cut  into  some  tubers 
this  morning,  which  belonged  to  roots  nearly  in  the  third  stage,  and  I  found 
the  end  discolored  in  a  considerable  degree,  more  especially  at  that  point 
where  the  string  forms  a  junction  with  the  potato ;  this  is  just  wkat  I  had 
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expected.  The  potato  plant  abounding  so  mncli  in  watery  matter,  appears 
to  furnish  a  better  subject  than  most  ])lant.s  (br-sucli  rapid  and  astonishing 
effects  of  destructive  fermentation,  or  decay  of  the  whole  system. 

It  is  pretty  clear  to  me,  from  the  circum,stance  of  its  attacking  the 
crop  in  the  more  southern  parts  of  the  island  first,  as  also  tlie  earliest  kinds 
in  general,  tliat  this  mildew  requii-es  a  highly  elaborated  state  of  sap  in  the 
plant  to  facilitate  its  progress.  Thus  it  is  with  the  pea  mildew.  If  the 
general  elaborations  of  the  plant  move,  through  the  iniluence  of  heat  and 
light,  at  a  greater  rapidity  than  can  be  sutliciently  supplied  by  tiie  ascend- 
ing cuirent,  the  mildew  spreads  with  great  rapidity,  i  think  it  likely  that 
the  incessant  rains,  accompanied  witii  sucli  low  temperature,  iiave  been 
quite  sudicient  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  the  fibrous  action  of  the  root 
lias  been  much  paralyzed.  It  is  certain  that  the  atmospheric  conditions 
liave  not  been  as  in  ordinary  summers.  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  whatever 
arrests  the  secretions  of  the  potato,  robs  the  tuber  of  a  j)ortion  of  accre- 
tive matter,  and  consequently  of  keeping  as  Vi  cli  as  nutritious  qualities. 

R.  ERRINGTON. 

OuLTox,  Cheshire. 


I  have  a  piece  of  ground  of  about  an  acre  and  a  half  planted  with  pota- 
toes. The  soil  is  a  line  hazel  loam,  and  the  field  slopes  towards  the  south. 
Most  probably  potatoes  were  never  grown  here  before.  1  liad  the  ground 
trenched  IS  inches  deep,  in  the  autumn,  and  thrown  up  in  hacks.  The 
potatoes  were  planted  in  April,  with  more  than  a  usual  quantity  of  stable 
dung  placed  over  the  sets  ;  so  that  they  bad  every  advantage  of  both  drain- 
age and  manure.  The  plants  were  very  promising  until  within  tlie  last 
three  vveeks,  when  an  aiqiearance  of  premature  ripeness  became  visible. 
At  this  time — Monday,  September  1st — the  early  Shaws  have  but  little 
green  remaining  on  their  tops ;  the  pink-eyed  kidneys  not  much  more ; 
and  the  later  kinds,  though  not  withered,  are  as  brown  as  they  were 
last  year  at  tlic  end  of  October.  I  cannot  find,  in  any  case,  that  the 
stems  have  rotted,  but  they  have  turned  black,  and  the  foliage  has  quite 
disappeai'cd.  I  dug  up  three  rows  of  early  Shaws  this  morning,  and  the 
produce  has  proved  better  than  I  expected.  The  quantity  is  very  small, 
when  the  expensive  mode  of  culture  is  considered  ;  but  the  jiroportion  of 
unsound  tubers  is  not  large.  This  unsoundness  appears  most  on  the  po- 
tatoes nearest  the  surface,  and  presents  a  dirty  brown  color,  which  extends, 
in  various  degrees,  into  the  structure  of  the  tuber.  Tiie  most  remarkable 
circumstance  is,  that  this  discoloration  is  not  associated  with  rottenness, 
since  the  part  affected  is  as  hard  and  as  juicy  as  that  which  is  sound.  I 
observed,  also,  that  one  potato  which  had  received  a  wound  in  the  dis- 
colored part  was  fast  liealing  over,  which,  I  presume,  could  not  be  the 
case  if  rottenness  had  commenced. 

H.  EURGESS. 

The  Burt,  Lutox,|Beds. 


A  warm  aspect  and  a  well-drained  soil  seena  to  be  no  safeguard  from  the 
attacks  of  the  potato  plague,  for  1  happen  to  know  of  an  instance  where 
ash-leaved  kidneys,  from  the  same  seed,  were  planted  m  a  dry,  sunny  bor- 
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der,  in  a  private  garden  in  tliis  city,  and  on  a  cold,  shady,  damp  border  in 
the  same  garden  ;  yet  the  potatoes  in  the  warm  and  dry  aspect  are  destroy- 
ed, while  the  others,  under  tlie  shade  and  drip  of  the  trees,  have  s]iown  no 
symptoms  at  present  of  being  injured.  In  the  case  mentioned,  hov/ever,  I 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  latter  will  siiiFer  by  and  by ;  the  disease 
appearing  to  me  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  fermentation  or  decomposition, 
which,  when  once  induced,  is  encouraged  and  promoted  by  the  presence  of 
^varmtlu  This  view  of  the  case  also  serves  to  explain  the  reason  why  the 
southern  counties  have  been  the  iirst  to  suffer  from  this  alarming  desolation, 
and  why  tiie  ijort'seni  parts  of  the  country  may  look  out  for  its  appear- 
ance amongst  their  crops  before  many  days. 

W.  MARSHALL. 

Eiy,  Cambridgeshiiie,  Sepiemher  4. 


I  cannot  agree  with  you  in  attributing  the  disease  which  aifects  the 
potato  crop  to  excessive  moisture.  In  the  first  place,  is  it  a  fact  that  the 
earth  has  been  saturated  with  moisture  to  an  unusual  degree  ?  Taking  the 
deficiency  of  moisture  during  last  year,  I  imagine  not.  But  with  respect  to 
the  potato  crop,  as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  tliere  is  not  the  slightest  difference 
between  those  gi  own  in  light  and  heavy  soil.  In  the  neigijborhood  of  this 
place  there  are  acres  on  the  light  ferruginous  sand  on  the  edge  of  the  cliffs, 
and  consequently  thoroughly  drained,  on  vvhich  there  is  not  at  this  moment 
a  plant  that  is  not  infected.  What  the  cause  may  be,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
saj  ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  traced  to  the  excessive  moisture  of  the 
summer.  Had  this  been  the  cause,  would  not  the  decay  have  been  more 
gradual  ?  Would  the  destruction  of  the  plant  have  been  so  very  rapid  ? 
It  is  not  merely  v/et  that  has  done  this  mischief  ;  it  is  the  combination  of 
cold  and  wet,  acting  upon  very  tender  tissue.  About  that  we  entertain  no 
doubt  We  inquired  as  to  drainage,  rather  than  asserted  anything  about 
it,  as  you  will  perceive  if  onr  remarks  are  again  perused. 

W,  E.  H.  SAMDOUN. 

Isle  or  Wight. 


In  the  description  given  by  Br.  Salter  I  have  nothing  to  add,  as  I  con- 
sider it  very  correct;  but  I  confess  that  my  observations  differ  from  that 
gentleman  as  to  the  part  in  which  the  disease  first  takes  its  origin.  He 
thinks  it  a  kind  of  blight,  beginning  in  the  leaves  and  stems,  extending 
dov/nwards,  and  finally  affecting  the  tuber.  I  confess  my  inability  to  ex- 
plain satisfactorily  wliat  the  real  nature  of  this  disease  may  be. 

Br.  S.  seems  to  think  that  we  must  trust  the  microscopical  observations 
to  discover  a  parasite  on  the  plant.  I  am  not  av/are  that  the  disease  which, 
when  occurring  in  the  animal  world,  is  termed  gangrene,  or  mortification, 
can  be  correctly  applied  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  otherwise  I  should  con- 
sider these  brown  spots  to  be  incipient  mortification,  and  that,  as  the  effect 
of  this  condition,  the  death  of  the  leaves  and  stem  follows.  A  circumstance 
accidentally  discovered,  seems  to  support  this  view.  Previous  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  disease  in  any  of  the  potatoes  in  this  neighborhood,  I 
^vas  using  at  table  some  asli-leaved  kidnejs,  of  excellent  quality,  and  so 
ripe  that  from  natural  decay  the  haulm  was  withered,    A  small  quantity 
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9f  them,  intended  for  seed,  were  left,  and  in  a  few  days  more,  upon  digging 
them  lip,  great  was  my  disappointment  in  finding  them  all  more  or  less  af- 
fected with  this  disease.  Now,  in  this  case  there  was  not  any  portion  of 
the  plant  above  ground  which  could  be  at  all  affected  by  blight,  or  any 
other  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

I  am,  therefore,  disposed  to  suggest  whether  the  disease  is  not  one  prima- 
rily affecting  the  tuber,  and  probably  the  effect  of  continued  wet  and  cold, 
together  with  an  absence  of  solar  heat  and  light,  whereby  the  chemical 
changes  necessary  for  the  formation  of  starch,  albumen,  and  other  inorganic 
products,  have  not  been  produced  in  the  proportions  necessary  for  assimila- 
tion. Chemical  analyses  of  the  tubers,  thus  affected,  can  alone  prove  how 
far  this  view  may  be  a  correct  one. 

Eastbourne. 


From  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  13lh  of  September. 

Having  examined  the  tubers  infected  with  the  prevailing  disease,  1  have 
scarcely  a  doubt  left  upon  my  mind  that  it  is  that  moist  ulceration  (gangrena, 
saiiiosa J  to  which  all  bulbs  and  tubers  are  liable,  if  exposed  to  ungenial 
circumstances  at  the  time  when  their  ripening  processes  should  commence. 
At  such  time  they  require  increased  degrees  of  heat  and  dryness,  and  if 
subjected  to  the  opposite  extremes,  as  the  potato  has  been  this  year,  they 
for  the  most  part  ulcerate  and  decay.  Take  the  tulip  and  hyacinth  for  ex- 
amples. In  confirmation  or  refutation  of  this  opinion,  I  have  instituted 
researches,  which  I  hope  to  conclude  in  time  for  publication  in  the  Gardm- 
ers^  Almanack  in  November  next ;  but  they  have  extended  sufficiently  al- 
ready to  remove  almost  every  doubt  from  my  mind.  If  the  July  and  August 
of  next  year  are  dry  and  warm,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  prophecy  that  there 
will  be  no  potato  murrain,  and  I  think  no  preventive  measures  necessary 
beyond  avoiding  planting  on  plats  of  ground  which  have  borne  infected  po- 
tatoes this  year. 

G.  W.JOHNSON, 


I  learn,  by  letters  from  several  foreign  friends,  that  the  disease  which 
now  affects  the  potato  crops  in  the  channel  islands,  and  in  several  parts  of 
England,  is  universal  in  Belgium^  and  almost  all  through  France  ;  and  as 
Professor  Morren,  of  the  University  of  Liege,  has  described  the  malady, 
and  the  remedy  to  be  immediately  applied,  I  have  seized  the  first  moment 
of  leisure  to  translate  part  of  a  letter  which  he  has  inserted  in  the  Indepen- 
dence^  of  Brussels,  for  the  benefit  of  those  whom  it  may  concern.  The 
real  cause  of  the  disease  is  a  mildew  fungus,  which  scientific  men  class 
under  the  head  of  botrytis,  but  which  the  farmers  will  easily  distinguish; 
and  will  name  a  spot,  scorch,  or  burn.  Some  will  attribute  it  to  humidity, 
others  to  dry  winds,  to  insects,  (fee.  Nevertheless,  it  is  of  consequence  to 
know  the  real  cause  of  this  phenomena ;  for  the  knowledge  of  it  puts  the 
farmers  on  the  road  to  diminish  or  destroy,  if  it  is  possible,  the  evil.  The 
professor  has  for  several  days  followed  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  sev- 
eral potato  fields,  and  has  come  to  the  following  results  : 

The  malady  decidedly  commences  by  the  upper  part  of  the  leaves ;  m 
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several  instances  he  has  seen  the  flowers  and  the  seed-vessels  first  attacked. 
A  part  of  the  green  tissue  loses  its  color,  and  becomes  yellow  ;  the  spots  soon 
after  becoiTje  gray,  and  it  is  always  on  the  under  part  of  the  leaf,  or  on  the 
seed  vessels,  that  the  next  day,  or  two  days  after  the  leaf  has  turned  yel- 
low, you  perceive  the  formation  of  a  white  dowu.  The  microscope  shows 
that  this  down  is  formed  by  a  fungus  vv^hich  fructifies  between  the  numer- 
ous hairs  garnishing  the  under  parts  of  the  potato  leaf.  This  fungus  is 
extremely  thin  ;  but  it  fructifies  immensely,  and  reproduces  itself  by  mil- 
lions. The  professor,  after  having  given  a  minute  detail  of  the  size,  Sec,  of 
this  fungus,  concludes  this  part  of  his  letter  by  saying  :  "  Farmers  will  tell 
me  that  this  is  a  very  small  body  to  cause  such  im^mense  ravages ;  but  1 
will  answer,  that  the  itch  is  not  a  malady  less  to  be  feared,  because  the  aca- 
rus  which  causes  it  is  a  microscopic  object.  It  is  after  the  leaves  have  turn- 
ed yellow,  and  the  botrytis  has  made  its  appearance,  that  the  stem  is  affect- 
ed. Here  and  there  the  epidermis  turns  brown  or  black  ;  and  when  you 
follow,  with  the  use  of  the  microscope,  the  infection,  you  soon  perceive 
that  it  is  by  the  skin  that  the  stem,  is  attacked.  The  morbid  agent  carries 
its  action  from  the  skin  to  the  epidermis  ;  and  though  you  do  not  perceive 
fungus  on  this  last  part,  it  is  not  the  less  struck  with  death.  For  those  who 
have  a  few  notions  of  vegetable  physiology,  these  effects  are  easily  ex- 
plained. The  sap,  modified  in  living  juice,  in  vegetable  blood,  forms  itself 
in  the  leaf,  and  descends  through  the  skin  in  the  stem  and  roots. 

There  the  sap,  being  sickly,  deadly,  carries  the  poison  from  the  leaf  into 
the  stem  and  kills  it. 

The  fact  is,  that  as  soon  as  the  black  spots  are  seen  on  the  stem,  the  leaves 
dry  and  die,  and,  struck  with  death  by  a  poisonous  mushroom,  they  fall, 
unfortunately,  to  deposite  in  the  ground  the  germs  of  the  poison.  The  in- 
fection soon  descends  into  the  potato,  and,  if  the  malady  follows  its  natural 
course,  it  is  soon  affected  with  the  gangrene ;  it  turns  brov^m  or  yellow, 
sometinies  gray  and  dark,  is  soon  spoiled,  and  the  smell  is  so  disagreeable 
that  the  animals  refuse  to  eat  of  them.  The  disease  being  now  known, 
the  attention  of  agriculturists  ought  to  be  turned  to  diminish,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  evil  ;  because  it  is  well  known  that  all  diseases  which  affect 
the  corn  crops,  &c.,  once  introduced  into  the  country,  remain  and  propa- 
gate m.ore  and  more.  This  year  the  epideQiic  seem.s  to  be  universal;  the 
germ  is  everywhere  ;  and  if  a  remedy  is  not  immediately  applied,  the  crops 
will  be  affected  next  year,  and  then  it  will  become  more  difiicult  to  extirpate 
the  evil 

First,  when  the  potato  haulm  is  infected  with  the  disease,  mow  it  down, 
and  imm.ediately  burn  it.  Second,  act  in  the  same  way  in  potato  fields 
that  seem  to  have  escaped  the  infection  ;  for,  though  they  may  appear  so  to 
the  eye,  yet  they  miay  not  have  escaped  the  disease.  Third,  the  potatoes 
diseased  ought  also  to  be  burnt.  Fourth,  the  seed  for  the  next  year  ought  to 
be  steeped,  like  corn,&c.,  v/ith  lime,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  common  salt, 
diluted  in  w|ter,  in  order  to  kill  the  fungus,  if  any,  on  the  potato.  Fifth, 
the  potato  fields  ought  to  be  next  year  as  far  off  as  possible  from  those  of 
this  year.  Sixth,  a  mixture  of  lime,  common  salt,  and  sulphate  of  copper, 
to  be  powdered  on  the  potato  fields  infected  ;  this  mixture  having  the  power 
of  destroying  the  poison  left  in  the  ground  by  the  infected  plants.  For 
tny  part,  I  still  hold  to  the  opinion  by  me  emitted — and  I  have  seen  nothing 
as  yet  to  make  me  alter  it—that  the  disease,  in  the  first  place,  has  taken  its 
origin  by  the  dampness  and  cold  air  which  has  been  so  prevalent  during 
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the  summer  season.  Since  the  warm  weacifs^ri"  das  set  in,  (about  three 
weeks,)  the  disease  seems  to  have  made  but  httle  progress  ;  the  tuber  has 
been  but  partially  affected,  and,  though  swelling  but  little,  seems  to  be  sound 
and  good.    Nevertheless,  the  crop  is  a  failure  ;  averaging  about  half  a  crop. 

EiCHARD  GIFFORD, 

St.  Peter's,  J ERSKY, 


Important  to  potato  growers. — My  atiention  has  been  given  to  the  disease 
which  has  shown  itself  so  extensively  amongst  growing  potatoes.  I  find, 
in  almost  every  instance,  that  the  epidermis  of  the  stalk,  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  is  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  decay,  often  disintegrated,  and 
complelely  rotten.  The  leaves  and  branches  accord  with  the  state  of  that 
part  below  the  ground. 

The  tuber  beneath  the  outer  skin  is  first  spotted  brown,  (like  a  bruised 
apple  ;)  those  spots  extend  and  penetrate  towards  the  centre,  quite  chang- 
ing the  nature  of  the  potato.  Those  near  the  surface  are  most  injured. 
In  some  cases  the  lowest  on  the  root  are  not  at  all  affected,  while  the 
dipper  ones  are  useless.  1  should  therefore  expect  that  the  longer  the  crop 
remains  in  the  ground  the  greater  the  injury  would  be. 

It  seems,  from  the  microscopic  appearances,  that  the  starch  escapes  injury 
for  a  long  time  after  the  skin  and  cellular  parts  are^'one;  and,  as  the  whole 
of  the  nutritive  powers  of  the  potato  reside  in  the  starch,  I  should  re- 
commend that,  wherever  the  disease  has  shown  itself  to  any  extent,  the 
crop  should  be  dug  whether  ripe  or  not,  and  the  starch  extracted  by  the 
following  simple  process  :  After  washing  the  roots,  let  them  be  rasped  fine 
and  thrown  into  a  large  tub  or  other  vessel;  pour  a  considerable  quantity 
of  water,  and  well  agitate  and  rub  the  pulp  with  the  hands ;  all  the  starch 
or  fecula  will,  from  its  great  weight,  fo^l  to  the  bottom,  while  the  skin  and 
fibrous  matter  will  be  carried  away  by  the  water ;  wash  the  starch  with 
one  or  two  more  waters,  allowing  it  to  fall  after  each  washing  ;  spread  it 
upon  cloths  in  a  warm  room,  to  dr^^  In  this  way  about  20  pounds  or  21 
pounds  will  be  obtained  from  every  100  pounds  of  potatoes :  and  it 
contains  as  m.uch  nourishment  as  the  original  roots.  It  will  keep  any 
length  of  time,  and  might  be  used  with  flour  to  make  bread,  pies,  pudding, 
ifec,  as  well  as  farinaceous  spoon  meal.  This  is  much  better  than  throwing 
away  the  diseased  roots ;  and  will  furnish  food  for  tens  of  thousands  who 
might  otherwise  want  it^ 

WILLIAM  HERAPATH. 


From  tlie  Gardeners'  Ghronlcle  sind  Agricultura]  Gazette,  Sept.  20, 1845, 
The  attention  of  everybody  is  £0  absorbed  ihQ  potato  miirr ain y  ih'dt 
we  should  be  wanting  in  our  duty  towards  the  public  if  we  did  not  con- 
tinue to  advert  to  the  melancholy  subject.  Not  that  we  have  much  to  add, 
either  by  way  of  advice  or  consolation  ;  for  the  topics  connected  with  the 
disease  have  all  been  already  touched  upon,  more  or  less  amply,  by  our- 
selves or  our  correspondents  ;  and  every  week's  experience  satisfies  us  that 
there  is  little,  if  anything,  to  modify  in  the  opinions  we  have  ourselves 
already  expressed. 
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The  mischief  is  undoubtedly  extensive  to  a  most  alarming  degree.  If  we 
estimate  the  amount  of  loss  at  five-sixths,  we  shall  hardly  exceed  the  fact. 
In  many  places  the  crop  is  hardly  worth  digging;  in  others  it  is  totally  pu- 
trid ;  in  many  more,  it  seems  to  be  spreading  fast ;  and,  as  we  mentioned 
last  week,  it  has  certainly  broken  out  in  Ireland. 

Ail  my  potatoes,"  says  a  correspondent  near  Dublin,  ^'  as  well  as  those^ 
of  the  poor  people  here,  are  destroyed  by  murrain.  Two  days  ago  twelve 
acres  were  still  safe  ;  they  are  now  gone." 

Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium  are  in  the  same  state  as  England.  A 
dysentery,  which  has  already  appeared  at  Erfurt,  is  said,  by  the  Gazette 
de  Cologfie,  to  be  traceable  to  the  use  of  bad  potatoes.  The  Belgium  pa- 
pers speak  of  cholera  at  Ghent,  produced  in  the  same  way.  Poland,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  journals,  is  so  threatened  by  famine  that  the  Prussian 
authorities,  on  the  frontiers,  have  been  obliged  to  take  precautionary  mea- 
sures for  keeping  the  starving  population  out  of  the  Prussian  territory  ;  and 
finally,  the  authorities  of  some  districts  in  France  and  Germany  have 
either  prohibited,  or  threatened  to  prohibit,  the  exportation  of  potatoes,  lest 
there  should  be  no  seed  for  another  year. 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  case.  It  is  useless  now  to  speculate  on  the  first 
cause  of  this  murrain.  Our  original  opinion  was,  we  believe,  correct — 
at  least  we  have  not  at  present  seen  anything  to  shake  our  confidence  ia 
it  :  and  v/e  find  that,  v/ith  the  single  exception  of  Professor  Morren,  the 
universal  opinion  among  Belgian  cultivators  is  the  same  as  ours,  except 
when  meteors,  electricity,  and  other  unknown  forces,  are  appealed  to.  It 
is  true  that  a  minute  fungus  has  made  matters  infinitely  v/orse ;  but  that 
is,  we  quite  believe,  a  secondary  cause. 

The  consideration  of  this  part  of  the  question  may,  however,  be  very 
well  deferred.  What  we  have  now  to  look  to  is  an  immediate  remedy  for 
the  evil. 

From  the  very  beginning  we  have  pointed  to  dryness  as  the  first  means 
of  arresting  the  progress  of  this  disease.  VYe  even  ventured  to  suggest 
kiln-drying,  where  means  are  at  hand  to  em.ploy  it.  We  now  learn  from  the 
Belgium  Moniteur  that  a  Dr.  Varlez,  of  Brussels,  has  proved  experiment- 
ally the  efficacy  of  this  process.  The  following  is  his  account  of  his  man- 
ner of  proceeding : 

"  I  caused  an  oven  to  be  heated  to  the  temperature  of  something  less  than 
180°  Fahrenheit.  I  placed  in  it  diseased  potatoes,  both  whole  and  cut,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  obtain  an  exact  comparison  between  the  parts  baked  and 
those  not  exposed  to  heat. 

"  After  having  been  exposed  to  this  temperature  for  a  few  minutes,  a  co- 
pious blackish  matter  oozed  out  of  the  potatoes,  and  they  emitted  a  nauseous 
fetid  smell.  The  corrupted  matter  came  out,  and  when  the  potatoes  were 
not  too  much  diseased  they  became  v^^hite  again,  and  nothing  remained  of 
the  rot  except  a  slight  brownish  layer  adhering  to  the  skin,  and  easily  re- 
moved by  peeling.  This  layer  is  compact,  and  v/ili  permit  nothing  to  pass 
through  it  into  the  interior.  It  loses,  moreover,  all  power  of  injuring  the 
sound  parts  that 'remain.  As  soon  as  potatoes  are  quite  dry  on  the  surface 
they  may  be  removed  from  the  oven.  I  found  from  18  to  22  minutes  long 
enough,  when  the  temperature  v/as  such  as  I  have  described." 

We  are  unable  to  say  how  long  potatoes  thus  treated  may  be  kept ;  but 
we  imagine  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  on  that  head,  if  they  are  stored 
away  in  a  perfectly  dry  place. 
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The  question  is,  how  far  the  cost  will  render  the  process  of  practical 
value. 

Others  recommend  a  steep  of  somcfiind  as  a  means  of  stopping  the  mis- 
chief This,  if  it  will  produce  the  effect,  is  the  simplest  process  ;  bat  we 
are  not  aware  of  any  positive  result  having  been  obtained  by  it.  For  our- 
selves, we  have  no  great  expectation  of  advantage  from  it.  The  mould 
fungus,  which  is  now  working  so  much  havoc  upon  a  debilitated  constitu- 
tion, buries  its  spawn  in  the  tubers,  far,  we  fear,  beyond  the  reach  of  steeps  ; 
and,  as  to  its  seeds,  why,  they  are  finer  than  the  motes  in  a  sunbeam,  and 
will  insinuate  themselves  everywhere.  We  shall,  however,  be  much  obliged 
to  any  one  who  has  tried  any  of  the  plans  that  have  been  proposed,  for  some 
account  of  the  result.  Mr.  Prideaux  has  recommended  chloride  of  lime 
and  salt.  Professor  Morren  also  directs  attention  to  the  importance  of  salt 
as  a  means  of  repelling  the  disease.  He  recommends  the  tubers  to  be  plunged 
in  a  steep  composed  of  54  lbs.  of  hme,  ^  lb.  sulphate  of  copper,  7  lbs.  of 
salt,  and  about  25  gallons  of  water.  But,  if  the  potatoes  are  to  be  eaten^ 
the  sulphate  of  copper  must  be  left  out;  in  fact,  he  recommends  the  steep 
for  seed-potatoes  only.  There  is  one  circumstance  connected  with  the 
supposed  action  of  salt,  that  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  In  another  column 
will  be  found  a  letter  from  a  known  correspondent,  signing  himself  "  Am- 
bulator," who  speaks  of  the  healthy  state  of  the  potato  crops  on  the  coast 
of  Somersetshire,  although  the  murrain  has  committed  its  usual  havoc  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  sea  influence.  We  also  read  ia  a  Belgian  newspaper 
the  following  statement : 

"  A  person  who  has  been  travelling  through  Belgium,  and  especially  the 
two  Flanders,  has  remarked  that  on  the  coast,  as  far  as  the  air  is  impreg- 
nated with  saline  particles,  the  potatoes  are  sound  and  perfectly  healthy ; 
but  elsewhere,  more  inland,  the  epidemic  is  raging,  and  the  potatoes  become 
more  and  more  rotten  every  day." 

Are  these  coincidences,  or  do  they  indicate  any  protecting  influence  on. 
the  part  of  salt  ?  The  question  is  worth  consideration.  Has  any  one  used 
salt  in  planting  potatoes?  and,  if  so,  with  what  effect? 

We  find,  however,  that  public  opinion  is  turned  more  to  the  extraction 
and  preservation  of  the  flour  v/hich  lies  in  the  potato,  and  which  constitutes 
an  important  part  of  its  nutritive  quality,  than  to  any  processes  for  saving 
the  tubers  by  heat  or  steeps,  the  first  of  which  is  expensive  and  the  last  un- 
certain. It  is  a  fact,  that  in  spite  of  the  ravages  of  the  mould  fungus,  or 
the  progress  of  putrefaction,  the  internal  flour  is  as  yet  uninjured,  and  that 
it  is  practicable  to  extract  it  by  very  simple  and  cheap  processes.  This 
course  is  recommended  by  the  members  of  the  Hadleio;h  Farmers'  Club,  as 
will  be  seen  from  their  resolutions,  printed  in  another  column  :  and  we  have 
received  botli  from  Mr.  Berkley  and  Professor  Henslow  excellent  samples  of 
fine  potato  flour,  extracted  from  the  decayed  potatoes.  The  latter  gentleman 
found,  that  while  half  a  bushel  of  sound  potatoes  yielded  4  lbs.  10  ounces  of 
flour,  the  same  quantity  of  diseased  and  decaying  tubers  furnished  3  lbs.  1 
ounce.  We  have  also  received  from  a  farmer  at  Hadleigh  some  good  bread 
made  by  a  laborer's  wife  from  gleaned  corn,  and  rather  more  than  half  po- 
tato flour,  roughly  prepared  from  very  bad  potatoes,  and  some  sponge  cake, 
worthy  of  Gunter,  made  exclusively  of  such  flour,  by  Mrs.  Patterson,  the 
mistress  of  Hadleigh  workhouse.  In  fact,  the  laborers'  wives  in  Suffolk 
are  setting  in  good  earnest  about  the  extraction  of  flour. 

This  being  so,  we  think  it  iniportant  to  direct  particular  attention  t©  this 
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practical  point ;  and,  in  connexion  with  it,  we  prim  the  following  valuable 
observations  of  Mr.  Edward  Solly,  who  is  directing  his  attention  to  the 
chemical  facts  connected  with  the  mul-rain  : 

Attention  is  now  generally  being  3rawn  to  the  manufacture  of  potato 
j&onr,  with  a  view  to  save  some  portion,  at  least,  of  the  useful  matter  of  the 
crop,  instead  of  losing  the  whole,  which  appears  to  be  the  inevitable  result 
if  those  tubers  which  are  affected  with  the  rot  are  left  in  the  ground  to 
ripen,  or  even  stored  up  with  others  which  are  sound.  The  putrid  matter 
•which  has  been  formed  in  certain  parts  of  the  plaBt,  chiefly  in  the  under- 
ground stem  and  rods,  having  been  circulated  through  all  parts  of  the  plant, 
has  induced  decay  or  putrescence  sometimes  in  the  stem,  somtimes  in  the 
leaves,  and  sometimes  in  the  tubers.  The  putrid  matter,  or  ferment^  as  it 
may  be  termed,  contains  nitrogen  :  it  is,  in  fact,  the  gluten  and  albumen  of 
the  plant  in  a  state  of  decomposition ;  and  wherever  it  has  caused  decay, 
it  has  done  so  by  causing  the  gluten  and  albumen  of  that  part  of  the  plant 
to  enter  into  a  similar  state  of  decomposition.  The  next  substance  which 
begins  to  change  is  the  cellular  tissue,  which,  under  the  influence  of  the 
putrid  azotised  matter,  putrifies  also  ;  and,  lastly,  the  granules  of  flour  un- 
dergo the  same  change.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  arrest  this  effect  in  the 
tubers;  for,  when  once  commenced,  it  proceeds  rapidly  and  with  increased 
power,  not  only  causing  the  whole  of  the  tuber  itself  to  decay,  but  also 
spreading  to  the  surrounding  ones  the  putrefying  juice,  being  fully  able  to 
develope  putrescence  in  sound  tubers. 

The  value  of  potatoes  as  food  depends  on  the  flour  and  azotised  matter 
which  they  contain  :  in  the  diseased  tubers,  the  latter  is  already  destroyed; 
the  former,  however,  remains  sound,  and  therefore,  by  proper  means,  may 
be  separated  from  the  other  substances,  which  are  already  destroyed,  as  con- 
stituents of  food. 

Water  is  essential  to  this  species  of  decay,  which  v/ould  not  proceed  so 
rapidly  if  the  potatoes  of  this  year  did  not  contain  an  unusually  large  pro- 
portion of  water  ;  hence  the  decay  may  be  checked,  or  altogether  arrested, 
by  drying  the  tubers  :  this  prevents  the  further  spread  of  putrefaction,  but 
it  does  not  at  ail  remedy  the  mischief  already  done. 

The  best  plan,  at  present,  appears  to  be  that  of  separating  the  flour  from 
the  fibre,  &c.,  of  the  diseased  tubers.  Those  potatoes  the  haulm  of  which 
is  already  dead  should  be  taken  up  at  once,  and  partially  dried  by  exposure 
to  the  air ;  this  will  check  the  progress  of  decay,  and  not  interfere  with 
the  subsequent  extraction  of  the  flour.  The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of 
the  process  requisite  for  this  purpose  : 

"  The  tubers  must  be  washed,  and  then  grated  or  reduced  to  a  pulp.  Ma- 
chines for  this  purpose  may  be  obtained  from  agricultural  machine  makers, 
which  v/iii  save  a  good  deal  of  time  when  any  quantity  of  potatoes  is  to  be 
operated  upon. 

*^  The  pulp,  as  it  falls  from  the  grater,^houid  be  collected  in  a  canvass 
bag,  as  then  the  juice,  which  contains  the  greater  part  of  the  azotised 
n}atter,  will  drain  away  from  the  flour  and  fibrous  portion  of  the  tuber. 
The  pulp  must  then  be  washed  :  this  may  be  done  on  a  sieve,  or  in  a  coarse 
canvass  bag  ;  the  pulp  being  well  stirred,  whilst  a  small  stream  of  water  is 
suffered  to  run  through  it  into  a  tub  or  other  convenient  vessel  placed 
beneath. 

"  The  water  comes  through  milky,  carrying  with  it  the  flour,  Jind  leaving 
in  the  sieve  or  bag  the  fibrous  matter  of  the  tubers,  which  may  probably 
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be  used  with  advantage  in  feeding  pigs  ;  bat,  as  this  is  a  matter  perhaps 
open  to  doubt,  it  should  be  given  with  caution  at  first.  The  floury  water, 
after  standing  about  ten  minutes,  is  to  be  poured  off,  when  there  will  be 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  stood  a  quantity  of  impure 
flour  ;  this  must  be  washed  by  stirring  it  up  again  with  a  quantity  of  fresh 
water,  and  then  allowed  to  settle  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  fl()ur  will  then  be 
found  to  be  pure  and  white,  whilst  the  upper  part  is  dark  colored,  and  con- 
tains a  good  deal  of  decayed  fibre  ;  this  should  be  separated  from  the  clean 
flour,  which  is  to  be  drained  and  placed  to  dry  in  a  warm  room,  but  not 
dried  by  artificial  application  to  fire,  which,  if  incautiously  used,  would 
be  very  likely  to  spoil  it  by  converting  it  into  gum.  By  this  process,  good 
flour  may  be  obtained  from  potatoes  which  are  brown  and  perfectly  unfit  for 
any  other  use  ;  but  as  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  decayed  fibre  from  the 
flour  in  these  tubers,  it  will  be  as  well  to  separate  as  much  as  possible  those 
which  are  quite  rotten  from  those  which  are  but  slightly  tainted,  before 
grating. 

"  The  quantity  of  flour  in  diflerent  kinds  of  potatoes  varies  considerably : 
on  an  average^  a  cwt.  yields  about  18  pounds  of  good  starch  ;  but  some 
kinds  yield  considerably  less.  The  quantity  of  flour  in  potatoes  this  year 
appears  rather  less  than  usual ;  but  this  is  occasioned  by  their  containing, 
for  the  most  part,  rather  more  than  the  usual  proportion  of  water.  The 
average  proportion  of  water  in  good  potatoes  is  about  80  pounds  per  cwt. 

The  great  advantages  of  proceeding  thus  with  the  diseased  potatoes  are, 
that,  in  the  first  place,  the  process  is  certain  to  succeed;  and, in  the  second,  that 
it  costs  nothing  beyond  a  little  labor  of  women  and  children,  and  such  an  ap- 
paratus as  every  cottager  must  have,  except  a  bread  rasp  ;  and  for  that  an  old 
coaprse  file,  or  even  a  brickbat,  or  any  thing  else  having  a  rough  and  hard 
substance,  may  be  substituted  ;  or  the  potatoes  may  be  crushed  by  a  heavy 
instrument.  The  arm  of  an  old  shirt,  or  the  leg  of  a  pair  of  worn  out  can-  , 
vass  trowsers,  or  a  piece  of  an  old  flannel  petticoat  ,will  make  strainers,  fine  ^ 
or  coarse,  according  to  what  is  wanted,  and  no  fuel  is  required  to  dry  the 
material.  All  that  the  laborers  have  to  attend  to  is,  not  to  allow  the  water 
and  starch  to  stand  for  more  than  ten  minutes  at  a  time.  It  is  true  that  all 
the  azotised  matter  v/ill  thus  be  lost,  but  what  is  saved  will  have  considera- 
ble value ;  and  there  is  no  sort  of  difficulty  in  the  extraction  of  the  flour, 
which,  where  cottagers  are  concerned,  will  be  best  effected  by  the  first  of 
the  Hadleigh  processes. 

"  There  is  an  additional  point  on  which  a  word  of  advice  might  be  given. 
Professor  Morren  recommends  that  the  haulm  should  be  removed  and 
burnt,  whenever  it  is  quite  withered.  The  practice  of  cutting  it  off"  and 
raking  it  in  heaps  has  been  followed  by  many  persons  from  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  disease,  and,  as  we  have  before  stated,  there  may  be  some  advan- 
tage in  doin,n^  so.  This,  at  least,  is  certain — that  no  advantage  is  gained 
by  leaving  decayed  haulm  on  the  field.  We  do  not,  however,  attach  much 
importance  to  the  burning  ;  it  can  do  no  harm,  and  that  is  all. 

Nor  would  we  advise  the  haulm  to  be  removed  unless  it  is  very  bad  ; 
because,  as  long  as  it  is  green  and  healthy,  it  has  a  daily  tendency  to  ripen 
the  tubers,  and  thus  to  keep  oH  the  evil.  If,  however,  the  leaves  are  yellow, 
we  should  take  up  the  crop." 

The  above  was  all  in  type,  when  we  received  the  follov/ing  very  impor- 
tant communication  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Berkley  : 

I  have  just  received  from  Dr.  Montague  specimens  of  a  very  curious 
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parasite  which  occurs  in  the  iiiterceliular  passages  of  potatoes  during  the 
process  of  germination,  or  just  as  it  is  completed.  It  was  discovered  in  the 
course  of  some  experiments  by  Dr.  Rayer,  chief  physician  of  the  Hospital 
de  la  Charite,  at  Paris,  who  has  been  paying  great  attention  to  the  disease 
with  which  potatoes  are  now  affected,  and  who  purposes  to  pubUsh  an 
account  of  his  observations,  which  I  am  assured  are  most  interesting. 
Amongst  other  points,  he  finds  that  though  the  grains  of  fecula  which  are 
found  in  the  cells  of  the  diseased  potatoes  are  not  injured,  they  gradually 
diminish. in  number,  as  in  the  germinating  sets,  till  in  some  cases  all  are 
completely  absorbed.  It  will  be  important,  then,  to  convert  the  diseased 
tubers  into  flour  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible. 

Dr.  Montague  considers  the  parasite  above  mentioned  to  belong  to  a  new 
genus,  allied  to  sepedonium  and  asterophora.  He  has  given  the  little  mould 
the  name  of  artotiogus  hydnosporus. 

Those  who  have  had  access  to  the  late  numbers  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Institute,  will  find  some  interesting  matter  respecting  the  potato  murrain." 

The  importance  of  this  communication  consists  in  its  reveahng  the  fact, 
that  the  flour  itself  disappears,  though  not  undergoing  decay.  It  is  there- 
fore of  the  first  consequence  that  those  who  mean  to  operate  upon  their 
decaying  crop  should  do  so  without  a  day's  delay. — [Editorial] 


DISEASE  IN  POTATOES. 

Notwithstanding  the  fineness  of  the  weather,  the  potato  blight  is  making 
rapid  progress. 

Patches  which  v/ere  perfectly  green  a  week  ago,  are  now  blackened  as 
if  by  frost.  In  every  case  1  find  the  Botrytis  infestans  preceding  the  work 
of  destruction,  it  appears  while  the  leaves  are  yet  green,  or  yellowish 
green,  and  the  parts  attached  soon  become  brown  and  withered. 

The  appearances  exhibited  by  some  smooth  ash-top  potatoes  in  my  gar- 
den convince  me  that  the  spots  upon  the  tubers  arise  from  the  attack  of 
the  mould,  and  that  the  mould  is  not  an  after  organization.  The  spots  form 
the  most  distinct  concentric  circles,  disposed  in  one  or  sometimes  two  sys- 
tems, exactly  as  in  Oidium  fructig  enum.  as  figured  by  Ehrenberg,  in  his 
Mycetogenesis,  and  as  it  may  be  seen  almost  every  autumn  on  fallen  pears 
and  apples.  In  re-examining  specimens  in  which  there  was  no  external 
appearance  of  mould,  I  found  the  spawn  very  evident  in  the  diseased  ceils  ; 
but,  as  I  before  observed,  the  grains  of  starch  sound  and  unaffected.  Some 
of  the  ceils  contained  little  cu.bical  colorless  or  brownish  crystals,  v/hich 
I  had  not  previously  met  with,  ff  the  iiifected  tubers  are  shut  up  for  a  day 
in  a  tin  box,  the  mould  appears  externally  in  little  white  patches,  and  soon 
fructifies. 

The  grains  of  starch  being  perfect,  it  was  a  matter  of  interest  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  tubers  would  produce  good  potato  flour.  I  accordingly 
chose  six  highly  infected  \ubers,  of  the  moderate  size,  some  of  which  were 
strongly  impregnated  with  spawn,  and  others  partially  decomposed,  and  I 
was  pleased  to  find  that  they  yielded  about  an  ounce  of  fiour,  of  which  I 
send  you  a  sample.  You  will  perceive  that  it  is  ve?y  slightly  discolored, 
but  otherwise  it  is  apparently  of  good  quality;  and  I  doubt  not  that,  if 
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made  on  a  large  scale,  very  pure  fecuia  might  be  obtained.  My  specimen, 
indeed,  would  have  been  of  a  purer  white,  but  for  a  little  accident. 

M.  J.  B. 

King's  Cliff. 


I  remarked  that  whenever  the  crops  v^rere  fully  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  the  se^i  breeze,  especially  on  the  sides  of  the  hill  sloping  down  to  the 
shore,  (facing  north,  northwest,  and  northeast,)  they  were  altogether  free 
from  any  appearance  of  the  disease.  An  interesting  question  may  arise  from 
this,  as  to  what  the  effect  of  a  saline  atmosphere  may  be  in  preventing  the 
attacks  of  the  fungus. 

Ambulator. 


Is  it  not  probable  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  disease  arose  from  the 
poisonous  matter  belonging  to  the  fungus  mould  being  rapidly  thrown  back 
into  the  plant  in  the  cold  weather  in  the  early  part  of  June,  following,  as 
it  did  rapidly,  the  excessive  heat  of  a  few  days  previous?  On  the  12th, 
13th,  and  14th  of  June  the  thermometer,  in  the  shade,  marked  77°  ;  in  the 
sun,  95°  ;  and  on  the  18th  it  was  as  low  as  47°  ;  the  average  temperature 
being  69°  on  the  first  three  days,  with  bright  sunshine,  and  no  more  than 
67°  on  the  18th  and  19th,  with  cloudy  weather.  All  the  potatoes  examined 
present  a  similar  appearance,  and  first  begin  to  show  symptoms  of  disease 
where  the  tuber  is  attached  to  the  fibre  ;  it  thence  gradually  appears  round 
the  rim,  through  a  vein,  whence  it  rapidly  spreads  through  the  whole 
potato. 

W.  W.  CmLDERS. 

St.  Hellier. 


On  my  attention  being  first  drawn  to  this  disease,  I  took  up  a  few  pota- 
toes which  were  just  beginning  to  spot,  and  I  must  add,  that  in  some  places 
the  blackness  in  the  stem  had  just  commenced;  these  looked,  to  all  appear- 
ance, perfectly  sound,  but  having  been  compelled  to  sort  them  over,  (within 
a  fortnight  of  their  removal  from  the  ground,)  about  10  per  cent,  were 
found  decayed,  with  the  usual  symptoms. 

I  have  examined  several  of  the  neighboring  fielcfs,  and  the  conclusion  I 
have  come  to  is,  that,  with  regard  to  sorts,  those  of  the  grossest  habit,  and, 
with  regard  to  land,  that  v/hich  is  richest  and  oldest  tilled,  are  the  most  un- 
fortunate under  the  attacks  of  this  pest. 

On  very  poor  soils,  the  disease  would  appear  to  merge  itself  finally  into  a 
sort  of  desiccation  ;  the  stems  which  on  gross  soils  become  pulpy,  on  weak 
and  poor  upland  soils  appear  to  wither  and  drv  up. 

R.  ERRINGTON. 

OULTON. 


The  appearance  that  the  leaves  of  the  potatoes  in  this  neighborhood 
have  lately  assumed  is  so  similar  to  that  described  in  late  numbers  as  the 
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first  stage  of  the  disease,  that  I  am  induced  to  send  you  specimens  for  in- 
spection. I  have  not  seen  any  instance,  however,  in  which  the  tuber,  or 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  stalk,  has  decayed,  though  1  have  heard  of 
some  cases  along  the  seacoast.  Do  you  consider  this  to  be  the  commence- 
ment of  the  same  disease  that  prevails  in  the  south  of  Eng^land  ?  and,  if  so, 
can  any  thing  be  done  to  arrest  it  in  its  present  stage  ?  Would  it  be  a  good 
plan  to  cut  off  the  stalks,  or  would  it  be  preferable  at  once  to  dig  the  pota- 
toes, though  not  yet  ripe  ?  My  chief  reason  for  hoping  that  it  is  not  identi- 
cal with  the  English  disease  is,  that  it  could  not  have  been  caused  in  this 
county  by  cold  and  wet,  having  first  appeared  about  a  week  ago,  after  a 
fortnight  of  dry  and  bright  weather.  As  far  as  I  can  learn,  it  was  fiist  ob- 
served on  the  evening  of  the  8(h  instant,  which  was  a  very  hot  day,  suc- 
ceeding a  slight  hoar  frost.  [We  fear  the  disease  is  our  Enolish  murrain.] 

WM.  R.  MEADS. 

KiNSALE. 


From  ;the  Mark  Lane  Express. 

I  am  convinced  the  cold  and  rainy  weather  experienced  in  July  is 
the  cause.  Long  before  the  haulm  showed  any  observable  sign  of  dis- 
ease, the  root  v/as  spotted.  On  examination,  I  found  the  stems  damaged 
just  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  to  that  part  attached  to  the  old  set.  As 
the  supply  of  sap  was  thus  cut  off,  the  tops  soon  afterwards  began  to  show 
the  effect :  some  died  down  very  rapidly;  others  threw  out  fresh  roots,  that 
prolonged  the  existence  of  the  stems,  which  still  retain  a  greenish  hue. 

Some  potatoes  taken  up  in  July  for  family  use  were  so  black  that  they 
were  laid  aside  ;  the  crown  end  was  generally  the  worst.  I  have  since  fre- 
quently examined  these  potatoes,  and  from  their  present  appearance  I  con- 
ceive that  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  will  stay  the  disease  from  sinking 
into  the  potatoes.  These  potatoes  soon  became  pitted,  the  diseased  parts 
fell  in,  and  became  dry  and  hard,  and  now  peel  off  with  the  skin,  show- 
ing a  sound  and  uninjured  remnant  beneath.  This  circumstance,  I  think, 
proves  excess  of  moisture,  aided  by  the  cold  state  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
prevented  the  usual  exhalations,  to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

G.  S.  C.  BURROWS. 

Stoke  Holy  Cross,  Sept.  9. 


In  every  case  I  have  found  the  same  result.  The  potatoes  exposed  to 
the  air  in  any  part  are  tainted  more  or  less  by  the  rot  on  their  surface. 
Those  only  one  inch  under  ground  are  perfectly  safe.  The  haulm  of  all 
is  withered,  except  in  certairr  spots  under  trees,  and  there  it  is  siiii  erect, 
and  the  end  leaves  still  green,  although  it  generally  withers  first  in  those 
spots  in  ordinary  seasons, 

I  should  here  observe  that  my  garden  is  on  the  north  base  of  a  hill  600 
feet  high  ;  that  it  is  so  much  shaded  by  trees  as  to  have,  in  the  height  of 
summer,  not  much  sun,  and  in  the  early  spring  the  sun  scarcely  touches  ilp 
rising  very  little  above  the  hill.  Yet,  at  such  seasons,  when  my  neighbors 
on  more  open  spots  (even  on  the  south  side  of  the  hill)  complain  of  sharp 
night  frosts,  my  garden  scarcely,  if  at  all,  suffers  ;  and  my  crops  are  gener- 
ally as  good  and  very  nearly  as  forv/ard  as  theirs. 
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From  these  premises,  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cause  of  the  mis- 
chief to  the  potatoes  is  the  cold,  and  nothing  but  the  cold,  which  we  had  in 
July,  after  great  heats. 

The  potato  (a  native  of  Chili)  is  always  sensitive  of  cold — the  slightest 
frost  in  spring  cutting  off  all  above  ground  ;  and  I  conclude  that  when  the 
tuber  rs  in  a  state  of  rapid  growth  during  the  heats  of  July,  a  sudden  and 
great  diminution  of  temperature,  without  amounting  actually  to  frost,  is 
enough  to  damage  its  surftice. 

We  see  the  effect  here,  in  the  corruption  of  such  tubers  as  have  grown  in 
contact  witli  the  outward  air,  as  well  as  in  the  general  withering  of  the 
haulm,  while  that  which  is  protected  by  trees  overhanging  is  preserved, 
and  there  seems  to  be  hardly  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  cold  alone  is  the 
cause. 

Of  course,  in  districts  exposed  to  the  colds,  as  potato  grounds  usually 
are,  the  effect  will  be  much  more  severe ;  and  the  failures  of  the  crop  in 
Belgium,  (a  flat,  open  country,)  about  which  there  has  been  so  much  learned 
speculation,  seem  to  fall  in  with  the  theory. 

I  find  that  my  neighbors  who  have  suffered  most  plant  as  shallow  as 
possible.  I  have  my  potatoes  planted  at  six  inches  depth,  whenever  1  can 
overlook  the  gardener,  and  oblige  him  to  comply  with  ray  whim.  Your 
censtant  reader, 

E.  y. 

Bath,  Sept.  11. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Gloucestershire  Chronicle : 

The  disease  apparently  attacks  the  plant  in  the  fibrillae  of  the  roots,  and 
where  the  root  passes  into  the  tuber  or  solid  bulb  of  the  potato.  An  inter- 
ruption having  taken  place  between  the  supply  and  demand  of  the  living 
plant,  by  the  decay  of  the  root  and  itsfibrillse,  its  stalk  quickly  drops  and 
withers,  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  the  malady.  The  thin  outer  coat 
of  the  potato  may  now  be  perceived  roughened  and  thickened  in  one  or 
more  patches  ;  and  these,  when  cut  through,  show  that  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  the  tuber  is  altered — the  change  commencing  immediately  beneath 
the  cuticle  or  outer  skin  ;  the  pulp  is  changed  to  a  rusty  brown  color,  like 
a  bruised  apple,  in  thickness  varying  with  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the 
disease ;  eventually  the  structure  of  the  whole  potato  is  converted  into  a 
reddish-brown,  half  rotten  looking  mass. 

When  slices  of  the  altered  structure  were  examined  through  a  microscope, 
many  of  the  cells  containing  the  farina  or  starch  were  thickened,  enlarged, 
and  emptied  apparently  of  their  contents,  the  appearance  differing  in  many 
respects  from  the  natural  formation  of  the  healthy  tuber.  Here  and  there 
could  be  seen  small  transparent  globules  :  some  of  them,  apparently  becom- 
ing more  opaque,  and  a  few  surrounded  with  opaque  reddish  colored  fibres, 
might  be  considered  to  belong  to  some  species  of  minute  fungus— perhaps 
the  torula,  a  species  of  which  is  found  in  the  products  of  fermented  liquors. 
This  disease,  v/hether  produced  by  parasitic  funsfi,  or  by  change  of  struc- 
ture, induced  by  atmospheric  vicissitudes,  rapidly  destroys  the  potato  af- 
fected with  it,  rendering  it  at  once  innutritions  and  unwholesome — the 
farina  of  the  pulp  being  converted  into  sugar  and  the  diseased  fungoid- 
looking  substance. 

Havkgj  as  |ar  as  opportunity  and  leisure  permitted^  attempted  to  describe 
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the  disease,  I  will  now  suggest  the  remedy  :  Chloride  of  iimej  or  chlorinated 
lime,  is  a  well  known  disinfecting  and  anti-piitrescent  agent :  it  will  pre- 
vent insects  and  parasitic  fungi  attacking  seeds  and  plants ;  this  remedy  is  a 
safe  one,  and  free  from  poisonous  effects,  not  being  injurious  to  vegetable 
growth  when  properly  dikited  and  judiciously  applied.  Therefore,  to  this 
active  agent  would  I  advise  all  those  who  wish  either  to  prevent  the  rava- 
ges of  the  disease,  or  to  check  it  before  thoroughly  developed  in  the  plant, 
to  have  immediate  recourse.  The  mode  of  applying  it  may  be  as  follows : 
Mix  one  ounce  of  the  powder  of  chloride  lime  with  a  gallon  of  water,  and 
well  sprinkle  the  solution  over  the  rows  of  the  potato  crops.  I  would  also 
recommend  the  same  solution  to  be  sprinkled  over  the  recently  dug  po- 
tatoes, but  they  must  afterwards  be  dried  before  laying  them  up  in  store.  A 
very  small  portion  of  the  powdered  chloride  lime  might  be  mixed  with  the 
saup  or  gravel  laid  over  the  floor  of  the  potato  bury  or  cellar. 
I  beg  leave  to  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

THOS.  mCKES,  M.  R,  C. 

Gloucester,  Sept.  11,  1S45. 

P.  S. — Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  seen  in  this  day's  Times  a  letter 
from  W.  Herapath,  esq.,  the  celebrated  professor  of  chemistry  at  Bristol, 
whose  views  in  a  great  measure  coincide  with  mine  :  he  wisely  advises  the 
potato  crop  to  be  immediately  gathered,  the  diseased  tubers  grated  and  pre- 
pared by  washing  in  water,  and  the  farina  of  the  polp,  or  potato  starch, 
which  is  nearly  as  nutritious  as  arrow-root,  may  then  be  preserved  for  fa- 
ture  use. 


THE  POTATO  DISEASE,  AND  ITS  ANTIDOTE, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mark  Lane  Express  : 

The  manufacture  of  farina  by  the  farmers  has  been  recommended  at 
present  only  as  a  ^'dernier  resort but  I  would  wish  to  show  that  it  is 
a  measure  which  should  be  adopted  by  all  farmers  who  grov/  potatoes — not 
alone  as  a  protection  from  the  rot  of  the  present  year,  but  from  the  loss 
which  always  ensues  from  storing  large  quantities. 

In  addition  to  the  general  amount  of  loss  by  decay,  another  deterioration 
takes  places,  not  generally  known — namely,  loss  by  vegetatiori.  From  the 
moment  that  that  commences  in  the  potato,  the  quantity  of  nutritive  matter 
declines  ;  so  much  so,  that  I  have  found  the  produce  of  a  given  quantity  of 
potatoes,  from  the  same  crop,  vary  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  within  a  month 
in  spring ;  in  fact,  the  potato,  which,  if  manufactured  during  winter,  will 
yield  one-fifth  of  pure  farina,  (possessing  every  property  of  the  best  arrow- 
rdot,)  will  not  give  more  than  a  tenth  if  held  over  till  May  or  June  ;  and 
the  loss  is  equal  to  the  farmer,  whether  he  consumes  or  sells,  /or,  in  'pro- 
portion as  the  vegetation  proceeds,  weight  diminishes. 

It  must  be  evident,  therefore,  that  inasmuch  as  the  true  nutriment  of  the 
potato  exists  in  the  farinaceous  particles,  their  preservation  at  the  period 
they  are  most  abundant  should  be  the  object  of  the  farmer  ;  the  more  par- 
ticularly as,  thus  preserved,  farina  becomes  food  for  all  classes  of  animals. 

For  man,  its  benefits  are  most  varied.  Used,  in  the  proportion  of  a  fifth 
or  fourth,  with  wheaten  flour,  it  produces  a  much  better  and  more  whole- 
some bread  than  from  wheat  alone.    For  pastry,  in  the  same  or  greater  pro- 
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portions,  it  is  infinitely  preferable ;  and  in  all  cases  where  flour  is  used  for 
culinary  purposes,  it  is  in  every  way  better  and  more  nutritious.  When 
once  properly  dried,  it  possesses  the  invaluable  property  of  absolute  resist- 
ance to  damp  or  mould  ;  and  it  has  been  proved  that  sea-biscuit,  made  in 
the  proportions  named,  returned,  after  a  voyage  of  three  years  in  the  tropics, 
perfectly  free  from  weevil.  In  short,  for  household  use  it  possesses  the 
most  singular  advantages,  (amongst  others,  being  really  a  better  starch  than 
wheaten,)  and  is  sold  now  in  large  quantities,  under  the  designation  of 
'patent  soluble  starch P 

For  cattle  (particularly  for  rearing  calves)  its  value  is  also  very  great ; 
and,  mixed  with  any  coarse  stuffs,  it  gives  the  most  abundant  advantages. 
In  addition,  the  pulp  or  fibre  of  the  potato,  which  should  also  be  saved  and 
dried  as  well  as  the  farina,  is  an  admirable  food  for  pigs  ;  resembling  more, 
in  its  effects,  barley  feeding  than  any  thing  else,  and  producing  a  very 
white  meat,  with  a  transparent  fat. 

But,  before  I  conclude  what,  as  I  fear,  is  already  too  long  a  letter,  I  must 
add,  that  even  the  smallest  potato  in  the  crop  will  yield  its  quota  of  farina, 
while,  if  sold,  it  brings  but  a  third,  perhaps,  in  price  ;  and  thus  another  ad- 
vantage accrues,  by  enabling  all  inferior  sized  potatoes  to  be  manufactured, 
while  only  the  best  ones  are  kept  for  household  use. 

I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

JASPER  W.  ROGERS. 

Dublin,  ^September  26. 


9r 

From  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  September  22. 

THE  POTATO  CROP. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Hadleigh  Farm.ers'  Club,  on  Friday,  September  13., 
the  lamentable  failure  of  the  potato  crop  formed  the  principal  subject  of 
discussion.  In  the  hope  of  allaying  the  alarm  which  prevails  in  the  neigh- 
borhood respecting  the  use  of  potatoes  that  have  become  partially  injured, 
and  also  of  suggesting  a  method  by  which  a  large  amount  of  v/holesome 
food  may  be  saved  from  such  as  would  otherwise  be  thrown  away  or  given 
to  pigs,  it  was  resolved  that  a  statement  should  be  circulated,  expressing 
the  opinions  of  the  club  on  these  subjects. 

I.  It  appears  to  be  certain,  that  the  failure  is  entirely  ovv^ing  to  the  season 
having  been  unsuited  to  fully  perfecting  the  tubers  of  most  of  the  varieties 
of  the  potato. 

II.  Wherever  the  leaves  and  stems  are  dead,  it  is  advisable  to  dig  up  the 
crop  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  to  select  the  best  tubers  (to  be  kept  apart 
from  the  rest)  for  seed  potatoes.  It  is  probable  there  v/ill  be  a  great  scarc- 
ity, when  sets  will  be  wanted,  unless  precautions  are  pretty  generally 
adopted  for  saving  the  best. 

III.  The  potatoes  thus  separated  for  sets  should  be  preserved  Vv'ith  more 
care  than  usual.  They  should  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible,  and  examined  at 
intervals  to  see  v/hether  any  of  them  are  beginning  to  decay,  and  all  such 
should  be  immediately  removed. 

IV.  The  spotted  and  decaying  potatoes  should  be  carefully  picked  out 
from  among  such  as  are  to  be  preserved  in  store  fox  winter  and  spring  use. 

Y.  As  there  is  great  danger  from  a  single  decaying  potato  being  left  in 
contact  with  others  in  the  same  heap,  lest  it  should  tend  to  rot  all  around  it, 
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.care  must  be  taken  to  stack  the  store  potatoes  in  layers,  with  smd  or  dry 
earth  between  them,  and  so  that  each  potato  may  be  prevented  from  touch- 
ing its  neighbors.  A  trench  might  be  advantageously  dug  around  the  store ; 
and  if  the  whole  were  thatched ,  it  would  tend  to  keep  them  very  dry.  It 
will  be  advisable  to  delay  the  operation  of  clamping  as  long  as  possible,  to 
allow  the  potatoes  to  dry  the  more  thoronghl3\ 

¥1.  Tiie  progress  of  decay  in  the  spotted  potatoes  may  be  stopped  (at 
least  for  some  time)  by  exposing  them  in  dry  situations  to  the  light,  but 
their  decay  will  proceed  if  they  are  placed  in  the  dark,  or  on  moist  ground. 

VIL  if  the  decaying  parts  are  pared  off,  or  cut  out;  the  rest  of  the  potato 
is  perfecly  wholesome.  Many  idle  rumors  have  prevailed  to  the  contrary^ 
which  are  unworthy  of  credit. 

YIII.  If  the  decaying  potatoes  have  not  passed  to  a  state  of  putridity^ 
they  may  be  safely  given  to  pigs :  but  they  would  be  improved  by  being 
scalded,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  salt. 

IX.  it  seems  to  be  a  providential  arrangement  that,  as  yet.  the  really  nu- 
tritive portioh  of  the  potato  is  very  little  injured,  even  in  those  tubers  which 
have  become  partially  decayed,  and  appear  to  be  wholly  unfit  for  food* 
The  nutritious  portion  of  the  potato  consists  of  delicate  white  grains  of 
starch -like  matter,  which  are  enclosed  in  little  cells.  When  the  cells  are 
broken,  the  grains  fall  out,  and,  collecting  together,  form  a  beautifully  w^hite 
flour.  It  is  very  easy  to  separate  this  flour  from  the  rest  of  the  substance 
of  the  potato  ;  and  if  a  few  persons  in  diflerent  villages  v/oul(l  undertake 
to  make  the  method  generally  known  among  the  poor,  a  vast  amount  of 
wholesome  food  may  yet  be  secured  to  them,  which  otherwise  they  will 
suffer  to  perish.  From  an  experiment  that  has  been  tried  during  the  past 
week,  it  appears  that  where  12  lbs.  of  flour  can  be  extracted  from  a  bushel 
of  sound  potatoes,  8  lbs.  can  be  procured  from  such  as  have  become  so  far 
decayed  as  to  be  useless  as  an  article  of  food. 

X.  To  obtain  the  flour  separate  from  the  decaying  cells,  the  potato  should 
be  first  very  thoroughly  washed,  so  that  not  a  particle  of  dirt  remains  upon 
them.  They  should  then  be  finely  grated  with  a  bread  greater  into  a  tub 
of  water,  and  the  pulp  well  stirred  about  to  separate  the  particles  of  starch, 
as  much  as  possible,  from  their  cells.  The  whole  should  then  be  left  to 
settle,  and  the  heavier  particles  of  starch  will  soon  fall  to  the  bottom,  while 
the  lighter  skin  and  cells  will  continue  floating  in  the  water,  and  may  be 
poured  off"  with  it.  The  mass  of  flour  formed  by  the  settling  of  the  parti- 
cles should  be  washed  two  or  three  times  more,  by  pouring  water  upon  it 
and  stirring  it  about,  and  again  leaving  it  to  settle  as  before.  After  the 
flour  is  considered  to  be  sufficiently  washed,  it  must  be  spread  upon  a  cloth 
placed  on  a  board  in  the  sun,  or  in  a  warm  room,  to  dry,  or  it  may  be  dried 
in  the  oven  after  the  bread  has  been  removed.  It  may  then  be  kept  for 
any  length  of  time,  and,  when  wanted,  used  like  wheat  flour  for  making 
puddings,  &c.  This  process  will  be  sufficient  for  common  purposes;  bift 
a  more  perfect  msthod  may  be  described,  by  which  the  potato  flour  can  be 
procured  in  its  purest  state,  in  which  it  is  frequently  sold  for  arrow-root, 
and  by  a  variety  of  other  names,  as  a  delicate  load  for  weak  digestions,  for 
children,  and  for  the  sick. 

XI.  The  more  perfect  process  for  obtaining  the  flour  in  the  form  of 
British  arrow-root,"  is  as  follows  : 

1.  Thoroughly  wash  the  potatoes, 

2.  Peel  away  the  skiOj  without  cutting  off  much. 
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3.  Grate  the  peeled  potatoes  finely  into  a  pulp. 

4.  Place  the  pulp  on  a  hftir  seive.  pour  waier  over  it,  stirring  it  about 
well,  till  the  water  ceases  to  pass  through  with  a  milky  appearance. 

5.  The  pulp  left  on  the  seive  may  be  thrown  away,  and  the  milky  water 
put  aside  to  settle. 

G.  When  the  particles  of  starch  have  all  settled,  the  water  should  be 
poured  off,  and  fresh  water  added — the  whole  stirred  up  afresh  and  allowed 
to  settle  again. 

7.  These  washings  may  be  repeated  four  or  five  times,  when  the  starch 
will  have  assumed  the  character  of  arrow  root,  and  will  have  become  white 
as  snow,  while  the  water  will  now  be  perfectly  clear. 

8.  The  prepared  flour  must  be  thoroughly  dried,  and  may  be  kept  for 
any  length  of  time  in  jars  or  casks. 

Xil.  When  a  dish  of  potatoes  is  about  to  be  obtained  from  the  inside 
parts  of  such  as  are  only  partially  decayed,  instea'd  of  peeling  them  the 
decayed  parts  may  be  grated,  and  whatever  starch  can  be  extracted  from 
these  parts  might  be  added  to  the  boiled  potatoes.  Thus  very  little  will  be 
lost  of  the  whole  amount  of  nourishment  which  the  potatoes  would  have 
contained  if  they  had  been  quite  sound.  In  many  cases  it  may  be  more 
convenient  to  keep  such  gratings  for  three  or  four  days,  till  enough  has 
been  collected  to  make  it  better  worth  while  to  complete  the  process. 

XUl.  In  times  of  scarcity  it  may  be  useful  for  persons  to  be  made  aware 
of  the  fact  that  excellent  starch-like  arrow-root  may  be  procured  from  cer- 
tain wild  plants.  In  the  Isle  of  Portland,  some  of  the  poor  are  in  the  habit 
of  preparing  it  from  the  tubers  of  the  plant  commonly  called  lords  and 
ladies,"  (arum  maculatum.)  The  tubers  are  well  washed  and  grated,  aad 
the  pulp  treated  like  that  of  the  potato.  The  process  gets  rid  of  an  acrid 
juice  with  which  the  fresh  tuber  abounds.  This  sort  of  arrow-root  is  sold 
in  the  neighborhood  of  W^eymouth  for  about  Sd.  the  pound. 

XIY.  It  was  suggested  that  local  companies  or  societies  might  be  formed 
to  buy  up  the  decaying  potatoes,  and  to  employ  some  of  the  poor  to  prepare 
the  starch,  which  could  be  sold  at  httle  or  no  loss.  It  is  the  practice  in 
Scotland,  when  the  store  potatoes  are  found  to  be  frozen,  to  extract  the 
starch  from  them  in  the  manner  described. 


Prom  the  Bristol  Mercury,  September  20. 
THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

The  follov/ing  correspondence  has  just  taken  place  between  Lord  Port- 
maH,  President  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  William  Herapath^ 
esquire,  the  eminent  analytical  chemist  of  this  city,  in  reference  to  seed 
potatoes  for  1846.  His  lordship,  in  a  subsequent  letter,  requests  that  the 
correspondence  may  be  made  public,  and  it  has  been  handed  to  us  by  Mr. 
Herapath  for  that  purpose.  The  subject  is  of  vital  importance,  and  is 
worthy  of  the  deepest  attention. 

"  Bryanston,  September  13,  1845. 
"  Sir  :  I  observe  in  the  newspapers  that  you  have  directed  your  attention 
to  the  potato  disease,  and  have  advised  as  to  the  use  of  the  starch,  &c.  As 
I  am  specially  bound,  during  this  year  of  my  holding  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  to  promote  inquiry  aud 
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to  notify  observations  oa  subjects  relative  to  the  produce  of  the  soil,  I  trouble 
you  with  this  letter,  and  ask  if  any  method  has  occurred  to  you  by  which 
the  potato  may  be  preserved  for  the  planting  of  1S46?  I  have  found  that 
potatoes  apparantly  sound  and  free  from  the  disease,  though  in  a  field  or 
garden  which  has  been  partially  diseased,  have,  after  being  stored  away^ 
shown  signs  of  the  disease,  and  have  rotted  off ;  and  I  fear  that  the  greatest 
quantity  of  the  potatoes  will  thus  perish,  and  so  continue  the  distress  of  the 
poor  into  another  season.  I  have  directed  some  potatoes  ^^  be  stored  in 
slacked  lime,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  preserve  them,  but  have,  of  course, 
yet  had  no  time  to  judge  of  the  effect.  I  therefore  ask  for  your  opinion,  as 
one  of  our  most  eminent  chemists,  upon  this  point,  and  would  ask  leave  to 
make  known  your  reply,  if  you  are  able  to  offer  an  opinion  sufficiently  ex- 
plicit to  be  useful. 

"  I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

^^PORTMAN. 

Wm.  Hera  path,  Esq." 


^'  Bristol,  September  17,  1845. 
"  My  Lord  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  13th  instant,  I  must  say  that  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  either  safe  or  prudent  to  depend  upon  the  infected 
potatoes  of  the  present  season  as  seed  for  the  next  year  ;  as,  in  all  instances,- 
1  have  found  the  diseased  parts  to  extend  when  the  potatoes  are  kept  in  a 
damp  situation.  I  sliould  therefore  expect  that  if  any  diseased  seed  was 
kept  so  dry  as  not  to  rot  before  setting  time,  yet,  upon  being  planted  and 
left  in  the  damp  soil,  the  rotting  process  would  then  begin,  and  the  hopes  of 
the  husbandman  be  disappointed.  1  have  no  doubt  that  some  potatoes,  ap- 
parently sound,  have  (as  stated  by  your  lordship)  been  found  to  be  affected 
after  stowing  away ;  but  I  do  not  consider  this  to  have  been  an  origination 
of  it,  but  m^erely  that  which  v/as  unnoticed  when  dug  has  become  apparent 
after  storing.  When  a  potato  is  first  affected,  the  diseased  parts  are  scarcely 
visible ;  but  upon  keeping  it  in  a  dry  place,  the  spots  soon  become  dark, 
and  consequendy  more  apparent,  but  the  spots  do  not  extend ;  if,  hov/ever, 
the  tuber  has  been  kept  in  a  damp  place,  the  spots  not  only  extend  rapidly 
over  the  surface,  but  penetrate  into  the  interior,  and  in  a  short  time  it  will  be 
completely  rotten.  As  far  as  the  slacked  lime,  which  you  have  used  in  your 
^potato  stores,  has  a  tendency  to  pievent  the  tubers  from  touching  each  other, 
or,  by  its  power  of  absorbing  water,  of  keeping  them  dry,  it  will  answer  a 
good  end  ;  but  it  must  not  bs  expected  to  have  any  chemical  efiect  upon  the 
diseased  parts  or  their  juices.  Anything  which,  like  dry  sawdust  or  sand, 
would  prevent  contact,  would  prevent  the  propagation  from  one  tuber  to 
another  ;  and  any  substance  capable  of  absorbing  the  moisture  of  the  air  in 
which  the  potato  is  stored,  woukl  prevent  the  extension  of  the  disease  in 
each  diseased  root.  Our  best  microscopists  and  cryptogamists  are  divided  in 
'  opinion  as  to  whether  the  cause  of  the  calamity  is  a  fungus  or  not.  After 
all  the  examination  I  have  given  to  the  subject,  and  a  careful  review  of  all 
the  evidence  brought  before  me  on  the  two  sides.  I  believe  that  it  is  ;  and  I 
am  daily  confirmed  in  the  opinion  originally  expressed,  that  the  only  advan- 
tageous way  of  treating  the  diseased  potatoes  is  to  obtain  from  them,  by 
rasping  and  v/ashing,  the  starch  v/hich  they  contain,  by  which  process  all 
their  nutriment  can  be  retained  ;  and  if  it  is  v/ell  dried,  it  will  keep  for  any 
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length  of  time.  The  operations  can  be  performed  in  the  cottage  or  manu- 
factory alike,  as  no  apparatus  beyond  a  tin  rasp,  (a  nutmeg  grater)  a  tub, 
and  clean  water,  are  required  ;  and  1  have  ascertained  that  however  far  the 
disease  might  have  extended,  even  if  the  root  is  rotten,  yet  the  starch  can 
be  separated,  and  in  a  state  fit  to  be  eaten,  if  it  shall  be  well  washed,  as  all 
the  bad  parts  come  away  with  the  water,  while  the  great  weight  of  ihe  starch 
carries  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  If  it  is  required  that  the  facula  should 
have  all  the  qualities  of  the  best  foreign  arrow-root,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
wash  it  last  in  water  containing  a  little  chlorine,  when  it  has  unrivalled 
color  and  quality  ;  and  this  I  can  speak  of  practically,  having  made  many 
tons  of  the  article. 

"  I  will  only  add,  that  an  opinion  has  been  circulated  that  the  disease  is 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  guano  as  a  manure;  this  I  feel  no  hesitation 
in  contradicting,  as  I  have  seen  it  in  situations  where  no  guano  has  been 
used,  and  where  every  other  variety  of  manure  has  been  resorted  to. 
I  am  your  lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 

^'  WILLIAM  HERAPATH. 

"  To  Lord  Portman,  President  of  the  Agricultural  Society.^'' 


From  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  Sept.  29. 
STORING  AND  PRESERVING  POTATOES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Exeter  Flying-Post: 

Sir  :  As  the  hope  of  saving  the  important  potato  crop  precludes  waiting 
the  result  of  our  experiments,  I  have  again  to  offer  suggestions  for  others 
also  to  consider,  correct,  or  improve. 

The  flulure  of  the  last,  where  the  added  moisture  counteracted  the  benefit 
of  the  salts,  has  been  a  guide  to  my  present  experiments,  which  have  not 
yet  time  to  test  their  efficacy.  It  must,  however,  have  fallen  under  the 
observation  of  others,  that,  of  two  parcels  of  the  same  potatoes,  whilst  one, 
heaped  together,  will  putrefy,  the  other,  spread  out  on  a  dry  floor,  will  make 
no  progress  in  decay,  but  rather  lose  their  offensive  smell.  Hence,  without 
staying  at  present  to  discuss  the  cause  of  the  rot,  drying  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  readiest  means  of  checking  it ;  and,  accordingly,  kiln  and  oven  dry- 
ing have  been  recommended,  both  of  which  appear  to  me  quite  inadequate 
to  the  great  quantity  of  the  subject,  with  its  large  proportion  of  juice. 

Before  suggesting  another  method,  let  me  ask  whether  others  have  also 
observed  three  varieties  of  the  rot,  either  different  degrees  or  belonging  to 
different  kinds  of  potato  ? 

1.  The  tuber  not  much  discolored  inside  or  out,  but  having  a  pungent 
odor  when  cut,  like  putrid  horse-radish,  and  decaying  quickly;  this  chiefly 
in  white  potatoes. 

2.  Brown  spots  or  patches  more  or  less  throughout  the  tuber,  with  little 
oflensive  smell,  and  much  slower  in  progress  than  the  first ;  this  chiefly  in 
red  potatoes. 

3.  Coating  limited  to  the  compact  outside  layer,  the  inner  side  of  which 
is  often  marked  by  a  distinct  brown  outline,  the  heart  remaining  sound 
and  sweet ;  this  only  in  reds. 

This  division  is  not  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  classification  below,  being 
drawn  from  local  and  limited  observation  ;  but,  if  found  coincident  with 
the  appearances  in  other  places,  may  assist  in  the  selection. 
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Dr.  Lindley,  ( Gardeners^  Chronicle,  August  30,)  whilst  YQCommmdln^ 
kiln-drying  to  such  as  have  opportunity,  seems  to  feel  its  inadequacy  gen- 
erally,  and  suggests  pitting  in  dry  earth,  so  as  to  prevent  contact  and  com- 
munication by  perspiration.  But  can  we  not,  by  using  ^re-dried  earth, 
which  will  absorb  much  moisture  from  the  potato, eiFect  the  double  purpose 
of  drying  and  separation  ?  With  this  view^  the  potatoes  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes  or  conditions. 

1.  Apparently  sound:  to  be  pitted  in  fire-dried  earth  entire. 

2.  Infected,  but  not  hopelessly  decaying :  to  be  cut  and  pitted  as  the  first ; 
with  or  without  salt. 

3.  Putrescent,  unfit  for  use  or  keeping  :  to  be  ground  into  starch,  without 
delay. 

A  brief  explanation  of  each  of  these  three  methods  may  be  sufficient  for 
our  present  purpose. 

1.  Apparently  sound.  However  impracticable  it  may  be  to  find  oven  or 
kiln  room  for  our  potato  crop,  there  is  na  great  difficulty  in  fire-drying  any 
requisite  quantity  of  earth  ;  which  may  be  done  in  heaps,  in  the  field,  in 
some  of  the  methods  practised  for  clay  or  marl  burning,  only  using  small 
coke,  "  brise,"  or  cinders  ;  as  the  ashes  of  wood,  or  soot  from  coal,  might 
excite  vegetative  action,  and  thus  prevent  the  good  keeping  of  the  potatoes. 

Air-dried  earth  contains  much  moisture,  which  may  be  driven  o^  by  a 
heat  a  little  above  boiling  water,  leaving  the  earth  very  greedy  for  damp, 
which  it  will  suck  from  the  air,  or  from  any  juicy  substance  in  contact  with 
it ;  but  if  made  red  hot,  it  loses  much  of  this  attraction  for  moistur*^,  and 
should  therefore  be  rather  dried  than  burnt.  The  sooner  it  is  pitted  with 
the  potatoes,  after  cooling,  the  better,  that  it  may  have  the  less  time  to  draw 
moisture  from  the  air.  It  should,  however,  be  quite  cold,  because  potatoes 
spread  out  in  the  sun  are  said  to  rot  quickly.  There  should  be  earth 
enough  to  fill  in  between  the  potatoes,  and  keep  them  in  separate  layers  ; 
and  it  is  almost  surperfluous  to  add  that  they  should  be  pitted  in  very  dry 
ground,  and  covered  from  the  rain. 

The  poorer  the  earth  in  humus  the  less  smell  it  will  acquire  in  fire-dry- 
ing ;  but  sandy  soil  is  very  little  absorbent, 

2.  Slightly  infected.  These  may  be  cut  in  halves  from  stem  to  nose  ; 
when  such  as  appear  past  hope  may  be  turned  over  to  the  third  class,  for 
starch. 

The  less  damaged  may  be  pitted,  with  the  dried  earth,  in  separate  pits 
from  the  sound  ones  ;  when  the  earth  in  contact  with  the  cut  sides  will 
suck  out  the  diseased  sap. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  earth  for  these  might  not  be  mixed  with  some 
salt,  (say  one-sixth  or  one-eighth,)  which  would  not  only  help  to  suck  out 
the  sap,  but  would  more  or  less  enter  the  substance  of  the  potato,  and  pro- 
bably contribute  to  its  preservation.  The  salt  might  be  tried  in  a  pit  or  two 
only,  at  first ;  and  extended  in  its  use,  afterward,  if  found  to  answer  best^^ 
as  the  potatoes  come  to  be  taken  out  for  sale  or  consumption. 

These  two  methods  can  be  regarded  only  as  experimental,  with  a  view 
to  preserve  the  potatoes  at  the  least  loss  and  expense.  The  following  is  more 
costly  and  wasteful,  but  certain  : 

3.  Those  which  are  far  gone,  even  half  rotten  and  stinking,  will  still 
make  good  sweet  potato  starch,  (see  note,)  which  will  keep  for  years,  and, 
with  one-third  flour,  make  excellent  bread,  puddings,  or  pastry. 

For  this  purpose  nothing  more  is  required  (as  already  stated  in  the  pa- 
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pers)  than  a  grater,  a  fine  hair  sieve,  two  or  three  pans,  trays,  or  tubs,  and 
plenty  of  clean  water.  The  potatoes  must  be  thoroughly  washed,  the  very 
rotten  parts  cut  out,  and  the  clean  part  grated  into  the  sieve.  Here  it  must 
be  continually  stirred  about,  and  watered  with  a  watering  pot,  to  wash  the 
starch  through  the  sieve,  into  a  pan  or  tray,  to  settle. 

While  the  starch  is  settling,  the  pulp  remaining  in  the  sieve  may  be 
pressed  in  a  cider  press  or  otherwise,  and,  if  well  squeezed,  will  keep  a  few 
weeksj  sprinkled  with  salt  and  vinegar.  It  may  be  boiled  for  pig  feeding; 
and  as  vinegar  is  the  best  preservative  of  vegetable  substances,  palliates  the 
action  of  vegetable  poisons,  and  has  a  particular  tendency  to  fatten  pigs,  it 
is  a  very  desirable  addition.  Where,  however,  vinegar  is  wanting,  other 
acids  may  answer,  as  the  muriatic  or  sulphuric,  in  very  small  quantities; 
perhaps  even  the  apple  pumice;  or  the  potato  pulp  itself  will  often  turn 
sour  by  standing  open  in  cold  water  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours. 

When  the  starch  is  settled,  the  best  and  whitest  will  be  at  the  bottom, 
covered  with  particles  of  peel  and  discolored  fibre  ;  and  a  little  management 
is  necessary  in  washing  off  the  upper  part,  from  vessel  to  vessel,  and  letting 
it  settle  repeatedly,  to  get  as  much  of  the  clean  white  as  possible  from  the 
colored.  The  last  colored  residue  may  be  thrown  back  with  the  pulp.  After 
several  washings,  the  water  may  be  poured  away,  and  the  white  starch  laid 
out  on  a  cloth,  upon  some  bricks  or  dry  earth,  to  absorb  the  moisture,  and 
then  very  gradually  dried. 

This  is,  however,  a  tiresome  process,  ill  suited  to  the  economy  of  a  farm  ; 
the  grating  is  slow,  the  repeated  washings  tedious,  and  the  drying  much  in 
the  way.  It  would  be  better  done  at  the  Union  Workhouses,  where  the 
cleaned  potatoes  could  be  ground  in  a  mill,  figured  and  described  in  Par- 
nell's  Applied  Chemistry,  vol.  ii.  133 ;  and  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  &c.j 
p.  1 166.  This  mill  is  not  costly,  and  will  grate  two  or  three  tons  in  twelve 
hours.  There  must  be,  of  course,  several  sieves  and  watering  pots,  and  a 
drying  room  is  easily  contrived  in  such  an  establishment. 
Yours,  &c., 

J.  PRIDEAUX, 

Note. — In  the  microscopic  examination  of  a  great  number  of  potatoes,  I 
have  never  found  the  starch  damaged  ;  it  was  either  perfect  and  colorless^ 
even  when  the  cells  and  fibrous  matter  were  quite  brown,  or  if  affected  at 
all,  it  was  completely  dissolved,  leaving  the  cells  empty. 


From  the  Brighton  Gazette. 

Various  causes  of  the  disease  have  been  assigned,  some  ascribing  it  to 
the  wet  rot ;  but  we  cannot  go  away  from  our  opinion,  that  it  is  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  the  luxuriance  of  growth,  induced  by  warm  rains  falling 
on  the  dry  land  after  planting,  and  followed  in  June  and  July  by  hot,  sun- 
ny  weather,  as  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  ground  has  never  been  thor- 
oughly saturated  during  the  summer,  although  we  have  had  much  show- 
ery weather.  The  cause  is  ascribed  by  some  to  the  tubers  of  last  year  hav- 
ing been  allowed  to  get  over-ripe  before  they  were  dug  up,  and  consequent- 
ly unfit  for  planting.  There  is  no  doubt  that  over-ripe  plants  are  more 
subject,  in  their  growth,  to  the  curl  than  the  unripe  ones;  but  if  that  were 
the  cause  of  the  general  rot  we  have  amongst  them  this  year,  both  on  the 
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Continent  and  in  England,  it  is  strange  that  the  unaccountable  disease  has 
not  shown  itself  generally  before;  for  it  is  usual  for  farmers,  in  the  south 
of  England  especially,  to  let  their  potatoes  stand  until  the  haulm  dies  be- 
fore they  take  them  up.  The  present  summer  is  acknowledged  not  to  have 
been  so  wet  as  the  summer  of  1843 ;  and  if  so,  why  have  we  not  seen  the 
disease  either  in  that  year  or  in  some  former  wet  summer,  when  our  pota- 
toes have  perished  in  places  from  the  wet  rot,  but  without  showing  the  ex- 
traordinary symptoms  and  general  decay  of  this  year?  It  no  doubt  arises 
from  natural  causes  connected  with  the  weather^  and  we  hope  never  again 
to  see  so  serious  a  calamity,  in  the  failure  of  this  useful  root. 


Fi  om  the  Mark  Lane  Express. 

POTATOES. 

Sir  John  Maxwell  Tilden  has  addressed  the  following  communication  to 
the  editor  of  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle  :  "  Having  been  particular  in  my  ex- 
amination of  the  plant,  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  spot  on  the  leaf, 
which  attracted  my  attention  in  less  than  a  week  after  its  appearance,  I  feel 
confident  that  your  explanation  is  quite  correct,  namely,  that  it  is  atmos- 
pherical and  not  terrestrial ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  caused  by  the  want  of 
due  ventilation,  evaporation  being  stopped  by  the  damp  and  cloudy  weather 
©f  July  and  August.  Previously  the  plants  grew  with  almost  unexampled 
rapidity  and  luxuriance,  so  that  the  disease  is  more  like  apoplexy  than  any 
thing  else.  I  found  that  when  the  disease  first  showed  itself  on  the  leaf,  the 
tubers  were  sound  to  all  appearance,  but,  when  dug  up  for  some  time,  some 
showed  the  plague-spot;  but  if  the  potatoes  were  forward  enough  to  be  dug 
up  before  the  disease  appeared  on  the  leaf,  they  were  still  sound.  The  kinds 
I  have  examined  are  an  early  kidney,  and  an  early  round  potato,  having  no 
particular  name,  and  both  having  been  grown  on  the  spot  for  twelve  years ; 
and  of  the  later  sorts  the  Peach  and  the  Red  Rough  ere  the  only  two  I 
grow.  These  are  but  little  affected,  yet  I  find  that  every  hill  has  one  or 
more  bad  tubers.  The  diseased  tubers  of  the  early  sorts  are  now  shooting 
out  in  the  ground  where  there  is  a  sound  eye  in  the  root,  and  I  have  this 
day  seen  some  with  nearly  half  the  tuber  decayed,  and  from  the  other  a 
shoot  of  two  inches  long,  looking  fresh  and  healthy.  This  has  suggested 
to  me  the  plan  of  endeavoring  to  save  seed  for  next  year  by  autumn  plant- 
ing ;  and  I  mean  to  proceed  thus ;  Have  all  dug  up  as  soon  as  I  can,  take 
out  the  sound  ones,  and  leave  those  partially  diseased  on  the  ground  to 
green,  if  they  will,  for  about  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  then  to  plant  them  as 
for  a  crop.  Should  they  rot,  nothing  will  be  lost;  for  I  consider  they  are 
more  likely  to  rot  above  ground,  and  there  will  be  time  enough  to  plant 
again  if  seed  can  be  procured  ;  but  I  am  convinced  they  will  grow,  as  the 
very  early  sprouting  of  the  diseased  tuber  (the  healthy  ones  not  having 
made  the  least  shoot)  shows  that  nature  is  taking  her  own  course  to  pre- 
serve the  plant.  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  plant  in  the  same  ground,  but  with- 
out fresh  manure,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  urge  vegetation  too  fast,  as  I  am  quite 
convinced  that  the  disease  is  only  infectious  by  contact,  and  that  it  is  not  at 
all  in  the  ground,  but  solely  caused  by  the  absence  of  sun,  and  excess  of 
cold  and  damp." 
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From  the  Mark  Lane  Express. 

After  having  read  the  many  opinions  given  in  your  excellent  journal,  as 
to  the  malady  and  cure  thereof,  I  have  carefully  watched  the  [potato]  dis- 
ease, and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  continued  wet,  without  sun^ 
is  the  whole  and  sole  cause.  I  have  also  proved,  beyond  a  doubl,  that  had 
we  mown  the  haulm  on  its  first  visible  appearance,  we  should  have  stopped 
the  disease  extending  itself  to  the  potato  ;  that  we  should  perhaps  by  that 
means  have  had  our  potatoes  small  and  sound,  instead  of  large  and  rotten. 
The  above  opinion  I  confirm,  by  having  had  worms  in  a  fiLeld  of  wheat,  and 
replaced  the  missing  plants  with  potatoes,  after  which  the  plant  of  wheat  so 
improved  as  almost  to  produce  a  crop  among  the  potatoes  ;  that  in  catting 
the  wheat  about  a  month  since,  a  quantity  of  the  potato  haulm  was  conse- 
quently cut  or  destroyed,  and  where  that  took  place  the  plants  have  since 
been  dry,  and  prove  quite  sound  and  good  ;  since  which  I  have  had  the 
whole  of  my  potato  haulm  mown  down,  which  should  have  been  done  a 
month  sooner  ;  but,  "  better  late  than  never ;"  therefore  I  concur  with  your 
correspondent  as  to  their  being  benefited  by  being  harrowed. 

A  Kf:ntish  Farmer. 

September  18,  1845. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Times  : 

The  real  cause  of  the  destructive  changes  at  present  taking  place  appears 
to  be  the  unripeness  of  the  tuber,  and  the  consequent  imperfection  of  elab- 
oration of  its  juices.  When  examined  with  the  microscope,  the  cells  of 
the  potato  are  found  to  be  not  more  than  half  filled  with  starch-cells,  many 
of  which  are  incomplete,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  cell  being  occupied 
by  water.  Hence  the  actual  condition  of  the  potato  may  be  stated  as  fol- 
lows:  1st,  deficiency  of  starch;  2iJ,  in^iperfection  in  the  tissue  of  the  cell 
walls  ;  and,  3d,  excess  of  water  ;  to  which  may  possibly  be  added,  imperfect- 
ly elaborated  starch.  As  a  consequence  of  the  imperfection  of  the  tissue  of 
the  cell  walls,  and  its  state  of  maceration  in  a  superabundance  of  water,  it 
falls  speedily  into  decay,  the  change  beginning  at  the  surface  and  proceed- 
ing inwards,  and  being  indicated  by  a  brown  discoloration  of  the  cells.  The 
starch  cells,  which  are  at  first  imafFected,  are  soon  enclosed  in  the  decayed 
cellular  tissue,  and,  becoming  involved  in  the  decay,  are  thereby  destroyed. 

T^aking  this  view  of  the  state  of  the  potato,  two  modes  suggest  themselves 
of  preventing  the  loss  which  must  necessarily  result  from  the  recurrence  of 
the  above  described  changes.  The  first  is  that  recommended  more  than  a 
week  since  in  your  journal  by  Mr.  Herapath.  viz:  of  separating  the  starch 
by  reducing  the  potato  to  a  state  of  pulp,  and  collecting  the  washed  precip- 
itate. When  it  is  recollected  that  the  starch  embodies  the  whole  of  the 
nutritive  part  of  the  potato,  the  importance  of  this  plan  will  at  once  be  per- 
ceived. B'lt,  practically,  there  exists  a  great  obstacle  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  plan  in  the  inconvenience  of  employing  it  on  a  small  scale. 

The  second  mode,  that  which  I  am  now  about  to  suggest,  seems  to  me  to 
be  calculated  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
free  from  the  objection  stated  above  :  it  is  to  dry  the  potatoes  in  an  oven  or 
kiln  at  a  moderate  temperature,  and  thus  drive  off  the  excess  of  water  which 
they  contain,  the  water  being  a  chief  agent  in  the  decomposing  process. 

In  preparing  the  potato  for  table  the  discolored  parts  should,  of  coursOj 
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be  cut  away ;  the  potatoes  should  be  boiled  in  two  waters,  and  salt  should 
be  mingled  with  both. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

ERASMUS  WILSON,  F.  R.  S. 
Upper  Charlotte  St.,  Fitzroy  square^  ISept,  23. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Dublin  Evening  Post  : 

1  am  indebted  to  a  gentleman  who  resides  in  the  neighborhood  of  CJon- 
tarf  for  the  result  of  an  experiment  which  he  tried  with  perfect  success. 
About  three  weeks  ago,  the  disease  having  reached  the  neighborhood  of 
Clontarf,  my  informant  became  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  potato  gardens^ 
and  having  seen  in  the  Evening  Po^t  that  the  disease  had  its  origin  in  the 
stalkj  he  resolved  on  removing  the  cause  of  communication  to  the  potato, 
and  without  delay  employed  a  great  number  of  hands,  and  pulled  up  every 
stalk  in  the  field.  He  is  now  digging  out  the  potatoes,  and  never  had  finer 
in  his  Hfe.  The  stalk  cannot,  at  this  late  period  of  the  season,  yield  further 
ripening  sustenance  to  the  potato  ;  it  might  communicate  the  disease,  and 
ought,  on  the  latter  account  alone,  to  be  removed.  Not  by  the  scythe,  for 
the  fibres  would,  as  before,  continue  attached  to  the  potato,  and  as  much  of 
the  stem  as  would  remain  above  the  surface  might  be  as  pernicious  as  the 
entire  stalk.  The  stalks  ought  to  be,  by  the  hand,  one  by  one,  carefully 
pulled  up  and  removed  from  the  field,  lest,  by  heating  in  heaps  in  the  first 
process  of  decomposition,  the  heat  and  effiuvia  might  communicate  with 
the  potato  near  the  surface,  and  perhaps  diffuse  the  disease  complained  of, 
or  some  other  equally  destructive.  The  persons  employed  in  the  operation 
should  be  directed  to  place  a  foot  each  side  of  the  stalk,  by  the  compression 
of  which  it  will  come  up  freely,  without  disturbing  the  potato  in  the  soil, 
in  which  it  lies  imbedded.  W. 


From  the  Mark  Lane  Express. 
Peeblesshire. — From  the  general  nature  of  the  disease,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever  but  that  it  is  produced  from  some  general  cause  ;  and 
that,  without  hesitation,  we  attribute  to  the  cold^  wet,  nngenial  season.  We 
find,  in  a  field  where  a  large  proportion  of  the  potatoes  were  earthed  up 
with  more  than  ordinary  care,  being  some  inches  deeper  in  the  furrow  than 
the  tubers  were  planted,  which  had  the  effect  of  preventing  any  excessive 
moisture  remaining  in  the  drills,  that  when  the  potatoes  were  lifted,  so  far 
as  the  unassisted  eye  could  discover,  they  were  perfectly  free  of  any  taint 
whatever,  while  in  the  other  portion  of  the  field,  which  had  been  less  at- 
tended to,  a  large  proportion  of  them  was  found  diseased.  We  also  find, 
by  taking  a  potato  of  the  soundest  description,  and  allowing  it  to  remain 
for  two  or  three  days  amongst  earth  over  saturated  with  water,  that  the 
same  disease  is  produced  as  that  which  is  now  so  prevalent  all  over  Scot- 
land. A  single  drill  in  the  field  alluded  to  was  planted  with  potatoes  raised 
from  the  apple  three  or  four  years  ago,  by  a  knight  of  the  shuttle,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ettrick,  which  were  found,  upon  examination  at  lifting  lime,- 
to  be  much  more  diseased  than  any  of  the  other  kinds  we  had  planted. 
And  others,  too,  we  find  from  inquiry,  who  had  tried  the  new  varieties,  have 
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met  with  a  similar  disappointment.  In  fe\ct,  until  such  time  as  we  began 
to  raise  new  varieties  from  the  seed  apples,  such  a  thing  as  failure  or  dis- 
ease was  never  once  heard  of ;  and  to  the  result  of  this  experiment  we  in 
no  small  degree  attribute  the  deterioration  of  the  late  potatoes. 

Fife. — The  disease  is  still  increasing  ;  and  great  quantities,  which  seem- 
ed quite  free  from  disease  when  lifted,  have  become  quite  mouldy  and  rot- 
ten. We  regret  we  have  been  so  soon  able  to  report  that  several  modes, 
adopted  with  a  view  of  stopping  the  malady,  have  proved  fruitless.  Sorae~ 
were  pitted  very  thinly,  and  ventilated  with  drain-tiles.  The  potatoes  being 
quite  dry  when  put  in,  have  been  found  on  the  decline.  Others  that  were 
sprinkled  over  with  lime,  have  been  found  even  ivorse  than  some  that  have 
been  kept  in  a  dry,  airy  place,  without  being  limed  ;  while  those  left  in  the 
ground,  and  covered  with  an  additiouitl  quantity  of  earth,  intended  to  keen 
them  all  winter  in  the  soil,  are  found  with  the  rot  still  alarmingly  increas- 
ing. The  only  remedy  to  prevent  the  disease  from  further  increase  in  the 
tubers  already  affected,  is,  we  are  convinced,  to  keep  them  dry.  For  this 
purpose,  we  have  seen  some  laid  for  some  time  above  and  over,  and  then 
stored  by  in  a  dri/^  airy  place.  When  so  treated,  the  disease,  if  increasing, 
goes  on  then  very  slowly.  Many  different  opinions  are  prevailing  as  to  the 
nature  and  cause  of  this  disease  ;  but  it  seems  to  some  very  glaringly  to  be 
the  same  dreadful  epidemic  that  lately  raged  in  spring— the  same  visitor, 
only  come  at  another  season.  In  consequence  of  the  frequency  of  the  dis- 
ease in  spring,  the  potatoes  have  become  so  weakened,  that  now,  as  soon  as 
ripe,  the  disease  appears  ;  as  it  has  been  observed  that  in  late  situations  it 
is  longer  in  making  its  appearance  than  in  early  soils  and  situations.  The 
vital  juice  of  the  potato  seems  lost;  and  this  useful  esculent  will,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  many,  soon  be  unknown  in  our  isle.  A  similar  disease  has,  by 
some  farmers  here,  been  discovered  among  the  turnips. 

Roxburghshire. — That  sort  denominated  the  "old  black  potato,"  is  uni- 
versally the  most  affected,  and  seems  to  be  threatened  with  extermination. 
They,  however,  are  not  now  generally  grown.  Next  in  point  of  being  af- 
fected are  the  ^'  blues"  and  "  buffs."  An  endless  variety  of  other  sorts  is 
grown  in  the  county,  the  names  of  which  often  vary  in  different  parts; 
and  these  are  all  less  affected  than  the  three  sorts  above  named.  The  soils 
in  which  i  have  observed  the  disease  to  prevail  to  a  greater  extent,  are 
a  light,  turfy  soil,  upon  a  moorland  bottom,  and  a  thin,  adhesive  clay,  upon 
an  impervious  stratum  of  till.  This  disease,  like  everything  else,  will  have 
its  proper  cause  if  it  can  be  ascertained  ;  and  i  am  convinced  that  it  has 
arisen  from  circumstances  that  can  only  again  occur  in  such  a  season  as  the 
past.  During  almost  the  whole  time  that  the  young  potato  was  sweilinof 
into  size  and  advancing  into  ripeness,  the  quantity  of  wet  in  the  ground, 
and  the  absence  of  sunshine,  were  peculiar  ;  and  these  operating  upon  the 
potato- plant,  in  the  tender  stage  of  its  growth.  I  am  convinced,  are  the 
causes  of  the  disease  by  which  it  has  been  affected.  I  am  led  to  this  con- 
viction from  the  following  circumstances :  1st.  In  narrowly  watching  the 
taking  up  of  potatoes  e:rown  in  a  dry,  deep  loam,  upon  a  sandy  sub  soil,  T 
observed  that  those  which  were  placed  in  a  horizontal  circle  round  the  stem, 
and  near  the  surface,  or  partially  bare,  were  not  affected  at  all.  2d.  Where 
the  plants  had  occasionally  penetrated  deeper  into  the  soil,  and  had  pro- 
duced one  or  more  potatoes  at  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  inches  from  the  sur- 
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face,  these,  at  that  depth,  were  invariably  affected,  while  those  placed  near- 
er to  the  surface,  and  attached  to  the  same  stem,  were  free  of  disease.  3d, 
-  In  tiiin,  turfy  soils,  or  thin,  adhesive  clay,  upon  an  impervious  stratum,  the 
potatoes  were  necessarily  placed  in  a  position  where  the  wet  was  lodged 
between  the  soil  and  sub-soil  ;  and  these  I  invariably  found  to  be  affected. 
•  4th.  In  these  soils,  potatoes  lying  close  by  the  surface,  or  uncovered,  were 
generally  sound. 


From  the  London  Freeman's  JournsL 
FAILURE  OF  THE  POTATO  CROP. 

Once  more  we  repeat  our  thrice  confirmed  conviction,  that  to  alternate 
frost  and  rain  must  be  attributed  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  ;  and,  of  the 
soundness  of  our  conclusion,  we  obtain  abundant  proof  from  the  columns 
of  some  of  our  contemporaries  who  differ  in  opinion  with  us.  Thus  we 
find  Mr.  W.  R.  Meads,  of  Kinsale,  stating  in  the  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle"^ 
of  Saturday  last,  that  "  the  disease  was  first  observed  there  on  the  evening 
of  the  8th  instant,  which  was  a  very  hot  day,  succeeding  a  slight  hoar  frost." 
In  the  "United  Gardeners' and  Land  Stewards'  Journal,"  too,  Mr.  J.  Barnes^ 
of  Bicton  Gardens,  Sidmouth,  Devon,  says :  "  I  never  felt  the  cold  more 
severely  in  the  month  of  March  than  I  have  done  this  season,  during  the 
last  two  weeks  in  July  and  two  first  weeks  in  August,  usually  most  severe 
from  half  past  three  to  half  past  four,  a.  m. ;  and  I  certainly  never  previous- 
ly observed  the  morning  frosts  so  severe  at  that  season  of  the  year."  We 
could  cite  a  mass  of  evidence  to  the  same  effect,  but  that  would  now  be  of 
little  use ;  let  us  rather  turn  our  thoughts  to  suggesting  remedies  for  the 
evil. 

In  the  "  Dusseldorf  Gazette"  it  is  stated  that  "a  farmer,  living  on  one 
of  the  estates  of  the  Duke  d'Aremberg,  near  Dusseldorf,  has  discovered  a 
mode  of  preventing  the  rotting  of  potatoes,  and  even  of  curing  it  when  it 
has  already  commenced.  The  method  is  very  simple  ;  it  consists  in  merely 
harrowing  deeply  the  earth  in  which  the  tubers  are  planted  so  as  to  produce 
an  evaporation,  which  will  diminish  the  fermentation  caused  by  humidity 
and,  it  is  added  that  the  plan  has  proved  completely  successful.  Let  it  be 
tried  wherever  it  is  not  too  late. 

In  our  publication  of  Monday  we  quoted  from  the  "  Moniteur"  a  propo- 
sition for  preserving  from  decay  potatoes  partially  tainted,  by  a  sort  of 
semi  baking  in  an  oven  heated  to  64  or  65  degrees  of  Reaumer,  (about  180 
of  Fahrenheit,)  and  the  plan,  like  that  of  converting  them  into  fficula,  or 
arrow  root,  may  answer  very  well  on  a  small  scale.  We  would  recommend 
slicing,  stringing,  and  hanging  them  in  kitchens  and  outhouses,  as  apples 
are  managed  in  America,  as  a  means  of  saving  a  part  of  the  crop,  in  addition 
to  the  two  first  described  methods. 


From  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  September  27. 
POTATO  MURRAIN. 

It  appears  to  me  of  some  importance  that  naturalists  should  be  care- 
ful to  distinguish  effect  from  cause.    That  minute  and  rapidly  propa- 
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gating  funori  have  been  observed  on  the  affected  potato  plants,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt.  But  when  we  know,  from  oiher  facts,  that  such  appear 
on  plants  after  they  are  dead  or  diseased,  and  not  when  they  are  alive  and 
healthy,  we  are  justified  in  affirming  that  we  are  yet  ignorant  of  the  cause 
of  the  malady  in  question.  To  prevent  its  recurrence  is  what  is  desired  ; 
and  it  is  worth  while  to  try  every  thing  that  may  suggest  itself  from  the 
consideration  of  any  theory  of  the  disease.  It  has  not  been  ascertained 
whether  it  commences  in  the  roots  or  in  the  leaves  ;  and  to  determine  this 
may  be  a  difficult  matter.  If  in  the  latter,  it  is  to  be  feared  tjiat  prevention 
is  impossible.  But  it  may  commence  in  the  tubers  ;  therefore,  without  pre- 
teudmg  to  know  the  nature  of  the  disease,  or  its  cause,  I  will  assume  it  to 
commence  in  the  tubers,  and  offer  advice  accordingly.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  some  insects  reappear,  after  long  uitervals  of  time,  in  various  mem- 
bers of  ihe  vegetable  kingdom.  It  is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that  some  of 
these  insects  may  be  too  minute  for  observation,  and  that  this  has  given  rise 
to  many  very  improbable  explanations  of  disease.  That  the  most  minute, 
as  well  as  the  largest  insects,  pass  through  several  stages  of  existence,  may 
be  safely  assumed  ;  aiid  also  that  one  or  more,  or  all  of  these,  are  passed  in 
the  earth.  It  is  also  known  that  insects  deposite  their  eggs  either  on  or  near 
to  that  which  is  the  food  of  the  worm  ;  and,  in  some  cases,  the  worm  may 
take  up  a  poskion  fer  its  change  into  chrysalis,  so  that  the  fly  may  not  have 
to  go  far  for  its  first  meal.  These  facts  induce  me  to  advise  that  it  should 
be  a  constant  yearly  practice  to  vvash  all  potatoes  to  be  used  for  sets, 
when  they  are  taken  up,  and  to  clear  the  eyes  by  means  of  a  brush.  This 
operation  being  done  when  the  tubers  are  taken  up,  the  eyes  not  having 
pushed,  are  not  injured  by  the  brush,  which  they  would  be  were  the  opera- 
tion deferred.  This  will  clear  the  tubers  of  all  eggs  and  chrysalids,  and 
may  be  of  service,  while  it  can  do  no  harm. 

G.  S.  MACKENZIE. 

Rose  Bank,  Roslix,  N.^B. 


Everything  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  I  previously  expressed,  that  a 
certain  degree  of  ripeness  or  maturity  is  necessary  to  feed  the  disease. 
Early  sorts,  from  all  reports,  fall  the  first  victims.  Those  upon  dry,  rich, 
well-drained  soils  follow  ;  and  late  sorts,  on  cold  wet  soils,  on  hill  tops,  or 
with  north  aspects,  that  tend  to  retard  growth,  seem  for  a  time  safe,  and 
flatter  the  possessor  they  have  escaped  ;  but  such  no  sooner  reach  the  ap- 
parently required  conduion,  than  they  may  literally  be  said  to  wither  in  an 
hour.  As  a  case  in  point :  '-Ambulator,''  in  the  last  number,  mentions  being 
delighted  with  a  field  in  full  bloom.  According  to  my  view  of  the  matter, 
potatoes  in  bloom  are  safe  from  attack.  In  my  last  communication  I  men- 
tioned some  of  my  own  that  passed  that  stage  safely,  within  a  few  feet  of  ear- 
lier sorts  reduced  to  a  mass  of  putrefaction.  "Ambulator's"  will,  no  doubt, 
also  decay  ;  when  I  hope  he  will  report  progress.  Salt,  in  culture,  is  no 
preventive.    Has  not  the  seacoast  been  worse  affected  generally? 

The  allotment  field  I  mentioned  as  the  first  seat  of  disease  was  in  many 
parts  manured  with  fish  and  sea- weed,  and  washed  by  the  spray.  This, 
and  the  fact  that  the  scourge  first  appeared  on  the  coast  to  an  alarming  ex- 
tent last  year,  sets  the  supposed  influence  of  salt  at  rest.  The  parts  aftect- 
ed  last  season  were  the  first,  by  a  month,  to  exhibit  its  fatal  symptoms  this 
year;  a  circumstance  worth  the  attention  of  investigators. 

JAMES  MICKLE. 
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From  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette,  Oct.  4,  1845, 

We  do  not  as  yet  propose  to  return  to  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the 
potato  murrain,  but  shall  continue  to  confine  ourselves  to  a  consideration  of 
what  can  best  be  done  under  existing  circumstances. 

It  is  stated  in  a  daily  paper  that  M.  B  )uchardat,  a  French  gentleman, 
has  discovered  a  simple  and  economical  process  by  which  potatoes  already 
attacked  may  be  rendered  fit  for  every  domestic  purpose.  They  are  to  be 
cut  into  thin  slices,  to  be  placed  for  thirty  hours  in  water  slightly  acidu- 
lated with  muriatic  acid,  then  to  be  washed  in  pure  water,  and  soaked  12 
hours  ;  .  after  which  they  are  to  be  dried  in  the  sun,  when  they  will  again 
become  white,  with  a  healthy  savor,  and  will  keep  any  length  of  time. 

We  have  tried  this  operation,  and  doubt  its  value.  It  is  not  said  how 
much  muriatic  acid  is  to  be  employed  ;  but,  if  making  water  just  acid  is 
all  that  is  intended,  then  we  have  followed  the  directions  exactly.  The 
result  is,  that  the  slices  become  very  white  by  the  time  they  are  taken  out 
of  the  steep  ;  but  soon  after  they  have  been  washed  and  exposed  to  the  air 
to  be  dried,  they  change  color,  become  livid,  and  have  so  uninviting  an  ap- 
pearance that  no  English  peasant  would  eat  them  unless  pressed  by  actual 
famine.  In  a  few  days,  however,  the  livid  appearance  goes  off,  and  so  me 
of  the  slices  become  of  a  glittering  white.  This  appearance  is  caused  by 
the  sides  of  the  empty  bleached  cells  in  which  the  starch  is  laid,  and  not 
fey  the  starch  itself.  Beneath  is  found  a  thin  brown  crust,  and  below  the 
crust  the  potato  seems  to  be  exactly  what  it  was  before  being  plunged  into 
the  steep,  or  to  be  as  livid  as  the  surface  was  after  the  exposure  to  air 
took  place.  While,  however,  some  of  the  slices  dry  in  this  manner, 
others  refuse  to  do  so,  although  laid  on  a  dry  board  in  a  room  heated  by 
an  Arnott's  stove  ;  and  then,  in  fact,  although  placed  next  a  window,  speed- 
ily putrefy,  and  are  attacked  by  mouldiness.  We  have,  therefore,  nothing 
to  allege  in  favor  of  M.  Bouchardat's  process. 

It  appears  from  Galignani's  Messenger,  ihat,  at  the  sitting  of  the  French 
Institute  of  September  22,  an  immense  number  of  communications  on  the 
disease  of  the  potato  are  announced. 

Amongst  them,  one  in  the  name  of  M.  Clerget,  the  inventor  of  a  new 
process  for  making  potato  flour,  was  particularly  menti  oned.  This  flour  is 
stated  to  be  equal  to  nearly  one  third  of  the  entire  mass — namely,  20  per 
cent,  of  the  starch  principle,  and  10  per  cent,  of  the  bran  or  fibre.  "  His 
process  is  a  scientific  application  of  the  old  woman's  process  of  mixing  po- 
tatoes in  the  making  of  bread.  This  is  well  known.  The  potatoes  are 
first  boiled,  then  dried  before  the  fire,  and  rubbed  up  with  the  wheat 
flour.  M.  Clerget  produces  the  same  result  in  the  form  of  flour,  emitting 
all  the  extraneous  and  useless  portions  of  the  vegetable,  and  providing  for 
commerce,  on  a  large  and  improved  scale,  a  means  of  subsistence  as  cheap 
as  it  is  wholesome."  We  do  not  profess  to  understand  this  account,  but 
give  it  as  we  find  it.  Hereafter  we  shall  learn  from  the  Comptes  Rend  us 
what  it  really  means  ******* 
It  is  of  far  more  importance  to  conduct  the  operation  carefully.  Professor 
Henslow  obtained  nearly  six  pounds  of  flour  from  a  bushel  of  very  bad 
potatoes;  others,  however,  complain  of  not  getting  more  than  half  the 
quantity.  This,  probably,  depends  entirely  upon  the  care  that  is  given 
to  the  rasping  or  crushing  process.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  a 
potato  is  a  mass  of  bladders,  held  together  by  organic  force,  and  tolerably 
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tough.  It  is  ill  the  inside  of  these  bladders  that  the  starch  is  deposited  by- 
nature.  If  we  could  separate  such  bladders  from  one  another,  and  could 
place  them  in  a  row,  we  should  find  that  from  150  to  200  would  come  wiihin 
the  compass  of  an  inch.  INow  it  is  necessary  to  burst  or  cut  into  all  these 
bladders,  if  all  the  flour  which  the  potato  contains  is  to  be  extracted. 

But  no  machinery  yet  thought  of  is  capable  of  doing  that.  If,  indeed, 
the  potatoes  could  be  placed  between  mill  stones,  yet  the  latter  could  not  be 
set  fine  enough  to  crush  every  one  of  these  extremely  small  bladders. 
There  must,  therefore,  be  some  loss  of  flour  in  the  operation  of  crushing, 
prepare  it  as  we  may  ;  and  of  course  the  loss  is  great  in  proportion  to  the 
carelessness  with  which  the  grating  or  mashing  is  performed.  One  man 
will  throw  away  a  third  of  his  flour  in  the  midst  of  the  pulp  separated  by 
the  strainer;  another,  half ;  some  more,  some  less  ;  and  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  no  amount  of  washing  will  of  itself  separate  the  flour  ;  crushing, 
mashing,  pounding,  (fee,  must  be  trusted  to.  It  is  therefore  worth  the  con- 
sideration of  the  public  whether  the  pulp  should  not  be  subjected,  after  the 
first  washing,  to  some  other  operation,  such  as  rubbing  between  two  stones, 
or  grinding,  whereby  the  bladders  which  escaped  the  first  process  may  be 
broken  in  the  second. 

But  our  space  is  more  than  exhausted,  and  we  must  for  the  present  break 
ofl",  with  a  renewal  of  our  exhortation  to  potato  growers  to  attend  to  dri/- 
ness,  above  all  things  :  dri/  days  fcr  taking  up  ;  dry  places  for  storing  them  ; 
dry  soil  iox  pitting  ;  and  every  other  precaution  by  which  the  dryness  of  the 
crop  can  be  best  secured  against  the  dangerous  months  of  winter. 

Amono^st  the  many  statements  which  have  been  made  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  potato  blight^  there  is  perhaps  not  one  which  has  been  more 
widely  spread  than  that,  which  attributes  its  development  to  the  use  of 
highly  azotised  manure.  A  few  words  on  this  subject  will  not  be  unac- 
ceptable to  those  of  our  readers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  guano  and 
similar  strong  manures.  The  efl^ect  which  azotised  manures  exert  on  grow- 
ing plants  is  tolerably  well  understood  ;  it  increases  the  growth  of  the  plant, 
facilitating  the  formation  of  organized  matter,  and,  provided  the  other  con- 
stituents of  vegetable  food  are  also  present,  it  causes  a  strong,  vigorous,  and 
healthy  growth.  Now,  the  substances  required  by  plants  are  nearly  all  con- 
tained  in  guano  ;  and,  therefore,  if  light  and  heat  are  not  wanting — in  fact, 
if  the  weather  is  favorable  to  vegetation — there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that 
plants  thus  manured  will  become  strong  and  healthy  ;  there  is  no  theoreti- 
cal reason  which  should  lead  us  to  fear  unhealthy  or  irregular  growth, 

Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  large  and  quickly  grown  plants  are  more  liable  to 
be  attacked  by  any  disease  than  such  as  are  smaller  ;  but  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  former  never  muses  disease — it  only  renders  them  more  liable  to  suflft  r 
when  other  causes  have  combined  to  produce  disease  ;  at  the  same  time, 
this  tendency  is  much  diminished  by  the  superior  vital  energy  of  the  larger 
and  more  vigorous  plants.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  expected  that  plants 
supplied  with  azotised  manures  should  be  more  liable  to  the  influence  of 
such  rot  as  that  at  present  common  amongst  potatoes,  than  those  manured 
with  farm-yard  dung,  or  not  manured  at  all  ;  and  this  indeed  is  the  truth,  for 
so  flir  from  those  plants  only  being  attacked  which  were  strongly  manured, 
it  appears  that  those  which  received  no  kind  of  manure  at  all  are  quite  as 
much  subject  to  the  disease  as  those  more  highly  manured  with  guano. 
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In  both  kinds,  the  sound  potatoes  were  always  at  the  most  remote  point 
from  the  haulm,  the  bad  ones  being  invariably  just  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  and 
the  ends  of  the  tubers,  which  seemed  to  be  the  first  affected,  in  very  many 
instances  were  also  those  ends  attached  to  the  haulm,  while  the  crowns  re- 
mained sound  and  good.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  pretty  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  disease  has  been  first  generated  in  the  haulm,  and  not  in  the  tuber, 
and  has  been  invariably  transmitted  downwards  by  the  elaborated  sap. 
Many  of  the  reds  were  quite  rotten,  the  inside  having  become  a  brown  pulpy 
semi-flnid  mass.  But  in  the  bread-fruits,  this  was  seldom  the  case,  the 
disease  being  confined  either  to  the  haulm  end  or  to  a  circle  running  all 
round  the  outer  edge  of  the  whole  potato,  or  merely  to  a  few  isolated 
patches,  so  that  in  most  tubers  there  will  be  a  sound  heart,  which  will  afford 
food  for  pigs,  if  good  for  nothing  else.  Our  geological  stratum  is  chalk, 
which  insures  of  itself  good  drainage.  Field  potatoes  are  said  to  be  better 
than  garden  ones  here  generally. 

Leatherhead.  W.  H. 


I  first  dug  the  ash-leaved  and  Shaws  about  the  20th  of  June — the  former 
in  black  mould  and  the  latter  in  stifi'ioam — at  which  time  there  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  disease  ;  but  at  the  end  of  July,  from  the  same  places  I  found 
the  potatoes  diseased. 

The  cause,  therefore,  whatever  it  may  be,  did  not  apparently  exist  till 
the  middle  of  July ;  and  that  moisture  is  either  the  cause,  or  medium,  is,  I 
think,  certain,  for  this  has  been,  from  early  in  June,  a  decidedly  wet  season. 
The  red  and  pink-eyed  potatoes  are  the  least  afi"ected,  which  1  attribute  to 
their  possessing  a  large  portion  of  farina,  which  does  not  decompose  readily, 
preserving  its  character  even  in  frosted  tubers.  In  these  I  have  not  more 
than  one-fiftieth  bad,  but  in  the  early  kinds  one  half  are  affected.  The 
latter  average  from  five  to  eight  lbs.  of  farina  lo  the  half  cwt.,  but  the  former 
sorts  yield  fourteen  or  sixteen  lbs  ;  showing,  as  regards  nutriment,  their  great 
superiority.  In  early  sorts  the  farina  is  not  fully  developed,  being  fibrous 
and  watery,  and  the  tubers  are  not  so  wholesome  as  when  two  thirds 
grown. 

The  affected  potato  cannot  be  cured  ;  and  1  believe  the  soil  is  not  capa- 
ble, from  having  once  grown  them,  of  producing  the  disease  next  season  ; 
and  that  the  chlorides  and  other  purifiers  are  so  far  useless.  There  is  a 
great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  this  calamity.  I  attribute  it 
wholly  to  electrical  agency.  Darina:  the  summer  the  atmosphere  has  been 
very  much  charged  with  electric  fluid,  and  the  moist  state  of  the  skin  of  the 
haulm,  acting  as  a  powerful  conductor,  conveyed  the  fluid  to  the  roots,  and 
in  its  passage  over  the  surface,  and  from  thence  to  the  next  best  conductor — 
probably  another  potato — it  has  produced  the  appearances  which  we  per- 
ceive. The  skin  and  tissue  at  the  surface  of  the  potato  (but  not  the  farma) 
loses  vitality  from  the  conducting  power  of  the  watery  state,  and  is  decom- 
posed by  the  electric  fluid ;  and  which  effect  is  probably  increased  when  a 
ready  conductor  is  not  at  hand.  Upon  this  principle,  potatoes  grown  on 
stiff  soil,  on  clay  bottom,  will  turn  out  the  worst;  and  on  gravelly  or  other 
porous  soils,  freer  from  disease. 

Where  first  attacked,  vitality  is  nearly  destroyed  by  the  sap  being  changed 
in  character,  and  obstructed  in  its  passage  through  the  vessels ;  the  leaves 
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and  haulm  become,  as  is  usual  in  autumn,  yellow,  but  from  a  different  cause, 
and  ^'ungus  may  or  may  not  generate  itself  in  consequence  of  this  prema- 
ture decay. 

Some  of  Professor  Morren's  observations  I  think  are  wrong.  He  ascribes 
the  disease  to  dampness  and  cold  air.  A  damp  summer  of  itself  is  conge- 
nial to  the  growth  of  the  potato;  and  when  well  moulded  up,  cold  air  can- 
not affect  it.  Besides,  1  find  potatoes  lying  on  the  surface  (and  conse- 
quently green)  not  attacked  at  all,  the  air,  as  it  were,  "  case  hardening" 
them  ;  and  these  potatoes  are  not  attacked  with  insects,  but  the  wire  worms, 
(fcc,  if  there  are  any,  very  much  infest  the  diseased  tubers. 

I  should  say  the  potatoes  cease  to  grow,  when  first  attacked,  from  the 
absorbents,  which  take  up  and  afford  them  nutrition,  being  destroyed.  I 
am  told  by  a  friend  at  Wantage,  in  Berks,  that  several  old  farmers  spoke  of 
seeing  "  white  rain"  fall  during  August,  and  expected  unfavorable  effects 
from  it.  What  this  white  rain  may  have  been  I  cannot  tell,  but  blight 
has  been  very  prevalent;  and,  as  I  before  observed,  an  undue  electric 
state  of  the  atmosphere  has  also  been  prevalent.  About  16  years  ago  I 
published,  in  the  "  Mechanics'  Magazine,"  the  method,  as  practised  by  me, 
of  obtaining  potato  flour — its  valuable  uses,  particularly  in  fattening  pigs; 
and  the  valuable  application  of  the  residue  of  the  root,  when  boiled,  for 
previously  feeding  the  store  pigs  with.  Pigs  fed  only  upon  potatoes  thus 
managed  will  fatten  fast,  and  make  fine  pork. 

Enfield.  G.  L.  SMART. 


POTATOES  IN  IRELAND. 

The  ravages  of  the  potato  murrain  have  not  appeared  here  yet ;  but 
there  has  been  a  disease  in  this  locality  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  which 
has  done  much  mischief  Instead  of  commencing  above  ground,  it  seems 
to  cotnmence  with  the  decay  of  the  old  set. 

The  tubers,  as  soon  as  they  are  formed,  are  attacked  with  dark  colored 
ulcerated  blotches,  which  soon  spread  over  the  whole  tuber,  and  end  in 
putrefaction ;  meanwhile  the  plant  becomes  languid,  the  leaves  have  a 
sickly  yellow  color,  yet  the  plant  still  exists  and  forms  more  tubers,  which 
are  also  attacked  and  carried  off;  the  plant  becoming  more  and  more  un- 
healthy, most  frequently  dies  a  month  or  six  weeks  before  the  healthy  plants 
arrive  at  maturity.  Nor  does  the  evil  rest  here.  Such  tubers  as  escape  the 
ravages  of  the  disease  in  summer  are  attacked,  after  they  are  dug,  during 
the  whole  winter,  so  that  before  the  planting  season  again  arrives  the  stock 
is  in  many  cases  completely  destroyed. 

The  disease  is  quite  local.  It  is  not  beyond  six  or  eight  miles  from  here 
in  any  direction. 

Various  remedies  have  been  tried,  such  as  having  sets  from  a  great  dis- 
tance ;  planting  in  drills  instead  of  beds,  (which  is  the  common  mode  of 
planting  here;)  planting'  in  ground  which  has  not  been  broken  up  for  a 
long  time  ;  planting  very  thinly,  <fcc.  ;  but  almost  all  the  trials  have  been 
attended  with  failure.  One  method,  however,  so  far  as  it  has  been  tried, 
seems  to  remedy  the  evil ;  that  is,  greening  or  sunning  the  sets.  For 
the  last  two  years  those  planted  in  the  garden  have  undergone  that  process, 
and  there  has  been  no  failure.    Previously  they  were  as  much  diseased  in 
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the  g:arden  as  in  the  field.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  this  season  in 
the  field  ;  and,  from  a  partial  examination,  seems  to  have  answered  equally 
well.  But  the  crop  will  be  dug  in  a  day  or  two,  when  you  shall  know  the 
result.  Enclosed  are  some  diseased  stems,  with  the  late  growth  of  tubers 
attached. 

T.  P.  ELLIOT. 

Florence  Cotrt. 

[We  are  sorry  to  add  that  this  disease  is  our  English  murrain,  in  a  mild 
form.] 


POTATOES  AND  SALT. 


In  a  late  number  you  inquire  whether  any  one  has  used  salt  in  planting 
potatoes.  I  have  done  this  ;  but  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  know  that 
I  dressed  three  half  acres  of  newly  and  well  drained  peaty  meadow  first  be- 
fore breaking  up  for  potatoes,  and  which  were  equally  well  worked  and 
manured  afterwards,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement : 


No. 


Lime. 


5  one-horse 
cart  loads. 

Do 


Salt. 


3  Winchester 
bushels. 


Do 


When  plant- 
ed. 


April  24  & 
23. 

April  25  - 

May  1 


Kind  of  potato. 


1st,  earl}^ ;  2d,  early  ;  3d,  Highland,  early. 

Isf,  strawberry,  late  ;  2dj  orange,  early. 

1st,  purple  kidney,  late;  23,  Highland,  early. 


The  lime  and  salt  were  ploughed  in  immediately  (January  llth)  after 
the  salt  was  sown.  No.  1,  all  tops,  except  first  early — gone  long  ago,  but 
apparently  from  frost.  Tops  of  1st  early  all  killed  night  of  September  22. 
I  find  no  tubers  affected  yet,  but  a  mouldiness  is  to  be  seen  on  the  haulm 
of  many.  No  2,  ditto  ;  No.  3,  far  more  of  the  mould,  and  a  worse  appear- 
ance.   The  potatoes  in  my  garden  (very  dry  sand)  much  as  No.  1. 

A  Constant  Reader. 


From  the  observations  I  have  made  in  this  neighborhood,  I  am  inchned 
to  think  that  the  saline  properties  of  the  sea  air  do  not  prevent  the  disease, 
as  some  fields  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sea  have  partially,  and  some 
have  completely,  failed  ;  others  are  at  the  present  time  looking  quite  healthy 
in  the  haulm,  and  the  tubers  but  little,  if  at  all,  aff^ected.  Now,  does  it  not 
appear  probable,  that  if  the  sea-air  had  any  influence  on  the  prevailing  mal- 
ady, it  would  have  been  more  general  in  its  effects  ;  at  any  rate  on  those 
similarly  situated  ?  The  sea-gitt  island  of  Jersey  gives  a  strong  proof  of 
the  non-efiect  of  the  saline  air  on  this  malady.  And  again,  with  regard  to 
the  effect  salt  has  had,  when  applied  to  the  potato  at  the  time  of  planting  :  a 
patch  of  ground  in  my  garden  was  planted  in  the  early  part  of  May,  in  the 
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following  manner :  The  rows  were  opened  with  the  spade  about  4  inches 
deep;  the  sets  were  then  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench  ;  the  first  lot 
was  covered  with  refuse  manure,  the  second  with  hme  in  a  half  slacked 
state,  the  third  had  a  moderate  quantity  of  salt  sprinkled  over  the  sets,  and 
the  fourth  was  covered  with  long  fresh  cut  grass.  They  all  came  up  about 
the  same  time,  and  were  very  strong  in  the  haulm  till  within  the  last  fort- 
night, when  the  tops  began  to  die  away  very  rapidly,  and  they  were  all  cut 
off  about  a  week  since.  The  tubers  have  just  been  lifted,  and  I  find  the 
result,  with  regard  to  the  murrain,  to  be  as  follows :  Those  manured  with 
refuse  dung  were  affected,  as  near  as  I  can  judge,  to  about  5  per  cent. ; 
those  with  lime,  10  per  cent.  ;  those  with  salt,  about  the  same  as  the  first ; 
and  those  covered  with  fresh  cut  grass,  I  do  not  think  the  loss  amounts  to 
one  per  cent. 

The  potatoes,  a  pale  red  kidney  ;  they  go  here  by  the  name  of  farmers. 
The  soil  light,  resting  on  a  mixed  sub-soil,  consisting  of  gravel  and  clay. 

G.  S.  H. 

Glamorganshire. 


1  have  about  one  acre  of  garden  ground  about  half  planted  with  potatoes, 
and  it  is  situated  within  the  reach  of  the  spray  of  the  sea,  and  abundantly 
manured  with  sea-weed.  The  result  is  as  follows  :  First,  my  ash  kidneys, 
planted  in  November  in  very  light  soil,  are  very  little  affected  ;  Cornish  kid-  ^ 
neys,  planted  in  December  in  light  soil,  are  more  than  half  affected;  pink 
-frame,  in  clay  soil,  about  one- third  affected  ;  early  Shaw,  in  clay  soil,  a  to- 
tal failure;  Chapman's  kidney,  planted  in  June  and  July,  (some  in  clay  soil 
and  some  in  very  light  soil,)  two  parts  out  of  three  affected.  All  the 
above  were  planted  after  the  spade,  and  covered  with  sea-weed.  I  have 
about  two  rods  of  Chapman's  kidney,  planted  as  late  as  the  6lh  August, 
which  have  been  looking  remarkably  green  and  well  until  within  the  last 
fortnight,  but  they  are  now  completely  cut  off  with  the  disease;  so  sea- 
weed has  not  given  me  any  protection  whatever. 

JAMES  WOOD. 

Harwich,  Essex. 


This  parish  extends  along  the  shores  of  Mount's  bay,  and  consequently 
a  constant  deposite  of  saline  particles  is  going  on,  more  especially  when 
we  have  heavy  gales  from  the  south.  Sea-weed  is  also  very  extensively 
used  as  a  manure  for  potatoes,  and  also  the  beach  sand. 

The  result  of  extensive  inquiries  has  shown  that  no  parish  in  our  neigh- 
borhood has  suffered  to  an  equal  extent  with  ourselves.  We  must,  there- 
fore, admit  the  conclusion  that  the  application  of  salt,  at  least  by  nature, 
has  not  proved  any  preventive  of  the  terrible  scourge. 

W.  W.  WINGFIELD. 

Penzance. 


I  have  made  a  circuit  of  several  miles  around  this  place,  (Teign- 
mouth,)  and  have  found  only  one  instance,  with  the  exception  of  my  o  wn 
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crop,  where  the  potatoes  are  not  affected  with  the  murrain  inland,  as  well 
as  on  the  very  top  of  the  sea  cliffs.  In  a  field  where  I  found  they  were 
not  diseased,  1  inquired  what  manure  had  been  used,  and  the  reply  was, 
fresh  sea  weed. 

My  own  crop  is  planted  on  a  high  exposed  hill,  in  a  light  gravelly  soil, 
on  a  sub-soil  of  sharp  gravel.  The  manure  I  used  was^one  load  stable 
dung,  two  loads  of  ashes  of  burnt  weeds,  two  cwt.  guano,  and  two  cwt. 
salt  per  acre,  mixed  together,  and  sown  in  the  furrows  30  inches  apart, 
before  planting  the  sets,  the  greater  number  of  which  were  whole  potatoes. 
1  was  informed  that  I  should  have  very  poor  watery,  close  potatoes,  because 
always  when  salt  or  guano  was  used  they  were  sure  to  be  so,  and,  as  1  had 
used  both,  they  would  be  very  bad ;  but,  instead  of  being  so,  I  never  had 
better  potatoes — when  dressed,  they  are  like  balls  of  flour. 

COURTENAY  M.  KINGDON. 


^  From  ihe  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Oct.  11,  1845. 

POTATO  BLIGHT. 

You  have  given  us  ample  proof  of  the  specific  nature  of  the  potato 
blight,  and  of  its  origin  in  obvious  atmospheric  causes,  and  every  one  must 
be  struck  with  its  analogy  to  the  epidemic  diseases  of  cattle,  and  the  influ- 
enza-like maladies  of  human  beings.  This  analogy  holds  good  in  various 
aspects :  its  uniform  character ;  its  universality  ;  its  sudden  invasion  in 
various  points  at  the  same  time  ;  and  its  greater  or  less  intensity,  as  modi- 
fied by  local  circumstances. 

It  seldom  happens  that  any  notable  epidemic,  in  animal  or  vegetable  or- 
ganisms, is  so  clearly  traceable  to  its  causes  as  the  potato  murrain.  We  see, 
nevertheless,  that  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  share  in  the  oper- 
ation to  be  assigned  to  the  several  agencies.  It  cannot  be  wet  alone,  for 
much  wetter  summers  have  occurred  within  these  few  years  without  harm 
to  the  potato  crop.  It  cannot  be  cold  only,  because  the  average  temperature 
has  certainly  not  fallen  below  the  rate  of  districts  and  counties  where  the 
vegetable  is  always  successfully  cultivated  ;  nor  has  there  been,  as  your 
correspondents  observe,  any  remarkable  development  of  sensible  electricity. 
But  of  all  the  incentives  to  a  healthy  vegetation, what  has  been  so  much  want- 
ing, for  the  last  two  months  of  July  and  August,  as  light  ?  not  merely  bright 
sunshine,  for  of  that  there  was  hardly  any;  but  even  the  ordinary  quantity 
of  daylight  was  wanting — so  dense  and  black  was  the  overcast,  day  after 
day,  through  this  long  period,  a  time  when  the  vegetable  world  is  in  ex- 
pectation, and  generally  in  the  enjoyment,  of  its  fullest  share  both  of  light 
and  heat.  You  justly  suppose  that  the  transient  warmth  of  June  gave  a 
predisposition  to  disease  by  imparting  greater  sensitiveness  or  excitability 
to  the  plant.  Doubtless  another  ingredient  in  the  mischief  was  the  absence 
of  the  usual  ground- warmth  that  cherishes  the  vegetation  of  a  more  fa- 
vored season.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  calorific  rays  pene. 
trate  the  clouds  and  impinge  on  the  soil,  where  the  general  diffusion  of 
sunlight  is  not  correspondingly  powerful.  Every  practical  gardener  will  ob- 
serve that,  at  the  end  of  even  a  very  dull  day  in  the  middle  of  summer, 
the  temperature  of  the  soil  on  the  surface  far  exceeds  the  warmth  of  the 
air,  and  even  surprises  him  by  its  excess  over  the  temperature  of  the  same 
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soil  in  the  morning.  It  will  be  said  that  in  a  dull  day  there  is  less  radiation 
from  the  surface  than  in  a  clear  one,  and  thence  the  accumulated  warmth. 
It  may  be  doubted  if  the  difference  in  the  ratio  of  light  and  warmth,  as 
transmitted  through  a  cloudy  atmosphere,  can  be  so  accounted  for,  and  the 
subject  requires  further  investigation. 

Were  it  not  for  this  aptitude  to  receive  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  strong  light  of  that  luminary,  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  soil 
must  have  been  far  below  the  average  warmth  during  the  past  summer ; 
so  far  as  to  be  productive  of  still  more  extensive  mischief  than  has  yeE 
accrued  from  it.  Bat  this  article  has  already  extended  beyond  its  proper 
limits.  The  intention  of  the  writer  was  to  point  out  the  propriety  of  greater 
accuracy  in  the  application  of  the  generic  terra  "  blight "  than  is  usually 
practised,  and  not  to  swell  the  already  voluminous  discussion  about  the 
potato  murrain  ;  and,  although  the  extraordinary  absence  ot  sunlight  has 
been  spoken  of,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  has  been  the  sole  deficiency. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  of  accumulated  causes  both  of  the  primatic  and 
repletive  kinds  ;  and  potatoes  die  as  animals  do,  by  cold  and  starvation  ; 
some  by  decline  and  slow  decay;  others  by  mortification  and  sudden  death. 


POTATO  JELLY. 

Independently  of  any  consideration  of  what  may  be  the  uses  to  which  the 
extraction  of  starch  from  bad  potatoes  may  be  put  by  the  poor,  under 
present  circumstances,  it  seems  to  me  not  unlikely  that  your  agitation 
of  this  question  may  lead  to  the  general  adoption  of  this  substance  in 
all  families  as  a  useful  and  important  article  of  orur  domestic  economy. 
The  readiness  with  which  a  good  sized  basin  full  of  thick  jelly  may 
be  procured  ffoni  a  single  moderate  sized  potato,  is  a  fact  worth  knowing, 
I  have  several  limes  repented  the  experiment,  and  find  that  it  does  not  re- 
quire more  than  eight  minutes  to  change  a  raw  potato  into  a  basin  full  of 
most  excellent  jelly,  which  has  only  to  be  seasoned  with  a  hltle  sugar,  nut- 
meg, and  white  wine,  to  please  the  most  fastidious  palate.  To  obtain  this 
jelly  in  perfection,  let  a  potato  be  washed,  peeled,  and  grated;  throw  the 
pulp,  thus  produced,  into  a  jug  of  water,  and  stir  it  well.  Pass  the  mix- 
ture of  pulp  and  wafer  over  a  sieve,  and  collect  the  water  which  passes 
through  into  a  basin.  Let  this  stand  for  a  few  minutes,  and  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  starch  will  have  fallen  for  the  purpose  required.  Pour  off  the 
water,  and  then  keep  siirring  up  the  s^rch  at  the  bottom  of  the  basin, 
v/hile  boiling  water  is  being  poured  upon  it ;  and  it  will  soon  and  suddenly 
pass  to  the  state  of  jelly.  The  only  nicety  required  is  to  be  careful  that  the 
water  is  absolutely  boiiiog,  otherwise  the  change  will  not  take  place.  Mr, 
Darwin  has  recorded  an  instance  of  some  of  his  attendants  being  unable  to 
boil  potatoes  above  a  certain  height  on  the  Cordilleras,  owing  to  the  dimi- 
nution of  pressure  not  allowing  the  water  to  become  sufficiently,  heated  be- 
fore it  boiled.  There  may  possibly  be  some  connexion  between  the  condi- 
tions under  which  potatoes  can  be  boiled  and  their  starch  converted  into 
jelly.  Upon  comparing  this  jelly  with  that  from  the  starch  called  arrow- 
root, and  obtained  direct  from  Bermuda,  I  find  a  difiiculty  in  my  own  per-- 
son  in  discriminating  between  their  flavor  ;  though  an  invalid,  in  the  habit 
of  eating  arrow-root,  at  once  detected  which  was  which.  The  differencej 
38 
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iiowever  becomes  more  sensible  when  both  jellies  are  made  palatable  with 
sugar,  (fee;  for  then  both  the  invalid,  myself,  and  another  person  were 
equally  decided  in  our  preference  of  the  jeily  from  the  potato  to  that  from 
the  arrow-root — the  latter  possessing  a  raiher  mawkish  flavor,  as  though  it 
had  been  prepared  with  smoky  water. 

J.  S.  HBNSLOW. 

HiTCHAM. 


FroEti  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  October  18, 1845. 
POTATO  MURRAIN. 

1  have  examined  hundreds  from  affected  fields,  and  I  have  not  met  with 
one  for  the  last  month  in  which  I  could  not  detect  this  evil ;  and  in  all  I 
have  discovered  the  same  symptoms — namely,  the  disease  first  established 
by  means  of  the  hilum  on  that  end  of  the  potato,  which  henceforth  as- 
sumes a  darker  color  at  first,  for  a  week  or  two,  merely  on  the  surface. 
This  by  degrees  spreads  to  the  eye  end  of  the  potato,  and  it  is  when  estab- 
lished there  that  the  chief  work  of  destruction  occurs.  Shortly  after  thiSj 
the  character  of  bruised  flesh  appears  ;  and  I  need  scarcely  add  that  when 
that  takes  place,  total  destruction  follows  with  great  rapidity.  I  have  not 
a  doubt  on  my  mind  that  this  mildew  commences  with  the  leaf,  like  other 
mildews ;  and  breaking  up  the  tissue  there,  which  in  the  potato  is  extremely 
delicate  and  watery,  as  compared  with  other  mildew  subjects,  (such  as 
the  whits  thorn,  or  the  pea,)  induces  the  gangrene,  which,  finding  a  proper 
nidus  all  the  way  down  the  stem,  descends  as  rapidly  through  the  stem  in- 
to the  potato,  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  interior  of  which  affords  as  ready  a 
facility  for  the  spread  of  it.  I  examined  a  bog  or  pit,  a  few  hours  since, 
in  a  neighbor's  field.  1  took  thence  15  potatoes,  the  first  1  met  with.  Out  of 
the  15  I  found  only  three  sound,  and  these  could  not  hold  out  a  week.  I 
had  some  of  the  same  age,  and  in  the  same  stage  of  ripeness ;  these  I 
mowed  down,  and  took  up  the  moment  I  perceived  the  mildew  beginning 
to  descend  by  the  stem.  They  have  now  been  in  a  potato  hole  for  nearly 
n  month,  and  I  have  lost  probably  about  one-twentieth.  This  I  can  readily 
account  for.  There  were  one  or  two  patches  in  these  in  which  the  disease 
was  further  advanced  than  in  the  rest  of  the  plot. 

It  spreads  by  innoculaiion  in  the  pits  or  bogs,  just  as  mushroom  or  any 
other  spawn  does. 

Wherever  I  find  a  suspicious  patch,  there  are  three  or  four  potatoes  gone 
together — never  one  alone.  I  tiirqed  the  before  named  yesterday,  and 
shook  among  them  a  mixture  composed  of  equal  parts  of  quick-lime,  char- 
coal dust,  and  mere  dry  sand,  the  sweeping  of  a  shed.  The  result  of  this 
f-  will  announce  in  due  time.  If  the  disease  is  not  far  advanced,  I  should 
think  the  causticity  of  lime  a  most  likely  thin^  to  stay  its  ravages,  whilst 
charcoal  dust,  or  any  burnt  refuse,  perfectly  dry,  might  be  useful  in  regard 
to  its  antiseptic  properties. 

R.  ERRINGTON. 

OuLTON  Park. 


In  my  former  remartrks  I  considered  the  vitality  of  diseased  potatoes  de- 
stroyed, and,  as  regards  the  power  of  reproducing  tubers,  this  is  probably 
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the  case  ;  but  I  am  surprised  to  find  that  many  are  makins:  an  effort  to  veg- 
etate, although  the  eyes  are  surrounded  with  the  malady.  I  have  eaten 
many  of  the  diseased  tubers  boiled,  with  the  affected  parts  removed,  and 
do  not  find  that  they  are  different  in  flavor  from  sound  potatoes.  In  stor- 
ing reds  and  blues  great  care  is  required,  for  a  casual  inspection  will  not 
detect  bad  ones  ;  but  the  disease  in  white  sorts,  if  dry,  is  observed  directly. 
Any  sort,  if  sound  and  kept  dry,  will  remain  in  good  condition. 

Diseased  potatoes  over  dried,  or  even  baked,  become  softened  ;  but  I  imag- 
ine if  large  diseased  potatoes  are  properly  pared,  warm  air-dried,  and  put  into 
fully  dried  sand,  they  will  keep  sound  and  good  for  use  for  some  months. 
This  I  intend  trying  with  good-sized  ones.  With  me  the  disease  is  worse 
imder  orchard  trees  than  in  more  open  parts  ;  but  in  a  sixteen-acre  field 
in  this  neighborhood,  in  which  electro-culture  has  been  tried,  a  large  pro- 
portion is  affected,  but  not,  in  my  opinion,  so  much  from  the  conductors 
placed  there  as  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  is  a  strong  loam,  holding 
much  moisture.  The  disease  now  prevailing  is  distinct  from  scale  or  dry 
rot,  the  former  arising  from  worn  out  soil  or  bad  dressing,  and  the  latter 
apparently  from  bad  management  in  storing.  This  year  the  upper  part  of 
the  haulm  has  been  different  from  the  usual  appearance,  having  browa 
patches  on  it,  and  being  inclined  to  wither,  while  th,e  lower  partis  as  yet  not 
affected,  and  none  of  these  are  showing  flower.  I  still  entertain  the  opin- 
ion  that  electrical  agency,  acting  through  the  medium  of  the  watery  stem, 
has  been  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

lu  S.  SMARTT. 


Fro  a  the  Gardeners'  Cl.r^)  r!cle  of  SSih  October, 

We  have  to  state  that  government  has  instituted  an  inijuiry  into  the 
character  and  extent  of  the  potato  disease  in  Ireland,  Dr.  Lyon  Play  fair 
and  Professor  LAndley  have  proceeded  to  Ireland  to  assist  in  this  inquiry, 
at  the  desire  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Such  an  official  recognition  of  that  formi- 
dable visitation,  which  we  had  the  melancholy  duty  of  being  the  first  to 
announce  as  having  manifested  itself  in  Ireland,  (page  623,  Sept.  13,)  ren- 
ders all  further  details  of  its  progress  superfluons.  It  matters  little  now 
whether  we  were  right  in  laying  the  loss  of  the  potato  crop  at  live-sixths. 
It  is,  at  least,  certain  that  the  injury  is  of  the  most  extensive  description. 
VVe  believe  our  estimate  to  have  been  too  low  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  no  question 
can  be  entertained  of  the  mischief  being  such  as  to  excite  the  serious  alarm 
of  the  most  powerful  and  sagacious  of  European  governmeuts. 

Since  our  last,  we  have  received  all  the  numbers  of  the  "  Proceedings  of 
the  institute^'  up  to  September  22,  inclusive;  a  pamphlet  on  the  potato"" dis- 
ease, by  Professor  Mofren ;  some  continental  papers;  and  numerous  pri- 
vate communications.  From  the  mass  of  matter  we  extract  what  seems  tc 
be  of  most  importance,  premising  that,  in  all  practical  points,  we  find  om 
own  views  adopted  by  those  whose  opinions  are  more  entitled  to  attention 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  fitness  of  decayed  potatoes  for  food.  Upon 
that  point  there  is  the  most  positive  information.  That  potatoes  actually 
putrid  are  unfit  for  food  is  certain.  But  the  number  of  tubers  at  present 
in  that  state  is  inconsiderable  ;  the  large  mass  of  the  crop  has  the  brown 
gangrene  of  the  surface,  which  gradually  pierces  to  the  centre.  A  curious 
and  jsufficiently  practical  experiment  as  to  tke  possibility  of  eating  suqIi  po- 
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tatoes  without  danger,  has  been  tried  by  M.  Bovjean^  of  Chambery,  who 
states,  in  the  Monde,  a  French  newspaper,  (for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Pigg,  of  Thorpe,  near  Norwich,)  that  he  has  been  hving  almost  ex- 
clusively, for  three  consecutive  days,  upon  bad  potatoes,  which  had  been 
thrown  aside  as  refuse.    M.  Bonjean  states  as  follows : 

"  In  order  to  determine  the  question  with  regard  to  the  danger  of  eating 
the  affected  potatoes,  I  had  none  of  the  injured  portions  cut  away  from  the 
tubers,  on  which  I  lived  almost  exclusively  for  three  whole  days  ;  during 
v/hich  time  I  ate  8  pounds^  with  butter,  in  soup,  or  simply  cooked  in  water, 
without  experiencing  any  ioconvenience  except  slight  indigestion,  a  symp- 
tom which  probably  would  not  have  manifested  itself  if  the  spoiled  portions 
had  been  previously  removed.  Farther,  I  have  drunk  in  the  mornins:,  fast- 
ing, a  glass  (about  8  ounces)  of  water,  in  which  5  pounds  of  putrid  tubers 
had  been  boiled.  It  was  a  ^^ellowish  brown,  turbid  and  thick,  but  not  vis- 
cous ;  of  a  slightly  disagreeable  smell,  and  nauseous  taste,  leaving  a  bitter- 
ness, which  remained  on  the  palste  for  an  hoar.  I  found  no  other  symp- 
toms of  indigestion  from  this  liquid,  except  a  disagreeable  heat  oppressing 
the  chest  for  about  two  hours.  My  two  clerks  ancT servant,  observing  that 
I  felt  no  repugnance  in  eating  these  potatoes,  and  that  no  inconvenience 
resulted,  followed  my  example  next  day,  and  were  nothing  worse.  After 
stating  the  above  facts,  1  hope  the  diseased  potatoes  will  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered poisonous,  nor  in  any  degree  dangerous  when  the  decayed  portions 
are  removed.  Anxious  to  know  whether  it  was  possible  to  save  the  sound 
portions  of  the  tubers  for  use.  I  collected  100  pounds  of  such  as  were  par- 
tially affected,  from  which  I  had  the  unsound  portions  completely  removed. 
After  this  operation  there  remained  -73  pounds  of  sound  pieces,  which  I 
find  as  good  to  use  as  the  finest  of  those  exposed  for  sale.  Hence,  about 
ihree  fourths  of  the  potatoes  that  are  thrown  away  may  be  turned  to  good 
account ;  and  I  shall  be  happy  if  my  experiments  and  observations  tend  to 
preserve  a  considerable  portion  of  aliment,  so  precious  to  the  poor,  and  of 
-which  they  are  in  danger  of  being  deprived  by  fatal  prejudices. 

«M.  J.  BONJEAN. 

De  Chambery." 


The  next  point  is  the  mode  of  storing  the  crop.  The  universal  opiniori 
is,  that  the  only  practicable  means  of  effecting  this  is  by  trusting  to  dry- 
ness, which  is  precisely  what  we  have  recommended  from  the  beginning. 
The  manner  of  securing  a  sufficient  degree  of  dryness  is  different,  but  all 
agree  in  dryness  being  essential  ;  and  this  must  be  so,  when  we  consider 
that  all  the  crop  is  more  or  less  charged  with  water,' which,  in  favorable 
seasons,  the  plants  would  have  lost  in  the  ordinary  course  of  growth.  Dry- 
ing in  dark  chambers,  well  ventilated  by  means  of  a  sprinkhng  of  lime,  or 
by  dry  earth  interspersed  among  the  tubers,  are  methods  that  have  their  ad- 
vocates. We  hold  to  the  latter  as  being,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  plan; 
first,  because  it  is  easiest,  and  more  especially  because  the  disease  is  cer- 
tainly contagious  ;  that  we  have  ascertained  by  the  following  direct  experi- 
ment:  Several  sacks  ©f  apparently  sound  bread  fruit  potatoes,  ten  days 
since  were  placed  in  a  dry  stable  and  covered  with  mats,  for  the  sake  of 
seeino*  whether  they  could  be  so  kept.  On  uncovering  them,  a  large  pro- 
portion were  already  exhibiting  the  mouldy  appearance  which  invariably 
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accompanies  the  disease.  We  have  no  donbt  that  the  air  is  infipregnated 
with  the  seeds  of  the  fungus  ;  that  whenever  it  falls  upon  a  decaying  or  in- 
jured surface  it  takes  root,  provided  the  vitaUty  of  the  tuber  is  low  ;  that  the 
vitahty  of  all  potatoes  from  diseased  districts  is  low  this  year  ;  that,  more- 
over, they  are  all  more  or  less  injured  (necessarily)  in  the  operation  of  dig- 
ging, and  that,  consequently,  they  all  offer  a  favorable  situation  in  which 
the  fungus  can  propagate  itself.  Now,  if  potatoes  are  placed  in  dry  rooms, 
or  packed  in  any  other  way  so  as  to  allow  air  to  circulate  among  them,  the 
seed  of  the  fungus  will  reach  them. 

The  last  point  to  which  we  shall  advert  is  the  course  to  be  taken  with  the 
seed  next  year. 

It  is  clear,  from  the  following  very  important  communication  from  Mr. 
Grey,  of  Dilston,  that  autumn  planting  answers  perfectly.  We  should, 
therefore,  adopt  that  mode  of  cultivation  at  once. 

COMPARATIVE  PRODUCE  OF  AUTUMN  AND  SPRING  PLANTED  POTATOES. 

Your  number  for  November  last  contained  the  detail  of  an  experiment 
which  I  made  last  year  on  the  growth  and  produce  of  potatoes  planted  in 
•October  and  in  April,  the  result  of  which  way,  that  the  plot  planted  in  April, 
on  the  same  land  and  with  the  same  manure  as  the  other  planted  in  Octo- 
ber, gave  86  loads  per  acre — the  seed  having  been  from  large  potatoes  cut 
in  two — and  that  planted  in  October,  with  the  like  seed,  gave  111  loads* 
whereas  small  potatoes,  planted  whole  in  October,  gave  100  loads. 

In  October  last  I  prepared  my  land,  and  planted  my  potatoes  in  drill  rows 
of  30  inches  width,  applying  fold-yard  manure  below  the  sets,  but  leaving 
three  rows  unplanted  for  each  intermediate  month  between  October  and 
April,  inclusive.  The  land  is  a  strong  loam,  except  at  the  upper  end, 
where  it  touched  for  a  few  yards  upon  clay,  in  which  the  potatoes  failed  to 
a  great  extent  in  all  the  plantings.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  rows,  the  land 
is  good  and  perfectly  uniform.  The  manure  and  treatment  of  all  were 
alike  in  every  respect,  except  as  to  the  times  of  planting.  This  year 
I  did  not  apply  guano  in  the  spring,  as  detailed  in  the  experiments  of  last 
year.  None  of  the  potatoes  have  been  affected  by  disease  ;  but  the  earliest 
planted  showed  the  greatest  strength  and  vigor  in  the  stems,  although  there 
were  occasional  vacancies  in  the  rows.  The  land  was  all  drilled  up  in  Oe- 
tober,  at  which  time  the  largest  part  was  planted.  Three  rows  more  were 
dunged  and  planted  in  like  manner  in  the  end  of  November,  and  three  in 
the  end  of  December.  In  January  and  February  the  weather  was  so  bad, 
and  the  frost  so  hard,  that  no  planting  could  be  accomplished.  Three  rows 
more  were  planted  early  in  March,  and  the  remainder  of  the  land  at  usual 
time  of  planting  in  April. 

The  potatoes  have  been  taken  up  within  the  last  three  days  ;  and,  to  test 
the  comparative  produce  of  the  several  plantings,  my  man  began  at  the  low 
end  of  the  rows  and  dug  OBwards  till  he  had  filled  a  sack  which  contains 
ten  stones  weight.  The  contents,  however,  is  immaterial,  so  long  as  the 
same  sack  was  used  for  all.  The  average  length  of  the  drill  rows  required 
to  fill  the  sack — 

Of  October  planting,  was  30  yards, 
Of  November    do  32  do 

Of  December    do  32  do 

Of  March        do  44  do 

Of  April  do  45  do 
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which  leaves  to  the  October  planting  an  increase  of  one-third  over  that  of 
April ;  a  result  not  very  different  from  that  of  last  year,  in  which  the  quan- 
tities were  111  to  86.  From  this  it  would  seem  that  it  does  not  much  sig- 
nify at  what  period  in  the  winter  potatoes  are  planted,  provided  the  land 
be  free  and  dry,  and  the  weather  suitable  for  working  it ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  a  loss  of  power  is  sustained  by  allowing  the  seed  to  remain  in  pits  till 
the  spring,  under  a  slow  process  of  vegetation,  when,  before  being  used  in 
the  field,  considerable  shoots  have  already  been  put  forth,  wasting  the  nour- 
ishment which  is  requisite  to  sustain  the  plant  in  its  early  growth,  and  be- 
fore it  begins  to  derive  its  support  from  the  soil.  A  few  more  such  experi- 
ments may  tend  still  further  to  elucidate  this  important  subject. 

JOHN  GREY. 

Dliston  House,  October  16. 


If  small  sound  potatoes,  or  such  as  are  very  slightly  affected,  are  now  ex- 
posed to  the  light,  they  will  rapidly  become  green,  and  their  vitality  will  be 
'  so  much  raised  as  probably  to  enable  them  to  resist  all  decay.  If  such 
greened  tubers  are  cut  into  sets,  they  should  be  sprinkled  with  powdered 
lime,  or  otherwise  dried  by  exposure  to  air  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then 
y  planted.  Of  course,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  where  everything:  is  new,  it 
'  would  be  unsafe  to  affirm  that  this  process  will  be  effectual.  But  it  holds 
out  so  good  a  prospect  of  success,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  its 
immediate  adoption.  It  has,  also,  this  advantage — that  if  it  should  fail, 
potato  fields  can  be  again  planted  in  the  spring. 

It  will  be  well  to  select  for  the  crop  new  ground  ;  and,  if  possible,  high^ 
dry  situations.  But  while  we  state  this  as  a  matter  of  prudence,  we  have 
no  confidence  in  its  necessity.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that  if  sound  seed  are 
used,  no  fear  need  be  entertained  of  the  mischief  appearing  another  year. 

After  giving  this  subject  the  most  serious  attention,  we  can  arrive  at 
no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  disease  is  to  be  traced  to  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  the  season — that  is  to  say,  to  atmospheric  causes, 
and  to  nothing  else  ;  that  the  mischief  produced  by  the  mildew  fungus 
is  quite  a  secondary  circumstance,  although  probably  a  serious  aggrava- 
tion of  the  original  mischief,  and  that  nothing  is  to  be  feared  from  it 
hereafter,  unless  the  same  atmospheric  conditions  should  occur. 


CAUSE  OF  THE  POTATO  MURRAIN. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  disease  primarily  attacks  the  stem,  and  I  think 
the  view  1  take  of  the  subject  holds  good  in  some  cases,  if  not  in  all.  I 
maintain  that  it  is  a  disease  of  the  fluids  :  the  descending  sap  becomes  poi- 
sonous by  the  generation  of  unwholesome  gases  in  the  stem  ;  from  the  ex- 
cessive moisture  prevalent  through  this  season,  the  proper  exhalation  of  the 
plant  has  not  been  carried  on  ;  thus,  we  find  that  the  stem  undergoes  de- 
composition instead  of  gradual  decay,  and  this  deteriorates  the  descending 
sap,  which,  passing  to  the  root,  poisons,  as  it  were,  the  tubers.  My  own  po- 
tatoes, which  were  planted  on  new  ground,  on  a  very  steep  slope,  ore  not 
in  the  least  affected.    Where  they  were  grown  on  higher  ground,  the 
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tops  died  early,  and  the  tnlxjrs  are  as  healthy  as  possible.  Before  the  last 
rain  I  dug  about  a  rood,  both  from  the  lower  and  higher  ground,  and  alJ 
were  equally  sound.  A  few  rows  remained,  which  I  was  prevented  by  the 
rain  from  dis^ging  up:  these  I  have  since  gathered,  and  they  have  shown 
symptoms  of  disease  ;  the  tops  were  fine;  but  after  the  rain,  they  were  all 
matted  together.  During  their  growth  I  never  saw  tops  have  a  more  lux- 
uriant appearance  ;  clear  and  fresh,  with  nothing  like  specks  on  the  leaves 
or  stems. 

Another  thing  which  causes  rae  to  consider  the  sap  as  poisoned,  is  the 
great  rapidity  with  which  the  tubers  decay.  They  appear  healthy,  from 
all  outward  appearance  ;  still,  in  many  cases,  if  they  are  stored  away,  the 
specks  are  manifest — first,  of  a  dinory  hue,  then  darker  colored,  and  after- 
wards becoming  soft  and  rotten.  Had  the  leaves  or  stems  of  my  potatoes 
shown  any  signs  of  specks,  I  would  have  pulled  the  stems  out  of  the  ground, 
leaving  in  the  tubers  awhile  before  I  dug  them  up  ;  this  would  have  pre- 
vented any  bad  effect  from  a  deteriorated  sap.  A  proof  might  be  obtained 
by  comparing:  the  analysis  of  an  unsound  potato  with  that  of  a  sound  one. 
I  think  we  should  find,  at  any  rate,  the  ultimate  elements  to  be  in  different 
proportions  to  what  is  usual. 

A.  B.,  M.  R.  a  S., 


The  potato  disease  appears  to  be  similar  in  nature  to  the  smut  and  other- 
diseases  that  afiect  wheat.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  probable,  that  the  same  reme- 
dies that  are  found  effective  to  preserve  wheat  may  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed in  the  case  of  potatoes?  Experience  has  shown  that  certain  steeps 
(blue  vitriol,  for  instance)  effectually  prevent  the  ravages  of  smut.  I  would, 
therefore,  sug-gest  that  the  experiment  should  be  made,  whether  soaking: 
potatoes  intended  for  seed  in  solution  of  blue  vitriol  might  not  probably  de- 
stroy the  vegetative  power  of  the  fungus  on  the  potato,  without  affecting 
the  vegetative  power  of  the  potato  itself.  Of  course,  the  poisonous  nature 
of  blue  vitriol  makes  this  suggestion  inapplicable  to  potatoes  intended  for 
any  other  use  except  for  seed.  I  cannot  help  being  strongly  of  opinion  that 
^he  disease  is  not  of  such  recent  origin  as  is  commonly  supposed.  Any 
one  who  will  examine  the  columns  of  the  Chronicle  many  months  before 
the  harvest  of  1845  was  begun,  will  find  numerous  complaints  of  partial 
failures  of  the  potato,  and  svisfgestions  as  to  the  cause.  I  think  it  is  now 
scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  the  same  cause  was  then  in  operation  which 
has  since  produced  such  terrible  effects. 

1  know  two  instances,  in  1844,  in  which  nearly  the  whole  crop  was 
worthless  ;  and,  though  I  have  had  no  particular  description  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  potato,  I  do  not  doubt  the  disease  was  the  same  as  has  since 
become  so  prevalent. 

P.  R 


It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  whereas  Mr.  Paxton  considers  the  disease  t0 
be  ^'-principally  confined  to  what  are  called  the  early  potatoes,''  in  this 
neighborhood  the  early  crops  were  as  good,  if  not  better  than  usual.  When 
attention  was  first  called  to  the  existence  of  the  disease,  I  thought  it  ad- 
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visable  (as  a  precautionary  measure)  to  take  up  a  considerable  quantity  of 
the  early  kinds  for  seed,  although  they  were  scarcely  ready;  and  after  be- 
ing properly  dried  and  "greened,"  they  were  carefully  stored,  and  are  still 
perfectly  sound  and'good.,  I  find  that  the  pink:eyed  varieties  are  much, 
more  susceptible  of  infection  than  the  white  and  rough-skinned  kinds. 

J.  X.  SNOW. 

Bedale. 


^To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Herald : 

Sir:  The  disease  in  the  potato  crop  having  become  so  general,  and  the 
resuhs  so  disastrous  to  the  communityj  will,  i  trust,  be  my  best  apology  for 
offering  to  the  public  the  results  of  my  chemical  exppriences  to  endeavor  to 
neutralize  the  ravages  of  this  hchen  in  the  plant.  The  disease  presenting 
a  similar  appearance  to  the  porigo  lupinom  in  the  human  scalp,  induced 
me,  by  analogy  of  treatment,  to  try  the  effects  of  mild  alkalies,  which  suc- 
ceeded only  to  a  partial  extent,  but  sufficiently  to  encourage  me  to  employ 
a  solution  of  caustic  soda,  and  this  1  found  invariably  put  a  stop  to  any 
further  progress  of  the  parasite  vegetation ;  consequently  leaving  the  potato 
in  a  sound,  healthy  state,  and  fit  for  food. 

The  method  to  be  used  is  simply  to  prepare  a  solution  of  caustic  soda, 
equal  in  density  to  8  degrees  of  Beaume,  and  immerse  the  tubers  for  about 
half  an  hour  ;  then  dram  and  thoroughly  dry  them  by  exposure  to  the  sun. 
and  air,  and  store  them  in  chaff  or  cut  straw. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  LINDA. 

St.  Helier's,  October  25. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Herald  : 

Sir  :  I  have  to  request  the  fav^or  of  your  giving  insertion  to  the  enclosed 
letter  of  Mr.  Tattersall,  of  Grosvenor  Place.  Chlorine  is  easily  made  by 
mixing  three  parts  of  salt,  one  of  manganese,  and  two  of  oil  of  vitriol,  in 
an  earthen  vessel.  Many  bushels  can  be  disinfected  at  an  expense  of  afevf 
shillings. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  REECE. 

Medical  Hall,  168,  Piccadilly. 


"  Grosvenor  Place,  October  23. 
*'Dear  Sir  :  I  examined  the  potatoes  submitted  by  you  to  chlorine,  and 
then  kept  in  a  warm,  dry  place.  The  potatoes  were  from  my  farm  at 
Willesden.  When  the  crop  was  first  taken  up,  more  than  one-third  of 
them  were  thrown  away  as  good  for  nothing.  Soon  after,  the  others  begau 
to  decay.  Those  sent  to  you  were  all  infected  with  the  prevalent  disease  ; 
they  are  now  completely  healthy.  In  one,  where  the  disease  had  previously 
destroyed  two  thirds  of  the  potato,  the  decay  had  been  stayed  ;  a  clear  line 
of  demarcation  was  established  between  the  healthy  and  diseased  portioS; 
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which  had  quite  dried  up ;  the  bad  smell  was  entirely  gone.  The  potato, 
when  cut  open,  v/as  sweet  and  healthy,  thous^h  the  entire  portion  which  the 
disease  had  spared  could  not  have  been  a  third. 

"  The  remedy  is  so  cheap  and  simple,  and  a  large  quantity  may  be  cleaned 
with  so  little  trouble,  that  I  think  it  ought  to  be  made  known  to  the  public. 
I  placed  my  potatoes  in  three  layers  on  hurdles  in  a  close  room,  and  thea 
applied  the  chlorine.    With  many  thanks  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken, 
"  Believe  me  yours  truly, 

«E.  TATTERSALL. 

«H.  Reece,  Esq." 


THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Norfolk  News  : 

Sir  :  A  p3rson  in  this  town  had  accidentally  left  a  potato  last  spring  in 
the  corner  of  a  closet  in  his  house,  which  the  other  day  was  found  with 
seven  small  potatoes  attached  to  it,  and  Jive  out  of  the  seven  are  spotted 
with  the  mnrraiii,  so  fearfully  prevalent  throughout  the  Kingdom.  It  must 
be  something  more  tiian  excessive  wet,  or  cold,  humid  atmosphere,  which 
occasioned  this  evil,  for  they  qxqw  in  a  perfectly  dry  place. 
Yours,  &c., 

GEO.  JULER. 

North  Walsham,  October 


THE  DISEASE  iN  THE  POTATO  CROP. 

T 5  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Post : 

Sir:  A  circumstance  has  occurred  here,  which  may  perhaps  be  useful 
to  farmers  if  they  should  again  be  visited  by  this  disease.  On  the  first 
appearance  of  the  complaint  in  the  potato  haulm,  a  small  field  belonging' 
to  the  Rev,  Mr.  Sergison,  of  Cuckfield  Park,  adjoining  the  church  yard, 
showed  indubitable  signs  of  being  attacked.  It  was  almost  the  first  piece 
that  was  affected,  and,  as  it  had  been  planted  with  potatoes  for  twenty-eight 
successive  years,  it  was  supposed  to  arise  from  the  continuous  cultivation 
of  one  species  of  root.  As  the  fence  dividing  it  from  an  adjoining  meadow 
was  only  a  double  post-and-rail,  a  quantity  of  two-toothed  sheep  that  were 
\  turned  into  it  after  mowing  broke  into  the  potatoes,  and  fed  off  the  haulm, 
eating  it  off  closely,  with  the  exception  of  the  upright  or  main  stalk. 

This  was  supposed  at  first  to  have  done  some  good  in  staying  the  dis- 
ease ;  but,  as  the  stalks  were  closely  shaved  and  shortly  died,  no  more  was 
thought  of  it  until  last  week,  when  the  potatoes  were  lifted,  and  found,  with 
the  exception  of  a  tew  that  were  rotten  in  the  ground,  and  a  few  bushels 
that  showed  signs  of  having  been  attacked  by  the  disease  and  were  in  a 
state  of  decay,  to  be  perfectly  sound,  and  in  a  fit  state  for  storing. 

The  ground  is  of  dry  soil,  of  a  sandy  loam,  and  the  potatoes  planted 
were  of  the  Shav/  variety. 

This  goes  far  towards  proving  that  the  disease  originates  in  the  haulra, 
and  demonstrates  the  utility  of  feeding  off  or  cutting  ic  when  first  attacked. 
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It  was  the  only  piece  of  backward  potatoes  that  has  escaped  in  the  neigh^ 
borhood. 

As  I  have  long  been  a  subscriber  to  your  entertaining  and  useful  paper,  I 
have  sent  you  the  above,  to  insert  or  not,  as  you  may  think  proper. 
Yours,  &c.  (fee, 

S.  SERGISON. 

CucKFiELD  Park,  Susse:?^,  Oc^o6er  31. 


THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Times  : 

Sir  :  I  regret  that  further  observation  of  the  pared  and  sliced  potatoes  I 
mentioned  in  my  speech  at  Birmingham,  in  which,  for  a  few  days  after.I 
had  dried  them  in  the  sun  and  air,  the  growth  of  the  fungus  seemed  stop- 
ped, has  convinced  me  that  the  disease  is  again  going  on;  so  that  unless  the 
slices  be  made  as  dry  as  biscuits,  in  a  slow  oven,  or  on  a  fire  or  malt-kiln, 
at  a  heat  sufficient  to  kill  the  fungus,  its  growth  will  go  on,  and  destruction 
of  the  potato  follow. 

I  see  it  recommended  to  steam  or  boil  all  potatoes  in  which  the  smallest 
speck  of  decay  has  appeared,  and  to  ram  them  down  air-tight  in  casks,  or 
large  jars  or  pans,  covered  over  at  the  top  with  a  layer  of  fat,  to  be  kept 
like  potted  meat,  for  use  during  winter,  and  stored  in  a  dry  place.  This 
seems  to  be  the  easiest  mode  of  preserving  potatoes  in  every  stage  of  decay 
short  of  absolute  rottenness. 

I  yesterday  asked  some  eminent  machinists  to  contrivca  small  and  port- 
able boiler,  by  which  steam  may  be  introduced  to  the  bottom  of  casks  set 
on  end  and  filled  with  potatoes.  They  suggested  that  a  Papin's  digester, 
having  a  small  lead  pipe  fixed  in  the  centre  of  its  lid,  may  be  inserted  into 
casks  of  every  size,  in  which  a  false  bottom  of  wood  should  be  placed  under 
the  potatoes,  at  a  few  inches  from  the  bottom,  sufficient  to  allow  free  pas- 
sage to  the  steam.  A  similar  lead  pipe  may  be  fixed  on  the  top  of  any  large 
teakettle  or  common  boiler;  and  if  this  top  be  tied  down  with  wire  to  pre- 
vent its  being  blown  off  by  the  steam,  this  steam  will  fill  the  cask,  and  in 
the  usual  time  boil  or  steam  the  potatoes,  and,  killing  the  fungus  by  heat, 
will  stop  its  further  progress. 

The  fungus  matter  thus  boiled  is  wholesome  and  nutritious,  being  not  a 
putrid  substance,  nor  a  murrain  or  gangrene,  but  only  another  kind  of  veg- 
etable, formed  from  the  substance  of  the  potato,  and,  like  eatable  mush- 
rooms, is  good  for  food. 

It  is  only  where  the  potatoes  are  absolutely  rotten  that  I  would  advise  the 
preparation  of  starch,  which  alone  remains  after  all  the  membranes  and 
tissues  of  the  potato  are  consumed  by  fungus.  This  may  easily  be  done 
by  crushing,  stirring,  and  washing  the  pulp  several  times  in  tubs  of  cold 
water,  in  which,  at  the  end  of  every  stirring,  the  starch  will  separate  from 
the  pulp  and  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  tub. 

I  think  that  steaming  in  large  casks,  or  boiling  in  the  common  way,, 
where  there  is  no  contrivance  to  make  steam,  is  much  better  than  grating 
the  decayed  potatoes  in  any  stage  short  of  rottenness ;  when  they  are  rot- 
ten, the  starch  still  remains,  and  is  all  that  can  be  saved. 

The  potatoes  thus  steamed  or  boiled  may  be  stored  in  casks  of  any  size, 
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from  sugar  hogsheads  to  butter  firkins,  and  a  little  salt  should  be  sprinkled 
on  the  potatoes  as  they  are  put  into  the  casks  ;  but  it  is  essential  that  they 
should  be  rammed  quite  close  and  air-tight  throvghout^  and  that  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  casks,  and  every  joint  and  crack,  should  be  rubbed  over 
and  filled  with  grease  or  pitch.  If  this  be  done,  the  potatoes  will  keep  like 
meat  and  vegetables  potted  in  air-tight  tin  cases,  which  are  sent  to  India 
and  back  quite  fresh. 

Where  there  is  time  to  pare  the  potatoes  before  steaming  or  boiling,  this 
should  always  be  done,  and  the  parings,  Zjoi/eo?,  given  to  hogs  and  cattle. 

As  large  potato  steaming  vessels  exist,  or  may  in  a  few  days  be  placed  in 
all  the  union  houses  in  the  country,  the  inmates  may  be  most  advantage- 
ously employed  in  steaming  and  ramming  potatoes  into  casks,  while  the 
inhabitants  of  each  neighborhood  are  occupied  in  bringing  their  potatoes 
and  empty  casks,  and  carrying  them  away  full  of  food  thus  rescued  from 
destruction. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  BUCKLAND. 

Oxford,  November  7. 

P.  S. — It  is  essential  that  the  casks  or  pots  be  kept  in  some  place  perfectly 
dry.  Where  cottagers  have  no  such  place,  farmers  and  proprietors  will 
assuredly  lend  them  lofts  or  barns,  or  stables  or  outhouses. 


From  the  Preston  Pilot. 

THE  POTATO  CROP. 

An  intelligent  correspondent,  who  has  bestowed  considerable  pains  to 
ascertain  the  state  of  the  prevailing  disease  in  potatoes,  has  favored  us 
with  the  following  results  of  a  promiscuous  survey  or  inspection  of  the 
potato  crops  in  the  townships  of  Woodplumpton,  Broughton,  Barton,  Inskip, 
&c.,  and  gives  the  following  cases  : 

1.  An  old  ploughed  field,  planted  with  various  kinds  ;  about  a  tenth 
part  of  the  whole  very  rotten.  Had  this  crop  proved  sound,  the  produce 
would  have  been  an  average.    Soil  of  a  hazel  nat«re. 

2.  A  newly  broken  up  field,  usually  called  "Ley  Backs,"  well  drained, 
and  well  cultivated.  Soil  between  hazel  and  black,  planted  with  "  kemps,'^ 
an  early  sort.  About  one-third  rotten,  and  the  remainder  rotting  fast  after 
dug.    Had  all  been  sound,  this  crop  would  have  been  a  deficient  one. 

3.  A  very  old  ploughed  field,  say  thirty  to  forty  years.  Soil  rather  black, 
p>lanted  with  early  kinds.  Manured  with  guano.  All,  or  nearly  all,  sound ; 
but  rather  a  light  crop. 

4.  A  nice  dry  croft,  ploughed  a  few  years.  Soil  very  free  and  black,  and 
very  clean  from  weeds;  planted  with  "  blues,"  and  half  rotten. 

5.  A  good  field.  Soil,  "  bastard  black,"  well  manured  and  cultivated. 
Many  kinds,  but  mostly  "blues"  and  "jackies,"  or  "cups."  Greater  half 
gone,  and  the  remainder  going  fast. 

6.  A  high  and  dry  bed,  delved  in  a  meadow.  Kind,  "  jackies."  Nearly 
ail  rotten,  and  bad  in  every  respect. 

7.  An  old  broken  up  field.  Soil,  hazel.  Many  sorts,  and  nine-tenths 
rotten. 

8.  A  very  stiff,  heavy,  wet  soil.    Two  and  a  half  acres,  planted  with 
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*^  Kendal  Kemps,"  "  blues,"  and  Royal  Georges.^  The  return  good,  and 
ail  free  from  disease,  excepting  a  few  of  the  last-named  description. 

9.  Excellent  land.  Soil  of  a  fine,  free,  black  nature,  particularly  well 
manured  and  cultivated.  This  was  by  many  considered  the  most  flour- 
ishing crop  in  the  neighborhood.  A  great  deal  prove  rotten,  and  alto- 
gether deficient. 

10.  Two  acres.  A  newly  broken  up  soil,  of  a  blackish  nature,  and  ad- 
mirably cultivated.  Crop  fair,  and  about  one-twentieth  part  rotten  ;  the 
rest  going  so  fast,  the  farmer  is  selling  them  off  at  2s.  6c/.  per  load. 

11.  Fine  free  soil,  broken  up  four  years  ago.  When  got  up,  sound  to  ap- 
pearance, but  the  disease  destroys  them  immediately  afterwards.  Planted 
both  early  and  late  kinds. 

12.  Fine,  dry,  sandy  soil,ia  excellent  heart.  Sound  when  gathered: 
but  selling  them  as  fast  as  possible,  from  fear  of  their  all  going  rotten,  as 
he  can  pick  out  a  great  quantity  every  day  beginning  to  look  black  and 
wet.  Before  either  the  wet  weather  or  frost  came,  this  farmer  got  up  a 
quantity,  thinking  of  their  being  seed  next  year.  He  had  them  dried, 
greened,  and  well  hogged ;  and  on  examining  them,  he  found  every  potato 
more  or  less  affected. 

13.  High,  dry  land,  near  a  railway  commonly  called  ^' Spoil  Banks. 
Sound  to  appearance,  but  fully  expected  to  go  bad. 

14.  Very  old  '-foughten"  land,  well  manured  and  attended  to.  Planted 
with  early  kinds,  and  many  going  rotten. 

15.  [This  gentleman  is  a  scientific  and  practical  agriculturist.]  Dug 
np  part  of  an  old  meadow  near  to  a  brook ;  manured  one  part  with  bis  own 
midden  dung,  and  the  other  with  night  soil.  The  drills  were  made  with 
the  spade,  and  the  manure  put  in  at  the  time.  Planted  many  kinds — 
amongst  the  rest,  half  a  load  of  "  Kendal  flat-reds."  These  he  planted 
whole  sets,  excepting  a  few  from  which  he  cut  a  small  piece  from  the 
haulm  or  tail  ends.  He  then  shook  them  up  in  a  sack  containing  gypsum  ; 
and  when  he  planted  them  iii  the  drills,  he  put  some  more  gypsum  upon 
them,  previous  to  covering  them  up.  He  has  not  more  than  threescore 
pounds  back  from  the  half-load,  the  remainder  being  rotten.  The  other 
kinds  were  also  diseased.  He  also  planted  some  new  sort,  raised  by  him- 
self from  crabs,  two  years  ago  ;  and  finds  the  produce  neither  greater  nor 
sounder  than  from  old  seed.  He  dug  some  '=lemon  kidneys"  early  in  the 
season,  for  seed  another  year  ;  and  on  examination,  finds  them  going  rotten. 

From  the  above  cases,  he  makes  the  following  remarks :  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  crops  in  old,  hard-worked  soils  are  any  worse  than  those  in 
fresh  broken  up  fields,  although  this  is  contrary  to  all  precedent  and  ex- 
perience. It  also  seems  that  the  black,  free,  sandy,  or  likely  soils  have  not 
done  any  better  than  the  stift',  clayey,  or  unlikely  grounds.  There  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  any  want  of  care  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
farmers,  either  as  regards  draining,  manuring,  or  keeping  weeds  down.  In 
some  of  the  crops  of  early  potatoes,  the  leaves  dropped  from  the  stems  early 
in  the  season,  the  stems  keeping  their  erect  position,  but  assumed  a  yellow- 
ish appearance,  an  evident  sign  of  the  disease  having  commenced  its  rav- 
ages. This  was  not  the  case  with  the  backward  crops,  which  maintained 
their  freshness  and  vigor  until  cut  down  by  the  frosts.  Taking  the  Fylde 
district  through,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  fully  one-half  are  now  com- 
pletely rotten  j  and  it  is  generally  considered  the  remainder  will  not  keep. 
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ANSWERS  TO  aUERIES. 

To  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Forrester,  minister  of  the  parish  of  West  Linion  : 

The  general  crop  has  suffered  to  a  certain  extent  in  almost  every  instance 
from  the  prevailing  disease,  both  by  rotting  in  the  ground  and  after  being 
raised.  It  is  worthy  of  particular  remark,  that  in  many  instances,  where 
lifted  early  in  small  quantities  for  use,  and  before  the  decay  of  the  shaio,  or 
foliage  more  particularlt/,  the  portion  of  the  crop  so  lifted  appeared,  and 
proved,  on  cooking,  to  be  perfectly  sound  and  healthy  ;  whereas,  on  lifting 
the  remaining  portion,  in  the  same  field, some  time  after  the  shaws  had  de- 
cayed,  they  turned  out  to  be  tainted,  like  the  genereyl  crops  of  the  country. 
However,  by  being  housed,  and  frequently  aired  by  the  door  being  left 
open,  and  in  pits,  care  being  taken  to  lift  off  the  covering  every  good  day, 
for  a  while,  to  air  and  dry  the  mass,  under  both  these  plans  of  treatment 
the  disease  appears  to  have  been  at  all  events  temporarily  arrested. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  on  hanging  land,  looking  north,  and 
where  the  crop  was  late  planted,  and  in  vigorous  growth  till  near  the  period 
of  lifting,  having  thus  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  shaws,  a  foliage  covering, 
which  aided  materially  in  defending  the  tubers  from  the  heavy  rains,  acting 
in  some  measure  as  a  natural  roof,  casting  aside  the  wet  into  the  furrows, 
they  turned  out,  upon  lifting,  to  be  scarcely  affected  at  all.  In  this  instance, 
not  only  did  the  shaws  cast  off  the  rain  into  the  furrows,  but  the-  land 
having  a  considerable  inclination,  the  superabundant  moisture  escaped  by 
the  furrows  to  a  lower  level,  leaving  the  surface  and  crops  comparatively 
dry.  But  even  here,  wherever  the  superabundant  moisture  was  collected 
in  any  slight  depression,  or  hollow,  the  disease  appeared  lo  some  extent. 

In  another  instance,  on  undulating  land,  the  depressions  forming  natural 
cups,  or  basins,  retaining  the  water  as  it  fell,  and  affording  no  means  of  es- 
caping, in  the  same  field  the  potato  crop  was  excessively  damaged  in  these 
natural  hollows,  whilst  the  more  elevated  or  shelving  parts  were  compara- 
tively unaffected.  In  one  instance,  however,  the  crop  raised  off  dry  land 
was  stored  in  pits  early,  and,  on  opening  the  pits,  the  potatoes  were  found 
to  be  a  decaying  mass.  In  this  instance,  however,  the  crop  was  raised  in 
very  wet  weather,  stored  wet,  and  of  course  ia  bad  order  for  keeping  sound. 

In  another  instance,  a  portion  was  raised  in  a  field  soon  after  tfie  decay 
of  the  shaws,  when  a  very  considerable  number  indeed  appeared  to  be  dis- 
eased ;  some  time  thereafter  the  number  increased  ;  and  within  a  week,  and 
after  the  heavy  October  rains,  lohen  the  crop- had  ceased  growing,  and  had 
been  for  some  time  exposed  without  the  'protection  of  the  shows,  more  than  a 
third  of  the  crop  was  found  to  be  damaged.  After  raising,  too,  the  loss  v/as 
considerable,  although  the  diseased  tubers  were  carefully  separated. 

On  dry  and  level  ground,  loith  an  open  bottom,  the  loss  was  not  so  great 
as  under  less  favorable  circumstances.  On  level  ground,  with  a  retentive 
suh-soil,  the  loss  was  great.  On  inclined  ground,  where  the  crop  was  late 
planted,  SiUd  jjariicularli/  if  inclining  to  moss,  the  loss  was  olten  incon- 
siderable. 

It  would  appear  that  the  potato  crop  had  this  year  suffered  severely  from 
the  cloudy  and  extremely  cold  and  wet  season  ;  the  temperature,  especially 
in  high  districts,  frequently  borderiog  on  frost,  so  early  as  from  the  latter 
end  of  July  to  the  end  of  August,  and  subsequently  ;  and  the  while  and  most 
delicate  kinds  have  suffered  most.  Such  a  season  was  ill  adapted  for  bringing 
this  crop  to  maturity  (scarcely  a  seed  apple  having  appeared  in  this  local- 
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ity  during  the  past  season,)  and  was  undoubtedly  eminently  unsuited  to  the 
constitution  of  the  potato  plant,  derived,  as  its  original  was,  and  acclimated, 
from  a  dry  and  sunny  country.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  the 
prevalence  and  severity  of  the  rot^  which  is  the  disease  affecting  the  pres- 
ent crop.  There  is,  therefore,  no  such  cause  for  serious  alarm ;  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect,  if  the  tubers  are  planted  next 
spring  which  shall  have  resisted  decay  during  the  ensuing  winter,  and  if 
next  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  should  prove  warm,  sunny,  and  dry, 
and  propitious  to  the  maturation  and  storing  of  the  potato  crop,  that  thq 
produce  will,  despite  the  present  visitation  upon  us,  prove  sound  and  abun- 
dant. There  is  no  rational  reason  for  anticipating  the  contrary.  1  do  not 
apprehend  there  will  be  the  slightest  danger  from  using  tubers  for  seed, 
which  shall  have  resisted  decay  during  the  winter.  It  has  been  ascertain- 
ed that  the  potato  crop  is  not  affected  in  the  more  warm  and  sunny  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  which  is  a  pretty  convincing  proof  that  the  cold  and  cloudy 
skies  which  have  prevailed  over  great  parts  of  Europe  and  America  during 
the  past  season  have  been,  along  with  any  accidental  constitutional  weak- 
ness in  the  plant  itself,  the  predisposing  and  active  cause  which  has  gene- 
rated, extended,  and  aggravated  the  disease  of  rot,  depending,  or  rather 
resulting,  in  a  great  measure,  in  active,  followed  by  putrefactive  fermenta- 
"  tion,  before  lifting,  or  consequent  on  storing,  more  particularly  where  that 
operation  has  been  carelessly  or  improperly  performed. 

No  doubt  a/*/er  decay  of  the  A'/ia?^  the  chief  damage  has  been  received. 
It  would  then,  at  leasts  daily  become  more  apparent";  and  may  be,  so  far, 
familiarly  accounted  for,  as  it  has  been  found  to  operate  thus.  In  the  first 
place ^  so  long  as  the  potato  crop  retained  the  siiaws,  or  haulm,  it  was  in 
vigorous  growth,  and  was  capable  of  resisting  the  unfavorable  influence 
and  action  of  superabundant  moisture  during  the  late  wet  season.  In  the 
second  place^  the  shaws  acted  as  a  protection  from  the  rains,  as  1  have 
already  said,  casting  them  aside  into  the  furrows,  leaving  the  cup,  where 
perfectly  earthed,  up^  high  and  dry  above.  And,  in  the  third place^  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  on  the  decay  of  the  foliage  covering  of  the  shaws,  not 
only  were  the  drills  left  exposed,  but  from  the  extraordinary  prevalence  and 
violent  action  of  the  high  winds,  accompanied  by  heavy  rams  during  the 
late  season,  cups  or  small  depressions  were  formed  on  the  top  of  the  drills, 
at  the  root  of  every  shaw  ;  and  the  intersiices  or  openings  left,  on  the  decay 
of  the  shatv,  leading  from  the  surface  of  the  drills  down  to  the  tubers,  and 
forming,  in  fact,  natural  pipes  or  conductors  from  the  several  cups  formed 
on  the  surface  down  to  the  tubers,  would  act  m  this  way.  The  cops  would 
receive  the  rain  water  as  it  fell,  and  the  pipes,  left  by  the  decay  of  the  stems, 
would  conduct  the  moisture  received  and  collected  in  the  cups  directly  dovm 
to  the  tubers,  ^iudi  keep  them  constantly  wet;  and  they  have  thus  been 
lying,  since  the  decay  of  the  shaws,  hi  the  very  circumstances^  and  under 
the  very  conditions.,  and  exposed  to  the  very  influences^  most  favorable  for 
inducmg  rot,  which  is,  without  doubt,  the  only  disease  with  which  the  po- 
tato crop  has  this  year  been  so  severely  affected.  No  doubt,  as  1  have 
already  ?aid,  the  sets  might  have  been  predisposed  to  disease;  because,  so 
to  speak,  the  constitution  of  the  plant  has  been  for  some  years  deteriorating 
in  the  country.  But  had  the  late  season  been  a  genial  season,  as  it  was 
the  reverse,  the  probability  is  that  the  injury  would  have  amounted  to  noth- 
ing more  than  has  been  usual  in  an  average  of  past  seasons. 
The  progress  of  the  disease  has  not  ceased  or  abated,  where  the  tubers 
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have  been  stored  ivet,  or  in  bad  order,  or  without  reasonable  precautions. 
Few  attempts  at  remedy  have  been  ventured.  But  I  would  remark,  gene- 
erally,  that  when  housed,  where  there  is  the  necessary  accommodatior],  the 
tubers  should  be  examined  frequently,  picked  carefully,  and  where  obtain- 
able with  little  trouble  or  cost,  they  may  be  beneficially  sprinkled  with  gyp- 
sum,  slacked  lime,  dry  peat  ashes,  or  even  with  the  roughly  dried  sand  ;  and 
though  exposed  with  the  doors  open  for  air  during  the  day,  they  must 
be  carefully  covered  with  abundance  of  straw,  and  the  doors  shut  during 
the  night.  The  use  of  either  of  the  first  three  substances  will  have  a  very 
excellent  and  healthful  effect  in  preventing  the  noxious  gases  arising  from 
the  mass  injuriously  affecting:  the  individuals  employed  in  picking,  sorting, 
and  turning  the  tubers.  *  *  *  It  would  appear,  from  all  experience,  that 
perfect  dryness  and  thorough  ventilatio7i  are  the  only  efficient  attainable 
remedies  or  curatives,  or  preventives.  *  *  *  It  has  been  remarked  else- 
where, however,  and  observation  in  this  locality  seems  to  confirm  it,  that 
a  soil  of  bog  or  peat  earth,  very  prevalent  in  this  quarter  in  particular  lo- 
calities, seems  to  have  a  very  decided  and  sensible  effect  in  preserving  the 
crop  free  from  tfte  prevalent  disease.  This  may  be  of  great  importance 
next  spring  at  seed-time. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  truly, 

JAMES  ANDERSON. 
22  Hill  st.,  Edinburgh,  November  10,  1845. 

From  the  New  York  Farmer  and  Mechanic. 
NEW  YORK  FARMERS'  CLUB. 

In  the  County  Cork  Agricultural  Society,  of  which  Lord  Barnard,  a  mem- 
ker  of  Parliament,  is  president,  this  subject  [potato  rot]  was  recently  con- 
sidered. Prof.  AUman  spoke  of  the  deep  anxiety  felt  on  the  subject,  and  of 
his  examinations  made  by  powerful  microscopes.  He  says  that  he  was  ena- 
bled to  see  the  organic  arrangements  of  the  potato  by  cutting  off  a  thin  trans- 
parent portion,  placing  it  on  a  bit  of  glass,  laying  a  drop  of  water  over  it, 
with  a  small  portion  of  the  tincture  of  Iodine,  covering  it  with  another  bit 
of  glass,  and  using  a  microscope  of  three  hundred  lineal  magnitude.  A 
quantity  of  starch  would  be  detected  lying  on  its  cells,  and  the  starch  glo- 
bules would  be  seen  in  their  exact  proportion,  and  would  be  colored  by  the 
Iodine.  The  starch  would  be  seen  distinct  from  every  other  substance  in 
the  potato.  It  would  be  seen  that  the  healthy  cells  were  full  of  starch,  while 
the  diseased  potatoes  were  very  deficient.  The  disease  appeared  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  starch  in  the  young  potato;  and  when  it  attacked  ihe  old 
\  potatoes,  the  artarch  being  already  formed,  might  be  extracted  for  food.  He 
recommends  grinding  up  the  potatoes  and  extracting  the  starch. 

John  Dillon  Croker — Had  examined  disease  in  England,  and  was  '-^  hor- 
ror-stricken, on  returning  to  Ireland,  to  find  that  the  angel  of  destruction 
had  smitten  the  crop  of  this  country."  Some  had  said  that  the  severe  frost 
of  the  7ih  of  September  had  been  the  cause,  but  he  had  dahlias,  geraniums, 
and  French  beans,  which  were  bright  and  green,  while  the  potatoes  were 
gone  ;  frost  was  out  of  the  question.  He  had  put  some  potatoes  into  scald- 
ing water  by  way  of  trying  an  experiment,  but-'  in  these  the  plague-spot 
showed  in  an  hour,  and  the  potatoes  rotted  rapidly.  He  said  that  we  raust 
get  the  starch  out ;  that  the  starch  in  the  diseased  potato  was  just  as  good 
as  in  the  sound  ones.    He  said,    Let  Ireland  from  iienceforth  become  a 
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consumer  of  good  wholesome  hreadstvjfsP  He  said  the  starch  of  the  po- 
tato could  be  eaten  as  we  eat  arrow-root,  and  what  we  get  from  the  shops 
by  that  name  is  made  generally  pf  'potato  flour,  and  which  is  passed  off  un- 
der a  dozen  names  as  an  important  and  nutritious  diet. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Lay  ham — Had  extracted  from  five  bushels  of  bad  pota- 
toes thirty  pounds  of  flour,  and  had  refused  to  sell  it  at  sixpence  a  pound. 
A  bushel  of  potatoes  would  yield  eleven  or  twelve  pounds  of  flour. 

In  Kilkenny  and  Athlojie,  potatoes  were  produced  weighing  from  two 
and  a  half  pounds  to  five  pounds  each,  and  there  was  no  disease  in  them. 

A  mode  of  preserving  potatoes  from  disease  after  being  dug,  is  recom- 
mended, viz :  sift  in  lime  over  them  until  every  potato  is  coated. 

Some  districts  are  free  from  the  potato  plague.  It  is  said  that  the  white- 
eyed  potatoes  have  escaped  the  disease  almost  entirely. 

It  is  stated  that  the  apple  j^otatoes  are  not  onejifth  of  them  sound  ;  the 
dukes  nearly  as  bad  ;  the  cups  pretty  safe  ;  and  that  the  only  potatoes  which 
have  escaped  entirely  are  some  early  Scotch  ;  that  the  kidneys  are  pretty 
free  from  disease;  that  the  potato  disease  is  contagious;  that  the  healthy 
ones  must  be  carefully  separated  from  those  diseased. 


PRESERVATION  OF  THE  POTATO  CROP. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mark  Lane  Express  : 

I  first  fix  upon  a  piece  of  ground  as  high  and  dry  as  1  can  select.  I  then 
mark  out  five  feet  in  width,  and  of  any  length  that  may  be  required,  cut- 
ting a  trench  round  the  same,  and  with  the  excavated  earth  siiil  further 
advancing  the  ground  v/hereon  the  potatoes  are  to  rest.  Upon  that  bed  I 
spread  a  thick  layer  of  clean  dry  straw,  on  which  is  put  a  thin  layer  of  po- 
tatoes, as  free  from  dirt  and  loose  moulds  as  i  can  conveniently  make  them; 
then  another  covermg  of  straw,  succeeded  by  a  second  layer  of  potatoes  ; 
on  these  I  place  rows  of  rough  tiles,  two  feet  apart  crosswise — that  is,  from 
side  to  side — by  which  flues  are  formed  for  the  escape  of  the  damp  ;  and 
thereon  I  advance  the  hill  with  potatoes  to  any  height  that  may  be  found 
convenient.  Such  being  effected,  I  again  resort  to  straw  ;  but  stubble, 
thin-pared  sods,  or  any  similar  material,  would  answer  the  purpose  nearly 
as  well,  which  1  spread  pretty  thickly  over  the  whole  of  the  potatoes,  and 
then  cover  them  down  with  earth  for  the  winter.  To  prevent  damage  be- 
ing done  by  the  frost,  I  plag  up  the  ends  of  the  tiles  every  night  with 
wisps  of  hay,  removing  them  every  morning,  which  should  be  attended  to 
until  the  potatoes  are  found  to  be  in  perfectly  dry  condition.  1  lately  open- 
ed a  pie  wherein  I  put  promiscuously,  on  the  above  plan,  potatoes  damaged 
and  sound,  wet  and  dry,  which  had  been  covered  down  with  earth  nine 
days.  To  my  great  satisfaction,  1  found  the  potatoes  quite  free  from  heat, 
much  dryer  than  when  stored,  and  those  which  were  diseased  in  a  far  more 
healthy  condition,  the  damaged  parts  having  changed  into  dust,  the  wounds 
having  become  in  a  great  measure  incrusted  over,  and  apparently,  from  the 
best  judgment  I  could  form  of  them,  likely  to  prove  good  and  wholesome 
food  for  man,  and  fit  for  seed  next  spring.  In  reference  to  the  tiles  being 
placed  upon  the  second  layer  of  potatoes,  I  v/ould  observe  that  they  may  be 
passed  through  any  part  of  the  pie  which  might  be  thought  likely  to  admit 
of  a  greater  portion  of  atmospheric  air  ;  for,  in  ray  opinion,  it  is  the  free 
circulation  of  air  through  the  whole  mass  of  potatoes  which  acts  so  bene- 
ficially. 
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Should  no  straw  be  at  command  to  put  at  the  floor  of  the  pie,  I  would 
recommend  tiles,  as  has  already  been  described,  being  placed  across  the 
same  at  the  top  of  the  raised  foundation.  These,  I  have  no  doubt,  would 
be  sufficient  to  prevent  any  damage  being  done  to  the  potatoes  by  the  damp 
of  the  natural  earth. 

I  am,  sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

WM.  SKIPWORTH. 

South  Kelsey,  November  15. 


The  following  practical  statement,  made  by  Mr.  Croker  at  the  meetiHg  of 
the  Cork  Agricultural  Society,  is  very  valuable,  as  it  may  be  adopted  with 
facility  in  any  family  : 

Farina,  or  Sour,  dry 
and  fit  for  use. 

02.  dr. 

One  weight  (20  lbs.)  of  sound  white  potatoes  will  produce  -  3  9  0 
One  ditto  unsound,  and  diseased  part  cut  off  -         -    3     1  0 

One  ditto  unsound  minions  -  -         -         -         -   3     1  0 

One  ditto  unsound  and  pared  -         -  -  -300 

Unsound,  none  cut  off  -  -  -  -  -  3  6  0 
Diseased  potatoes,  useless,  quite  soft,  and  rotten,  will  make  as  good  starch 
as  the  soundest,  and  need  not  have  the  bad  parts  cut  off ;  let  care  be  taken 
to  have  them  well  washed,  to  prevent  earthy  particles  mixing  with  the 
flour.  He  would  give  accurately  what  the  six  loaves  of  bread  produced 
are  composed  of,  the  cost  of  each,  and  the  weight,  by  which  it  would  seem 
that  actually  the  people  had  it  in  their  power,  at  a  trifling  expense,  to 
procure  from  diseased  potatoes  a  far  better  description  of  food  than  that 
they  had  heretofore  been  using  ;  and  he  trusted  that  what  was  considered 
the  greatest  calamity  that  could  befal  them  may  prove  to  be  a  rich  blessing, 
viz :  the  change  of  diet  from  potatoes  to  bread. 


What  composed  of. 


Price  of  wheaten  flour 
or  oatmeal. 


One  pound  fine  wheaten  flour, 

and  one  pound  of  farina. 
Half  a  pound  of  fine  flour,  and 

one  pound  of  farina. 
One  pound  of  household  flour, 

and  one  pound  of  farina. 
Half  a  pound  household  flour, 

and  one  pound  of  farina. 
One  pound  of  oatmeal,  and  one 

pound  of  farina. 
Half  pound  of  oatmeal,  half 

pound  of  household  flour,  and 

half  pound  of  farina. 


185.  M.  per  cwt., 
or  2d.  per  lb. 

185.  8e?.,or  2d  per 
lb. 

155.  per  cwt.,  or 
about  l-^c/.  per  lb. 
Do.  do.  - 

135.  cwt.,  or  less 
than  l^d.  per  lb. 

145.  per  cwt.,  or 
\\d.  per  lb. 


Weight  of  loaf. 


Price. 


2  lb.  10  oz.  2ld. 
lib.  10  oz. 
2  lb.  13  oz. 
2  lb.  15  oz. 
2  lb.  5  02. 
2  lb.  O  oz.  Ifeii 


l\d. 


lid. 
Id. 


lid. 
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Remarks^Tho,  cost  of  soda,  soar  milk,  and  salr,  is  included,  but  no 
allowance  for  fire,  as  the  potatoes,  if  sound,  should  be  boiled,  taking  the 
same  quantity-j  if  not  more  than  baking  the  bread. 

The  proportions  were,  for  the  above  loaves  a  small  tea-spoonful  of  soda, 
the  same  as  salt,  which  must  be  very  well  blended  with  the  flour  or  mix- 
ture, after  whicli  it  should  be  let  lie,  wet,  and  worked  up  with  sour  skim- 
med milk,  or  buttermilk— the  latter  he  preferred  :  and  the  longer  kept,  the 
better,  as  the  sourer  the  milk  v/as,  the  more  it  acted  on  the  soda  and  made 
the  bread  rise  better.  As  all  country-women  know  how  to  make  potato- 
starch,  he  need  only  say  to  them,  provide  at  once  a  good  grater  or  two,  and 
set  to  work  on  the  unsound  potatoes.  Keep  your  "families  constantly  em- 
ployed in  picking  out  the  diseased  ones,  thus  securing  an  ample  supply 
of  the  best  food  from  this  description,  when  the  starch  is  sufficiendy 
washed. 


From  Frank  &  Millard's  Commercial  Traveller. 

After  making  considerable  allowance  for  the  exaggeration  which  usually 
attends  statements  calculated  to  create  alarm,  it  seems  absolutely  certain 
that  a  disease  has  very  extensively  shown  itself  among  potatoes  of  the 
present  year's  growth,  and  that  the  effect  of  it  will  he  to  reduce  the  crop  very 
far  below  an  average,  and  in  some  districts  to  create  considerable  difficulty, 
if  not  actual  starvation  and  distress. 

It  becomes,  then,  a  matter  of  no  ordinary  importance  to  determine  by 
what  means  such  an  evil  may  be  prevented  for  the  future,  as  well  as  miti- 
gated in  its  present  operation. 

The  disease  itself,  in  plain  language,  m.ay  be  called  the  "  rot,"  and  is 
found  to  exist  more  or  less  at  all  times,  but,  of  course,  it  only  excites  pub- 
lic attention  when  sufficiently  extensive  to  become  a  public  evil.  The 
existing  cause  of  it,  the  writer  believes  to  be  an  excess  of  cold  and  moist- 
ure. The  potato  is  a  vegetable  which  naturally  absorbs  a  vast  quantity  of 
water,  and,  when  supplied  with  this  element  in  excess,  it  requires  a  propor- 
tionate degree  of  warmth  to  enable  it  so  to  assimilate  the  moisture  it  has  im- 
bibed as  to  convert  it  into  a  healthy  substance  ;  and  in  case  of  its  wanting 
the  degree  of  warmth  necessary  to  stimulate  its  secreting  organs  into  a  due 
state  of  activity,  it  will  become  subject  to  morbid  formations,  and  these, 
unless  means  are  adopted  to  prevent  their  development,  will  sooner  or  later 
show  themselves  by  that  corruption,  or  rottenness,  which,  during  the  pres- 
ent season,  has  been  s©  prevalent.  This  disease,  then,  sustains  to  the  po- 
tato a  similar  relationship  to  that  of  scrofula  to  the  human  body ;  and,  like 
this  scourge  of  the  human  species,  it  may  be  considered  as  partly  resulting 
from  constitutional  defect,  and  partly  from  external  causes.  Among  the 
various  opinions  which  have  been  hazarded  respecting  the  causes  of  the 
malady,  some  have  supposed  the  existence  of  an  external  "  blight,"  by 
which  the  tubers  have  become  ultimately  affected  ;  and  others  have  talked, 
about  "fungi"  upon  the  tubers,  by  which  they  have  become  diseased. 
The  writer  believes  that  the  plant  has  become  diseased  through  the  un- 
healthy state  of  the  roots  or  secreting  organs,  and  that  the  fungi"  have  re- 
sulted from  the  disease,  and  not  been  the  occasion  of  it.  What,  then,  are 
the  likeliest  means  for  preventing  the  malady  in  future  ?  A§  far  as  weather 
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is  concerned,  it  is  clear  we  can  do  nothing  but  submit  to  whatever  maT 
happen.  We  can  neither  command  the  mm  to  shine,  nor  dispose  of  the 
drops  of  rain,  nor  order  the  courses  of  the  winds.  Still,  much  remains  in 
our  own  power,  and  which  may  be  all  summed  up  in  a  few  words  :  the 
true  secret  of  success  in  growing"  potatoes,  as  well  as  other  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, is  to  sow  good  seed  in  good  ground  ;  and  whenever  this  simple  and 
rational  rule  is  neglected,  there  will  most  assuredly  be  more  or  less  of  loss 
and  disappointment. 

With  respect  to  soil,  the  potato  delights  in  that  which  is  moderately  light 
and  porous,  which  points  out  the  necessity  of  draining  all  heavy  and  wet 
lands,  if  they  are  expected  to  grow  potatoes.  In  the  next  place,  the  potato 
requires  a  frequent  change  of  soil,  and  on  this  account  heavy  crops  are 
usually  produced  on  newly  broken  up  lands.  In  kitchen  gardens  and  cot- 
tage allotments,  where  the  root  is  grown  year  after  year  on  the  same  spot, 
this  necessity  is  in  some  measure  provided  for  by  the  large  quantity  of 
fresh  manure  which  is  commonly  used.  Extremely  favorable  seasons  will^ 
counteract,  to  a  great  extent,  the  disadvantages  of  the  soil :  but  no  man  has 
a  right  to  expect  a  large  and  healthy  crop  who  plants  his  seed  in  land  ex- 
hausted by  frequent  cropping,  which  has  not  been  well  worked  by  the 
spade  or  plough,  or  which  is  retentive  of  cold  and  excess  of  moisture. 

With  regard  to  seed,  common  sense  tells  us  it  ought  to  be  in  the  highest 
state  of  perfection  in  which  it  can  be  obtained,  and  to  such  perfection  the 
writer  considers  the  follov/ing  items  indispensable  : 

1.  It  ought  to  be  whole. — The  practice  of  cutting  potatoes  into  pieces 
for  seed,  leaving  one  or  two  eyes  in  a  piece,  cannot  be  too  strongly  depreca- 
ted. The  result  of  repeated  experiments  has  unanswerably  proved  that  the 
plan  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  a  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  econ- 
omy. It  is  true  that  every  eye  possesses  the  germ  of  a  perfect  plant,  the 
same  as  the  eye  of  a  dahlia ;  but  every  cultivator  of  this  flower  knows  that; 
although  he  may  get  a  well-formed  plant,  and  handsome  flowers,  from  a 
single  eye,  or  the  cutting  of  a  dahlia,  he  only  gets  a  good  crop  of  roots  from 
a  perfect  tuber.  The  grower  of  potatoes  wants  roots,  not  flowers,  and  to 
secure  these  let  him  plant  whole  potatoes  ;  and  for  many  reasons,  into  which 
the  writer  cannot  now  enter,  he  will  find  it  answer  his  purpose  better  than 
cutting  them. 

2.  It  ought  to  he  in  a  state  of  maturity. — Unripe  seed  is  necessarily  de- 
ficient of  the  vigor  requisite  to  put  forth  and  sustain  a  healthy  plant ;  and. 
as  we  have  already  shown,  whatever  is  a  cause  of  weakness  is  a  predis- 
posing cause  of  disease.  This  is  as  true  among  vegetables  as  animals ;  and 
in  regard  to  the  latter,  no  one  ever  thinks  of  disputing  it.  The  potatoes 
for  planting  should,  therefore,  be  selected  when  the  stalks  have  decayed, 
and  not  sooner. 

3.  It  ought  to  be  of  medium  size,  and  loeU  formed. — The  writer  has 
found,  that,  on  the  whole,  potatoes  of  the  size  of  hen's  eggs  have  produced 
the  heaviest  crop  out  of  a  given  weight  of  seed.  He  would,  however,  pre- 
fer sets  much  smaller,  if  ripe,  whole,  and  well  formed,  to  pieces  cut  frona 
large  potatoes.  The  overgrown  tubers  should  always  be  rejected,  as  con- 
taining an  excess  of  moisture  ;  v%^hereas  the  strength  of  the  future  plant  re- 
sides in  the  solid  part  of  the  root. 

4.  The  potato  should  frequently  be  raised  direct  from  the  seed  con- 
tained in  the  potato  apple, — Every  sort  of  vegetable  propagated  in  the 
way  potato2S  are  usually  produced  is  liable  to  degenerate :  and  in  propor- 
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tioa  to  their  degeneracy,  they  become  liable  to  disease.  Many  sorts  @f  po- 
tatoes  once  in  common  use  have  become  completely  worn  out,  and  their 
names  are  almost  forgotten ;  and  the  writer  has  little  doubt  that  much  of 
the  disease  and  failure  which  every  year,  and  in  unfavorable  seasons  in  par- 
ticular, attends  the  potato  crop,  is  owing  to  sets  being  planted  which  are 
too  far  removed  from  the  original  seed.  The  vegetative  principle  has  be- 
come too  feeble  to  give  existence  to  a  healthy  and  vigorous  plant;  and  the 
consequence  has  been  those  diseases  to  which  there  has  been  a  predisposi- 
tion, or  which  the  soil  or  season  has  been  calculated  to  produce. 

5.  It  ought  to  he  well  preserved, — The  best  of  seed  may  be  injured  by 
bad  management ;  and,  although  potatoes  will  stand  much  rough  treat- 
ment, like  all  things  possessing  life,  they  cannot  be  injured  with  entire  im- 
punity. When  taken  up  they  should  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  days  to 
dry  and  harden,  by  which  means  they  will  be  less  liable  to  shoot  before  the 
time  of  planting  ;  they  should  then  be  stowed  away  and  effectually  guarded 
against  frost  and  damp.  A  worse  plan  cannot  exist  than  allowing  the  po- 
tatoes to  shoot,  and,  afcer  pulling  off  the  shoots,  to  plant  the  potatoes  for 
seed.  The  man  who  is  guilty  of  such  folly  deserves  to  lose  his  crop  for 
his  pains. 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  the  growth  of  this  valuable  root,  but  the 
experience  of  the  writer  justifies  him  in  saying  that,  if  the  few  rules  he  has 
here  laid  down  were  but  generally  observed,  the  same  quantity  of  land 
which  is  now  devoted  to  it  v/ould  yield  at  least  a  third  more  produce,  and 
that  it  would  very  rarely  happen  that  the  crop  would  fall  far  below  an 
average. 


From  the  Cork  (Ireland)  Advertiser,  Oetoser  9. 
POTATOES. 

A  curious  fact  has  been  stated  to  us  by  a  person  in  the  neighborhood  ot 
Carriagline.  It  is.  that  having  planted  potatoes  in  alternate  beds  of  sea- 
weed and  farm  manure,  the  potatoes  in  the  latter  are  entirely  destroyed  by 
the  prevalent  disease,  while  those  planted  in  the  beds  covered  with  sea-v/eed 
have  escaped  untouched.  The  proportion  which  the  infected  bear  to  the 
healthy  roots  varies.  In  some  places  the  destruction  seems  almost  com- 
plete, and  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  so  rapid  that  in  many  others  it 
•  threatens  to  become  so.  Even  aftei  brought  home  and  housed,  the  potatoes 
are  attacked.  Several  people  who  purchased  in  the  market  last  week,  and 
found  them  excellent  for  a  few  days,  have  since  been  obliged  to  throw  the 
remainder  out,  so  that  it  is  impossible,  from  present  appearances,  even  to 
guess  at  the  quantity  which  may  ultimately  be  secured  for  an  acre  or  a  field. 


From  the  New  Englscd  FaraieF. 

THE  DISEASE  OF  THE  POTATO  CROP. 

From  a  paper  recently  read  before  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scotland,  we  extract  the  following,  without,  hov/ever,  adopting  the  author's 
theory  of  the  cause  of  the  disease  : 
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«  The  first  symptom  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  potato  plant  in  Scotland 
appeared  about  the  year  1780,  when  the  distemper  called  the  curl  first  ap- 
peared in  the  crop ;  but  it  occurred  so  rarely  that  very  little  notice  was 
taken  of  it  ;  but  the  evil  gradually  and  extensively  increased;  and,  about 
the  years  1784-85,  the  whole  crops  of  the  Lothians  were  seriously  nffec ted. 
by  it.  A  remedy,  however,  was  accidentally  discovered,  by  changinof  the 
seed  for  that  from  the  high  country  ;  and  this  has  been  the  only  remedy  for 
the  curl,  up  to  the  present  time.  From  1835  to  the  present  year  (1845)  the 
seed  has  had  to  be  changed  yearly,  as  it  was  found  a  new  disease  appeared 
in  the  fields.  This  was  called  the  icet  and  dry  rot  ;  and,  in  many  instances, 
seed  from  all  situations,  high  and  low,  has  now  failed.  These  two  kinds  of 
disease  are  variously  accounted  for.  Some  ascribe  the  cause  to  maggots 
and  flies  feeding  upon  and  destroying  the  seed  plants  ;  but  this  is  a  conse- 
quence, and  not  a  cause,  for  mag-gots  and  flies  are  only  to  be  found  on  dis- 
eased or  putrid  vegetation.  Plant  a  sound  potato  in  a  good  soil,  and,  prop- 
erly treated,  it  will  find  its  way  to  the  surface,  and  produce  a  good  crop  in 
defiance  of  all  maggots  and  flies.  The  seeds  of  disease,  then,  must  be  in 
the  constitution  of"  the  plant. 

^'  In  examining  a  diseased  potato,  it  is  plain  that  there  is  canker  on  the 
skin  and  plague  spots  all  over  it.  This,  if  planted,  will  certainly  be  at- 
tacked by  maggots  and  flies  ;  but  the  plant  is  in  a  state  of  decay  or  pu- 
trefaction, and  hence  it  belono^s  to  them  by  right  of  inheritance.  The  great 
object,  then,  is  to  plant  sound  seed.  As  the  crops  on  the  highlands  are  early 
checked  by  frost,  and  the  tops  or  haulm  soon  destroyed,  they  do  not  fully 
ripen  ;  and  this  circumstance  has  induced  farmers  in  the  low  districts  to 
take  up  their  crops  for  seed  in  a  green  or  unripe  state,  in  order  to  imitate 
the  operations  of  nature  on  the  hill  grounds.  But  this  plan  has  also 
failed.  Seed  has  often  been  raised  from  the  ball,  but  in  two  or  three 
years  it  curls  and  degenerates. 

"  In  looking  at  the  origin,  general  history,  cultivation,  and  general  man- 
agement of  the  potato  plant  in  this  country,  I  have  been  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  can  be  only  one  cause  for  the  failure  of  the  plant,  viz : 
over -culiivati 071.  The  crop  too  often  repeated  on  the  same  soil,  and  too 
much  stimulus  applied  to  the  plant,  has  weakened  or  destroyed  its  vital  en- 
ergies, and  rendered  it  incapable  of  reproduction.  In  the  cultivation  and 
general  management  of  the  plant,  we  have  entirely  lostsight  of  nature, which 
always  follows  the  moderate  or  middle  course ;  and,  by  a  long  train  of  mis- 
management, we  have  nearly  lost  this  most  valuable  root.  "Who  can  con- 
template  a  luxuriant  crop  of  growing  potatoes  in  full  bloom,  but  must  reflect 
on  the  immense  stimulus  applied  to  produce  such  a  mass  of  stem,  foliage, 
and  blossom,  and,  at  the  same  time,  how  much  the  roots  or  tubers  must  be 
enfeebled  and  exhausted  in  producing  it *  *  "I  would  advise  the 
experiment  of  topping  or  cutting  the  potato  tops  with  a  sickle  about  the 
time  of  the  decay  of  the  blossoTiS,  in  case  the  tops  are  too  luxuriant.  This 
will  not  only  prevent  their  seeding,  but  check  the  luxuriance  of  the  stems, 
and  save  the  tubers  from  exhaustion.  It  is  well  known  that  turnip- rot  is 
produced  by  excessive  manuring  ;  and  I  have  long  entertained  the  idea  that 
smut  in  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  has  always  arisen  from  over  cultivation. 
Every  farmer  has  gone  upon  the  principle  that  too  much  stimulus  could  not 
be  applied  to  his  crops  :  but  the  degeneracv  of  the  seed  or  root  has  not  been 
thought  of." 

We  observe  that  in  this  country  neither  the  rot  in  potatoes  nor  the  smut 
in  grain  can  be  attributed  to  excessive  manuring— that's  sure„ 
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From  the  London  Gardeners'  Chronide,  Nov.  15. 
THE  POTATO  CROP. 

I  have  sent  you  three  potatoes  which  are  evidently  nearly  decayed  by 
the  prevailing  disease,  to  show  that  it  has  in  no  way  injured  their  vitality ; 
they  are  self-sown — at  least  were  left  in  the  ground  when  the  crop  was 
taken  np  last  August  and  September,  when  1  perceived  them  affected, but 
not  ripe.  1  let  them  lie  on  the  ground,  exposed  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
pitted  them  quite  dry,  in  the  usual  way,  picking  out  all  that  appeared  affect- 
ed,  examining  them  occasionally.  Last  week  i  thought  it  advisable  to 
throw  all  out  ef  the  pit,  and  have  now  laid  them  out  in  heaps  in  a  dry  loft, 
well  covered  v/ith  straw.  Out  of  about  eighty  bushels,  about  two  bushels 
are  bad,  no  doubt ;  but  if  they  had  remained  in  the  pit,  most  of  them  would 
have  been  lost.  Those  decaying  I  found  mostly  breaking  from  the  eye, 
and  some  producing,  as  would  appear,  a  young  potato,  as  you  will  see  by 
one  sent  you.  Those  I  had  planted  at  the  same  time  ;  and  on  examining 
them  this  morning,  i  find  that  they  remain  the  same  as  when  put  into  the 
ground,  with  no  appearance  of  disease  spreading.  I  have  this  week  been 
planting  about  three-fourths  of  an  acre.  1  in  general  dig  the  ground,  and 
plant  in  each  row  as  I  go  on.  After  planting  the  sets,  I  cover  them  with 
coal  ashes  :  this  answers  two  purposes — it  keeps  them  dry,  and  also  prevents 
slugs  and  wire-worm  from  injuring  them.  I  have  potted  some  similar  to 
the  sample  sent  you,  and  have  placed  them  in  a  cool  house.  It  will,  then, 
be  seen  before  the  planting  season  whether  a  diseased  potato  will  affect  the 
succeeding  crops — a  thing  well  worth  ascertaining.  I  should  say,  instead 
of  destroying  the  most  injured  tubers,  if  a  seed  bed  is  thrown  out,  and  the 
potatoes  planted  so  as  not  to  touch  each  other,  all  those  that  had  grown 
would  be  fit  next  spring  to  be  planted  out  in  the  usual  way.  This  would 
be  an  experimeat  worth  trying,  for  no  doubt  seed  potatoes  next  season  will 
be  expensive  to  buy,  if  it  be  possible  to  get  them  at  all. 

T.  MALLESEN. 

Claremont. 


I  have  just  thoroughly  examined  seven  lots  of  potatoes  of  different  varie- 
ties, which  were  stored  away  for  seed  on  the  12th  of  September  last,  m 
charred  earth,  old  tan,  and  saw- dust,  charred  together,  and  I  am  happy  t© 
say  that  the  result  is  most  satisfactory  ;  not  one  tuber  is  to  be  found  the  least 
affected  by  the  disease;  and  the  putrid  spots  are  so  entirely  dried  up,  that 
when  rubbed  they  crumble  or  fail  out ;  the  other  portion  of  the  tuber  is 
quite  sound  and  of  good  quality.  A  neighbor  of  mine  purchased  a  load  of 
dry  turf  ashes,  among  which  he  stored  about  25  cwt.  of  potatoes  about  a 
month  ago,  almost  every  potato  at  the  time  of  storing  being  more  or  less 
affected  with  the  disease  ;  this  day  he  turned  them  over,  and  brought  rae 
a  sample,  which  is  sound  and  dry,  and  the  disease  is  entirely  stayed — not 
one  decayed  tuber  is  to  be  found  amongst  them ;  v/hen  cooked,  they  are 
mealy  and  well  tasted.  Of  a  lot  that  i  spread  thinly  on  a  dry  fioor  for  seed, 
I  have  been  obliged  to  throw  away  above  two-thirds,  and  the  remaining 
portion  is  good  for  nothing :  those  were  apparently  sound  when  they  were 
stored,  and  had  been  exposed  for  some  time  on  a  dry  pavement  to  harden. 
The  fungus  which  attacks  the  affected  tubers  runs  over  them  very  quickly — - 
indeed,  like  wildfire.  Charred  refuse,  or  well  burnt  dry  earth,  or  turf,  or 
peat  aslie:r,  will  at  once  stc~:  t!_c  progress  of  the  disease.    1  have  lortg  been 
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satisfied  that  any  of  these  will  prevent  the  progress  of  fungi ;  they  even 
prevent  raushroom  spawn  from  spreading.  1  this  season  planted  a  piece  of 
ground  which  had  never  been  manured  nor  cropped  previously  to  my 
knowledge,  with  different  kinds  of  potatoes,  with  a  view  to  prove,  if  possi- 
ble, which  was  the  best  and  most  valuable  manure  among  several  kinds^ 
which  I  applied  by  weight,  <fcc.,  and  the  result  is  very  interesting.  While 
the  tubers  produced  from  one  particular  compost  were  fine  in  quality,  and 
not  in  the  least  diseased,  others  of  the  same  variety,  but  manured  with  dif- 
ferent  material,  were  affected  to  a  serious  extent,  though  they  were  all 
growing  on  one  piece  of  ground.  A  quantity  of  these  tubers,  free  from 
disease,  were  stored  in  the  usual  way,  viz :  covered  with  straw  and  earth, 
i  opened  the  pit  and  looked  over  them,  and  they  are  still  perfectly  sound. 

JAMES  BARNES. 

BlCTON. 


I  premise  that  ray  opinion — which,  however,!  state  with  some  diffidence — 
is,  that  the  proximate  cause  of  the  malady  is  the  superabundance  of  juice  or 
moisture  in  the  tuber,  in  consequence  of  the  excessive  wet  of  the  season, 
causing  an  accumulation  of  watery  sap,  and  the  concurrent  frigidity  of  the 
weather,  which  preventing  the  due  development  of  the  stem  and  leaves, 
and  causing  their  premature  decay,  did  not  afford  an  abundance  of  healthy 
foliage  for  exhaling  that  superfluous  moisture.  My  potatoes  were  grown  on 
very  flat  clay  land,  which,  though  recently  thorough  drained,  had  not  yet 
been  sub-soiled  so  as  to  permit  the  free  descent  of  the  rain  water  to  the  drains; 
and  the  weather  was  very  wet  at  the  time  of  lifting,  which  was  unduly  ac- 
celerated by  the  prevailing  panic  from  the  supposed  destructive  progress  of 
the  "  disease."  In  these  circumstances,  I  had  the  potatoes  carted  to  a  lea 
field,  intended  to  be  broken  up  next  year,  for  the  convenience  of  a  clean 
surface  to  spread  them  on,  and  obtaining  sod  for  temporary  covering.  There 
they  were  laid  in  long  narrow  heaps,  the  different  kinds  separately,  and 
covered  with  straw  slightly  "drawn"  and  put  on  thatchwise,  the  weather 
still  continuing  damp.  This  covering  resisted  both  rain  and  moderate  frost. 
On  examination,  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  the  windward  side  of  the  heaps 
appeared  well  dried,  but  the  other  side  sweating  and  beginning  to  mould — 
the  interior  still  more  so ;  they  were  then  uncovered  on  a  dry  day,  spread 
out  on  the  grass  on  either  side,  and  put  up  again  at  night  as  before. 

On  a  second  examination,  they  were  found  still  tending  in  a  small  de- 
gree to  sweat.  The  same  process  of  spreading  out  was  repeated,  after  the 
tendency  to  sweat  disappeared,  and  the  progress  of  the  "  disease"  to  all  ap- 
pearance arrested.  The  same  was  the  case  with  some  of  the  worst  of  the 
affected  potatoes,  which  were  spread  on  a  barn  floor  and  turned  till  dry. 
We  have  been  unable  to  find,  on  repeated  examination,  that  the  disease 
m  the  roots  so  treated  has  made  any  further  progress. 

Among  the  variety  of  opinions  that  have  been  given  as  to  the  constitu- 
tional deterioration  of  this  valuable  root,  which  seems  to  have  rendered  it 
more  easily  affected  by  atmospherical  observations,  my  idea  is  that  it  has 
been  gradually  brought  into  what  the  medicos  call  a  plethoric  state,  by  too 
much  forcing  with  manure  in  high  conditioned  land.  In  former  times  the 
potatoes  were  taken  from  the  field  and  stored  in  cellars  and  other  places  in 
vast  mounds,  reaching  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  without  injury  ;  and 
the  winter  work  was  to  cut  the  seed  potatoes  months  beforehand,  which 
at  the  time  of  planting  were  dry  and  shrivelled  like  corks.    If  this  opin- 
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ion  be  just,  the  remedy  would  be  to  plough  the  manure  (in  very  moderate 
quantity)  into  the  ground  before  winter,  and  even  to  attempt  to  raise  with- 
out manure,  in  fine  dry  soil,  a  small,  compact,  hard  tuber,  as  a  means  of  reno- 
vating its  constitutional  vigor.    I  mean  to  try  both  these  plans  myself. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  mention  the  practice  of  Mr.  McBride,  a  farmer  in 
this  quarter,  who  says  he  has  followed  it  for  many  years,  and  has  never  yet 
had  the  smallest  failure  in  his  crop.  He  spreads  the  manure  on  the  surface 
of  his  stubble  land  and  ploughs  the  land,  planting  the  potatoes  in  every 
third  furrow,  and  drawing  in  with  the  hoe  a  little  of  the  manure  above  the 
sets.  I  think  that  the  potato  suffers  in  the  culture  by  the  fibres  being  in- 
jured by  overmuch  working  in  the  drills  while  in  a  2:rowino:  state. 

J.  STEWART. 

Hepburn 


From  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  aad  Agricultural  Gazette,  Not.  22,  1845. 
POTATO  DISEASE. 

The  mere  fact  of  dryness  and  coldness  being  recommended  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  potato,  would  render  it  more  than  probable  that  heat  and 
moisture  had  in  the  first  instance  caused  the  disease. 

That  such  conditions  were  in  existence  in  the  soil  cannot  be  doubted  ; 
and  as  there  can  be  no  question  about  moving  sap  being  only  living  sap.  it 
really  would  seem  that  the  stem  of  the  potato  was  dead  to  all  intents  and 
purposes ;  so  far  at  least  as  the  tuber's  connexion  with  it  was  concerned. 
The  hygrometrical  condition  of  the  tuber,  with  the  heat  and  moisture  that 
were  shut  up  about  it  in  the  soil,  appears  to  have  made  it  what  it  unfortu- 
nately is. 

.JOHN  CAIE, 


CAUSE  OF  POTATO  MURRAIN. 

That  this  disease  is  occasioned  by  a  fungus  in  the  leaf  I  have  no  doubt, 
and  such,  I  believe,  is  the  public  opinion  in  general.  1  am  equally  well 
assured  that  the  gangrene,  or  mortification,  is  a  mere  consequence  of  the 
fungus. 

If,  then,  a  certain  predisposition  in  the  potato  plant,  occasioned  by  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  the  elements  themselves,  were  alone  necessary  to  give  un- 
bounded scope  to  this  fungus,  how.  I  would  ask,  has  it  happened  that  this 
strange  condition  of  atmosphere  has  never  occurred  before  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  potato  from  South  America — now,  I  believe,  nearly  200 
years  ?  or  shall  it  be  said  that  the  disease  is  indeed  new  to  Europe  ? 

On  looking  over  the  weather  registers  for  the  month  of  August,  I  find 
that  the  southwest,  west,  and  northwest  winds  prevailed  the  whole  of  the 
month,  and  even  extended  into  September  ;  and  this  is,  1  should  conceive, 
an  extraordinary  direction  with  regard  to  their  continuity.  Now,  supposing 
the  fungus  in  question  to  be  of  American  origin,  and  new  to  Europe  in 
general,  is  it  too  much  to  suppose  that,  by  the  continuous  action  of  the  At- 
Ian  tic  gales,  the  sporules  of  the  fungus  may  have  been  precipitated  by 
showers  condensed  from  American  mists  ?  Whatever  the  cause  be,  it  is  to 
me  tolerably  plain  that,  from  the  breadth  and  uniformity  of  its  character, 
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as  well  as  the  simultaneousness  of  its  operations,  it  must  be  attributed  to  a 
cause  as  general  as  either  wind,  or  rain,  or  electricity  itself.  Everybody 
has  seen,  according  to  the  old  phrase,  motes  dancing  in  the  sunbeams/' 
Now,  as  to  the  sporules  of  various  fungi,  why  may  it  not  be  possible  for 
them  to  possess  so  little  specific  gravity  as  to  be  lighter  than  their  own  vol- 
ume of  air  ;  to  ascend  thereby,  in  common  with  mists  :  to  be  incorporated 
with  the  clouds  ;  to  traverse  thousands  of  miles  in  a  few  days  ;  and  to  de- 
scend as  propagandists  wherever  the  winds  choose  to  carry  them,  or  con- 
densation may  take  place  ? 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  would  not  attempt  to  repudiate  the 
idea  of  predisposition  altogether,  but  merely  direct  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic to  facts  probably  equally  important. 

R.  ERRINGTON. 

OWLTON. 


The  tubers  from  which  the  plants  have  been  raised  this  year  were  ripened 
last  year  in  a  season  of  almost  unparalleled  drought;  and  it  appears  to  me 
that,  to  a  certain  extent,  those  tubers  must  have  been  assimilated  (if  I  may 
use  the  expression)  with  a  state  of  soil  and  atmosphere  belonging  almost 
to  a  tropical  climate.  This  year  the  plants  raised  from  them  have  had  to 
contend  with  a  season  exactly  the  reverse.  We  know  that,  under  particular 
circumstances,  seed  will  entirely  alter  the  nature  of  the  plant,  as  regards  its 
hardihood  and  time  of  ripening,  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  is  grown.  Winter  wheat,  by  being  sown  a  few  years  in  succession  in 
the  spring,  becomes  a  spring  wheat.  Barley,  on  the  contrary,  by  being  sown 
before  winter,  is  enabled  to  stand  weather  the  most  severe  ;  the  same  with 
beans. 

May  not  the  same  result  have  taken  place  with  the  potato  tubers  of  last 
year's  ripening?  Would  they  not,  in  all  probability^  have  succeeded  in  a 
hot  summer  belter,  perhaps,  than  those  planted  last  summer  ?  whereas,  hav- 
ing had  to  bear  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  wet  summer,  they  have  constitu- 
tionally failed.  A  Subscriber, 


From  the  Gardeners'  Chronide  aud  Agricultural  Gazette,  Nor.  29,  i845. 
THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

Salt  seems  to  have  an  injurious  effect,  and  to  accelerate  the  growth  of 
the  fungus,  or  at  least  the  decomposition  of  the  tubers.  I  immersed  some 
in  a  solution  of  salt  and  chloride  of  lime,  and  found  them  grow  worse  most 
rapidly. 

The  tendency  of  the  bad  potatoes  to  sprout  is  very  remarkable.  1  have 
seen  them  lying  on  the  ground  with  shoots  four  or  five  inches  long,  and 
with  a  healthy  thickness  which  would  make  them  very  valuable  in  the 
spring  season.  In  every  way  it  is  evident  that  the  root  has  not  degenerated, 
for  some  of  the  sort  which  the  late  Mr.  Knight  raised  from  the  seed  were 
as  much  affected  as  the  oldest  sorts.  I  have  found  a  sprinkling  of  quick 
lime  arrest  the  growth  of  the  fungus,  except  where  the  decomposition  of  its 
substance  has  penetrated  deep  into  the  interior  of  the  tuber.  Immersion 
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in  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  produced  the  same  effect,  and  pre- 
serves in  a  remarkable  way  the  white  color  of  the  cut  surface  of  the  potat©  j 
hntj  with  this  treatment,  it  does  not  boil  well  for  the  table. 

L.  VERNOM. 

Hargourt. 


POTATO  DISEASE  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

At  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  November  17,  1845,  Monsieur 
Boussingault  communicated  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  M.  Joachim 
Acosta,  of  Bogota,  relative  to  the  potato  disease.  It  appears  from  this  letter 
that  the  malady  is  very  common  on  the  table -land  of  Bogota — that  it  is  de- 
structive in  wet  seasons,  or  even  every  year,  in  damp  spots.  This  does  not 
prevent  the  tubers  being  used,  when  the  affected  part  has  been  removed. 
It  is  known  that  potatoes  are  indigenous  to  this  plain.  M.  Acosta  does  not 
doubt  that  the  malady  has  always  been  known  there,  since  it  excites  bo 
alarm  in  the  Indians,  who  live  principally  on  potatoes.  M.  Boussingault 
properly  remarks  that,  in  these  countries,  where  cultivation  continues  with- 
out intermission  during  the  year,  and  where  the  tubers  are  consumed  with- 
out the  necessity  of  storing  them,  there  is  no  fear,  as  with  us,  of  a  bad  har- 
yest,  because  it  may  be  immediately  replaced  by  a  good  one. 

With  us,  where  the  culture  is  annual,  and  must  be  preserved  through 
winter,  it  is  natural  that  we  should  be  more  concerned  in  a  malady  which 
may  destroy  the  resources  of  a  whole  year. 

M.  J.  B. 


From  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette  of  December  13,  1845. 
GREENING  POTATOES. 

I  wish  I  could  confirm  a  correspondent's  experience  relative  to  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  greening  potatoes  ;  but  here  the  green  ones  have  not  kept 
so  well  as  those  not  exposed.  With  me  it  has  been  a  practice,  for  some 
years  past,  to  lay  such  potatoes  as  were  not  fit  for  table  out  to  green  daily 
as  they  are  dug ;  and  this  year,  at  the  time  the  disease  made  its  appearance, 
I  had  several  bushels  so  exposed,  and  perfectly  green.  Some  of  these  po- 
tatoes had  been  exposed  two  months,  being  the  refuse  of  the  frame  forced 
ones,  and  had  been  severed  from  their  parent  stem  long  before  the  disease 
was  heard  of ;  so  that  those  who  assert  that  it  commenced  in  the  stem  or 
haulm  will  see  that  it  seized  those  which  were  stemless  at  the  same  time. 
The  malady  first  made  its  appearance  here  on  some  ash  leaved  kidneys^ 
planted  upon  the  "lazy-bed"  fashion  ;  the  beds,  however,  being  filled  with 
the  refuse  of  the  garden  and  pleasure  ground,  with  sufficient  hot  dung  t© 
excite  fermentation.  This  rubbish  was  put  in  in  sufficient  quantity  to  raise 
the  beds  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  soil ;  so  that  it 
was  perfectly  porous  and  dry,  and  the  potatoes  were  of  the  finest  quality 
imaginable.  Shortly  afterwards  it  manifested  itself  on  tvvo  other  pieces  of 
the  same  kind — one  a  piece  well  drained  and  trenched  the  autumn  before 
planting;  and  the  other  a  piece  of  ground  newly  taken  in,  well  drained, 
and  deeply  dug,  but  not  trenched. 
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Oa  the  latter  piece  of  ground  every  potato  was  rotten,  and  the  other 
(about  one-half)  was  lost ;  so  that,  although  they  suffered  the  most  in  un- 
irenched  ground,  where  the  water  could  not  pass  rapidly  away,  perfect 
drainage  did  not  stop  the  disease. 

All  these  potatoes  were  dug  on  the  same  day,  and  laid  out  to  dry  and 
green;  and  though  they  were  exposed  for  two  months,  and  perfectly 
greened,  the  disease  is  still  spreading  in  them.  At  the  time  these  were  dug, 
(the  end  of  July,)  a  peck  or  so  was  found  among  them  that  had  made 
young  shoots,  and  were  perfectly  sound.  These  1  immediately  planted  with 
some  of  Chapman's  kidney,  for  winter  use  ;  and  though  the  latter  produced 
a  tolerable  crop  of  sound  tubers,  very  few  of  the  ash-leaved  made  their  ap- 
pearance above  ground.  I  examined  the  sets  to  day,  and  find  most  of  them 
sound,  and  intend,  as  an  experiment,  to  take  them  up,  and  replant  thena 
deeper,  to  see  if  they  will  produce  a  crop  in  the  spring. 

WM.  P.  AYRES. 


From  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette  of  December  6,  1845. 

1  am  sorry  to  add,  that  I  saw  a  self-set  potato  the  other  day,  from  an  early 
kind,  about  three  inches  high,  or,  in  fact,  as  early  potatoes  are  generally  m 
the  middle  of  May,  which  had  the  mildew  funsjus  precisely  similar  to  those 
of  September  last ;  the  leaf  had  the  same  black  rings  or  spots,  and  decay 
had  already  commenced  :  this  augurs  badly  for  those  of  the  spring  plant- 
ing. As  to  those  planted  in  spring:,  I  am  much  afraid  that  precautions  will 
be  vain,  as  I  have  no  doubt  the  very  hedges  are  full  of  the  sporules  of  this 
sad  mildew.  The  oak  and  the  black  thorn,  and  the  common  nettle,  were 
prematurely  destroyed  around  the  potato  fields  in  this  neighborhood,  at  the 
period  when  the  mildew  was  at  its  height ;  they  also  decayed  in  black 
patches  in  the  leaf,  as  the  potatoes,  but  whether  the  same,  or  a  fungus  at  all, 
I  cannot  say ;  things  looked  very  suspicious.  The  oak  and  the  nettle  were 
generally  affected. 

R.  ERRINGTON. 

OuLTON  Park. 

[We  trust  there  is  no  real  cause  ol  alarm  on  this  head.  Experiments, 
conducted  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  disease  will  appear 
m  any  other  crops,  seem,  at  present,  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  to  appre- 
hend. There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  every  possible  means  should 
"fee  taken  to  secure  a  healthy  growth  next  year,] 


Fi-om  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricuitiiral  GazeUe  of  December  20,  184^. 

REMARKS  OF  THE  EDITOR. 

These  were  the  jast  views  of  Mr.  Garden^  of  Glenae,  to  which  we  al- 
luded last  week:  "  We  may,  for  a  time,"  says  this  gentleman,  "raise  spe- 
cies of  diseased  plants,  and  employ  these  as  seed  (sets)  of  the  next  crop» 
Nothing  can  be  more  manifest  than  that  the  offspring  of  diseased  parent* 
will  participate  in  the  disease,  and  even  be  incapable  of  cure,  or  of  becom- 
jxig  the  seed  of  a  healthful  crop  on  any  soil.    *    *    It  is  evident  that  dis- 
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eased  plants  may  be  more  easily  ciiitivated  on  a  healthfal  and  fresh  soil  than 
on  one  which  is  diseased  and  run  out.  *  *  *  g^it  the  abundance  and 
healthfulness  of  the  crop  are  two  very  different  things.  It  is  well  ascer- 
tained that  seed  potatoes  (sets)  taken  from  the  fields  on  the  higher  groundsj 
and  where  potatoes  have  been  much  seldomer  cultivated,  are  less  liable  to 
fail  than  those  raised  on  fields  which  have  produced  many  ^^oXdlo  crop^, 
*  *  The  latter, /orcec?  in  diseased  or  exhausted  fields,  are  unfit  for  seed 
(sets)  in  any  situation," 

A  potato,  forced  in  rich  land,  nursed  in  a  warm  valley,  and  unnaturally 
expanded  into  a  monster  of  its  kind  by  high  and  debilitating  manure,  be- 
comes well  suited  for  the  table,  but  has  an  uncompacted  tissue  and  a  feeble 
constitution.  A  small  matter  makes  it  ill.  Its  unhealthiness  is  communi- 
cated to  its  successors,  and  so  the  evil  is  ceaselessly  augmented.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  potato  raised  in  poor  or  rocky  ground,  small  and  compact, 
thoroughly  organized  by  the  action  of  healthy  foliage  operating  upon  a 
small  surface,  will  not  answer,  indeed,  the  purpose  of  the  grower  of  a  crop, 
but  is  admirably  adapted  for  his  sets.  It  is  not  in  itself  marketable,  but  it 
forms  the  best  of  seed.  Thus  it  was  that  the  small  green  stem-potatoes, 
which  high  cultivation  has  almost  driven  out  of  recollection,  always  proved 
the  best  of  all  for  sets,  though  utterly  uneatable  and  useless  for  the  table. 

What  v/e  then  would  advise  growers  to  do,  is,  not  to  indulge  in  a  vain 
hope  that  seedling  potatoes  vviii  be  any  better  than  what  they  now  have  ; 
but  to  adopt  the  practice  of  raising  potatoes  for  sets  upon  a  different  princi- 
ple from  those  which  are  for  the  table ;  to  treat  the  latter  as  they  now  do, 
but  to  grow  the  former  in  poor,  light  land,  where  there  shall  be  no  exces- 
sively rapid  growth,  and  no  groat  produce,  but  where  a  small,  compact  po- 
tato, thoroughly  ripened,  thoroughly  organized,  and  therefore  thoroughly 
healthy,  will  be  a  guarantee  that  all  the  freedom  from  disease,  which,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  is  to  be  expected,  shall  be  secured  for  the  crop  it  is  to  fur- 
aish,  beyond  all  chance  of  risk. 

If  such  potatoes  are  left  in  the  ground  ail  the  winter  undug,  or  are  plant- 
ed in  the  autumn,  or,  if  taken  up,  are  thoroughly  greened  and  packed  in 
sand,  and  planted  before  sprouting,  a  far  more  rational  means  of  renovating 
the  potato  crop  will  be  adopted  than  running  to  Peru  for  seed  not  half  so 
good  as  our  own,. 


POTATO  MURRx^lK, 

It  IS  the  belief  of  some  that  a  fungus  is  the  cause  of  this  disease.  From 
fscts,  however,  which  have  come  under  my  own  cognizance,  I  am  led  to 
hold  a  contrary  opinion.  I  have  about  three  or  four  bushels  of  last  yearns 
potatoes  (they  have  been  about  twelve  months  out  of  the  ground)  that  have 
been  since  spring  in  a  corner  of  a  tool-house,  held  up  in  front  by  a  few  loose 
bricks  ;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  they  have  put  forth  numbers  of  small 
tubers,  and  the  greater  part  of  these  small  tubers  are  diseased,  and  bad  as 
any  that  have  been  grown  in  the  soil  in  the  open  air.  I  should  suppose 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  fungus  is  conceived  to  affect  them,  is  by  a 
transition  from  the  leaf  to  the  tuber ;  however,  in  ray  case,  it  v/ill  be  per- 
ceived that  such  is  not  the  case,  as  not  a  single  leaf  has  been  formed.  The 
small  tubers  have  been  produced  from  the  intercellular  tissue,  or  elaborated 
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matter  of  the  old  potato,  and  without  the  assistance  of  any  foliage  whatso- 
ever ;  but,  as  the  tool-house  door  stands  open  all  day,  and  the  potatoes  are 
not  far  from  it,  they  are  consequently  under  atmospheric  influence,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  them  are  covered  with  fungus,  which  seems  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  heap.  I  have,  likewise,  some  early 
potatoes  that  are  diseased  to  the  very  centre,  without  a  fungus  having  yet 
made  its  appearance  upon  them.  These  two  facts  surely  prove  that  the 
fungus  is  not  the  primary  cause  of  the  disease,  which  certainly  does  not 
occur  through  the  agency  of  the  leaf  I  have  always  been  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  to  the  dull  weather  we  have  experienced  that  we  must  attribute 
the  cause.  The  plants  have  been  charged  to  excess  with  water,  which, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  sunlight,  could  not  pass  off  by  evaporation ;  this, 
then,  has  produced  a  disorganization  of  the  tissues,  and  disease  has  followed 
in  consequence. 

I  observe  an  article  in  last  week's  number  setting  forth  the  average  quan- 
tity of  rain  that  has  fallen  during  the  last  eight  years,  as  a  proof  that  the 
disease  is  not  caused  by  moisture.  It  is  not  the  great  quantity  of  rain  that 
has  fallen  that  is  to  be  considered  the  cause,  for  we  certainly  have  had  more 
in  other  years,  but  the  absence  of  bright  sunlight  must  be  kept  in  view  ; 
for  days  the  sun  never  broke  forth  to  dispel  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere, 
or  to  elaborate  the  juices  of  the  plant.  I  cannot  conceive  any  other  cause 
for  the  small  tubers  grown  in  the  tool-house  being  diseased,  unless  it  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  some  unknown  atmospheric  condition.  This  fact  sets  at  rest 
the  opinion  as  to  manure  of  any  kind  being  the  cause,  none  whatever  be- 
ing present.  Lime  cannot  be  considered  an  antidote  to  the  growth  of  fun- 
gus ;  for  a  great  quantity  of  diseased  potatoes  here  has  been  well  dosed 
some  time  ago  with  caustic  lime,  and  on  many  of  them  the  fungus  is  abun- 
dant; not  even  drying  and  greening  by  exposure  will  entirely  prevent  its 
groviTth,  as  I  myself  have  proved,  although  it  does  partially.  Mr.  Ayres 
remarks  that  he  cannot  add  kis  testimony  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  green- 
ing. If  the  potatoes  are  diseased  previously  to  greening,  the  disease  will 
proceed,  although  much  more  slowly ;  and  such,  I  have  no  doubtj  was  Mr. 
Ayres's  case.  Such  is  the  case  with  some  of  mine  ;  but  greening  potatoes 
for  seed,  if  perfectly  sound,  I  believe  does  produce  beneficial  effects.  That 
the  potatoes  have  received  the  disease  during  their  growth,  I  feel  fismly 
convinced  ;  otherwise  they  would  not  receive  it  after,  for  I  have  some  ash- 
leaved  kidneys  green,  and  ripened  early  on  a  raised  slope  in  the  garden, 
and  greened  by  a  long  exposure,  and  ihey  are  now  as  promising  seed  as  I 
could  wish,  andl  have  no  fear  that  they  would  have  remained  sound  if  not 
greened.  The  question  for  seed  another  year  appears  to  me  a  serious  one, 
i  am  afraid  planting  potatoes  diseased  at  all,  either  now  or  in  the  spring, 
will  prove  a  fruitless  effort,  as  I  doubt  not  they  will  rot  when  they  come  isi 
contact  with  the  moisture  of  the  soil. 

HENRY  ¥/GOD. 


From  Ihe  Manchester  Gaardian. 
THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Mr. 
A.  Campbell,  curator  of  the  botanic  gardenSj  stated  that  he  had  tested  the 
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efficacy  of  fumigating  with  snlphiirj  suggested  by  Mr,  Thorny  and  had  fouoi 
that  in  those  potatoes  which  had  been  subjected  to  the  process  the  disease 
Bever  made  any  further  progress,  even  though  they  were  subsequently 
placed  in  contact  with  diseased  tubers.  He  also  referred  to  other  experi- 
ments, most  of  which  went  to  prove  the  necessity  of  exposing  the  potatoes 
to  light  and  air,  and  the  evil  effects  of  hogging  or  pitting  them.  Mr.  Dale 
said  he  had  planted  a  potato  which  had  been  fumigated,  and  found  it  to 
vegetate  as  well  as  those  to  which  sulphur  had  not  been  applied.  The 
whole  of  the  observations  that  were  made  confirmed  the  accounts  previously 
given,  and  light  and  airj  a  good  ventilation,  and  a  frequent  examining  and 
torning  of  the  potatoes^  are  the  most  effective  agents  in  checking  the  disease. 


From  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  December  1, 184S. 
POTATO  DISEASE. 

Frmi  the  Leicestershire  Agricultural  Report, 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  upon  this  matter,  by  the  learned  and 
the  unlearned,  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  us  to  make  any  lengthened  re- 
mark as  to  what  means  should  be  taken  to  arrest  the  malady ;  but,  as  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  it  proceeds  from  an  excess  of  water  in  the  tuber,  we 
believe  the  best  way  to  preserve  them  is  to  cut  every  potato  in  two,  or,  if 
small,  a  considerable  piece  off  them,  which  gives  vent  to  the  watery  matter ; 
and  if  they  are  stored  in  chaff,  slacked  lime,  or  anything  of  a  drying  na- 
ture, they  are  likely  to  escape  the  decay  which  otherwise  awaits  them. 
Even  the  saving  of  some  for  seed  becomes  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
There  is  no  fear  as  to  the  diseased  tubers  growing,  as  a  friend  of  ours  stated 
he  had  seen  sets  with  shoots  more  than  an  inch  long  from  diseased  potatoes^ 
which  lay  in  a  warm  place.  We  believe  that,  in  this  country,  not  one-sixtfe 
the  usual  quantity  will  be  preserved  until  the  spring. 


From  the  Berkshire  Agricultural  Repmi. 

We  know  not  whether  the  distemper,  that  certainly  has  prevailed  witk 
more  or  less  violence,  is  likely  to  be  reproduced  by  the  tubers  hereafter  t« 
be  planted ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  tainted  ones  are  wonderfully 
excitable.  The  eyes,  if  they  do  not  push  shoots,  are  inclined  to  produce 
a  perfect  young  tuber;  and  therefore  a  fall  experiment  ought  to  be  tried 
at  once,  by  sowing  extensively  such  potatoes  as  are  sound  within,  though 
affected  superficially—taking  care  to  cover  each  row  with  at  least  twelve 
inches  of  good  earth.  Another  method  of  planting  might  be  to  make 
drills,  sis  inches  deep  and  two  feet  asunder,  covering  first  with  earth,  and 
then  with  as  much  coal  ashes.  These  could  be  raked  off  in  spring,  and 
scattered  over  grass  or  clover  land,  to  which  latter  they  are  apphcable,  es- 
pecially when  they  contain  gypsum,  of  which  we  have  detected,  occasion- 
ally, nearly  ten  per  cent.  Another  fact  is  worthy  of  mention.  Though  no 
me  can  doubt  the  attack  of  the  haulm  as  the  early  indicator  of  disease,  lu 
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the  first  period  of  its  attack,  about  August,  yet  the  condition  of  the  leaf  m 
October  and  November  was  no  certain  index.  Two  plots  of  potatoes 
standing  side  by  side  in  one  field,  each  about  forty  yards  long,  ten  yards 
wide,  exhibited  appearances  totally  different.  One,  the  Jersey  blues, 
had  no  sign  of  vegetable  life  remaining  early  in  October ;  its  neighbor, 
a  white  variety,  was  verdant  as  spring.  Suddenly  the  latter  became  af- 
fected at  the  close  of  October,  and  .both  were  dug  up  about  the  10th  No- 
vember instant. 

The  blues — those  which  were  black  six  weeks  before  the  others  gave 
any  sign  of  disease — were  nearly  all  sound.  Of  the  whites,  150  busheis 
were  raised,  and  only  18  remained  fit  for  pigs  ! 


From  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  December  1, 1846,, 
POTATO  DISEASE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Salisbury  and  Winchester  Journal  : 

Sir  :  It  is  now  some  years  since,  after  a  severe  winter,  and  the  snow  lying 
long  on  the  potato  pits,  I  found,  on  opening  them,  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion apparently  completely  destroyed  by  the  frost.  My  bailiff  was  about 
taking  them  to  the  dung-heap ;  but  with  no  trifling  difficulty,  I  induced 
him  to  fill  our  steaming  tubs,  and,  to  my  delight  and  astonishmentj  we 
found,  after  the  operation,  their  contents  as  fair,  and  the  meal  as  fine,  as 
from  the  potatoes  that  were  perfect. 

It  is  now  about  three  years  since  that  I  discovered  a  pit  containing 
about  a  hundred  sacks  of  potatoes,  showing  a  sinking  upon  the  surface, 
which  induced  me  to  suspect  mischief.  I  directed  them  to  be  opened  ;  and 
the  effluvium  arising  from  them  v/as  frightful.  We  found  nine-tenths  of 
them  more  or  less  affected.  I  would  not,  howev^er,  throw  them  away  with- 
out trying  the  effect  of  steam  ;  when  again,  to  my  surprise,  the  offensive 
matter  was  removed,  and  the  remainder  was  perfect  and  fit  for  use.  I  scarce 
need  say  that  I  am  pursuing  the  same  operation  with  the  diseased  potatoes 
of  the  present  year,  and  have  great  pleasure  in  stating,  with  the  most  per- 
fect success.  I  have  grown  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  sacks,  of 
which  I  consider  nearly  one-fourth  to  be  more  or  less  affected  ;  but  all  fit 
for  the  steamer. 

When  thoroughly  steamed,  and  not  required  for  immediate  use,  it  would 
!^e  desirable  to  place  them  in  a  tub  or  vat,  (but  sunk  in  the  ground  to  keep 
them  air  tight,)  and  thoroughly  beaten  with  wooden  rammers.  A  little  salt 
sprinkled  over  them  during  this  latter  operation  will  keep  them  sweet  and 
^t  for  use  for  many  months  to  come. 

J.  PENISTON. 


RENOVATION  OF  THE  POTATO  BY  SEED. 

Having  three  times,  during  a  long  life,  raised 'potatoes  from  the  seed,  md 
minutely  observed  the  progress  of  vegetation  from  the  period  of  sowing 
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the  maturity  of  the  crop,  and  having  given  my  best  attention  to  the  cul- 
ture in  every  stage,  my  practical  experience  and  observations  convince  me 
that  the  time  has  now  arrived  which  makes  it  imperative  to  renovate  the 
'potato  by  seed.  The  first  step  in  this  experiment  is  to  collect  the  balls,  or 
seed  berries,  or  potato  apples,  as  they  are  called,  and  place  them  in  a  dry 
situation  ;  but  these  would  have  been  found  v/ith  greater  facility  before  the 
last  crop  was  raised  ;  yet  there  are  a  sufficient  number  to  be  found  scat- 
tered about  the  land  where  they  grew,  on  every  farm.  The  apples,  having 
been  hoarded  till  as  mellow  as  ripe  plums,  must  be  squeezed  by  hand  in  a 
basin  of  water,  till  the  tough  skin  and  pulp  are  well  separated  from  the 
seed,  the  latter  of  which  will  readily  quit  the  former,  and  precipitate  to  the 
bottom  of  the  basin  ;  the  water  must  be  poured  ofi  and  the  seed  spread 
thinly  on  a  coarse  cloth  to  drain  and  absorb  the  remainder  of  the  water  ; 
and  then  removed  and  spread  upon  brown  paper,  and,  when  perfectly  drfj 
must  be  well  preserved  till  the  following  spring,  for  sowing. 

I  have  found  the  most  favorable  time  for  depositing  the  seed  in  the 
ground,  well  pulverized,  is  the  second  week  in  May,  or  thereabouts  ;  at  this 
late  period  the  probable  occurrence  of  frosty  nights  may  be  less  prevalent 
than  at  an  earlier  sowing,  as  the  tender  plants  springing  up  are  extremely 
susceptible  of  the  least  frost.  The  operation  of  sowing  may  be  performed 
precisely  the  same  as  with  onion  seed,  and  there  will  be  no  particular  care 
to  be  further  taken  before  the  time  of  transplantation. 

The  seed  will  come  up  freely,  and  the  plants,  when  elongated  three  or 
four  inches,  should  be  carefully  raised  with  as  much  root  as  possible  adher- 
ing, and  removed  into  small  trenches  ready  to  receive  them,  and  planted  to 
the  depth  of  the  under  leaves,  distant  about  six  inches  apart  in  the  trench, 
the  trenches  being  about  fifteen  asunder  ;  and  the  earthing  up  may  be  per- 
formed in  the  usual  way  as  the  plants  progress  ;  but  the  transplanting  ope- 
ration will  be  more  favorably  done  should  the  earth  then  possess  natural 
moisture.  As  the  plants  advance  towards  maturity,  some  will  exhibit  great 
luxuriance  a  long  time,  and  others  will  sooner  appear  to  droop  ;  the  latter 
indicate  an  earlier  sort,  and  may  be  distinguished  by  placing  a  little  stick  at 
the  haulm.  The  process  now  terminates  ;  but  the  fruits  of  the  labor  in  rais- 
ing the  ripe  crop  will  present  a  scene  to  the  operator  truly  wonderful  and 
amusing ;  he  will  behold  among  the  vast  variety  of  new  potatoes,  at  the 
roots,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  pullet's  egg,  purples,  whites,  flats, 
rounds,  kidneys,  &,c. — in  fact,  such  demonstrations  of  the  sports,  freaks,  and 
vagaries  of  nature,  as  are  truly  astonishing.  These  new  roots  must  be 
planted  whole  the  following  season  ;  and  after,  they  will  be  in  perfection 
for  selection  as  future  stock. 

Senex. 

Gloucester,  November  19. 


From  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  Dec.  8,  1845. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Dublin  Evening  Post : 

Dear  Sir:  The  disease  of  the  potato,  I  believe,  arises  from  an  excess 
of  moisture  in  the  tuber.  It  is  not  surprising  that  potatoes  surcharged 
with  moisture  should  heat  and  decay  when  deposited  in  close  pits.  Grain 
put  prematurely  together  would  likewise  decay.    With  respect  to  diseased 
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potatoes,  I  have  to  observe,  that  I  cut  some  of  tliem  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  disease  would  go  forward  in  the  sound  when  removed 
from  the  diseased  part.  More  than  three  weeks  liavc  elapsed,  and  the 
disease  has  not  made  fitrther  progress  in  the  diseased  portion,  whilst  the 
sound  continues  sound.  The  superfluous  moisture  appears  to  have  es- 
caped by  the  incision,  and  the  disease  to  have  been  arrested  in  its  progress. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  redundant  fluids  of  the  potato  press  towards  the 
outer  rim,  and  not  finding  a  vent,  the  disease  commences  like  a  bruise, 
round  the  rim,  or  in  the  weakest  part  of  the  potato.  Cut  the  potato  across, 
and,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  disease  is  arrested,  when  the  operation 
Is  timely  performed. 

I  dwell  on  this,  because  I  fear  a  considerable  portion  of  the  crop  will, 
from  time  to  time,  become  diseased,  and  because  1  conceive  the  cutting  of 
the  potato  v/ill  save  the  greatest  part,  at  least  for  present  use,  as  human 
food ;  and  I  think  it,  moreover,  probable,  that  in  many  instances  it  will 
be  found  expedient,  as  a  measure  of  precaution,  to  cut  a  portion  from  the 
sound  potatoes  for  seed  or  other  purposes,  and  thus  relieve  from  their  su- 
perfluous moisture, 

^Yith  respect  to  a  future  crop,  I  would  strongly  recommend  that  all 
small  potatoes  should  be  reserved  for  seed,  it  has  been  generally  remark- 
ed they  are  this  year  the  soundest ;  and  this,  probably,  arises  from  there 
not  being  such  a  body  of  superfluous  fluid  in  them  as  in  the  large.  I  have 
proved,  by  experiments,  the  great  value  of  small  potatoes  planted  entire. 
They  should  be  closer  set  than  the  large  ones  ;  and,  if  properly  attended 
to,  a  full  crop  may  be  expected. 

I  perceive  by  the  public  papers  that  a  learned  German  professor,  and 
others,  expect  relief  next  year  from  the  seed  of  the  apple,  to  be  sown  in  the 
spring.  It  is  certainly  most  desirable  that  the  raising  new  kinds  from 
seed  should  be  generally  adopted  ;  but,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  it  is 
some  years  before  new  kinds  are  fit  for  human  food,  and  the  proportion  of 
those  w  hich  prove  eventually  good  is  very  small.  In  consequence  of  the 
partial  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  1831,  I  sowed  the  seed  of  the  white 
apple  and  pink-eyed  species  in  1832,  in  the  same  manner  as  celery.  The 
young  plants  are  very  delicate.  They  should  be  transplanted  when  suffi- 
ciently strong,  in  drills.  A  perch  of  ground  produced  102  pounds,  and 
exhibited  a  great  variety  of  kinds.  Each  kind  had  its  trial  for  one  or 
more  years  ;  and  such  as  were  considered  incapable  of  improvement  were 
rejected.  Ultimately,  two  kinds  only  were  considered  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  I  send  you  specimens  of  one  of  them,  which  I  call  the  Palmer- 
ston  apple-cap,  from  having  been  cultivated  there.  You  will  perceive  that 
it  is  an  excellent  potato.  1  have  more  than  SO  tons  of  this  kind — most 
valuable  for  seed.  The  disease  in  this  species  was  by  no  means  so 
bad,  nor  to  one-tenth  of  the  extent  that  pervaded  apple-potatoes  of  the  old 
kind,  which  adjoined  them  in  the  field.  Their  constitution  being  more 
vigorous,  resisted  the  disease ;  but  there  was  disease  amongst  them,  and 
the  same  superabundance  of  moisture  that  may  generally  be  perceived  in 
potatoes  this  year. 

Yours,  faithfully, 

LELAND  CROSSTHWAIT. 
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From  the  same. 

Dear  Sir  :  An  industrious  person,  for  whom  I  entertain  a  regard,  and 
whose  crop  of  potatoes  consisted  of  about  three  tons,  of  exceiient  quality, 
obtained  leave  to  place  them  on  a  spacious  air-drying  loft,  which  afibrded 
an  opportunity  of  spreading  them  thin.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  they 
lost  their  bright  color,  and  were  discovered  to  be  so  seriously  affected, 
particularly  the  largest  and  finest,  that  they  were  of  little  value.  I  pre- 
vented him  from  throwing  away  a  quantity  of  them.  They  have  since  been 
cut  across,  and  the  progress  of  further  decay  has  been  arrested  ;  and  the 
color  in  a  great  measure  restored.  Those  which  w  ere  accidentally  cut  with 
the  spade  almost  entirely  escaped  ;  and  also  the  small  ones,  with  little  excep- 
tion. They  will  all  be  reserved,  and  will,  I  doubt  not,  make  excellent  seed. 

As  to  the  large  potatoes,  the  keen  air  to  which  they  were  exposed  check- 
ed, evaporation,  contracted  the  outer  coat,  thereby  causing  a  pressure  on  the 
potatoes  in  a  state  of  plethora,  as  they  mostly  are  this  year,  and  producing 
tlie  bruised  appearance,  which  has  been  considered  a  particular  disease  of 
so  insidious  a  character  as  to  render  potatoes  so  affected  unfit  even  for  pigs. 

I  find,  in  an  article  from  Lower  Saxony,  November  6,  that  amongst  the 
methods  adopted  to  stay  the  malady,  which  liad  accelerated  and  iricreased 
its  ravages,  was  that  of  large  cultivators  having  exposed  the  dug-out 
bulbs  to  a  current  of  air. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  same  cause  in  places  so  far  asunder,  has  pro- 
duced the  same  effect,  and  it  may  probably  be  inferred  that  the  disease  is 
the  same.  It  has  been  by  masiy  considered  that  the  disease  proceeded 
from  the  leaves  and  stem  to  the  root ;  but  some  potatoes  are  affected  at  the 
butt,  whilst  the  crown  is  quite  sound.  Others  suppose  that  the  disease 
proceeds  from  fungus ;  but,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  when  this  does  ap- 
pear, it  is  not  until  a  potato  has  reached  an  extreme  state  of  decay,  and  it 
seems  to  be  the  consequence  i  ather  than  the  cause  of  the  disease  ;  besides, 
fungi  are  occasionally  discovered  every  year  in  decayed  potatoes. 

Greatly  alarmed  a  month  back,  I  intended  that  all  the  stalks  should  be 
burnt,  in  order  to  prevent  the  supposed  infection  from  spreading ;  but 
close  observation  has  altogether  changecl  my  opiiiioii,  and  they  have  been 
added  to  the  dung-hill.  It  has  also  been  said  that  late  potatoes  w^ere 
the  most  subject  to  the  infection  ;  but  nearly  one-half  of  the  old  apple  po- 
tatoes, to  which  I  referred  in  a  former  letter,  and  which  were  planted  in 
March,  were  diseased;  while,  in  three-fourths  of  an  acre  of  Palmerston 
apple-cap  potatoes,"  planted  3d  July,  after  a  crop  of  rye  used  for  green 
feeding,  only  Vj^'ipai't  has  hitherto  proved  to  be  affected ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  potatoes  planted  before  the  severe  frost  of  last  winter  escaped  en- 
tirely. I  mention  the  latter  circumstance,  lest  an  opinion  might  other- 
wise be  considered  as  having  been  given  in  favor  of  late  planting,  wliick 
ought  to  be  avoided,  except  under  particular  cireumstances. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  disease  could  communicate  any  injury 
by  being  put  in  contact  with  the  sound  part  of  a  potato,  I  cut  diseased  po- 
tatoes across,  which  were  sound  in  tlie  centre,  made  excavations  in  them, 
put  pieces  «f  highly  injured  potatoes  to  fit  therein,  and  then  tied  the  cut 
pieces  closely  together.  On  opening  them  after  some  days,  I  found  that 
the  disease  had  not  been  communicated  to  the  sound  parts,  but  tiiat  the 
diseased  parts  had  materially  improved.  My  friend  Sir  James  Murrey, 
who  had  read  my  letters  to  you,  informed  me  on  Friday  last,  that  amongst 
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'Other  experiments,  he  cut  off  the  sound  part  of  a  potato  from  the  diseased, 
and  applied  a  preparation  of  lime  to  it.  The  result  was,  that  the  application 
deteriorated  the  soujid  part,  whilst  the  mere  incision,  witliout  any  appli- 
cation, improved  the  diseased  part. 

LELAND  CROSSTHWAIT. 


Frwii  the  Mark  Lane  Express  and  Agricultural  Joarna],  of  Deceiiiber  15,  1845. 
MAJOR  BEAMISH'S  EXPERIMENT. 

Wc  are  authorized  to  state  that  the  simple  method  of  rendering  diseased 
potatoes  availahle  for  human  food  hy  hoiling  them  in  two  waters,  (the  first 
being  thrown  away  when  it  has  reached  the  boiling  point,)  has  been  tried 
by  Major  Beamish  with  complete  success.  He  purchased,  we  are  inform- 
ed, last  week,  100  weights  of  so-called  diseased  potatoes,  at  the  current 
depreciated  rate  of  twopence  per  weight,  for  the  purpose  of  giviiig  tliem 
to  cattle,  (conceiving,  with  the  seller,  that  they  were  fitted  for  no  other 
purpose,)  and  had  already  applied  many  of  them  to  that  use;  hut  after 
seeing  a  statement  in  the  public  prints,  he  had  a  portion  taken  indiscrimi- 
nately from  the  heap  and  boiled  according  to  the  prescribed  directions.  The 
result  was  in  every  respect  corroborative  of  tlse  first  experiment.  The 
whole  of  the  black  acrid  matter,  which  in  few  cases  extended  beyond  the 
skin,  was  completely  extraeted  by  the  first  water,  and  the  potatoes,  when 
served  up  to  table,  after  the  second  boiling,  presented  as  sound  an  appear- 
ance and  were  as  dry  and  palatable  as  any  potatoes  of  the  kind,  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances-  They  were  the  common  white  lumper 
or  horse  potato,  and  wei*e  cooked  "in  their  jackets.*' 


From  the  Mark  Lane  Express  and  Agricultural  Jouraal,  of  December  22,  1845. 
THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

The  assertion  of  a  fact  seems  to  me  to  ofTer  a  clue  to  this  great  enigma, 
which  has  afforded  so  much  excitemejit.  It  is  the  presence  of  sulphureted 
hydrogen  in  rain  water  in  and  during  the  latter  end  of  summer.  This  I 
observed,  and  proved  by  chemical  means  ;  indeed,  the  w  ater  was  so  much 
impregnated  with  it  that  the  presence  of  lead  turned  it  to  a  deep  brown. 
This  fact,  I  find,  does  not  only  rest  upon  my  own  observation,  but  acute 
observers,  who  have  no  pretension  to  science  whatever,  have  noticed  this 
peculiar  state  of  rain-water  at  times,  and  even  at  miles  distant  Now  this 
cannot  be  a  mere  local  case,  for  there  is  no  local  cause.  It  must  be  more 
universal  than  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  as  there  is  nothing  to  af- 
ford the  slightest  cause  for  its  being  generated ;  and  though  it  is  some- 
times given  out  in  vegetable  decay,  as  in  pools,  &c.,  yet  it  made  its  ap- 
pearance at  a  time  when  Britain's  verdure  was  at  its  height. 

Thus,  there  does  not  appear  any  probable  cause  for  so  remarkable  a 
phenomenon  in  England  ;  so,  consequently,  we  must  look  for  a  cause  be- 
yond the  sea.  The  remarkable  exhalations  of  some  of  the  European  vol- 
canoes, wdiich  have  been  reported,  seem  to  alFord  a  probable  cause  for  its 
existence,  as  the  property  of  this  gas  on  mixing  witii  water  is  well  known. 

No\¥;  having  seeu  that  such  did  exist  in  rain-water,  and  tliat,  in  all  prob- 
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ability,  it  originated  with  some  volcanic  eruption,  let  us  see  tlie  likelihood 
of  its  being  the  cause  of  potato  decay.  It  is  reported  that  it  is  not  known 
in  the  more  southern  countries ;  this  is  what  one  might  expect  from  such 
a  cause,  and  to  suggest  a  theory  of  its  probable  manner  of  acting.  Its 
power  of  deoxydizing  metallic  oxides  in  solution  is  well  known  to  chem- 
ists. Now,  according  to  Sprengel's  analysis,  potatoes  contain,  of  their 
weight,  about  ^xr^^irth  part  of  oxide  of  iron.  The  impregnated  water  act- 
ing upon  potatoes  in  deoxydizing  the  iron,  might  produce,  to  all  appear-  ' 
anee,  little  effect  at  the  moment ;  yet,  in  process  of  time,  the  iron  would 
begin  to  attract  oxygen  again,  when  hydrogen  would  be  liberated,  and,  by 
the  vis-inertia,  combine  vvith  the  nitrogen,  and  produce  a  decay  in  the 
potato. 

Such  a  theory  appears  probable,  though  it  may  not  be  quite  correct ; 
but  at  all  events,  1  have,  by  artificial  means,  produced  similar  results.  I 
took  a  few  small  round  potatoes — the  best  I  could  pick — and  steeped  them 
in  strong  impregnated  water  two  or  three  days.  I  then  poured  off  the 
water,  when  they  appeared  no  different.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days  or  so,  I  found  some  of  them  covered  vrith  a  white  mould,  and  all  be- 
ginning to  feel  rather  soft;  and  about  the  fourth  nighty,  all  going  more  or 
less — some  presenting  nearly  througliout  a  gray  appearance,  much  after 
the  manner  of  those  I  have  examined  that  have  gone  of  themselves  ;  and, 
indeed,  a  practical  farmer  told  me  they  quite  resembled  some  of  his  ;  and 
I  also  found  a  considerable  quantity  of  starch,  to  all  appearance  no  worse, 
which  I  extracted  out  of  the  worst  part.  This  experiment  goes  to  provie 
the  preceding  views.  It  is  also  leported  they  all  went  not  in  the  tubers, 
but  in  the  stalk.  Now,  the  water  soaking  into  the  stalk  would  show  it- 
self there  first ;  but  the  impregnated  water,  in  passing  through  the  soil, 
would  become  partly  decomposed,  though  not  quite  so ;  consequently,  it 
seems  to  harmonize  with  the  account. 

It  has  also  been  stated  that  Mr.  Rees's  suggestion  of  chlorine  has  also 
restored  them.  Now  chlorine,  as  well  as  its  antiseptic  properties,  decom- 
poses sulphurcted  hydrogen.  Thus,  all  reports  serve  to  corroborate  the 
truth  of  what  has  been  stated,  and  much  more  might  be  stated  in  its  fa- 
vor ;  but,  after  seeing  that  the  presence  of  a  gas  in  rain  water — a  produce 
of  volcanic  eruption  at  a  time  v/hen  such  were  pouring  out  most  furiously, 
and  when  there  was  no  other  probable  cause — it  makes  it  almost  indis- 
putable that  such  was  the  origin  of  it ;  and  having  shown  that  this  was 
capable  of  producing  dire  effects  upon  potatoes,  these,  together  with  other 
corroborations,  place  it  almost  without  doubt,  wanting  nothing  but  a  phi- 
losophic history  of  the  disease,  together  with  the  state  of  the  winds,  to  ' 
make  it  as  clear  as  if  Euclid  had  demonstrated  it. 

Broughtox  in  Furxess,  Becember  6,  1845. 


From  the  same. 

DISEASED  POTATOES. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  circumstance  which  may  be  of  service 
to  those  who  are  employed  at  the  potato  mills,  among  the  diseased  potatoes.. 
Two  men  belonging  to  the  town,  employed  some  weeks  ago  among  the  po- 
tatoes preparing  for  the  new  mill  at  Friartown,  happened  to  get  (one  a 
thumb  and  the  other  a  finger)  slightly  scratched  ;  but  so  trifling  \vere  the 
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wounds  that  they  paid  no  attention  to  tliem,  and  continued  at  their  work 
two  or  three  days  after.  The  injuries,  however,  continuing  to  increase  in 
severity,  the  limits  having  hcconie  dreadfully  swollen  and  painful,  they  were 
obliged  to  drop  work.  The  swelling,  accompanied  witii  the  most  severe 
inflammation,  continued  to  increase,  extending  along  the  hand  and  up  the 
arm  ;  and  to  such  a  state  has  it  increased  that  at  the  present  time  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  both  the  workmen  may  not  require  amputation  of  their  arms  to 
be  performed.  A  boy,  about  eight  years  of  age,  while  engaged  in  grating  dis- 
eased potatoes,  about  five  weeks  ago,  to  make  w  eavers*  dressing,  got  a  finger 
scratched  upon  the  grater,  and  is  also  in  a  state  of  suffering  similar  to 
that  stated.  This  leads  to  the  belief  that  there  must  be  some  highly  poison- 
ous quality  in  the  potatoes,  of  which  it  would  be  well  for  those  who  work 
among  them  with  broken  skin  to  beware. 


From  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette,  November  1,  1845. 
REPORT  OF  IRISH  COMMISSIONERS. 
The  commissioners  in  Ireland,  directed  to  inquire  into  the  disease  which 
has  attacked  the  potato  crop  in  the  United  Kingdom,  consist  of  Professors 
Kane,  Playfair,  and  Lindley.  Their  first  report,  directed  merely  towards 
the  prevention  of  improper  methods  of  storing  the  crop,  has  been  published 
by  the  Irish  government,  and  distributed,  by  means  of  the  constabulary, 
through  the  whole  country.  We  reprint  it,  and  shall  continue  to  give  our 
readers  the  succeeding  reports  as  soon  as  they  have  been  made  public.  As 
they  will  contain  all  ttiat  is  considered  worth  recording  respecting  this 
fatal  disease,  it  will  be  needless  henceforward  to  occupy  much  space  with 
other  comments. 

As  we  said  before,  the  issuing  of  this  commission  is  a  sufficient  proof  of 
the  prevalence  of  the  potato  murrain  to  a  most  formidable  extent,  and  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  view  we  have  always  taken  of  its  importance. 

We  by  no  means  blame  those  who,  disbelieving  the  extent  of  the  mis- 
chief that  has  been  done  to  this  crop,  charged,  us  with  exciting  undue 
alarm.  They  had  not  our  means  of  gaining  information.  We  hope,  how- 
ever, that  on  a  future  occasion,  when  we  shall  again  have  to  anticipate  the 
ordinary  intelligence  of  newspapers,  if  such  an  occasion  should  unhappily 
arise,  those  who  disbelieved  us  in  the  present  instance  will  give  us  credit 
for  not  making  assertions  without  due  autliority. 

In  Ireland  the  official  inquiry  is  essentially  aided  by  the  important  evi- 
dence collected  by  various  diligent  inquirers,  especially  by  i\\^Roijal  Irish 
Jlgricultural  Improvement  Society,  a  most  zealous  and  useful  association, 
and  the  officers  of  the  Roijal  BuUin  Society.  In  England  the  Rev.  M.  J. 
Berkley  and  Mr.  Edward  Solly  are  occupied  witli  a  minute  investigation 
of  the  subject  for  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  the  mycological  and  chemi- 
cal points  of  view  ;  and  in  Scotland  the  Agricultural  Chemistry  Associa- 
tion have  put  forth  a  circular  inviting  the  public  to  subscribe  five  hundred 
pounds  !  for  the  expense  of  an  entomologico-botanico-chemico-practical 
examination  of  the  subject. 

The  following  is  the  report  above  alluded  to  : 

"  BoARD-KOOM,  ROYAX  DUBLIIV  SoCIETY, 

October  24,  1845. 

•'My  Lord  :  We,  the  undersigned,  commissioners  appointed  by  her  Ma- 
jesty's government  to  report  to  your  excellency  on  the  state  of  disease 
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in  the  potato  crop,  and  on  the  means  of  its  prevention,  have  the  honor  t® 
inform  your  excellency  that  we  are  pursuing  our  inquiries  with  unremit- 
ting attention. 

**  We  are  fully  sensible  of  tlie  important  and  dilScult  Bature  of  the  in- 
quiry, and  therefore  are  unwilling  to  offer,  at  the  present  moment,  any  final 
recommendations,  as  we  are  still  receiving  evidence,  and  awaiting  the  re- 
sults of  various  experiments  now  in  pr(!gress.  But  at  the  same  time,  w^e 
ought  to  state  to  your  excellency  that  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease  may  be  retarded  by  the  application  of  simple  means, 
which,  we  trust,  may  appear  w^orthy  of  adoption,  until  we  are  enabled  to 
offer  further  recommendations. 

In  the  present  communication  v,'e  avoid  entering  into  any  account  of 
the  origin  or  nature  of  the  disease  ;  but  we  w  ould  particularly  direct  at- 
tention to  the  ascertained  facts,  that  moisture  hastens  its  progress,  and 
that  it  is  capable  of  being  communicated  to  healthy  potatoes  when  they 
are  in  contact  with  such  as  are  already  tainted.  A  knowledge  of  these 
facts,  determined  as  they  have  been  by  experiment,  and  agreeing  with  the 
scientific  information  obtained  as  to  the  causes  and  nature  of  the  disease^, 
leads  us  to  propose  the  adoption  of  the  follov,ing  plan  for  diminishing  the- 
evils  arising  from  the  destructive  malady  : 

"  In  the  event  of  a  continuance  of  dry  weather,  and  in  soils  tolerably  drjs, 
we  recommend  that  the  potatoes  sliould  be  allowed  for  the  present  to  remain 
in  the  land  ;  but  if  wet  weather  ir.tervene,  or  if  the  soil  be  naturally  wet, 
we  consider  that  they  should  be  removed  from  the  ground  without  delay. 

When  the  potatoes  are  dug  cut  of  the  ground,  we  are  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  they  should  not  be  pitted  in  the  usual  way,  as  the  circum- 
stances under  which  potatoes  are  placed  in  ordinary  pits  are  precisely 
those  which  tend  to  hasten  their  decay. 

We  recommend  that  potatoes,  w  hen  dug,  should  be  spread  over  the. 
Held,  and  not  collected  into  heaps  ;  and  if  the  weather  continue  dry  and 
free  from  frost,  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  lie  upon  the  field  for  a  pe- 
riod of  time  not  exceeding  three  days. 

'*  Tlie  potatoes,  after  being  thus  dried  and  improved  in  their  power  of 
resisting  disease,  by  the  means  proposed,  should  then  be  sorted  by  care- 
fully separating  those  which  shovv'  any  tendency  to  decay.  Those  pota- 
toes which  appear  to  he  sound  should  then  be  placed  about  two  inches  apart 
in  a  layer,  and  over  each  layer  of  potatoes  should  he  placed  a  layer  of 
turf-ashes,  or  dry  turf-mould,  or  dry  sand,  or  burnt  clay,  to  the  depth  of 
a  few  inches.  I'hus  will  be  formed  a  bed  of  potatoes,  each  potato  being 
completely  separated  from  the  other  by  a  dry  absoi-ptive  material ;  upon 
this  bed  another  layer  of  potatoes  should  be  spread  in  like  manner,  and 
also  be  covered  with  the  dry  materials  employed.  As  many  as  four  layers 
may  thus  be  placed  one  above  the  other  ;  and  when  the  heap  is  completed, 
it  should  be  covered  with  dry  clay,  straw,  heath,  or  any  other  material 
adapted  to  protect  it  fiom  rain. 

*•  In  the  event  of  the  weather  becoming  wet,  these  recommendations  are 
not  applicable.  In  that  case,  we  woM  advise  the  potatoes  to  be  packed 
in  small  heaps,  with  either  straw  or  heath  interposed,  and  well  covered  ;  in 
such  a  situation  they  should  become  as  well  dried  as  seems  practicable 
under  the  circumstances.  When  out-buildings  exist,  it  would  be  advisable 
that  this  m.ode  of  temporary  packing  should  be  carried  on  in  those  places. 
If  there  be  no  outhouses,  the  heaps  may  be  left  in  the  open  field.    Wcj^.  - 
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iiowever,  particuiai  ly  recommend  that  potatoes  slioiild  not  be  removed  into 
inhabited  rooms. 

'•Willi  regiird  to  the  treatment  of  potatoes  already  attacked  with  the 
disease,  we  have  to  state  that  in  this  early  stage  of  our  iiivestig.ition,  w^e 
do  not  feel  justified  in  proposing  to  your  excellency  any  mode  of  positive 
treatment :  this  subject  we  reserve  for  a  future  report ;  but  w  e  may  re- 
mark that  exposure  to  light  and  dryness  in  all  cases  retards  tlie  progres 
of  alterations  such  as  the  disease  in  question,  and  w^e  therefore  suggest 
that  all  sucli  potatoes  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  so  treated. 

We  do  not  mean  to  represent  that  these  recommendations,  if  carried 
into  effect,  w  ill  prevent  the  occurrence  of  disease  in  potatoes  ;  but  we  feel 
assured  that  t!ie  decay  will  extend  less  rapidly  and  less  extensively  under 
these  circnmstances,  tlian  if  the  potatoes,  w  hen  taken  from  the  ground,  be 
I  at  once  j  ilted  in  the  usual  manner.  Neither  do  we  offer  these  suggestions 
to  your  excellency  as  a  final  means  of  securing  the  crop,  but  merely  as  a 
method  of  retarding  the  progress  of  an  enemy  whose  history  and  habits 
are  yet  but  imperfectly  known,  whilst  we  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  means 
of  more  completely  counteracting  its  injurious  eiFects,  if  any  such  can  be 
discovered. 

AH  which  we  submit  to  your  excellency's  consideration,  and  remain, 
your  excellency's  obedient  and  faithfiil  servants, 

"ROBERT  KANE, 
*aOHN  LINDLEY, 
*-LYON  PLAYFAIR. 
'*  To  His  Excellency  Babox  Hettesbury,  &c." 


From  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette,  Nov.  8,  18-15, 
SECOND  REPORT  OF  IRISH  COMMISSIONERS. 

Board-room,  Royai.  Buelin^  Society, 

October  2  j,  1845. 

My  Lord  :  Having  submitted  to  your  excellency,  in  a  former  report, 
some  preliminary  instructions  intended  to  prevent  improper  treatment  of 
the  potato  crop  still  remaining  unafTectcd,  we  now  have  the  honor  to  lay 
^efore  your  excellency  our  vievvs  regarding  some  processes  of  treatment 
for  the  potato,  which  appear  to  us  to  be  of  practical  value  and  importance. 

We  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  incompleteness  of  form  which  this  mode 
of  presenting  our  results  to  your  excellency  necessarily  assumes,  but  the 
exigencies  of  the  case  are  such,  that  we  consider  it  our  highest  duty  to 
bring  at  once  under  the  notice  of  her  Majesty's  government  such  princi- 
ples, or  modes  of  practice,  as,  upon  due  consideration,  w  e  feel  authorized 
to  recommend. 

We  have  been  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  many  plans  for  preserving 
diseased  potatoes,  as  proposed  by  other  persons,  or  suggested  by  ourselves, 
and  we  iiave  been  collecting  precise  information  as  to  the  experience  of 
others  in  tlieir  endeavors  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease.  From  all 
the  results  that  w  e  have  obtained,  we  feel  justified  in  submitting  to  your 
excellency  the  following  observations: 
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Plans  of  treatment  have  been  proposed  by  persons  possessing  more  or 
less  chemical  knowledge,  in  which,  by  some,  acids  are  to  be  employed  ;  in 
others,  alkaline  liquors  ;  and  in  a  third  class,  gases,  such  as  chlorine. 

These  processes  we  dismiss  from  furtlier  consideration,  as,  even  did  they 
in  the  laboratory  answer  the  intended  purpose,  they  are  totally  inapplica- 
ble to  the  circumstances  of  the  produce  of  an  entire  county,  and  to  a  pop- 
ulation such  as  that  for  whose  welfare  your  excellency  is  so  deeply  anxious. 
Other  methods,  apparently  more  practical,  consist  in  the  treatment  of  the 
potatoes  with  chloride  of  lime  (bleaching  powder)  and  salt,  either  separate 
or  in  mixture. 

The  result  of  our  own  experiments,  and  the  evidence  we  have  received 
concerning  trials  made  by  persons  in  whom  we  have  full  confidence,  au- 
thorize us  at  once  to  recommend  the  rejection  of  those  materials.  We  have 
found  the  decomposition  of  the  potato  decidedly  accelerated  by  their  ap- 
plication. With  respect  to  lime,  the  results  of  our  own  experiments  are 
not  yet  decisive  ;  nor  is  the  experience  of  others  as  yet  satisfactory.  AYe 
therefore  reserve  this  point  for  further  consideration. 

Whilst  the  disease  is  not  yet  very  far  advanced  in  the  potato,  it  is  cer- 
tain that,  after  being  boiled  or  steamed,  it  may  be  employed  as  food  for 
immediate  use,  both  for  man  and  other  animals,  without  prejudice  to  health. 

When  the  disease  is  more  advanced,  so  as  to  have  invaded  a  large  part 
of  the  potato,  and  when  the  tubers  have  acquired  a  disagreeable  smell, 
their  influence  on  the  system  is  more  questionable. 

We  have  put  in  operation  a  series  of  experiments  in  order  to  determine 
this  point,  and  will,  in  due  time,  report  the  result  to  your  excellency.  As, 
however,  the  potato,  when  once  affected,  quickly  runs  into  total  decomposi- 
tion it  left  to  itself,  it  is  evident  that  its  consumption  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  food  cannot  be  sulhciently  rapid;  and  it  therefore  becomes  necessary 
to  consider  to  what  other  uses  it  may  be  applied. 

The  extraction  of  starch  from  potatoes,  and  its  use  as  food,  having 
strongly  attracted  public  attention,  and  conflicting  and  in  many  cases  inac- 
curate opinions  having  been  entertained  on  this  subject,  we  consider  it  of 
paramount  importance  at  once  to  direct  your  excellency's  attention  to  the 
actual  state  of  knowledge  regarding  this  material. 

It  is  recognised  that  the  potato,  in  relation  either  to  its  weight  or  bulk, 
is  one  of  the  most  inferior  articles  of  food.  In  its  ordinary  state  of  sound 
constitution,  every  hundred  pounds  by  weight  of  potatoes  contain,  on  -an 
average,  74  pounds  of  w  ater,  of  skin  and  fibrous  matter  8  pounds,  and  of 
starch  16  pounds;  whilst  of  gluten,  the  most  nutritious  of  vegetable  mat- 
ters, and  which  predominates  in  corn,  there  is  not  more  than  2  pounds  in 
the  above  quantity.  It  is  quite  cei  tain  that  starch,  or  materials  corres- 
ponding to  ir,  exist  to  a  certain  amount  in  every  variety  of  useful  food  ; 
but  it  is  equally  certain  that  in  food,  starch  is  not  the  material  which 
serves  for  the  support  of  the  animal  frame  ;  and  an  animal  fed  on  starch 
dies  of  starvation  nearly  if  not  quite  so  soon  as  if  totally  deprived  of  food. 
Hence  starch,  extr-acted  from  the  potato,  cannot  be  viewed  as  a  substitute 
for  the  potato  itself ;  and  we  consider  it  of  great  importance  that  wdiile  the 
attention  of  the  people  is  directed  to  the  real  value  of  starch,  and  the  uses 
to  which  it  may  be  advantageously  applied,  they  should  not  be  allow^ed  to 
rest  their  hopes  of  nourishment  during  the  succeeding  season  upon  any 
store  of  it  alone. 

With  tliis  preliminary  caution,  we  have  to  state  to  your  excellency  that 
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probably  tbe  best  use  to  whicb  diseased  potatoes  may  be  applied  is  the  ex- 
traction of  starch.  In  a  commercial  point  (ff  view,  the  starch  represents  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  jxjtato,  although  it  is  not  at 
present  in  as  lai'ge  a  quantity  in  llie  unsound  tubers  as  in  those  which  are 
free  from  disease.  The  extraction  is  simple,  and  consists  in  processes  which 
^'C  need  not  here  describe,  as  they  are  given  in  the  current  publications  of 
the  day,  and  indeed  arc  already  practis(Ml  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 

Your  excellency  is  aware  that  we  are  directing  our  attention  to  the  man- 
ner in  \^]lich  starch  can  be  advantageously  employed.  It  can  be  worked 
off,  and  with  utility,  as  food,  when  mixed  with  proportions  of  oatmeal, 
beanmeal,  or  ])easmeal ;  and  such  intermixture  forms  an  excellent  and 
economical  article  of  food.  It  is  also  to  he  remarked  that  the  pulp  re- 
maining after  the  extraction  of  the  starch  from  the  diseased  potatoes  con- 
tains a  considerable  quantity  of  nutritive  material;  and  as  the  decomposing 
substance  is,  to  a  very  great  extent,  washed  out  during  the  prepara- 
tion, the  pulp  may,  when  dried,  be  applied  with  confidence  to  the  noui-ish- 
ment  of  animals.  Further,  if  the  dried  starch  extracted  from  the  potato 
be  mixed  up  with  the  dry  residual  pulp,  a  material  will  be  produced  really 
representing  the  potato,  equivalent  to  it  as  food,  and,  if  kept  dry,  capable 
of  being  preserved  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  It  of  course  must 
be  prepared  for  use  by  cooking  or  baking  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  manufacture  of  the  pulp  and  starch  on  an  extensive  scale,  in  ac- 
cordance with  tiiese  suggestions,  we  venture  to  consider  wortliy  of  your 
excellency's  attention.  It  is  an  operation  not  suited  to  the  circumstances 
of  isolated  cotters,  and  just  now  might  not  be  a  proper  object  for  commer- 
cial speculation. 

But  arrangements  might  possibly  be  made  for  carrying  out  this  recom- 
mendation tlirough  the  agency  of  the  poor-laws  unions,  and  other  govern- 
ment establishments,  in  which  mechanical  power  and  intelligent  superin- 
tendence could  be  speedily  and  economically  applied.  We  feel,  however, 
that  even  these  facilities  for  the  conversion  of  the  tubers  may  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  keep  pace  with  the  progressive  injury  which,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
the  potato  crop  is  sustaining. 

We  therefore  recommend  a  mode  by  whicli  we  believe  tlie  process  of  de- 
composition may  be  retarded.  In  our  preliminary  report  we  mentioned 
to  your  excellency  the  important  influence  exercised  upon  the  disease  by 
moisture  and  dryness.  Our  subsequent  investigations  have  confirmed  tliis 
opinion ;  and  we  believe,  where  means  exist  for  a  more  complete  drying 
of  the  tubers,  such  a  method  will  prove  the  most  ellicacious  plan  for  pre- 
serving the  })otato  from  further  decay.  Tius  more  ])erfect  drying  cannot, 
however,  be  effected  in  this  climate  by  mere  exposure  to  air.  It  requires 
artificial  heat,  applied  in  some  form  of  kiln  ;  and  without  entering  into 
mechanical  details,  we  may  name  some  contrivances  which  seem  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose. 

The  corn  kilns,  extensively  distributed  tlirough  the  country,  may  at  once 
be  applied  to  the  drying  of  potatoes ;  which  v.  ill,  however,  demand  a  tem- 
perature rendered  gradually  higher  than  that  required  for  corn.  But  as  in 
many  cases  those  kilns  are  at  present  fully  occupied,  we  would  represent 
that  every  lime  kiln  may  be  adapted  to  the  ])ur})ose  without  interfering  with 
its  ordinary  operations,  by  erecting  over  it,  at  a  suitable  height  above  its 
mouth,  a  framework  of  hurdles,  u])on  which  the  potatoes  may  be  spread  iu 
a  thin  layer,  fresh  potatoes  being  added  as  the  others  become  dry  and  are 
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removed.  In  localities  wliere  the  previous  means  do  not  exist,  oi^  may  not 
be  on  a  suuiciently  exteitsive  scale,  potatoes  may  be  spread  on  a  fi'ame- 
work  cf  liurdles,  supported  on  a  few  props  of  stone  two  or  three  feet  high  ; 
one  or  two  turf  tires  buj'ning  slovriy  under  the  hnrdles  would  effect  the 
same  object.  There  need  be  no  fear  of  the  potatoes  becoming  sligiitly 
browned,  as  they  are  not  injured  thereby  for  future  use;  and  the  turf 
smoke  would  act  favorably  on  the  potatoes  rather  than  otherwise.  In  all 
these  modes  of  drying,  the  potatoes  should  be  cut  into  two,  or,  if  very 
large,  three  pieces,  so  as  to  allow  the  water  to  escape. 

Potatoes  dried  in  any  of  the  modes  above  described  are  certainly  capable 
of  being  preserved,  when  kept  in  a  dry  place  and  stored  with  the  pre- 
cautions described  in  our  first  report,  until  suitable  opportunities  arise  for 
converting  them  into  starch  or  meal,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  they 
were  affected  by  the  disease. 

It  is  gratifying  to  us  to  find  that  our  own  opinions  as  to  the  advantage 
of  tlioroughly  drying  the  potato  in  the  manner  we  have  recommended, 
and  by  processes  such  as  those  above  described,  are  confirmed  by  the  ex- 
periesice  of  highly  intelligent  persons,  who  have  simultaneously  directed 
their  attention  to  the  subject. 

We  sliall  not  hesitate  to  bring  nnder  tiie  notice  of  your  excellency  mr 
further  conclusions;  and  we  have  the  honor  to  be  your  excellency's  obe- 
dient and  faithful  servants, 

ROBT.  KANE, 
JOHN  LINDLEY, 
LYON  PLAYFAIR. 

To  His  Excellency  Baroj^  Hettesbuhy,  <J*c. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  we  were  right  in  refusing  assent  to  the 
recommendations  that  have  been  offered,  by  various  persons,  of  nostrums 
for  saving  the  decaying  crop.  Even  chloride  of  lime,  positive  as  were 
the  assertions  of  its  efficacy,  is  condemned,  and,  as  we  now  know,  witb- 
per feet  justice. 

The  first  report  has  been  made  the  subj^^ct  of  criticism  by  gentlemen 
who  seem  to  have  been  disappointed  at  not  finding  effectual  remedies  pro- 
posed in  a  report  whose  whole  objects  vrere,  as  it  declared,  entirely  tem- 
porary. 

The  gist  of  the  commissioners'  recommendations  was  to  secure  dryness, 
and  absence  of  contact,  by  all  possible  means ;  and  any  intelligent  man 
would  see  th.at  the  particular  methods  proposed  were  merely  in  reference 
to  those  ali-important  precautions,  and  might  keeping  them  in  view,  be 
departed  from  according  to  cii'cumstances. 

Dr.  Halpin,  of  Cavan,  has  strongly  urged  upon  the  Irish  potato-grow- 
ers the  construction  of  pits,  in  which  it  is  supposed  by  him  that  effectual 
ventilation  is  secured  by  laying  the  potatoes  on  rough  sticks  or  other 
materials,  and  introducing  into  the  heaps  cone-shaped  funnels  of  wicker- 
work,  the  whole,  except  the  mouths  of  the  funnels  and  a  liole  at  each  end, 
being  covered  down  with  clay  or  earth.  We  add  the  reply  of  the  com- 
missioners to  this  proposition  : 

Board -ROOM  of  Royal  Dublin  Society, 

October  30. 

My  Lord  :  We  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  ex- 
cellency's communication  of  this  date,  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  publish- 
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od  in  the  Diihlht  Evening  Mail  of  tlsc  29tli,  in  which  Dr.  Halpin,  of  Cav- 
an,  lia.s  j)ropo.sc(l  a  plan  for  preserving  t!ie  potato  crop  wliich  he  considers 
more  worthy  of  ];.iiblic  confidence  tiian  that  which  \vc  iiad  the  honor  to 
submit  to  your  excellency. 

It  will  be  obi^erved  that  the  author  of  t'le  letter  under  consideration  does 
not  state  tliat  he  hitnself  has  tried  the  method  whlcli  he  proposes,  or  de- 
rived a  knowledge  of  its  advantages  from  the  experience  of  others.  He 
merely  thinks  that  it  would  prove  efficacious. 

We  can,  however,  state  to  your  excellency  that  a  plan  founded  on  the 
same  principle,  and  at  least  as  well  adapted  to  practice,  has  previously 
been  proposed  in  England,  and  experimentally  tested  by  one  of  us.  The 
result  convinces  us  of  its  total  inclliciency ;  and  the  cause  of  failure  be- 
comes manifest  on  considering  the  manner  in  which  the  disease  is  propa- 
gated, and  the  circumstances  under  which  potatoes  are  placed  in  ventila- 
ting pits.  In  such  places,  potatoes  being  in  contact  are  precisely  in  the 
condition  best  suited  for  the  extension  of  disease,  and  against  the  danger 
of  wliich  we  so  strongly  warned  the  public  in  oiir  first  report.  Further, 
without  giving  any  positive  opinion  whether  the  fungi  found  in  decaying 
potatoes  be  the  cause  or  the  efTect  of  the  disease,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
their  presence  aids  very  materially  its  rapid  advance,  and  that  their  trans- 
mission from  one  tuber  to  another  is  one  of  the  most  ordinary  means  of 
infecting  tliose  potatoes  which  are  at  all  predisposed  to  decay.  Hence  the 
isolation  of  each  tuber  is  indispensable  to  its  preservation,  and  hence  our 
urgent  recommendation  to  interpose  some  dry,  solid  substance  between 
each  potato. 

If,  as  Dr.  Halpin  supposes,  gentle  currents  of  air  did  occur  among  po- 
tatees  collected  iti, heaps  in  ventilating  pits,  then,  in  that  case,  the  germs 
or  seed  of  parasitical  fungi,  together  with  the  emanations  from  any  one 
decaying  point,  would  be  rapidly  distributed  over  the  entire  mass  of  pota- 
toes. We  have  to  state,  as  our  decided  opinion,  that  in  such  a  pit  no  cur- 
rent of  air  sufficient  to  dry  the  potatoes  in  the  manner  anticipated  by  Dr. 
Halpin  could  exist ;  or  if  it  v.ere  produced,  could  only  arise  from  ine- 
qualities of  temperature,  caused  by  the  decomposition  of  the  potatoes 
themselves. 

We  observed  that  Dr.  Halpin  lias,  in  some  points,  mistaken  the  object 
of  our  report,  more  especially  in  supposing  that  the  methods  of  storing 
which  we  have  recommended  are  intended  to  be  permanent.  As  yet,  Vve 
have  given  no  opinion  on  this  matter,  which  involves  such  important  con- 
siderations that  we  must  delay  our  suggestions  on  the  point  until  some 
further  information  has  been  obtained. 

In  the  execution  of  the  responsible  duty  intrusted  to  us  by  her  Majesty's 
government,  we  have  refrained  iVom  bringing  forward  any  theoretical  or 
speculative  opinions,  however  plausible.  Our  former  recommendations 
were  founded  on  the  results  of  experience,  and  we  coiitinue  to  recommend 
them  with  confidence.  We  have  the  honor  to  be  your  excellency's  obe- 
dient and  faithful  servants, 

ROBERT  KANE, 
JOHN  LINDLEY, 
LYOxX  PLAYFAIR. 
To  Baron  Hettesbtjry,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland^  ^-c. 
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IRELAND— THE  GOVERNMENT  COMMISSION, 

The  following  is  the  third  report  of  the  government  commissioners  : 

"  To  His  Excellency  Baron  Heyteshury^  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland^  ^'C. : 

"  My  Lord  :  We  have  had  the  honor  to  lay  before  your  excellency  re- 
ports on  the  diseases  in  the  potato  crop,  which  have  been  distributed  ex- 
tensively throughout  the  country.  Representations,  however,  have  been 
made  to  us  that  the  recommendations  being  in  the  form  of  reports,  are  not 
likely  to  be  of  that  use  which  the  more  simple  form  of  instructions  might 
enable  them  to  be.  We  have  therefore  thought  it  advisable  to  prepare  the 
accompanying  directions,  in  the  hope  that  the  methods  recommended  may 
be  easily  understood  and  promptly  carried  into  execution. 

"  We  shall  immediately  lay  before  your  excellency  our  views  upon  the 
course  w  hicli  should  be  pursued  with  regard  to  seed  for  a  future  year. 
**  We  have  the  honor  to  be  your  faithful  and  obedient  servants, 

ROBERT  KANE, 
^<  JOHN  LINDLEY, 
"LYON  PLAYFAIR. 

Advice,  concerning  the  potato  crop,  to  the  farmers  and  to  the  peasantry  of 

Ireland. 

"The  dreadful  disease  that  has  attacked  your  potatoes  is  one,  tlie  ef- 
fects of  vrhich  you  can  only  stop  by  strict  attention  to  the  advice  of  those 
interested  in  your  welfare.  Many  plans  have  been  proposed,  and  after 
examining  them  all,  we  recommend  the  following  directions  : 

"All  competent  persons  are  of  opinion  that  the  first  thing  to  bear  in 
mind  are  the  following  directions  : 

'*  1.  Dig  your  potatoes  in  dry  weather  if  you  can  }  and  if  you  cannot, 
get  them  dry  somehow  as  fast  as  you  can. 

"2.  Keep  them  dry  and  cooL 

"  3.  Keep  the  bad  potatoes  separate  from  the  good. 
*^4.  Do  not  pit  your  potatoes,  as  you  have  been  accustomed  to  do  in 
former  years. 

"  5.  Recollect  that  if  they  get  damp,  nothing  can  make  them  keep  ;  and 
do  not  consider  them  dry  unless  the  mould  which  sticks  to  them  is  like  dust. 

"Do  not  take  them  into  your  houses  unless  you  want  them  for  imme- 
diate use. 

Digging  and  drijing, — As  you  dig  the  potatoes,  leave  them  in  the  sun 
all  day  ;  and  if  you  can,  throw  them  upon  straw,  turning  them  over  two 
or  three  times.  At  night  you  may  gather  them  together  and  cover  them 
with  straw,  so  as  to  keep  oif  frost.  Next  day  take  off  the  straw,  spread 
them  out,  and  give  them  the  sun  again.  Do  this  for  three  days  running 
if  the  weather  permit.  If  you  put  straw  enough  upon  them  at  night  they 
will  not  suffer. 

*'  If  the  weather  be  unfavorable,  and  you  have  a  dry  loft  or  out-house 
large  enough  to  hold  them,  you  may  spread  them  thinly  on  the  floor,  al- 
lo^^ing  a  free  circulation  of  air  so  as  to  dry  them  there. 
They  must  be  got  dry. 

Sorting  the  potatoes — As  soon  as  they  are  dry,  you  must  sort  them. 
Pick  them  one  by  one,  and  put  in  one  heap  the  very  bad  ones  ;  in  another, 
those  which  are  not  so  bad ;  and  in  a  third,  those  that  are  sound.  Treat 
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the  bad  potatoes  as  shall  afterwards  be  directed,  and  store  the  sound  ones 
according  to  the  directions  given  in  the  next  paragraph.  You  will  know 
the  very  bad  potatoes  by  their  unpleasant  smell,  and  the  second  set  by  their 
skin  looking  brown  or  dull,  and  not  bright,  as  it  generally  does.  A  very 
little  practice  will  teach  you  how  to  distinguish  them  easily  from  each  other. 

>Sf,oring. — When  the  potatoes  are  quite  dry,  and  well  sorted,  proceed 
to  store  them  thus  :  Mark  out  on  the  ground  a  space  six  feet  wide,  and  as 
long  as  you  please.  Dig  a  shallow  trench  two  feet  wide  all  round,  and 
throw  the  mould  upon  the  space;  titen  level  it,  and  cover  it  with  a  floor  of 
turf  sods  set  on  their  edges.  On  this  sift  or  spread,  very  thinly,  the  dry 
mixtures,  or  any  of  the  dry  materials  described  below,  and  which  you  may 
call  '  the  packing  stuff.'  Also,  get  some  dry  slacked  lime,  and  dust  all  the 
potatoes  with  it  .as  well  as  you  can.  Then  put  one  row  of  turf  sods,  laid 
flat,  on  the  top  of  the  floor,  ail  round  the  sides,  so  as  to  form  a  broad  edge  ; 
and  within  thi»  spread  the  dry  potatoes,  mixed  well  with  the  packing  stuff, 
so  as  not  to  touch  one  another.  When  you  have  covered  the  fioor  in  this 
manner  up  to  the  top  of  the  sods,  lay  another  row  of  sods  all  round  the 
first,  so  that  half  of  each  sod  may  rest  on  the  bed  of  potatoes,  and  the  other 
half  on  the  first  layer  of  sods  ;  this  v*ill  make  another  edge  one  sod  deep, 
which  must  be  filled  up  with  dry  potatoes  and  dry  packing  stuff  as  before. 
Then  lay  another  edge  of  sods  in  the  same  way ;  fill  it  again,  and  so  go 
on  till  tiie  heap  is  made.  When  the  building  of  this  pit  is  finished,  it  may 
be  covered  with  sods  at  the  top,  and  will  be  ready  for  thatching.  If  right- 
ly made,  it  will  look  like  the  roof  of  a  cottage  cut  into  steps. 


*'If  you  do  not  understand  this,  ask  your  landlord  or  your  clergyman 
to  explain  its  meaning,  and  we  are  sure  that  they  will  give  you  every  as- 
sistance ;  also  recollect  that  the  recommendation  applies  only  to  sound 
potatoes,  after  being  well  dried. 


^'Yoii  will  lose  nothing  by  applying  these  materials  in  storing,  for  the 
turf  can  be  burnt  as  you  use  up  the  potatoes,  and  the  mixture  of  lime  with 
dry  sand,  dry  clay  or  ashes,  which  you  are  afterwards  directed  to  em- 
ploy, will  form  a  good  manure  after  having  saved  the  potatoes.  The  only 
difference  is,  that  you  must  get  what  you  want  now,  instead  of  waiting  till 
another  time. 

After  you  have  completed  the  heap,  thatch  it,  so  as  to  throw  olf  the 
waters  into  the  ditcli  and  keep  out  the  frost. 

In  districts  where  there  may  not  be  spared  turf  sufficient  to  form  the 
pits  in  the  above  way,  make  them  as  follows  :  Mark  out  the  spot,  and 
make  the  trench  as  before.  Lay  on  the  ground  a  floor  of  stones  about  as 
large  as  apples,  and  over  them  as  much  heath,  brushwood,  or  twigs,  as 
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will  just  cover  the  stones.  On  this  floor  form  the  heaps  of  potatoes,  and 
packing  stuff,  just  as  described  for  the  turf-pit.  Cover  the  sides  of  the 
potatoes  with  more  of  the  packing  stuff,  and  thatch  it  in  the  usual  way. 

"  We  must  again  impress  upon  you  that  to  put  potatoes  in  your  usual 
way  is  certain  destruction  to  them. 

Packing  stuff. — This,  which  is  of  the  greatest  confsequence,  may  be 
prepared  in  either  of  the  following  ways — some  of  you  may  prefer  the  one, 
some  the  other  : 

"First  way:  Mix  a  barrel  of  freshly-burnt  imslacked  lime  with  two 
barrels  of  sand  or  earth,  as  dry  as  you  can  possibly  get  it.  The  lumps 
of  lime  should  be  broken  into  pieces  as  large  as  marbles,  and  the  mixture 
should  be  left  24  hours ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  turo  the  heap  well  over, 
mixing  together  the  lime  and  sand  (or  other  dry  materials)  till  no  lumps 
of  lime  can  be  found. 

"  Second  way  :  Mix  well  equal  quantities  of  earth  and*broken  turf,  or 
dry  naw^dust ;  put  a  few  sods  of  lighted  turf  on  the  ground  ;  place  the  niix- 
ture  on  them  by  degrees  till  a  large  heap  is  made  ;  in  a  few  hours  the  lire 
will  have  spread  through  the  heap,  which  is  then  to  he  covered  witli  earth 
so  as  to  put  out  the  lire.  In  fact,  this  is  to  be  managed  just  as  if  you  were 
burning  land.  This  burnt  mixture  forms  a  very  good  kind  of  packing 
stuff;  perhaps  as  good  as  the  mixture  of  lime  with  dry  materials. 

JVhat  to  do  with  bad  potatoes. — When  potatoes  are  only  slightly  dis- 
eased, that  is,  when  the  disease  shows  itself  only  under  the  skin  in  small 
dark  spots,  or,  at  most,  spreading  into  the  substance  of  the  potato  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  with  a  yellow,  or  liglit  brown,  or  blackish 
color,  without  any  smell,  they  may  be  eaten  by  the  family  without  danger. 
They  should  be  peeled,  and  the  diseased  parts  pared  off  before  they  are 
boiled.  The  parts  cut  off  should  be  kept  for  making  starch.  Potatoes 
thus  treated  are  wholesome  and  palatable,  but  should  be  used  for  food  as 
quickly  as  possible,  as  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  they  will  keep  long  with- 
out the  greatest  care. 

<^  It  is  a  pity  to  destroy  potatoes  for  starch,  if  they  will  otherwise  keep. 
Cut  out  the  diseased  parts,  if  it  can  easily  be  done,  and  dust  over  the  cut 
parts  with  lime,  and  the  potato  also.  Get  them  dry  as  soon  as  you  pos- 
sibly can ;  and  if  you  have  outhouses  or  sheds,  you  should  keep  the  pota- 
toes in  them,  also  using  the  packing  materials,  in  such  cases  you  should 
allow  the  air  to  circulate  freely  in  the  sheds,  and  should  frequently  ex- 
amine your  potatoes,  which  should  not  be  laid  in  layers  above  two  or  three 
feet  in  height.  If  you  turn  them  frequently  during  the  first  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  keep  them  very  dry,  in  this  way  tliey  will  probably  keep. 
Although  sheds  or  outliouses  are  to  be  pi*eferred,  if  you  have  them  not, 
and  cannot  construct  them  out  of  cheap  materials,  you  should  store  the 
diseased  potatoes  by  themselves,  just  as  we  have  recommended  you  to 
store  the  sound  ones. 

If,  with  all  your  care,  the  diseased  potatoes  still  get  worse,  dry  them 
thoroughly  in  kilns,  or  on  hurdles  placed  over  lime-kilns,  or  on  screens 
or  hurdles  placed  over  low  turf  lires,  after  having  cut  the  potatoes  into 
two  or  three  slices.  It  is  only  very  bad  potatoes  that  you  should  break 
up  into  starch. 

"ifow  to  save  the  value  of  very  had  potatoes. — Although  nobody  knaws 
how  to  make  bad  potatoes  into  good  or.es,  or  to  prevent  many  of  them  from 
becoming  worse,  yet  it  is  possible  to  extract  from  bad  potatoes,  or  from  bad 
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parts  of  them,  a  great  deal  wliich  is  good.  For  this  purpose  proceed  as 
follows.  Provide  yourselves  with  the  following  things  ;  A  rasp  or  grater, 
whicli  may  be  made  of  a  sheet  of  tin,  or  even  of  sheet-iron  bent  round, 
and  punched  full  of  holes  with  a  nail,  a  common  coarse  linen  cloth,  or 
hair  sieve,  hand  sieve,  or  common  cloth  strainer,  and  a  pail  or  tub,  or 
two,  to  hold  water. 

<^To  make  the  bad  potatoes  useful  wasli  them  clean,  and  then  rasp 
them  into  one  of  the  tubs  of  water.  The  finer  they  are  rasped,  the  more 
food  will  you  procure  from  them.  Having  rasped  a  good  many,  take  the 
cloth  and  place  it  on  another  tub ;  then  put  the  pulp  on  the  cloth,  and 
pour  water  on  it,  allowing  the  water  to  run  through.  You  have  now  two 
tilings  to  attend  to — the  pulp  and  the  starch. 

First,  attend  to  the  pulp.  Squeeze  out  as  much  water  as  you  can 
from  what  remains  on  the  cloth.  You  should  wash  it,  liowever,  till  no 
smell  remains.  After  you  have  squeezed  it  pretty  dry,  complete  the  dry- 
ing on  a  griddle  over  a  slack  fire,  and  when  it  is  dry  put  it  aside  for  use- 

*'Next  look  to  the  milky  water.  It  will  then  become  clear,  and  the 
milkiness,  which  is  starch,  will  have  settled  to  the  bottom.  Pour  off  the 
water  gently  till  the  starch  is  tolerably  well  drained;  then  add  more 
water,  stir  the  who'e  well  up,  and  let  it  settle  again.  As  soon  as  it  is 
again  clear,  pour  off  the  water,  and  when  you  have  got  rid  of  as  muck 
as  you  can,  put  t!ie  wet  lumps  of  starch  osi  a  shelf  or  other  place  to  dry» 
In  a  few  days  it  will  be  fit  to  pack  up. 

*•  Good  wholesome  bread  may  be  made  by  mixing  the  starch  with  the 
dried  pulp,  peasmeal,  beanmeal,  oatmeal,  or  flour.  You  must  bear  in  mind 
that  starch  is  not  food  by  itself. 

There  will  be  of  course  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  doing  all  that  we 
have  recommended,  and  perhaps  you  will  not  succeed  very  well  at  first ; 
but  we  are  confident  that  all  true  Irishmen  will  exert  themselves ;  and 
never  let  it  be  said  that  in  Ireland  the  inhabitants  wanted  courage  to  meet 
difiicuUies  against  which  other  nations  are  successfully  struggling. 

ROBERT  KANE, 
^^OHN  LINDLEY, 
*^LYON  PLAYFAIR. 

^' BoARB-ROOM,  RoTAii  DuBtiPf  SociETY,  J\  orem&tr  3,  1845.'* 


From  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultnral  Gazelle,  November  18^15. 
FOURTH  REPORT  OF  THE  IRISH  COMMISSIONERS. 

BoARD-ROOM,  RoYAIi  DuELIN  SoCIETY, 

s  Mvemher  7,  1845. 

My  Lord  :  Having  laid  before  your  excellency  our  views  as  to  the  best 
means  of  storing  potatoes,  and  converting  to  useful  purposes  such  as  are 
too  much  diseased  to  offer  a  probability  of  being  preserved,  we  now  have 
the  honor  to  bring  under  your  consideration  the  question  of  seed  for  a  fu- 
ture year.  If  in  our  former  reports  we  have  found  it  difficult  to  determine 
what  course,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Ireland,  it  might  be  most 
^visable  to  pursue,  we  are  still  more  embarrassed  on  the  present  occasion 
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in  consequence  of  the  conflicting  testimony  that  has  been  presented  to  us, 
and  the  absence  of  all  decisive  evidence  as  to  the  cause  of  the  potato  disease. 

The  want  of  experience  derived  from  previous  visitations  of  the  same 
nature,  also  renders  it  impossible  to  aHirm  in  what  manner  the  potato  may 
be  affected  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  months. 

We  have,  however,  endeavored  to  ascertain  all  that  is  positively  known  ' 
upon  those  subjects,  by  the  examination  of  a  great  variety  of  published 
documents,  both  foreign  artd  domestic,  by  personal  observation,  and  by  in- 
quiries addressed  to  persons  of  practical  experience  or  scientific  reputation. 

It  is  a  very  general  opinion,  and  one  entertained  by  men  v/hose  exten- 
sive knowledge  entitles  it  to  respect,  that  parasitical  fungi,  similar  in  tlieir 
nature  to  those  which  produce  mildew  and  dry  rot,  are  the  real  cause  of 
the  malady. 

It  is  stated  that  one  of  tliese  plants,  belonging  to  the  genus  Botrytis,'* 
and  similar  to  that  which  some  years  since  produced  great  mischief  among 
the  silk-worms  of  France  and  Italy,  has  attacked  the  potato  crop.  It  is 
described  as  entering  the  potato  plant  by  the  breathing  pores  of  its  leaves, 
and  then  passing  down  throiigli  the  interior  of  the  stem  into  the  tubers,  in 
which  its  mycelium  or  spawn  lixes  itself,  traversing  the  cellular  mass, 
separating  the  cells  themselves,  causing  alteration  in  tlieir  chemical  con- 
dition, and  thus  producing  decay.  In  other  cases,  where  the  spawn  is  not 
ap])arently  distinguishable  in  the  diseased  portions  of  potatoes,  even  by  the 
most  practised  observers,  it  is  suggested  that  the  juices  of  the  plant  may 
be  vitiated  by  the  parasite  which  destroyed  the  leaves,  and  that  particles 
of  it,  too  obscure  to  be  distinguished  by  the  eye,  may  be  circulating  with 
the  juices,  and  producing  disease  by  irritation.  The  presence  of  the  para- 
site is  not  to  be  detected  by  the  naked  eye,  unless  it  makes  its  appearance 
on  the  outside  of  the  potato  in  the  form  of  mouldy  tufts ;  but  its  spawn  may 
be  detected  in  tlie  diseased  portions  by  the  microscope,  whether  any  ex- 
ternal indications  of  its  presence  can  be  perceived  or  not.  Hence  it  is  in- 
ferred that  it  is  produced  exclusively  from  within.  It  is,  how^ever,  within 
our  knowledge  that,  when  apparently  sound  potatoes  are  pitted  in  places 
where  the  mouldiness  of  a  diseased  potato  is  able  to  appear,  that  mouldi- 
ness  rapidly  establishes  itself  on  the  sound  potatoes  at  every  point  where 
their  surface  lias  been  wounded  or  bruised,  and  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  disease  is  immediately  extended  through  the  entire  mass. 

That  the  spawn  or  fungi  is  present  in  large  quantity  in  diseased  potatoes  is 
undoubted.  The  evidence  of  the  best  microscopal  observers  would  be  with 
us  conclusive  on  that  point,  even  if  we  had  not  verified  the  fact  by  personal 
examination.  We  also  regard  it  as  well  ascertained  that  these  parasites 
spread  rapidly  in  warm  and  damp  situations,  producing  infinite  mischief 
under  such  circumstances,  and  that  their  advance  is  only  to  be  successfully 
resisted  by  dryness.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  their  being  the  orig- 
inal cause  of  the  disease  has  been  well  established.  If  it  wtre  so,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  why  fields  of  potatoes  placed  very  near  each  other  should 
be  differently  affected,  or  why  certain  varieties  of  this  plant  should  be  much 
more  injured  than  others  :  the  Irish  apple  potato,  for  example,  which  appears 
to  have  suffered  more  extensively  than  any  other.  We  are  also  unable  to 
reconcile  with  the  theory  of  the  potato  disease  being  caused  by  parasitical 
fungi,  the  remarkable  fact  that,  in  its  present  form,  it  is  certainly  of  modern 
origin.  That  it  may  have  always  existed  is  possible,  though  of  this  we 
have  no  proof;  but  at  least  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  only  raani* 
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fosied  itselt  to  any  considerable  degree  witliii;]  the  last  few  years.  We  can- 
not  suppose  the  Botrytis,  which  observers  find  to  be  ilie  kind  of  fungus  that 
attacks  the  potato,  to  be  a  recent  creation.  We  must  assume  it  to  have 
been  co-exislent  with  the  potato  itself,  and  tlierefore  we  must  conclude  that 
some  recent  causes  have  come  into  operation  favorable  to  its  increase  to  the 
present  alarming  degree. 

Without  pretending  to  decide  what  that  cause  really  was,  we  may  state 
that  it  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  cold,  cloudy,  uncrenial  weather  which 
has  characterized  the  present  year  over  the  north  of  Europe ;  conditions 
highly  unsuited  to  the  constitution  of  a  plant  which,  like  the  potato,  is  a 
native  of  a  warm,  dry,  sunny  countrj^,  and  insufficient  for  the  ripening  of 
the  tubers. 

Without  adverting  to  solitary  cases,  which  require  to  be  examined  with 
more  care  than  we  have  the  means  of  giving  to  them,  we  may  state,  that 
amidst  the  mass  of  conflicting  evidence  whicTi  we  have  obtained,  the  fol- 
lowing facts  appear  to  be  established  : 

1st.  That  potatoes  planted  early  in  the  season  are  more  healthy  than 
those  planted  later. 

2d.  That  the  crop  has  suffered  less  in  dryj  elevated,  sandy,  districts, 
where  the  influence  of  the  season  was  mitigated  by  the  slowness  of  the 
growth,  or  compensated  for  by  the  natural  warmth  of  the  soil. 

3d.  That  the  late  varieties  of  potatoes  are  more  diseased  than  early  ones. 

<lth.  That  the  present  disease  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe  and  North  America,  and  to  be  unknown  in  the  countries  south-  ' 
ward. 

If  we  are  right  in  the  conclusion  at  which  we  have  thus  arrived,  there 
will  not  be  cause  for  serious  alarm  as  to  the  crop  of  another  year,  unless  an 
equally  unfavorable  season  should  be  experienced,  or  the  supply  of  healthy 
seed  should  be  insufficient,  or  that  the  parasite  should  be  found  to  have  so 
entirely  taken  possession  of  this  year's  plants  as  to  overcome  the  natural 
power  of  living  bodies  to  repel  the  attacks  of  such  enemies  to  healthy 
vegetation. 

To  Providence  we  must  turn,  in  the  hope  that  a  second  season  like  this 
may  not  be  visited  upon  us.  Should  the  Almighty,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  avert 
such  a  misfortune,  we  entertain  confident  hopes  that  the  two  other  sources 
of  danger  may  be  guarded  against  by  human  foresight  and  diligence. 

In  providing  seed  for  a  future  year,  we  may  look  with  confidence  to  such 
potatoes  of  home  growth  as  shall  have  resisted  all  tendency  to  decay  du- 
ring winter  ;  and  we  trustt  hat  a  considerable  quantity  of  them  will  be  found 
remaining,  where  the  precautions  for  storing,  which  we  have  recommended, 
shall, have  been  observed.  We  do  not  anticipate  any  danger  in  the  use  of 
them,  if  they  are  planted  early;  especially  if,  before  being  planted,  they  are 
exposed  to  light  till  they  become  green.  Another  source  of  supply  may, 
doubtless,  be  found  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  where,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  the  disease  has  not  shown  itself ;  and  we  would  strongly' 
advise  the  public  to  lose  no  time  in  securing  what  may  be  procurable  from 
that  quarter. 

It  is  stated  by  M.  Seringe,  secretary  to  the  commission  appointed  in  the 
department  of  the  Rhone,  in  a  report  just  published  by  him  on  the  potato 
-disease,  that  it  is  unknown  to  Genoa,  and  in  the  warmer  countries.  Our 
own  advices  describe  the  crops  about  Marseilles  as  being  perfectly  healthy  [ 
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and  therefore  we  may  conclude  that  mercantile  enterprise  will  make  np^ 
by  importations,  a  large  part  of  the  deficiency  to  be  apprehended. 

It  has  also  been  ascertained  by  actual  experiment  that  potatoes^  although 
diseased,  will  grow  and  produce  apparently  healthy  plants. 

The  fiev.  Mr.  Berkley,  a  gentleman  eminent  above  all  other  natoralists 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  his  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  fnngi,  and  whom 
-we  have  consulted  on  this  occasion,  siates,  that  although  there  would  cer- 
tainly be  some  risk  of  raising  a  diseased  progeny  from  a  diseasecl  stock,  yet 
the  growth  of  fungi  so  evidently  depends  on  atmospheric  conditions,  that  ii 
does  not  follow  that  beca,iise  germs  are  present  they  should  be  developed. 
We  cannot,  however,  recoraniend  the  use  of  diseased  tubers  for  seed,  ex- 
cept by  way  of  experiment,  or  in  cases  of  absolute  oecessiiy ;  and  it  will  al- 
ways be  prudent  to  dust  them  with  powdered  lime  before  they  are  used.  It 
-would  indeed  be  proper  to  do  so  even  when  sets,  however  sound  in  ap- 
pearance are  employed ;  for  this  process  will  destroy  the  minute  seeds  of 
parasitical  fungi  which  may  be  sticking  to  the  sets,  and  assist  in  repelling 
those  which  are  lying  in  the  ground  ;  of  course,  those  potatoes  bemg  se- 
lected  which,  on  careful  inspection,  show  no  sign  of  disease,  and  hence  af- 
ford the  fairest  prospect  of  a  sound  and  healthy  grovv^h. 

Where  home-grown  sets  are  to  be  employed  for  another  crop,  we  would 
suggest  with  very  great  confidence  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  autumn 
planting— a  method  of  cultivation  which  has  been  proved  advantageous  in 
regard  to  the  crop,  which  is  attended  with  no  unusual  expense,  and  which 
seems  particularly  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  present  case.  It  has 
been  shown  by  Mr.  Grey,  of  Dilston,  that  in  Northumberland  his  potato 
crop  has  been  considerably  increased  in  quantity  by  this  practice,  and  that 
he  has  no  disease  in  it  this  year.  In  1844,  his  autumn-planted  crop  pro- 
duced 100  and  111  loads  when  the  same  quantity  of  spring-planted  land 
yielded  but  80  loads  under  the  same  circumstances. 

And  in  the  present  season,  this  gentleman  states  that  his  autumn^planted 
is  one  third  better  than  liis  spring-pianted  crop.  There  can,  therefore,  be 
iia  doubt  that  the  autumn  planting  may  be  safely  practised.  On  this  oc- 
casion, it  has  these  peculiar  advantages — that  it  oifers  an  additional  chance 
of  security  against  renewed  attacks  from  parasitical  fungi.  On  this  pointy 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Berkley  is  positive. 

''Autumn-planting,"  he  says,  seems  to  me  to  offer  the  best  chance  of 
obtaining  healthy  sets.  What  are  now  planted  v/ill  produce  Uieir  tubers 
before  the  atmospheric  conditions  requisite  for  the  growth  of  the  parasite 
in  the  leaves  can  be  realized  ;  and  without  such  growth,  the  particles,  it 
present,  will  be  too  few  to  cause  much  evil.  I  think,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, the  commissioners  cannot  do  a  greater  service  than  by  en- 
couraging and  enforcing  as  much  as  possible  autumiU-planting.'^  Concur- 
ling,  as  we  entirely  do,  in  this  recommendation,  we  trust  that  the  planters 
of  potatoes  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  adopt  it  will  do  so  at  once. 

AH  that  we  conceive  it  necessary  to  state  with  reference  to  this  practice 
as,  that  it  should  be  performed  at  any  time  before  the  end  of  January  ;  that 
the  sets  should  be  thoroughly  dried  by  exposure  to  light  and  air  ;  that  they 
should  also  be  well  dusted  with  lime  ;  and  that  they  should  be  planted  in 
drills  six  inches  deep,  with  farm-yard  manure  below  the  sets.  We  also  re- 
commend that  v/here  the  potatoes  are  not  large  they  should  be  planted 
whole,  and  even  large  potatoes  should  be  cut  into  not  more  than  two  pieces. 

We  have  ascertained  that  autumn  planting  has  already  been  practised 
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throughout  Fingal,  for  the  early  supply  of  the  Dublin  market;  and  that 
although  the  practice  has  been  nearly  discontinued,  that  has  not  happened 
for  any  reason  that  affects  the  present  question. 

Neither  can  we  learn  that  the  early  period  at  which  the  leaves  appear 
above  the  ground  in  spring  is  attended  with  any  greater  risk  them  what  at- 
tends precarious  crops  like  the  potato  in  any  season.  The  effect  to  be  an- 
ticipated from  autnmn  planting  consists  not  merely  in  a  probable  increase 
of  quantity  in  next  year's  supply,  but  in  the  saving  of  potatoes  which  may 
perish  before  spring,  if  the  slov/  growth  which  goes  on  during  winter  is 
arrested,  and  in  the  early  ripening  of  next  year's  crop,  in  the  event  of  a 
second  unfavorable  season  supervening.  We  may  add,  that  experience  has 
showi]  the  siiiali  refuse  potatoes  of  the  year  to  be  suited  to  autumn  planting, 
if  sou  rid,  and  prepared  in  the  manner  we  have  recommended. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  many  persons  that  the  potato  has  arrived  at  a 
state  of  general  debility,  and  that  the  crop  will  continue  liable  to  disease 
like  the  present,  until  new  varieties  shall  have  been  raised  from  seed.  We 
do  not  find  any  satisfactory  evidence  to  .support  this  opinion.  It  is  doubt- 
less true  that  great  constitutional  differences  exist  among  the  varieties  of 
the  potato,  and  that  some  are  much  more  delicate  than  others;  but  we  do 
not  find  that  the  oldest  varieties  are  the  most  tender,  or  the  newest  the  most 
hardy.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  within  our  knowledge  that  in  the  present 
season  very  healthy  varieties,  recently  raised,  have  suffered  much  more 
than  kinds  that  have  been  long  in  cultivation. 

While,  however,  we  withhold  our  assent  to  the  proposition  that  newly 
raised  varieties  of  the  potato  were  exempt  in  any  peculiar  degree  from  the 
attacks  of  disease,  we  fully  admit  the  fact  that  some  varieties  are  much 
more  subject  to  it  than  others  ;  and  we  therefore  recommend  the  cultivation 
of  the  tender  kinds  to  be  discontinued,  and  those  alone  be  used  for  future 
cropping  which  the  experience  ot  the  present  year  shows  to  be  best  suited 
to  unfavorable  seasons  ;  and  on  this  point  we  may  further  remark,  that  all 
concurrent  testimony  points  out  the  Irish  cup  variety  as  that  which  has  suf- 
fered least  from  the  attacks  of  the  disease. 

We  are  also  ot  opinion  that  it  will  be  imprudent  to  plant  potatoes  for  the 
next  crop  in  land  which  has  been  just  cleared  of  them.  The  latter  is  in  all 
probability  filled  with  the  seeds  of  the  fungi,  countless  myriads  of  which 
must  have  been  scattered  over  the  tainted  fields ;  and  although  they  prob- 
ably have  been  borne  by  the  winds  to  every  portion  of  the  country,  yet  it 
may  be  conceived  that  the  soil  will  be  more  impregnated  where  diseased 
potatoes  have  just  been  growing,  than  in  fields  in  which  decaying  matter 
was  not  absolutely  present. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  prior  to 
putting  any  kind  of  crop,  for  the  coming  year,  into  land  that  has  been  this 
season  under  potatoes,  it  v/ill  be  prudent,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  that 
the  ground  should  be  turned  up  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere with  care,  and  that  it  should  be  thoroughly  manured  with  lime.  We 
have  alr'^ady  recommended  that  the  potatoes,  whether  whole  or  cuttings 
used  for  seed,  should  be  dusted  over  with  lime  previous  to  planting;  and 
we  further  urge  that  in  the  case  of  corn,  or  seed  crops  of  every  kind,  the 
seeds  should  be  steeped  in  lime  water,  or  in  the  solution  of  bluestone  and 
salt,  well  known  to  farmers.  Evidence  has  already  been  laid  before  us  of 
injurious  effects  where  such  precautions  as  we  have  described  have  been 
neglected. 
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We  forbear  from  adverting  to  the  possibility  of  replenishing  the  dimin- 
ished supply  of  potatoes  by  sowing  the  seeds  forn^ed  by  the  flower=  This 
is  an  operation  which  can  only  be  carried  on  successfully  in  a  garden ;  is 
unsui(ed  to  the  means  of  the  small  cultivator ;  cannot  in  any  way  affect 
the  question  of  immediate  supply,  and  may  be  safely  left  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  gardeners  scattered  throughout  the  country. 

Hitherto  we  have  laid  before  your  excellency,  for  the  purpose  of  publi- 
cation, several  reports  in  a  merely  popular  form,  suited  to  the  present  emer- 
gency. We  are  confident  that  the  recommendations  contained  in  them,  if 
carried  in:o  effect,  will  tend  to  m.itigate  the  evils  arising  from  the  attacks  of 
the  disease  in  the  potato  crop.  We  now  propose  to  proceed  forthwith  to 
apply  ourselves  to  the  investigtdion  of  the  important  scientific  questions 
involved  in  the  subject,  and  to  report  in  due  time  the  results  of  our  inqui- 
ries, in  order  that  from  past  experience  we  may  derive  knowledge  for 
future  guidance.  These  investigations  will  occupy  us  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  while  we  do  not  contemplate  the  necessity  of  publishing  further 
popular  directions,  we  shall  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to  give  our  imme- 
diate attention  to  any  question  which  your  excellency  may  submit  for  our 
consideration,  or  to  report  from  tim.e  to  time  for  your  excellency's  private 
inform.ation. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  lord,  your  faithful  and  obedient  servants, 

ROBERT  KANE, 
JOHN  LINDLEY, 
LYON  PLAYFAIK. 


FIFTH  REPORT  OF  THE  IRISH  COMMISSIONERS. 

Royal  Dublin  Society,  November  8,  1845„ 
My  Lord  :  We  take  occasion  to  mention  to  your  excellency  some  facts 
regarding  the  action  of  peat  or  turf  upon  diseased  potatoes,  which  we  are 
anxious  to  make  known  without  delay ;  although  at  the  present  moment 
we  do  not  wish  to  put  forward  a  form.al  report,  or  official  recommendation. 

We  had  early  fixed  our  attention  on  the  preservative  action  of  turf,  and  in 
our  first  report  gave  some  directions  for  its  use,  since  which  time  we  have 
leceived  accounts  of  its  decisive  utility  in  many  cases.  We  had  also  ob- 
tained very  distinct  evidence  that  in  wet  bog  land  the  disease  was  in  reality 
milder  and  less  extensive  than  in  drier  and  more  fertile  soils.  Upon  these 
grounds  Vv^e  proceeded  to  institute  experiments  on  the  action  of  bog  water 
on  diseased  potatoes  ;  and  we  find  that  certainly,  w^hen  immersed  therein, 
the  disease  appears  to  be  ariestedj  and  the  substance  of  the  potato  does  not 
appear  in  any  v^ay  to  suffer. 

Our  trials  have  been  made  in  Dublin,  and  but  on  a  small  scale ;  and  also 
the  pressure  of  circumstances  forcing  us  to  make  known  every  plan  likely 
to  prove  useful  without  loss  of  time,  we  do  not  wish  to  have  this  notice 
considered  as  decisively  stating  that  steeping  in  bog  water  will  stop  the 
progress  of  the  disease  ;  but  we  consider  it  highly  important  that  the  plan  - 
should  be  tried  by  persons  residing  in  bog  districts,  where  circumstances 
render  a  possible  failure  in  a  certain  quantity  an  object  of  no  importance. 
We  have  accordingly  applied  to  several  gentlemen  to  institute  trials  on. 
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a  la;rge  scale,  and  shall,  when  we  learn  the  results,  at  once  proceed  to  lay 
them  before  your  excellency. 

We  remain  your  excellency's  obedient  and  faithful  servants, 

ROBERT  KANE, 

JOHN  ltndi;ey, 

LYON  PLAYFAIR. 


On  the  first  of  these  reports  the  public  has  still  to  pronounce  judgment. 
It  is  at  variance  with  opinions  held  in  estimation  by  many  careful  inquirers, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  correctness  of  the  comniissioners'  vievvs  will  be 
called  in  question. 

The  disputable  matter  may  be  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  nist  place, 
the  commissioners  reject  the  theory  of  parasitical  fungi  being  ihe  cause  of 
the  evi],  which  they  refer  to  atmospheric  influences.  As  this  is  what  has 
been  always  maintained  by  ourselves,  it  is  needless  to  insist  further  upon 
that  point  until  more  proof  shall  have  been  brought  forward  in  support  of 
the  fungal  theory. 

The  other  point  is  the  Vv^earirig  out  of  races,  it  has  been  repeatedly  as- 
seited  that  the  reason  why  the  potato  is  now  suddenly  attacked  by  a  malady 
which  at  one  time  threatened  its  destruction,  is,  that  it  has  degenerated. 
This  has  more  particularly  been  insisted  on  in  a  frothy  pamphlet  noticed 
in  another  column ;  and  on  all  sides  we  hear  of  recommenrJations  that  new 
varieties  of  the  potato  should  be  imm.ediately  raised  from  the  seed.  In  this, 
as  in  all  other  matters,  it  is  easy  to  make  assertions;  but,  before  we  give 
assent  to  them,  we  must  ask  for  som.e  proof  of  their  truth. 

Do  the  gentlemen  who  clamor  for  new  varieties  know  v/hich  are  the  old 
varieties  now  cultivated,  and  which  the  new?  Have  they  any  proof  that 
the  old  varieties  have  suffered  in  any  peculiar  degree,  or  that  the  new  vari- 
eties have  escaped?  Can  they  point  out  anyone  instance  among  potatoes, 
in  which  facts  support  their  views?  We  think  not.  At  least  they  have 
not  done  so ;  and  we  therefore  entirely  agree  with  the  commissioners  in 
rejecting  this  hypothesis. 

That  the  new  varieties  do  not  escape,  we  have  the  most  positive  proof. 
Doctor  Maclean,  a  gentlenaan  in  all  horticultural  affairs,  raised  but  the 
other  day  a  seedling  potato  of  great  vigor  and  excellence.  Its  production 
is  so  recent  that  few  persons  yet  possess  it  at  all. 

With  this  variety  a  portion  of  an  old  meadow,  newly  trenched  over,  near 
London,  was  planted  in  the  autumn  of  TS44  and  spring  of  1845,  no  manure 
being  used.  The  crop  was  so  much  attacked  b^^  the  disease  ihat  not  a 
single  potato  was  found  worth  preserving  ;  and  the  difference  between 
autumn  and  spring  planting,  which  Doctor  Maclean's  new  potato  was  se- 
lected for  the  purpose  of  determining,  could  not  be  ascertained.  In  reality, 
there  is  no  proof  in  any  part  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  that  the  races  of 
plants  wear  out.  Such  an  opinion  v/as  entertained,  indeed,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Knight,  and  his  views  have  been  adopted  by  some  physiologists.  Yet  there 
is  not  only  no  proof  of  their  correctness,  but  the  strono;est  presumption  to 
the  contrary.  It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  the  golden  pippin  apple  is  the  in- 
stance on  which  this  theory  mainly  turns.  It  is  said  that  it  has  worn  out, 
and  can  be  no  longer  cultivated.  Bnt  the  golden  pippin  still  appears  abun- 
dantly in  Coven t  Garden  market :  trees  as  healthy  as  ever  are  to  be  found 
in  this  country;  we  ourselves  have  seen  it  in  jreland,  where  there  is  do 
symptom  of  its  decrepitude  ;  and  in  Madeira  it  is  in  robust  health. 
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The  wearing  out  theory,  therefore,  falls  to  the  ground.  We  observe  the 
commissioners  recommend  all  land  which  has  borne  diseased  potatoes  to 
be  well  limed  before  being  recropped.  They  give  no  reason  for  the  recom- 
mendation j  but  probably  regard  it  as  a  prudent  precaution  against  two 
possible  dangers.  It  is  improbable,  but  not  impossible,  that  the  myriads  of 
seeds  of  fungi  lurking  in  the  soil  may  attack  a  new  crop ;  that  kind  of 
danger  will  be  arrested  by  the  use  of  lime,  which  absolutely  destroys  such 
parasites.  It  is  not  improbable  that  decaying  potatoes,  left  in  the  ground, 
may  destroy  such  young  roots  as  come  in  contact  with  them  before  the 
putrid  mailer  has  become  decomposed  ;  lime  again  hastens  its  decomposi- 
tion, and  therefore  becomes  a  valuable  agent  in  such  a  contingency.  It 
may  be  that  these  fears  are  groundless,  and  chat  danger  is  not  to  be  antici- 
pated ;  boi  no  prudent  man,  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  plants,  would 
venture  to  assert  what  v/ill  or  will  not  follow  in  the  train  of  such  a  pesti* 
lence  as  that  which  lias  attacked  the  potato.  Professor  Henslow,  indeed, 
has  furnished  us  with  an  instance  of  the  deleterious  effects  of  decaying 
vegetable  matter  upon  young  plants,  which  is  particularly  instructive  at 
the  present  crisis.~^c?.  Gard.  Ckron. 


-  From  iLe  Edinburgh  Witness. 
INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

We  ar©  glad  to  learn  that  a  special  subscription  is  at  present  being  raised 
among  the  agriculturists  of  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  an  investigation  of  the  potato  disease,  or  murrain,  which  is  at 
present  spreading  so  alarmingly  throughout  the  three  kingdoms.  The  pro- 
posed inquiry  is  to  be  chemical,  botanicalj  entomological,  and  practical;  the 
latter  embracing  inquiries  as  to  the  extent,  appearance,  and  general  char- 
acters of  the  disease  in  the  different  districts  ;  the  nature  and  condition  of 
the  soils  in  which  it  has  appeared  ;  the  mode  of  treating  and  manuring  the 
crops,  &c.  It  is  proposed  to  intrust  this  investigation  to  Sir  Wiliiam  Jar- 
dine,  Bart.,  of  Applegarthj  for  the  entomological  branch  ;  Dr.  Greviiie,  of 
Edinburgh,  for  the  botanical ;  and  to  Professor  Johnston  and  Mr.  Fleuiing^ 
of  BarochaUj  for  the  chemical  and  practical  part  of  the  inquiry,  with  such 
other  assistance  as  they  may  think  proper  to  obtain.  The  sum  required 
for  this  iovestigation  is,  we  understas]dj  five  hundred  pounds — a  sum,  which^ 
considering  the  vast  importance  of  the  subject,  there  will,  we  should  hopej, 
be  iitde  difficulty  in  collecting.  The  results  will  be  published  as  they  are 
obtained,  and  in  a  cheap  form,  so  as  to  be  accessible  to  all.  The  Highland 
Society  has  also  offered  a  premium  for  analyses  of  diseased  potatoes,  the 
resoUs  to  be  sent  in  to  them  at  the  close  of  1846. 


THE  POTATO  ROT. 

The  Edinburgh  Q,uarterly  Journal  publishes  a  letter  from  Professor 
Johnston,  in  which  he  remarks  :  "This  disease  in  the  potato  has  already 
called  forth  many  hasty  opinions,  almost  all  partially  true,  because  found- 
ed on  one  or  two  facts,  but  nearly  all  urisound  as  general  expressions  of  the 
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truth,  since  they  are  contradicted  by  the  experience  of  other  practical  men 
in  other  districts  of  tlie  country.  We  are  clearly  unable  as  yet  to  assiga 
either  any  general  cause  for  the  disease,  or  any  universal  remedy.  Some- 
Ghing  may  possibly  be  suggested  by  the  analysis  of  sound  and  diseased  po~ 
tatoes,  for  which  the  Highland  Society  has  offered  a  premium  ;  though  ia 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  upon  the  subject,  even  this  is  doubtful." 


From  :he  Farmers'  Library,. 

POTATO  DISEASE. 

.Report  on  the  cause  of  the  polalo  disease,  by  C.  Moiren^  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Liege  ;  together  with  a  preventive  remedy. 

It  is  known  that  a  general  malady  has  stricken  the  potatoes  in  Belgium, 
and  it  appears  that  the  crop  of  this  most  necessary  production  is  there 
much  compromised.  As  it  is  said  that  this  malady  threatens  also  the  po- 
tato crop  in  France,  we  believe  it  right  to  reproduce  here  the  advice  that 
Mr.  Morren,  Professor  of  Agriculture  at  the  University  of  Liege,  has  ad- 
dressed to  the  public  in  a  letter  that  we  find  in  The  Independence,"  of 
iBrussels.  Mr.  Morren,  after  stating  that  this  evil  has  for  several  years  ex- 
isted in  Belgium,  although  in  a  less  alarming  degree,  adds  : 

The  true  cause  of  the  evil  is  a  mushroom,  a  mouldiness  the  learned 
will  class  in  their  genus  '  botrytis,'  but  that  the  agriculturists  hardly  dis- 
tinguish, which  they  call  a  burn,  a  fire,  a  stain,  and  which  some  attribute 
to  humidity — others  to  dryness  :  some  to  a  bad  wind  coming  from  France 
— others  to  insects,  (fcc,  &c.  It  is  not,  however,  indifferent  to  us  to  know 
the  true  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  for  this  knowledge  will  put  us  in  the 
way  of  diminishing  the  scourge,  and  possibly  of  destroying  it. 

"  For  some  time  I  have  followed  every  day,  and  step  by  step,  the  pro^ 
grass  of  the  evil,  in  observing  several  fields  of  potatoes.  The  malady 
commences  decidedly  in  the  upper  part  of  the  leaves.  I  have  even  seen  the 
Jilowers  and  fruits  attacked  in  the  first  place.  A  part  of  the  green  tissue 
loses  its  tint  and  turns  promptly  yellow  ;  the  stain  soon  becomes  more  gray 
below,  and  it  is  always  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaf,  or  on  the  fruit, 
where,  a  day  or  two  after  the  appearance  of  the  yellow  stain,  a  whiUsh 
down  shows  itself.  The  microscope  discovers  then  that  this  down  proceeds 
ixom  a  mushroom  which  grows  between  the  numerous  hairs  which  garnish 
the  bottom  of  the  leaf  of  the  potato.  This  mushroom  is  of  an  extreme  te- 
nacity ;  but  it  breeds  and  reproduces  itself  by  thousands.  Its  stems  are 
formed  of  little  straight  and  partitioned  threads,  which  have  at  their  sum- 
mit one  or  several  branches,  always  divided  in  tv/o  ;  and  at  the  end  of  these 
branches  reproducing  bodies  develope  themselves,  which  have  the  form  of 
eggs,  but  which  have  not  m.ore  than  the  hundredth  part,  or  even  less,  of  a 
miUimeter  in  size.  I  may  be  told  it  is  a  very  small  body  to  commit  ravages 
so  great ;  but  I  answer,  the  itch  is  not  the  less  to  be  feared  because  the  ani- 
malcule which  produces  it  is  a  microscope  being. 

''After  the  formation  of  the  yellow  spot,  and  the  development  of  the 
^  botrytis'  on  the  leaf  of  the  potato,  the  stem  receives  the  deleterious  influ- 
ences. Here  and  there  its  surface  becomes  brown,  blackens,  and  when  the 
phases  of  the  evil  are  followed  with  the  microscope,  it  is  soon  perceived  that 
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the  stem  is  attacked  through  the  back.  The  morbid  agent  carries  its  action 
from  the  bark  to  the  skin,  and  although  this  does  not  always  offer  mush- 
rooms, it  is  Dot  the  less  stricken  with  death  ;  for  to  any  one  that  has  some 
notions  of  vegetable  physiology  these  effects  easily  explain  themselves. 
The  sap  mociihed  into  living  juice,  into  vegetable  blood,  forms  itself  in  the 
leaf,  and  then  descends  into  the  stem  and  the  root,  by  the  bark.  Here  this 
sap  is  sick,  modified — it  carries  the  poison  of  the  leaf  into  the  stem,  and  this 
pesishes.  Indeed,  so  soon  as  the  black  spots  declare  themselves  on  the 
stems,  the  leaves  become  dry  and  die.  Blackened  and  stricken  v/ith  death 
by  a  venomous  mushroom,  they  fall,  unfortunately,  to  propagate  the  source 
of  the  scourge,  or  to  deposite  its  germ  in  the  earth.  I  will  soon  indicate  the 
means  which  should  be  taken  to  prevent  this  fatal  commnnication. 

"  The  infection  scon  descends  into  the  tubercle  itself.  If  the  evil  follows 
its  course,  the  tubercle  immediately  gangrenes.  A  potato  is  not  a  root,  but 
a  branch.  It  follows  from  that,  that'a  tubercle  possesses  a  marrow,  which 
is  the  eatable  part  to  be  preferred,  and  a  distinct  bark.  Between  the  mar« 
row  and  the  bark  is  found  a  zone  of  vessels  which  represents  wood.  One 
can  easily  understand  this  structure  by  cutting  a  thin  slice  of  potato  and 
placing  it  between  the  eye  and  the  light.  I^ow,  the  infection  attacks  the 
part  which  receives  the  descending  sap— that  part  where  the  morbid  agent 
has  itself  descended.  Upon  a  potato  being  attacked,  one  perceives  a  series 
of  livid  spots,  brown  or  yellow,  sometimes  gray  or  blackened — a  series 
which  extends  itself  throughout  the  woody  zone.  In  following  the  pro- 
cess of  the  evil  over  a  great  number  of  spoiled  tubercles,  I  could  see  how 
the  disease,  increasing  by  small  degrees,  finishes  by  reaching  the  heart  it- 
self of  the  potato,  and  corrupts  it  entirely.  The  skin  of  the  sick  potato- 
easily  detaches  itself:  the  fiesh  no  longer  cracks  under  the  knife  ;  a  discol- 
ored fiaccidity,  a  fade,  and  later  an  animal  smell,  analogous  to  that  of  mush- 
room freshly  cut,  delares  itself  and  carries  off  the  heart.  The  animals  even 
refuse  to  eat  a  lood  vv^hich  may  be  regarded  to  be  quite  as  injurious  as  de- 
teriorated mushrooms  themselves. 

So  soon  as  the  potato  is  gangrened  within,  that  is,  in  its  cortical  part, 
but  a  few  days,  three  at  the  most^  are  sufficient  for  the  mushroom  (the  '  bo- 
trytis')  to  show  itself  without.  This  white  efflorescence  is  seen  to  declare 
itself  ni  the  eyes  of  the  tubercles,  and  then  extend  itself  like  hght,  white 
flakes,  at  first  upon  a  rounded  surface,  but  vv^hich  finishes  by  invading  the 
whole  tubercle.    The  potato  is  then  entirely  lost. 

"  The  source  of  the  evil  being  known,  all  the  attention  of  the  cultivator 
should  be  directed  towards  the  destruction  of  the  mushroom  ;  for  it  is  un- 
fortunately too  true  that  the  blight,  the  rust,  and  all  the  race  of  parasites, 
once  introduced  into  the  country,  they  remain  there  and  propagate  them^ 
selves.  This  year  the  epiden-jic  has  been  general — everywhere  the  germs 
of  it  exist ;  millions  of  that  which  propaga^te  it,  if  their  number  be  not  di- 
minished, will  attack  plants  the  approaching  year,  and  it  will  then  be  more 
difficult  than  ever  to  eradicate  the  plague,  to  do  which  it  is  essential  to  ■ 
adopt  the  foi lowing  means  : 

1st.  When  the  leaves  are  lost,  they  must  be  collected  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  burnt  upon  the  spot,  without  being  transported  to  a  distance. 
The  ashes  rnay  be  spread  upon  the  soii.  In  collecting  them  they  must  be 
§haken  as  little  as  possible,  i  have  seen  with  regret  the  farmers  collect  the 
sick  leaves,  to  preserve  them  in  a  pile  in  the  field,  or  to  cast  thein  over  the- 
hedges.    This  is  to  preserve  the  plague  for  the  next  year. 
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«'2d.  When  certain  varieties  of  the  potato,  or  certain  localities,  are  free 
from  the  calamity  at  the  time  of  the  crop,  it  is  always  prudent  to  burn  the 
leaves  ;  for  a  held  may  appear  clear  of  the  <  botrytis'  v^rhen  it  is  not  so. 
Several  leaves  are  attacked  ;  these  leaves  throv/  out  the  seeds  of  the  disease 
upon  the  tubercles,  which,  preserved  as  seed,  will  preserve  the  disease  the 
next  y/?ar. 

"  3d.  If  the  tubercles  are  themselves  attacked,  it  is  essential  to  take  them 
out  of  the  earth  to  make  a  prompt  choice  out  of  them,  which  is  easy,  for 
habit  soon  enables  one  to  recognise  the  spoiled  tubercles  from  those  which 
are  not  so.  The  sound  tubercles  ought  to  be  used  as  soon  as  possible,  for 
they  are  not  injurious  up  to  the  moment  the  bark  becomes  yellow.  The 
smell  alone  is  sufiicienc  to  detect  the  development  of  the  malady.  The 
sick  tubercles  should  be  burnt. 

'•4th.  To  obviate  the  sorrowful  consequences  t)f  a  crop  which  will  be 
always  reduced  either  a  half,  or  a  third,  or  even  less  than  an  ordinary  crop, 
it  would  be  important  to  follow,  in  our  country,  the  method  practised  in 
Scotland  in  cultivating  potatoes  during  vvinter. 

"  5ih.  Since  it  is  very  probable  that  the  seed  tubercles  that  may  escape 
from  the  present  crop  will  be  infected  with  the  germ  of  the  mushroom, 
it  would  be  well  if,  by  the  intervention  of  the  government  or  commerce,  the 
farmers  had  at  their  disposal  pure  seed  tubercles,  that  were  n©t  infected  ; 
and  for  this  purpose  the  potatoes  of  Pennsylvania  or  Ireland  would  suit  us 
exceedingly  well.  The  plague  is  not  known  in  those  two  countries.  We 
must  distrust  the  potatoes  of  Germany,  where  the  dry  gangrene,  the  shrivel- 
ling, {la  crispure^)  and  the  ulceration  of  the  tubercles,  are  but  too  common  ; 
and  we  might  take  advantage  of  this  importation  to  endow  the  country 
with  those  varieties  of  potatoes  which  are  most  congenial  to  our  soil. 

'•6th.  If  the  farmers  are  obsUnate  in  3Qip!oying,  as  seed,  tubercles  of  this 
year's  crop,  it  will  be  necessary  to  subject  them  to  liming,  as  is  done  with 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  all  plants  which  are  subject  to  be  invaded  by  parasites. 
The  liming  ought  to  be  done  by  immersing  the  tubercles,  because  the  study 
of  the  habits  of  the  'botrytis'  shows  it  is"  the  eye,  the  deepest  point  of  the 
potato,  which  is  attacked.  The  limed  water  should  then  bathe  this  leprous 
eye.  Twenty-five  kilog.  of  lime,  one- quarter  pound  of  the  sulphate  of  cop- 
per, and  three  kilog.  of  marine  salt,  to  125  litres  of  water,  constitute  a  liming 
of  which  the  useful  effects  have  been  acknowledged  by  a  great  number  of 
instructed  cultivators. 

"  7th.  In  the  plantings  either  of  the  winter  of  1845  or  the  spring  of 
1846,  it  is  essential  to  plant  in  potatoes  parcels  of  ground  as  distant  as 
possible  from  those  infected  this  year,  for  it  is  easily  understood  that  the 
chance  of  transmission,  by  the  preservation,  in  the  soil,  of  the  seed  of  the 
mushroom,  is  much  greater  in  plantings  that  approach  each  other  than  if 
they  were  made  at  a  distance. 

8th.  When  the  Counsellor  de  Martens  visited  Belgium,  and  inquired 
in  our  different  provinces  the  state  of  our  potatoes,  he  informed  me,  ia 
one  of  his  interesting  conversations,  that  the  farmers  on  the  borders  of 
the  Rhine  had  remarked  that  the  dry  gangrene  attacked  oftener  the  potato 
plantings  made  in  the  afternoon,  than  those  made  in  the  morning  ;  and 
he  explained  this  phenomenon,  which  at  first  appeared  singular,  by  a  sim- 
ple fact.  When  the  sun  has  passed  the  meridian,  the  heat  of  the  strata 
of  air  is  at  its  maximum  :  this  heat  accelerates  the  vitality  of  plants  ;  that 
which  propagates  them  flies  more  rapidly  in  a  dilated  air;  the  insects, 
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in  their  flight,  disperse  with  facility  a  mass  of  little  bodies,  of  which  the 
air  is  the  vehicle  ;  and  the  dissemiDation  of  their  germs  is  then  also  at 
its  maximum.  The  farmer  is  plunged  in  this  atmosphere,  and  he  causes 
to  pass  through  it  the  potatoes  which  he  plants  ;  it  attaches  itself  to  the 
seed,  and  is  sown  with  it ;  and  that  happens  here  which  occurs  to  the  grain, 
not  limed—the  poison  is  sown  and  grows  wiih  the  plant,  to  attack  and  kill 
it  at  a  later  period.  From  which  arises  ihe  advice  we  give  to  the  farmers^ 
to  plant  their  potatoes  in  the  morning. 

"  9th.  The  employment  of  lime  and  marine  salt,  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  is,  as  I  have  said,  of  a  recognised  einca- 
ey  in  the  destruction  of  the  germs  of  parasite  plants;  consequently,  to  pow- 
der with  these  mixed  substances  the  soil  which  has  been  planted  with  sick 
potatoes,  is  an  operation  calculated  to  destroy  the  germ  of  the  scourge,  and 
cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  everywhere. 

10th.  The  preservation  of  the  potatoes  that  have  escaped  being  attacked 
this  year,  in  cellars,  fee,  will  certainly  deposite  in  these  places  the  germ  of 
the  mushroom.  To  cleanse  these  cellars  and  whitewash  them  with  lime^ 
are  excellent  means  of  destroying  the  gernjs  ;  and  to  spread  lime  and  pound- 
ed coal  on  the  places  where  the  potatoes  have  been  deposited,  will  finish 
the  series  of  proceedings  we  consider  the  most  rational,  and  the  most  cer- 
tain to  destroy,  if  it  be  possible,  the  evil  at  its  root, 

,  "CH.  MORREN, 
"  Member  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  ^c,^  University  of  Liege.^^ 


POTATO  DISEASE. 

2\  the  Editor  of  the  Durham  Advertiser  : 

Sir  :  The  investigation  of  the  potato  disease  having  been  taken  up  on  a 
large  scale,  I  have  been  requested  to  undertake  the  chemical  part  of  that  in- 
vestigation. I  have  in  consequence  drawn  up  the  following  queries  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  information.  They  have  already  been  widely  diffused 
in  the  form  of  a  circular.  I  hope  you  will  have  no  objections  to  give  them 
a  still  wieler  circulation  through  the  columns  of  your  journalj  and  you  will 
obhge,  sir,  yours  truly. 

JAS,  R  VV.  JOHNSTON. 

Durham,  October  27,. 

Queries  in  regard  to  ike  potato  disease. 

1.  To  what  extent  has  the  potato  disease  appeared  in  your  district,  or 
county,  during  the  present  year?  Is  the  general  crop  large?  and  how 
much  of  it  do  you  think  is  affected  ? 

2.  Is  it  more  extensive  during  the  present  than  during  the  past  year? 

3.  How  many  years  is  it  since  it  first  began  to  be  noticed  among  you  ? 

4.  At  what  time  during  the  present  season  did  it  first  appear  in  your 
neighborhood  ?    Has  its  appearance  been  sudden  and  unexpected  ? 

Nr>TE.-"A  letter  from  a  Mr.  Gilchrist,  of  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  da- 
led  27th  September  lastj  contains  the  following  passage :  "  I  never  was 
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more  surprised  at  any  thing  than  tho  change  upon  the  appearance  of  the 
country  from  the  time  I  had  gone  through  it  two  months  before.  At  that 
time  every  thing  looked  beautiful,  and  crops  of  every  kind  seemed  abun- 
dant; but  now  a  blight  seems  over  every  thing.  From  Halifax  to  St, 
John's  I  did  not  see  a  single  field  of  potatoes  but  what  was  completely  de- 
stroyed ;  and  it  is  universal  throughout  the  wiiole  of  North  America.  So 
bad  are  they  upon  St.  John's  river  that  the  health  officers  have  forbid  them 
being  brought  to  market ;  and  from  what  the  country  people  say,  there  will 
be  scarcely  enough  left  for  seed.  It  is  a  strange  sort  of  disease.  It  first 
attacks  the  shaw,  and  so  rapid  is  it  that  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  nights 
a  whole  field  will  be  destroyed,  and  the  stench  that  arises  from  them  is  al- 
most unbearable." 

5.  What  peculiar  appearance  has  it  presented  ?  .  Does  it  differ  in  charac- 
ter from  the  disease  of  former  years  ?  Does  it  generally  show  itself  in  the 
leaf  and  stem  before  it  appears  in  the  bulb  ? 

Note. — The  rot  in  the  tuber  of  the  potato  assumes  two  distinct  char- 
acters, known  by  the  names  of  the  dry  and  the  wet  rot.  The  former, 
which  has  hitherto  prevailed  most  in  this  country,  has  the  appearance  of 
brown  or  brownish  black  streaks,  spots,  or  layers  in  the  potato,  beginning 
at  the  outside  and  extending  inwards,  often  to  the  very  core.  The  affected 
potatoes  often  appear  sound  externally,  though  upon  a  closer  inspection  the 
seat  of  the  disease  may  be  traced  by  a  slight  wrinkling  or  discoloration  of 
the  skin.  In  many  cases  the  disease  appears  first  at  the  end  of  the  potato 
most  distant  from  the  root.  In  others,  it  is  the  prominent  e5'es  at  the  side 
of  the  potato  which  are  first  attacked,  presenting  a  blue  or  livid  appear- 
ance, and  exhibiting,  when  cut,  the  brown  fungus  within.  Potatoes  with, 
this  form  of  the  disease  are  often  difficult  to  boil  soft.  When  far  gone,  they 
have  a  disagreeable  taste  and  smell  after  being  boiled,  and  they  not  unfre- 
quently  decay  after  being  pitted. 

The  wet  rot  forms  an  ulcer  or  distinctly  decayed  and  rotten  part  in  the 
potato.  It  sometimes  appears  as  a  rotten  hole  proceeding  from  the  heel  of 
the  potato,  where  it  is  attached  to  the  rootlet ;  sometimes  it  forms  a  soft 
mass  over  a  large  part  of  the  surface,  which  can  easily  be  pushed  off  by 
the  thumb  ;  and  sometimes  it  appears  sound  externally,  and  yet  may  be 
crushed  together  in  the  hand. 

The  rotten  portion  has  frequently  the  consistence  of  paste,  with  tenaci- 
ty sufficient  to  rope  when  held  up,  and  the  semi-fluid  mass  strings  down 
like  honey." 

6.  On  what  soils  is  it  most  prevalent ;  on  light  or  heavy,  on  wet  or  dry, 
or  on  all  soils  equally  ? 

7.  Has  it,  to  your  knowledge,  appeared  on  peaty  or  on  nev/ly  broken-up 
grass  lands? 

8.  In  what  varieties  of  potatoes  ?  Have  old  or  long  cultivated  varieties 
failed  more  than  nevv^  or  recently  introduced  varieties? 

9.  Are  varieties  raised  from  seed,  to  your  knowledge,  liable  to  failure  ? 

10.  Have  potatoes  planted  whole  shown  any  difference  in  the  extent  of 
failures  ? 

11.  Has  the  previous  draining  of  the  land  any  effect  in  preventing  the 
disease  ? 

12.  Has  the  kind  of  manure  applied  any  influence  on  the  appearance  or 
fatality  of  the  disease? 

13.  Do  you  think  the  want  of  lime  in  the  land  is  any  cause  of  failure? 
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14.  Does  it,  in  yom  district,  attack  particularly  ieidsor  farms,  and  what 
are  the  peculiar  conditioDs  of  these  farms  ? 

15.  Does  nearness  to  the  sea  or  the  use  of  sea-weed  make  any  difference  ? 

16.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  cause  of  the  disease  1 

17.  Do  you  think  you  have  in  any  way  contrived  to  prevent  it  during 
the  present  or  past  seasons  ;  and  hov/  ? 

Note, — An  American  agriculturist  says:  "I  have  used  slacked  lime,  which 
1  sprinkle  on  the  potatoes  as  soon  as  they  are  cut  for  seed,  and  shovel  them 
over  in  it,  and  plant  them  immediately.  Since  i  have  adopted  this  plan  I 
have  not  lost  a  potato,  either  in  the  ground  or  after  they  were  put  in  the 
cellar  ;  and  such  of  my  neighbors  as  follow  my  exam.ple  are  alike  fortunate, 
and  in  no  way  troubled  with  the  rot."    This  was  written  in  1844. 

In  Scotland,  some  practical  men  have  supposed  that,  by  the  use  of  sahne 
©I  chemical  manures,  they  have  been  able  to  prevent  it. 

18.  Has  the  peculiar  wetness  of  the  season,  in  your  opinion,  had  my 
thing  to  do  with  its  occurrence  in  your  neighborhood? 

Note. —The  American  Report  for  1844  contains  the  following  passage  : 
"  Notwithstanding  the  intensity  of  the  drought,  and  its  long  continuance, 
the  potatoes  in  this  section  of  the  country  are  rotting  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  destroy  nearly  the  whole  crop." 

19.  What  are  the  first  symptoms  of  decay  after  storing  ? 

20.  It  is  said  that  the  rot  spreads  faster  after  the  potatoes  are  put  together 
in  heaps  or  pits  than  when  left  in  the  soil,  and  late  digging  or  leaving  them 
all  winter  in  the  soil  is  therefore  recommended.  1/Yh at  practice  would  your 
experience  lead  you  to  adopt? 

21.  How  would  you  recommend  that  the  potatoes  should  be  stored  during 
the  winter  ?  Will  a  sprinkling  of  slacked  lime,  or  of  salt,  or  pounded  char- 
coal, or  charred  peat,  or  wood  ashes,  be  beneficial?  Will  washing  the  po» 
tatoes  clean,  and  then  picking  and  drying  them  before  storing,  help  to  pre- 
serve them  ? 

22.  What  precautions  would  you  adopt  in  preparing  the  seed  in  spring  ? 

23.  Have  any  cases  occurred  in  your  neighborhood  in  which  the  use  of 
diseased  potatoes  has  been  injurious  to  animal  life? 

24.  Are  you  able  to  forward  to  me  any  striking  examples  of  very  healthy 
or  of  very  diseased  potatoes  from  your  neighborhood,  or  specimens  of  insects 
or  of  fungi  you  suppose  to  infest  the  potatoes,  for  the  purpose  of  chemicalj 
betanical,  or  entomological  examination  ? 

JAS.  F.  W.  JOHNSTON. 


From  ihe  London  Mechanics*  Magazine,  &c.. 
ON  THE  FOTxlTO  DISEASE. 

BY  ANDilEW  UftE,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S, 

The  vague  and  contradictory  statements  concerning  the  nature  of  this 
calamitous  visitation  of  Providence,  as  well  as  t!ie  directions  for  the  treat- 
ment and  preservation  of  the  tubers,  generally  impracticable  and  preposter- 
ous, which  have  recently  issued  in  vast  variety  from  the  press,  do  little 
honor  to  economic  chemistry.  It  is  needless  io  notice  all  the  notions 
and  schemes  which  have  either  officially  or  spontaneously  been  projected. 
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On!y  two  of  these  deserve  comment :  the  first  as  coming  from  a  great  mas- 
ter in  science  ;  the  second  as  emanating  from  the  Irish  commissioners. 

Professor  Liebig  imagines  the  essence  of  the  disease  to  consist  in  the  coa- 
version  of  the  albumen,  a  usual  constituent  of  healthy  potatoes,  into  casein^ 
a  principle  which,  by  its  great  instability  of  composition,  is  supposed  to 
cause  the  potato  to  putrefy  rapidly. 

I  have  subjected  this  opinion  to  the  test  of  experiment.  Perfectly  sound 
potatoes,  as  also  diseased  ones,  were  sliced  or  grated  and  separately  digest- 
ed in  a  very  dilute  alkaline  lie,  at  a  blood-heat.  The  infusions,  v/hen  cool, 
being  filtered  and  faintly  acidulated  with  dilute  acetic  acid,  afforded  respec- 
tively a  like  proportion  of  casein-looking  flakes.  It  would  thus  appear, 
from  this  mode  of  testing,  as  prescribed  by  M.  Dumas  in  the  seventh  vol- 
ume of  his  "  Tracte  de  Chimie,"  that  sound  potatoes  contain  as  much  as 
unsound. 

Professor  Liebig's  plan  of  preserving  diseased  potatoes  is  founded  on  the 
above  notion,  and  consists  in  cutting  them  into  slices  one-quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  steeping  them  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  On  this  proposal  I  need  make  no  comments,  as  it  has  no  chance  of 
being  practised  beyond  the  precincts  of  Giessen. 

In  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  October  last,  I  inserted  a  few  observa- 
tions  on  diseased  potatoes,  chiefly  with  the  view  of  showing  that  till  the 
putrefactive  stage  commences,  the  potato  had  the  same  acidulous  reaction  as 
in  the  sound  state  :  but  that  then  a  portion  of  ammonia  made  its  appear- 
ance, as  was  proved  by  its  alkaUne  action  on  litmus  paper,  and  by  its  cover- 
ing over  in  distillation.  That  brief  notice  was  written  while  I  was  at  a 
distance  from  home  on  professional  business,  and  where  I  had  no  means  of 
prosecuting  my  experiments. 

At  my  first  period  of  leisure  since,  I  resumed  my  inquiries,  and  have  ob- 
tained certain  results  which  may  probably  be  found  useful  as  well  as  inter- 
esting. 

Before  entering  into  a  detail  of  them,  I  shall  shortly  describe  the  constit- 
uents of  sound  potatoes,  according  to  the  most  authentic  analyses. 

Their  average  composition  in  100  parts,  according  to  Eenhof  and  Lam- 
padius,  is — Fibrous  matter,  7 ;  starch,  15 ;  vegetable  albumen,  1  ;  gum, 
acids,  and  salts,  3.5  ;  water,  75.  Besides  these  principles,  Vanquelin,  by  his 
older  and  more  minute  analysis,  discovered  the  following  in  minute  quan- 
tities :  Crystalizable  asparagin  ;  an  azotised  substance  resembling  gum  ;  a 
resinous  matter,  emitting  an  agreeable  odor  when  heated ;  an  extractive 
matter  which  blackens  in  the  air ;  citric  acid ;  citrates  and  phosphates  of 
potash  and  lime.  *  ********** 

The  nutritious  quality  of  potatoes  resides  chiefly  in  the  starch,  fibrine, 
and  albumen  ;  the  latter  being  essential  to  the  formation  of  blood.    *  * 

In  the  diseased  potatoes  a  portion  of  the  starch  is  transformed  into  sugar, 
and  of  the  albumen  into  an  acrid  ofiensive  brown  substance.  If  such 
tubers  as  are  characterized  by  brown  spots  in  the  interior,  and  a  thickened 
brown  skin,  both  composed  of  fungus  fibres,  be  grated  or  sliced  and  ex- 
posed to  pressure,  either  alone  or  with  a  little  tepid  water,  the  juice  obtain- 
ed will  be  found  to  have  a  mawkish  sweet  taste,  followed  by  a  sense  of 
pungency  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue. 

If  some  of  this  juice  be  mixed  with  a  little  of  Trommer's  grape  sugar 
test,  (an  alkalized  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,)  this  blue  colored  mix- 
ture will  change  into  a  bright  orange  hue.  slowly  in  the  cold,  but  rapidly 
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on  application  of  a  gentle  heat,  with  a  deposite  of  protoxide  of  coppefo 
By  means  of  a  moditication  of  that  test,  described  by  me  in  the  ^^Phar- 
maceutical Journal^''  for  July,  1842,  i  have  ascertained  the  existence  of 
about  five  per  cent,  of  saccharine  matter  in  diseased  potatoes,  yet  by  the 
same  re  accent,  which  is  sensible  to  xi^^h  of  a  grain  of  sugar,  1  could  ob- 
serve none  of  it  in  sound  potatoes.  Ailer  satisfying  myself,  in  this  way,  as 
to  the  presence  of  sugar  in  diseased  potatoes,  I  proceeded  to  verify  the  fad 
by  placing  their  expressed  juice,  as  also  their  infusion,  in  contact  with  a 
little  yeast,  at  a  fermenting  heat  of  from  80°  to  90^  Fahrenheit,  and 
watched  the  resuldng  phenomena, 

A  fermentative  action  soon  began,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  became  so  brisk 
as  to  throw  up  a  thick  creamy  froth,  like  that  occurring  with  small  beer- 
wort.  At  the  end  of  thirty-six  hours,  the  liquor  having  considerably  dimin- 
ished in  specific  gravity,  was  subjected  to  distillation,  and  yielded  alcohol 
equivalent  to  about  four  per  cent,  of  sugar  in  the  potato.  *       *       *  * 

The  vinous  spirit  produced  is  by  no  means  disagreeable  in  taste  or  flavor^ 
and  may  be  easily  rectified  into  excellent  alcohol,  fit  for  every  purpose  of 
arts,  manufactures,  and  pharmacy. 

Were  it  not  for  the  oppressive  laws  of  the  excise,  sufficient  alcohol  might 
thus  be  obtained  this  season  for  the  uses  of  a  temperate  people,  reserving 
an  equivalent  portion  of  grain  from  the  whiskey  manufacture  for  their  sus- 
tenance. 

The  residual  cake  of  the  diseased  potato  is  well  adapted  for  feeding  cattle, 
the  morbid  juices  having  been  separated  ;  and  it  may  be  so  dried  as  to  keep 
unchanged  for  a  moderate  length  of  time. 

In  all  the  diseased  potatoes  which  I  have  examined  with  the  microscope, 
the  fibres  of  a  fungus,  called  botrytis,  from  its  g-rape  like  form,  or  of  one 
called  uredo  tuberosum^  may  be  observed  ramifying  round  the  cells  which 
enclose  the  starchy  corpuscles.  Now  these  plants,  however  minute,  are 
not  self  generated,  but  must  be  produced  by  some  seminal  impregnation, 
transported  by  the  atmosphere,  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  fructify,  upon  the 
solanum  tuberosum.  I  would  hence  conclude  that  the  potato  disease  is  a 
peculiar  vegeto  pestilence,  diffused  generally  through  the  atmosphere,  whose 
lavages  have  been  favored  by  the  sunless  humidity  of  the  last  season,  as 
the  predisposing  but  not  as  the  exciting  cause.  The  proximate  cause,  agaiUj 
in  medical  language,  or  the  essence  of  the  morbid  state,  is  the  fungus  in- 
mate of  the  tuber,  from  seminal  impregnation  of  the  stem,  which  so  par- 
alyzes the  vitality  of  the  plant  that  a  portion  of  the  starch  and  albumen 
'  becomes  decomposed.  This  vegetable  distemper,  like  that  of  the  cholera, 
while  general  in  its  diffusion,  is  determined  to  particular  localities  and  plants, 
by  certain  predisposing  causes  ;  yet  it  is  independent  of  these,  having  oc- 
curred in  many  regioris  where  such  causes  did  not  materially  operate. 

Whether  it  will  recur,  no  human  being  can  predict;  meanwhile,  it  reads 
a  great  and  solemn  lesson  to  the  rulers  of  states,  never  better  expressed  than 
in  VirgiPs  well  known  verse  : 

"  Di.scite  justitiam  moniti,  et  non  temnere  divos 

which  may  be  translated — Beware  of  obstructing  the  free  supply  of  food 
to  your  people." 

Many  preposterous  prescriptions  have  been  obtruded  upon  the  public  eye 
as  to  the  best  method  of  preserving  the  diseased  potatoes  from  putrefaction. 
The  above  researches  show  the  existence  of  a  highly  fermentable,  saccha- 
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line,  and  albuminous  matter  in  them,  which  becomes  rapidly  operative  by 
contact  with  air  and  moisture.  Cave  should  therefore  be  taken  to  keep  their 
skins  entire,  so  as  to  exclude  the  atmospheric  oxyo^en  and  humidity.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  sugar  in  ripe  grapes  undergoes  no  change  while  the  skin 
is  entire ;  but  the  moment  this  is  pricked,  the  grapes  begin  to  ferment  and 
speedily  spoil.  No  plan  is,  therefore,  more  to  be  deprecated  than  that  of 
slicing  and  mashins:  potatoes.  They  should  be  placed  in  an  atmosphere 
kept  by  chemical  means  in  a  state  of  extreme  dryness,  which  may  be  easily 
and  cheaply  effected  by  piling  them  upon  a  bed  of  brush -wood,  dry  turf, 
or  straw,  interspersing  through  the  pile  unslacked  lime,  coarsely  bruised, 
and  covering  the  pile  thoroughly  at  the  sides  and  on  the  top  from  the  ex- 
ternal elements,  Since  unslacked  lime  absorbs'  greedily  one-third  of  its 
weight  of  moisture,  it  will  bring  the  air  in  the  spaces  between  the  tubers  - 
into  a  perfectly  arid  state— a  condition  in  which  no  decomposition  of  the 
substance  can  possibly  take  place.  On  the  same  principle,  highly  polished 
steel  articles  may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  without  tarnishing  in  our 
humid  climate,  provided  a  basin  with  lumps  of  unslacked  lime  be  enclosed 
in  the  case  or  chest  containing  them.  Slacked  lime,  on  the  contrary,  being 
saturated  with  water,  has  no  power  of  dessication,  but  acts  only,  by  its  caus- 
ticity, in  favoring  the  destruction  of  all  vegetable  and  animal  matter. 

Charlotte  St.,  Bedford  Square, 

December  9, 1845. 


PROFESSOR  LIEBIG'S  OPINION  ON  THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

The  researches  I  have  undertaken  upon  the  sound  and  diseased  potatoes 
of  the  present  year  have  disclosed  to  me  the  remarkable  fact  that  they  con- 
tain in  the  sap  a  considerable  quantity  of  vegetable  casein,  (cheese)  precipi- 
table  by  acids.  This  constituent  i  did  not  observe  in  my  previous  researches, 
it  v/ould  thus  appear  that,  from  the  influence  of  the  weather,  or,  generally 
speaking,  from  atmospheric  causes,  a  part  of  the  vegetable  albumen  which 
prevails  in  the  potato  has  become  converted  into  vegetable  casein.  The 
great  instability  of  this  last  substance  is  well  known  ;  hence  the  facility  with 
which  the  potato  containing  it  undergoes  putrefaction.  Any  injury  to  health 
from  the  use  of  these  potatoes  is  out  of  the  question,  and  nowhere  in  Ger- 
many has  such  an  effect  been  observed.  In  the  diseased  potato  no  solanin 
can  be  discovered.  It  may  be  of  some  use  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
diseased  potatoes  may  easily,  and  at  little  expense,  be  preserved  for  a  length 
of  time,  and  afterwards  employed  in  various  ways,  by  cutting  them  into 
slices  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  immersing  them  in  water 
containing  from  two  to  three  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid.  After  twenty-four 
or  thirty-six  hours,  the  acid  liquor  may  be  drawn  off,  and  all  remains  of  it 
washed  away  by  steeping  in  successive  portions  of  fresh  water.  Treated 
in  this  manner,  the  potatoes  are  easily  dried.  The  pieces  are  white  and  of 
little  weight,  and  can  be  ground  to  flour  and  baked  into  bread  along  with 
the  flour  of  wheat.  I  think  it  probable  that  the  diseased  potatoes,  after  be- 
ing sliced  and  kept  for  some  time  in  contact  with  weak  sulphuric  acid,  so 
as  to  be  penetrated  by  the  acid,  may  be  preserved  in  (hat  state  in  pits.  But 
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further  experiments  are  necessary  to  determine  this.    l£  is  certain,  how^ 
Qver,  that  dihite  sulphuric  acid  stops  the  progress  of  putrefaction. 
GiESSENj  November  5. 


From  the  Gardeners'  Ckroaicle  of  Nuveraber  i&. 
CAUSE  OF  POTATO  FAILURE. 

The  cause  of  this  disease  appears  to  depend  partiy  upon  too  gre^c  aa 
amount  of  moisture,  and  partly  on  too  copious  a  supply  of  manure  to  the 
soil :  both  induce  too  rapid  a  growth  of  the  tubers,  which  renders  the  for- 
,  mation  of  a  strong  and  durable  cellular  membrane  impossible.  Moreover, 
all  the  potatoes  which  have  experienced  tiie  cell  rot  contain  a  much  larger 
amount  of  aqueous  constituents  than  the  sound  ones. 

It  may  be  expected  that  the  disease  of  the  tubers  which  are  laid  up  for 
winter  store  will  extend  itself  and  finally  destroy  them,  if  care  be  not  taken 
to  preserve  them  in  a  dry  place,  whereby  a  portion  of  the  excess  of  mois- 
ture  may  be  removed.  The  author  has  found  that  the  disease  remains  sta- 
tionary when  they  are  dried ;  at  least,  at  the  end  of  several  weeks  it  kad 
not  attacked  the  neighboring  parts. 

PROFESSOR  KUTZING. 


From  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  November  29. 
ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  IN  ENGLAND. 

December  9. — The  first  annual  lecture  was  delivered  this  evening  in  the 
theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution,  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair.  The  subject  was,  the 
distemper  in  the  potato.  The  lecturer  commenced  by  making  some  general 
remarks  on  the  history  of  the  potato,  and  its  cultivation  in  this  and  the 
other  countries  of  Europe.  He  also  exhibited  diagrams  of  the  structure  of 
the  potato,  and  tables  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  tuber  in  its 
healthy  state.  He  then  described  the  nature  of  the  changes  which  took 
place  in  the  potato  under  the  influence  of  the  disease.  Much  had  been  said 
and  written  with  regard  to  the  source  of  the  disease ;  and  since  minute 
fungi  were  frequently  found  present  in  the  decayed  potatoes,  the  disease 
had  been  attributed  to  them  as  a  cause.  Some  potatoes,  apples,  and  other 
things  had  been  inoculated  with  the  sporules  of  the  fungus,  and  these  had 
become  diseased.  But  if  there  were  not  some  previous  disease  in  the  po- 
tato, how  was  it  that  some  potatoes  escaped  whilst  others  were  attacked  % 
The  disease  he  believed  arose  from  physical  or  chemical  causes.  It  was 
simply  a  decay  of  the  tissue  of  the  potato,  arising  from  the  union  of  the 
tissues  of  the  potato  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  When  a  decayed 
potato  was  examined,  it  was  found  that  the  diseased  spats  were  always 
found  in  the  region  of  the  tissue  called  spiral  vessels,  whose  function  it 
was  to  carry  air  into  the  tissue  of  the  potato.  The  reason  why  the  cells  en- 
tered into  this  decomposition  so  rapidly,  arose  from  a  constitutional  weak- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  cells  of  the  tuber.  This  decay  is  rapidly  spread 
from  one  cell  to  another,  aad  the  looser  the  tissue  the  more  rapid  the  de- 
cay.   By  grating  the  tissue  of  some  sound  potatoes,  and  exposing  it  to  the 
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atmosphere  of  the  lecture  room,  it  speedily  assumed  the  color  of  the  dis- 
eased potato.  The  cause  of  the  constitutional  weakness  in  the  cells  of  the 
tuber  was  undoubtedly  to  be  looked  for  in  the  weather. 

A  peculiar  weather  had  been  observed  over  the  whole  of  the  north  of 
Europe,  where  the  disease  had  been  observed,  as  well  as  in  America.  The 
disease  was  no  new  thing,  and  appeared  always  when  such  weather  oc- 
curred. At  the  time  the  plant  commenced  growing  there  was  very  warm 
and  mild  weather,  and  this  was  followed  by  cold  and  wet  weather.  The 
consequence  was,  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  tuber  contained  more  water  than 
usual,  in  previous  years,  an  aiialysis  of  the  potato  gave  on  an  average 
72  per  cent,  of  water  ;  by  analyses  which  he  had  made  this  year  of  healthy 
potatoes,  gave  from  72  to  75  per  cent,  of  water  ;  whilst  the  analyses  of  dis- 
eased potatoes  gave  as  much  as  80  per  cent,  of  water. 

Other  plants  contained  the  same  increase  of  water  constituents,  as  tur- 
nips ;  and  turnips  were  also  affected  with  the  same  disease.  Turnips  were 
not  so  generally  affected  as  potatoes,  on  account  of  their  nitrogenous  prin- 
ciples not  being  soluble,  as  those  of  the  potato  were.  The  disease,  then, 
was  a  consumption  of  the  potato,  arising  from  the  decay  of  its  particles  in 
combination  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  produced  by  the  state  of 
the  cellular  tissue  brought  on  by  the  v/eather.  It  arises  from  no  degenera- 
cy in  the  potato,  and  it  need  only  to  be  feared  from  a  repetition  of  the  same 
circumstances.  In  the  storing  and  preserving  the  potato,  one  great  fact 
should  be  borne  in  mind;  and  that  is,  that  the  decaying  particles  were 
capable  of  communicating  the  decay  to  the  sound  tissue.  Care,  then,  should 
be  freely  taken  that  they  be  freely  ventilated,  that  they  are  kept  dry  and 
cool,  and  that  there  is  absence  of  contact  of  the  potatoes. 

He  defended  the  du-eclions  given  by  the  Irish  commissioners  for  the 
storing  and  preserving  the  potatoes  as  those  best  adapted  for  obtaining  the 
object  in  view,  in  the  community  to  which  those  directions  were  addressed. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  seconded  by  P.  Pusey,  esq. 

December  10. — Lord  Portm.an  in  the  chair.  Dr.  Piayfair  commenced 
by  slating  that  the  object  of  the  lecture  this  evening  would  be  to  point  out 
the  mode  of  treating  the  potato  for  the  future ;  and  first,  with  regard  to 
planting.  He  recommended  that  the  potato  should  be  planted  immediatdy^ 
for  several  reasons.  First,  because  there  might  be  little  left  for  seed  in  the 
spring.  Second,  because  potatoes  planted  nov/  might  be  ready  for  use  at 
the  latter  end  of  May,  or  the  beginning  of  June.  Where  economy  of  seed 
was  not  necessary,  he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  plant  the  whole  tuber  of 
the  potato,  than  to  cut  it.  Where  economy  of  seed  v/as  necessary,  single 
buds  or  "  eyes of  the  potato  mijjht  be  removed  and  planted,  the  rest  of 
the  tuber  being  used  for  food.  With  regard  to  diseased  potatoes,  he  re- 
commended that  they  should  not  be  used  for  seed  where  sound  ones  could 
be  obtained  ;  but  where  these  could  not  be  got,  then  he  advised  (he  planting 
of  diseased  potatoes  rather  than  none  at  all.  There  was  no  prospect  of 
■obtaining  sound  potatoes  from  abroad  for  seed,  and  he  had  the  permission 
of  the  late  government  authorities  for  staling  that  thiS  was  the  result  of 
their  consular  returns.  If  he  were  right  in  his  views  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  potato  disease,  then  no  evil  can  arise  from  planting  potatoes 
in  the  same  soil  in  which  they  had  become  diseased.  The  fungus  theorists 
objected  to  planting  potatoes  in  the  same  soil;  but  he  had  shown  their  the- 
ory to  have  no  foundation  in  facts,   He  would  now  consider  how  the  bad 
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potatoes  might  be  used,  aiad  quoted  Bonjean's  experiments  to  show  that  no 
injurious  effect  was  produced  on  the  system  by  eating  them  cooked  ;  they 
might,  when  boiled,  be  safely  given  to  animals,  which  would  thrive  on 
them.  He  described  tiie  various  processes  of  procuring  the  starch  which 
had  been  brought  before  the  public,  and  pointed  out  the  fact,  that  in  pro- 
curing the  starch  only  one  of  the  alimentary  secretions  of  the  potato  was 
obtained — that  which  assisted  in  keeping  up  the  animal  heat.  The  nitro- 
genous portion  is  thus  lost.  The  plan  he  recommended,  by  which  these 
last  might  be  saved  to  a  great  extent,  was  to  grate  the  potato,  and  pour  wa- 
ter upon  it  till  no  more  soluble  matter  was  taken  up  :  the  remaining  insolu- 
ble substance  should  then  be  dried,  when  it  would  be  found  an  excellent 
meal  with  which  to  make  soups,  puddings,  bread,  and  other  articles  of  food. 
He  did  not  apprehend  a  scarcity  of  food,  but  he  wished  to  point  out  the 
fact  that  potatoes  contained  a  very  small  portion  of  nutritious  or  nitro^en- 
ized  matter;  and,  as  this  was  the  most  important  constituent  of  a  working- 
man's  diet,  he  had  drawn  up  a  table  of  the  comparative  expense  at  which 
various  articles  of  food  might  be  obtained,  which  contained  one  pound  of 
this  nitrogenous  matter : 


25  pounds  of  milk  contain 

one 

pound  of  protein  ; 

price  3s. 

6d. 

100  do 

turnips 

do 

do 

2s. 

9d. 

50  do 

potatoes 

do 

do 

2s. 

Id. 

50  do 

carrots 

do 

do 

2§, 

Id. 

4  do 

flesh 

do 

do 

2s. 

2d. 

9  do 

oatmeal 

do 

do 

\s. 

Ic/. 

7i  do 

barley  meal 

do 

do 

I5. 

2d. 

U  do 

bread 

do 

do 

Is. 

2d. 

7|  do 

flour 

do 

do 

Is. 

2d. 

34  do 

peas 

do 

do 

Id. 

3i  do 

beans 

do 

du 

6id, 

He  drew  attention  to  the  importance  of  cultivating  the  iegaminos;^  with 
such  plants  as  the  potato,  on  account  of  the  large  quantity  of  nitrogen 
they  contain.  In  conclusion,  he  hoped  the  present  bhght  would  direct  at- 
tention to  the  potatoes  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  lead  to  a  much  less  exten- 
sive dependence  on  them  as  food — a  dependence  of  which  they  were  un- 
worthy ;  and,  in  the  end,  this  dreaded  visitation  might  prove  a  national 
blessing. 


THE  POTATO  DISEASE  JN  FRANCE, 

The  extraordinary  disease  which  has  destroyed  the  potatoes  in  England 
has  extended  its  ravages  over  Belgium  and  the  north  of  France.  In  the 
latter  there  has  been  a  complete  panic  on  the  subject,  and,  according  to  a 
statement  in  one  of  the  Rouen  journals,  the  mayor  of  one  commune  ordered 
that  no  travellers  were  to  be  supplied  with  potatoes.  The  Central  Society 
of  Horticulture  for  the  department  of  the  Seine  Inferieure  deputed  a  com- 
mission to  visit  the  spots  around  Rouen  where  the  potato  is  cultivated. 
Immense  fields  were  found  entirely  destroyed.  In  all  the  neighboring  dis- 
tricts the  disease  was  found  to  be  prevalent.  In  fields  with  a  north  or  south 
aspect,  having  a  good  or  bad  situation,  in  all  sorts  of  soils — stiff  clayey^ 
light  sandy,  deep,  and  shallow — the  disease  is  the  same.    The  only  differ- 
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ence  is,  that  the  red  potatoes  are  less  affected  by  it  than  the  others.  The 
disease  begins  at  tfie  stalk  :  small  black  spots  make  their  appearance  ;  they 
increase,  and  spread,  and  multiply,  till  in  llie  end  they  cover  the  whole 
stalk.  It  begins  on  the  surface,  and  soon  sinks  beneath  it;  the  vessels  of 
the  plant  then  take  up  the  virus — it  descends  with  the  juices,  and  destroys 
the  texture  of  the  plant.  The  stalks  dry  and  wither.  The  leaves  die 
the  last.  The  virus  being  carried  to  the  tubers  of  the  descending  sap, 
small  black  spots  appear  m  the  middle  of  the  potato  ;  they  enlaro^e  and 
spread.  When  the  disease  reaches  tlieskin,  the  starch  or  pulp  decomposes 
and  becomes  dry,  hard,  and  black.  The  skin  breaks  ;  decomposition  is 
then  complete,  and  the  potato  is  rotten.  It  is  supposed  that  the  cold  nights 
and  the  rain  have  caused  this  disease.  The  stalks  look  as  if  they  had  been 
frozen.  The  commission  learnt  that  the  peasants  have  given  these  diseased 
potatoes  to  their  cattle  without  causing  them  any  injury.  The  commis- 
sioners, therefore,  had  some  of  those  which  were  just  spotted  boiled  for 
themselves,  and  partook  of  them  without  inconvenience.  The  amount  of 
the  crop  destroyed  in  the  north  of  France  is  estimated  at  one-fifth  of  the 
whole. — Rouen  'paper. 


The  potato  crops  have  failed  in  considerable  portions  of  the  provinces  of 
Antwerp  and  Brabant.  In  Limburg  and  Luxemburg  not  a  single  locality 
has  escaped  the  infection,  but  the  light  soils  have  less  suffered.  In  western 
Flanders  the  greater  portion  of  the  crop  is  lost,  and  in  eastern  Flanders 
only  one-fourth  of  the  spring  potatoes  and  nine-tenths  of  the  less  forward 
kind  can  be  used.  In  Hainault  the  devastation  has  been  very  extensive ; 
and  in  all  parts  of  the  provinces  of  Liege  and  Namur  the  disease  has  raged 
more  or  less.  In  fact,  it  may  be  broadly  asserted  that  the  potato  crops  have 
all  but  universally  failed  here. — Mark  Lmie  Exj)res8. 


THE  POTATO  CROP  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

Accounts  from  Stenay,  on  the  Meuse,  state  that  the  disease  with  which, 
the  potato  crops  have  been  attacked  in  French  Flanders  and  Belgium  has 
extended  to  that  country.  The  tubercles,  the  stalks  of  which  are  speckled, 
prove  to  be  completely  soft  and  full  of  water,  and  are  unfit  for  food.  The 
Gazette^  of  Metz,  also  announces  that  the  contagion  has  affected  several 
communes  round  Sarreguemines,  in  which  the  damage  is  greatest  in  the 
strong  wet  lands.  Here  the  potatoes  are  so  deleterious  that  they  cannot  be 
given  with  safety  even  to  cattle.  This  scourge  has  fallen  upon  the  districts 
of  Sarrelouis  and  Leybach,  insomuch  that  petitions  have  been  presented 
to  the  Prussian  government  for  a  suspension  of  all  distillation  from  pota- 
toes.— Mark  Lane  Express. 


THE  POTATO  CROP  IN  DENMAPJC. 


We  have  accounts  from  Copenhagen,  which  state  that  the  disease  in  the 
potatoes  is  spreading  more  and  more  in  Denmark,  as  in  Funen,  Loiland, 
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Falster,  and  likewise  Sealand ;  especially  in  Amak,  near  Copenhagen.  It 
has  likewise  appeared  in  the  Dtichy.  It  is  stated  that  the  disease  is  be- 
ginning to  show  itself  in  Sweden  ;  and  as  the  crops,  particularly  of  the 
latter  kinds,  are  more  backward  than  in  the  Netherlands,  it  is  feared  that 
the  disease  may  spread  wider.  It  will,  therefore,  be  advisable  to  take  meas- 
ures, in  the  discharging  of  cargoes  from  that  country,  to  ascertain  the  qual- 
ity/ of  the  potatoes. — Dutch  paper. 

  f 


THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

Paris  Academe/  of  Scie?ices :  sitting  of  September  15. — Several  com- 
munications were  received  relative  to  the  disease  which  has  this  year 
manifested  itself  in  the  potato.  The  writers  who  treat  on  this  subjectj 
scientifically,  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  whether  the  disease  is  the  result 
of  the  invasion  of  a  parasitical  mushroom,  or  solely  attributable  to  the  ua- 
favorable  nature  of  the  season.  One  writer  thinks  that  the  parasitical  in- 
vasion alluded  to  is  common  to  the  potato,  and  that  it  has  been  developed 
more  extensively  by  the  coldness  and  dampness  of  the  summer.  With 
due  deference  to  the  scientific  gentlemen  who  have  turned  their  attention  to 
the  visitation,  v^^e  beg  to  observe  that  it  is  comparatively  of  little  import- 
ance whether  the  disease  have  one  origin  or  the  other.  The  great  ques- 
tions to  be  considered,  are,  first,  whether  the  diseased  potato  is,  as  people 
suppose,  generally  poisonous,  or  in  any  way  injurious  to  health  ;  secondly, 
whether,  supposing  this  not  to  be  the  case,  the  disease  has  deprived  the 
tubercle  oi  its  nutritive  properties  ;  and,  thirdly,  whether  these  diseased  po- 
tatoes can  be  used  as  seed  for  the  next  years  crop.  M.  Philippon  and  M. 
Pouchet  say  that  they  have  eaten  potatoes  in  their  diseased  slate,  without 
suffering  from  them  in  any  way.  This  is  tranquilizing  news  ;  but  these 
gentlemen  do  not  tell  us  to  what  extent  the  potatoes  which  they  ate  were 
diseased,  or  whether,  supposing  that  the  diseased  potato  is  not  poisonous,  it 
has  not  in  its  aftected  parts  lost  all  its  farinaceous  character.  We  have  ex- 
amined diseased  potatoes  of  the  present  year  in  all  the  stages  of  the  disease, 
and  have  eaten  some  of  those  which  were  least  infected — first,  however, 
removing  all  the  unsound  parts  with  a  knife— and  certainly  we  did  not  ex- 
perience any  ill  effects.  This  shows  that  the  malady  has  only  invaded  such 
parts  of  the  tubercle  as  give  evidence  of  its  existence ;  and  there  cannot 
be  the  least  doubt  that  such  parts  as  remain  sound  are  fit  for  food,  whether 
for  man  or  beast.  As  to  the  diseased  parts,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  they  are  wholly  unfit  for  food,  whether  they  be  poisonous  or  not,  for 
they  can  have  no  nutrition  whatever.  As  to  whether  the  diseased  potatoes 
may  be  safely  used  as  seed  for  the  next  crops,  we  do  not  think  it  requires 
much  science  to  give  an  answer.  If  any  part  of  the  potato  remain  un- 
sound, it  may  germinate,  and  produce  as  good  stock  as  that  from  a  potato 
that  is  not  diseased  ;  and  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  diseased  portion 
should  have  the  power  of  propagation,  for  it  is  a  mass  of  putrid  matter  ; 
but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  malady  will  not  continue  its  ravages 
between  this  time  and  the  period  for  planting,  and  so  deprive  th.e  tubercle 
of  all  power  of  propagation. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  OP  AGRICULTURE  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF 
GRONINGEN,  ON  THE  DISEASE  AFFECTING  THE  POTATO  IN  THE 
NETHERLANDS. 

1.  Causes  and  nature  of  the  disease. 

The  aofricultnral  commission  is  of  opinion  that  the  disease  is  not  occa- 
sioned bv  any  direct  cause,  but  rather  that  various  circumstances  have  com- 
bined to  "give  the  disease  this  year  an  extraordinary  impulse,  it  being,  ia 
the  opinion  of  many  scientific  persons,  not  a  new  scourge. 

The  primary  cause  may  be  attributed  to  the  extremely  wet  summer  of 
1845,  and  to  the  heavy  rains  which  fell  at  the  moment  of  the  formation  of 
the  tubers.  It  is  probably  owing  to  this  circum.stance  that  many  plants  did 
not  germinate.  In  the  second  place,  the  commission  is  of  opinion  that  the 
growers  do  not  sufficiently  attend  to  the  preservation  of  the  potatoes  used 
as  plants,  so  as  to  keep  them  from  ail  damp.  It  is  also  very  probable  that 
the  intense  cold  in  the  month  of  March  much  injured  the  tubers. 

The  more  direct  causes  are  probably  as  follows  : 

1.  The  too  rapid  development  of  the  plants  this  year.  It  is  v/ell  known 
that  those  plants  which  spring  up  too  quickly,  and  the  grain  sown  on  an 
over-manured  soil,  are  sribject  to  such  diseases  as  ergot  for  rye  and  other 
cereal  j^rains,  and  rust  for  wheat,  and  the  presence  of  cryptosfamous  plants. 

2.  The  intense  heat  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  1845,  and  which 
amounted  on  the  13th  of  June  to  87°  Fahrenheit,  on  the  3d  July  to  87^° 
and  on  the  7th  of  July  to  91^°,  necessarily  had  the  eifect  of  drying  up  the 
ground  excessively ;  and  the"  rain  which  fell  at  intervals  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  hot  weather,  and  was  soaked  in,  had  the  effect  of  scorching, 
as  it  were,  those  plants  and  potatoes  which,  not  being  very  deeply  planted, 
were  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  heated  water. 

3.  This  intense  heat  was  succeeded  by  cold  and  rainy  weather,  which 
lasted  from  the  15th  of  .luly  to  the  end  of  the  month  of  August.  This 
damp  weather,  and  the  total  absence  of  the  vivifying  rays  of  the  sun,  caused 
a  kind  of  rottenness  among  the  pithy  plants,  and  especially  developed  the 
cryptooramous  plants. 

4.  On  the  21.st  and  22d  of  July,  an  extraordinary  fog  was  perceived  in 
many  places,  which  spread  a  disgusting  smell.  Soon  afterwards,  on  the 
28th  of  July,  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease  were  discovered  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Groniugen  and  North  Brabant;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
this  fog,  which  was  epidemical,  was  intimitely  connected  with  the  disease. 

According  to  all  the  experiments  and  descriptions  made  of  the  disease,  it 
appears  that  it  commences  on  the  upper  part,  and  then  attacks  successively 
the  leaf,  the  stalk,  and  the  tuber.  This  is  fully  confirmed  by  an  experi- 
ment made  at  Groningen  As  it  is  the  upper  part  of  the  stalk  v/hich  is  gen> 
erally  first  attacked,  it  is  probable  that  the  disease  originates  in  the  leaves, 
descends  the  stalk  by  means  of  the  peel,  and  then  communicates  with  the 
part  below  the  ground. 

5.  On  the  leaves  spots  have  been  perceived,  and  also  a  kind  of  fungus 
described  in  the  work  of  MM.  Maleschott  and  Beaumhauer,  and  clashed  by 
M.  de  Martins  among  the  Fasisporium  >Solani  These  fungi  are  similar 
m  every  respect  to  those  drawn  by  the  above  gentlemen. 

It  is  very  probable,  then,  that  the  above  enumerated  circum.stances  have 
been  the  simultaneous  causes  of  the  plant  rotting,  and  of  the  fungi  which 
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are  observed  thereon.  It  uofortimately  happens  that  these  fungi,  which 
are  extremely  minute,  are  quickly  propagated  to  an  inconceivable  extent, 
favored  by  the  dan:ipness  of  the  aimosphere. 

But  the  principal  cause,  or  rather  the  character  of  the  disease,  is  a  kind 
of  gangrene  or  mouldiness  in  the  leaf,  which  occasions  a  very  hurtful  and 
even  mortal  decay  to  the  plant.  The  dangerous  influence  of  the  eryptoga- 
mous  plants  has  long  since  been  shown  by  the  example  of  the  rust  (uredo 
Tubigo )  in  corn. 

As  soon  as  the  rust  spot  develops  itself  on  the  leaf  of  the  wheat  or  oak 
plant,  it  is  observed  that  the  leaf  turns  yellow,  and  withers  at  the  spot  where 
the  rust  shows  itself. 

No  traces  of  the  fungi  have  been  found  in  the  interior  of  the  stalk  or  in 
the  tuber.  The  com  mission,  therefore,  considers  that  the  disease  of  these 
parts  results  from  that  of  the  leaf. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  disease  has  long  existed  in  this  country,  hnt 
it  has  never  hitherto  sufficiently  developed  itself  to  attract  serious  attention. 
Having  been  fed  for  two  years  by  a  moist  temperature,  it  has  increased  this 
year  to  a  frio;htful  extent,  and  become  a  real  calamity.  The  commission  is, 
however,  of  opinion  that  the  disease,  as  now  known  to  us,  has  never  been 
treated  of  by  naturalists.  At  any  rate,  it  is  far  from  resembling  the  cancer 
described  by  De  Martins,  or  the  scurf  of  potatoes,  as  these  two  diseases- 
arise  in  the  lubsr,  and  not  in  the  leaves. 

2.  Remedies  for  the  disease. 

The  disease  itself,  its  character,  and  causes,  having  now  been  sufficiently 
considered,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  remedies  for  the  disease,  of  which 
the  commission  points  out  three  different  kinds  : 

I.  A  means  u'hich,  unfortuoately,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  adopt  at  pleas- 
me — that  is,  a  drier  atmosphere  ;  for  if  it  be  damp  that  has  caused  the 
mouldiness  of  the  leaves,  and  has  propatrated  it  among  the  plants,  it  follows 
that  dry  v/eather  would  put  a  stop  to  the  ravages  of  ihe  disease,  and  even 
lesult  in  entirely  destroying  it. 

This  observation  applies  to  the  measures  which  science  raay  propose, 
now  that  the  disease  has  probably  reached  its  period. 

II.  To  prevent  the  return  of  the  disease,  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  fol- 
lowing  precautions : 

1.  To  leave  the  potatoes  in  the  ground  until  very  dry  weather  occurs.. 
Experim.ents  having  shown  that  their  decay  is  accelerated  by  being  taken 
up,  it  is  advisable  to  leave  them  in  the  ground  at  first,  in  order  to  get  dried, 
and  afterwards  to  lay  them  out  over  the  field.  This  would  have  the  double 
advantage  of  rendering  the  vegetable  more  wliolesome,  and  of  preserv- 
ing it. 

2.  The  following  applies  especially  to  those  potatoes  to  be  used  as  seed 
lor  next  year.  It  is  necessary  to  beware  of  planting  those  plants  which 
have  been  attacked  by  the  disease.  They  must  be  carefully  chosen  from 
those  whose  stalks  have  not  been  attacked,  ai:d  placed  in  a  situation  free 
from  the  slightest  damp.  As  the  disease  has  been  less  severe  in  o^ravelly 
than  in  clayey  soils,  the  tul')ers  should  be  chosen  from  those  gravelly  soils 
where  the  disease  has  not  penetrated. 

3.  The  withered  leaves  of  diseased  potatoes,  which  are  of  no  value, 
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should  be  immediately  burnt ;  the  same  should  be  done  with  the  rotten 
potatoes,  which  caimot  be  of  any  use.    Nothing  should  remain  of  them. 

4.  It  is  necessary  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  planting  potatoes  in  the 
same  spots  where  they  have  been  planted  this  year,  for  it  is  most  probable 
that  seeds  of  the  fungi  have  remained  in  these  places,  and  there  would  be 
great  risk  of  the  ensuing  crop  being  similarly  attacked.  It  is  also  necessary 
to  manure  the  land  with  lime  after  the  ]^otatoes  have  been  taken  up,  and 
then  to  clear  it ;  and  if  the  land  be  employed  fur  produce  which  need  not 
be  planted  before  winter,  it  is  better  not  to  harrow  it,  and  so  allow  the  air 
and  cold  to  penetrate  it.  In  the  spring  the  lime  manure  should  be  renewed 
as  much  as  possible,  and  the  land  may  be  watered  with  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  one  part  of  sulphur  to  100  of  water. 

5.  Next  year  the  potatoes  should  be  planted  in  dry  land  ;  all  damp  places 
should  be  avoided,  even  places  shaded  by  houses  or  trees.  It  is  once  more 
repeated  that  great  care  should  be  used  in  selecting  the  tubers,  and  they 
should  be  planted  at  a  little  distance  from  each  other,  so  that  the  earth 
round  each  plant  may  be  raised^  that  the  air  may  penetrate  everywhere. 

p.  The  commission  does  not  agree  with  those  naturalists  who  think  that 
the  origin  of  the  disease  may  be  attributed  to  the  race  of  potatoes  having 
gradually  deteriorated,  owing  to  their  being  seldom  reproduced  in  fresh 
soil.  The  report  mentions  that  in  the  commune  of  the  Marum,  (province 
of  Groningen,)  among  other  instances  is  to  be  seen  a  field  of  potatoes,  the 
produce  of  only  three  years'  culture,  equally  attacked  by  the  disease  ;  and 
an  infinite  number  of  similar  cases  prove  incontestably  that  the  potato  has 
not  degenerated.  However,  the  commission  recommends  that  fresh  seed 
should  be  employed  this  year  ;  for  it  will  then,  at  any  rate,  be  certain  that  it 
has  not  been  attacked  by  this  scouro;e. 

III.  If,  notwithstanding  every  effort,  the  disease  should  again  break  out 
next  year,  the  moment  Ihe  first  symptoms  of  it  are  perceived,  the  first 
leaves  that  turn  yellow  should  be  taken  off  and  burnt,  or  the  entire  field 
should  be  watered  towards  evening  with  lime  water,  or,  still  better,  with 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  so  as  to  destroy  the  seeds  of  the  cryptogamus  fungi ; 
sulphuric  acid,  moreover,  prevents  rotting,  and,  when  prepared  as  above 
directed,  can  do  no  injury  to  the  plants  themselves. 

3.  Use  to  be  made  of  the  diseased  potatoes. 

Those  potatoes  which  have  been  attacked  by  the  disease  appear  not  to 
be  prejudicial  to  health,  when  taken  in  moderate  quantities.  The  commis- 
sion has  consulted  veterinary  surgeons  as  to  whether  the  potatoes  can  be 
employed  without  danger,  to  feed  cattle.  Their  reply  was  in  the  affirma- 
tive. It  has  been  proved,  moreover,  that  pigs  have  eaten  the  diseased  pota- 
toes without  death  ensuing.  The  commission  is,  however,  of  opinion  that 
they  should  be  cooked  beforehand. 

Man  may  likewise  make  use  of  the  diseased  potatoes,  but  must  carefully 
remove  the  brov/n  spots  which  caused  the  disease.  It  has  also  been  shown 
by  experiments,  that  potatoes  which  have  remained  untainted  on  the  same 
plant  where  there  are  spoiled  tubers  may  be  eaten  without  hesitation.  It 
is  almoit  useless  to  remark  that  potatoes  which  are  completely  rotten  are 
hurtful  not  only  toman  but  to  cattle,  and  too  frequent  use  of  spoiled  pota- 
toes is  equally  dangerous  to  those  who  make  their  sole  food  of  them.  Dr. 
Westerhoff  remarked,  that  in  the  commune  of  Warlfum  (province  of  Gron« 
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ingen)  those  persons  who  made  use  of  spoiled  potatoes  experienced  pains 
in  the  stomach,  and  nausea,  followed  by  vomiting,  after  eating  them. 

It  has  also  been  perceived  that  sheep  have  been  made  severely  ill  by 
eating  attacked  potatoes,  though  they  were  soon  cured  by  a  change  of  food. 

As  to  the  means  to  be  employed  to  prevent  the  baneful  influence  that 
may  be  exerted  on  the  health  of  man  by  eating  the  diseased  potatoes,  the 
commission  proposes  to  make  this  the  subject  of  another  inquiry.  In  the 
meantime  it  advises  that  as  much  use  as  possible  should  be  made  of  the 
fecula  of  potatoes. 


From  the  London  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Nov.  29. 
POTATO  DISEASE  IN  BAVARIA. 

This  is  fortunately  not  very  common  in  our  part  of  the  continent.  I  do 
not  think  we  have  yet  lost  more  than  the  tenth  or  twelfth  of  the  crop.  It  is 
everywhere  more  observed  in  wet,  heavy  land,  than  in  such  as  is  dry  and 
sandy,  or  chalky. 

It  is  distinguished  from,  the  di  sease  that  attacked  us  in  1842,  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  infected  potatoes  run  into  a  state  of  putrefaction^ 
hy  the  absence  of  any  evident  fungus  spawn  or  mycelium,  and  by  the  ob- 
literation of  the  membrane  of  the  cells  before  any  diseased  action  is  visible 
in  the  starch  grains.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  is  the  extraordinary 
season,  combined  with  the  negligence  of  our  cultivators,  and  their  bad 
■treatment  of  the  plant,  that  have  caused  us  to  be  visited  with  this  calam- 
ity. 1  cannot  believe  that  any  parasitical  fungus  has  produced  any  such, 
mischief.  This  year  the  parasite  aecidinm  columnare  has  done  great 
mischief  to  the  spruce  fir  trees  on  our  Alps.  The  trees  have  been  much 
weakened  by  the  loss  of  the  leaves  of  1844  and  1845,  which  v/ere  loaded 
with  the  parasite;  but  leaves  of  a  greater  age  have  not  been  touched.  The 
young  leaves  had  assumed  a  dull  yeliow  color  before  they  were  attacked, 
and  this  disease,  which  was  the  precursor  of  the  fungus,  was  no  doubt 
caused  by  the  long  duration  of  an  extraordinary  lodgement  of  snow  during 
the  past  winter,  and  by  sudden  changes  of  teo^perature  (as  much  as  from 
30°  to  5°  R.  in  three  days)  during  the  sum.mer.  Je  n^awie  pas  a  vou 
des  revenants  dans  la  ncdureP 

ZUCOARINI. 

Munich. 


POTATOES  FROM  SEED. 
[Made  public  by  order  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.] 

The  disease  in  potatoes,  which  has  this  year  appeared  in  many  parts,  has. 
Tendered  it  necessary  to  raise  thern  from  seed  ;  but  as  the  old  method  re-- 
quired  several  years  to  produce  tuht  rs  of  a  sufficient  size,  it  is  little  prac- 
tised. 

Zander,  Count  ArdiuVs  ^'ardener  at  Boitz^'uburg,  (in  Mecklenburg,)  has 
succeeded  in  producing  a  :i:ood  crop  of  potatoes  from  seed  the  same  year  it. 
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was  sown,  and  as  large  as  those  from  sets,  and  those  seedling  potatoes  are 
entirely  free  from  disease.  His  plan  is  as  follows  :  He  gathers  the  apples 
before  the  frost  sets  in,  (according  to  others,  a  shght  frost  does  not  injure 
them,)  and  keeps  them  in  a  dry  place  till  the  end  of  January.  The  apples 
are  then  crushed  with  the  hand  into  a  vessel,  where  they  lie  from  six  to 
eight  days  to  rot,  that  the  seeds  may  be  easily  separated  from  the  pulp. 
Water  is  then  poured  on,  and  the  seed  is  washed  and  dried  like  cucumber 
seed,  and  put  away  in  a  dry  place.  At  the  end  of  March,  or  beginning  of 
April,  the  seed  is  sown  in  a  hot  bed,  and  treated  much  the  same  as  other 
culinary  plants.  Jf  there  is  a  convenient  place  for  a  hot  bed  near  a  wall  or 
house,  exposed  to  the  sun,  glass  is  not  necessary.  The  plants  may  be  treat- 
ed Hke  tuberous  plants  ;  but  as  they  are  very  susceptible  of  frost  at  night, 
they  should  be  covered  with  straw  or  boards,  which  can  easily  be  done,  as 
the  bed  is  surrounded  with  boards  set  in  the  ground,  upon  which  the  cov- 
ering can  be  laid  without  injuring  the  plants.  In  May,  if  the  plants  are 
well  grown,  they  can  be  planted  out  in  a  light  soil  about  the  usual  distance 
that  sets  are  planted.  "Zander  this  year  sowed  early  potato  seed  on  the 
11th  April,  and  planted  them  out  on  the  26th  May;  and  here  we  may 
remark  that  vegetation  is  14  days  later  in  Boitzenburg  than  in  Berlin. 

The  plants  produced  from  1  to  1^  gallon  (metzen)  of  tubers.  One  plant 
even  produced  280  tubers.  There  were  of  course  a  great  many  small  tu- 
bers among  them,  yet  the  produce  of  large  ones  was,  on  the  whole,  equal  to 
the  produce  from  sets.  As  Zander  has  followed  this  plaa  for  five  years,  he 
was  able  this  year  to  give  seed  to  several  gentlemen's  gardeners  and  labor- 
ers. The  potatoes  raised  by  them  have  all  been  healthy,  while  the  disease 
was  everywhere,  and  even  in  the  neighborhood.  The  result  of  this  experi- 
ment deserves  to  be  widely  spread,  that  the  people  may  still  preserve  the 
apples  for  next  year.  The  space  of  half  a  square  rood  of  land  (7  feet)  is 
sufficient  to  raise  enough  to  plant  one  acre,  so  that  it  will  be  useful  for  small 
farmers  v/ho  plant  just  enough  for  themselves. — Preussische  Zeitung. 


From  the  New  York  Farmer  and  Mechanic, 
The  following  communication  was  read  before  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Farmers'  Club,  and  communicated  to  the  Farmer  and  Mechanic  : 

AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  WET  AND  DRY  ROT  IN  POTATOES. 

EY  FRANCIS  AUGUSTUS  PINCKERT  WEIMER. 

I 

The  crops  of  potatoes  in  mountainous  districts  are  found  to  be  invaria- 
bly of  better  quality,  and  larger  in  quantity,  than  those  raised  elsewhere. 

In  former  years  only  sins^le  potatoes  have  rotted  here  and  there ;  still  it 
is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  the  malignant  and  destructive  potato 
rot  has  commenced. 

Extent  of  this  disease. — In  Bohemia,  believed  to  proceed  from  insects  ; 
in  Saxony,  in  Russia,  especially  in  Pomerania,  Silesia,  Westphalia,  and 
Rhenish  Prussia,  in  the  mountainous  country  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  loss  of 
half  the  crops. 

In  Arnsburg,  in  1S40,  potatoes  cut  and  planted  rotted  in  the  £:round.  In 
1839,  whole  ones  did  not  germinate.    The  rot  not  owing  to  dry  weather. 
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Iq  Bavaria  potatoes  rot  sooner  than  they  did  six  years  ago.  Those  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Rhine  being  planted,  they  were  no  better.  In  Austria 
and  Prussia,  particularly  in  Gera,  this  disease  exists.  In  some  fields  not 
half  of  those  planted  germinated.  In  the  midst  of  all  these,  we  were  de- 
lighted  to  see  the  fields  of  Vo?i  Meutch,  with  fine  luxuriant  crops  of  pota- 
toes, owing  to  the  rational  mode  of  cultivation. 

Many  tenants  who  had  raised  several  hundred  pecks  of  potatoes  now  had 
but  twenty  or  thirty  pecks. 

In  Hesse  and  Nassau,  Mechlenburg  and  Anhalt,  the  crops  of  1842  were 
very  diseased. 

In  17S0  and  1782  there  was  a  potato  disease,  but  only  of  the  stems  and 
leaves. 

In  England  and  France  the  disease  is  complained  of  greatly. 

In  Denmark,  in  Sweden,  and  in  Norway,  it  is  found. 

In  the  Russian  provinces  on  the  Baltic  it  appeared  in  1843,  and  the  seed 
potatoes  procured  from  a  distance  suffered  as  well  as  the  native  seed. 

This  disease  shows  itself  by  perfectly  obliterating  the  whole  interned 
organic  structure  of  the  potato  plant.  It  is  of  two  kinds — the  icet  and  the 
dry  rot. 

Professor  Kohlert,  of  Prague,  terms  the  dry  rot  a  cold comhusiion.  They 
have  white  spots  on  them  called  combustion  spots. 

In  Nassau,  the  potatoes,  after  digging,  show  on  their  outside  brownish 
red  spots.  After  being  in  the  cellar  some  time,  they  become  spongy,  cavi- 
ties commence  in  them,  and  a  very  bad  smell. 

In  Saxony,  they  say  the  spots  were  black,  and  they  term  them  corruption 
spots. 

Kleeman  says  the  dry  rot  does  not  always  affect  all  the  potatoes  in  the 
same  field  at  the  same  time,  or  same  extent ;  that  the  eyes  are  first  affected. 
In  1841  he  first  observed  numerous  brown  or  black  spots  on  them,  called 
stagnation  s-pots. 

Kohlert  says  the  wet  rot  causes  the  potato  to  become  spongy,  moist ;  and, 
being  compressed,  resemble  rotten  cheese,  and  also  have  a  putrefying 
smell ;  and  such  ones  infect  sound  potatoes  in  contact  with  them. 

In  Thuringia,  potatoes  had  the  wet  rot.  Formerly  they  had  been  injured 
much  by  worms.  A  field  which  had  never  before  been  planted  with  pota- 
toes showed  the  same  disease. 


DISEASE  OF  THE  POTATO. 

[Translated  by  H.  Meigs,  esq.,  Secretary  of  tlae  New  York  Farmers'  Club,  from  the  Annales 
de  la  Societe  Royal  d'Horticulture  de  Paris,  JN'ovember,  1845.] 

Note  by  M.  Payen  on  the  special  affection  of  potatoes  in  1845  . 

Progress  of  the  disease. — This  special  affection  of  the  potatoes  has  ex- 
tended from  Germany  to  Belgium  and  to  Great  Britain,  and  afterwards  to 
France,  where  it  has  spread  by  degrees  in  the  departments  of  the  north, 
northwest,  centre,  south  and  east,  moving  step  by  step,  attacking  all  varie- 
ties of  soil,  situation,  exposure — sparing  here  and  there  spaces  of  more  or 
less  extent,  or  circumscribed  in  the  midst  of  diseased  fields. 

In  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  we  hare  generally  remarked  varieties  of 
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potatoes  ripening  very  rapidly,  some  later  escapin,?  the  evil.  Dry,  sandy, 
sloping  soils,  open  to  the  south,  may  be  little  or  not  at  all  diseased. 

Cames. — x\ll  observers  agree  in  acknowledging  the  influence  of  extra- 
ordinary weather  :  cold  in  a  very  wet  summer — intervals  of  great  heat  and 
storm.  J 

The  luxuriant  growth  of  the  potato  stalks  promised  a  great  crop  ;  but  the 
tissues  having  pores  thus  widely  opened,  distended  with  the  wet  which  the 
plant  could  not  exhale,  were  easily  dislocated  by  sudden  cold,  and  more 
generally  in  this  condition  they  received  the  germs  of  the  cryptogamid, 
whose  sporules  penetrated  through  the  conduits  of  the  stalks,  so  full  of 
liquid,  to  the  tubers.  We  conclude  that  the  disease  consists  in  the  develop- 
ment of  cryptogamous  vegetation  from  sporules,  introduced  into  the  potato 
through  the  stalks.  This  parasite  vegetation  often  attacks  only  those  pota- 
toes  nearest  to  the  bottom  of  the  stalk,  sparing  almost  always  those  potatoes 
wliich  are  second  or  third  in  growth  on  the  roots  of  the  plant. 

^rhis  cryptogamous  vegetation  and  the  diseased  potatoes  are  then  attack- 
ed by  various  insects,  which  have  been  carefully  observed  and  described  by 
Messrs.  Rayer  and  Guerin  Pvlciieville.  Putrefaction  then  fills  the  tissues 
with  fungus,  and,  besides,  they  are  attacked  by  myriads  of  microscopic  ani- 
malculas,  which,  in  their  turn,  decay  and  add  their  ruins  to  the  putrefaction. 

One  rational  mode  of  preventing  this  disease  would  be  to  burn  the  potato 
stalks,  so  that  we  may  destroy  as  many  of  the  sporules  as  possible.  But 
many  would  still  escape.  Better  seasons  than  our  last  may  doubtless  sus- 
pend or  diminish  this  evil.  We  ought  to  plant  our  crops  of  potatoes  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  fields  where  they  were  diseased. 

We  ought  to  plant  them  on  dry,  sloping  lands,  rather  than  wet  and  low 
grounds.  We  ought  to  plant  such  potatoes  as  ripen  early.  We  ought  to 
plant  all  the  varieties  of  potatoes  from  fields  not  yet  diseased.  Lime  the 
potatoes  for  planting,  and  give  the  soil  some  lime.  Watch  the  growth  of 
the  potato  stalks,  and  as  soon  as  they  show  signs  of  disease  cut  off  the  stalks, 
take  them  away,  and  burn  them.  When  the  potatoes  are  approaching  ma< 
turity,  watch  the  leaves,  and  take  off  such  as  show  disease.  Whitewash 
with  quick  lime  (one  part  lime  to  twenty  parts  boiling  water)  the  walls  of 
the  cellar  where  you  store  the  potatoes. 

Lastly,  to  renew  from  the  seed  the  variety  of  potatoes  offers  the  best 
chance  for  the  amelioration  of  our  potatoes. 

Note  by  M.  Monnier,  of  Bovrg. — In  the  department  of  Ain,  potatoes 
were  not  diseased,  but  they  showed  a  precocious  and  unusual  maturity — 
«ome  three  weeks  earlier  than  common.  We  hoped  a  great  crop,  (about 
the  last  of  July  ;)  but  all  this  anticipated  maturity  paralyzed  the  growth  of 
the  potatoes,  so  that,  although  one  crop  was  good  as  to  the  quality,  yet  the 
potatoes  were  small  and  few  in  number. 


From  the  Fanners'  Cabinet,  February,  1846. 
DISEASE  IN  THE  POTATO. 

A  committee  was  ordered,  by  the  Philadelphia  Agricultural  Society,  some 
time  since,  to  collect  facts  and  materials  for  a  report  on  the  disease  of  the 
potato  now  prevailing.  As  a  part  of  their  action,  the  following  translation 
was  made,  at  their  desire,  of  a  paper  on  the  subject,  by  Professor  Von  Mar- 
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tins,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  scientific  men  of  Europe  ;  and  they  now 
pubUsh  it  as  a  part  of  the  report  that  they  intend  making  at  some  future 
time. 

The  potato  epidemic  of  last  year,  or  the  rot  and  scab  of  the  'potato^  described 
by  Dr.  C.  F.  Ph.  Von  Martins  :  Munich,  1842. 

Certain  diseases  of  the  potato  plant  have  been  observed  for  more  than 
eighty  years. 

Curl. — The  curl  has  been  observed  in  177^-79,  in  the  principality  of 
Goettingen,  and  was  described  first  in  1779.  The  so  called  white  table 
potato  was  almost  the  only  sort  attacked  at  first.  In  1780-90,  the  disease 
appeared  frequently  on  the  British  Isles,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been  first 
observed  in  Ireland,  whence  it  spread  over  England  and  Scotland.  John 
Holt  mentions  two  other  diseases,  as  having  appeared  contemporaneously 
with  the  curl,  viz  :  the  cancer,  which  appeared,  according  to  him,  chiefly  in 
wet  seasons  ;  and  the  scab,  which  appeared  to  be  produced  by  dry  seasons. 

In  Hanover,  the  curl  was  first  observed  by  Thaer,  in  1790,  and  in  the 
begmning  of  this  century  it  showed  itself  most  destructively  in  Southern 
Prussia,  since  which  time  it  has  shown  itself  at  different  places  in  Ger- 
many; nowhere,  however,  to  any  great  extent.  Putsche,  a  monographer 
of  the  potato,  gives  the  following  description  of  the  curl :  The  plants  at- 
tacked by  it  look  very  poor  ;  stem  of  a  brownish  green,  or  of  a  variegated 
color,  with  rubiginous  spots,  penetrating  into  its  pitli ;  leaves  rough,  wrin- 
kled, curled,  shrunk,  with  short  petioles,  covered  with  spots — some  of  a 
light  green,  others  of  a  yellowish  green  color.  The  pitl^'of  the  sick  plants 
is  often  found  rust  eaten,  as  it  were,  and  parched.  Early  in  the  fall  the 
plants  turn  yellow  and  perish.  The  few  tubers  found  are  of  a  bad  flavor, 
soapy,  and  hardly  eatable ;  leaving,  when  eaten,  a  feeling  of  scratching  in. 
the  throat.  The  very  skin  of  the  tubers  is  different  from  that  of  the  sound 
ones;  its  color  being  partly  brown,  partly  of  a  pale  yellow,  or  ofien  with 
both  colors  blended. 

Experience  has  shown  that  certain  varieties  of  potatoes  are  more  liable 
to  this  disease  than  others  ;  that  they  are  less  exposed  to  it  on  mountains 
lhan  in  the  level  country ;  that  the  round  and  oblong  red  varieties  are  more 
readily  attacked  by  it  "than  the  white  ones  ;  and  that  this  disease  is  propa- 
gated by  the  seed  potatoes,  and  does  not  disappear  before  the  fourth  or  fifth 
generation,  even  v/hen  the  plants  are  v/e!l  taken  care  of. 

Riist. — Another  disease,  which  is  mentioned  as  occurring  contempora- 
neously with  the  curl,  is  compared  by  Putsche  with  the  rust  of  the  grain. 
Accordino;  to  his  description,  small  rubiginous  spots  appear  on  the  leaves 
of  the  sick  potato  plants,  and,  spreading  gradually  further,  cover  finally  the 
whole  surface  of  the  leaves.  The  perspiration  of  the  leaves  being  im- 
peded, the  stems  become  parched  and  wither  ;  or,  where  this  latter  does  not 
take  place,  black  nobs  are  developed  in  the  tubers,  v/hich  are  harder  and 
more  stringy  than  the  rest  of  their  substance.  The  causes  of  this  disease 
are  unknown  ;  it  is  often  but  of  short  duration,  and  is  cured  by  a  gentle 
rain. 

Mr.  Harape  mentions  a  disease  of  the  potato  under  the  same  name  of  rust, 
where  the  tubers  show  spots  ot  the  colors  of  the  rust,  with  excoriations  here 
and  there.  This  disease  occurred  in  cold,  wet  summers,  when  fresh  dung 
had  been  brought  upon  the  soil 

Blue  pox. — Another  disease,  called  blue  pox^  or  blue  timior^  not  yet  ob- 
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served  by  Mr.  Martins  himself,  has  appeared  in  several  parts  of  the  king- 
dom of  Saxony,  and  in  the  Upper  Harz.  Accordino^  to  Mr.  Hampe's  de- 
scription, bhie  spots  and  risings  are  first  observed  on  the  skin  of  the  tubers  ; 
afterwards  a  dark  colored  texture,  similar  to  a  rhizomorpha,  (probably  the 
forerunner  of  a  ninshrooin,)  appears,  which  surrounds  the  tuber,  penetra- 
ting even  its  interior,  followed  by  blue  spots  and  streaks  in  the  heart  of  its 
substance. 

It  is  said  to  be  produced  by  an  improper  admixture  of  sawdust  and  pine- 
straw,  and  other  imperfectly  decomposed  organic  substances,  with  the  dung, 
Yery  wet  weather  causes,  then,  the  final  outbreak  of  tlie  disease. 

Rot. — The  disease  which"  has  lately  committed  so  great  ravages  in  the 
potato  crops  seems  to  be  the  same  tnat  was  described  first  in  1769,  by 
Gleditsch,  and  may  be  called  the  roL  In  Germany  it  has  been  called  "rot 
of  the  stem,"  "fruit  cancer,"  '-rot,  or  gangrene  of  the  tuber."  This  same 
disease  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  the  Saxon  Voigtland,  in  1783,  v/hen  the 
summer  was  very  hot  and  very  fog2:y.  It  was  described  in  1784,  by  Dr. 
Ackermann.  In  the  present  century  it  began  to  show  itself  first  epidemi- 
cally in  1830,  in  France  and  Germany — in  the  latter  country,  in  Rhenish 
Bavaria,  Northern  Bohemia,  Saxon  Mountains,  Erfurt,  Anhalt,  Silesia,  and 
Mektenburg — and  continued  increasing  in  intensity,  and  spreading  more 
and  more,  until  it  reached  its  height  in  1840. 

The  rot  may  be  designated  by  the  dry  and  the  moist  rot,  according  to  the 
degree  of  moisture  either  contained  in  the  tuber,  or  acting  from  without 
upon  it.  Symptoms  of  this  disease  are — the  potatoes  brought  home  to  the 
cellar,  and  the  seed  potatoes  when  laid  on  the  field,  get  rapidly  rotten ;  and 
the  latter  either  rot  before  the  leaves  have  sprouted,  or  they  produce  but 
small  and  scanty  lateral  tubers,  closely  attached  to  the  seed  potatoes,  of 
the  size  of  musket-bullets,  which  produce  but  very  slender  stems,  or  the 
plants  that  are  grown  from  them  are  but  meager  and  soon  droop' and 
wither.  At  any  rate,  but  few  small  and  weak  tubers  are  produced. 
These,  when  but  little  exposed  to  moisture,  appear  dry  and  hard,  of  a  con- 
sistency like  that  of  truffles,  and  unable  to  produce  any  eyes;  when 
brought  into  tlie  ground,  they  soon  rot  by  attracting  the  moisture  from  the 
ground.  Fields  that  suffer  much  from  this  disease  look  like  stubble  fields, 
where  potatoes,  left  here  and  there,  from  last  harvest,  have  sprouted.  The 
flowers  show  themselves  very  unequally  on  such  plants,  and  but  very  sel- 
dom produce  fruit. 

The  rot  seems  to  have  appeared  principally  in  those  parts  of  Germany 
where  a  denser  and  more  industrious  population  cultivate  the  potato  in  a 
more  rational,  but  also  more  refined  way,  and  chiefly  where  they  raise  their 
potatoes  not  by  laying  v/hole  tubers,  but  by  cutting  these  into  several  slices. 

Too  great  economy  in  planting  the  potato  seems,  therefore,  to  have  an 
essential  influence  on  producing  this  epidemical  disease.  The  two  forms 
of  mushrooms  that  are  observed  m.ost  frequently  in  potatoes  attacked  by  the 
rot,  are  set  by  Martius  under  the  genus  Fusisporium,  and  are  called  by  him 
Fsp.  Solani,  and  Psp.  sporotrickoides. 

Chemical  analysis. — Dr.  Andr.  Buchner,  jr.,  found,  on  a  chemical  analysis 
of  potatoes  infected  with  the  rot,  which  he  made  at  the  request  of  Dr. 
Martiiis,  that  no  new  substance  had  been  formed  in  them ;  they  contained 
a  considerable  quantity  of  amylum  in  cases  where  the  moist  rot  had  not 
shown  itself,  but  only  the  dry  one— and  its  quality  was  not  altered,  but  the 
albumen  had  disappeared  entirely ;  and  the  quantity  of  water,  of  which  the 
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sound  potatoes  contained  73.6  per  cent.,  had  been  reduced  in  the  diseased 
ones  to  less  than  the  half ;  i.  e.,  to  35.6  per  cent.  The  fibrin  in  them  was 
of  a  brownish  color,  and  in  part  already  mouldy. 

tScab. — There  appears  often  at  the  same  time  with  the  rot,  another  dis- 
ease,  less  injurious,  called  the  scab,  which  occurs,  however,  also  sporadi- 
cally, from  a  great  variety  of  external  causes.  As  far  as  it  is  known  ta 
Martins,  the  scab  produces  but  very  rarely  an  entire  alteration  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  seed  potatoes.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  rot  by  its  being 
merely  a  corruption  of  the  cellular  tissue,  that  lies  immediately  ander  the 
epidermis,  followed  by  the  generation  of  a  mushroom,  called  by  him  Pro- 
tomyces  tuberum  Solani,  and  by  the  destruction  of  the  epidermis.  The 
rot,  on  the  contrary,  infects  the  entire  substance  of  the  potato,  and  is  an 
induration  and  a  mouldiness  of  the  tuber.  Sometimes,  also,  the  tubers  that 
are  attacked  by  the  scab  pass  into  a  state  of  putrefaction,  or  produce  but 
feeble  stems,  with  fewer  tubers,  yet  far  less  frequently  than  those  attacked 
by  the  rot.  Dr.  Martins  has  not  been  able  to  determme  whether  the  scab 
and  the  rot  occur  together  on  one  and  the  same  field,  or  even  on  one  and 
the  same  plant. 

Causes  of  the  rot. — There  are  both  external  .and  internal  causes  of  the 
rot,  of  which  the  former  regard,  first,  the  preparation  of  the  seed  potatoes 
for  laying,  and  the  soil  wherein  to  plant  them ;  second,  the  state  of  the 
weather  ;  and,  third,  insects  wounding  the  plants.  The  internal  or  predis- 
posing causes  regard,  first,  the  peculiarities  of  the  different  sorts  of  potatoes  • 
second,  the  manner  of  treating  the  plant  on  the  field,  and  of  treating  the 
seed  potatoes  from  harvest  time  to  the  time  of  planting  them :  and,  third,  the 
way  of  laying  the  tubers,  and  of  treating  the  plant  till  its  maturity. 

Soil. — The  chemical  composition  and  the  degree  of  density  of  the  soil 
seem  to  have  the  greatest  influence  on  the  growth  of  the  potato.  In  its 
native  country  in  Peru  and  Chili,  it  grows  in  cold  mountain  regions,  and  in 
a  stony  soil,  that  is  rich  in  loam,  but  sufficiently  loose.  In  Europe  the  sandy 
soil  has  been  found  the  most  convenient.  The  rot  has  been  observed,  how- 
ever, on  all  kinds  of  soil,  comparatively  speaking  ;  however,  less  frequently 
on  a  light,  sandy,  loose  soil,  rich  in  mould,  than  on  a  hard  and  heavy  one. 
The  scab  of  the  potato,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  observed  principally 
on  lime  soil.  It  is  not  so  much,  however,  the  original  quality  of  the  soil, 
as  the  particular  way  of  preparing  it,  which  seems  to  influence  the  rot, 
since  it  has  been  observed  even  on  fields  that  were  manured  carefully,  at 
the  right  time  and  with  old  dung,  whilst  other  fields,  badly  cultivated  or 
not  manured  at  all,  remained  free  from  it,  and  yielded  even  good  crops. 

Manure, — Most  injurious  seems  to  be  the  bringing  the  seed  potatoes  m 
immediate  contact  with  the  dung.  Manure  is  best  applied  before  the 
beginning  of  the  winter  season,  bung  that  is  too  fresh  and  too  hot  is  in 
general  injurious. 

Moisture. — With  regard  to  moisture,  stationary  wetness  is  undoubtedly- 
injurious.  In  its  native  country  the  potato  is  found  thriving  in  a  dry  soil, 
which  at  certain  seasons  i^  strongly  penetrated  by  mois:ure. 

A  rotation  of  crops  appropriate  to  the  locality  has  been  observed  to  be 
favorable  to  the  productiveness  af  the  potato. 

Weather. — With  regard  to  the  weather,  as  an  external  cause  of  the  rot, 
we  may  conclude  from  all  the  reports  that  have  come  in,  that  most  parts  of 
Germany  that  have  been  ravaged  by  this  epidemic  have  rather  sufiTered  by 
too  great  drynes?,  than  by  too  great  moisture,  A  long  continuance  of  dry 
weather  in  spring  proved  very  injnrious  to  the  sprouting-  of  the  seed  pota- 
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toes  in  tlie  Palatinate.  On  the  lower  Rhine,  on  the  contrary,  wetness  was 
found  to  favor  the  breaking  out  of  the  ret ;  the  same  has  been  the  case  in 
the  Harz  mountains,  and  in  Bohemia. 

A  very  singular  fact,  observed  in  several  villages  of  the  Palatinate,  was 
that  of  potatoes,  taken  from  one  and  the  same  cellar  ;  all  those  laid  in  the 
morning  sprouted,  while  all  those  laid  in  the  afternoon  failed. 

Martms  is  opposed  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  seek  the  cause  of  the  rot 
in  insects  laying  their  eggs  on  the  potatoes,  as  but  very  rarely  any  eggs 
have  been  found  on  them.  He  is,  on  the  other  hand,  not  disinclined  to 
side  with  those  agriculturists  who  believe  that  two  different  sorts  of  pota- 
toes of  very  different  degrees  of  acclimation  being  planted  aside  of  each 
other,  the  one  less  acclimated  will  exert  an  injurious  influence  upon  the 
other.  In  the  year  1781,  already  several  farmers  ascribed  the  cause  of  the 
curl  to  the  cultivation  of  the  lately  introduced  large  American  or  New 
England  hog  jtotato^  the  same  probably  as  the  English  cluster^  or  perhaps 
also  to  that  of  the  kindred  Howard^  or  large  cattle  jiotato^  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  red 'potato  then  generally  cultivated. 

Internal  causes. — Martins  has  observed  the  rot  attacking  only  the  late 
sorts.  In  the  Palatinate,  the  gelbe  and  weisse  Speise-Kartoffel,  i.  e.  yellow 
and  white  table  potato ;  and  among  these,  more  those  of  a  softer  and 
proportionally  more  juicy  texture  were  chiefly  attacked.  In  Saxony,  Mek- 
lenburg,  and  elsewhere,  again,  all  sorts  were  attacked  indifferently. 

Points  to  be  observed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  potato, — In  cultivating 
the  potato,  we  have  to  attend  to  the  following  points,  when  we  wish  to  ob- 
tain a  healthy  crop  : 

1st.  The  seed  potatoes  are  to  be  raised  separately  from  those  destined  for 
food,  since  the  growth  of  the  eyes  in  the  tubers  takes  place  at  the  expense 
of  the  amylum  contained  in  them.  In  gathering  and  bringing  home  the 
potatoes,  they  ought  to  be  guarded  from  all  unnecessary  concussions. 

2d.  In  preserving  them  in  cellars,  they  are  to  be  kept  from  freezing,  but 
so  as  not  to  prevent  a  free  draught  of  air,  since  they  begin  to  perspire  soon 
after  being  brought  in,  chiefly  in  confined  places,  and  continue  to  do  so  for 
four  to  six  weeks ;  which  perspiration,  when  not  allowed  to  evaporate,  occa- 
sions their  decomposition. 

3d.  Those  tubers  will  prove  the  best  for  raising  vigorous  plants  whose 
eyes  are  yet  quite  short,  but  juicy,  and  where  the  tubers  have  just  begun  to 
spend  a  part  of  their  nutritive  matter  in  the  formation  of  the  eyes,  which 
is  recognised  by  a  slight  withering  of  them. 

4th.  Great  care  is  necessary  ia  propagating  the  potato  by  cuttingSj  as 
those  whose  eyes  were  wounded  have  been  found  particularly  liable  to  the 
rot.  Chiefly  the  upper  part  of  the  tuber,  lying  opposite  to  its  point  of  con- 
nexion with  the  plant,  and  having  the  greatest  number  of  eyes,  ought  to 
be  used  for  planting.  The  cuttings  ought  to  be  kept  for  eight  days  at  a 
moderately  warm  place  before  planting  them,  or  to  be  strewn  with  wood- 
ashes  or  gysum  on  the  cut  surface,  in  order  to  make  them  less  accessible  to 
the  moisture  of  the  soil. 

5th.  In  laying  the  cuttings,  care  must  be  had  to  lay  th^m  with  their  eyes 
upwards.  When,  instead  of  entire  tubers,  cuttings  only  are  laid,  it  is  im- 
portant whether  the  earth  around  them  lies  loosely  or  closely,  and  in  what 
manner  the  ploughing  is  done.  The  rot  has  been  in  general  less  frequently 
observed  where,  instead  of  the  plough,  the  spade  is  used.   With  regard  to 
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the  manure,  Martins  thinks  it  is  best  to  cover  the  cuttings  with  earth,  and 
tlien  first  to  spread  the  duno^  over  them  in  the  farrows. 

In  the  ore  mountains  of  Saxony,  the  farmers  have  improved  their  potato 
crops  io  quaniity,  as  well  as  in  quahly,  by  laying  v/hole  tubers,  instead  of 
cuttings,  and  preparing  for  every  one  of  them  a  couch,  as  it  were,  of  a 
handful  of  dned  leaves,  or  of  chopped  straw,  and  covering  them  afterwards 
with  earth. 

6th.  It  is  necessary  to  heap  up  the  earth  around  the  stem  of  the  potato 
plants,  and  it  will  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  soil,  and  the  sort  of  potato 
used,  to  what  height  that  is  to  be  done. 

7th.  It  is  injurious  to  the  growth  of  the  tubers  to  cut  off  the  leaves  and 
to  pluck  off  the  flowers  ;  the  later  the  season  is  at  which  the  leaves  are 
out,  the  more  the  future  crop  is  diminished,  as  the  plant  will  spend  part  of 
the  substance  accumulated  in  the  tuber  in  forming  new  sprouts. 

Rot  a  contagious  epidemic. — Martins  considers  the  rot  of  the  potato  as 
an  epidemical  disease,  being  contagious  under  certain  dispositions,  and  hav- 
ing Its  seat  in  the  tuber,  in  which  it  produces  a  peculiar  decomposition  and 
destruction  of  its  form,  which,  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  disease,  renders  it 
unfit  for  seif-preservation  and  propagation,  and  terminates  with  the  produc- 
tion of  a  peculiar  mushroom — Fasisporiurn  Solanl.  Martins  ascribes  to 
the  seed  grains,  or  sporules  of  the  latter,  the  capacity  of  infecting  other  tu- 
bers already  predisposed  to  this  disease,  so  as  to  produce  in  them  the  rot. 

Fries,  in  his  Systeina  iVlicologicum,  and  Unger,  think  the  rot,  as  well  as 
the  ergot  m  the  grain,  to  be  produced  i3y  cosmic  causes,  and  not  to  be  con- 
tagious at  all.  Smclair,  Link,  and  De  Candolie,  on  the  other  hand,  think 
it  contagious,  and  the  last  mentioned  scholar  believes  that  the  seed  grains 
of  the  smm  (uredo)  come  always  from  below,  out  of  the  ground,  in  which 
they  lie  in  great  numbers,  into  the  plants  which  inhale  them,  together  with 
the  water  through  their  radicles.  This  opinion  corresponds  with  the  pre- 
vious observations  of  Knight,  Tillef,  and  Tessier. 

The  smui  can  then  only  develop  itself  when  a  diseased  mixture  of  the 
juices  has  been  prepared  by  unfavorable  terrestrial  and  cosmical  relations  ; 
as  too  fresh  manure,  sudden  changes  from  cold  to  heat ;  or,  vice  versa,  great 
wetness,  too  early  harvesting. 

Experiments  have  been  made  eoncerning  the  contagiousness  of  the  Fu- 
sisporium  Solani.  When  its  seed  grains  were  sown  upon  slices  of  both 
diseased  and  healthy  potatoes,  the  mushroom^  developed  themselves  very 
rapidly  within  three  weeks.  When  they  were  sown  on  the  outside  of  a 
healthy  thin-skinned  potato,  its  epidermis  became  diseased,  which  might  be 
seen  by  numerous  round  dry  spots  of  one  twenty  fourth  of  an  inch  in  di-  / 
ameter,  and  of  a  darker  color. 

Preventive  remedies. — Martins  does  not  expect  to  see  the  rot  cease  en- 
tirely. In  order  to  prevent  contagion,  the  ground  of  places  where  infected 
potatoes  have  been  kept  is  to  be  strewn  witti  pure  dry  sand  or  ashes,  and  in 
cases  of  strong  infection,  straw  might  be  burned  in  the  cellar,  or  the  walls 
be  whitewashed.  The  diseased  potatoes  themselves  are  not  to  be  thrown 
upon  the  dunghill,  but  into  the  water,  or  to  be  buried.  Seed  potatoes  that 
come  from  fields  infected  with  the  rot,  belore  laying  them,  are  to  be  slightly 
moistened,  to  be  strewn  with  powdered  lime  and  ashes,  and  to  be  turned 
with  a  shovel.  Tubers  that  have  not  sprouted  may  be  laid  for  some  hours 
in  lime  water. 

The  only  remedragainst  the  seed  grains  of  the  mushroom  buried  in  the 
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ground,  is  to  raise  in  such  a  field,  as  long  as  possible,  other  fruits,  and,  when 
about  to  raise  again  potatoes  in  it,  to  mix  the  soil  with  gypsum,  loam,  lime, 
&c.  Preservatives  b.xQ  :  to  select,  for  raising,  some  good  sort :  to  separate 
the  seed  potatoes,  from  the  very  first,  from  those  destined  for  food  ;  to  sort 
the  potatoes  according  to  their  size  ;  to  reject  those  apparently  healthy,  that 
show  discolored  roundish  tumors. 

To  secure  the  potatoes  in  the  cellar  from  rot  and  scab,  the  cellar  ought 
to  be  dry,  and,  if  possible,  laid  out  wiih  dry  boards,  and  ought  to  have  a 
sufficient  draught  of  air;  the  floor  to  be  strewn,  besides,  to  the  depth  of 
some  inches  with  sand  mixed  with  ashes,  coal  dust,  or  fine  iron  filings. 
The  potatoes  ought  to  be  well  dried  before  laying  them  upon  this,  in  heaps 
of  more  than  four  feet  high.  Horizontal  poles  ought  to  be  stuck  in,  with 
dry  brushwood  round,  to  draw  otT  the  vapors  arising  from  them,  and  the  po- 
tatoes to  be  laid  upon  the  poles. 

Extracted  and  translated  by 

HENRY  SCHOLL. 


ON  THE  DISEASES  0?  POTATOES. 

Extracted  principally  from  Die  Kartoff^el. — Epidemic, — Dr.  Von  MartiuSy 

Munich,  lSi2, 

From  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette,  Sept.  13  and  27,  1845. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  a  plant  cultivated  under  such  various 
circumstances  as  potatoes  should  be  subject  to  various  diseases.  Some  of 
these  have  been  more  or  less  imperfectly  described  in  the  older  agricultural 
works ;  but  in  the  absence  of  all  minute  details,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
ascertain  precisely  what  is  meant.  Indeed,  before  the  improvements  v/hich 
have  been  made  in  microscopes  within  the  last  10  or  15  years,  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  enter  into  some  points  in  the  diseases  of  plants,  which 
are  now  comparatively  easy. 

The  principal  diseases  which  have  been  noticed  in  potatoes  are  the  curl, 
the  rust,  the  blue  pock,  the  scab,  and  the  dry  rot.  The  disease  of  the  pres- 
ent year  is  difierent  from  all  of  them.  The  three  first  have  not  at  present 
been  sufficiently  observed.  For  an  admirable  account  of  the  two  latter,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  zeal  of  the  Bavarian  government,  and  the  scientific  re- 
searches of  Dr.  Marti  us. 

The  curl  is  described  in  the  Hanover  Magazine,"  page  1779,  as  fol- 
lows :  "Soon  after  their  first  appearance  the  shoots  become  curled,  and 
make  but  little  progress  afterwards  ;  sometimes,  indeed,  they  disappear  al- 
together. Some,  however,  remain  nearly  stationary,  either  not  producing 
blossoms  at  all,  or  only  very  weak  ones,  which  soon  fall  off  and  yield  no 
seed.  They  produce  no  tubers,  or  only  a  few  minute  ones,  which  are 
strong  and  unfit  for  food.  These,  however,  when  set,  do  not  always  pro- 
duce plants  infected  with  the  disease.  It  is  said  that  at  the  base  of  the 
shoots  where  they  sprins:  from  the  set,  there  is  a  hole,  which  the  author  at- 
tributes to  the  agency  of  some  insect. 

This  disease  was  extremely  prevalent  in  England  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  prizes  were  offered  for  the  discovery  of  some 
means  of  arresting  its  progress.  It  is  probable,  from  some  of  the  descrip- 
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tions  that  were  published,  that  it  was  accompanied  in  some  cases  by  rust 
and  scab  ;  but  in  what  degree  the  diseases  are  connected,  it  is  at  present 
impossible  to  say. 

Various  causes  were  assigned  by  those  who  first  observed  it.  At  present, 
the  more  general  opinion  i?,  that  it  arises  from  the  use  of  over-ripe  tubers. 
A  fuller  description  is  given  of  the  disease  in  the  "Monograph  of  Pota- 
toes," pubhshed  by  Putsche  and  Yertuch,  at  Weimar,  in  1819. 

The  plants  which  are  affected  by  this  disease  have  an  extremely  meagre 
appearance.  The  stem  is  unbranched,  brownish  green,  or  mottled,  and 
here  and  there  sprinkled  with  rusty  spots,  which  penetrate  to  the  pith,  so 
that  it  is  not  white  but  rust  colored,  or  sometimes  black.  The  upper  sur- 
face of  the  leaves  is  not  so  smooth  as  usual,  but  rough,  wrinkled,  curled, 
or  crumpled. 

The  leaves  are  far  more  sessile  than  usunl,  and  are  not  of  a  uniform: 
brownish  or  dark  green,  but  spotted.  The  passages  for  circulation,  imbi- 
bition, and  respiration,  are  none  of  them  in  a  healthy  state.  The  pith  is 
often  discolored,  or  dried  even  in  the  young  shoots.  The  starved  plant 
often  perishes  early  in  autumn,  when  the  tubers  should  be  making  the  most 
rapid  growth.  These  are  scanty  and  tasteless,  juicy,  and  almost  unfit  for 
food. 

Even  the  color  of  the  outer  coat  of  the  tubers  is  changed.  The  same  tu- 
ber is  in  parts  brown,  in  parts  of  a  dirty  yellow,  and  sometimes  the  tw& 
tints  run  into  each  other.  Some  sorts  of  potatoes  are  more  subject  to  the 
disease  than  others.  It  is  more  prevalent  in  flat  countries  than  in  more 
elevated  districts. 

The  second  disease  mentioned  by  Martins  is  rust ;  which,  however,  as  is 
in  the  case  of  the  curl,  he  has  not  himself  had  an  opportunity  of  observing* 

It  is  described  in  the  Monograph,  quoted  as  above,  as  allied  to  the  rust  of 
wheat.  Rust  colored  spots  appear  upon  the  leaves,  which  are  at  first  small, 
but  gradually  increase,  and  at  length  overrun  the  whole  leaf.  As  the  res- 
piration of  the  leaves  is  in  consequence  impeded,  the  stems  are  thin,  and  at 
last  wither.  When,  however,  this  does  not  take  place,  the  flesh  of  the  tubers 
is  infested  with  black  knots,  which  resemble  ulcers,  and  are  harder  and 
more  fibrous  than  the  rest  of  the  flesh.  The  cause  of  this  disease  is  un- 
known. It  is  often  only  of  short  duration,  and  is  amehorated  by  mild 
rains,  so  that  the  produce  is  not  much  affected. 

The  nature  of  this  disease  is  evidently  very  obscure.  It  is  probably  the 
same  with  that  mentioned  by  Standinger,  in  the  Isis  of  1832,  as  occurring 
at  Altona,  in  land  highly  manured  with  herrings.  The  peasants  about 
Hamburg  and  Altona  attributed  the  rust  in  wheat  to  the  introduction  of 
potatoes.  Holland  had  the  monopoly  of  potatoes,  and  supplied  Hamburg,., 
but  at  length  they  depended  on  a  home  supply ;  and  potatoes  being  krgely 
cultivated  on  highly  manured  land,  in  consequence  of  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
wheat,  they  believe  that  their  wheat  became  infected  with  rust. 

There  is  great  doubt  as  to  its  being  really  allied  to  the  disease  in  corn 
which  bears  the  same  name. 

The  third  disease  is  the  blue  pock.  Martins  has  not  himself  observed  it* 
Hampe  describes  it  as  first  appearing  under  the  form  of  blue  spots,  and 
elevations  on  the  skin  of  the  tubers.  At  a  later  period,  dark  rhizo-morpha- 
like  threads  (probably  the  mycelium  of  a  fungus)  invest  the  tubers,  or  even 
penetrate  their  substance.  Blue  spots  and  stripes  at  length  appear  in  tha' 
flgsh  of  the  tubers,  which  are  not  eatable.   It  is  said  that  it  arises  in  veij 
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wet  weather  from  iindecomposed  matter,  such  as  sawdust,  (which  in  the 
infected  districts  is  used  extensively  for  floors,  instead  of  sand,)  being  mixed 
with  the  dung. 

The  disease,  to  the  examination  of  which  the  greater  part  of  Martius's 
book  is  dedicated,  (the  dry  rot,)  makes  its  appearance  on  the  tubers  after 
they  are  stored  in  the  pit  or  cellar,  and  when,  in  early  summer,  the  sets  are 
committed  to  the  ground.  In  the  latter  case  they  perish  before  they  have 
thrown  out  any  shoots,  or  merely  produce  one  or  two  minute  tubers,  which 
either  do  not  produce  shoots  at  all,  or  only  such  as  are  extremely  v/eak  and 
soon  perish.  If  there  is  little  moisture,  the  tubers  become  hard  and  dry; 
and  as  soon  as  the  soil  becomes  wet,  the  greater  pait  perish,  so  that  the 
liields  appear  like  fallow  lands  sprinkled  with  a  few  stray  potatoes  of  the  last 
fear's  crop.  The  disease  is  often  accompanied  by  scab ;  which,  however,  is 
not  so  universally  diffused  through  the  infected  districts  as  the  dry  rot,  but 
is  sporadic  in  its  appearance,  while  the  dry  rot  is  a  complete  epidemic. 

it  was  first  observed  in  1830 ;  but  it  had  increased  in  the  year  1849  in 
various  parts  of  Germany  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  very  serious  alarm, 
and  even  to  threaten  the  total  extinction,  for  a  time,  of  the  cultivation  of  po- 
tatoes. The  potato  pits,  when  opened,  exhibited  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
corruption,  three  parts  out  of  four  occasionally  having  become  altogether 
useless ;  and  of  the  residue,  when  planted,  the  greater  part  often  failed  en- 
tirely. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  the  use  of  the  tubers  was  not  found  to 
be  injurious  to  man  or  catde.  In  the  latter  stages  of  growth,  hovvever,  the 
decay  is  such  as  to  make  it  quite  impossible  to  use  them. 

The  disease  is  very  insidious  in  it?  progress.  When  the  crop  is  harvest- 
ed, there  is  little  to  attract  the  superficial  eye.  The  surface  of  the  tubers  is 
rather  dull  and  wrinkled,  and  then  gradually  exhibits  little  round,  brownish 
spots,  which  soon  become  confluent.  The  surface  then  appears  more  than 
usually  cracked  and  reticulated,  and  at  length  scaly,  the  edges  of  the  scales 
being  free. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  tubers  become  transversely  wrinkled,  in  which 
case  their  color  remains  nearly  the  same  as  in  healthy  individuals.  Within, 
the  tuber  is  clouded  and  discolored,  and  has  an  unpleasant  smell,  and  is 
soon  more  or  less  impregnated  with  a  peculiar  species  of  mould,  which 
forms  white  elevated  compact  spots  on  the  outer  surface,  and  is  distieguish- 
ed  by  its  curved,  fusiform,  articulated  spores.  The  grains  of  starch  are 
found  not  to  be  in  their  normal  state,  their  surface  beiug  covered  with  va- 
riously shaped  processes. 

This  disease  does  not  appear  to  have  been  sufllciently  prevalent  in  this 
country  to  attract  much  notice.  Whether  it  depends  upon  (he  growth  of 
the  mould,  or  whether  the  mould  is  merely  subsequent  to  the  disease,  is  un- 
certain. The  mould  itself  is  either  very  variable,  or  two  or  three  species  of 
a  very  similar  habit  occur  on  diseased  tubers. 

As,  however,  English  and  French  specimens,  though  they  exhibit  a  forna 
of  spores  different  from  what  Martins  figures,  present  very  material  differ- 
ences of  form  in  the  same  tuft  of  mould,  I  am  myself  inchned  to  thhik  that 
the  different  kinds  may  all  be  referred  to  one  species. 

The  disease  is  often  accompanied  by  scab,  which  is  easily  recognised 
by  its  rather  cup-shaped  bardered  pustules,  the  concave  surface  of  which  is 
covered  with  a  stratum  of  large,  more  or  less  globular,  somewhat  reticula- 
ted spores,  which  are  at  first  greenish,  and  at  length  acquire  a  ferruginotis 
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tint.  The  spores  are  attacked  at  first  by  a  iittle,  somewhat  lateral  thread, 
and  usually  exhibit  a  sort  of  hilum,  which  Martins  has  not  noticed. 
They  agree  in  structure  with  those  of  a  parasite  which  is  soiiietimes  com- 
mon at  the  base  of  a  different  species  of  Orobanche,  and  which  has  been 
described  by  Fries,  under  the  name  of  Tuburcina.  A  similar  fungus 
occurs  on  the  leaves  of  Trentalis  Euror^..  Martius  has  referred  it  to  the 
genus  Protomyces,  in  consequence  of  not  having  observed  the  iittle  thread 
by  which  it  is  attached.  The  scab  occurs  principally  in  ground  which 
isas  been  dressed  with  rubbish  from  old  buildings,  or  where  the  soil  is  in  a 
very  raw  and  ill-drained  condition.  It  is  sometimes  very  destructive,  and 
is  usually  to  be  met  with  in  greater  or  less  quaniities  in  some  portion  of 
€very  crop. 

Martius  has  entered  into  very  minute  detail,  and  at  very  considerable 
length,  as  regards  both  the  dry  rot  and  the  scab,  but  we  have  stated  suf- 
ficient to  enable  any  one  to  recognise  them.  As  in  most  cases  of  the  dis- 
eases of  plants,  it  is  more  easy  to  discover  the  cause  than  to  suggest  a  rem- 
edy ;  the  suggestions  given  by  Martius  are  confined  within  a  small  compass. 
If  the  disease  arise  from  the  attack  of  a  species  of  mould,  it  will,  of  course, 
be  advisable  to  take  all  possible  precautions  against  infection  ;  though^ 
where  the  spores  are  so  subtle,  this  is  almost  a  hopeless  task.  Some  good, 
however,  may  be  expected  to  result  from  change  of  soil,  and  proper  puri- 
fying and  disinfecting  of  the  storehouses ;  and  more,  perhaps,  from  such 
a  system  of  culture  as  will  insure  the  vigorous  but  not  exuberant  growth 
of  the  crop.  I  have  seen  occasionally  a  good  deal  of  damage  among 
store  potatoes,  arising,  I  believe,  from  this  disease ;  but,  as  I  have  not  been 
able  at  present  to  obtain  specimens  of  infected  tubers  from  Germany,  1  can- 
not positively  state  that  it  is  identical.  The  disease  of  the  present  year  is 
altogether  different  from  any  that  has  been  recorded. 

M.  J,  B. 


REPORT  OF  DR.  VON  MARTIUS,  COMMISSIONER  APPOINTED  BY  THE  HIGH 
MINISTERIAL  RESCRIPT  OF  AUGUST  25,  FOR  THE  ACCURATE  INVESTI- 
GATION OF  THE  POTATO  DISEASE  IN  THE  PALATINATE. 

[Translated  from  the  Central  Blatt  des  Landwirthschaftlichen  Vertias  in  Bayern,  by  E. 
Goodrich  Smith,  of  the  Patent  Office.] 

To  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science :  ' 

In  executing  the  honorable  commission  of  the  25th  of  August,  to  insti- 
tute further  investigations,  in  lime  and  place,  for  the  full  understanding  of 
the  notices  respecting  the  potato  epidemic  in  the  palatinate,  for  the  ex- 
amination of  the  locality,  the  local  and  general  causes,  and  the  more  perfect 
judgment  of  the  original  cause  generally,  I  visited,  in  the  end  of  the  month 
of  September,  the  Land  Commissariat  at  Frankenthal,  and  I  now  have  the 
honor  respectfully  to  report  the  results  of  my  investigations  in  the  following 
observations,  prepared  for  the  further  use  of  the  King's  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior. 

The  potato  crop  of  this  year,  in  that  region,  has  suffered  a  considerable  loss. 
This  is  not  of  equal  proportion  in  the  particular  fields  ;  but  while  many 
farmers  are  satisfied  with  the  product,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  others 
in  the  neighborhood  complain  of  a  most  decisive  deficiency  of  stalks,  i.  e. 
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a  failure  of  more  or  less  stalks,  so  that  the  spronts  producing  the  knobs  are 
either  wlioUy  wanting  or  have  put  forth  only  a  few  small  knobs,  -or  none  at 
all.  In  the  first  case  we  observe  the  rows  of  the  potato  hills  on  the  field  in- 
terrupted, and  this  is  the  case  in  different  circumstances.  Many  times  a 
single  plant  is  missed  from  the  rov/ ;  many  times  a  whole  succession  of 
three,  four,  six,  and  more  plants.  In  many  this  deficiency  is  scattered 
about  in  the  same  proportion  ;  in  others,  on  part  of  the  field,  all  remain 
sound,  while  still  another  presents  abundant  marks  of  failure.  Neighbor- 
ing  fields  are  ofien  thus  uninjured  by  the  disease. 

The  dissimilarity  of  this  year's  harvest,  soil,  and  climate,  being  the  same, 
confirms  the  view  already  presented — iliat  the  proximate  causes  of  the 
disease  are  not  to  be  sought  so  much  ia  these  general  circumstances  as  in 
local  means  of  injury. 

The  failure  the  present  year  does  not  exhibit  itself,  in  the  Land  Com- 
missariat of  Frankenthal,  so  much  in  the  early  potatoes  as  in  the  much 
larger  proportion  of  late  potatoes.  In  the  fields  which  for  the  most  part  I 
have  investigated  in  company  with  the  royal  land  commissioner,  Von  Poll- 
nitz,  there  were  everyv^^here  round,  middle  sized,  white,  yellow,  or  fine- 
skinned,  mealy,  clear,  reddisli  kmds  of  potatoes. 

At  the  first  view  of  the  fields  iu  that  region  planted  with  potatoes,  the 
circumstance  was  striking,  that,  although  the  stalk  in  the  average  had 
leached  the  usual  development,  yet  the  number  of  stems  which  blossomed 
or  bore  fruit  was  very  small  in  proportion.  While,  heretofore,  in  Germa- 
ny, in  most  regions,  the  potato  stalks  have  been  seen  in  blossom  from  the 
second  half  of  August,  and  even  the  present  year  in  many  places — for  ex- 
ample, on  the  Maas,  in  Manheim,  and  Heidelberg — (in  September  numer- 
ous stalks  were  in  blossom,  and  others  bearing  fruit ;)  yet  in  the  Land  Com- 
missariat of  Frankenthal,  at  the  end  of  September  the  fields  showed  but 
very  rarely  a  blossoming  stalk,  and  the  potafo  balls  were  few. 

But  otherwise,  in  general^  on  those  fields  which  have  suffered  a  loss  of 
plants  no  visible  change  with  respect  to  the  stalk  was  to  be  noticed.  Such 
had,  yet  further,  the  usual  height  and  quantity  of  leaves,  and  only  in  par- 
ticular cases,  of  which  v/e  shall  directly  speak,  did  any  variation  appear  in 
those  portions  above  ground. 

A  closer  comparison  of  the  particular  plants  on  one  and  the  same  field 
showed  a  great  dissim.ilaril.y  in  the  vegetation^  as  well  in  regard  to  the 
stalk  as  the  kh  obs. 


*  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  different  accounts  of  tlie  disease  in  Gerr-Tiany,  as  well  as  in 
the  ample  statement  which  a  Sci^tch  faimer  (Charles  Fergiison)  has  collected  together  frora 
the  numerous  nouces  of  British  agriculiutists,  inserted  in  the  Journal  of  the  Highland  Agri- 
cultural vSocieiy  at  Edinburgh,  Ttie  rot  of  thesiem,  in  Engli-h  taint,  failure,  rot,  dry  rot,  which- 
made  its  appearance  in  an  alarming  manner  in  Great  Britain,  in  1834,  as  did  the  epidemic 
curl  disease  in  1792,  has  given  occasion  to  many  similar  treati.-e-".  Ferguson  has  given  prom- 
inence especially  to— 1st,  the  period  of  planting  ibe  knobs;  2d,  the  time  when  the  knobs 
which  had  set  were  taken  from  the  ground  ;  3d,  the  method  of  their  preservation;  4tb,  the 
mode  of  preparioiT  the  potato  fields  ;^5!h,  the  kind  and  condition  cf  the  manure;  6th,  the 
condition  of  the  setting  knobs;  from  what  place  they  were  taken;  whether  they  were  laid 
whole  or  cut  in  pieces;  7(h,  the  question  whether  the  plants  were  exhausted,  and  a  renewal 
of  the  seed  Wiould  be  necessary. 

The  views  of  the  B(iiish  agriculturists  are  very  diverse.  But  in  one  point  they  all  agree — 
thai  cuttings  warrant  no  surer  crop.  The  general  valuable  results  of  the  observations  alluded 
To  have  been  employed  in  drawing  up  the  rules  recommended  at  the  close  of  this  report. 

report  onlhc  failure  of  the  potaLii  crop,  in  the  Qii.arterl'j  Journal  of  Agriculture  of  Ihe 
Blgkland  and  AgricuUural  Society  of  Scotland^  No.  36,  1837.  ^v^i^c  477—511.) 
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According-  to  the  results  of  such  a  classification  of  the  different  circum- 
stances, brino:ing  under  view  the  whole  growth,  the  plants  which  were 
found  in  the  fields  may  be  arranged  in  the  following  three  groups : 

Different  conditions  of  the  jjoiato  plant. 

1.  Sound  plants^  in  which  neither  the  p^rt  above  or  below  the  soil  pre- 
sents a  diseased  appearance.  In  general,  these  bear  no  very  nuraerous 
product.  The  knobs,  also,  were  not  particularly  large  ;  an  appearance 
which  may  be  explained  by  the  unfavorable  circumstance  of  the  long  con- 
tinued drought  of  the  present  year.  The  aCTricuUurisrs  of  the  communi- 
ties visited  by  me,  from  the  results  of  such  sound  plants,  look  for  a  moder- 
ate crop,  or  three  fifths  of  a  good  one. 

Besides,  in  suck  plants  is  to  be  noted,  also,  that  in  small  portions  of  the 
same  the  stalk  was  wholly  withered  by  the  25th  of  September.  Of  the 
remainder,  the  conclusion  was,  that  they  would  not  be  either  high  or  branch- 
ing ;  and  corresponding  to  this,  the  knobs  were  not  very  large,  but  often 
under  m.iddie  size ;  but  the  plants,  which  yet  stood  fully  leaved,  were  prO' 
vided  with  more  and  greater  knobs. 

2.  A  second  portion  of  the  plants,  and  indeed  the  smallest,  showed  numer- 
ous stalks  ;  but  these  were  thinner  and  more  slender,  mostly  single  or  slightly 
branched,  \'et  with  many  leaves.    The  leaves  frequently  bore  more  leaflets - 
than  usual  ;  and  these  latter  were  often  very  small — only  a  fifth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.    The  angles  of  the  stalk  were  sometimes  furnished  with  a. 
proportionally  very  broad  strip  of  leafy  substance,  and  this  more  or  less 
curled.    Both  sides  of  the  leaves  were  more  than  usually  set  with-  very 
fine  hairs,  which  gave  the  stalk  a  brownish  green  appearance.    On  the 
leaves  of  this  kind  were  also  noticed,  sometimes,  black,  burnt,  dry  placeSj,, 
yet  v/ithout  meeting  any  rust  fnliy  developed.    The  stalk  also  showedy^ 
many  times,  black  spots.    On  plants  of  this  description  i  have  met  with, 
no  b}o:ssoms  o^'Voit.    The  root  stalk  presented  an  unusually  large  branch- 
ing, and  the  brtinch  roots  terminated  in  great  quanliiy  of  fine  fibres.  The^ 
collective  undergrowth  appeared  accordujo-ly,  as  it  were,  an  irregular  felt- 
ing of  fibres,  between  which  appeared  onbj  rarely  one  or  a  few  knobs  of 
one-half  to  one  inch  in  diameier.    On  the  contrary,  the  lowest  part  of  the^ 
stalk,  where  it  passes  into  its  branching  under  the  soil  without  bearing^' 
knobs,  and  in  the  latter  itself,  which  were  often  disproportionately  long,, 
were  set  with  small  knobs  of  pale  color,  and  having  a  very  tender  outer 
skin,  of  the  size  of  peas,  and  mostly  furnished  with  leaf  buds  on  their  ends. 

I  hesitate  not  to  explain  the  above  described  plants  as  infected  with  the 
before  metionedciirl  disease,  (in  French,  lafrisole,)  though  in  a  far  less  de- 
gree.   But  other  plants  appear  smitten  with  the  same  disease  on  the  growth' 
above  ground,  of  v/hich  nothing  abnormal  can  be  noticed,  while  the  knobs  • 
exhibit  a  peculiar  variety.    Such  knobs,  indeed,  bear  long  white  sprouts, 
which  put  forth  sometimes  singly,  sometimes  numerous,  on  every  part  of  the 
upper  surface,  and  often  are  so  Ions  that  they  run  out  of  the  ground,, 
where,  when  they  come  to  the  light,  they  unfold  m.any  small  greenish -gray, , 
strongly-haired  leaves,  similar  to  those  in  the  curl  disease.    Many  times  - 
this  sprouting  forth  appears  as  a  true,  thorough  growih,  while  the  upper- 
most eye  of  the  knob  passes  out  from  the  so  called  "  crown,"  over  into  a< 
new  green  stalk  provided  with  leaves. 

Potatoes  which  were  fror.^  plants  of  this  sort  exhibited  ofsen  a  variety  of  ; 
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appearance,  which  can  only  be  distingnisned  by  the  experienced,  reflecting- 
agriculturist  as  sickly,  and  not  to  be  used  by  them  in  the  next  planting  for 
■seed.  They  are  usually  below  the  regular  size  ;  often  not  round,  but  of  a 
distorted,  roundish  form.  Their  outer  skin  is  sometimes  very  tender,  and 
sometimes  proportionally  furnished  with  hide  excresences,  and  allow  the 
cellular  tissue  to  shine  through  with  a  light,  greenish  cbuding.  On  being 
cut  into,  they  present  a  less  compact  texture,  and  also  offer  proportionally 
less  resistance  to  the  knife.  The  year-ring  (Jahr-ring)  exhibits  a  compara- 
tively  darker  color ;  and  where  it  breaks  out  on  the  outer  surface,  for  the 
commencement  of  new  eyes,  it  is  often  of  a  brownish  color,  and  encircled 
by  a  clear,  white,  juiceless  (nappy)  cellular  texture.  Others,  (still  of  these 
diseased  knobs.j  on  being  cut  into,  showed  themselves  to  be  what  we,  in. 
common  parlance,  are  wont  to  call  ichels'ony ;  i.  e.,  considerable  portions 
were  juiceless,  swelled  up,  filled  with  air.  Such  potatoes,  in  essentials, 
therelore,  present  the  same  peculiarities  which  we  find  in  those  which  have 
begun  to  germinate  in  the  cellar.  When  boiled,  these  knobs  were  tasteless, 
flat,  or  disagreeable,  and  of  a  fatty  substance  ;  and  where  they  had  passed 
over  into  irregular  sprouLin<?s,  or  at  least  had  diseased  eyes,  they  showed 
the  well  known,  uneatable  chits,  which  are  nothing  else  than  the  corrupted 
beginnings  of  the  sprout  (the  germ  tuber)  contained  within  the  substance 
of  the  potato. 

3.  Besides  these  two  already  described  kinds  of  condition  of  plants,  there 
was  exhibited  yet  a  third,  which  has  been  distinguished  by  many  agricul- 
turists as  the  first  state  of  the  prevailing'  disease.  In  the  plant  usually  no 
variation  was  to  be  noticed;  ii  appeared  much  more  juicy  and  leafy,  and 
only  sometimes  an  uncommon  quantity  of  dark-green  compact  leaves,  and 
the  want  of  blossoms  and  fruit  indicated  a  deterioration  in  the  knobs.  Stillj 
one  could  not  with  certainty  form  a  conclusion  from  the  appearance  of  the 
plant  as  to  the  diseased  condition  of  the  knobs  ;  and  this  diseased  tendency 
first  developed  itself  by  the  deprivation  of  the  root-stand,  which,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  agriculturists,  is  connected  with  the  "  loss  of  the  stalks" 
and  the  "  dry  rot."    These  potatoes  have  the  following  characteristics  : 

(a)  In  one  case,  there  v/ere  numerous  knobs  ;  but  these  were  small,  (not 
full  grown,)  provided  with  a  very  thin  clear  colored  outer  skin,  and  many 
times  also  somewhat  greenish.  The  upper  surface  had  many  httle  warts, 
rents,  or  dark-colored  places,  with  reddish  brown  spots,  like  spots  of  rust. 
Such  half-grown  knobs  were  of  a  peculiar  dried- up  appearance,  and  thus 
less  smooth  and  shining  than  sound  knobs.  In  some  cases,  also,  the  outer 
skin  was  wanting  in  certain  small  spots,  and  a  white  eruption,  which  drop- 
ped off  easily,  consisting  of  grains  of  amylum,  took  the  place  of  the  outer 
skin ;  sometimes  even  these  knobs  (plainly  not  yet  ripened)  already  had 
put  forth  short  sprouts  or  shoots. 

(b)  In  the  other  case,  the  stalks,  when  taken  out  of  the  ground,  were 
found  to  have  a  moderate  amount  of  knob  formation,  and  the  knobs  were 
tolerably  large  and  grown  out.  But  they  bore  immediately  on  their  surface 
sometimes  one,  sometimes  more,  bunch  knobs  of  the  size  of  a  marble,  musket 
ball,  or  nut.  This  after  growth,  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
farmers,  owed  its  existence  to  a  late  rain,  after  a  very  long  drought,  is  for 
the  most  part  found  on  potatoes  which  exhibit  a  broken,  and  here  and 
there  dark  colored  or  light  brown,  somewhat  dry  upper  surface.  The 
mother  knobs,  also,  on  which  they  sit,  have,  not  rarely,  a  variation  of  form 
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white  in  an  angular  transition -form  from  the  ball-fofm  to  that  of  an  irregu- 
lar ragged  body.  The  bunch  knobs  themselves  are  covered  with  a  thinner, 
often  reddish,  swollen,  outer  skin,  and  not  unfrequently  bear  a  cluster  of 
young  prematurely-developed  eyes. 

On  the  knobs  thus  changed  by  disease  being  cut  through,  it  is  noticed 
that  the  vascular  circle  which  pervades  the  whole  texture  of  the  knob,  and 
distinguishes  the  outward  (the  rind)  from  the  inner  part,  (the  marrow,)  is 
colored  darker  (yellowish)  than  usual ;  but  the  cellular  tissue  which  lies 
inside  of  the  vascular  ring  is  softer  than  the  part  which  lies  outside  of  the 
same.  Such  a  potato  offers  less  resistance  to  the  knife  cutting  in  than  does 
a  sound  one  ;  and  sometimes  little  holes  are  found  already  to  exist  in  the 
inside.  The  inside  also  differs  io  color,  since  it  is  rather  of  a  miik  or  slimy- 
white,  than  of  the  otherwise  prevailing  color — yellowish-white,  or  slightly- 
changing  into  red.  These  pecaliaiities  are  so  visible  that  many  agricultur- 
ists regard  them  as  the  certain  signs  of  the  introduction  of  the  disease. 
They  are  wont  to  call  such  potatoes,  very  appropriately,  glassy — which 
expression  is  at  other  times  used  respecting  those  which,  beujg  frost-bitteU; 
have  beoun  to  sprout  in  the  cellar. 

If  the  potatoes  described  under  a  and  h  are  cooked,  the  substance  exhib- 
its the  same  slimy  or  fatty  state,  and  the  same  want  of  palatable  taste  which 
is  found  in  potatoes  which  have  sprouted.  In  large  plants  we  often  also 
find  that  the  outer  part  (outside  of  the  year-ring)  is  yet  mealy  and  palatable, 
whilst  the  inside  has  already  undergone  a  slight  decomposition,  and  is  stale 
and  harsh.  Many  tmies,  also,  such  a  potato  cooks  very  differently  :  some 
portions  remain  harder  than  others,  and  the  rind  part,  which  is  still  tolera- 
bly mealy,  crumbles  before  it  is  prepared.  It  is  this  state  Vvdiich  is  called  by 
many  "the  double  s:rowtlV'  or  "offset/'  Yery  often  such  a  dressed  potato 
presents  on  the  cut  surface  immediately  a  lioht  violet  color,  which  indicates 
that  some  iannin  has  been  developed  in  it — a  change  which  must  naturally 
also  make  itself  known  by  the  taste. 

Infiuence  of  the  'premalare  developmeiU  of  the  sprout  o-i  the  taste  and 
the  inner  structure  of  the  potato. 

It  may  be  appropriate  here  to  notice  liov^/"  this  change  in  the  taste  of  the 
potato  is  connected  with  the  untimely  commencement  and  progress  of 
growth  and  development  of  the  near  sprouts.  When,  indeed,  a  mother 
potato  begins  to  sprout,  it  first  takes  place  in  the  portion  of  the  cellular  tex- 
ture lying  in  its  centre — the  marrow  for  the  after  growth.  From  this  the 
young  shoot  is  nourished,  which  receives  its  vessels  from  the  year- ring, 
and  by  means  of  the  same  stands  in  the  closest  connexion  vvith  the  marrow 
portion.  The  nounshment  goes  on,  while,  from  the  centre,  the  amylum  is 
converted  in'o  diastaste  and  sugar,  the  sugar  into  slime,  the  slime  into  fibrous 
substance  and  albumen,  and  from  the  hisl;  tlie  cellular  tissue  of  the  new 
sprout  is  formed.  In  a  sound  case,  the  motlier  potato  accordiiwly  is  gradu- 
ally, and  in  due  tim.e,  hollowed  out  from  the  middle.  If  it  is  very  large, 
the  sprout  o^rowing  forth  already  obtains  a  coiisiderable  development  before 
that  is  wholly  exhausted  ;  in  winch  case  it  i.;  hollowed  out,  but  near  the 
circumference  it  remains  still  solid. 

There  remains,  therefore,  in  ti  wholly  regular  process  of  nutrition  at  the 
end,  only  the  shell,  dried  up  and  bantling  on  the  new  formed  stem. 
Where,  on  the  contrary,  we  observe  the  mother  knob  n.ot  thus  regularly 
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employed  for  the  nutriment  of  its  offspring,  but  wholly  or  partially  becom- 
ing rotten,  there  it  is  supposed  that  the  part  which  furnishes  nutriment  to 
the  young  sprout  has  not  had  a  regular,  but  diseavsed  course.  The  too 
early,  over-hasty  putting  out  of  the  young  knobs,  as  presented  in  the  cases 
described,  is  connected  with  a  diseased  tendency  of  the  mother  knobs, 
tvkich  does  not  cheeky  but  too  much  hastens,  the  usual  pcidodicity  in  their 
production^  in  consequence  of  which  the  decomposition  of  the  cellular  tis- 
sue must  become  putrefaction  ;  which  I  have  met  with,  in  all  such  cases,  in 
place  of  the  regular  exhaustion,  even  to  the  skin. 

State  of  the  present  crop  in  general. 

If  we  lay  the  already  stated  circumstances  together  as  they  have  been 
observed  in  the  open  field,  in  the  Land  Commissariat  of  Frankenthal,  we 
shall  arrive  at  the  following  general  result : 

The  vegetation  of  the  potato  plant  appears  in  the  highest  degree.  The 
whole  progress  of  its  growth,  even  in  kinds  planted  under  similar  condi- 
tions of  soil,  climate,  and  culture,  and  in  the  same  region,  is  veiy  different. 

The  stalk  part  is  partially  retarded  in  its  development,  so  far  as  the  ob- 
servation in  general  could  be  ascertained,  so  that  it  came  to  the  blossom 
more  seldom  and  more  various  than  for  some  years. 

The  knobs  did  not  ripen  equally  in  a  short  period,  but  took  a  more 
gradual  succession. 

The  quantity  of  the  most  domesticated  potatoes  is  only  a  middle  crop  or 
below  a  half  crop. 

The  quality  in  not  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  crop  exhibits  itself 
already  as  small,  indeed  inferior,  inasmuch  as  these  potatoes  have  no  good 
taste.  Their  present  condition  renders  it  probable  that  they  will  not  pre- 
serve long  in  the  cellar. 

I  must  here  also  add,  that  the  peculiar  irregularities  which  we  have 
already  mentioned  have  been  found  in  different  kinds,  and  as  well  in  those 
potatoes  which  were  grown  from  entire  potatoes  planted  as  in  those  from 
^cuttings. 

A  part  of  the  potatoes  are  already  diseased,  or  have  such  a  tendency  in 
the  field. 

From  the  above  mentioned  facts  v^-e  may  very  justly  conclude  that  a  part 
of  this  year's  crop  of  potatoes  were  not  wholly  sound,  but  already  disposed 
to  disease,  or  really  diseased^  in  the  field.  But  as  now  experienced  farm- 
ers in  these  peculiarities  which  are  exhibited  in  such  diseased  potatoes 
recognise  the  first  symptoms  of  the  dry  rot,  it  hence  follows  that  the  dry  rot 
did  not  originate  first  over  winter  in  knobs  before  wholly  soutid,  but  ih^X 
the  foundation  or  germ  of  the  disease  2i7as  transmitted  from  the  field  loith 
the  potato  into  the  place  of  preservation,  and  that  consequently  the  dis- 
ease fully  developed^  namely,  the  remarkable  hardening  and  the  appear 
ance  of  the  peculiar  fungus  in  the  upper  surface,  teas  produced  where  the 
circumstances  prevailed  to  favor  such  a  development  in  the  primary 
source  of  the  disease. 

The  disease  is  connected  with  the  f  ungus  as  the  primary  source  or 
origin. 

For  the  scientific  stand-point  of  ihe  investigation,  the  question  now  es- 
pecially is  important,  whether  this  disease  con.-iists  merely  in  a  peculiar  de- 
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struction  of  the  vital  power,  and  in  a  corresponding  decomposition  ;  or, 
whether,  according  to  the  conclusions  of  my  earlier  investigation,  the  germ 
of  a  parasitic  fungus  already  exists  in  the  potato  on  the  field,  in  which 
case  it  must  be  recognised  as  the  original  cause  of  the  disease. 

The  investigations  which  I  have  instituted  on  this  year's  potatoes,  on  the 
field  itself,  confirm  the  last  opinion  most  fully,  as  I  have  found  the  germ  of 
the  fungus  also  in  such  knobs. 

We  may  observe,  indeed,  without  trouble,  and  with  the  eye  simply,  the 
potatoes  described  under  letters  a  and  b  (which  were  distinguished  by  ex- 
perienced agriculturists  as  the'first  stage  of  the  dry  rot,) — fine,  white,  little 
points  here  and  there  scattered  beneath  the  outer  skin  ;  these,  through  the 
clearer  color,  distinguish  themselves  before  the  rest  of  the  cellular  tissue, 
and  give  it  the  appearance  as  if  little  grains  of  meal  were  enclosed  or 
sprinkled  on  k.  On  closer  examination,  it  is  found  that  these  little  white 
points,  as  it  were,  in  nests,  i.  e.  united  in  small  round  or  oblong  spots,  lie  in 
the  cellular  tissue.  They  are  found  especially  in  the  outer  portions  of  the 
tissue,  between  the  year  ring  and  the  outer  skin.  Slightly  magnified,  they 
appear  as  irregular  shaped,  yet  for  the  most  part  rounded,  opake,  white, 
shining  grains;  when  strongly  magnified,  they  exhibit  themselves  as  a 
slime.  But  after  being  yet  stronger  magnified,  from  three  hundred  to  four 
hundred  lines,  we  can  detect  in  these  little  invisible  points  an  uncommonly 
fine  tress-w^ork  of  wreathed,  ramified,  half  opake,  here  and  there  dismem- 
bered fibres,  wholly  like  those  which  I  have  acknowledged,  from  the  cases 
of  disease  before  more  fully  described  by  me,  as  a  fungus  texture  of  the 
Fusisporimn^  and  represented  in  table  3,  figure  23,  of  my  treatise.  Here 
and  tliere,  also,  are  seen  in  the  cellular  tissue  those  disproportioned,  globular, 
and  for  a  time  still  half  opake,  pale  yellow  little  bodies,  which  are  the  com- 
mencement of  the  original  fungus,  ( Protomyces  Sola?ii,)  and  represented 
in  table  3,  figure  21,  of  my  treatise. 

In  other  knobs,  even  when  first  taken  out  of  the  ground,  I  noticed,  as 
mentioned  above,  that  here  and  there  little  portions  of  the  flesh  broke 
through  the  outer  skin  in  the  form  of  irregular  clusters  of  small  white^ 
grains.  By  the  microscope  they  were  proved  to  be  grains  of  amylin,  on 
which  little  excrescences  and  bands  had  begun  to  form,  which  I  have  rep- 
resented in  table  3,  figure  34,  and  have  distinguished  as  the  earliest  organi- 
zation of  single  funcrus  fibres. 

The  last  appearance  also  observed  in  kuohs  artificiallij  infected. 
This  appearance  wholly  agrees  with  that  which  some  before  sound  po- 
tatoes presented  to  my  view,  which  v/ere  artificially  covered  with  lungus 
dust,  and  which  were  also  thus  inoculated.  The  outer  skin  of  the  same 
first  showed  rotten,  brownish,  dry  spots,  by  which  the  whole  knobs  plainly 
lost  in  m.oisture  :  three  months  after,  the  infection  broke  out  of  the  outer 
skin  here  and  there,  and  the  diseased  cellular  texture  pressed  through  in  the 
form  of  little  white  bunches  of  meal,  the  grains  of  amylin  of  which  at  the 
same  time,  attended  with  small  excrescences,  callosities,  and  bands,  might 
be  recognised  as  the  medium  of  the  fungus  texture  in  its  earliest  period. 
In  sound  potatoes,  the  starch  meal  never  shows  the  above  described  begin- 
ning. 

The  germ  of  the  fungus  texture  already  existed  on  the  fields  and  became 
developed  in  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances. 
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The  experiments  hitherto  made  by  iPiany  investigators  of  nature  have 
placed  it  beyond  donbt  that  the  first  e^erm  of  a  fuu^^us  texture  may  remain 
for  a  long  time  in  its  primary,  incomplete  slate,  without  losing  its  vital 
power  ;  but  that,  in  circumstances  which  favor  its  perfect  and  entire  growth, 
it  alwtiys  more  and  more  developes  itself,  increases  in  size  and  extent,  and 
finally  reaches  the  state  of  ripened  fruit,  where  it  then  puts  forth  numerous 
germs  as  grains,  and  thereby  accomplishes  its  propas^ation.  Oa  such  a 
groirth  of  fungvs  texture^  ike  moist,  loarm  weather  has  the  most  impor- 
tant ivjlaence.  No  fungus  grows  in  a  temperature  below  2°  or  3°  of 
ileaumur.  For,  on  the  contrary,  a  high  temperature  up  to  15,  2U,  or 
more  degrees  is  very  favorable  to  its  development,  of  which  any  one  may 
be  convinced  by  the  common  mushroom  of  the  sower  and  of  the  marshy 
beds  of  botanic  gardens,  which  are  well  known  to  be  often  covered  by  the 
vegetation  of  the  Aethalicum,  Jlavurn.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  potatoes 
in  which  the  germ  of  the  fungus  already  exists  undergo  the  progressive 
deterioration  even  to  the  highest  stage  of  the  dry  rot,  not  in  all  places,  but 
only  where  they  have  been  surrounded  with  a  damp  atmosphere,  and  have 
been  shut  out  from  the  light,  while  in  the  winter  and  spring  a  considerable 
temperature  is  developed. 

The  inquiries  which  I  have  instituted  in  the  Land  Commissariat  of 
Frankenthal,  as  to  tlie  condition  of  the  place  where  sound  or  diseased  po- 
tatoes have  been  preserved,  confirm  this  opinion. 

A  great  landholder  in  Petersau,  who  was  accustomed  not  to  bring  in  his 
stock  of  potatoes  into  cellars  beneath  the  ground,  but  in  parts,  of  slight 
depth,  of  a  large  barn  furnished  with  dry  v^ralls,  has  not  yet  suffered  from 
the  dry  rot ;  on  ihe  contrary,  v/e  find  that  agriculturists,  whose  crops  have 
been  injured,  have  been  accustomed  to  fill  in  their  moist  dark  cellars,  shut 
out  from  the  draught  of  air,  wholly  with  knob-fruit,  where  is  also  a  heat- 
ing, and  with  this  the  essential  condition  for  the  formation  and  greater  de- 
velopment of  (he  fungus  texture,  and  consequently  of  the  higher  stage  of 
the  dry  rot,  which  hardens  the  potato,  and  renders  it  v\molly  unfit  to  be 
eaten.  Many  weighty  authorities  have  lately  represented  this  heating  as 
the  sole  original  cai^se  of  the  dreaded  disease.  On  the  contrary,  I  consider 
myself  justified  in  setting  it  down  as  only  an  essential  condition  of  the  last 
Jerm  of  the  dry  rot.  Without  the  peculiar  co-operation  of  the  fungus 
forming  itself  out  on  the  heated  potato,  the  knob  fruit  might  wholly  lose  its 
power  of  germination  and  good  taste  ;  but  it  cannot  escape  the  view,  how 
the  fruit,  also,  may  in  itself  thus  present  that  peculiar  and  so  greatly  diverse 
character  of  a  sort  of  firagus  hardness,  xoith  a  contemporaneous  ^production 
of  a  mouldy  fungus  on  the  upper  surface^  and,  indeed,  always  of  one  and 
the  same  sort,  when  the  fungus  does  not  thereby  perform  a  definite  part. 
By  the  heating,  in  the  cellar,  the  potato  suffers  a  commencing  decomposi- 
tion ;  a  part  of  the  starch  turns  into  sugar;  and  then,  by  means  of  the 
processes  of  germination,  as  they  begin,  into  stringy  substance.  From  this 
it  goes  (if  hindered  in  the  proper  development  of  its  shoot)  over  into  the 
wet  rot.  The  quantity  of  water  in  it  will  hereby,  indeed,  be  hardly  as  much 
lessened,  as  is  the  case  in  the  dry  rot  where  the  knobs  lose  half  of  their 
watery  substance.  That,  on  the  olher  hand,  the  potato  contains  the  same 
•  peculiarity  by  means  of  which  it  resists  the  operation  of  the  water  in  which 
it  is  cooked,  and,  indeed,  also  the  steam  of  water  ;  and  after  it  has  been 
cooked  for  six  hours,  so  that  it  can  only  be  cut  with  a  very  sharp  knife,  as  a 
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moist  spunk — this  circumstance  is  merely  the  consequence  of  the  fungus 
development.* 

Contradictory,  also,  as  this  fact  must  appear  at  first  view — that  a  tender, 
monldy  fungus  may  exert  this  drying  up,  hardening  influence,  rendering  it 
tough  on  the  substance  of  the  potato — yet  it  stands  not  isolated,  but  is  well 
known  as  analogous  to  the  effects  of  other  fungi.  The  sepedonium  myco- 
philum,  a  little  yellow  filamentous  fungus,  which  grows  on  fl-rsh  colored 
mushrooms,  thickens  the  cellular  tissue  of  this  latter  so  much  that  while 
otherv/ise  it  rots  in  the  last  warm  days  of  autumn,  now  aflected  by  this 
parasite,  it  not  seldom  withstands  putrefaction  during  the  whole  ;  and  yet, 
in  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  is  found  dead,  indeed,  but  preserving  its 
original  form.  In  a  similar  manner,  also,  other  fungi  which  grow  on  wood 
— as,  for  example,  species  of  the  warty  mushrooms,  ihelephora,  and  the  in- 
flated mushrooms,  as  sphaeria — produce  such  a  pecuhar  drying  up  and 
contraction  of  the  wood,  vvdiich  draw  out  in  the  same  manner  its  albumen, 
as  does  the  fungus  of  the  potato  spoken  of,  t 

Of  the  fungus  found  in  fofMo  cellars. 

In  the  house  of  Buro^omaster  Yon  Heisshira,  who,  as  an  agriculturist, 
for  many  years  has  suffered  much  from  the  potato  rot,  I  noticed  that  the 
walls  of  his  moist,  damp  cellar  were  here  and  there  covered  by  a  very  fine 
v\reb  of  white  filamentous  fungus.  The  same  extended  itself,  even  as  such 
vegetation  otherwise  is  wont  to  do,  out  from  a  middle  point  to  every  side  for 
some  inches  diameter.  This  covering  was  scratched  off,  and  in  Munich 
was  subjected  to  a  careful  microscopic  observation.  It  consists  of  very  fine 
ramified  complicated  fibres,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  is  a  mother  fungus, 
slightly  developed  on  account  of  its  barren  situation,  and  of  the  same  kind 
of  vegetable  growth  to  which  I  have  attributed  so  important  an  influence 
on  the  existence  and  formation  of  the  dry  rot.  It  may  not  be  impossible 
that  the  close  contact  of  the  potatoes,  stored  up  within  the  walls,  with  the 
fungus  mould  vegetating  there,  miay  have  been  the  means  of  infection,  and 
contributed  to  the  appearance,  inexplicable  to  the  agriculturists,  that  one 
row  of  seed  potatoes  did  not  shoot  forth,  v^^hile  another  from  the  same  cel- 
lar developed  themselves  regularly  and  in  a  healthy  manner.  Besides  this^ 
the  occurrence  of  a  motlier  fungus,  not  on  the  potato  it.-elf.  but  in  other 
places,  which  group  themselves  under  certain  favorable  circumstances,  in  the 
same,  and  here  are  extended  with  much  greater  rapidity  than  elsewhere, 
may  be  considered  as  an  appearance  of  which  we  find  many  analogies  in 
nature,  and  it  must  be  looked  upon  with  reference  to  the  inexplicable  mode 
of  the  spreading  of  the  disease,  as  if  it  v/as  a  contagious  epidemic.  It  is 
thus  wath  the  increase  of  the  dry  rot,  just  as  with  the  sudden  appearance 
of  certain  destructive  insects,  which  also  are  not  newly  generated,  the  eggs 
of  which  still  more  always  exist,  but  only  reach  their  development  under 
favorable  circumstances. 


*  Very  justly  says  the  inrelligent  agriculturist.  Knight  Yon  Kalina:  "  Although  ihe  heating 
of  the  potatoes  during  the  winrer  preseivation  must  unque:^tionably  have  promoted  their  rol- 
ling;, yet  the  "wh<''lly  peculiar  disease  disiingaished  by  the  name  oi'  dry  rot  cannot  so  be  ex-  » 
plained  only.  This  heatiKg  must  be  followed  by  a  fermentation  and  a  wet  (not  a  dry)  rot, 
arising  therefrom,"  (  Andie  Oekonomische  Neuigkeiten  und  Verhandlungen,  1842.  n.  69,  p. 
549.) 

+  Compare,  as  to  this  pecuHar  elTect  of  cryptngamons  parasite,  Treviranus  Vhys^dlo^M  ^ler 
Gewcichse,  Band  II,  792,  in  Bavaria,  I8i2,  p.  443. 
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Microscopic  discoveries  in  diseased  potatoes  ivJiich  hear  on  them  no 
jungus  forniation. 

The  potatoes  mentioned  under  2,  exhibit  under  the  microscope  more  or 
less  extended  variation  from  the  regular  formation.  The  appearance  most 
visible  in  them  is  a  deficiency  of  grains  ot  starch  in  the  celluar  tissue. 
The  same  is  the  case  also  in  those  which  are  yet  juicy  throughout,  but 
which  are  of  a  soapy  or  fatty  state,  as  well  as  m  those  which  are  already 
become  whetstony. 

(a)  Many  cells  contain,  in  these  cases,  scarcely  any  grains  of  starch. 
They  are  tilled  with  liquid  or  air,  and  their  skins  are  withered  or  flabby. 

(b)  In  other  cells  the  grains  of  starch  are  balled  up  together  in  the  mid- 
dle, in  tile  form  of  round  balls  ;  or, 

(c)  They  hang  in  clusters  heaped  up  on  the  sides,  especially  in  the 
corners  near  the  intercellular  passages. 

{d)  These  last  are  not  seldom  wholly  stopped  up — that  is,  filled  in  with 
an  opake,  shiny  mass,  a  shapeless  clot. 

(e)  The  vessels  ©f  the  year- ring  are  of  a  darker  color  than  usual.  The 
same  is  the  condition  of  the  vessels  which  run  from  the  year-ring  outward, 
to  the  eyes  in  the  so  called  germ-tubes.  The  texture  near  the  last  is  often 
juiceless,  and,  as  it  were,  standing  off,  (nappy.)  Thus,  as  also  the  condition 
of  the  new  sprout  shows  itself  changed,  diseased,  at  the  earliest  period,  it 
cannot  be  thought  strange  if  the  same  shoots  out  no  new  stalks,  or  retains 
only  a  very  weak  power  of  production. 

AH  the  above  mentioned  appearances  are  found  more  or  less  decisively 
in  those  seed  potatoes  which  have  already  put  forth  sprouts,  and  in  con- 
sequence have  dissolved  a  portion  of  their  texture  and  employed  it  for  the 
development  of  new  stalks.  Thus,  with  such  knobs,  already  provided  with 
sprouts,  the  change  described  shows  itself  always  in  the  inwaid  parts  of 
the  cellular  tissue;  L  e.,  inside  of  the  year-ring.  These  appearances, 
therefore,  indicate  that  those  potatoes  which  have  become  fatty,  or  whet- 
stony— and  which,  on  account  of  their  less  size,  and  of  a  weaker  portion^in 
the  starch  formation,  are  to  be  considered  as  not  yet  ripened — have  begun 
with  a  sickly  haste  todevelope  their  eyes.  It  is  evident  that  their  offspring 
must  likewise  be  feeble. 

Finally,  I  further  notice  that  the  scab  or  scurf  was  scarcely  observed  by 
me  in  this  region,  or  with  less  intensity,  v/hile  in  Upper  Bavaria  it  appeared 
te  be  spread  about  abundantly.* 

Result, 

From  the  comparison  of  the  facts,  and  with  respect  to  the  location  with 
which  they  are  connected,  the  following  general  conclusion  is  drawn  : 

For  the  irregular  vegetation  of  the  potatoes  (the  deficiency  of  stock) 
observed  in  the  Land  Commissariats,  and  the  rotting  of  the  knobs  in  the 
cellars,  two  diseases,  the  curl  disease  and  the  dry  rot,  are  original  causes. 

The  curl  disease,  v/hich  appears  hitherto  to  be  developed  in  no  high  de- 
gree, depends  on  an  irregular  vegetation  of  stdk  as  jvell  as  of  knob,  on  ac- 
count  of  unfavorable  circumstances  of  climate  and  soil  and  disproportional 


♦Some  have  accounted  for  this  disease  especially  from  the  excess  of  protoxide  of  irou  ia 
the  soil. 
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culture,  whereby  the  knobs  lose  in  their  starch  substance  and  imbibe  a  ten- 
dency to  put  forth  untimely  sprouts. 

The  stalk  rot  was  occasioned  by  a  nesting  of  the  fungus  texture  in  the 
knobs,  which  injures  the  chemical  mixture,  and  so  gains  the  upper  hand 
in  the  knobs,  by  favor  of  a  heating  method  of  preservation,  that  this  becomes 
unfit  for  germination,  and,  by  means  of  the  hardening  of  its  cellular  tex- 
ture, can  no  more  serve  for  nutriment.  This  disease  also  affects  sound 
knobs  as  well  as  those  which  spring  from  curly  stalks. 

While  the  curl  disease  appears  to  have  been  for  a  long  time  known  as  aa 
epidemic,  but  not  infectious,  that  which  for  ten  years  has  been  known  as 
the  dry  rot  has  at  its  foundation  a  concrete  contagiousness. 

Against  the  former,  therefore,  must  be  prescribed  all  those  means  which 
rational  husbandry  generally  recommends ;  against  the  latter,  likev/ise,  a 
careful  removal  of  contagion,  and  guarding  from  those  circumstances  which 
favor  the  spreading  and  development  of  the  contagion. 

Precautionary  rides  against  these  diseases. 

Let  there  be  a  careful  previous  assorting  of  the  potatoes  harvested,  and 
a  choice  made  only  of  such  knobs,  for  future  planting,  as  are  sound  and 
well  ripened. 

For  this  purpose  reject  all  knobs — 

(a)  Which  have  reddish,  or  brownish,  or  black  spots,  with  cracks  and 
splits  of  the  outer  skin  ;  or, 

(6)  Such  as  are  affected  with  knots,  warts,  or  with  any  appearance  of 
mould ; 

(c)  Or  on  which  are  set  other  little  tubers  ; 

{d)  Which  have  a  thin  upper  skin,  partly  scraped  off,  or  of  a  color  turn- 
ing to  green  ; 

(e)  Which  by  their  smallness,  or  by  the  adherence  of  long  pieces  of  stalk 
under  the  ground,  show  that  they  are  not  fully  ripe ; 

(/)  The  form  of  which  is  angular,  or  remarkably  irregular,  varying 
from  those  of  the  well-formed  kind  ; 

(g)  Which  are  withered,  wrinkled,  hard,  or  exhibit  a  diseased  variation 
of  the  eyes ; 

(h)  Which  have  been  cut  in  or  bitten,  or  otherwise  wounded  ; 

(i)  AVhich  have  already  beofun  too  soon  to  sprout  in  the  cellar.  The 
practice  of  planting  such  potatoes,  again  deprived  of  their  sprouts,  is  in 
every  respect  very  faulty. 

We  should  not  employ  a  potato  as  a  seed  potato  vvhich  on  one  side  ap- 
pears wholly  sound,  but  which  on  the  other  bears  on  it  any  of  the  above 
mentioned  traces  of  a  diseased  state  ;  the  assorting  of  the  necessary  seed 
potatoes  (so  far  as  such  have  not  already  been  brought  in  separated) 
should  be  done  in  the  day-light,  so  as  not  to  overlook  the  diseased  stat€^ 
We  should  choose,  for  preservation  of  seed  potatoes,  most  suitable  places, 
as  far  separated  as  possible,  which  are  safe  from  moisture,  cold  and  heat. 

Remember  that  seed  potatoes  piled  up  high,  not  only  in  winter  but  also 
in  sprinjs:,  when  they  begin  to  sprout,  undergo  a  heating,  and  thus  become 
injured  in  their  power  of  germination  ;  which,  therefore,  must  be  carefully 
provided  against.  Moreover,  let  there  be  an  assorting  of  the  great  heaps  of 
j)otatoes  for  use,  by  means  of  a  grate  or  sieve,  which  will  separate  the  knobs 
according  to  their  size.    Save  out  the  large,  well  ripened  knobs,  separate 
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from  the  smaller  and  later,  and  use  the  latter,  before  the  rot  has  affected 
them,  earlier  than  the  former. 

Preserve  also  thesa  collections  with  all  possible  care. 

If  the  cellars  are  not  clean,  whitewash  the  walls  and  strew  the  bottom  of 
the  cellars  with  dry  sand  mixed  with  coal  dast,  ashes,  or  sifted  cinders. 

Take  care  as  to  the  proper  access  of  air;  set  poles  perpendicular  in  the 
cellar,  which  are  to  be  wrapped  around  with  pea  straw,  and  about  which 
the  potatoes  are  to  be  heaped  up. 

Turn  over  these  heaps  during  the  winter. 

Improve  the  vital  power  of  the  potatoes  to  be  cultivated,  by  those  means 
which  a  rational  method  of  agriculture,  having  respect  to  local  circum- 
stances, and  those  of  climate  generally,  recommends. 

Try  to  obtain  and  preserve  an  appropriate,  strong  stock,  or  race.  This 
may  be  done  by  a  selection  ©f  sound,  strong,  ripe  seed  potatoes  from  the 
kinds  which  agree  with  the  location.* 

Let  there  be  prudence  in  the  natursilization  of  a  kind  which  has  been 
formerly  raised  under  very  different  influences.  Cultivate  the  kinds  sepa- 
rately and  not  together.t 

Choose  the  most  favorable  soil,  the  best  situation,  and  the  manure  and 
rotation  most  appropriate  for  soil  and  climate. 

Put  the  manure  on  the  field  before  winter.  In  England,  it  is  recom- 
mended to  mix  horse  and  cow  dung ;  to  withdraw  the  same  from  the  di- 
rect rays  of  the  sun,  and  plough  it  under  in  every  case  as  long  as  possible 
before  planting.  Swine  dung  in  Thuringia  has  operated  unfavorably. 
Fail  not  in  a  careful  preparation  by  cleaning  out,  loosening,  and  heaping  up. 

Avoid  laying  seed  potatoes  too  early  or  too  late,  or  in  unfavorable 
weather.    (Local  experience  must  be  principally  relied  on  here.)  + 

Leave  not  the  seed  potatoes  long  uncovered  in  the  furrows,  and  let  not 
these  last  dry  up  too  long  in  the  sun. 

Beware,  lest  the  seed  potatoes  themselves,  selected  with  care,  should  be 
attacked  with  fungus  germination  ;  and  therefore  soak  them  some  hours  in 
lime  water,  and  after  they  are  dried  ofi'  again  in  the  air  put  them  in  the 
field.  This  treatment  destroys  also  any  insects  or  their  eggs  which  may  be 
attached  to  them.  Experiments  made  in  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  with 
laying  in  lime,  have  proved  that  potatoes  which  have  lain  ten  hours  in  lime 
water  have  not  lost  their  germinating  power ;  which,  indeed^  was  the  case 
with  such  as  had  lain  from  24  to  36  hours  in  lime  water. 

The  method  of  laying  cuttings  instead  of  whole  potatoes,  should  in  no 
case  be  adopted  in  the  present  unfavorable  circumstances;  as,  without 


*  To  improve  the  slock  by  derivation  from  seed,  I  do  not  consider  necessary.  By  such  a 
method,  in  general,  two  years  are  lost  ;  and  in  the  third,  thej-e  is  yet  the  labor  of  separating 
and  colieciing  experiments  in  favor  of  their  employment  in  given  situations,  as  to  the  various 
kinds  which  have  been  produced.  Similar  are  the  views  of  experienced  agriculturists  ;  a^,  for 
example,  Professor  Schweitzer,  (A.Hg.  Anzeig.  fl'Deutschen,  1811,  No.  341-311.)  We  have 
the  experience  already  (for  example,  of  Mr,  Albert,  in  Rosslau,)  that  the  knobs  from  stocks 
which  have  been  produced  from  the  seed  were  also  attacked  by  the  dry  rot.  There  is,  there» 
fore,  ia  this  method,  in  no  way  any  proiectioa  against  disease. 

t  The  English  farmers  reconomead,  after  some  years,  to  import  new  seed  pelatoes  from 
higlie-r  situated  regions. 

+  In  general,  it  seems  more  advisable  to  pat  th?  potatoes  into  the  soil  too  earlv  than  too  late. 
Tne  praoti<'.€  of  laying  them  too  late,  evea  in  JudCj  ha?  undoubtedly  contributed  to  enfe^bl^ 
many  raoe^ 
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doubt,  it  has  exerted  an  influence  in  the  deterioration  of  the  race,  and  will 
exert  the  same  in  a  higher  degree.* 
Gather  the  crop  not  before  it  is  ripe. 

Throw  not  those  potatoes  which  are  affected  with  mould,  or  otherwise 
useless,  oo  the  dung  hills,  but  into  running  water,  or  bury  them  in  a  place 
which  will  not  be  ploughed  up. 

The  adoption  of  the  above  mentioned  rules  must  essentially  contribute 
to  limit  and  gradually  eradicate  the  diseases  at  present  so  injurious,  and 
increasing  in  such  a  threatening  manner. 

DR.  YON  MARTIUS. 

Munich,  November  4,  1842. 


*  The  agriculturist  who  will  not  break  off  from  the  practice  above  mentioned,  as  bad,  should 
at  least  take  care  that  only  sound  cuttings,  well  provided  wiih  eyes  uninjured,  should  be 
planted,  that  they  be  not  cut  too  long  before  placing,  and  that  those  cuttings  be  rejected  which 
change  visibly  in  color  on  the  surface  of  the  cut.  The  sprinkling  over  of  the  cut  surface  with 
powdered  linie  is  recommended  by  many  agriculturists  as  a  proper  improvement. 
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APPENDIX  jSo.  7. 


GRASSES  FOR  THE  SOUTH. 

Editor  of  the  Cultivator  :  Your  correspondents  frequently  inquire 
respecting  the  grasses  suitable  to  the  south.  If  each  would  comrnunicate 
what  he  has  observed,  it  would  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  such  inquiries, 
and  niight  prove  the  most  important  benefit  to  the  agriculture  of  the  south. 
During  this  winter  I  have  seen  bundles  of  northern  hay  brought  to  the 
stables  of  my  neighbor,  which  had  paid  for  carriage  many  hundred  miles 
round  the  capes  of  Florida,  through  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  live  hundred 
miles  (by  the  course  of  the  river)  into  the  interior.  This  is  a  standing 
reproach  to  the  agriculture  of  the  south. 

Lucerne, — This  is  found  to  grow  well  here.  Sow  it  in  drills,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fall,  24  to  27  inches  apart :  it  flourishes,  yields  four  to  five 
cuttings  in  the  course  of  the  year  ;  and,  on  soil  which  would  bring  twenty 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  grows  one  foot  and  a  half  high.  This  seasorij 
some  was  cut  on  the  12th  of  March,  for  soiling,  and  was  then  from  a  foot 
to  knee  high.  The  most  of  it  has  been  cut  twice  over,  since  the  first  cut- 
ting to  this  day.  May  13.  Cattle  and  horses  eat  it  greedily.  A  cow  fed  on 
it  chiefly  is  yielding  at  this  time  between  five  and  six  gallons  of  milk 
daily  ;  when,  as  yet,  there  is  no  grass  in  (he  woods  or  on  the  common  suf- 
ficient to  change  the  povertj^'-stricken  appearance  of  the  cattle  in  the 
range."  I  have  made  no  hay  from  it,  but  have  no  doubt  it  will  make  good 
hay. 

Guinea-grass. — The  root  is  similar  to  that  of  the  cane  or  reed,  and  is 
perennial.  The  stem  and  blade  are  like  those  of  the  Egyptian  millet.  On 
rich  soil  it  is  very  luxuriant,  yielding  many  cuttings  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  It  is  good  for  soiling ;  horses  and  cattle  eat  it  readily,  and,  if  cut 
when  in  flower,  it  makes  a  hay  most  abundantly,  of  which  cattle  feed 
greedily  in  winter.  Horses  do  not  seem  to  like  the  hay.  It  is  most  read- 
ily propagated  by  the  root.  A  small  root,  two  inches  long,  with  one  or 
more  joints  to  it,  will  vegetate  ;  and,  if  the  ground  is  made  loose  by  plough- 
ing once  or  twice  during  the  season  after  planting,  roots  placed  m  checks 
of  four  feet  will  take  complete  possession  of  the  soil  the  first  season^  so  that 
the  next  spring  it  will  start  up  evenly  over  the  soil,  everywhere.  Hogs 
root  after  them  with  great  eagerness  ;  and  as  the  tendency  of  this  plant  is 
to  fill  the  ground  with  roots  in  so  thick  a  mat  that  the  grass  does  not  grow 
tall  in  consequence,  the  idea  suggests  itself  of  pasturing  cattle  on  this  grass 
in  the  spring  and  summer,  and  giving  the  hogs  the  benefit  of  the  roots  in 
the  winter.  They  cannot  destroy  it ;  the  smallest  fi-bre  left  in  the  ground 
will  grow.  It  might  be  a  great  pest  in  a  garden  ;  but  if  land  is  to  be  used 
for  stock,  it  will  take  and  maintain  entire  possession,  to  the  exclusion  of 
any  competitor  which  we  have  in  middle  Alabama. 

Clover  and  herds  grass, — I  have  now  a  beautiful  lot  of  these  grasses  in 
conjunction,  on  high  land  ;  the  whole  about  knee  high,  and  the  clover  in 
flower.  Mr.  Kirby,  one  of  my  neighbors,  cut  the  wood  from  a  piece  of 
low,  pipe-clay,  crawfish  land,  last  winter  ;  and  when  the  brush;  (fee.  lying 
44 
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on  the  ground,  had  become  sufficiently  dry,  he  set  fire  to  it  and  burnt  it  all' 
off;  thus  giving  it  a  top  dressing  of  ashes.  He  then  sowed  herds-grass  on 
the  top  of  Ihe  ground,  without  plough,  harrow,  or  anything  of  the  kind. 
He  now  has  a  most  rich  and  beautiful  crop  of  this  grass  growing.  If  de- 
sired, your  readers  may  obtain  further  particulars  of  this  crop. 

Leersia  Orizoides,  {rice  grass.)— This  plant  so  much  resembles  rice,  that 
only  a  practised  eye  can  distinguish  it.  The  negroes  on  the  rice  planta- 
tions in  Carolina  call  it  the  rice-s  cousm.^^  It  will  grow  wherever  rice 
will — in  the  water,  or  in  any  damp  situation.  It  is  found  wild  in  all  the 
southern  country  ;  growls  tail,  seeds  in  a  panicle,  not  unlike  a  head  of  oatSo 
and  will  yield  two  crops  a  year  of  choice  haij.    Roots  perennial. 

B.  M. 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  May  13,  1845. 


From  the  Mark  Lar.e  Express.* 

GURNEYISM. 

This  term,  of  whose  meaning  perhaps  nineteen- tv/entieths  of  our  readers 
are  utterly  ignorant,  is  applied  to  a  new  and  particular  kind  of  manuring, 
which  has  been  employed  with  signal  success  by  Mr.  Gurney,  a  farmer  in 
East  Cornwall.  The  operation  consists  in  covering  grass  land  with  long 
straw,  coarse  hay,  or  other  fibrous  matter,  about  twenty  pounds  to  the  fall ; 
allowing  this  covering  to  lie  till  the  grass  springs  through  it  (which  it  does 
with  astonishing  rapidity)  to  the  desired  length,  and  then  raking  it  off  to 
allow  the  pestial  to  reach  the  pasture.  The  covering  is  then  applied  to 
another  portion  of  the  field  ;  the  operation  of  removal  and  covering  being 
repeated  so  long  as  the  straw  or  hay  remains  sufficiently  entire  to  admit 
of  convenient  application.  The  merits  of  the  system,  which  is  yet  in  its 
infancy,  was  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Gurney  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  East  Corn- 
wall Experimental  Club  :  "  About  seven  weeks  since,  he  had  covered  half 
a  field  of  grass  of  three  acres  in  this  manner,  and  about  a  fortnight  ago, 
when  examined,  the  increase  had  been  found  to  be  at  the  rate  of  5,000 
pounds  per  acre  over  the  uncovered  portion  of  the  field.  At  that  time  the 
straw  was  raked  off  and  laid  in  rows  twelve  feet  apart  on  the  field,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  sheep  w^ere  put  on  the  grass,  with  a  vievv  to  eat  it  down 
as  quickly  as  possible.  After  they  had  been  there  about  a  week  they  were 
succeeded  by  twenty  six  bullocks,  to  eat  off  the  long  grass  remaining,  and 
which  the  sheep  had  lefc.  The  field  was  thus  grazed  as  bare  as  possible. 
The  same  straw  was  now  again  thrown  over  the  same  portion  of  the  field 
from  which  it  had  been  raked  ;  and;  on  inspection  that  morning,  he  had 
found  the  action  going  on  as  powerfully  as  on  the  former  occasion.  He 
thought  the  sheep,  on  first  raking  off  the  straw,  were  not  so  fond  of  the 
grass  as  they  were  of  that  uncovered  ;  but  after  twenty-four  hours'  expos- 
ure to  the  sun  and  air,  he  thought  they  rather  preferred  it.  He  had  forty 
acres  now  under  the  operation,  and  in  consequence  of  it  he  had  grass  when 
his  neighbors  had  none."  Fibrous  covering,  or  Gurneyism,  as  thus  de- 
scrieed,  is  certainly  a  cheap  and  convenient  mode  of  manuring;  all  that  is 
wanted  is  only  further  experiment  to  test  its  general  applicability. 
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From  the  Cultivator. 

CUTTING  AND  CURING  HAY. 

From  onr  notes  of  the  discussion  on  "  the  proper  stage  for  cutting  grasses, 
and  the  best  modes  of  making  hay,"  at  the  seventh  agricultural  meeting  in 
this  city,  we  give  the  following  : 

Mr.  Bement  said  he  had  formerly  been  in  the  habit  of  cutting  timothy 
grass  quite  late.  It  was  easier  cured  afier  it  got  pretty  ripe.  But  he  found, 
in  using  hay  thus  cut,  that  it  wanted  substance,  and  he  had  ascertained 
that  the  best  time  for  cutting  was  while  the  grass  was  in  blossom.  In 
making  clover  hay.  he  had  adopted  .Tudge  Bael's  plan.  He  thought  it  best 
not  to  exposo  it  much  to  the  sun.  His  practice  was  to  cut  in  the  morning, 
let  it  lay  till  noon,  and  then  cock  it,  and  let  it  sweat  for  two  or  three  days, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  On  putting  the  hay  in  the  barn,  he 
had  used  about  four  quarts  of  salt  to  the  ton.  Hay  thus  managed  came 
out  in  the  spring  very  bright  and  sweet.  In  the  ordinary  way  of  curing 
clover  hay,  the  best  parts  are  wasted. 

Mr.  Howard  was  aware  that  there  v/ere  different  opinions  as  to  the  proper 
stage  for  cutting  grass ;  bat  he  thought  the  observance  of  certain  princi- 
ples might  afford  a  guide  in  the  case.  For  example,  the  stems  of  grasses 
were  filled,  just  before  the  formation  of  the  seed,  with  a  starchy  or  saccha- 
rine substance.  In  perfecting  the  seed,  the  stems  were  exhausted  of  this 
substance,  it  being  consumed  in  forming  seed.  Now,  if  the  herbage  is  the 
object,  the  plant  should  be  cut  before  the  nutrimant  has  passed  from  the 
stems.  If  seed  is  the  object,  the  plant  must,  of  courcJe,  be  allowed  to  attain 
a  good  degree  of  maturity.  Hay  made  from  ripe  grass  may  "  go  further," 
or  ^' spend  better,"  as  the  argument  is;  and  it  is  admitted  that  this  may  be 
true,  for  animals  are  less  inclined  to  eat  it ;  but  this  is  no  proof  that  it  is  more 
nutritive.  He  spoke  of  the  different  modes  of  curing  hay,  with  nearly  all 
which  he  said  he  had  been  acquainted.  Clover  hay  was  altogether  better 
when  cured  in  cock  than  by  any  other  mode  he  knew  practised.  All  hay 
was  better  for  undergoing,  to  some  extent,  a  sweating  in  the  cock.  Coarse 
timothy  was  thus  rendered  much  softer,  and  was  less  strawy  and  stiff,  and 
every  description  of  hay  was  less  likely  to  be  "  mow  burned." 

Mr.  Betts  was  not  in  favor  of  mowing  a  great  deal  of  grass  while  the  dew 
is  on.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  spreading  the  swaths  as  soon  as  the  ground 
was  dry,  and  he  always  had  it  well  cocked  up  before  night.  The  next 
day,  if  the  weather  was  good,  he  opened  it  again  ;  if  it  did  not  dry  enough, 
lie  put  it  together  again  ;  but  his  object  was  to  get  it  so  that  it  would  do  to 
put  it  in  the  barn.  He  was  in  favor  of  using  a  little  salt  with  it.  He  had 
sometimes  found  his  hay  heat  too  much  in  the  mow.  From  being  hurried 
he  had  occasionally  put  a  load  in  the  barn  too  green.  To  stop  the  heat 
and  fermentation  which  had  ensued  in  such  cases,  he  had  made  holes  in 
the  hay  with  a  crowbar,  and  scattered  in  salt.  In  this  way  he  had  stopped 
the  fermentation,  and  saved  his  hay  in  very  good  order. 

Mr.  Garretson.  of  the  assembly,  from  Dutchess  county,  said  he  generally 
cut  from  150  to  200  tons  of  hay  per  year,  chiefly  timothy  and  red-top. 
He  generally  begun  when  the  grass  was  in  blossom.  His  method  was  to 
cnt  in  the  morning,  spread  the  swaths  lightly,  and  in  the  afternoon  put  it  in 
cocks.  The  next  day,  if  the  sun  came  out,  it  was  again  spread,  and,  if 
made  enough,  put  in  the  barn  with  a  little  salt  sprinkled  on  it.  About 
three  quarts  of  salt  to  the  ton  was  as  much  as  he  used.    There  was  danger 
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of  using  too  much.  He  had  formerly  used  more  salt,  and  was  satisfied  his 
animals,  particularly  sheep,  had  suffered  by  it.  It  occasioned  scouring, 
and,  by  keeping  iheir  bowels  out  of  order  for  some  time,  they  died.  He 
usually  got  about  two  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  sea- 
son, it  would  sometimes  make  enough  in  one  day. 

Mr.  Mack  always  directed  his  men  to  make  hay  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
He  had  often  made  it  and  put  it  in  the  barn  in  one  day,  and  never  had 
better  hay.  He  was  always  particular  to  secure  it  from  the  dew  when  it 
must  be  left  over  night.  It  is  said  by  some  who  had  much  practice  in 
making  hay  that  it  is  never  injured  from  its  own  internal  juice,  but  only 
from  rain  or  dew. 

Mr.  Sotham  did  not  like  the  plan  of  salting  hay,  neither  did  he  like  the 
hay  that  was  made  in  one  day.  If  it  could  be  so  made  that  it  would  take 
no  hurt  in  one  day,  it  must  have  been  too  dry  for  good  hay  before  it  was 
cut,  or  else  very  light  burden.  He  would  as  soon  have  good  bright  straw 
for  cows  or  sheep  as  timothy  hay  after  it  had  gone  to  seed.  He  cuts  clover 
when  a  part  of  it  is  in  blossom  and  part  in  the  head  ;  cuts  all  his  grass  early. 
It  takes  longer  to  make  hay  cat  thus  early  ;  but  for  cov/s,  and  sheep  espe- 
cially, it  was  a  great  deal  better.  The  objection  to  salting  hay  was,  that 
animals  were  forced  to  eat  salt,  whether  they  wanted  it  or  not,  and  it  made 
sheep  scour.  His  hay  came  out  of  the  barn  of  a  bright  green  color,  and 
his  stock  would  fatten  on  it.  There  was  another  great  advantage  in  cut- 
ting early :  the  roots  retained  their  life  and  strength  better,  and  the  afterfeed 
and  future  crops  were  much  more  abundant.  He  did  not  like  timothy  for 
hay  ;  he  never  saw  it  in  England  ;  the  farmers  there  thought  it  was  too 
coarse  and  wiry  for  stock.  Rye  grass  made  good  hay ;  would  yield  in 
England  two  tons  per  acre.  Pacey's  was  the  best  variety ;  red-top  made 
good  hay.  He  had  tried  sainfoin  ;  it  did  not  come  up  well ;  there  was  al- 
ways a  difficulty  about  it  in  this  respect,  because  the  seed  was  good  only  a 
short  time;  it  could  hardly  be  brought  across  the  ocean  and  vegetate.  If 
we  could  get  it  here,  it  would  be  very  valuable,  especially  for  dry  lands. 
As  to  pasturing  mowing  lands,  some  land  would  not  bear  it,  particularly  if 
wet ;  but  he  fed  his  dry  lands  very  close,  in  the  fall,  with  cattle  and  sheep, 
and  experienced  no  damage  from  it. 

Judge  Cheever  said  he  would  cut  his  clover  in  blossom — not  sooner.  He 
would  let  It  take  the  sun  one  day,  but  not  enough  to  have  the  leaf  break 
off,  then  put  it  in  small  cocks  and  cure  it,  until,  by  a  few  hours'  drying,  by 
turning  over  and  breaking  the  cocks,  the  liiuds  would  be  so  far  out  of  it  that 
it  may  be  housed  without  hurting.  The  length  of  time  necessary  to  cure 
it  will  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  the  larger  or  smaller 
growth  of  the  crop.    Upon  this  the  farmer  must  exercise  his  judgment. 

He  v/ould  not  cut  timothy  until  it  had  passed  out  of  the  blossom.  Pro- 
fessor Davy,  in  his  Agricultural  Chemistry,  says  that  64  parts  of  clover  hay. 
cut  in  blossom,  produced  10  parts  of  nutritive  matter,  and  the  same  taken 
in  seed  ;  timothy  10  parts  in  blossom  and  23  in  seed.  This,  in  the  timothy, 
is  probably  too  much  ;  but  that  the  nutritive  matter  in  timothy  improved 
after  the  fall  of  the  blossom  he  had  no  doubt.  Red-top  comes  to  maturity 
later,  and  he  did  not  think  there  was  much  difference  whether  cut  in  blos- 
som or  soon  after.  He  believed  timothy  cut  in  blossom  would,  pound  for 
pound,  produce  more  milk  when  fed  to  cows  or  sheep,  than  it  would  cut 
afterwards  ;  but  for  horses  and  other  stock,  he  thought  it  more  nutritious  to 
stand  a  Uttle  longer.    It  certainly  improved  in  weight. 
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He  preferred  mowing  his  hay,  as  far  as  he  could,  when  free  from  dews 
or  water.  He  let  the  swaths  take  the  sun  a  few  hours,  until  the  top  got  a 
little  wilted  or  seared,  before  turning.  It  thus  held  up  the  greener  parts 
when  turned  over  and  spread,  and  permitted  the  air  to  circulate  under  it. 
It  also  gave  the  ground  between  the  sivaths  time  to  dry,  which  was  impor- 
tant in  hastening  the  curing.  In  this  way,  he  avoided  the  necessity  of 
turning  the  hay  after  being  spread,  which  was  one  of  the  most  tedious  pro- 
cesses through  which  the  hay  had  to  be  passed,  and  of  course  the  most  ex- 
pensive. He  never  permitted  his  hay  to  take  a  dew  when  it  had  sun 
enough  to  wilt  it  considerably,  if  he  could  help  it.  The  dew  discolored  it, 
and  he  had  never  been  able  to  restore  the  fine  fresh  color  afterwards.  He 
preferred  letting  his  hay  stand  over  night  in  the  cock.  Re  could  then  bet- 
ter tell  of  its  fitness  to  be  housed.  It  is  very  easy  to  break  up  the  cocks 
and  give  it  more  sun  if  necessary,  and  the  slight  fermentation  or  sweating 
in  the  cock,  which  is  checked  and  dried  off  in  carting,  is  a  great  preventive 
against  heating  in  the  mow.  Hay  heated  in  the  mow  is  sure  to  be  discol- 
ored. Some  people  insist  that  it  is  not  injured  for  feeding,  especially  to 
cattle.  It  may  be  so.  1  know  that  fiour,  corn,  or  oats,  which  have  been 
heated  until  they  are  musty,  are  thought  not  so  good.  1  do  not  know  why 
hay  should  be. 

On  the  approach  of  rain,  I  always  put  all  the  hay  that  has  had  any  sun 
of  consequence  into  the  cock.  K  the  storm  is  a  long  one,  it  may  turn  yel- 
low, so  that  it  cannot  be  restored,  but  it  v/ill  retain  most  of  its  nutritive 
matter  and  its  weight ;  whereas,  if  left  spread  out  to  take  the  rain,  it  loses 
both,  and  is  much  worse  discolored.  I  never  use  salt  upon  my  hay  but 
upon  compulsion.  When  the  weather  is  good,  I  dry  my  hay  sufficiently  to 
keep,  and  as  soon  as  I  can  1  house  it;  but  sooner  than  leave  it  out  to  take 
a  storm,  even  in  the  cock,  1  would  put  it  in  a  little  short  dried,  and  apply 
salt  to  save  it,  as  I  would  sooner  have  it  salted  than  musty. 

Dr.  Lee  thought  it  the  best  way  to  mow  grass  after  the  dew  was  off; 
spread  it,  dry  it  as  much  as  possible,  and  rake  it  into  wiurow.  If  it  was 
dried  enough — and  it  would  frequently  be  so— he  would  load  it  from  the 
winrow,  and  save  the  labor  of  cocking  it  up. 
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The  above  table,  showing  the  results  of  an  experiment  given  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  Agriculture,  for  the  pur^^ose  of  proving  the  best  depth  for  burying 
the  different  kinds  of  grass  seed,  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  and  valuable 
lO  our  farmers.  It  was  performed  as  follows  :  Two  boxes,  each  one  foot 
wide,  and  five  feet  ten  inches  long,  were  filled  with  soil — No.  1,  to  within 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  top  ;  No.  2,  to  the  top  on  one  side,  regularly 
sloping  to  within  three  inches  of  the  top  on  the  other  side.  Both  boxes 
were  then  divided  across  by  slips  of  wood  a  foot  long  and  two  inches  broad, 
so  as  to  leave  fourteen  spaces,  one  foot  long,  in  each  box.  Fig.  16  will 
shov^  these  divisions — box  No.  2  bemg  filled  to  the 
top  on  the  side  A,  and  three  inches  from  the  top  on 

— ~   the  side  B.    The  same  weight  of  seed  was  sown  in 

each  box,  the  slips  of  wood  were  removed,  and  the 

 boxes  filled  to  the  top  with  soil.    The  seed  in  box 

^  No.  I  would  thus  be  all  buried  a  quarter  of  an  inch 

deep  ;  and  in  No.  2,  from  no  depth  to  three  inches.  They  were  placed  in 
a  green-house,  for  the  first  ten  days,  to  prevent  the  risk  of  heavy  rains, 
which  would  have  crusted  the  surface.  This  may  have  caused  the  seeds 
to  spring  from  a  greater  depth  than  under  other  circumstances. 

The  quantities  of  each  sown,  (except  timothy,  which  was  about  double 
the  rest,)  were  such  as  would  have  produced  about  the  same  number  of 
plants  to  an  equal  surface  ;  but  the  experiment  being  performed  in  summerj 
(August  1,)  the  different  kinds  had  variously  diminished  in  vegetative  pow- 
ers. This  diminution  wiih  clover  is  such  that  the  experimenter,  S.  D.  Stir- 
ling, remarks,  that  cloverseed  "  kept  over  one  summer  would  be  dear  at 
half  price." 

The  whole  furnishes  a  striking  exhibition  of  the  loss  sustained  in  all 
cases  by  harrowing  grass  seed  deeply  into  the  ground.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  very  small  seeds,  as  timothy  and  wood  grass — none  of  the 
latter  vegetating  an  inch  beneath  the  surface,  though  this  remark  would 
more  strongly  apply  to  a  heavy  than  to  a  light  soil. 

The  writer  also  makes  the  excellent  recommendation  to  all  who  would 
avoid  disappointment,  to  prove  all  their  grass,  clover,  and  turnip  seeds  be- 
fore sowing,  by  sowing  a  small  weight  in  a  pot,  and  placing  it  in  a  warm 
situation,  and  counting  the  plants  which  come  up" — by  which  they  will 
often  find  that  3U  pounds  in  some  cases  will  be  cheaper  than  20  pounds  in 
others. 

The  scientific  names  of  the  plants  are  given  to  prevent  mistake  v/here 
dififerent  common  names  are  known  in  different  districts,  and  which  have 
enabled  us  to  add  or  substitute  some  common  names  in  place  of  those  which 
are  nearly  unknown  to  our  farmers. — Cultivator. 


SOWING  OF  GRASS  SEEDS. 

The  fifth  monthly  meeting  of  the  "Stirling  Agricultural  Improvement 
Club"  took  place  ori  the  14th  of  April,  1843,  when,  after  some  preliminary 
business,  the  following  paper,  on  the  sowing  of  grass  seeds,  was  read  by 
Mr.  David  Drummond,  of  the  Agricultural  Museum,  Stirling,  and  58 
Dawson  street,  Dublin.  A  lively  and  interesting  discussion  took  place. 
The  members  then  resolved  : 
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1st.  "  That  the  land  should  be  well  pulverized  and  rolled,  immediatel^r 

prior  lo  sowing  the  grass  seeds  ;  the  seeds  should  then  be  carefully  sowDj 
and  covered  in  as  lightly  as  possible,  and  again  rolled." 

2d.  "  That  the  quantities  and  varieties  specified  in  the  essay  are,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  club,  well  adapted  to  the  generality  of  soils.''' 

On  the  sowing  of  grass  seeds. 

There  is  perhaps  no  branch  of  cultivation  where  so  much  of  what  may 
be  called  random  practice  has  existed,  or  where  the  execution  of  the  work 
on  correct  principles  will  tell  with  more  effect,  than  in  the  sowing  of  grass 
seeds.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  a  great  deal  might  be  said  ;  in  a  compre- 
hensive view,  however,  the  follov/ing  remarks  will,  we  conceive,  embrace 
the  most  essential  points. 

L — Preparing  the  ground  to  he  sown. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  land  should  be  in  good  conditioUj 
well  worked,  and  free  of  weeds,  which  it  generally  is  after  green  crop 
or  summer  fallow  ;  the  usual  u^ay  is  to  sow  the  seeds  immediately  before 
the  last  turn  of  the  harrows,  when  grain  has  been  sown,  though  some- 
times a  little  additional  harrowing  is  given,  by  way  of  insuri?7g  a  better 
braird.  I  have  knovv^n  no  less  than  three  turns  of  the  common  harrow 
having  been  given  to  timothy  seed :  the  consequence  was,  that  scarcely  a 
plant  ever  appeared.  Instead  of  all  this  1  would  say,  roll  well,  if  the 
weather  admits  of  it;  and  even  previous  to  sov/ing,  this  operation  is  to  be 
recommended ;  for  the  benefit  arising  from  firming  of  the  surface  will  of 
itself  more  than  repay  the  trouble  ;  besides,  by  thus  making  an  evenly  bed 
for  the  seed,  the  foundation  is  laid  for  a  more  regular  covering,  and  the  seeds 
will  come  up  flush,  or  together — a  point  not  to  be  overlooked,  if  we  would 
secure  the  greatest  number  of  plants. 

IL — The  kinds  of  grasses  to  be  soivn,  and  quantity  of  seedfer  acre. 

The  kinds  must  depend  on  the  object  in  view  at  the  time.  If  hay,  and 
one  or  more  years'  pasture  in  the  alternate  husbandry,  be  intended,  those 
kinds  which  yield  the  greatest  bulk  of  produce  and  come  soonest  to  perfec- 
tion are  to  be  preferred,  as  rye-grass,  timothy,  cocksfoot,  and  the  clovers. 
If  permanent  pasture,  those  are  to  be  added  which  further  insure  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  early  and  close  sward,  and  a  succession  of  fresh  herbage 
throughout  the  year,  as  meadow  foxtail,  several  of  the  fescues,  meadow 
grass,  &c.  The  v/hole  family  of  the  graminiaB  being  what  may  be  called 
gregarious  in  their  habits — thriving  better  in  company  than  alone — a  variety 
of  species  is  the  surest  way  to  obtain  a  maximum  of  produce.  All  land  has 
a  tendency  to  re-produce  those  plants  which  are  indigenous  to  it ;  so  that  after 
a  series  of  years,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  care  which  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  its  cultivation,  the  indigenous  plants  will  ultimately  supersede 
those  v/hich  have  been  artificially  sown  ;  but  if  we  can  at  once  produce  the 
varieties  naturally  suited  to  the  soil,  especially  those  preferred  by  animals, 
by  filling  the  ground  with  a  proper  proportion  of  their  seeds,  a  point  will 
be  gained  calculated  to  enhance  the  value  of  our  pasture  land,  without  hav- 
ing to  wait  nature's  time. 

Although,  in  Great  Britain,  we  possess  about  500  graminise,  we  only  culti- 
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vate  about  y^ye,  and  in  some  parts  only  one  species — namely,  rye-grass.  Lin- 
naeus remarks,  that,  out  of  about  9U0  plants,  the  cow  eats  286  ;  the  goat  458 ; 
the  sheep  417 ;  the  horse  278  ;  the  hog  107  ;  the  cow  refuses  184  of  thern  ; 
the  goat  92 ;  the  sheep  102 ;  the  horse  207,  and  the  hog  190  ;  and  he  fur- 
ther remarks,  that  those  rejected  by  some  are  highly  relished  by  others. 
Under  these  circumstances,  why  should  the  farmer  prefer  only  white  clover 
and  rye-grass  for  pasture,  in  enclosed  fields,  into  which  the  live  stock  are 
placed,  and  compelled  to  eat  these  crops  alone,  when,  by  a  little  care  and 
attention,  other  varieties  may  be  sown,  tending  to  preserve  the  animals  in  a 
more  healthy  state,  and  producing  a  more  valuable  supply  for  milking  and 
feeding? 

In  proof  of  the  theory  that  many  of  the  natural  grasses  are  preferred  by 
sheep  and  cattle  to  rye  grass  and  clover,  Mr.  Stirling,  of  Glenbervie,  StirUng- 
shire,  made  an  experiment  by  dividing  a  field  into  ridges,  and  sowing  every 
alternate  pair  with  different  kinds  of  seeds.  The  following  spring  sheep 
were  enclosed  in  the  field,  and  allowed  to  roam  at  large.  After  having  the 
liberty  of  all  the  varieties  for  months,  the  rye  grass  was  found  almost  wholly 
untouched,  while  the  timothy  and  some  other  sorts  were  cropped  to  the 
root ;  thus  proving,  to  a  dem.onstration,  the  error  of  cultivating  rye-grass 
only,  especially  for  sheep  pasture.  Timothy  hay  is  eaten  greedily  by  horses, 
being  sweeter  and  more  nourishing  than  rye-grass.  The  crop  is  also  very 
abundant,  four  tons  per  statute  acre  having  been  produced  at  Glenbervie. 

The  quantity  of  seed  should  be  regulated  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  and  the  object  to  be  attained.  The  following  selection,  suggested  by 
experience,  exhibits  the  varieties  and  proportions  most  suited  for  permanent 
pasture,  per  statute  acre,  sown  with  a  crop  on  medium  soil  : 

Perennial  rye-grass  -  -  -  -  -  18  lbs.,  or  |  bushel 

Timothy       -  -  -  .  -  .  3  " 

(H)  Meadow  fescue  -  -  -  -  -  4  " 

(L)  Hard  fescue  -  -  -  -  -  4 

(H)  Meadow  foxtail  -  -  -  -  -  2  " 

(L)  Cocksfoot  -  -  -  -  -  3  " 

White  clover  -  -  -  -  -  5  " 

Red  perennial  clover  -  -  -  -  -  3  " 

Milfoil         -  -  -  -  -  -  i  " 

When  sown  without  a  crop,  add  about  a  fourth. 

For  light  soil,  take  one  pound  off  those  marked  (H,)  and  add  to  those 
marked  (L.) 

For  heavy  soil,  the  contrary. 

Italian  rye-grass  may  occasionally  be  substituted  for  part  of  the  perennial 
rye-grass  ;  it  does  well  in  peaty  soils. 

For  alternate  husbandry,  viz  :  one  year's  hay,  and  one  or  (wo  years'  pas- 
ture, per  statute  acre — 

Perennial  rye^grass    -  -  -  -  -18  lbs.,  or  f  bushelo 

Timothy       -  -  -  -  -  -    3  " 

Red  clover    -  -  -  -  -  -    5  " 

White  clover  -  -  -  -  .    3  « 

Yellow  clover  -  -  .  .  -    1  »^ 

If  for  one  year's  hay  only,  use  1 J  bushel  annual  rye-grass ;  add  2  lbs.  to 
the  red  clover,  and  deduct  2  lbs.  from  the  white  ;  and  the  contrary  for  twa 
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years'  pasture.    A  Scotch  acre  requires  one-fourth  part  more,  and  an  Irish 
acre  fully  a  half,  or  a  half  and  an  eighth-part  more  than  a  statute  acre. 

III.—  Sowing. 

The  regular  distribution  of  the  seed  is  of  great  importance ;  for  this  pur- 
pose there  is  nothing  equal  to  a  machine,  which  can  also  be  used  in  windy 
weather.  Sowing  a  variety  in  mixture  with  the  hand  requires  considera- 
ble dexterity  ;  and,  indeed,  the  work  can  scarcely  be  done  m  that  way  cor- 
rectly. Sowing  the  light  separately  from  the  heavy  seeds  is  considered  a 
good  practice.  It  has  been  recommended  to  sow  first  the  large  and  then 
the  small  seeds,  giving  them  proportionate  degrees  of  covering;  but  as  the 
large  will  do  equally  well,  with  that  degree  of  covering  which  Vvill  not  be 
too  deep  for  the  small,  this  appears  unnecessary.  Calm  weather  should  al- 
ways be  selected,  if  possible,  for  sowing  grass  seeds;  and  should  the 
weather  be  wet  at  the  time  of  harrowing  or  rolling,  a  quantity  oi  seeds  may 
be  expected  to  be  wasted,  by  adhering  to  the  roller  and  harrows.  The 
period  of  sowing  must  be  regulated  by  the  seed  time  of  the  crops  with 
which  they  are  sov/n.  or,  if  without  a  crop,  any  time  from  March  till  Sep- 
tember. 

lY. — Cove?'ing. 

In  horticulture,  it  is  well  known  as  a  general  rule,  that  different  seeds  re- 
quire a  scale  or  degree  of  covering  proportionate  to  their  strength  and  size  ; 
yet  in  agriculture  a  practice  exists  till  this  day  much  the  same,  as  if  the 
gardener  were  to  sow  mignonette  in  the  drills  made  for  peas,  or  turnip  in 
the  dibble  hole  intended  for  potatoes ;  for,  by  the  use  of  the  common  sized 
harrow,  a  great  portion  of  the  grass  seeds  are  as  effectually  buried  as  the 
mignonette  and  turnip  would  be.  The  short-teeihed  light  grass  harrow 
is  an  improvement,  but  still  too  coarse.  A  harrow  formed  of  thorn  bushes 
comes  nearer  the  point,  but  is  inconvenient,  and  cannot  at  all  times  be  pro- 
cured of  the  right  sort.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  having  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  has  supplied  the  desideratum  by  the  invention  of  his  chain- 
web  harrow,  which  gives  the  required  slight  and  equal  covering  in  a  man- 
ner difficult  to  surpass  ;  for,  besides  covering  the  grass  seeds  effectually,  it. 
from  its  nature,  compresses  the  surface  of  the  soil  to  a  greater  depth  than 
does  the  roller,  and  leaves  the  ground  in  that  state  which  is  so  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  grass.  This  harrow  is  also  valuable  for  drawing  over  wheat 
lands  in  spring,  v/hen  the  surface  has  become  battered  with  rains ;  being 
constructed  on  principles  which  admit  of  self- adjustment  to  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  it  is,  instead  of  teeth,  furnished  with  numerous  little  sharp  discs, 
which,  revolving,  cut  or  mince,  without  tearing  the  plant  or  turning  the 
clod  ;  for  same  reasons,  it  is  also  well  adapted  for  harrowing  top  dressing. 

Mr.  Stirhng,  of  Glenbervie,  who  has,  in  the  most  practical  way,  been  for 
several  years  proving  the  merits  of  the  different  grasses  and  best  method  of 
cultivation,  suggested  a  trial  of  the  most  useful  of  these  seeds  at  various 
depths,  in  regular  gradation.  The  following  experiment  was  conducted 
under  our  own  superintendence  in  the  nursery  grounds  at  Coney  Park  : 

Seeds  sown  13th  of  May,  1842,  on  an  open" border  of  light  sandy  soil, 
the  covering  regulated  by  a  frame  standing  3  inches  in  depth  at  a  b,  and 
level  with  the  surface  at  c  d — the  border  4  feet  wide.    The  white  spots 
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show  where  the  seeds  have  brairded,  and  the  proportionate  thickness  of  the 
plants  at  the  different  depths,  thus  proving,  to  a  certainty,  the  great  loss 
sustained  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  covering  the  seeds. 


c    1   2   3   4   5   6   7   8   9  13  il  12  13  14  15 


No.  1,  perennial  rye-grass ;  2,  timothy  ;  3,  meadow  fescue  ;  4,  red  clover  ; 
5,  white  clover  ;  6,  yellow  clover  ;  7,  rib  grass  ;  8,  meadow  foxtail  ;  9,  hard 
fescue  ;  10,  smooth-stalked  meadow  grass ;  U,  cocksfoot :  12,  crested  dogs- 
tail  ;  13,  wood-meadow  grass  ;  14,  fiorin  ;  15,  Italian  rye-grass. 

The  perennial  rye-grass  alone  has  grown  at  3  inches  depth,  but  after 
passing  the  middle  or  li  inch,  the  plants  decrease  more  than  half. 

This  experiment  was  repeated  in  September^  on  clay  soil,  when  the  re- 
sults were  found  much  the  same.  The  weather  was  dry  ;  in  wet  weather, 
the  probability  is,  that  they  would  not  have  vegetated  at  so  great  a  depth  as 
in  the  light  soil. 

Immediately  after  sowing,  weather  permitting,  the  roller  should  be  again 
used,  as  nothing  seems  more  clearly  established  than  that  grasses  thrive 
best  on  a  firm  consolidated  surface,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  superior  growth 
and  appearance  of  head  or  end  ridges,  where,  in  laboring  the  field,  the 
horses  have  trodden  by  frequent  turnings  ;  hence,  where  the  seeds  are  sown 
with  a  crop  of  grain,  rolling  in  autumn  after  the  crop  is  removed,  and  also 
the  foliov/ing  spring,  is  of  essential  benefit ;  and  if  sown  without  a  crop, 
frequent  rollings  during  the  first  and  second  years  will  be  found  to  improve 
the  pasture,  both  in  growth  and  thickness. 

In  regard  to  the  question,  Vvhether  grass  seeds  for  permanent  pasture 
should  be  sown  with  or  without  a  grain  crop,  I  would  say,  that  where  it  is 
an  object  to  have  a  close  sward  speedily,  or  where,  from  the  richness  of  the 
soil,  apprehensions  may  be  entertained  of  the  grain  lodging  and  injuring 
the  young  grass,  sow  without  a  crop;  but  otherwise  there  does  not  appear 
sufficient  compensation  for  the  sacrifice,  though,  in  general,  it  maybe  advi- 
sable to  sow  the  grain  thinner  than  ordinary. 

Stirling,  December^  1843. 
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APPENDIX  No.  8. 


HEMP. 

Louisville,  November  7,  1845. 
Dear  Sir:  I  received  your  letter  of  31st  ultimo  on  yesterday.    I  eheer» 
fully  comply  with  your  request,  as  far  as  I  can,  to  furnish  you  with  statisti- 
cal information  in  relation  to  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  hemp. 

1  know  nothing  as  to  the  culture  of  hemp  east  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains ;  but  I  suppose  it  to  be  so  inconsiderable  as  to  be  of  no  importance  in 
a  report  of  the  character  you  suggest. 

.1  put  down  the  following  in  round  sums  as  the  product  of  the  few  west- 


ern States  where  it  is  chiefly  grown — viz  : 

Kentucky  in  1844*         -         .  .  .  _     22,500  tons. 

Missouri  in  1844  12,500 

Tennessee  in  1844  -  -  -  -  -  1,500 

Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  in  1844         -  -         -  500 

37,000 


Which  is  thus  consumed  : 

Kentucky,  for  bagging  and  bale  rope       -  -  -  15,000  tons. 

Tennessee,  for  bagging  and  bale  rope       -  -  -  1,500 

Missouri,  for  bagging  and  bale  rope         -  -  -  4,500 

Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Indiana,  for  bagging  and  bale  rope  -  1,000 


Into  bagging  and  bale  rope  -  22,000 
Consumption  of  the  various  towns  on  the  Ohio  river,  for 

cordage,  hues,  twine,  cfcc,  say  -          -          -          -  1,500 

Exported  to  the  eastern  cities,  say           -          -          -  5,000 

Exported  to  Europe        -          -          -          -          -  100 

Unsold  in  the  hands  of  farmers    -  8,400 


Thus  exhibiting  a  surplus  product  of  -  -  37,000 


The  experiments  made  of  sending  hemp  to  Europe  did  not  succeed— 
netting  the  shippers  but  about  $40  per  ton.    This  is  caused,  in  part,  by 
the  heavy  expenses  consequent  upon  the  shipment  and  sale ;  but  mainly  | 
because  it  comes  into  competition  with  Riga  Rein  hemp,  which  can  be  | 
afforded  in  England  at  $140  to  $150  per  ton  of  our  currency,  because  j 
England  levies  only  a  nominal  duty  of  five  shillings  per  ton  on  it.    This  ji 
hemp  is  worth  intrinsically  $60  to  $70  per  ton  more  than  Kentucky  or 
Missouri  dew-rotted  hemp,  for  cordage,  &c.,  which  reduces  the  niarket  i 
value  of  the  latter  there  far  below  what  it  is  worth  in  the  United  States.  ! 

Yery  many  farmers  have  made  the  experiment  of  water-rotting;  but 
owing  to  bad  success  in  watering,  and  worse  success  in  selling,  they  have 


*  Believed  to  be  for  184?. 
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i^early  abandoned  it.  None  of  those  who  grow  henop  largely  will  water- 
rot  ;  it  is  only  those  who  have  not  slaves,  and  who  grow  but  a  few  acres, 
who  will  water-rot. 

That  sent  to  the  eastern  cities  is  used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  cord- 
age, lines,  twine,  (fcc. 

Kentucky  manufactures  of  bagging,  per  annum  -      12,000,000  yds. 

Tennessee  manufactures  of  bagging,  per  annum  -  1,000,000 
Missouri  manufactures  of  bagging,  per  annum  -  2,000,000 

Ohio  and  IlHnois  manufactures  of  bagging,  per  annum  -  1,000,000 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Louisiana  manufacture  of 

bagging,  per  annum  -----  500,000 

16,500,000 


Kentucky  manufactures  of  bale  rope,  per  annum  -  12,000,000  lbs. 

Tennessee  do  do  do       -  -  1,500,000 

Missouri  do  do  do       -  -  5,000,000 

At  the  east  do  do  do       -  -  5,000,000 


23,500,000 


This  amount  of  bagging  and  bale  rope  is  sufficient  to  cover  about 
2;(300,000  bales  of  cotton. 

The  price  of  hemp,  bagging,  and  bale  rope  has  declined  almost  in  the 
ratio  of  their  increased  production  ;  thus,  in  1835,  with  a  crop  of  7,000  to 
8,000  tons  in  all  the  western  States,  it  was  $10  to  $12  per  cwt.,  bagging  35 
cents  per  yard,  and  rope  12  to  13  cents  per  pound,  la  184(',  the  product 
had  increased  50  per  cent.,  when  the  prices  were — hemp  $9  per  cwt.,  bag- 
ging 25  cents  per  yard,  and  rope  10  cents  per  pound.  Since  then,  under 
the  stimulating  influence  of  the  tarifl"  of  1842,  the  products  are  four  or  five 
times  the  amount  that  they  were  in  1835,  and  the  prices  now  are  $3  per 
cwt.  for  hemp,  8  to  9  cents  per  yard  for  bagging,  and  3  to  4  cents  per  pound 
for  bale  rope.  These  prices  do  not  remunerate  grower  or  manufacturer ; 
and,  were  either  compelled  to  pay  6  per  cent,  interest  on  the  capital  em- 
ployed, it  would  be  ruinous. 

You  will  observe  that  I  have  before  stated  that  there  is  a  surplus  of  hemp 
unsold  in  the  hands  of  farmers  of  8,400  tons ;  besides  this,  there  is  a  vast 
quantity  of  unsettled  land  in  the  western  country,  suitable  for  hemp  grow- 
ing, which  is  fast  tilling  up  with  a  hemp-growing  population.  At  present 
,  we  consume  more  than  half  of  the  hemp  that  is  grown,  in  the  manufacture 
jof  bagging  and  bale  rope  ;  which  cannot  be  increased,  unless  by  increase 
of  the  cotton  crop,  the  very  low  price  of  which  would  indicate  that  it  can- 
not and  will  not  be  increased.  The  whole  amount  of  the  crop  of  hemp 
of  the  western  States,  that  is  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage, 
lines,  &c.,  is  about  6,000  tons.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  present  and 
annually  increasing  surplus?  Europe,  we  see,  will  not  buy  of  us  at  re- 
munerating prices. 

If  the  growers  would  water-rot,  and  our  naval  and  commercial  marine 
be  supplied  wholly  with  it,  there  would  be  no  difliculty.  But  how  is  this  to 
be  effected  ?  But  in  one  way  :  government  must  set  the  exai;^j^  l^e  in  its  use. 
and  should  not  only  establish  agencies  in  the  west  for  its  purchase  in  the 
raw  state,  but  should  estabUsh  Victories  to  make  the  cordage— say  one  in 
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this  place  and  one  in  St.  Louis ;  these  two  points,  by  direct  water  commu- 
nication, would  be  easily  accessible  to  all  the  hemp-growing  region.  Here 
all  the  tow  could  readily  be  sold  to  bagging  and  rope  manufacturers ;  for 
such  is  the  improvement  in  machinery,  that  tow  can  now  be  more  cheaply 
manufactured  into  bagging  than  the  best  hemp  could  be  five  years  ago,  A 
majority  of  the  farmers  v,/ould  water-rot  portions  of  their  crop,  if  they  had 
a  market  at  home  for  it,  where  they  could  be  assured  of  obtaining  $120  per 
ton  ;  which,  you  are  aware,  is  $60  to  $80  per  ton  less  than  is  paid  for  Rus- 
sian hemp.  The  cordage  can  be  manufactured  here  as  cheap  as  at  the 
east,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  to  any  port  of  the  United  States  would 
not  exceed  $20  per  ton  ;  but  the  farmers  will  not  water-rot  so  long  as  nine- 
ty-nine hundreths  of  them  are  ignorant  of  (he  modus  operandi :  nor  while 
the  market  is  so  distant  from  them  as  Boston,  &c.,  and  while  the  inspec- 
tion is  uncertain,  and  returns  more  uncertain. 

Your  letter  did  not  invite  the  last  paragraph ;  but  I  hope  you  will  not 
consider  it  obtrusive,  and  also  superfluous,  inasmuch  as  your  position 
brings  you  in  contact  with  every  matter  or  thing  for  the  promotion  of  the 
interests  of  the  artisan  and  agriculturist. 

If  what  1  have  written  should  be  of  any  service  to  you,  as  a  small  mite, 
in  making  such  a  report  as  will  develop  the  resources  of  this  great  countryj 
and  be  the  means  of  enlightening  our  law-makers  and  pointing  them  to 
some  interests  which  need  encouragement,  I  shall  be  amply  compensated 
for  the  few  minutes  I  have  expended. 

Yery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOS.  S.  FORMAN. 

Edmund  Burke,  Esq., 

Commissioner  of  Patejits^  Washington^  D,  C. 

p.  s. — It  is  perhaps  proper  to  say  that  I  have  bsen  a  grower  and  manu- 
facturer of  hemp  for  fifteen  years. 


USEFUL  METHOD  OP  ROTTING  FLAX  AND  HEMP. 
[Translated  from  the  Polytechnic  Archiv,  Berlin,  1841,  by  E.  Goodrich  Smith.] 

Dr.  Scheidtweiler,  professor  of  B Jtany  in  Brussels,  has  introduced  the 
following  mode  of  rotting,  which  is  much  recommended  :  A  wooden  box, 
six  feet  long,  broad,  and  high,  and  therefore  containing  two  hundred  and  i 
sixteen  cubic  feet,  has  over  its  bottom  a  second  floor,  five  to  six  inches  • 
above  the  lower  one;  this  upper  one  is  perforated  with  holes  ;  a  hole  is 
also  made  in  one  side  of  the  box  close  above  the  lower  bottom,  which  is 
stopped  up  v/ith  a  bung,  in  order  to  let  ofl*  the  water  which  may  be  pro- 
duced in  the  course  of  rotting.  Upon  the  upper  perforated  floor  let  there 
be  a  layer  of  straw  three  to  four  inches  thick ;  on  the  straw  the  flax  or 
hemp  is  to  be  spread  as  uniformly  and  closely  as  possible,  to  fill  as  much  as 
three  fourths  of  the  depth  of  the  box. 

When  the  flax  has  been  spread,  then  place  again  a  layer  of  straw  of  the 
same  thickne.^^  as  the  former,  (three  to  four  inches.)  Now  let  the  box  be 
filled  with  river,  or,  what  is  better,  rain-water,  and  cover  the  whole  with  a* 
lop,  likewise  perforated  with  holes. 
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According  to  the  temperature  and  the  degree  of  dryness  of  the  flax,  allow 
it  to  soak  for  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  ;  then  open  the  bung- 
hole  in  the  bottom,  and  draw  off  the  water,  and  let  the  flax  be  trodden  down 
close  together  with  the  feet. 

When  thus  trodden  down  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  straw,  the  flax, 
according  to  the  degree  of  warmth  of  the  atmosphere,  will  more  or  less 
soon  become  rotted  ;  and  in  this  method  of  rotting,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance so  to  conduct  the  rotting  that  the  interior  heat  shall  never  rise 
above  from  30°  to  36°  Reaumur— about  134°  to  162°  Fahrenheit.  On  the 
first  day  the  heat  inside  the  box  rises  not  above  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 
The  day  after,  it  reaches  to  20^  R.,  (or  90°  Fah.,)  and  gradually  increases 
up  to  70°  R.,  (or  nearly  320^'  Fah.,)  on  which  account  the  precaution  must 
be  taken  of  pouring  in  a  dozen  or  more  pails  of  cold  water,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  flax  in  the  box.  If  the  whole  apparatus  is  placed  in  a  warm 
I  place  and  protected  from  the  cold  winds,  then  cooling  it  ofl*  twice  in  twen- 
ty-four hours  is  sufficient ;  but  if  it  is  already  cool,  then  once  cooling  with 
water  is  enough,  in  the  same  time.  In  this  we  must  be  governed  by  the 
thermometer,  which  is  tried  in  the  midst  of  the  layer  of  flax,  and  the  heat 
must  not  be  allowed  to  exceed  36°  Reaumur,  (or  162°  Fahrenheit ;)  over 
40°  R.,  (or  about  180°  Fahrenheit,)  the  flax  is  in  danger  of  being  spoilt. 
On  the  third  day  take  out  some  stalks  for  trial,  and  see  whether  the  flax 
has  rotted  to  that  usual  degree  in  which  the  fibre  is  stripped  off. 

To  aid  the  process,  place  four  or  five  inches  of  wood  ashes  on  the  upper 
layer  of  straw,  on  v/hich  gradually,  and  in  small  quantities,  pour  water 
the  ley  from  the  ashes  will  then  fully  act  on  the  gummy  parts,  without  at- 
tacking the  fibre.  Fmally  pour  on  again  some  pailsful  of  water  ;  let  it  be 
drawn  off;  take  out  the  flax  from  the  box  ;  wash  and  dry  it,  either  in  the 
air  or  a  gentle  heat  of  an  oven.  The  use  of  ashes  is  not  necessary,  but  the 
fibre  will  be  better  cleansed,  and  contain  less  tow.  If,  on  drawing  the  stalk 
through  the  fingers,  it  shows  itself  still  of  a  greenish  color  and  glutinous, 
the  rotting  is  not  complete,  and  the  flax  must  remain  in  the  box  a  day 
longer. 

If  we  employ  the  ley  on  the  second  day,  the  rotting  will  be  aided.  The 
rotting  can  be  carried  on  during  the  whole  year,  if  there  be  a  drying  room 
or  an  oven.  As  the  process  occupies  only  three  or  four  days,  all  the  flax 
cultivators  can  use  the  same  apparatus,  and  thus  avoid  the  injurious  and 
unhealthy  consequences  of  the  usual  mode  :  a  single  proprietor  of  such  an 
apparatus  could  do  the  rotting  for  a  v/hole  township.  By  practice,  the  pro- 
cess may  be  yet  more  perfect,  and  the  loss  in  tow,  (fee,  lessened. 

LA  FRANCE  INDUSTRIELLE. 


From  the  siire,  page  160. 
MACHINE  FOR  PREPARATION  OF  FLAX,  &c. 

According  to  the  transactions  of  the  Industrial  Union  for  the  kingdom 
of  Hanover,  a  Holstein  farmer  has  invented  and  constructed  a  machine  of 
wood,  by  means  of  which,  he  states,  he  can  clean  flax  merely  dried  in  the 
sun,  without  any  rotting,  as  it  is  called,  or  having  undergone  any  chemical 
preparation,  so  perfectly,  in  twenty  four  to  twenty-eight  hours,  that  it  far 
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excels  the  threads  of  flax  which  are  derived  from  the  usual  process.  The 
machine,  too,  whether  of  wood  or  iron,  is  so  cheap  that  any  farmer  can 
purchase  one.  It  also  prepares  a  large  quantity  rapidly,  and  can  be  worked 
by  a  child  ten  years  old.  The  specimens  of  flax  prepared  by  this  machine, 
submitted  to  the  Union  in  Hanover,  were  of  extraordinary  cleannesSj 
strength,  and  fineness. 


WATER  ROTTING  HEMP. 

The  subjoined  article  we  find  in  the  Nashville  Agriculturist,  from  the 
pen  of  Gen.  G.  J.  Pillow. 

I  have  water-rotted  a  crop  of  forty  acres  of  last  year's  growth,  and  have 
not  made  a  single  failure  ;  nor  have  I  had  any  difficulty  in  determining  the 
point  at  which  the  rotting  process  should  cease ;  nor  have  my  hands  been 
at  all  exposed  ;  neither  is  there  the  least  danger  to  be  apprehended  of  sick- 
ness from  this  kind  of  labor.  But  I  believe  my  success  is  mainly  attribut- 
able to  the  construction  of  my  vat,  and  my  preparation  for  the  business.  I 
will  first  state  the  character  of  these  :  My  vat  is  built  near  a  small  creek, 
which  I  straightened  by  a  ditch,  and  thereby  gave  it  a  deep  channel.  The 
vat  is  90  feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  and  4  feet  deep.  Its  walls  are  built  of  hard 
brick,  laid  in  hydraulic  cement  mortar,  and  they  rest  upon  a  solid  stone, 
which  extends  clear  over  the  bottom  of  the  vat.  The  walls  of  the  vat  are 
thus  made  water-tight,  and  proof  against  the  action  of  the  water. 

To  dispense  with  the  immense  weight  which  would  be  required  to  press 
the  hemp  down,  1  drilled  holes  in  the  stone  bottom,  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  vat  on  both  sides,  and  within  two  feet  of  the  walls,  the  holes  being 
eight  feet  apart ;  into  these  holes  I  drove  iron  bolts,  with  wedges  of  the 
same  material  inserted  in  the  lower  ends,  as  firmly  as  I  could  with  a  sledge- 
hammer. The  upper  ends  of  these  bolts  have  each  a  closed  hook  or  ring, 
into  which  are  hooked  iron  bolts  4J  feet  long,  with  key-holes  in  the  upper 
ends. 

When  my  vat  is  filled  v^^ith  hemp,  I  place  cedar  logs  across  the  whole 
width  of  the  vat.  The  upper  bolts  pass  through  the  ends  of  these  logs,  and. 
with  iron  keys,  the  whole  are  clamped  firmly  to  the  rock  bottom. 

This  being  done,  by  the  use  of  a  water  gate  across  the  small  creek  spoken 
of  above,  the  water  is  raised  in  height  equal  to  the  top  of  my  vat,  and  it 
then  passes  through  wooden  pipes,  of  4J  mches  hole,  into  the  vat,  and  fills 
it  in  about  three  hours.  In  drawing  the  water  ofi*  from  the  vat,  I  raise  a 
small  water  gate  which  slides  in  a  casting  on  the  inside  of  a  frame,  worked 
into  the  wall,  and  the  water  thence  passes  rapidly  through  a  ditch,  con- 
structed for  the  purpose,  into  the  main  creek.  The  vat  may  in  this  way 
be  emptied  in  half  an  hour. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  with  five  minutes'  labor  my  vat  may  be  emptied 
or  filled.  Within  20  steps  of  this  vat  are  built  my  hemp  house,  the  house 
for  my  machinery,  and  a  very  large  shelter  to  protect  my  hemp  from  expo- 
sure to  the  weather,  all  under  one  roof. 

By  having  my  hemp  always  protected  from  the  weather,  I  can  carry  on 
any  department  of  the  labor  without  any  interruption  from  rain  or  inclem- 
ent weather.  In  addition  to  this  consideration,  (which  is  very  important,) 
I  save  a  heavy  loss  which  is  always  incurred  by  stacking  hemp,  and  I  pro- 
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tect  my  hemp  from  the  deleterious  effects  of  the  weather  upon  the  color, 
weight,  strength,  and  oily  qualities  of  the  lint.  In  this  last  point  of  view, 
the  shelter  is  indispensable. 

Inasmuch  as  that,  in  water-rotting  hemp,  it  has  to  be  handled  a  great 
deal,  it  is  very  important  to  cut  instead  of  jytdl  the  hemp.  It  is  equally  im- 
portant to  the  after  labor  to  handle  it  so  as  not  to  break  the  stalks  nor  tan- 
gle it ;  but  care  should  be  used  to  lay  it  down  as  straight  as  ])ossible.  If 
this  is  not  attended  to,  the  subsequent  labor  is  greatly  more  difhcult,  and  the 
loss  from  the  broken  stalks  and  tangled  hemp  is  much  increased. 

After  the  hemp  has  become  wilted  by  exposure  to  the  sun  for  half  a  day, 
(and,  after  such  exposure,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  rain  or  a  second, 
night's  dew,)  it  should  be  taken  up  and  bound  in  bundles  six  or  eight  inches 
in  diameter,  and  loosely  shocked  in  the  field  for  24  or  30  hours,  so  as  to 
dry  the  tops  and  leaves,  and  prevent  the  hemp  from  mouldering  under  the 
shelter.  It  should  then  be  rem^oved  and  packed  away  under  the  shelter. 
It  would  be  preferable  (if  there  were  time  sufficient)  to  top  the  hemp  before 
sheltering  it.  The  only  adduional  preparation  necessary,  before  placing  it 
in  the  vat,  is  to  top  the  hemp,  bringmg  it  to  a  uniform  length,  and  placing 
around  each  bundle  another  bind  near  the  upper  end,  having  previously 
pressed  tho  first  bind  towards  the  lower  end  of  the  bundle.  I  have  not 
found  it  necessary  to  introduce  a  stick  into  the  bundle,  to  support  the  hemp 
in  lifting  it  out  of  the  vat ;  nor  do  I  believe  it  will  ever  be  necessary,  if  the 
vat  is  so  constructed  as  to  draw  otf  the  water  previous  to  removing  the 
hemp. 

After  taking  the  hemp  out  of  the  vat,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  it,  it 
should  be  opened,  and  spread  against  something  which  will  support  it  in 
an  erect  or  inchned  position,  and  keep  it  off  the  ground.  If  suffered  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  ground,  the  dirt  adheres  to  it,  and  will  in  some 
degree  injure  the  beauty  and  whiteness  of  the  lint,  and  make  the  process  of 
breaking  and  cleaning  it  more  difficult  and  unpleasant. 

The  length  of  time  required  to  rot  hemp  in  water  depends  very  much 
upon  the  quality  or  the  hemp,  and  the  character  of  the  weather.  The  large 
and  coarse  hemp  will  rot  much  quicker  than  will  the  small  or  fine  hemp. 
Care  should  therefore  be  taken  to  bind  the  small  hemp  by  itself,  and  not  to 
place  the  coarse  and  fine  hemp  in  the  vat  at  the  same  time. 

If  the  weather  is  warm,  and  the  same  water  retained,  ordinary  hemp  will 
rot  in  from  six  to  ten  days.  If  the  water  is  freguently  drawn  off,  and  pure 
and  fresh  water  supplied  every  day  or  two,  it  will  require  two  or  three  days 
longer ;  but  in  the  latter  case  the  hemp  will  be  much  cleaner,  and  brighter, 
and  softer,  and  it  will  lose  less  in  preparing  it  for  the  manufacturer,  than  if 
kept  all  the  lime  in  the  same  water. 

After  the  hemp  has  been  perfectly  dried,  it  should  be  tied  in  bundles 
again,  and  removed  to  the  shelter,  where  it  will  remain  free  from  damage 
until  it  suits  to  apply  it  to  the  brake.  After  taking  it  from  the  brake,  it 
should  be  run  through  the  hatchel,  so  as  to  straighten  the  fibre  and  extract 
the  tow  from  it.  The  hemp  which  remains  is  most  beautiful,  surpassing  iii 
brightness,  leogih,  strength,  and  glossy  appearance,  any  hemp  1  have  ever 
seen.  The  tow  which  is  thrown  off  from  the  brake  is  less  in  quantity  and 
superior  in  quality  to  the  tow  from  the  hand-brake.  This  tow,  as  also  the 
tow  extracted  by  the  hatchel,  I  straighten  by  again  running  it  through  the 
brake,  (by  which  process  it  is  cleaned  almost  perfectly  of  the  sheaves,)  and 
sell  to  our  hom'^  manafactorers  for  making  rope  and  bahng.   Care  should 
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be  used,  after  hatcheling  the  hemp,  to  keep  the  butt  ends  of  the  hnt  all 
together,  and  to  keep  them  all  as  even  as  po^ible.  Being  thus  handled,  will 
contribute  greatly  to  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  handled  and  separated 
by  the  manufacturers,  without  its  becoming  tangled ;  whereas  negligently 
and  carelessly  putting  it  up,  by  mixing  the  tops  and  butts  of  the  lint  togeth- 
er, will  very  materially  detract  from  its  value  in  the  market.  In  this  latter 
condition  it  will  not  be  received  at  all  at  the  navy-yard  of  the  government. 
Being  hatcheled  and  thus  arranged,  it  should  be  bound  lightly  around  the 
butt  ends  of  the  lint,  in  bundles  of  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  that 
condition  baled  up,  without  being  twisted  at  all.  In  baUng,  the  ends  of  the 
lint  may  be  doubled  over  so  as  to  make  the  bales  of  proper  length.  The 
hemp  should  all  be  assorted — that  is,  the  long  hemp  should  be  bound  and 
baled  by  itself,  and  so  of  the  shorter  quality.  In  order  to  protect  the  lint 
from  dirt,  and  the  consequences  of  roughly  handhng  during  transportation 
to  market,  its  whole  outer  surface  should  be  covered  with  ordinary  baling 
of  other  canvass. 


Washington  City,  January  8,  1844. 

Sir  :  The  following  treatise  on  the  culture  of  hemp,  and  water-rottingj, 
is  submitted  to  the  farmers  of  Missouri  and  the  adjoining  States : 

The  land  best  adapted  to  the  culture  of  hemp  is  that  which  has  been 
timbered  with  black  walnut,  buckeye,  hackberry,  and  a  reasonable  propor- 
tion of  white  oak ;  or  rich  bottom  lands  answer  well.  The  land  should  be 
ploughed  deep,  and  well  harrowed  before  seeding.  If  sod  land,  it  should 
be  ploughed  down  in  the  fall,  to  receive  the  v/inter  frosts ;  and  when  time 
for  seeding,  (which  is  from  the  1st  of  April  to  the  10th  of  May,)  it  should 
be  well  ploughed,  harrowed,  levelled,  and  sm«othed.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  broadcast,  one  bushel  and  a  half  to  the  acre.  When  the  blossoms 
begin  to  fall,  (which  is  from  the  middle  of  July  to  ihe  1st  of  August,)  it 
should  then  be  cut.  Hemp  left  standing  too  long  injures  the  staple,  and 
produces  a  harshness  and  weakness.  It  should  be  cut  before  it  is  ripe, 
which  is  before  the  blossoms  begin  to  fall.  By  attendmg  to  this,  particu- 
larly, you  will  find  the  lint  heavier,  as  it  will  retain  its  oily  substance, 
(what  is  termed  the  essential  oil,)  which,  by  being  left  standino^  until  ripe, 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  as  it  ripens,  causes  to  leave  it.  which  produces 
a  hghtness  and  harshness  in  the  lint,  and  deprives  it,  in  a  certain  degree,  of 
its  elasticity ;  consequently,  when  the  hemp  is  applied  to  the  hatchel,  the 
staple  breaks  into  small  fibres,  which  are  converted  into  tow;  and  when  the 
tar  is  applied  to  it,  and  converted  into  cordage,  it  becomes  stubborn  and 
brittle  in  frosty  weather,  and  consequently  not  so  durable.  Any  chemical 
process,  or  any  other  mode  to  produce  a  rapid  solution  of  the  gum,  extracts 
the  oil,  weakens  the  staple,  and  produces  the  former  injurious  effects. 

The  instrument  for  cutting  is  similar  to  the  point  of  an  ordinary  scythe; 
it  is  about  two  feet  long  from  the  point,  with  a  socket  standing  at  right 
angles  with  the  face  of  the  blade,  and  angling  to  the  edge  to  prevent  the 
person,  when  cutting,  from  bending  too  much,  as  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
stand  upright  as  much  as  possible  to  keep  the  hemp  from  tangling.  The 
hemp  should  be  cut  as  close  to  the  ground  as  possible,  and,  for  wateriag, 
it  should  have  the  tops  cut  off  as  far  as  the  seed  ends,  and  thrown  into  the 
^hade  or  kiln-dried,   The  drying  in  the  shade  retains  its  natural  coIoTj  aa^ 
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causes  the  essential  oil  to  be  retained.  The  kiln  drying  has  the  same  effect, 
but  is  a  more  rapid  process.  The  sun  produces  a  harsfmess  when  rotted, 
and  the  dew  discolors  it  and  produces  less  weight.  Pulling  hemp  is  not 
recommendable  ;  it  injures  the  soil  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  hemp — 
more  particularly  that  of  water-rotted.  When  cutting,  all  the  large  hemp 
should  be  laid  by  itself;  it  should  be  bound  up  into  bundles,  wuh  two 
bands  on  them,  about  the  size  of  six  or  eight  inclies  through  in  the  butts. 
When  too  large,  they  are  awkward  to  handle,  which  wastes  the  hemp. 
Also,  place  sticks  in  the  centre  of  each  bundle,  about  one  inch  in  thickness 
or  more ;  it  prevents  the  hemp  from  breaking  and  tangling  when  rotted, 
and  will  assist  to  facilitate  the  workmen  in  handling  it :  the  same  sticks  will 
answer  for  a  whole  crop.  If  your  pools  are  prepared,  commence  filling  them ; 
and  be  particular  in  selecting  the  size  of  hemp,  placing  the  large  in  a  pool 
by  itself,  and  the  small  also  m  a  pool  by  itself,  as  the  large  undercroes  a  more 
rapid  solution  when  immersed.  The  hemp  placed  in  the  pools  should  be 
carefully  packed  down  with  narrow  plank  laid  on  the  poinfs  and  butts,  and 
with  rock  or  tunber  to  weigh  it  down  ;  rock  is  preferable. 

No  hemp  less  than  five  feet  should  be  water-rotted.  Sizes  under  this  may 
be  dew-rotten.  It  depends  upon  the  temperature  of  the  weather  in  what 
length  of  time  it  produces  maceration.  In  the  month  of  August,  it  takes 
four  or  five  days  ;  September,  six  to  eight ;  October,  ten  to  twelve  ;  Decem- 
ber, three  or  four  weeks.  After  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember, the  sixth  or  eighth  day  in  October  and  November,  and  the  third 
week  in  December,  or  less  time,  it  should  be  carefully  examined,  to  ascer- 
tain when  it  has  fully  come  to  its  solution.  You  will  discover  that  the 
stalk  has  a  roughness  on  the  surface  previous  to  its  being  placed  in  the  pools. 
When  the  solution  has  arrived  to  its  extent,  by  drawing  a  few  stalks  out  of 
the  bundles  in  the  centre,  promiscuously,  and  passing  your  hand  along  the 
stalk,  you  will  find  that  the  roughness  has  left  it,  and  that  it  is  smootlx40 
the  touch.  The  hemp  is  then  finished  ;  take  it  out  immediately  ;  spread  it 
on  the  ground  ;  and  when  perfectly  dry  on  one  side,  turn  it  over  for  the 
other — say  for  two  or  three  times — until  you  find  that  the  pith  has  hardened. 
If  it  should  receive  several  rains,  it  does  not  injure,  provided  you  attend  to 
turning  it.  The  rains  wash  oS  the  gum  which  lies  on  the  surface  of  the 
lint;  and  when  applied  to  the  break,  it  produces  a  clearer  staple,  cleans 
easier,  and  makes  less  tow. 

There  is  also  another  mode,  when  the  stalk  will  break  oil  short,  and  free 
itself  of  the  lint;  but  the  former  is  the^most  certain.  The  hemp,  as  it  is 
dried,  should  be  thrown  into  shocks  or  ricks,  well  secured  from  the  weather 
penetrating  their  centfes.  If  the  weather  penetrates  the  c<?ntre,  it  will  in- 
jure the  staple  by  reducing  its  strength.  In  breaking  the  hemp,  it  should 
be  broken  in  small  hands,  about  one-third  of  the  ordinary  si^e.  In  all  my 
experience  1  find  our  hemp  requh-es  to  be  properly  hatcheled  to  stand  the 
test  the  government  requires.  This  is  entirely  owing  to  the  different  mode 
of  handhng  to  Russia  hemp  ;  but  by  breaking  in  small  hands,  it  relieves  it- 
self of  sheaves,  and  produces  less  tow,  and  comes  nearer  to  the  quality  of 
Russia  Riga  Rein,  which  quality  of  hemp  the  government  uses  for  the 
navy.  It  should  not  be  applied  to  the  break  too  often,  nor  the  breakers 
suffered  to  practise  the  habit  of  breaking  dew-rotted  hemp,  by  beating  it 
over  the  bre^k  to  relieve  it  of  the  herds.  It  should  be  thro  wn  up  loosely 
into  the  atmosphere  to  let  the  air  pass  through  it.  In  drawing  your  hemp, 
you  should  draw  it  from  each  end,  so  that  th«  staple  will  drav/  clear,  »nd 
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have  an  even  hand.  See  particularly  that  the  butts  of  the  staple  be  eveOj 
and  that  all  the  drawings  be  handed  to  itself,  and  not  placed  in  the  prime 
hemp,  as  it  is  the  habit  of  doing  in  devv-rotted.  Ail  hemp  with  the  draw- 
ings secreted  in  the  centre  will  not  pass  inspeciion.  The  hemp  must  be 
perfectly  clear  of  sheaves,  and  that  must  be  effected,  not  by  litde  breaking 
and  beating  across  the  break,  but  by  plenty  of  shaking.  I  have  had  the 
strongest  evidence,  in  all  my  operations,  that  hemp  broke  in  small  hands, 
say  iO  or  12  stalks  at  a  time,  will  yield  less  tow  in  hatcheling  by  20  to  30  per 
cent.,  if  the  hemp  is  properly  rotted.  Also  scutcheling  helps  the  hemp 
greatly,  and  causes  it  to  yield  less  tow,  and  straightens  out  the  staple. 

This  process  is  very  indispensable  to  produce  a  merchantable  article. 
The  instrument  for  scutcheling  is  a  flat  wooden  or  iron  knife,  in  the  form 
of  a  paddle.  The  hemp  is  placed  on  a  board  upright,  about  four  feet  long ; 
one-hair  of  the  length  of  the  hemp  is  held  by  the  left  hand  at  the  top  of 
the  board,  and  the  right  applies  the  knife,  which,  v/hen  properly  applied, 
relieves  the  hemp  of  the  small  sheaves  which  adhere  to  it,  and  straightens 
the  staple  for  the  hatchel,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  article, 
and  consequently  produces  less  tow. 

If  the  farmers  have  a  desire  to  arrive  at  that  stage  in  their  staple  to  be 
equal  to  Russia,  it  is  indispensable  for  them  to  adhere  to  these  instructions. 
There  is  no  more  labor  attending  water-rotted  hemp,  if  properly  prepared 
for  operation,  than  dew-rotted.  Hemp  water-rotted  judiciously,  and  hand- 
led properly,  will  gain  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  on  the  hundred  above  the 
dew-rotted,  which  m^ore  than  amply  pays  for  the  difference  of  labor  or  ex- 
pense in  preparation.  This  has  been  proven  to  be  the  fact  by  those  who 
have  tested  it  at  one  of  my  pools  in  Kentucky,  and  also  by  an  experienced 
farmer  in  Missouri.  Hemp  that  is  darkened  by  the  dews,  or  colored  water, 
which  is  produced  by  the  blackness  of  the  soil,  v^ill  not  meet  with  a  favor- 
able demand  in  the  eastern  market ;  it  partakes  of  the  character  and  price 
of  dew-rotted  hemp.  To  avoid  this,  immediately  alter  your  hemp  is  cut, 
place  ii  under  shelter,  or  shield  it  with  infierior  hem.p,  that  the  dews  or 
rains  v,7ili  not  affect  it ;  and  also  let  your  pools  be  made  of  plank,  or  other- 
wise place  them  at  the  side  of  the  stream,  and  dam  it  sufficient  in  height 
that,  in  case  the  stream  should  be  disturbed  by  rain  or  freshet,  it  does 
not  pass  through  your  pool. 

The  construction  of  pools  is  as  follows  :  Small  spring  branches  dug  down 
two  or  three  feet ;  a  levee  thrown  up  around  them,  and  small  flood-gates  at 
each  end,  made  simply  out  of  four  pieces  of  boards  a  foot  wide,  and  two  feet 
long.  A  waste  gate  around  them  to  lei  the  wat^r  pass  around,  and  not  into 
the  pool ;  if  so,  it  produces  an  uneven  temperature  of  the  water,  and  the 
hemp  becomes  irregular  in  its  solution.  The  pools  can  be  made  of  plank, 
and  the  water  pumped  into  them  supplied  through  a  small  leaden  pipe  by 
an  ordinary  lifting  pump.  A  pool  40  by  60  feet,  2i  feet  deep,  will  receive 
three  to  four  acres  of  ordinary  hemp.  The  pool  must  not  be  over  3  feet 
deep  ;  it  will  produce  an  irregular  solution,  owing  to  the  uneven  tempera- 
ture of  the  water.  To  v/ater  rot  in  ponds  or  large  streams  is  not  so  com- 
mendable, particularly  running  streams.  The  hemp  becomes  irregular  in 
its  solution,  and  loses  its  lint.  The  preparation  necessary  is  to  have  two 
long  saplings  :  pin  them  at  each  end  with  cross  bars,  forming  a  raft,  with 
uprights  at  each  end  ;  their  length  to  be  the  depth  of  the  water.  These 
form  a  raft,  say  20  or  30  feet  long ;  load  your  hemp  on  them,  and  sink 
them  vvdth  rock.    For  the  conveyance  of  water  to  and  from  your  pools.  I 
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ivill  call  your  attention  to  the  leaden  pipes  manufactured  in  this  city  by  Mr. 
W.  W.  Thompson.  These  pipes  will  be  a  great  acquisition  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  also  for  wateiing  stock  and  avoiding  waste  of  water.  They  can  be 
made  any  length,  and  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  an  ordinary  spout.  To 
those  farmers  who  are  not  in  possession  of  springs,  they  can  fix  a  small 
lifting  pump  in  any  part  of  their  farm,  and  supply  their  vats  with  vv^ater. 

As  regards  the  process,  there  need  not  be  the  slightest  apprehension  as 
to  deleterious  effects  to  health.  As  a  demonstration  of  this  fact,  in  my  op- 
erations for  the  government,  I  had  about  200  men  at  various  pools  in  the 
hemp-growing  region  in  Kentucky,  from  1840  to  1841,  in  a  circuit  of  100 
miles,  and  there  was  not  one  instance  of  sickness,  although  many  of  the 
men  exposed  themselves  to  the  water  when  it  was  not  necessary.  I  also 
advise  gentlemen  not  to  attempt  to  deliver  more  than  one  ton  of  hemp  to 
each  laborer  they  have,  and  not  to  exceed  from  5  to  10  tons  the  season  ; 
beyond  this,  it  will  produce  difficulties. 

I  will  pJso  observe  the  necessity  of  watching  your  hemp  closely  when 
near  the  time  of  its  full  solution.  If  you  permit  it  to  have  too  much  rot,  it 
v/ill  injure  the  h^mp  seriously  in  strength  and  in  weight;  and  to  avoid  this 
to  those  that  are  not  particularly  acquainted  with  its  proper  solution,  they 
may  take  it  out  before  it  is  carried  too  far,  and  spread  it  down  upon 
the  field  for  the  dew  and  rains  to  finish  ;  but,  at  the  time,  be  particular  to 
attend  to  turning  it,  that  it  may  receive  an  equal  proportion  of  dews  and 
rains  throughout.  Hemp  rotted  in  the  spring  is  not  of  as  good  quality  as 
that  rotted  in  the  fall — say  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  Decem- 
ber. The  spring  rot  produces  a  lightness  of  color,  and  the  staple  is  weak- 
ened and  loses  much  in  weight.  This  is  produced  by  the  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  the  sudden  and  extreme  changes  of  it ;  and  also  the  hemp 
lying  in  the  stack  after  being  a  long  time  cut,  undergoes  what  is  termed  a 
sweat,  which  changes  the  state  of  the  staple.  In  all  the  hemp-growing 
regions  of  Russia,  the  crops  amount  yearly  to  90,000  tons.  The  best  hemp 
produced  is  in  the  government  of  Cheiringoff.  The  hemp  is  mostly  of 
short  staple,  and  of  the  very  best  quality — the  produce  is  about  15,000  tons 
yearly  ;  and  in  part  of  the  government  of  Orel  short  staple  is  also  pro- 
duced, and  carried  to  the  port  of  Riga  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  hemp 
produced  in  this  government  is  long  staple,  of  which  the  produce  is  about 
14,000  tons.  The  hemp  of  Koursk  is  mostly  long  staple,  and  the  produce  is 
about  13,000  tons.  The  hemp  of  the  government  of  Tooler  is  also  long 
staple,  and  produces  about  8,000  tons,  in  the  governments  of  Tamboffand 
iliazan,  the  produce  is  about  14,000  tons,  but  not  of  good  quality,  being 
more  aft^r  the  color  of  flax,  and  its  staple  is  weak  ;  it  is  chiefly  produced 
for  the  Archangel  market,  and  a  portion  of  it  reaches  St.  Peiersburgh.  The 
hemp  grown  in  the  government  of  Smolenski  is  of  short  staple,  partakes 
of  the  character  of  that  produced  in  the  governments  of  TambofF  and 
Riazan,  and  which  is  mostly  manufactured  into  sail  cloth  fabrics  ;  the  pro- 
duce  is  about  8,000  tons.  The  government  of  Calonga  produces  about 
7,000  tons,  mostly  short  staple.  The  Russian  mode  practised  in  prepar- 
ing their  hemp  differs  only  v/ith  their  instruction  in  relation  to  the  care 
and  pains  taken  in  preparation.  A  portion  of  the  country  also  adopts  a 
chemical  process  to  produce  a  rapid  solution  of  the  gum,  which  is  injuri- 
ous to  the  staple.  As  this  country  is  subject  to  frequent  hail  storms,  the 
crops  oftentimes  fall  short  of  this. 

In  laying  this  information  before  you,  my  object  is  to  convey  to  you  the 
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quantity  and  the  various  quaiities  of  hemp  produced  in  the  hemp  orowing 
legions  of  Russia.  You  will  aiso  notice  that  we  have  a  decided  advantage 
over  the  Russian  article  in  comparing  the  small  quantity  of  long  staple  to 
ours,  as  all  our  hemp  generally  is  of  long  staple  ;  therefore,  by  assiduous 
attention  to  the  culture  and  preparing  of  it,  our  staple  must  and  will  have 
the  ascendancy  in  the  European  market.  In  a  reasonable  time^  Missouri 
can  supply  the  whole  world  with  hemp;  as  well  must  Illinois  tm^  Iowa 
arrive  to  be  extensive  hemp-growing  States,  and  of  a  superior  qjuality- 
And  let  the  agricultural  interest  of  these  Stales  buckle  on  their  energies 
and  industry,  and  consummate  it,  to  the  advancement  of  their  own  pros- 
perity and  the  country  in  general. 

1  have  had  the  assurance  recently  given  me  from  a  gentleman  direct  fmm 
London  of  the  highest  standing  in  mercantile  transactions,  ihat  the  ma- 
ment  we  are  prepared,  he  will  effect  a  contract  to  supply  the  British  gov- 
ernment with  our  hemp  for  the  navy,  which  consumes  equal  to  our  navy.^ 
and  our  commercial  enterprise — about  12,000  tons  yearly.  Also  the  con- 
sumption of  the  port  of  London  is  20,000  tons  yearly,  embracing  the  re- 
quirements of  the  navy.  I  have  also  had  the  assurance,  from  a  gentleman 
of  high  standing  in  commercial  transactions  in  France,  that,  from  the  char- 
acter of  our  hemp,  the  moment  the  country  is  prepared  he  will  effect  the 
supplying  of  the  French  navy  with  our  staple.  These  countries  are  de- 
sirous to  encourage  us,  that  they  may  have  two  markets  to  fiee  to  in  case 
of  any  warlike  disturbance. 

I  have  labored  hard,  with  great  sacrifices  of  interest,  for  these  four  years, 
with  the  pleasing  and  proud  anticipation  to  see  the  country  independent  of 
this  foreign  staple,  and  that  we  may  become  heavy  exporters ;  and  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  these  anticipations  will  be  fully  realized. 

And  to  fiicilitate  this  most  im.portant  object,  I  have,  by  the  solicitations  of 
a  number  of  gentlemen,  delegates  from  the  west,  and  others  in  power  at 
this  city,  consented  to  embark  upon  this  arduous  and  hazardous  under- 
taking, with  the  view  of  supplying-  the  navy  with  American  water-rotted 
hemp  from  the  v^^est  for  a  term  of  years.  I  do  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that 
no  pecuniary  inducement  could  have  influenced  me  to  embark  upon  this 
work  of  enterprise  a^ain.  But  something  must  be  done  to  keep  alive  and 
finish  this  great  work,  which  has  been  commenced  and  is  in  progress,  to 
its  ultimate  accomplishment.  I  have  lost  a  large  fortune  in  establishing 
the  practiccibility  of  it,  and  have  undergone  great  afflictions  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  i  have  felt  reluctance  to  subject  myself  to  a  second  trial 
of  the  various  circumstances  which  befel  me  in  effecting  that  imporianl 
object.  But,  with  a  desire  to  promote  the  agricultural  interest  of  the  westy 
and  to  see  m.y  country  spsedily  independent  of  this  foreign  staple,  and 
with  the  confidence  that  I  have  in  you,  that  you  will  support  me  in  this 
act  of  enterprise,  I  now  come  forward  once  more,  with  all  my  resources  and 
energy,  to  give  this  subject  additional  impetus,  that  will  convince  the  world 
that  this  republic  can  stand  free  and  independent,  and  can  supply  the  com- 
mercial world.  To  accomplish  this  great  work,  I  lean  upon  you,  the  Jar 
ersof  the  west^  to  rally  to  my  aid,  and  give  me  your  prompt  and  energetic 
co-operalion.  Andtoyou^  enterprising  eastern  men,  I  invite  you  7vesi,  to 
establish  your  ingenuity  and  enterprise  in  machinery  for  the  manufacture 
of  fabrics.  Your  interest,  farmers,  your  prosperity,  and  your  duty  as  patriotSj^ 
and  as  an  example  to  the  rising  generation,  demand  your  prompt  and  un- 
deviating  attention  to  this  import'ant  subject.    *    *  '  *    The  question  no 
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doubt  will  arise  in  your  mind,  how  is  all  this  to  be  accomplished  ?  I  will 
answer  briefly.  Let  every  farmer  take  four  acres  of  his  best  land,  sow  it 
down  in  hemp,  and  follow  my  instructions  laid  before  you  to  the  letter.  If 
you  have  not  water  convenient,  build  plank  vats  25  feet  by  14  and  2^  deep  ; 
pump  the  water  into  them  when  the  hemp  is  laid  in.  They  require  but  a 
small  quantity  of  water;  two  men  can  pump  sufficient  water  in  a  day, 
and  the  same  water,  with  a  small  portion  of  additional  fresh  added  to  it  if 
necessary,  will  answer  for  two  or  three  rottino^s.  This  size  vat  will  answer 
for  a  crop  of  25  or  30  acres,  which  is  more  than  one  farmer  should  under- 
take the  first  year.  Four' acres  of  good  ordinary  hemp  judiciously  rotted, 
properly  cleaned,  scutcheled,  hatcheled,  and  well  prepared,  will  yield  to  the 
farmer  a  clean  gain  of  all  expense  of  ^150  or  more.  What  can  be  a  greater 
encouragement  in  an  agricultural  pursuit  than  this?  In  addition  to  this,  a 
steady  market,  with  the  assurances  that  if  you  produce  a  prime  article,  the 
highe:st  cash  price  is  ready  for  you  according  to  its  quality,  delivered  at  the 
various  points  of  agencies.  Those  persons  wishing^  to  see  me  can  address 
me  at  St.  Louis,  post  paid.  I  will  either  wait  upon  them  personally,  or  an- 
swer them  from  any  State  that  feels  a  desire  to  embark  in  this  enterprise.  I 
am  candid  to  inform  those  that  have  never  water-rotted,  that  there  is  more 
labor  attending  this  operation  than  they  imagine.  But  do  not  be  discouraged ; 
experience  and  time  will  overcome  it  in  a  very  great  degree;  with  perseve- 
rance and  industrious  attention,  not  relying  upon  the  care  and  attention  of 
your  negroes  and  laborers,  but  by  your  own  close  attention  you  will  see 
great  advantages  to  be  gained  in  the  prosecution  of  this  business.  I  can  with 
confidence  and  in  truth  say,  that  with  practical  experience  and  perseve- 
rance, they  will  be  found  worth  more  than  all  the  theory  and  negroes  in 
existence,  in  the  saving  of  labor,  expense,  and  the  quality  of  the  article 
produced.  They  will  overcome  difficulties  and  objections  which  first  pre- 
sent themselves  to  you  in  its  incipiency,  which  finally  become  obstacles  of 
minor  CO  US  id  er  alio  1 1.  I'herefore  be  not  deterred  when  they  are  met;  but 
persevere  and  acquaint  yourself  of  the  most  practical  and  economical  man- 
ner to  exercise  in  the  water-rotting  process.  My  plans  are  laid  before  you  ; 
practise  them,  and  you  will  improve  on  them.  Practice  makes  perfect,  and 
opens  to  you  advantages  than  can  be  applied  to  great  improvements  and 
economy. 

Hemp  for  the  navy  must  not  be  less  than  four  and  a  half  feet  in  length, 
a  clear  staple,  of  proper  and  natural  strength,  preserved  by  judicious  treat- 
ment, and  of  a  bright  color  ;  dark  hemp  will  not  be  received  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  will  be  received  and  appropriated  for  commercial  enterprise,  at  a 
reduced  price. 

It  is  the  desire  that  the  farmer  will  practise  the  mode  of  scutcheling  to 
-relieve  the  hemp  of  the  herds,  in  the  place  of  applying  it  so  often  to  the 
break.  It  straightens  out  the  staple,  and  produces  much  less  tow  when 
applied  to  the  hatchel.  Also  that  they  should  become  familiar  with  hatch- 
eling  of  hemp  generally.  It  adds  greatly  to  the  character  of  the  hemp, 
east  and  abroad.  And  to  those  that  wish  to  purchase  hatchels.  they  can  be 
obtained  at  St.  Louis  for  five  to  six  dollars ;  or  any  ordinary  blacksmiths 
can  make  them,  provided  they  understand  selling  the  teeth,  (it  greatly  de- 
pends upon  this.)  If  the  teeth  are  not  properly  set,  it  will  split  and  derange 
the  staple  aid  produce  much  tow.  All  hemp  delivered  unhatcheled  will 
be  received  asd  paid  for  according  to  quality.    It  has  been  the  practice  to 
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me  great  deception  in  the  preparation  of  this  article,  by  secreting  the  draw- 
ings and  sheaves  in  the  centre  of  the  heads.  But  it  will  be  useless  to- 
attempt  this,  as  they  are  sure  of  being  detected. 

There  are  four  classes  of  Russia  hemp — Riga  Rein,  clean  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  half  clean,  and.  out-shot.  And  it  is  the  intention  to  classify  our 
hemp  to  the  same,  and  the  price  paid  will  range  up  to  eight  dollars  per 
one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds,  delivered  at  St.  Louis,  for  that  quality  of 
liemp  that  will  stand  the  test  that  the  government  requires.  And  that  can 
be  effected  and  produced  by  judicious  rotting,  scutcheling,  hatcheling,  and 
of  a  proper  length.  That  the  hemp  may  be  mspected  and  selected  without 
prejudice  to  either  party,  there  will  be  honest  competent  men  from  the  east, 
who  are  fully  acquainted  with  the  qualities  of  Russia  hemp,  and  more 
particularly  that  article  the  government  requires,  whose  hands  it  is  to  pass 
through  before  it  will  be  paid  for. 

I  conclude  this  subject  with  a  conviction  that  this  appeal  v/ill  not  be  in 
vain,  and  that  in  three  years  the  foreign  article  will  be  entirely  excluded 
from  our  ports,  and  heavy  exports  made  to  Europe. 

And  I  will  impress  upon  your  minds  the  importance  of  adhering  to  these 
instructions  ;  and  when  your  hemp  is  ready  for  market,  by  calling  npon 
Messrs.  W.  W.  Thompson  &  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  or  the  subscriber,  you  can 
obtain  any  information  in  regard  to  the  final  disposition. 

DAVID  MYERLE. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


HEMP. 

One  of  the  editors  of  the  Louisville  Journal,  now  in  Boston,  writes  as 
iollows  in  relation  to  the  increased  consumption  of  American  hemp: 

"1  find  that  the  consumption  of  hemp  at  Boston  and  New  York  has 
increased  marvellously  since  last  summer.  An  extensive  establishment  at 
Plymouth  has  manufactured  twenty-five  gangs  of  rigging  this  year  of 
American  hemp,  and  but  six  of  Russia,  whereas  last  year  it  manufactured 
not  a  single  gang  out  of  American  hemp.  The  American  dew-rotted 
hemp  is  now  used  almost  universally  for  standing  rigging,  and  it  is  get- 
ting fast  into  use  for  running  rigging.  Sales  are  now  making  here,  at 
six  months,  of  a  good  article  of  dew-rotled  at  $100,  the  range  bsitig  from 
$90  to  $100,  Some  lots  have  been  shipped  from  New  Orleans  to  Boston 
this  summer  at  less  than  $3  a  ton  ;  but,  as  freights  are  now  $11  to  Louis- 
ville, the  whole  frei2:ht  amounts  at  present  to  $14  a  ton.  Nothing  but 
this  new  demand  for  hemp  for  naval  purposes  could  have  prevented  it 
from  sinking  to  nothing.  The  foreign  demand  is  also  taking  off  a  good 
deal  at  present  prices,  at  least  for  some  time. 

"  Cotton  duck  has  almost  entirely  superseded  Russia  for  sails.  A  mer- 
chant who  formerly  imported  and  sold  a  larjTe  quantity  of  Russia  duck 
informs  me  that  he  has  had  a  lot  of  it  on  hand  for  three  years.  It  is  no 
longer  imported,  and  the  demarid  has  nearly  entirely  ceased.  Cotton  duck 
does  not  handle  as  well  as  hempen,  but  it  is  more  durable  and  cheaper,  and 
holds  the  wind  as  well.    It  will  erijoy  tiie  preference  until  the  Kentucky 
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hemp  duck  takes  the  field  ;  then,  of  course,  it  will  retire,  except  for  smali 
craft  in  the  coasting  trade." 


From  the  Prairie  Farmer. 
HEMP  PURCHASES  AT  THE  WEST. 

The  Louisville  and  St.  Louis  papers  have  complained  much,  that  the  in- 
structions of  the  Navy  Department  to  hemp  agents  have  rendered  nugatory 
the  intentions  of  the  law  of  Congress,  providing  for  the  inspection  and  pur- 
chase of  liemp,  passed  September  11,  1841.  These  instructions  have  been 
such  as  to  prohibit  entirely  the  purchase  of  western  and  southern  hemp, 
the  growing  of  which,  it  is  claimed,  the  law  was  passed  to  encourage. 
These  instructions  are  now  rescinded,  so  that  the  article  may  be  purchased 
in  Louisville  and  St.  Louis  instead  of  Boston,  xlmerican  hemp  is  declared 
to  be  fully  equal  to  the  best  of  foreign,  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  ob- 
structions to  its  production  are  removed. 


TO  HEMP  GROWERS. 

The  following  letter  is  from  a  gentleman  who  is  exceedingly  well  versed 
in  all  matters  pertaining  both  to  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  hemp,  and 
contains  some  important  suggestions,  which  we  think  hemp-growers  should 
give  heed  to.  All  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  prices  current  of  New 
Orleans,  New  York,  and  Boston,  must  have  observed  that  hemp  of  light 
color  has  been  generally  sought  for,  while  that  of  a  dark  color  has  been  gen- 
erally neglected  : 

Franklin  House,  Louisville,  August  1,  1845. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Louisville  Journal  and  Dollar  Farmer  : 

Gentlemen  :  Havina:  bad  some  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  hemp 
in  Kentucky,  and  knowing  something  of  the  fluctuations  in  price  and  va- 
rieties of  quality  for  different  purposes  and  different  markets,  I  venture  to 
make  a  suggestion  to  the  farmers  in  the  hemp-growing  region  of  Kentucky. 

It  is  known  generally  that  there  will  be  at  the  end  of  the  present  season 
a  very  large  amount  of  bagging  and  rope  left  over,  though  the  cotton  crop 
this  year  is  expected  to  be  very  large.  The  result  will  be,  that  sales  will 
be  made  at  ruinous  rates,  if  sales  have  not  been,  and  are  not  now,  making 
at  those  rates.  Now,  v/hen  the  nev/  crop  of  hemp  comes  in,  what  can  be 
the  expectation  of  the  farmer  ?  We  see  at  once  the  manufacturers  cannot 
give  a  price  that  v/ill  pay  for  raising  it.  Shall  we  have  another  market  for 
it  in  the  north?  But  that  market  cannot  be  beneficial  to  us,  unless  the 
hemp  be  of  a  quality  and  color  that  will  suit  it.  And,  in  order  to  have 
such,  the  hemp  must  be  managed  in  the  following  manner  :  As  soon  as  the 
hemp  is  cured  enough  after  cutting  to  stack,  it  should  be  stacked,  if  possi- 
ble, without  rain.  There  let  it  remain  until  frost  in  November,  v/hen  it 
may  be  spread  out.  This  secures  the  light  color  which  is  sought  after  for 
the  eastern  or  northern  markets.  And  should  one- half  the  present  crop  in 
Kentucky  be  of  that  light  bright  color  when  ready  for  market.  I  have  no 
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hesitation  in  saying  it  would  meet  a  demand  and  price  that  would  greatiy 
benefit  the  grower.  I  have  ho  expectation  that  the  price  would  be  much 
beyond  the  price  the  lead-colored  hemp  would  bring  from  the  manufacturer 
here  ;  but  a  division  of  the  crop  in  this  way,  half  at  home  and  half  abroad, 
will  insure  a  demand  for  the  whole  crop,  be  it  ever  so  great. 


TO  GIVE  WATER-ROTTED  HEMP  A  LIGHT  COLOR. 

The  following  note,  from  an  eminent  citizen  fully  conversant  with  the 
culture  and  manufacture  of  hemp,  sustains  completely  the  views  of  a  letter 
which  we  gave  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  deserves  the  careful  attention  of  all 
hemp-growers  : 

To  the  Editors  oj  the  Louisville  Jouriial: 

Gentlemen:  In  1822  and  1823,  Nathaniel  Hart,  of  Woodford  county, 
Kentucky,  stacked  his  hemp  of  bright  color,  and  kept  it  in  stack  sixteen  or 
eighteen  months.  He  spread  it  out  to  water  in  November,  and  took  it  up 
at  the  usual  time  in  the  v/inter  or  spring.  The  result  was  a  beautiful  white 
hemp,  having  in  all  respects  the  appearance  of  water-rotted  hemp,  and  I  be- 
lieve every  way  equal  to  it.  Mr.  Hart,  in  1824,  published  in  the  Kentucky 
Farmer  the  result  of  these  experiments,  and,  as  an  inducement  to  produce 
such  hemp,  offered  to  purchase  it  at  a  high  price  ;  yet  very  little  hemp  has 
been  so  prepared  in  Kentucky.  I  saw  yesterday,  landing  from  the  Blue 
Wing,  four  or  five  tons  of  such  hemp,  grown  by  a  Mr.  Cowan,  of  Boyle 
county,  sold  by  Mr.  Bowman  on  the  wharf  for  one  hundred  and  two  dol- 
lars per  ton.  The  large  crop  of  hemp  now  in  stack  makes  the  present  sea- 
son a  very  favorable  one  for  beginning  to  produce  this  kind  of  hemp.  I 
hope  some  experiments  of  this  kind  will  be  made  in  Jefferson  county  of 
the  hemp  now  in  stack. 

E.  G.  M'GINNIS. 

Louisville,  September  25,  1845.  .  . 


From  thg  St.  Lou*  New  Era. 

HEMP. 

The  following  fact  was  submitted  to  me  (to  assign  the  cause)  by  the 
^^avy  Department : 

"  The  American  water-rotted  hemp,  when  made  into  cordage  without 
the  application  of  tar,  proved  to  be  greater  in  strength  than  Russian  :  and 
the  application  of  tar  proved  to  depreciate  its  strength  to  that  of  Russian." 

It  is  well  known  that  our  hemp,  properly  prepared,  is  superior  in  every 
respect  to  Russian  ;  and  as  this  subject  is  one  of  great  interest  to  the  West, 
as  also  of  great  national  importance,  I  feel  a  deep  interest  to  cherish  that 
fostering  care  the  government  is  now  extending  to  this  branch  of  agricul- 
ture, and  will  give  you  my  views  in  regard  to  obviating  this  evil ;  for,  if 
not  attended  to,  it  v>^ill  produce  such  a  prejudice  against  the  use  oi  Ameri- 
can hemp  for  naval  purposes,  that  in  time  its  use  will  be  abandoned. 

The  Russian  method  is  to  select  their  male  hemp  from  the  female,  at  the 
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time  the  pollen  begins  to  fall  from  the  male,  and  they  also  harvest  the  female 
before  it  fully  matures.  By  adhering  strictly  to  this  method,  the  hemp  re- 
tains the  essential  oil.  They  also  kiln-dry  it  immediately  after  it  is  pulled  ; 
the  object  of  doing  this  is  to  harden  the  lint  and  fix  tl]e  oil,  so  tliat,  in  the 
process  of  rotting,  the  oil  will  not  evaporate;  it  is  essential  that  the  same 
method  be  followed  by  the  Americans. 

The  hemp  should  be  pulled  before  the  stalk  or  leaves  begin  to  change 
their  color ;  when  that  takes  place,  it  is  a  sure  indication  of  the  oil  passing 
into  the  seed  to  complete  its  maturity  ;  consequendy,it  leaves  the  lint,  when 
rotted,  harsh,  and,  with  the  application  of  tar,  depreciates  its  strength.  Not  so 
with  the  Russian  hemp  ;  the  essential  oil,  being  retained,  acts  as  a  desider- 
atum for  the  application  of  tar,  and  overcomes  the  evil  which  is  effected  by 
the  heated  tar  and  the  spirits  which  remain  in  it. 

The  American  farmer,  to  obviate  in  a  partial  manner  the  evil  mentioned, 
should  adopt  the  method  of  pulling  the  hemp,  as  before  described,  and  im- 
mediately place  it  under  cover,  to  avoid  the  action  of  the  sun  and  weather, 
and  remain  so  for  a  sufficient  time  for  the  lint  to  harden,  which  will  in  a 
certain  degree  produce  the  same  effect  as  the  Russian  process  of  kiln-dry- 
ing. By  this  means  the  hemp  will  retain  that  most  important  antidote — the 
essential  oil — from  the  influence  of  the  tar  in  its  heated  application. 

DAVID  MYERLE. 

Washington,  January  6,  1845. 


From  the  Louisville  Courier,  May  17. 
AMERICAN  HEMP. 

In  the  Courier  of  yesterday  morning  we  stated  that  we  had  seen  at  the 
store  of  Messrs.  James  Anderson  &  Co. — the  office  of  the  Kentucky  hemp 
agency,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lewis  Saunders — a  number  of  speci- 
mens of  American  and  Russian  hemp,  and  cordage  manufactured  from 
them  ;  and  also  a  machine  for  testing  the  strength  of  the  cordage.  Yester- 
day experiments  were  made  upon  this  machine,  the  interesting  results  of 
which  we  give  below,  from  Mr.  Saunders,  the  agent.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  record  that  the  American  hemp  not  only  does  not  sutfer  by  a  compari- 
son with  the  Russian  hemp,  but  that  in  the  tests  of  the  laro^er  cordage,  it 
sustained  a  much  greater  weight  than  the  Russian  hemp.  These  facts  are 
of  deep  interest  to  western  hemp  culturists,  and  to  the  entire  country. 
They  show  conclusively  that  as  good  an  article  (if  not  better)  of  water- 
rotted  hemp  can  be  furnished  by  the  farmers  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
as  can  be  obtained  from  Russia,  from  whence  our  government  heretofore 
have  obtained  all  their  naval  supplies  of  hemp. 

We  understand  that  the  mode  of  curing  hemp  by  the  Messrs.  Anderson 
is  peculiar.  It  is  neither  steamed  nor  water  rotted,  but  broken  from  the 
stack.  The  samples  of  their  hemp  which  we  saw,  cured  by  their  process, 
were  very  superior  in  appearance  to  the  Russian  v;ater  rotted,  and  we  be- 
'lieve  much  stronger. 
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Hemp  Agency  for.  Kentucky, 

Louisville,  May  16,  1845. 

Commodore  Morris,  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Equipment^ 
caused  to  be  sent  to  the  agency  a  very  perfect  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  quality  of  hemp  ;  also  a  box  containing  Riga  Rein  hemp,  and  a 
lt)ox  containing  American  water-rotted  hemp,  as  samples  for  examination 
and  comparison.  The  apparatus  and  samples  of  hemp  were  sent  from  the 
Boston  navy-yard,  and  arrived  here  in  October  last.  The  object  of  the 
department  is  to  give  information  to  the  growers  and  dealers  of  hemp.  By 
these  samples  and  tests,  bidders  for  the  supply  of  the  navy  can,  with  more 
certainty,  submit  their  propt)sals. 

I  caused  four  parcels  of  hemp  to  be  accurately  weighed,  of  twenty-five 
pounds  each,  and  delivered  to  Mr.  Till,  (a  ropemaker  of  this  place,  who 
learned  his  trade  in  Boston.)  v/ith  direction  to  make  up  each  parcel  sepa- 
rately into  If  inch  rope,  and  into  yarns. 

No.  1.  Twenty-five  pounds  American  water-rotted  hemp,  sent  from  the 
navy  yard,  Boston. 

No.  2.  Twenty-five  pounds  Riga  Rein  hemp,  sent  from  the  navy-yard, 
Boston. 

No.  3.  Twenty-five  pounds  cured  and  prepared  by  Mr.  James  Anderson, 
of  this  place,  intended  for  naval  purposes. 

No.  4.  Twenty-five  pounds  of  a  good  lat  of  Kentucky  dew-rotted  hemp. 

The  waste  and  tow  returned  by  Mr.  Till  from  No.  1,  was  eleven  pounds  ; 
from  No.  2,  six  and  a  half  pounds  ;  from  No.  3,  six  pounds ;  from  No.  4, 
ten  pounds. 

A  piece  of  bolt  rope,  intended  for  If  inch,  made  of  yarns  running  26,  was 
put  to  the  test. 

No.  1  broke  or  parted  at  2,705  pounds. 

Same  of  No.  2  broke  or  parted  at  2,555  do 

Same  of  No.  3  broke  or  parted  at  2,940  do 
of  No.  4  (of        inch)    at  2,415  do 

Three-thread  spMU  yarn  of  No.  1,  broke  at  400  pounds  ;  of  No.  2,  at  365 
pounds  ;  of  No.  3,  (hard  twisted,)  at  362  pounds  ;  of  No.  4,  at  450  pounds. 

x^larlioe  two-thread — No.  I  broke  at  132  pounds ;  No.  2  broke  at  135 
pounds ;  No.  3  (hard  twisted)  at  112  pounds  ;  No.  4  at  155  pounds. 

Oiie-thread,  yarns  running  twenty-six — No.  1  broke  at  222  pounds  ;  No. 
2  (one- thread  spiui  yarn  running  twenty-six)  broke  at  108  pounds  ;  No.  3 
(same)  at  140  pounds  ;  No.  4  (same)  at  190  pounds. 

Further  trials  and  tests  may  give  different  results.  They  will  be  made 
and  published. 

LEWIS  SAUNDERS,  Hemp  Agent. 


From  the  Union. 

PREPARATION  OF  HEMP. 

We  have  recently  published  several  articles  on  the  making  of  hemp.  We 
are  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  of  laying  the  followino:  letter  before  our 
readers,  just  received  at  the  Navy  Department  from  its  agent  in  Kentuckyj. 
appointed  by  the  present  Secretary : 
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Hemp  Agency  of  Kentucky, 

Louisville,  June  6,  1845, 

Sir  :  The  day  after  the  date  of  my  last  letter,  (16th  iilt,.,)  I  sat  out  on  an 
excursion  to  the  centre  of  the  hemp  district  of  Kentucky,  tlirough  the  coun- 
ties of  Frankhn,  Woodford,  Fayette,  and  Bourbon,  placing,  for  examination 
and  comparison,  samples  of  the  hemp  sent  out  from  the  Boston  navy-yard, 
at  Frankfort,  Versailles,  Lexington,  Paris,  and  Georgetown.  1  had  inter- 
course with  many  of  the  principal  hemp  growers,  particularly  those  that 
were  incUned  to  water-rot  then-  hemp.  I  was  much  gratified  in  findifjg  a 
strong  disposition  on  their  part  to  water-rot  the  crop  now  growing,  to  which 
they  are  impelled  by  the  present  very  low  price  of  dew-rotted  hemp. 

Some  knowledge  has  been  acquired  by  the  experiment  made  in  the  last 
few  years  in  water  rotting.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  it  will  not  do  to 
water- rot  in  warm  weather — that  it  must  be  done  in  cold  weather. 

I  confidently  believe  that  the  government  can  be  supplied  with  water- 
rotted  hemp  hereafter  to  the  amount  of  its  wants. 

Messrs.  James  Anderson  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  have  been  a  long  time  en- 
gaged in  making  experiments  in  preparing  hemp  for  manufaciuring  pur- 
poses. Mr.  James  Anderson  speaks  now  with  confidence  of  having  suc- 
ceeded in  curing  hemp  by  heat,  to  supersede  all  other  methods  of  rotting 
or  curing  hemp.  His  plan  is  to  break  the  hemp  from  the  stalk  by  a  num- 
ber of  rollers  ;  he  then  passes  it  throi  gh  a  fermentation  caused  by  heat, 
leaving  it  in  a  condition  to  prevent  any  second  or  succeeding  fermentation. 

A  bale  of  hemp  thus  prepared  has  been  sent  to  Boston,  for  the  purpose  of 
examination,  comparison,  and  testing.  The  naval  officer,  Mr.  Parmenter, 
was  requested  to  take  charge  of  this  bale,  and  attend  to  the  experimental 
trials. 

By  this  day's  mail,  I  have  sent  to  your  address  two  samples  of  hemp — 
one  nearly  or  quite  the  same  as  sent  before  ;  the  other  loasked  from  the 
same,  marked  "  refined." 

The  refined  is  brought  to  its  beautiful  silky  appearance  by  washing 
through  several  washings  of  alkalies,  and  then  hatcheled. 

There  is  a  strong  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  capitalists  of  this  city  to 
engage  in  the  manufacturing  of  sail  cloth  of  every  description.  I  am  re- 
quested by  them  to  solicit  you  to  cause  to  be  sent  to  this  agency  samples  of 
at  least  one  yard  in  length  of  each  sort  of  sail  cloth  used  in  the  navy  of  the 
United  States,  with  a  description  of  the  weight  and  length  of  each  bolt,  and 
the  separate  value  of  each.  If  it  is  agreeable  to  you  to  have  this  suggestion 
carried  out,  you  will  oblige  many  of  the  citizens  of  this  place. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

LEWIS  SAUNDERS. 


Hemp  Agency  for  Kentucky, 

Louisville^  Jane  9,  1845. 
Sir  :  In  a  former  letter  you  were  informed  that  I  had  got  possession  of 
the  hemp  apparatus  for  testing  the  strength  of  hemp.    I  secured  an  eligible 
position  for  using  it,  and  a  convenient  office  adjoining,  for  the  use  of  the 
agency,  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  to  be  paid  quarterly. 
Persons  interested  in  hemp  were  anxious  lo  witness  ike  operation  of  the 
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machine.  I  had  four  parcels  of  hemp  spun  into  bolt  rope — No.  1,  American 
water-rotted  hemp ;  No.  2,  Riga.  Rein  hemp,  (these  two  were  taken  from 
the  boxes  sent  from  Boston  ;)  No.  3,  Rhodian  hemp,  (this  is  a  new  article, 
broke  and  cleaned  without  being  rotted,  either  by  water  or  dew.  After  be- 
ing thoroughly  cleaned,  it  is  putmto  a  close,  air-tight  room,  and  then  heated 
by  steam  until  it  is  sufficiently  cured.  James  Anderson,  who  claims  this 
discovery,  is  of  opinion  that  it  will  answer  every  purpose  that  water-rotted 
hemp  will ;)  and  No.  4,  common  dew-rotted  hemp.  The  rope  was  not  of  a 
uniform  size  ;  from  which  fact  I  concluded  to  make  a  second  test  trial,  and 
send  you  the  statement.  The  editors  of  the  city  papers  were  present,  and 
a  number  of  intelligent  gentlemen.  The  enclosed  printed  paper  is  the  ac- 
count of  this  trial. 

At  Lexington,  I  had  fin  interview  with  Mr.  Hamilton,  my  predecessor. 
He  said  he  had  closed  his  accounts  with  the  department ;  that  he  had  no 
money  belonging  to  the  government ;  that  he  had  kept  no  book  of  his  trans- 
actions as  agent.  He  handed  to  me  some  letters  and  copies  of  instructions 
that  he  had  received,  and  gave  me  the  following  list  of  articles  belonging 
to  the  United  States  government,  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  hemp  agency 
at  Lexington,  viz: 

One  hemp  press,  Warner's  patent,  cost  $L5Q. 

One  hatchel. 

One  desk. 

A  box  of  samples  of  hemp,  &,c. 

The  hatchel  and  box  of  sample  hemp  I  have  directed  to  be  sent  to  Loti- 
isville,  and  ordered  a  sale  of  tke  desk. 

The  press  is  the  one  most  approved  by  shippers  of  hemp,  ft  can  be  sold 
for  nearly  cost,  or  retained  for  use,  should  it  be  thought,  hereafter,  advisa- 
ble to  purchase  hemp  in  Kentucky. 

I  have  visited  the  hemp  district  of  most  importance  in  Kentucky — the 
counties  of  Franklin,  Woodford,  Scott,  Fayette,  and  Bourbon  ;  had  a  free 
conversation  with  many  growers  of  hemp,  gentlemen  of  intelligence  and 
liberal  views.  I  am  of  opinion  that  contracts  could  be  made  for  the  grow- 
ing crop,  to  be  water  rotted,  from  three  to  five  hundred  tons,  to  be  delivered 
at  Louisville,  of  a  quality  equal  to  any  purchased  by  the  government,  atone 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  ton. 

The  counties  of  Mason  and  Fleming,  in  this  State,  produce  large  quan- 
tities of  hemp.  The  shipping  point  for  these  is  MaysviUe.  1  think  of  vis- 
iting them  next  month. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

LEWIS  SAUNDERS. 

Commodore  C.  Morris,  | 
Chief  of  Bureau  of  Cms^uctioji,  4*e. 


Second  trial  of  hemp, 

Mr.  Saunders,  the  government  hemp  agent,  made  a  second  trial  of  the 
comparative  strength  of  different  kinds  of  hemp,  with  a  result  again  favor- 
able to  the  American  article.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  similar  experiments 
are  to  be  repeated,  and  that  no  efforts  are  to  be  wanting  to  settle  fully  and 
definitely  the  comparative  merits  of  the  American  and  foreigH  articles. 

\ 
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Mr.  Saunders  has  applied  the  term  "  Rhodian"  to  the  hemp  prepared  by- 
Mr.  James  Anderson  by  heat,  without  rotting,  called  by  Mr.  Hawes,  in  his 
certificate,  "  Humbiiggery,"  from  ihe  name  of  the  place  where  it  is  pre. 
pared  : 

Kentucky  Hemp  Agency, 

Louisville^  June  9,  1845. 

A  second  testing,  proving  the  strength  of  three  sorts  of  hemp,  (by  the 
government  apparatus,)  was  made  to-day,  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of 
highly  intelligent  gentlemen. 

To  Mr.  Hawes,  a  ropemaker  of  this  place,  were  delivered  twenty-five 
pounds  No.  1  American  water-rotted  hemp,  twenty-five  pounds  No.  2  Riga 
Rein,  (these  two  parcels  are  fair  selections  out  of  the  two  boxes  of  hemp 
sent  to  this  agency  from  the  navy-yard  at  Boston,  for  comparison  with  Ken- 
tucky production,')  and  twenty-five  pounds  No.  3  Rhodian  hemp.  The 
latter  was  cured  by  heat;  the  method  of  doing  it  will  hereafter  be  commu- 
Kicated  to  the  department  by  Mr.  James  Anderson,  of  this  city. 

Mr.  Hawes  was  requested  to  make  holt-rope  of  each  parcel  of  hemp,  as 
near  If  inch  in  circumference  as  he  could,  to  spin  the  yarns  uniformly 
alike,  and  to  make  and  lay  the  rope  the  same  way. 

Ten  feet  in  length  of  each  number  was  cut  off  and  accurately  weighed. 

No.  1  American  water-rotted,  t«n  feet  weighed  fourteen  and  three  quar- 
ters ounces,  measured  in  circumference  one  and  seven-tenths  inch,  parted 
at  2,940  pounds. 

No.  2  Russia,  ten  feet  weighed  fourteen  and  three-fourths  ounces,  meas.  - 
ured  in  circumference  one  and  eight-tenths  inch,  parted  at  2,218  pounds. 

No.  3  Rhodian,  (Anderson's,)  ten  feet  weighed  thirteen  and  one-fourth 
ounces,  measured  in  circumference  one  and  six-tenths  inch,  parted  at 
2,440  pounds. 

LEWIS  SAUNDERS,  Hemp  Agent. 


There  will  be  required  many  trials  before  we  can  designate  a  standard,, 
but  a  standard  must  be  established  in  order  to  compete,  effectively,  with  the 
foreign  article.  In  the  language  of  Commodore  Morris,  we  ought  to  be  ex- 
porters instead  of  importers  of  hemp. 

The  following  is  the  certificate  of  Mr.  Hawes,  who  manufactured  the 
rope  on  which  the  above  experiments  were  made  : 

Louisville,  June  9,  1845. 
In  the  three  lots  of  hemp  presented  to  me,  I  found  the  water-rotteJ  pro- 
duced more  tow  than  either  of  the  three,  and  the  "  Humbuggery"  [Rhodian} 
less,  in  the  same  mode  of  hatcheling. 

Respectfully  yoUrs, 

E.  W.  HAWES„ 

Mr.  li.  Saunders, 

United  Slates  agent^ 
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In  order  to  make  the  comparison  in  the  preceding  experiments  fair,  it  is 
necessary  to  reduce  these  results  to  what  they  would  have  been  with  ropes 
of  the  same  size.  We  may  assume  the  compactness  of  the  twist  and  the 
weight  of  the  fibre  to  be  nearly  the  same  ;  as  the  diiFerence  in  the  circum- 
ference of  the  ropes  accounts  very  nearly  for  the  difference  in  their  weights. 
We  shall  suppose,  then,  that  each  rope  had  been  1  8-10  inch  in  circum- 
ference. The  streno;th,  by  a  well  known  principle,  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  area  of  a  transverse  section  ;  and  these  areas  are  as  the  squares  of  the 
circumferences.  Take  the  case  of  the  Rhodian  hemp,  if  1  6-10  x  1  6-10 
gives  2,440,  what  will  1  810  x  I  8-10  give  ?    The  result  is  3,108. 

Reducing  the  result  of  No.  I,  the  same  way,  gives  3,296.  So  that  the 
experiment  may  be  stated  as  follows  : 

No.  1  American  water  rotted  -  3,296 
No.  2  Riga  Rein  2,218 
No.  3  Rhodian  3,108 
The  difference  between  the  first  and  third  is  not  more  than  might  be  ex- 
pected in  different  specimens  of  the  same  kind  of  hemp ;  whilst  the  differ- 
ence between  them  and  the  second  or  Russian  hemp  is  very  considerable, 
and  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  former.  These  experiments  will  be  con- 
tinued ;  and  we  shall  have  more  to  say  on  their  importance  hereafter. 


INSPECTION  OF  HEMP. 

Navy  Department,  July  18,  1845. 

Sir  :  In  the  instructions  which  you  may  hereafter  have  occasion  to  give 
to  the  agents  for  testing,  inspecting,  and  purchasing  American  water-rotted, 
hemp  for  the  use  of  the  navy,  you  will  authorize  the  inspection  and  test  that 
may  be  made  at  the  several  ggencies  in  the  hemp-growing  regions  to  be 
final  and  conclusive,  instead  of  requiring  them  to  be  repeated  at  Boston. 

Whenever  it  shall  becom^e  necessary  to  procure  further  supplies  of  hemp, 
you  will  direct  that  contracts  be  made  for  its  delivery  at  either  of  the  agen- 
cies established  ;  the  department  to  be  at  the  risk  and  expense  of  conveying 
it  thence  to  the  Charlesto wn  yard,  or  wherever  else  it  may  be  wanted. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  considerations  which  have  heretofore  induced  you 
to  require  the  final  inspection  to  be  made  at  the  place  of  manufacture,  and 
have  not,  without  hesitation,  adopted  a  difierent  conclusion^  But  from  a 
careful  perusal  of  the  resolutions  of  Congress  on  the  subject,  and  the  opin- 
ions of  some  of  the  legislators  who  assisted  in  passing  them,  I  cannot  resist 
the  conviction  that  they  were  designed  to  encourage  the  culture  of  this  im- 
portant staple,  by  opening  to  its  producers  a  valuable  market  in  their  own 
region.  To  require  them  to  sell  at  an  inspection  twelve  hundred  miles  dis- 
tant from,  theii  homes,  must  operate,  in  a  great  measure,  to  deprive  them  of 
this  market,  and  have  a  tendency,  therefore,  to  defeat  the  expressed  inten- 
tions of  Congress  in  their  behalf. 

Entertaiuino'  t'lis  opinion,  and  feeling  a  deep  interest  in  whatever  con- 
cerns the  agriculture  of  the  country,  i  am  induced  to  hazard  the  slight  in- 
convenience and  expense  V\^hich  may  temporarily  result  to  the  government 
from  the  proposed  change,  for  the  sake  of  the  permanent  benefit  which  it 
may  confer  upon  it  in  the  increased  culture,  improved  quality,  and  reduced 
prices  of  Americau  heaip.  While  our  agents  at  the  west  are  competent  and 
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faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  the  department  may  reasonably  rely 
upon  them,  or  upon  such  special  agents  as  it  may  appoint  for  a  sate  and 
rigid  inspection  of  the  supplies  which  may  be  offered  for  their  approval ; 
and  the  risk  of  transporting  the  quantity  thus  approved  to  the  place  where 
it  is  required  for  manufacture,  Congress  seems  to  have  devolved,  by  its  re- 
cent action,  upon  the  government. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  which  have  induced  your  previous  action  on 
this  subject  appears  to  be  that  provision  of'Cons^ress  which  requires  all 
supplies  for  the  navy  to  be  furnished,  after  public  advertisement,  by  the 
lowest  bidder.  You  will  meet  the  requirements  of  this  law,  and  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Congressional  resolves,  to  which  I  have  referred,  by  advertising, 
in  the  first  instance,  exclusively  for  American  hemp  ;  and  you  will  allow 
foreign  hemp  to  come  into  competition  with  our  own  only  when  the  latter 
cannot  be  obtained  on  the  conditions  prescribed  by  law. 

Acknowledging  the  interest  which  you  have  uniformly  manifested  in  this 
important  subject,  and  assuring  you  of  the  diffidence  with  which  I  direct 
this  change  in  your  accustomed  action, 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

GEORGE  BANCROFT. 

Commodore  C.  Morris, 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Construction^  ^c. 


HEMP.: 

We  find  the  following  correspondence  in  the  Louisville  Democrat,  which 
we  give  below,  with  the  remark  that  some  of  the  views  of  Mr.  Barlow 
should  be  received,  in  our  opinion,  with  considerable  allowance.  We 
cannot  say  but  that  boiling  hemp  in  the  stalk  may  improve  it  for  some  pur- 
poses ;  but  if,  by  boiling;  "  the  glutinous  matter  is  fully  extracted  from  the 
lint,"  which  is  very  questionable,  the  hemp  would  not  answer  for  naval 
purposes.  We  believe  that  nothing  is  now  more  fully  established,  than 
that  the  glutinous  matter  should  be  retained  in  hemp  for  tarred  cordage — 
not  that  it  may  take  more  tar,  but  less. 

Grass  Hills,  August  9,  1845. 
It  is  very  gratifying  to  see  so  much  interest  elicited  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  in  relation  to  hemp.  The  importance  of  this  great  crop,  in  many 
parts  of  the  State,  is  now  of  the  first  consideration.  Without  having  yet 
supplied  any  for  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  but  little  for  commerce, 
the  crop  of  Kentucky  has  averaged  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  tons  for 
the  lasi  five  years. 

The  passage  of  the  joint  resolution  by  Congress,  in  1841,  giving  the  pref- 
erence to  American  water-rotted  hemp  over  the  foreign  article,  has  turned 
the  attention,  the  tliought^  of  many  inquiring^  ingetiious  minds  to  that  sub- 
ject. The  enclosed  letter  from  Mr.  Barlow  will  no  doubt  be  read  with  much 
interest.  This  is  the  commencement  of  an  era  in  the  manufacture  of  hemp, 
so  ardently  and  firmly  believed  in  by  my  friend  John  George  Baxter,  (now 
dead,)  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  Mr.  B.'s  ideas  astounded  the  incredu- 
lous at  that  period.  He  asserted  that  hemp  would  bleach  whiter  than  either 
flax  or  cotton,  and  make  the  finest  fabric,  from  lace  and  cambric  down  to 
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good  shirtinjs:,  and  far  cheaper  than  either.  I  will,  however,  send  you  Mr. 
Baxter's  paper  at  another  lime. 

LEWIS  SAUNDERS. 


Washington  City,  July  25,  1845. 
Drar  Sill :  I  perceive  by  your  pnhlicalions,  that,  yon  are  rnakino- experi- 
ments in  lestino^  ilie  quality  of  th(;  many  diffcrf^nt  kinds  of  hemp.  Having 
been  myself,  for  tfie  last  lhre(;  y(!ars,  fully  dcvoicd  to  the  subject  of  water- 
rotting  hemp,  and  believing  thai,  you  arc  (iesirous  to  obtain  any  useful  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  1  would  bcii'  hiave  to  lay  before  you  the  result  of 
my  own  experim^'nts  in  the  wal(!r-r()Uirig  process,  it  is  not  my  present 
purpose  to  impose  on  your  attention  a  history  o!  all  that  I  have  done  or  at- 
templ.e(J  to  do,  but  will  only  stf^-tfcst  to  you  what  was  iiiially  eirceic.d  by  a 
regular  train  of  exf)erimenls.  In  liic  usual  rood(5  of  water-roll iujt  hemp, 
rnucii  oi'  ibo  oood  or  ill  succ(is.s  d(!pr,iids  on  the  tetP.perature  of  the  water 
and  slagw  of  the  weather.  Uiid(;r  llu;  many  dilltjr(3nt.  circumstances,  a  simi- 
lar fermentation  is  brou<^ht  on  sooner  or  later ;  and  after  the  liemp  becomes 
macerated  the  most  diilicult  part  ot  the  process  is  to  stop  the  fermentation 
or  putrefaction  at  th(^  right  point:  the  liemp  often  continues  to  rot  even 
after  it  is  cleaned  out  and  converted  to  use — ever  subject  to  what  is  called  a 
dry  rot.  In  order  to  overcome  that  diOiculty,  1  put  the  hemp  into  strong 
light  vats,  lilUui  with  water  suflicicintly  warrn  to  produce  an  effectual  and 
equal  maceration  of  all  the  parts  of  tlic  lint  \\\  tfie  same  time.  Then,  by  the 
use  of  steam-pipes  1  ra,ised  the  temprraturfj  of  the  water  up  to  a  strong  boil- 
ing point.  The  boiling  is  to  Ix;  kept  up  for  three  or  four  hours^  which  will 
at  once  fully  arrest  or  dispel  all  the  putrefaction  that  was  connected  with 
iha  \\(ixi\\)— cooked.,  to  keep  if,  frovt.  spoUiti^j; ;  in  the  meantime  the  gluti- 
nous matter  will  be  fully  exlracteid  from  the  lint.  The  water  is  then  drawn 
oil",  and  the  h(!njj)  is  taken  out  of  the  vat  in  a  safe  and  sound  condition.  It 
may  be  set  out  in  the  wtiather  lor  a  whole  year,  without  sustaiihtig  any  ma- 
terial injury.  It  is  also  free  from  any  short  hiuds  \v\\vn  broken  or  cleaned, 
and  much  strong<!r  ttian  any  otfu;r  hemp  tliat  J  have  been  able  to  compare 
it  with.  The  lint  is  strong  from  end  to  end,  soft,  and  fibrous.  The  gluti- 
nous matter  being  extracted,  it  will  receive  more  tar  than  hemp,  ]:)repared  in- 
any  other  way.  Tlie  quality  may  bf;  more  eirectuaily  tested  by  making^ 
ropes  ot  an  ecpial  size  or  weight  of  tliat  and  olhe;r  Ixist  samples  of  hemp, 
and  bury  all  together  in  mud  and  wMvy  for  ;uiy  pro[)er  length  of  time  ; 
when  taken  up  and  piU  to  the  test,  the  residt  will  lully  sliow  the  ditrerence 
in  the  quality  of  eacli  kind  of  hemp. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

TMOS.  11.  BARLOW. 

Lewis  iSaundfjib,  Esq., 

Hemp  a^c'nt  for  Keniiicky. 


PURCHASE  OF  HEMP. 

We  give  below  an  interesting  correspondence,  which  we  find  in'the  Demo- 
crat, as  Well  as  the  remarks  of  that  print;  which  are,  perhaps,  fair  enough. 
If  hemp  is  to  be  purchased  here  at  the  west,  there  should  be  no  delay  oti 
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the  part  of  the  government  in  mnkinj^  preparations  for  it.  Let  it  be  both 
inspected  and  pnrcliased  liere,  that  the  hemp  <rrowcrs  can  receive  their 
money,  and  Iiave  no  fnrther  tronl)l(i  ahont  it,  and  lliey  will  be  satisfied. 
INo  farmer  will  he  satisfied  with  havini^  liis  hemp  pass  inspection  iiere,  it 
he  has  to  be  at  the  fnrther  tronble  of  takintr  it  aronnd  to  linston  to  be  sold. 
Every  ftirmer  knows  too  mncli  abont  the  tricks  of  politicians  and  the  tricks 
of  trade  to  rnn  any  snch  ribk. 

Althonijh  Mr.  Saunders,  in  his  letter  to  the  Democrat,  says  "  that  pur- 
chases will  h(irea(t(U'  be  m;ide  in  the  west,"  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Ban- 
croft, nciiiher  in  his  pievions  letter,  whieh  we  hav(^  pnl)lished,  nor  in  this 
one,  anlhorizfis,  except  by  inference,  snch  a  conclusion.  The  Democrat 
says : 

"The  reader  will  ^:ee,  in  another  cohimn,  a  conimnnication  from  Mr. 
Sannders.  This  tr(;ntleman  is  indelai  iji^able  m  his  exertions  to  secnre  to  the 
agricnltnrists  of  the  west  (lie  advantai^es  to  which  they  are  entitled.  We 
conafratnlate  him  on  his  snccess.  TIhj  Secretary  of  the  Navy  lias  ^iven 
the  snbjf^et  his  prompt  atttmtion.  For  tho  former  arran(r(unetit  of  inspectinsf 
nemp  at  (vharlestown,  Mr.  Hancroft  is  not  respoiKsif)^;.  As  soon  as  he  had 
time,  he  i^^'ive  the  snbj(!ct  i'Ih;  atl(^ntion  its  importance  demanded,  asui  set  the 
matter  nglit.  I  ah  ilie  same  justice  be  meted  out  to  the  west  in  other  thinorg, 
and  we  sliall  feel  the  benefit  of  it." 


GiiAss  IIiLLw,  Aitffust  G,  1845. 

The  hemp-orowers  of  J<"(nitnc]cy  will  see,  by  the  atmexed  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  tli(i  Navy,  that  the  orrhn-  diri^ctin^'  th(;  fnud  ins[)eetion  f>f  hemp 
to  be  made  at  Boston  has  been  rescinded,  and  that  pnrchases  will  hereafter 
be  made  in  the  west. 

The  hill  snpj)ly  of  snitable  hemp  for  the  navy  of  the  United  States  now 
devolves  on  the  farmers  themselves.  The  soil  and  climate  of  many  parts 
of  Kentncky  are  well  adapted  to  its  cultnre  ;  the  natural  stren<,nh  of  the 
hemp  is  not  surpassed  by  the;  prudm^tion  of  any  country.  Ifiive  the  fir,mp 
rotted  in  water  of  a  luilforin  tmnp'rature,  (not  overdone^)  then  thoroughly 
cleaned  ;  it  vj'xW  cook;  up  to  the  navy  standard,  and,  after  supplying  th« 
government,  be  sought  after  for  the  commerce  of  tfi(>-  world. 

LEWIS  SAUNDEUS. 

Navy  Dkpartmknt,  ////y  20,  1845. 
Sin  :  Your  letter  of  the  2lst  instant  has  bi^en  received,    '^riie  suo^jrcstions 
you  offer,  that  a  ipiantily  of  wat(.'r- rotted  luMup  be  advertised  for,  so  as  to 
give  notice  to  tlie  farmers  in  season  to  prepare  it,  will  be  fully  considered 
at  an  early  day. 

Not  being  able,  after  reflection,  to  concur  fully  in  the  propriety  of  the 
order  which  directed  that  the  final  inspection  of  hemp  must  be  made  at 
lioston,  1  have  caused  that  order  to  be  rescinded,  and  the  inspection  made 
hereafter  at  the  agencies  in  the  west  will  be  conclusive.  In  thus  dispensing 
with  the  second  inspc^ction,  J  feel  desirous  to  impress  upon  you  the  neces- 
sity of  vigilance  in  the  diseharg(i  of  your  official  duties.  If  an  inspectioa 
at  the  west  shall  be  found  eflicieiit  and  safe,  not  only  will  this  change  have 
been  justified,  and  the  action  of  Congress  upon  the  subiect  approved,  but 
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the  hemp  growers  of  that  region  must  necessarily  feel  the  benefit  in  future 
of  an  extendf^d  market,  and  an  increased  demand  for  their  valuable  staple. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  BANCROFT. 

Lewis  Saunders,  Esq., 

Hemp  agent,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 


From  the  Dollar  Fanner. 

TO  HEMP-GROWERS. 

The  following  is  from  a  source  entitled  to  full  confidence,  and  will  attract 
the  attention  not  only  of  the  hemp-growers  of  Jefferson  county,  but  of  all 
others  throughout  the  country  : 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Louisville  Journal  and  Dollar  Farmer : 

Gentlemen  :  I  hope  that  what  I  write  may  be  seen  by  the  hemp-grow- 
ers of  Jefferson  county,  that  they  may  read  it,  and  that  they  may  not  sneer 
at  it  as  the  production  of  a  city  farmer,  but  that  they  ma^'-  be  profited  by  it. 

By  the  present  mode  of  growing  and  preparing  hemp  in  this  country,  it 
is  almost  worthless  for  cordage  and  all  the  finer  uses  to  which  hemp  is  ap- 
plied ;  it  is  not  worth,  in  any  of  the  eastern  markets,  as  much  by  thirty 
dollars  per  ton  as  if  it  were  properly  prepared  ;  and  for  bagging  and  rope, 
which  is  the  coarsest  use  to  which  it  is  applied,  it  is  not  worth  as  much  by 
fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  per  ton  as  the  hemp  grown  about  Lexington  and 
Maysviile.  For  illustration,  I  will  state  that  fair  ,  handled  hemp  will  yield 
sixty  or  seventy  pounds  of  clean  hemp  from  each  hundred  weight ;  very 
ordinary  hemp  will  yield  lorty  five  or  fifty  pounds  suitable  for  bagging ;  and 
a  fair  average  of  Jefferson  county  grown  hemp  will  not  yield  over  thirty- 
five  or  forty  pounds  from  a  hundred  weight. 

This  great  difference  in  value  is  attributable  to  the  following  causes : 
First.  The  land  is  not  sufiicienlly  pulverized  before  the  seed  is  sown,  and 
thus  it  comes  up  irregular,  and  produces  a  coarse,  bark-like  lint.  This  can 
be  easily  prevented  by  a  liberal  use  of  the  harrow  and  roller.  Secondly.  In 
the  process  of  cutting,  they  "gather"  with  the  hook,  and  thus  hack  or  partly 
cut  asunder  the  lint  on  almost  every  stem,  which  is  the  chief  cause  of  so 
much  tow  being  made  in  the  process  of  hackling.  This  mode  of"  gathering" 
the  hemp  with  the  hook  is  not  practised  anywhere  in  the  United  States  except 
in  Jefferson  county.  It  is  easily  prevented  :  it  only  requires  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  farmer  that  his  negroes  shall  not  do  it ;  and  could  they  be 
made  sensible  of  the  loss  they  sustain  by  it  in  the  depreciated  value  of  their 
hemp,  1  am  sure  they  would  not  longer  permit  it  to  be  done.  I  would  also 
suggest  that  they  use  the  crooked  hook,  which  is  used  in  all  the  other  counties 
of  the  State— at  least,  that  they  will  try  it  before  rejecting  my  suggestion. 
I  am  sure  that  a  hand  will  cut  one  third  more  per  day  than  with  the  straight 
hook,  and  that  he  will  do  it  better  ;  and  more  by  far  than  both  these,  they 
will  avoid  this  destructive  practice  of  gathering  with  the  hook.  Thirdly. 
It  is  common  in  this  county  to  plough  tke  ground  before  the  hemp  is  spread 
upon  it  to  rot ;  thus  many  stems  are  imbedded  in  the  mud  and  become 
Mack  rotted — indeed,  all  the  hemp  is  seriously  injured  and  lessened  in  value 
by  the  mud.  This  can  be  prevented  by  having  the  hemp  cut  close  and 
smootk  to  the  earth,  so  the  hemp  for  rotting  can  be  spread  upon  it;  or,  if 
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this  cannot  be  done,  let  a  heavy  roller  be  passed  over  the  ground  to  mash 
down  the  stubbles.  Fourthly.  When  breaking  the  hemp,  they  pound  it  too 
much  with  the  brake,  instead  of  ejectiiio^  thechoves,  after  beini^  thoroughly 
cracked  with  the  brake,  by  whippincr  the  hemp  across  the  brake ;  their  ob- 
ject is  to  leave  in  as  much  tow  as  possible,  on  account  of  weight;  but  a 
little  observation  and  calculation  will  show  this  to  be  false  economy.  How 
much  tow  can  they  possibly  leave  in  the  hemp,  and  yet  eject  all  the  choves? 
Say  twelve  pouiids  in  the  hundred  weight.  Any  bagginsf  nianufacturer 
will  pay  more  than  this  difTRrence,  if  this  twelve  pounds  of  tow  had  been 
whipped  out ;  v/uh  hemp  at  three  dollars  per  hundred  weight,  it  is  only 
thirty-six  cents,  or  seven  dollars  and  twenty  cents  per  ton.  At  any  eastern 
marker,  where  hemp  is  chiefly  wanted  for  cordage,  a  difference  of  fifteen 
dollars  would  be  made.  But  I  am  well  aware  that  the  Jefferson  farmers 
cannot  venture  to  whip  the  hemp  across  the  brake,  so  long  as  they  permit 
their  negroes  to  cut  it  asunder  in  the  middle  by  gathering  with  the  hook 
instead  of  gathering  with  the  hand  and  arm. 

1  know  that  there  are  two  or  three  farmers  in  Jefferson  county  who  are 
exceptions  to  what  I  have  said.  As  a  citizen  of  Jefferson  county,  I  would 
of  course  give  the  Jefferson  fiirmer  the  preference  in  the  purchase  of  hemp, 
at  the  same  price,  if  of  equal  quality  ;  but  further  I  could  not  go,  in  justice 
to  myself,  nor  will  any  manufacturer  ;  but  unless  they  will  prepare  their 
hemp  as  well  as  it  is  done  in  the  other  hemp-growing  counties  of  the  State, 
they  must  expect  to  take  a  less  price  for  v.  Daring  the  present  season, 
manufacturers  have  been  paying  three  dollars  for  hemp  here,  v/hen,  at  the 
same  time,  they  were  paying  three  dollars  to  three  dollars  twenty-five  cents, 
and  bringing  it  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  miles  at  their  ex- 
pense ;  and  this  is  not  the  result  of  concert  among  them,  for  such  is  the 
competition  to  purchase  hemp,  that  it  always  brings  the  last  cent  that  the 
manufacturer  can  a#brd  to  pay ;  and  even  if  it  were  concert,  could  not  the 
same  concert  be  as  easily  effected  at  Maysville,  Lexington.  Frankfort,  and 
St.  Louis  ? 

A  Manufacturer. 
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APPENDIX  No.  9. 


ON  FLAX. 

From  ihe  New  York  Farmer  and  Mechaiiic. 
MEETING  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  FARMERS'  CLUB. 

Chairmrm. — Our  regular  subject  is  now  in  order — the  culture  and  man- 
vfacture  of  flax  and  hemp  in  our  own  country. 

Judge  Fan  Wyck. — I  had  hoped  that  our  president  would  have  been 
here  to  day,  and  to  have  heard  the  resuit  of  his  reflections  upon  the  subject. 
I  will  make  a  few  remarks  upon  it.  I  fear  that  the  culture  of  flax  will  not 
repay  the  farmer  if  it  is  conducted  as  it  has  hitherto  been  done  for  fifty 
years  past.  Too  much  labor,  too  much  cost  in  getting  it  prepared  and  sent 
to  a  proper  market.  The  price  of  seven  and  a  half  cents  to  twelve  and  a 
half  cents  a  pound  will  not  remunerate  the  producer.  The  most  which  can 
ordinarily  be  raised,  if  for  the  lint  only,  is  about  four  hundred  pounds  the 
acre  ;  if  raised  for  seed  only,  two  hundred  pounds.  The  capital  employed, 
consisting  of  land,  in  our  part  of  the  country  worth  $11)0  per  acre  ;  ani- 
mals and  tools,  $50  ;  labor  and  dressing,  and  getting  to  m.arket,  altogether 
say  $200.  While  the  price  will  average  but  ten  cents  a  pound,  it  will  not 
remunerate  the  farmer.  Perhaps  on  rich  western  lands  it  would  pay,  but 
not  in  our  quarter,  where  grazing  and  raising  of  breadstuffs  is  far  more 
profitable.  Grain  crops  cost  us  nothing  like  the  labor  and  expense  of  flax. 
Flax  must  be  raised,  pufied,  housed,  rotted,  dressed,  and  got  to  market,  with 
much  delay  and  expense.  You  cannot  persuade  our^rmers  to  raise  flax 
unless  you  show  it  to  be  profitable  ;  and  they  know  what  is  for  their  best 
interest  to  produce.  England  had  to  abandon  the  culture  of  flax  in  favor 
of  corn  and  catde,  although  the  government  gave  bounties  by  way  of  en- 
couraging the  flax  culture.  It  will  never  do  in  the  northern  States,  unless 
some  revolution  is  eftected  in  the  culture,  dressing,  &c.  If,  by  machinery, 
the  difficulties  can  be  overcome,  then  it  may  answer. 

Dr.  JJnderkill. — It  is  not  intended  to  recommend  the  culture  of  flax  after 
the  old  method,  but  on  rich  soil.  When  cut  in  the  flower  by  a  cradle,  in- 
stead of  haod  pullincf,  &c.,  this  is  an  entirely  new  plan.  We  speak  of  the 
culture  for  the  United  States,  and  in  the  rich  soils  of  the  country  west —  j 
Arkansas,  &c.  The  crop  of  flax  does  not,  when  cut  in  the  flower,  impov- 
erish land  half  as  much  as  when  allou^ed  to  go  to  seed,  and  gives  a  double 
crop  of  the  flax  ;  and  so  much  finer  is  the  fibre,  that  it  is  worth  fourteen  or 
sixteen  cents  a  pound.  The  machinery  of  Billings  can  dress  the  flax  for 
three  cents  a  pound  !  and  by  cradling,  rotting,  and  dressing  in  the  manner 
Billings  does  it,  almost  twenty  per  cent,  more  of  flax  is  made  than  was  jnade 
by  the  clumsy  old  method  ;  and  the  quality  of  the  fibre  far  superior,  silky, 
and  beautiful.  Hemp  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  rich  lands  of  the  west.  I 
exhibit  to  the  club  a  specimen  of  the  Agave  hemp,  from  Yucatan. 

The  lamented  Dr.  Perrine  brought  this  article  into  notice.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  devoted  friends  of  American  agriculture  that  I  have  known. 
This  hemp  is  the  strongest  in  the  world  for  ship's  cables.  But  common 
hemp  is  becoming  very  interesting  as  a  crop  in  our  country.    Forty  five 
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millions  of  pounds  were  raised  here  in  1844.  A  pamphlet  issued  by  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  Kentucky  did  greatly  contribute  to  this  most  valuable 
result.    Hemp  is  also  now  cradled  when  green. 

Judge  Van  Wyck. — It  is  admitted  in  Europe  that  flax,  althouorh  pulled 
when  in  the  flower,  yet  exhausts  land  more  than  grain  crops  ;  but  when  it 
goes  to  seed,  it  becomes  a  scourge  to  the  sod.  Not  so  with  hemp,  of  which 
twenty  crops  in  succession  can  be  produced  on  the  same  land  with  but  little 
manuring,  and  the  last  crop  be  perhaps  a  better  one  than  the  first ! 

C/iain.nan. — One  cause  of  the  neglected  culture  of  flax  is  cotton,  so 
agreeable  and  so  useful  as  apparel  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  As  to 
hemp,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  our  capacity  to  raise  it ;  but  I  think  that  Mr. 
Clay  must  have  a  fine  soil  and  well  cultivated.  I  do  not  think  that  hemp 
is  so  great  an  exhauster  of  the  soil  as  flax.  *  *  *  It  is  a  difficult  thing 
to  fix  dyes  in  linen  ;  the  colors,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  the  known 
mordants,  are  apt  to  wash  out  of  hnen. 

Mr.  Wakeman. — Linen  may  be  made  a  substitute  for  cotton  to  a  certain 
extent.  We  now  import  linen  to  as  great  an  amount,  or  rather  more  than 
we  did  forty  years  ago,  but  not  so  much  in  proportion  to  population.  We 
can  raise  say  448  pounds  of  flax  per  acre  ;  Ireland  raises  upwards  of  500. 
If  ten  cents  a  pound  be  the  price,  it  is  worth  more  than  the  cotton  raised 
upon  an  acre.  Everything  in  our  country  has  been  against  linen.  The 
duties  began  at  five  per  cent,  on  sheetings,  (fcc,  then  vvent  up  to  V2\.  In 
1812  they  went  up  to  37-|  per  cent.  A  great  many  manufactories  of  flax 
were  commenced,  and  were  operating  extensively.  The  double  duty  and 
the  war  caused  that.  After  the  war  the  duty  was  15  per  cent.,  while  upon 
cotton  it  was  from  80  to  100  per  cent.  On  woollen  it  was  25  per  cent.  In 
1828  linen  vv'as  15  per  cent.  ;  hats,  boots,  (fcc,  were  at  30  per  cent. 

Had  the  same  protection  been  extended  to  linen  as  to  cotton,  we  should 
now  be  exporters  linen  ;  now,  that  staple  is  all  down.  Our  people  must 
have  proper  inducement  to  go  into  the  linen  business,  or  they  will  never 
do  it. 

Flax  is  manufactured  in  Europe,  into  handkerchiefs,  at  3,500  per  cent, 
advance  on  its  first  cost. 
Judge  Van  Wyck. — And  cotton  at  5,000  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bergen.)  of  Gowanus. — I  have  seen  much  flax  raised.  I  de  not  think 
it  is  now  a  profitable  crop.  After  the  farmer  has  raised  his  flax,  and  even 
spun  it  into  thread,  he  can  buy  his  cotton  thread  cheaper  than  he  can  get 
his  thread  wove  into  iinen.  Flax  is  no  greater  exhauster  of  the  soil  than 
many  other  crops.  He  constantly  looks  for  tlie  greatest  profit.  Now,  sir, 
it  is  said  that  if  machinery  shall  be  introduced,  the  profit  v/ill  be  got.  It 
may  be  so  ;  but  hov/  are  we  to  ^Qi  it  ?  There  are  many  ways  proposed  for 
the  encourageir.ent  of  flax  and  hemp  culture  and  manufacture.  But  there 
is  only  one  way  ;  that  is,  to  impose  duties  on  the  importation  of  flax.  That 
is  at  the  root  of  the  matter :  do  that,  and  you  will  soon  have  a  supply  even 
for  exportation. 

Chairman. — I  am  for  encouraging  every  profitable  operation.  No  doubt 
exists  as  to  the  profit  of  raising  flax  on  the  rich  lands  of  the  west. 

Mr.  Wakeman. — With  flax  at  9  cents  a  pound,  why  cannot  we  manufac- 
ture linen  'I  Linen  keeps  up  in  price,  while  cotton  fabrics  have  fallen  75 
per  cent.  Before  long,  probably,  we  shall  prepare  flax  for  1-|  cent  instead, 
of  3  cents  a  pound,  and  improve  in  machinery.  We  ought  not,  at  all 
events,  to  depend  on  foreign  nations  for  that,  or  for  any  other  necessary  of 
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life.  There  is  no  land  in  Europe  equal  to  ours  for  the  production  of  flax 
and  hemp,  viz:  the  rich  aUuvial  soil  of  the  west. 

Dr.  JJnderMll. — We  have  much  to  do  if  we  undertake  to  supply  our 
own  domestic  wants,  for  we  import  now  some  millions.  We  now  use  cot- 
ton thread.  The  linen  thread  is  much  the  best  and  strongest,  and  we 
cannot  do  without  Unen  towels. 

Mr.  Fleet. — We  have  had  specim,ens  of  manufactured  linen  from  the 
household  of  Dr.  Crispell,  of  Ulster  county.  He  does  it  all  in  the  old  way, 
and  the  articles  are  very  excellent.  1  agree  that  flax  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  rich  soils  of  the  western  country. 

Judge  Van  Wyck. — Fiax  is  now  admitted  free. 

Mr.  Abbott.— In  Ireland  they  pull  flax  after  the  leaves  be^in  to  turn  yel- 
low at  the  bottom  of  the  stem,  and  after  the  flower  is  ofl",  biU  before  the 
seed  has  been  matured. 

Mr.  Billings,  of  Missouri,  was  requested  by  the  chairman  to  state  his  pro- 
cess of  flax-rotiing  and  dressing,  and  proceeded  to  state  that  for  about  three 
years  past  he  has  devoted  himself  to  trials,  and  that  his  process  difters  very 
materially  from  the  old  methods.  1  pull  or  cot  the  flax  green.  We  cut  it 
now,  having  a  proper  cradle  to  do  it  v/ith  ;  a  man  cuts  an  acre  in  a  day.  I 
dry  it  in  the  shade.  I  rot  it  in  water  at  90  degrees  of  heat.  The  acetous 
fermentation  takes  place,  and  in  three  days  it  is  rotted.  I  put  it  then  in 
close  rooms — heated  until  it  is  dry.  It  v/as  said  formerly  that  our  flax  was 
inferior  to  British,  Belgian,  or  French  ;  but  when  our  flax  is  treated  as  I 
have  stated,  it  is  a  superior  article  to  any  of  them.  I  sow  three  bushels  of 
seed  per  acre,  instead  of  the  old-fashioned  one  bushel. 

Chairman. — In  Cambray  I  remarked  that  they  always  put  out  their 
cambrics  in  the  night  time — always  avoiding  exposure  to  the  sun  ;  thus, as 
they  said,  preserving  its  fine  appearance. 

— ^ —  m 

From  the  Cultivator. 
BARLEY  AND  FLAX  GROWN  TOGETHER. 

An  experiment  has  been  tried  the  past  summer  by  some  gentlemen  of  this 
town  in  raising  barley  and  flax  together,  and  has  been  attended  with  suc- 
cess, as  appears  by  the  following  statements  of  Colonel  Stibbios.  He  pre- 
pared an  acre  of  ground  for  barley  :  after  sowing  two  bushels  on  the  ground, 
he  then  sowed  one  bushel  of  flax  seed  on  the  same  acre.  In  the  fall  he 
threshed  the  barley  and  flax  out  together  with  a  machine,  (it  was  cut  and 
secured  together,)  and  on  cleaning  it  up  he  had  30  bushels  of  barley  and 
15  bushels  of  flax-seed.  The  sale  of  the  crop  stands  thus  . 
Thirty  bushels  of  barley,  at  50  cents  per  bushel  -  -  -  $1.5  00 

Fifteen  bushels  of  flax  seed,  at  $1  per  bushel       -  -  -    15  00 


30  0® 


Colonel  S.  says  the  flax-seed  was  a  clear  net  profit,  as  he  thinks  the 
ground  produced  as  much  barley  as  if  no  flax  had  been  sown  ;  for  he  had 
sowed  barley  on  a  few  acres  adjoining  this  acre,  which  produced  only  30 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  the  land  equally  as  good, 

W.  B. 

EarlvillEj  NeiD  York,  1846. 
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From  the  American  Agriculturist. 
CULTURE  OF  FLAX. 

The  iollowing  directions  for  the  culture  and  proper  manaorement  of  the 
flax  crop  were  coaipiled  by  the  committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
and  Growth  of  Flax  in  Ireland..  They  have  been  carefully  arran^jed  from 
the  mass  of  information  obtained  by  the  society  a.tid  their  agriculturists, 
during-  their  four  years'  experience  in  the  improved  system  of  management. 
By  this  system,  irisli  flax  has  been  produced  which  brought,  in  some  cases, 
the  high  prices  of  £9u  to  £14U  ($450  to  ^700)  per  ton.  Messrs.  Abraham 
Bell  and  Son,  extensive  shipping  merchants  of  this  city,  have  deemed  them 
of  so  much  importance  that  they  have  had  them  extensively  published,  and 
we  transfer  the  same  to  our  columns,  esteeming  it  the  most  valuable  article 
we  have  ever  met  on  the  subject.  If  the  flax-rotting  and  dressing  machines 
spoken  of  in  page  331  of  this  number  perform  all  that  is  anticipated,  the 
United  States  will  be  able  to  grow  large  quantities  of  it  for  the  foreign  mar- 
ket, which  will  be  addmg  another  important  item  to  our  agricultural  ex- 
ports, and  greatly  increase  the  wealth  of  the  farming  population.  Form- 
erly, considerable  quantities  of  flax  were  grown  in  this  State  and  New- 
England ;  but  since  the  introduction  of  cheap  cotton  fabrics  as  a  substitute 
for  linen,  its  culture  has  been  almost  entirely  neijlected.  It  is  still  grown 
extensively  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  parts  of  Kentucky. 

Soil  and  rotation. — By  attention  and  careful  cultivation,  good  flax  may 
be  grown  on  various  soils ;  but  some  are  much  better  adapted  for  it  than 
others.  The  best  is  a  sound,  dry,  deep  loam,  with  a  clay  sub  soil.  It  is 
very  desirable  that  the  land  sfiould  be  properly  drained  and  sub-soiled,  as, 
when  it  is  saturated  v/ith  either  underground  or  surface  water,  good  flax 
cannot  be  expected. 

Without  method,  there  cannot  be  success  ;  different  soils  require  a  dif- 
ference of  rotation.  In  the  best  soils  of  Flanders  flax  is  grown  in  the  third 
year  of  a  seven-course  rotation,  or  the  fifth  of  a  ten-course  rotation.  It  is 
not  considered  generally  advisable  to  grow  flax  more  frequently  than  once 
in  ten  years.  In  Belgium,  it  invariably  follows  a  corn  crop — generally  oats  ; 
and  in  this  country,  where  oats  is  such  a  principal  crop,  the  same  system 
might  be  profitably  pursued  ;  but  it  must  be  understood  that  it  is  only  after 
oats  following  a  green  crop  or  old  lea,  and  never  after  two  or  three  succeed- 
ing crops  of  oats,  which  bad  practice  still  prevails  in  some  districts.  It  is  a 
very  general  error  among  farmers  to  consider  it  necessary  that  flax  should 
follow  a  potato  crop.  Except  on  very  poor  soils,  a  better  crop  will  be  pro- 
duced after  grain,  and  the  double  benefit  of  the  grain  and  flax  secured.  If 
old  lea  be  broken  up,  and  potatoes  planted,  a  very  fine  crop  of  flax  may  be 
obtained  in  the  following  year. 

notation  of  crops  for  flax. — The  following  rotation,  which  would  bring 
flax  once  in  ten  yearo,  has  been  proposed  :  First  year,  potatoes  ;  second, 
barley,  laid  down  with  grasses  ;  third  year,  cut  for  soiling  ;  fourth  year,  pas- 
ture ;  fifth  year,  flax  ;  or  the  one-half  might  be  better  in  flax,  the  other  in 
oats — so  that,  with  the  return  of  the  rotation,  v/hich  would  be  in  five  years, 
the  flax  could  be  put  on  the  ground  which,  in  the  last  rotary  course,  was 
under  corn,  throwing  a  range  of  ten  years  between  the  flax  crops  coming 
into  the  same  ground. 

A  gentleman  of  much  practical  knowledge  recommends  the  following  as 
being  the  most  profitable:  1.  Oats,  after  grass  and  clover.    2.  Flax,  pull- 
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ed  in  August ;  then  ploughed  and  harrowed  in  two  cwt.  guano  and  two 
€wt.  gypsum;  then  sown  with  rape.  3.  Potatoes,  or  turnips,  well  ma- 
Dured.  4.  Wheat,  and  sown  in  spring  with  clover  and  rye-grass.  5.  Hay 
and  clover.  6.  Grazing.  7.  Oats.  8.  Flax  and  winter  vetches ;  guano, 
as  before  mentioned.  9.  Turnips,  weJl  manured.  10.  Barley,  sown  with 
rye-grass  and  clover.    11.  Clover  and  hay.    12.  Grazing.    13.  Oats. 

Preparation  of  the  soil — One  of  the  points  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  the  culture  ot  flax  is  by  thorough  draining,  and  by  careful  and  repeated 
cleansing  of  the  land  from  weeds,  to  render  it  of  the  finest,  deepest,  and 
cleanest  nature.  This  will  make  room  for  the  roots  to  penetrate,  which  they 
will  often  do  to  a  depth  equal  to  one-half  the  length  of  the  stem  above 
ground. 

After  wheat,  one  ploughing  may  be  sufficient  on  light  friable  loam,  but 
two  are  better;  and  on  stiff  soils,  three  are  advisable — one  in  autumn,  and 
two  in  spring,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  sowing  in  the  first  or  second  week  of 
April.  Much  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  farmer.  The  land  should  be  so  drained 
and  sub-soiled  that  it  can  be  sown  in  flats,  which  will  give  more  even  and 
much  better  crops.  But,  until  the  system  of  thorough  draining  be  general, 
it  will  be  necessary,  after  oats,  to  plough  early  in  autumn.  Throw  the  land 
into  ridges,  that  it  may  receive  the  frost  and  air ;  and  make  surface  drains, 
lo  carry  off  the  rains  of  winter.  Plough  and  harrow  very  early  in  spring; 
and  again  a  m.onth  after,  to  bring  the  land  into  good  tilth,  and  clean  it  thor- 
oughly from  weeds  and  roots.  Following  the  last  harrowing,  it  is  necessary 
to  roll,  to  give  an  even  surface,  and  consolidate  the  land,  breaking  this  up 
again  with  a  short-toothed  or  seed  harrow,  ere  sowing.  , 

Sowing. — "^I^he  seed  best  adapted  for  the  generality  of  soils  is  Riga,  al- 
though Dutch  has  been  used  in  many  districts  of  country  for  a  series  of 
years,  with  perfect  success.  American  seed  does  not  generally  suit  well, 
as  it  is  apt  to  produce  a  coarse,  branchy  stem.  If  used,  it  should  only  be 
on  deep,  loamy  soils.  Select  plump,  shining,  heavy  seed,  of  the  best 
brands,  from  a  respectable  merchant.  Sift  it  clear  of  all  the  seeds  of  weeds, 
which  will  save  a  great  deal  of  after  trouble,  when  the  crop  is  growing. 
This  may  be  done  by  fanners,  and  through  a  wire  sieve,  twelve  bars  to  the 
inch.  Home-saved  seed,  grown  from  foreign,  has  been  used  in  many  cases 
with  success.  It  is  suggested  that  n  small  portion  of  the  crop  may  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  until  the  seed  be  fully  ripe,  and  then  pulled,  and  the  seed 
preserved  for  sowing  ;  but  the  seed  saved  from  it  in  the  following  year 
should  only  be  used  for  feeding,  or  sold  for  the  oil-mills.  The  proportion 
of  seed  may  be  stated  at  three-and-a-half  imperial  bushels  to  the  Irish  or 
plantation  acre;  and  so  on,  in  proportion,  to  tlie  Scotch  or  Cunningham, 
and  the  Enghsh  or  statute  measure.  It  is  better  to  sow  too  thick  than  too 
thin ;  as,  with  thick  sowing,  the  stem  grows  tall  and  straight,  with  onl}^ 
one  or  two  seed  capsules  at  the  top,  and  the  fibre  is  found  greatly  superior 
in  fineness  and  length  to  that  produced  from  thin-sown  flax,  which  grows 
coarse,  and  branches  out,  producing  much  seed,  but  a  very  inferior  quality 
of  fibre.  The  ground  being  pulverized  and  well  cleaned,  roll  and  sow. 
After  sowing,  cover  it  with  a  seed-harrow,  going  twice  over  it — once  up  and 
down,  and  once  across  or  anglevvise  ;  as  this  makes  it  more  equally  spread, 
and  avoids  the  small  drills  made  by  the  teeth  of  the  harrow.  Finish  with 
the  roller,  which  will  leave  the  seed  covered  about  an  inch,  the  proper 
depth.    The  ridges  should  be  very  little  raised  in  the  centre,  when  the 
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ground  is  ready  for  the  seed,  otherwise  the  crop  will  not  ripen  evenly;  and 
when  land  is  properly  drained,  there  should  be  no  ridges.  The  sowing  of 
clover  and  grass-seeds  along  with  the  flax  is  not  advised,  when  it  can  be 
conveniently  avoided,  as  these  plants  always  injure  the  root-ends  of  the 
flax.  But  carrots  may  be  sown  in  suitable  soils  in  drills,  so  that  the  person 
pulling  the  flax  may  step  over  the  rows,  which  may  be  afterwards  hoed  and 
cleaned,  and  should  have  some  liquid  manure.  A  stolen  crop  of  rape  or 
winter  vetches  may  be  taken  after  the  flax.  Rolling  the  ground  after  sow- 
ing is  very  advisable,  care  being  taken  not  to  roll  when  the  ground  is  so 
wet  that  the  earth  adheres  to  the  roller. 

Weeding. — If  care  has  been  paid  to  cleaning  the  seed  and  the  soil,  few 
weeds  will  appear;  but  if  there  be  any,  they  must  be  carefully  pulled.  It 
is  done  in  Belgium  by  women  and  children,  who,  with  coarse  cloths  round 
their  knees,  creep  on  all-fours.  This  injures  the  young  plant  less  than 
walking  over  it ;  which,  if  done,  should  be  by  persons  whose  shoes  are  not 
filled  with  nails.  They  should  work  also  facing  the  wind,  so  that  the  plants 
laid  flat  by  the  pressure  may  be  blown  up  agam,  or  thus  be  assisted  to  re- 
gain their  upright  position.  The  tender  plant  pressed  one  way  soon  re- 
covers ;  but  if  twisted  or  flattened  by  careless  weeders,  it  seldom  rises 
again. 

Pulling. — The  lime  when  flax  should  be  pulled,  is  a  point  of  much 
nicety  to  determine.  The  fibre  is  in  the  best  stale  before  the  seed  is  quite 
ripe.  If  pulled  too  soon,  although  the  fibre  is  fine,  the  great  waste  in 
scutching  and  hackling  renders  it  unprofitable ;  and,  if  pulled  too  late,  the 
additional  yield  does  not  compensate  for  the  coarseness  or  the  fibre.  It  may 
be  stated  that  the  best  time  for  pulling  is  when  the  seeds  are  beginning  to 
■change  from  a  green  to  a  pale  brown  color,  and  the  stalk  to  become  yellow, 
for  about  two-thirds  of  its  height  from  the  ground.  When  any  of  the  crop 
is  lying,  and  suffering  from  wet,  it  shoiild  be  pulled  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
kept  by  itself.  So  long  as  ihe  ground  is  und rained,  and  imperfectly  levelled 
before  sowing,  the  flax  will  be  found  of  different  lengths.  In  such  case, 
pull  each  length  separately,  and  steep  in  separate  pools,  or  keep  it  separate 
in  the  same  pool.  If  the  ground  has  been  thorou^^h  drained,  and  laid  out 
evenly,  the  flax  will  be  all  of  the  same  length.  It  is  most  essential  to  take 
time  and  care  to  keep  the  flix  even,  like  a  brush,  at  the  root-ends.  This 
increases  the  value  to  the  spinner,  and  of  course  to  the  grower,  who  will  be 
amply  repaid  by  an  additional  price  for  his  extra  trouble.  Let  the  handfuls 
of  pulled  flax  be  laid  across  each  other  diagonally,  to  be  ready  for  the 

Ilippli7ig' — Which  should  be  carried  on  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
same  field,  with  the  pulling.  If  the  only  advantage  to  be  derived  from  rip- 
pling was  the  comparative  ease  with  which  rippled  flax  is  handled,  the 
practice  ought  always  to  be  adopted.  B\\t  besides  this,  the  seed  is  a  most 
valuable  part  of  the  crop,  being  worth,  if  sold  for  the  oil-mill,  £3  per  acre  ; 
and  if  used  for  the  feeding-  of  stock  of  all  kinds,  £4  per  acre.  The  apparatus 
is  very  simple.  The  ripple  consists  of  a  row  of  iron  teeth  screwed  into  a 
block  of  wood.  This  can  be  procured  in  Belflist,  or  may  be  made  by  any 
handy  blacksmith.*  It  is  to  be  taken  to  the  field  where  the  flax  is  being 
pulled,  and  screwed  down  to  the  centre  of  a  nine-feet  plank,  resting  on  two 


*  The  best  ripples  are  made  of  half-inch  square  rods  of  iron,  placed  with  the  rn^ies  of  iron 
next  the  ripples;  three-sixteenihs  of  an  inch  asunder  at  the  bottom,  half  inch  at  the  top,  and 
eighteen  inches  long,  to  allow  a  sufficient  spring,  and  save  much  breaking  of  flax. 
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Stools.  The  rippiers  may  either  stand  or  sit  astride,  at  opposite  ends.  They 
should  be  at  such  a  distance  from  the  comb  as  to  permit  their  striking  it 
properly  and  alternately,  A  winnowing  sheet  must  be  placed  under  them, 
to  receive  the  bolls  as  they  are  rippled  oif ;  and  then  they  are  readv  to  re- 
ceive the  flax  just  pulled — the  handfuls  being  plaeed  diagonally,  and  bound 
up  in  a  sheaf.  The  sheaf  is  laid  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  rippler^ 
and  untied.  He  takes  a  handful  with  one  hand,  about  six  inches  from  the 
root,  and  a  little  nearer  the  top  with  the  other.  He  spreads  the  top  of  the 
handful  like  a  fan,  draws  the  one- half  of  it  through  the  comb,  and  the 
other  half  past  the  side;  and  by  a  half  turn  of  the  wrist,  the  same  opera- 
tion is  repeated  with  the  rest  of  the  bunch.  Thus  the  flax  can  be  rippled 
without  being  passed  more  than  once  through  the  comb.  He  then  lays  the 
handfuls  down  at  his  left  side,  each  handful  crossing  the  other,  when  the 
sheaf  should  be  carefully  tied  up  and  removed.  The  object  of  crossing 
the  handfuls  so  carefully  after  rippling,  when  tying  up  the  beets  for  ihe 
steep,  is  that  they  part  freely  from  each  oiher  when  they  are  taken  to  spread 
out  on  the  grass,  and  not  interlock  and  be  put  out  of  their  even  order,  as 
would  otherwise  be  the  case.  If  the  weather  be  dry,  the  bolls  should  be 
kept  in  the  6eld,  spread  on  v>^innow  cloths,  or  other  contrivance  for  drjang; 
and  if  turned  fl-om  time  to  time,  they  v^rill  win.  Passing  the  bolls  first 
through  a  coarse  riddle,  and  afterwards  through  fanners,  to  remove  straws 
and  leaves,  v/ill  facilitate  the  drying.  It  the  weather  is  moist,  they  should 
be  taken  indoors,  and  spread  out  thinly  and  evenly  on  a  barn  floor,  or  in  a 
loft,  leaving  windows  and  doors  open,  to  allov/  a  thorough  current  of  air, 
and  turned  twice  a  day.  When  nearly  dry,  they  may  be  taken  to  a  corn 
kiln  (taking  care  not  to  raise  it  above  summer  heat)  and  carefully  turned, 
until  no  moisture  remains.  By  the  above  plan  of  slow  drying,  the  seed  has 
time  to  imbibe  all  the  juices  that  remain  in  the  husk,  and  become  perfectly 
ripe.  If  it  be  taken  at  once  from  the  field,  and  dried  hurriedly  on  the  kiln,, 
these  juices  will  be  burnt  up,  and  the  seed  will  become  shrivelled  and  parch- 
ed,  little  nutritious  matter  remaining.  In  fine  seasons,  the  bolls  should  al- 
ways be  dried  in  the  open  air,  the  seed  threshed  out,  and  the  heaviest  and 
plumpest  used  for  sov/ing  or  crushing.  The  light  seeds  and  chaff  form 
most  wholesome  and  nutritious  feeding  for  cattle.  Flax  ought  not  to  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  in  the  field,  if  possible,  even  the  second  day  ;  it  should  be 
rippled  as  soon  as  pulled,  and  carried  to  the  water  as  soon  as  possible,  that 
it  may  not  harden. 

Watering, — This  process  requires  the  greatest  care  and  attention.  River 
water  is  the  best.  If  spring  water  has  to  be  used,  let  the  pond  be  filled  some 
weeks,  or  months  if  possible,  before  the  flax  is  put  in,  that  the  sun  and  air  riiay 
soften  the  water.  That  containing  iron,  or  other  mineral  substances,  should 
never  be  used.  If  river  water  can  be  had,  it  need  not  be  let  iato  the  pond 
sooner  than  the  day  before  the  flax  is  to  be  steeped.  Place  the  flax  in  the 
pool  in  one  layer,  somewhat  sloped,  and  in  regular  rov^s,  with  the  root 
end  uppermost.  Cover  with  moss  sods,  or  touo^li  old  lea  sods,  laid  perfectly 
close,  the  sheer  of  each  fitted  to  the  other.  Before  putting  on  the  sods,  a 
layer  of  rushes  or  rag  wep.ds  is  recommended  to  be  placed  on  the  flax,  es- 
pecially in  new  ponds.  Thus  covered,  it  never  sinks  to  the  bottom,  nor  is. 
it  affected  by  air  or  light.  A  small  stream  of  water  allowed  to  run  through 
a  poal  has  been  found  to  improve  its  color.  It  will  be  sufficiently  steeped, 
in  an  average  time,  from  eight  to  fourteen  days,  according  to  the  heat  of 
the  weather\nd  the  nature  of  the  water.    Every  grower  should  learn  to 
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know  when  the  flax  has  had  enough  of  the  water,  as  a  few  hours  too  much 
may  injure  it.  It  is,  however,  much  more  frequently  under-watered  than 
over-watered.  The  best  test  is  the  following:  Try  some  stalks  of  average 
tliickness,  by  breaking  the  shove,  or  woody  part,  in  two  places,  about  six  or 
eight  inches  apart,  at  the  middle  of  the  stalk  ;  catch  the  broken  bit  of  wood, 
and  if  it  will  pull  Jreely  out,  doiDnward^for  that  length,  withovi  breaking 
or  tearing  the  fibre,  with  none  of  the  fibre  adhering  to  it,  it  is  ready  to  take 
out.  Make  this  trial  every  six  hours,  after  fermentation  subsides,  for  some- 
times the  change  is  rapid.  Never  lift  the  flax  roughly  from  the  pool  with 
forks  or  grapes,  but  have  it  carefully  handed  out  on  the  bank  by  men 
standing  m  the  water.  Spread  on  the  same  day  it  is  taken  out,  unless  it 
be  raining  heavily  ;  light  rain  does  little  harm.  If  it  cannot  be  spread, 
let  it  be  set  on  an  end,  or  separated  into  small  parcels,  to  prevent  it  heating  iti> 
the  heap.  It  is  advantageous  to  let  the  flax  drain  for  a  few  hours  after 
being  taken  from  the  pool,  by  placing  the  bundles  on  their  ends,  close  to- 
gether, or  on  the  flat,  with  a  slope. 

Spreading. — Select,  when  possible,  clean,  short,  thick  pasture  ground 
for  this  operation  ;  and  mow  down  and  remove  any  weeds  that  rise  above 
the  surface  of  the  sward.  Lay  the  flax  evenly  on  the  grass,  and  spread 
thin  and  very  equally.  If  the  directions  under  the  head  of  rippling  have 
b^en  attended  to,  the  handfuls  will  come  readily  asunder,  without  en- 
tangling. Turn  it  two  or  three  times  while  on  the  grass  (with  a  rod  about 
eight  feet  in  length,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,)  that  it  may  not 
become  of  different  shades  by  the  unequal  action  of  the  sun,  v/hich  is 
often  the  case  through  inattention  to  this  point.  Turn  it  when  there  is  a 
prospect  of  rain,  that  the  flax  may  be  beaten  down  a  little,  and  thus  pre- 
vented from  being  blown  away. 

Lifting. — A  good  test  of  its  being  ready  to  lift,  is,  to  rub  a  few  stalks 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  ;  and,  when  the  wood  breaks  easily  and  sepa- 
rates from  the  fibre,  leaving  it  sound,  it  has  had  enough  of  the  grass  ;  also, 
when  one  stalk  in  fifty  is  perceived  to  form  a  bow  and  string,  from  the 
fibre  contracting  and  separating  from  the  woody  stalk.  But  the  most  cer- 
tain way  is  to  prove  a  small  quantity  with  the  hand-break,  or  in  a  flax  mill. 
In  lifting,  keep  the  lengths  straight  and  the  ends  even,  otherwise  great  loss 
will  occur  in  the  rolling  and  scutching.  Tie  it  up  in  small  bundles  ;  and 
if  not  taken  soon  to  be  scutched,  it  will  he  much  improved  by  being  put 
up  in  small  stacks,  loosely  built  with  stones  or  brambles  in  the  bottom,  to 
keep  it  dry,  and  allow  a  free  circulation  of  air.  Stacks  built  on  pillars 
would  be  the  best. 

Drying  —bY  fire,  is  always  pernicious.  If  properly  steeped  and  grassed, 
no  such  drying  is  necessary  ;  but  to  make  it  ready  for  breaking  and  scutch- 
ing, exposure  to  the  sun  is  sufiicient.  In  some  districts  it  is  put  to  dry 
on  kilns  in  a  damp  state,  and  is  absolutely  burnt  before  it  is  dry,  and  the 
rich  oily  property  ol  the  flax  is  always  greatly  impaired.  On  this  point  the 
society  can  scarcely  speak  too  strongly,  as  the  flax  is  either  destroyed  or 
rendered  not  worth  one  half  of  what  it  would  be,  if  properly  dried. 

Breaking,  or  scutching — If  done  by  hand,  should  be  done  on  the  Belgian 
system,  which  is  less  v/asteful  than  that  practised  in  Ireland.  If  by  milling, 
the  farmer  will  do  well  to  select  those  mills  in  which  the  improved  ma- 
chinery has  been  introduced.  The  society  would  also  recommend  that 
the  farmer  should  endeavor  to  have  his  flax  scutched  by  a  mill  owner 
who  pays  his  men  by  the  day,  and  not  by  the  stone,  even  if  it  should  cost 
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him  higher  in  proportion,  the  system  of  paying  the  scutchers  by  the  stone 
rendering  them  more  anxious  to  do  a  large  quantity  in  the  day,  than  ta 
produce  a  good  yield  from  the  straw. 

The  Conrtrai  system. — This  is  the  universal  mode  in  the  district  from 
which  the  finest  flax  we  receive  is  brought.  As  soon  as  pulled,  the  flax  is 
stooked  without  binding  it.  The  handiuls  are  set  up,  resting  against  each 
other,  the  root  ends  spread  out,  and  ihe  top  ends  joining  like  tiie  letter  A, 
forming  stooking  about  eight  feet  long,  8iid  a  short  strap  keeping  the  ends 
firm.  In  this  way  it  will  resist  wind  and  rain  well,  and  dry  fast.  In  six  or 
eight  days  it  may  be  stacked  in  the  field  ;  the  seed  to  be  taken  ofl"  at  leisure, 
in  winter ;  the  flax  to  be  steeped  the  following  May — a  system  which  pos- 
sesses the  advantages  of  affording  the  farmer  the  best  season  of  the  year 
for  steeping  and  grassing,  and  a  time  of  comparative  leisure,  when  his  at- 
tention is  not  called  to  the  harvesting  of  other  important  crops.  It  has,  in 
many  cases,  when  tried  in  this  country,  proved  highly  successful ;  although 
in  others  it  has  failed,  from  want  of  experience,  perhaps,  in  watering  and 
grassing  it.  The  treatment  in  this  way  has  made  the  flax,  in  some  cases, 
worth  two  or  three  shillings  per  stone  more  than  part  of  the  same  crop 
steeped  green.  It  is  recommended  that  trials  of  this  system  should  be 
made,  in  the  first  instance,  on  a  small  scale. 

To  avoid  exhausting  the  land  by  growing  flax. — It  has  always  been 
urged  against  flax  culture  that  it  exhausted  the  soil ;  but  this  is  not  nece*s- 
sarily  the  case.  If  the  seed  be  saved,  and  cattle  fed  upon  the  bolls,  a  val- 
uable addition  will  be  made  to  the  manure  iieap,  as  perhaps  the  richest  ma-- 
nure  is  produced  by  this  kind  of  food.  The  putrescent  water  from  the  flax 
pools  should  be  carefully  preserved,  and  either  used  as  a  top  dressing  for 
grass,  or  mixed  with  the  weeds  and  other  refuse  of  the  crop,  in  a  heap,  tO' 
ferment.  By  these  means  almost  all  the  matter  abstracted  from  the  sod  by 
the  flax  crop  would  be  returned  in  the  shape  of  manure — the  fibre  being^ 
supplied  by  the  atmosphere  alone. 

Flax  Society's  Office,  Belfast,  January  1.  1S45. 


ANSWERS  BY  MR.  BILLINGS,  OF  MISSOURI,  TO  QUESTIONS  IN  THE  N.  T. 
FARMERS'  CLUB,  ON  THE  CULTURE  AND  MANUFACTURE  OF  FLAX. 

1st   What  kind  of  soil  shall  I  choose  ?  and  what  manure  ? 

Where  there  is  most  lime.  On  our  best  prairie  land  we  add  twenty 
bushels  of  \\\ViQ  to  an  acre  :  the  lime  should  be  first  slacked.  Use,  also, 
good,  v/eil  decomposed  manure. 

2d.  When  and  how  often  and  how  deep  shall  I  plough  it? 

Plough  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  ofl"  the  field  in  the  fall — plough  deep,  and, 
if  necessary,  use  the  sub  soil  plough,  so  as  to  plough  12  inches  deep. 
Then,  in  the  spring,  plough  four  or  five  inches  deep. 

3d.  When  and  how  shall  I  sow  the  seed — broadcast,  or  in  drills?  and 
how  many  bushels  to  each  acre  ? 

As  soon  as  the  land  is  ploughed  in  the  spring,  harrow  it  lightly,  and 
sow  two  and  a  half  to  three  bushels  of  seed ;  then  harrow  well. 

4th.  How  shall  I  keep  the  crop  clean  ? 

The  crops  keep  clean  of  weeds  by  the  close,  thick  growth  of  flax. 
5th.  How  shall  I  gather  the  flax,  and  at  what  time  ? 
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Cut  the  flax  with  a  cradle,  Iiaving  a  scythe  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two 
inches  in  Ien2:th.    Cut  as  soon  as  the  blossoms  of  the  flax  begin  to  fall. 

6th.  How  shall  1  secure  the  crop  when  gathered?  what  quantity  in  a 
bundle  ? 

Let  the  flax  lie  on  the  £:roiind  until  it  wilts.  In  fair  weather  it  may  lie 
there  thirty-six  hours.  Wet  weather  must  be  avoided  at  this  time,  if  pos- 
sible. Bind  up  as  much  flax  as  a  wisp  of  flax  will  bind  in  one  bundle.  • 
Shock  it  on  the  field,  so  as  to  prevent  wet  from  gettins^  into  it.  Do  not 
stack  it.  Leave  it  in  the  shocks  for  five  or  six  days.  When  the  weather 
is  favorable,  and  it  is  about  as  dry  as  you  would  have  your  hay  or  oats, 
then  house  it, 

7th.  How  long  can  I  keep  it  before  it  is  sent  to  market? 

Fifty  years  !  The  flix  is  improved  by  keeping  it  a  year.  The  glutea 
which  is  in  it  then  dissolves  more  readily  when  you  come  to  rot  it, 

8th.  Is  it  worth  my  while  to  rot  it  on  my  own  farm? 

No  ;  you  cannot  make  so  good  a  profit  by  doing  it.- 

9th.  Is  it  worth  my  while  to  have  a  machine  for  dressing  the  crop  ? 

If  you  can  raise  two  hundred  acres  of  flax,  then  you  can  afford  to  rot 
and  dress  it.    One  hundred  acres  will  not  pay  a  sufficient  profit, 

10th.  What  is  an  average  crop  of  flax  in  the  United  States  per  acre  ? 

About  two  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre,  if  you  let  it  all  go  to  seed,  but 
four  hundred  pounds  if  you  gather  it  in  the  blossom.  Ireland  averages 
five  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  an  acre  on  one  hundred  thousand  acres. 

1 1th.  Do  you  know  how  much  it  will  cost  to  raise  it  per  acre  ? 

Twelve  dollars  an  acre  when  housed. 

12th.  What  is  the  cost  of  dressing  it?  How  much  can  one  of  your 
dressing  machines  prepare  in  a  day?" 

Three  cents  a  pound,  from  the  stack  to  the  bale  press. 

One  of  my  dressino^  machines,  with  seven  men,  will  dress  in  one  day  six 
hundred  pounds  of  flax;  and  so  much  less  tow  is  made  by  it,  that  it  saves 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  flax  by  my  operation.  And  the  same  process  an- 
swers for  hemp.  Flax,  v/hen  rotted  in  water  heated  to  ninety  decrrees  of 
Fahrenheit,  is  done  in  three  or  four  days.  In  raising  flax,  a  part  of  a 
field  should  be  sowed  thin  for  the  seed.  Common  Flemish  and  French 
dressed  flax  imported  into  England  for  forty  years  past  brings  them  frona 
four  to  eight  hundred  dollars  a  ton.  This  difference  of  value  is  owing  to 
the  difference  of  qualities,  which  are  assorted. 

Mr.  Wakeman. — Can  flax  and  hemp  be  grown  for  a  series  of  years  on 
the  same  ground  ;  or  is  rotation  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Billings. — 1  have  known  hemp  grown  on  the  same  field  perfectly- 
well  for  twenty  years  in  succession.  The  hemp  crop  is  from  seven  hun- 
dred to  nine  hundred  pounds  an  acre.  I  add  lime  to  land  for  flax  crop,  but 
not  for  hemp.  When  flax  is  not  allowed  to  go  to  seed,  it  does  not  exhaust 
the  soil  one  half  as  much.  It  exhausts  about  as  much  as  the  wheat  crop. 
Our  corn  and  wheat  in  Missouri  certainly  exhaust  our  soil.  We  have 
already  found  the  necessity  of  deep  ploughing  and  sub-soiling  the  land.  It 
is  belter  and  cheaper,  by  four  to  one,  to  cradle  flax,  than  to  pull  it  by  hand 
in  the  old  way.  We  do  not  consider  the  rotting  and  dressing  flax  an  un- 
healthy business. 

Dr.  Underhill,  of  Croton  Point. — It  is  exceedingly  important  to  establish 
the  culture  and  manufacture  of  flax  in  our  country.  For  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  Ireland  has  used  the  water-rotting  process  :  they  pulled  their  flax 
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before  it  went  to  seed.  They  have  depended  on  the  United  States  for  their 
seed  for  the  last  half  century.  We  supphed  aUuost  all  their  flax-seed  for 
sowing.  Dew-rottin^^  is  apt  to  weaken  the  fibre  and  render  it  less  fine. 
They  used  to  put  their  flax  instill  water,  where  it  rotted  in  from  seventeen 
to  thirty  days.  Dew-rotting  requires  some  three  months.  Some  lay  the 
flax  on  the  snow,  and  let  it  remain  until  spring:  a  very  bad  plan.  The 
flax  is  liable  to  great  damage  from  cattle  getting  among  it — it  is  very  un- 
equally rotted,  and  liable  to  become  dirty  :  it  loses  its  softness  and  fineness 
of  fibre.  The  operation  of  cradling  flax  is  an  important  one:  you  gret  rid 
of  the  roots  of  the  plant,  which  are  injurious  in  the  dressing  of  the  flax.  I 
believe  it  would  be  profitable  to  raise  flax,  cut  it  in  blossom,  and  water- 
rot  it  on  the  farm,  at  least  until  Billmgs's  new  plan  can  be  found  convenient 
to  the  farmer.  Cotton  is  now  whitening  the  ocean  in  the  form  of  sails. 
Cotton  is  displacing  linen  in  many  ways.  Oar  country  is  fast  being  filled 
with  people  :  we  must  have  profitable  employment  for  all  hands.  We  have 
climates  for  tea,  coflee,  grapes,  plantains,  bananas,  yams,  and  every  good 
thing,  independent  of  the  whole  world.  We  must  bring  our  country  to  that 
natural  position  to  which  it  is  entitled,  and  then  J  am  for  reciprocity  trea- 
ties with  all  the  world. 

Mr.  Billings, — We  have  exported  some  hemp  to  Dundee. 

Edwin  Williams. — We  raise  about  forty  thousand  tons  of  hemp  per 
unnum. 

Mr.  Billings. — Fifty  thousand. 

Dr.  Underhill, — In  1844,  our  western  country  raised  about  forty  five 
millions  of  pounds  of  it.  They  made  the  bagging  and  ropes  for  about  two 
millions  and  a  half  bales  of  cotton.  Two  vessels  loaded  with  our  hemp 
left  New  Orleans  for  England  last  year,  loaded  with  American  hemp.  The 
culture  of  hemp  is  increasing  among  us. 

Edwin  Williams. — In  1844  our  import  of  cotton  bagging  was  but  one 
million  six  hundred  thousand  square  yards.  Mciny  important  articles  of 
our  trade  are  not  welj  noted,  or  distinguished  from  masses,  in  our  tables  of 
import. 

Mr.  Meiffs  here  read  the  following  paper  on  the  subject  of  flax : 
The  monthly  committee  meeting  of  the  "  Society  for  the  Promotion  and 
Improvement  of  the  Growth  of  Flax  in  Ireland,"  was  held  on  Wednesday  at 
the  society's  rooms,  Commercial  Buildings,  Belfast.  The  treasurer's  re- 
port noted  a  receipt  of  £1,000  55.  since  last  meeting,  Istult.  A  report  of 
the  sub  committee  appointed  to  conduct  the  experiments  on  different  kinds 
of  flax-seed  was  read. 

As  the  appearance  of  the  flax  grown  from  home  seed  is  everywhere  very 
fine  this  season,  a  paper  was  directed  to  be  drawn  up,  for  circulation  among 
the  farmers,  urging  them  to  reserve  a  portion  of  their  growing  crop  for  seed  ; 
letting  it  get  ripe,  and  stacking  it  over  iuitil  spring — the  seed  to  be  then  sepa- 
rated, and  the  flax  then  to  be  steeped  on  the  Courtrai  system.  This  would 
do  much  to  secure  the  genuine  fresh  seed  for  the  crop  of  1846.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  opening  of  a  hand  scutchins:  school  in  Youghal, 
4  where  persons  would  be  instructed  in  the  Belgium  mode,  by  one  of  the  so- 

ciety's agriculturists.  Several  letters  were  read  relative  to  flax-seed,  (fcc, 
and  referred  to  the  sub  committee  appointed  to  consult  on  the  measures  to 
be  taken  by  the  society  to  protect  the  farmer,  in  the  most  effective  way. 
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against  fraud  in  future  seasons.  The  followins^  extract  from  the  letter  of  a 
gentleman  in  the  county  of  Derry  will  prove  interesting: 

am  liap[)y  to  be  able  to  bear  my  tesiimony  to  the  fact,  that  if  flax  ba 
judiciously  gro^vn,  and  well  handled,  there  is  no  oiher  crop  that  will  pay 
like  it.  1  had  last  season  not  quire  8  Irish  acres  of  llax,  from  which  I  had 
295  stones,  which  broui^hl  8s.  per  stone  in  Cookstown  market,  and  31  stones 
at  65.,  besides  4^  cwt.  of  scutchiug  tow,  at  9s.  per  cwt : 

295  stones,  at  85.     -  £118    0  9 

31  stones,  at  65*.     -  -  -  -  -  -960 

4^  cwt.  low,  at  95.         -  -         -  -         -        2   0  6 

129   6  6 

beinof  upwards  of  £16  per  acre.  Besides  this,  I  had  an  exceedingly  large 
quantity  of  bolls,  which  fed  my  cattle  to  the  greatest  advantage  during  the 
whole  season,  and  as  much  seed  saved,  on  the  Courtrai  sysrem,  as  sowed 
about  three  acres  ihis  year.  The  flax-seed  saved  on  the  Courtrai  system 
turned  out  exceedingly  well  ;  and  my  steward  showed  some  of  the  seed  to 
Mr.  MacAdam,  of  Do::egall  street,  Belfast,  who  said  that  he  thought  it  finer 
than  any  Riga  seed  he  had  seen  last  season.  I  may  add,  that  the  flax  from 
owr  own  seed  looks  to  the  full,  better  than  that  growing  from  Riga  seed. 
We  used  but  the  two." 


ilfr.  Meigs  remarked,  that  the  ingenious  men  of  France  and  England 
had  long  been  tryinij  to  make  machinery  to  spin  flax  with  the  same  facility 
as  co[ton  ;  that  the  French  chemists  had  carefully  examined  the  fibres  of 
flax,  and  discovered  that  the  whole  length  of  the  fl  ax  is  composed  of  deli- 
cate fibres,  ab  >ut  three  niches  long,  which,  by  means  of  chemical  agents  not 
injurious  to  that  fibre.^  could  separate  it,  and  thus  rendering  it  in  staple 
nearly  like  cotton,  and  prepare  it  for  the  spinning  machinery.  When  that 
can  be  accomphshed  with  such  economy  that  its  price  can  be  as  low,  or 
nearly  so,  as  coiton  cloth,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  for  sheets,  shirts, 
toweling,  <fec.,  mankind  will  far  prefer  the  fabric  of  linen  to  that  of  cotton  ; 
and  we  would  earnestly  com:Dend  to  the  genius  of  our  countrymen  the  in- 
vention of  such  process  as  can  bring  out  that  very  valuable  result ;  for  in 
addition  to  the  very  well  known  preference  for  linen  for  many  purposes,  il; 
is  certain  that  fljx  grows  well  in  vast  portions  of  the  globe  where  cotton 
cannot  mature,  for  lack  of  heat,  (fee. 

*»*«*  «  it  ■»  *  it- 

Mr.  Chopin. — On  this  subject  i  remark  that  the  Chinese  possess  a^rass 
called  Chinese  flax,  which,  from  samples  recently  examined,  appears  to 
possess  all  the  qualities  of  our  flax,  but  in  a  higher  degree,  superior  to  any 
flax  known  or  manuflictured  in  England.  This  excellence  consists  in 
greater  strength  of  fibre  and  fineness  of  staple,  and  length  of  staple  also. 
Samples  have  been  shown  of  fine  linen  manufactured  from  it,  greatly  re- 
semblino;  the  Fr-^nch  cimbric,  but  having  moreover  a  silky  appearance.  It 
seems  also  that  tljis  grass  can  be  obtained  in  unliii^ited  quantities.  If  these 
are  facts,  (and  it  v/ould  seem  that  they  are,)  it  becomes  an  object  of  the 
greatest  impoitiuice  to  our  countrymen,  as  well  as  to  Europe. 
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From  a  letter  of  Chas,  L.  Fleischmann,  Esq.,  published  in  the  Washington  "  Union,"  March  S,, 

1846. 

AUSTRIAN  LINEN  MANUFACTURES,  &c. 

This  branch  of  Austrian  national  industry  is  the  oldest  and  one  of  the 
most  important ;  but  since  cotton  goods  are  coming  daily  more  in  use,  it  is 
declining  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  cotton  manufactures  increase :  it  still,. 
however,  furnishes  a  greater  number  of  pieces  of  various  kinds,  as  well  as 
all  the  other  branches  of  a  similar  nature. 

It  is  highly  important  for  Austria  that  this  branch  of  industry  should 
rise  again  to  its  former  importance,  as  it  produces  the  raw  material  withia 
its  own  territories,  and  especially  in  those  regions  where  corn  is  an  uncer- 
tain crop,  and  whereby  the  population  obtain  the  means  of  procuring  food 
and  employment  during  the  long  winter  seasoK. 

The  yearly  average  crop  is  computed,  according  to  official  data,  to  amount 
to  1,50U,000  cwt.  of  flax,  and  1,0U0,00»  cwt.  of  hemp. 

The  best  flax  is  raised  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia  ;  but  its  quality 
is  not  equal  to  that  of  Belgium.  The  farmer  has  not  the  proper  knowledge 
of  its  culture,  and  less  of  the  necessary  manipulation  in  its  preparation  lor 
the  use  of  the  spinner.  The  flax  is  generally  prepared  by  dew-rot ;  and, 
from  the  following  statement,  the  difference  of  quality  between  Austrian 
and  Belgian  flax  (water-rotted)  can  be  appreciated :  1  cwt.  of  Austrian  flax, 
when  prepared,  yields  20  pounds  of  refuse,  50  pounds  of  tow,  and  only  30 
pounds  of  flax  ;  whereas  Belgian  flax  gives  5  per  cent,  refuse,  20  per  ceat» 
of  tow,  and  75  per  cent,  of  flax. 

The  yarn  is  almost  all  spun  by  hand.  Austria  has  only  eight  flax-spin- 
ning factories,  which  have  been  in  operation  since  1835,  and  employ  20,800^ 
spindles  ;  England  has  now  700,000  spindles ;  France,  70,000 ;  Belgium, 
60,000  ;  the  countries  in  the  German  league,  30,000. 

Flax  spinning  by  means  of  machinery  has  been  brought  in  England 
(like  all  other  mechanical  contrivances)  to  great  perfection;  and  from^ 
thence  Ausffia  has  procured  her  machines.  The  amount  of  capital  re- 
quired for  such  a  factory  is  nearly  eight  times  higher  than  for  a  cotton  fac^ 
tory,  on  account  of  the  complicated  machines  required  for  spinning  flax. 

A  spindle  is  estimated  at  80  to  100  florins,  inclusive  of  building  and  other 
necessary  apparatus  ;  a  cotton  factory  at  12  florins. 

Weaving  is  also  generally  done  by  hand.  The  number  of  looms  engaged 
in  this  branch  amounts  to  300,000,  which  occupy  500,000  weavers  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  ;  about  12  spinners  are  necessary  to  supply  a 
loom  with  yarn,  which  occupies  about  three  and  a  half  millions  of  persons 
in  the  linen  business,  or  one-t€nth  of  the  whole  population. 

The  above-stated  number  of  looms  produce  yearly  4,600,000  pieces  of" 
linen,  of  30  ells  (yards)  each,  valued  at  27,000,000  florins. 

The  following  table  shows  the  import  and  export  of  flax  and  linen  in  the 
year  1841 : 

Imported.  Exported. 

Flax  15,056  cwt.  25,199  cwt. 

Yarn  20,902  5,701 

Thread   209  1,926 

Finehnen      -         .         -  .         -  8  1,722 

Coarse  linen   838  49,012 

Yarious  other  linen  goods      -  -         -     1,055  52,660 
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When  the  above  table  is  compared  with  those  of  former  years,  it  shows 
a  great  increase  in  the  importation  of  yarn,  which  arises  from  the  greater 
perfection  of  the  English  flax-spinning,  which  has  produced  such  fine 
numbers  as  are  unattainable  with  their  less  perfect  machinery. 

The  following  data  are  from  the  largest  factories  of  Austria  : 

100  pounds  of  unprepared  flax  cost  20  florins,  v/hich  yield 

20  pounds  of  refuse,  remainder  80  pounds        -  -  20  flor. 

From  this  80  pounds  of  flax  are  obtained,  in  hatcheling,  50 
pounds  tow,  cost  10  florins  per  cwt.       -         -         -  5 

Remain  30  pounds  hatcheled  flax,  at  59  florins  per  cwt.     -  15 
The  wages  for  swinghng,  34  kreutzers,  and  hatcheling,  46 

kreutzers  -  -         -         -  -         -    1  flor.  20  kr. 


30  pounds  of  hatcheled  flax  cost,  then       -         -  -  16  flor.  20  kr. 

or  32|  kreutzers  per  pouad. 
1  piece  ot  yarn  of  the  average,  No.  45,  weight  23^  loth,  or 

about  12  ounces,  costs   -         -          -          -  -  24  kr. 

Which  produces,  in  spinning,  12 J  per  cent,  refuse  -  -  3 

Cost  per  piece        -          -          -          -  -  27 

Add  to  this  the  yearly  expenses  of  repair,  assurance,  (fee.  -  13  84-100 

Interest  on  the  capital        -         -         -         -  -  3  50-009 


Of  this  sum  22^  kreutzers  is  for  the  material,  and  21  84-100 
kreutzers  for  the  expense  of  spinning     -  -         -  44  34-100 
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APPENDIX  No.  le. 


From  the  Albany  Collimator. 

TOBACCO. 

Messrs.  Gaylord  &  Tucker:  We  grow  in  this  town  annually  about 
liiree  hundred  ions  of  tobacco,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  about 
five  hundred  tons  are  grown  annually.  The  yield  the  last  year  (1843)  was 
less  than  usual,  fifteen  hundred  pounds  being  about  the  average  per  acre. 
The  price  of  tobacco  the  last  season,  of  a  fair  growth,  was  seven  cents  a 
pound,  and  most  of  the  crop  was  sold  before  housed  and  cured.  We  have 
two  varieties  of  the  weed,  the  broad  leaf  and  the  narrow  leaf — the  latter  is 
about  two  weeks  the  earliest. 

It  seems  our  tobacco  is  of  a  peculiar  species,  or  our  soil  and  climate  are 
peculiarly  adapted  for  the  production  of  a  superior  article. 

The  soil  that  produces  owr  best  tobacco  is  a  light  sandy  loam.  We  pre- 
pare our  beds  for  the  seed  as  early  in  April  as  possible— select  the  richest 
or  best  land  in  the  garden  or  on  the  farm,  moist  but  not  wet — manure  and 
prepare  it  as  we  do  ftf^the  cultivation  of  cabbage  or  any  delicate  plant  for 
transplanting — pulverize  and  make  the  bed  as  fine  and  smooth  as  possible  ; 
then  sow  the  seed  broadcast,  about  as  thick  as  we  do  cabbage  seed  ;  then  roll 
or  tread  down  the  bed  thoroughly,  that  the  seed  may  be  pressed  into  the 
soil.  The  bed  is  kept  clean  of  weeds.  In  a  common  season  the  plants 
will  be  large  enough  for  transplanting  by  the  10th  of  June.  The  land  for 
the  crop  should  be  well  manured,  and  ploughed  at  least  twice  before  the 
time  of  transplanting,  and  harrowed  and  rolled,  or  bushed,  and  left  as 
smooth  as  possible.  We  mark  the  rows  three  feet  apart  and  straight ;  on 
the  rows  we  make  small  hills  for  the  reception  of  the  plants,  two  feet  to 
two  feet  six  inches  apart.  We  have  our  land  all  prepared  by  the  tiaie  the 
plants  are  large  cKough  for  transplanting.  If  raining  at  the  time,  we  take 
the  advantage  of  it  and  get  all  our  plants  out;  if  not,  we  set  and  water. 
After  this,  the  field  is  examined  several  times,  and  where  planfs  are  dry, 
or  ir^jured  by  worms,  others  are  set  in.  As  soon  as  they  stand  well,  they  are 
carefully  hoed  and  vacant  places  filled  with  new  plants  ;  after  this  the  cul- 
tivator is  used  between  the  rov/s  and  the  crop  kept  clean  with  the  hoe.  The 
plants  are  frequently  and  thoroughly  examined  for  the  tobacco  worms,  and 
they  must  be  destroyed  ;  if  not,  the  crop  is  sure  to  be.  When  in  blossom, 
and  before  the  formation  of  seed,  it  is  topped  about  thirty-two  inches  from 
die  ground,  leaving  from  sixteen  to  twenty  leaves  on  each  stalk.  After 
this  the  suckers  at  each  leaf  are  broken  off,  and  the  plants  kept  clean 
till  cut.  When  ripe,  the  time  of  cutting,  the  leaf  is  spotted,  thick,  and  will 
Cricvck  when  pressed  between  thumb  and  finger.  It  is  cut  any  time  in  the 
ddy  after  the  d«w  is  off,  left  in  the  row  till  wilted,  then  turned  ;  and  if  there 
is  a  hot  sun,  it  is  often  turned  to  prevent  burning  ;  after  wilted  it  is  put  into 
small  heaps  of  six  or  eight  plants,  then  carted  to  the  tobacco  sheds  for 
hanging.  We  usually  use  poles  or  rails  about  twelve  feet  long  ;  hang,  with 
twine,  about  forty  plants  on  each  rail — twenty  each  side — by  crossing  the 
twine  from  the  plants  one  side  to  the  plants  the  other^  the  rails  about 
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twelve  inches  apart.  It  hangs  from  six  to  ten  weeks  to  get  perfectly 
cnrecl,  which  ~is  knowm  by  the  stem  of  the  leaf  being  thorouirhly  dried.  It 
is  th^n,  in  a  damp  time,  when  the  leaves  v/ill  not  crumble,  taken  from  the 
poles  and  pUeed  in  large  piles  by  letting  the  tof)S  of  the  plants  lap  each 
other,  leav^nu-  the  butts  of  the  plants  out.  It  remains  in  these  heaps  from 
three  to  le;n  days  bef  ire  it  is  stripped,  depending  on  tbu  state  of  the  weather, 
but  must  not  be  allowed  to  heat.  When  stripped,  it  is  made  into  small 
hands;  the  small  and  broken  leaves  should  be  kept  by  themselves.  It  is 
then,  by  the  purchaser,  packed  in  boxes  of  about  four  hundred  pounds,  and 
mfirked  seed-ltaj  tobacco.  The  most  of  our  last  crop  has  been  shipped  to 
Bremen. 

i  think  we  can  cultivate  one  acre  of  tobacco  with  the  same  labor  and  ex- 
Yyen-se  that  we  can  two  acres  of  corn,  that  produce  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre  ; 
and  the  manure  required  is  about  the  same  as  for  the  corn  crop,  and  I  do 
Dot  think  it  exhatiyts  the  land  as  much  as  the  corn  crop,  for  it  is  not  allowed 
to  seed. 

HENRY  WATSON. 

East  Windsor,  January  22^  1S44. 


Prospect  Hill,  April2^^  1844. 

Dear.  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  26th  of  March  was  duly  received,  and 
would  have  been  sooner  answered,  but  that  I  desired  to  obtain  some  inf>r- 
mation  on  the  subject  of  your  inquiry,  from  some  of  my  friends  in  the  to- 
bacco growing  region  of  Mason  county.  I  had  occasion  to  take  a  ride 
through  that  part  of  the  county  two  days  since,  and  met  with  some  intel- 
ligent tobacco  growers,  with  v/honi  1  conversed  freely  on  the  subject. 
I  was  formerly  engaged  in  the  tobacco  culture,  but  have  for  a  nuniber  of 
years  discontinued  its  culture  ;  and  was,  therefore,  desirous  of  availing 
myself  of  any  late  improveraetits  which  might  have  been  made.  For  the 
general  mode  of  treating  the  tobacco  crop,  from  the  sowing  of  the  seed  till 
it  is  prepared  for  prising,  1  refer  you  to  my  essay  on  that  subject,  published 
in  the  Kentucky  Farmer  in  March,  1S41,  and  which  will  be  republished 
in  a  volume  of  agricubural  essays,  now  in  press,  ar)d  which  v/ill  be  ready - 
for  delivery  in  about  two  months,  a  copy  of  which  I  will  do  myself  the 
pleasure  oi  sending  you.  In  this  letter  1  shall  attempt  to  give  you  such 
additiof.al  in rorujaiior)  as  may  be  useful  in  producing  the  line  tobacco  cul-. 
tivatetj  for  cigar  wrappers. 

L  With  respect  to  the  kinds  of  tobacco  cultivated  for  the  above  pur- 
pose. There  are  the  Summervillc  and  light  Burley ;  some  prefer  the  for- 
mer, and  some  the  latter.  I  do  not  understand  that  either  has  a  decided 
preference. 

2,  As  to  the  soil  suitable  for  its  growtli.  Fine  tobacco  is  found  to  suc- 
ceed best  on  light  rich  soil,  having  a  portion  of  sand  mixed  with  it.  New 
or  fresh  land  is  belter  than  old  ;  and  pretty  steep  hlhsid  s,  provided  they 
are  light  ai;d  rich,  are  better  adapted  to  producitig  fine  tobaeco  than  level 
land.  Hillsides,  facing  the  Ohio  river,  and  the  nu>i!erous  small  branches 
emptying  m\o  it,  when  the  land  is  nearly  cleared,  and  ^sufficiently  rich,  are 
well  adapted  to  produce  fiue  tobacco.  I  have  seen  tfiese  in  cultivation, 
having  an  elevation  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  degrees.    But  level  lands,  or 
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those  nearly  so,  if  new,  and  especially  if  the  soil  have  a  mixture  of  ^nd, 
are  also  well  adapted  to  produce  fine  cigar  tobacco. 

3.  As  to  the  mode  of  cultivation.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  most  important 
point  in  producing  fine  cigar  tobacco.  The  ground  should  be  v/ell  pre- 
pared, and  rendered  as  light  and  as  finely  pulverized  as  possible.  In  lay- 
ing off  for  planung,  I  would  advise  the  use  of  a  single  horse  plough,  throw- 
ing the  ground  into  ridges  three  and  a  half  feet  from  centre  to  centre,  and 
then  crossing  at  right  angles,  v/ith  single  furrows,  at  the  distance  of  two- 
feet  from  centre  to  centre,  and  make  the  hills,  so  as  to  be  as  near  a  true  line 
as  possible,  three  feet  and  a  half  from  centre  to  centre  one  way,  and  two  the 
other.  I  recom.mend  the  use  of  a  one-horse  plough  in  laying  off,  because 
in  this  way  the  ridges  will  be  but  little  trodden  down,  and  the  ground  will 
be  left  in  a  light  cendition.  The  difference  in  the  width  of  the  rows  is  to 
facilitate  the  working  of  the  tobacco  after  it  attains  some  size. 

Close  planting  is  lound  to  be  essentially  necessary  in  raising  fine  tobacco. 
In  the  above  mode  of  planting,  each  plant  occupies  seven  square  feet ;  and 
six  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  plants  will  stand  upon  an  acre, 
if  none  be  missing;  and,  allowing  four  plants  to  make  a  pound,  the  yield 
will  be  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  pounds  per  acre.  I  have 
heard  of  instances  in  which  the  product  has  been  at  the  rate  of  a  pound 
for  three  plants,  or  more  than  tv/o  thousand  pounds  per  acre.  Bat  to  pro- 
duce this  extraordinary  crop,  the  season  must  be  very  favorable,  and  every 
thing  be  managed  in  the  most  particular  and  skilful  manner. 

To  make  fine  tobacco,  it  is  very  important  to  plant  early^  so  that  the 
tobacco  may  be  cured  at  that  season  of  the  year  when  the  weather  is  warm 
and  dry.  To  this  end,  plant-beds  should  be  sown  very  early  and  in  situa- 
tions where  they  have  a  good  southeastern  exposure.  They  should  be 
lightly  covered  witli  brush  to  keep  them  moist  until  the  plants  get  up^  and 
a  little  v^hile  longer  if  there  is  danger  of  hard  frosts.  New  ground  is  best 
for  plant-beds.  The  hills  for  planting  should  be  made  as  recently  before 
the  plants  are  ready  as  possible.  These  may  be  set  out  when  very  small, 
if  the  operation  be  skilfully  managed,  and  thus  the  crop  will  be  brought 
forward  in  good  time.  The  plants  should  be  topped  to  about  sixteen  leaves, 
exclusive  of  the  ground  leaves,  which  should  be  broken  off.  The  top  leaves 
will,  of  course,  not  make  fine  tobacco,  and  must  be  separated  when  strip- 
ping ;  but  high  topping  is  important  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  first  ten 
or  twelve  leaves  on  each  plant. 

It  is  the  practice  in  Mason  to  cure  tobacco  without  firing,  except  in  damp 
rainy  weather,  when  fire  is  applied  to  guard  against  what  is  called /^oi^.^- 
burningj  the  danger  of  which  is  always  increased  in  rainy  weather,  espe- 
cially where  tobacco  is  hung  close.  The  almost  universal  mode  of  build- 
ing tobacco  houses  in  Mason  is,  to  erect  a  four  square  pen  of  logs,  hewed 
or'round,  with  large  open  spaces  between  them,  and  then  to  construct  a 
shed  all  around,  about  twelve  feet  wide,  by  planting  posts  in  the  ground, 
(locust  if  to  be  had.)  and  ship-lapping  scantling  on  these,  at  proper  dis- 
tances, from  which  poles  are  extended  to  the  cracks  of  the  log  pen.  The 
shed  should  be  planked  up  and  down  to  protect  the  tobacco- from  the  weather. 
For  the  benefit  of  air,  small  interstices  may  be  left  between  the  planks,  and 
it  would  be  advantageous  to  have  some  broad  planks,  hung  on  hingesyon 
ei^ery  side  of  the  shed,  which  might  ba  opened  in  dry  weather  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ventilation.  It  is  now  too  late  to  sow  tobacco  seed,  but,  if  you  wish 
itij  I  will  procure  and  iicnd  yoii  some  in  time  for  next  yeaj. 
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I  have  given,  in  answer  to  your  inquiry,  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  neces- 
sary. If  you  wish  further  information  on  any  particular  points,  it  will 
afford  me  pleasure,  at  all  times,  to  comply  with  your  wishes. 

Yours,  cordially  and  sincerely, 

A.  BEATTY. 

To  George  W.  Weissinger,  Esq. 


From  the  Floridian. 

MODE  OF  CULTIVATING  TOBACCO  IN  THE  ISLAND  OF  CUBA. 

Your  nurseries  are  the  first  to  be  attended  to,  in  your  preparation  for  a 
crop,  by  selecting,  at  the  proper  season,  a  rich  and  tolerably  moist  piece  of 
new  ground,  and  prepare  ii  by  burning  it  off  very  clean,  and  breaking  it 
up.  The  seed  then  is  to  be  sown  broadcast  upon  it,  and  when  they  are  up 
they  are  to  be  overlooked  daily,  to  see  that  the  cut- worm  does  not  commit 
ravages  among  the  young  plants ;  and  as  fast  as  the  plants  arrive  at  a 
proper  size,  they  are  to  be  transferred  to  the  tobacco  field,  to  make  room  for 
the  smaller  plants  of  the  nursery.  As  casualties  frequently  arise  to  destroy 
some  of  the  nurseries,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  a  probability  of  not 
having  a  sufficient  number  of  plants,  by  making  three  or  four  nurseries,  at 
an  interval  of  one  or  two  weeks  each.  Much  attention  should  be  observed 
to  keep  both  your  nurseries  and  fields  very  clean,  particularly  of  grass,  and 
for  that  reason  new  lands  are  preferred  for  both.  In  Cuba  they  plant  on  an 
even  surface,  and  disturb  it  as  little  as  possible  with  the  hoe,  only  picking 
out  the  grass  or  weeds  which  spring  up.  The  plants,  when  transferred  to 
the  field,  are  to  be  planted  in  squares,  at  about  from  two  to  three  feet  apart, 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  land.  The  hif^h  lands  in  Cuba  are  such 
as  produce  the  quality  of  tobacco,  both  as  to  strength  and  color,  that  suits 
the  American  market  best,  and  such  lands  correspond  nearest  to  our  high 
hammocks.  The  greatest  enemy  to  the  plants,  both  in  the  nursery  and  in 
the  fields,  (while  small,)  is  the  cut-worm,  which  has  to  be  looked  after  early 
every  mornino^ ;  and  wherever  they  have  eaten  the  plants,  they  are  to  be 
found  and  killed,  either  on  the  plant  or  on  the  ground  near  it.  When  the 
plants  get  to  be  larger,  then  the  large  green  tobacco-v/orm  is  to  be  constantly 
guarded  against,  and  the  suckers  also  continually  broken  off  as  fast  as  they 
appear ;  and  when  the  tobacco  is  judged  to  be  off  a  sufficient  height,  it  is  to 
be  topped  and  allowed  to  mature  for  cutting.  The  time  of  maturity  is 
ascertained  by  the  leaves  changing  gradually  their  color,  beginning  at  the 
bottom  leaves,  from  their  deep  green  growing  color,  to  a  yellowish  green ; 
but  if  this  is  not  sufficiently  obvious,  and  you  deem  your  tobacco  ripe,  you 
may  test  it  by  crushing  together  the  tip  of  any  of  the  upper  leaves,  which, 
if  it  snaps,  is  a  sign  of  its  being  ripe  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  does  not 
snap,  it  is  not  fully  matured.  When  ripe  for  the  knife,  it  is  cut  down  near 
the  ground,  leaving  two  suckers,  which  have  been  spared  a  week  or  two 
prior,  ready  to  grow  up  and  produce  a  second  crop  ;  and  also  a  third  crop 
may  be  realized  in  the  same  manner.  The  tobacco  is  to  be  conveyed  care- 
fully, in  wide  thongs  of  cowhide,  to  the  house,  to  be  hung  up — a  shed  is 
preferred,  with  free  space  for  ventilation  beneath  ;  and  after  tying  the  plants 
together,  two  to  each  string,  and  leaving  space  enough  between  them  to 
insert  a  wocsden  peg,  you  hang  them  up  by  intruding  them  above  each 
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rafter  up  to  the  ridge  of  the  house,  being  careful  not  to  hang  them  so  near 
that  they  will  toucti  or  crowd  each  other  in  drying,  or  your  tobacco  will 
i-nould.  Also,  when  the  weather  is  moist,  you  must  make  small  fires  enough 
under  it  to  keep  out  the  moisture,  but  not  enough  to  heat  your  tobacco. 
"When  the  leaves  are  perfectly  dry,  the  whole  are  to  he  taken  down  and 
placed  in  a  press  for  a  few  hours,  the  object  of  which  is,  if  the  tobacco  is 
too  dry  to  strip  off  without  breaking  the  leaves,  that  they  may  become  soft 
and  pliable  ;  but  great  care  must  be  taken  tnat  it  does  not  heat ;  and  it  must 
be  strictly  examined,  by  inserting  the  hand,  to  ascertain  that  it  becomes  not 
too  hot.  The  press  is  made  by  putting  rciils  or  poles  crosswise  of  each 
other,  in  form  of  a  rack,  and  placing  cowhides  under,  over,  and  around 
the  tobacco,  and  placing  upon  it  something  somewhat  weighty.  It  is  then 
to  be  stripped  leaf  by  leaf  from  the  stock,  and,  being  selected,  ihe  wrappers 
from  the  tillers,  to  be  tied  at  the  buits  and  prepared  for  market.  It  is  some- 
times usual  to  put  it  again  to  press  after  being  stripped. 


From  the  American  Agriculturist. 
CULTURE  OF  TOBACCO. 

The  growing  of  tobacco  is  becoming  an  important  business  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Connecticut,  and  yields  a  better  return  to  the  larm.er  on  rich, 
land  than  almost  any  other  crop.  This  crop  was  greatly  increased  the 
last  season,  and  I  think  I  do  not  exao;gerate  when  I  estimate  the  amount 
grown  in  the  towns  bordering  on  the  Connecticut,  between  Hartford  and 
jNorthampton,  from  1,500  to  2,000  ^tons.  The  price  the  last  season,' for 
large  growth,  and  in  good  condition,  was  eight  cents  per  pound.  We  have 
two  varieties — the  narrow  and  the  broad  leaf  The  latter  is  the  most  pro- 
ductive, and  sells  in  market  much  more  readily  than  the  former. 

Soil,  'preparation,  and  sowing. — We  select  for  our  tobacco  plants  a  rich, 
moist  (but  not  wet)  spot,  and  sow  the  seed  as  early  in  April  as  the  ground 
can  be  prepared  for  it.  Our  beds  are  well  manured,  made  mellow  and  fine, 
and  the  seed  should  be  sowed  at  the  rate  of  one  table  spoonful  to  the  square 
rod,  before  the  earth  gets  dry ;  after  this  it  is  raked,  so  that  the  dirt  may 
stick  close  to  the  seed.  It  should  not  be  covered,  but  let  a  man  go  on  and 
tread  the  surface  of  the  bed  as  hard  as  possible.  The  bed  must  be  kept 
free  from  weeds.  The  plants  should  get  leaves  two  or  three  inches  long 
before  being  transplanted.  They  grow  faster  in  the  beds  at  first  than  in 
4he  field,  and  are  less  exposed  to  the  cut-worm. 

Transplanting. — We  commence  transplanting  the  fore  part  of  June,  and 
often  set  out  the  plants  as  late  as  the  20th  or  25th.  The  ground  shoutd  be 
made  mellow  and  level.  The  broad  leaf  plants  should  be  set  in  the  rows 
two  and  a  half  feet  distant  from  each  other,  and  the  rows  be  three  feet 
four  inches  apart.  If  it  rains  at  the  time  of  settiKg,  we  take  advantage  of 
it,  and  get  out  as  many  as  possible,  if  not,  we  make  the  hills,  and  pour 
into  each  about  half  a  pmt  of  water,  and  follow  immediately  after  and  set 
the  plants.  They  will  live  as  well,  sn  in  this  way,  in  suris!-iine  as  in  the 
rain.  The  grouiid  should  be  looked  over  two  or  three  times  afterwaids, 
'and  re-set  the  vacant  plants. 

After-cult f<re. — As  soon  as  the  plants  are  well  growing,  we  go  dirough 
with  the  cultivator,  and  again  fill  up  the  vacant  places.     The  crop 
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should  be  hoed  three  or  four  times  without  hilh'ng  the  plants.  When 
the  green  worms  appear,  they  mast  be  watched  and  killed,  or  they  will  in 
a  great  measure  destroy  the  crop. 

'ro})piiig. — Comiiietice  toppiuo:  the  tobacco  when  it  is  in  the  bloom,  and 
manage  to  top  as  mucli  as  possible  the  first  tinie  goinji'  over,  that  it  may  all 
ripen  at  once.  lieave  about  twenty  leaves  to  the  stalk,  and  make  the  field 
as  even  on  the  surface  as  possible.  If  you  have  late  plants  in  consequence 
of  re  setting,  break  them  low,  and  they  will  grow  faster  and  ripen  sooner 
for  it.  The  suckers  should  all  be  broken  off  and  the  plants  kept  clear  of 
weeds  till  they  are  cut. 

Cutting  and  curing. — We  should  never  cut  more  than  can  be  hung 
the  same  day  and  next  morning,  while  the  dew  is  on.  After  cutting,  it 
should  lie  and  wilt  on  one  side,  then  turn  it  and  wilt  the  other;  then  throw 
it  into  heaps  of  six  or  eio;ht  plants  each,  and  let  it  lie  till  carted  to  the 
sheds,  where  it  is  hung  with  cotton  twine  on  poles  twelve  feet  long,  and 
about  tv/eniy  plants  on  each  side.  It  must  hang  till  the  stem  of  the  leaf 
is  thoroughly  cured  to  the  stalk.  It  is  then  taken  down  in  a  damp  day, 
(to  prevent  the  loaves  from  crumbling,)  and  stripped  and  tied  in  three  small 
hands,  keeping  the  broken  and  poor  leaves  by  themselves.  It  is  then 
packed,  and  pressed  hard  with  the  hands,  in  a  double  row,  with  the  butts 
out,  and  if  not  snfiiciently  cured  in  a  few  days,  it  must  be  shaken  up  and 
re-packed,  to  prevent  heating.  When  fit  f^r  market  it  is  brought  in  large 
quantities  and  pressed  in  boxes  containing  about  four  liundred  pounds  each, 
and  sent  to  the  seaports  and  shipped  to  foreign  countries. 

Value  of  poiidretle. — t  used  one  barrel  of  pondrette  on  my  plants  while 
on  the  bed,  leaving  a  small  piece  without  it.  The  effect  was  astonishing. 
The  plants  at  the  lime  of  setting  were  tvi^ice  as  large  where  the  poudrette 
was  used  as  where  it  Vw\as  not,  and  they  were  not  as  much  attacked  by 
the  worms,  which  is  an  important  consideration.  I  set  tiie  last  season  about 
two  aMd  a  half  acres  in  tobacco,  which  produced  5,IlO  lbs.  I  sold  it  for 
S40S. 

P. 

South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass.,  March  3,  1845. 


We  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  our  intelligent  correspondent  above, 
last  year,  and  sav/  his  tobacco  crop  growing.  We  recently  met  with  an  en- 
terprising farmer  from  Windsor,  who  estimated  the  crop  grown  the  past 
year  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  and  its  vicinity  at  5,(j00.000  lbs. 
He  said  he  could  ^et  from  12  to  iG  cents  per  lb.  for  his ;  and,  although  it 
was  used  for  a  different  purpose,  he  did  not  know  v/hy  it  was  not  as  good 
as  the  Cuba,  which  sells  from  25  to  35  cents  per  lb.  Prime  tobacco  land 
rents  high  at  present  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut — from  $25  to  $50 
per  acre  per  annum.  A  rich,  friable,  loamy  clay  is  considered  the  best  soil 
for  this  crop,  which  must  be  highly  manured,  and  deep  and  well  worked. 
W^e  think  it  ought  to  be  sub  soil  plouglied,  and  that  guano  as  well  as  pou- 
dretie  would  be  an  excellent  manure  for  it.  The  latter  is  most  lasting, 
and  is  said  to  keep  oil  the  fly.  Coarse  barn-yard  manure  makes  too  rank 
a  growth  of  stalk  aiid  leaf,  and  injures  the  quality  of  the  tobacco  ;  whereas 
poudrette,  guano,  and  otker  fine  and  highly  concentrated  manures,  would 
add  to  its  aromatic  flavor.    We  should  be  glad  to  see  carefully  conducted 
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experiments  made  the  present  season  with  these  manures,  on  the  tobacco 
crop.  Tlie  ditferent  kinds  might  be  tried  side  by  side  on  separate  rows, 
with  a  view  of  testing  which  was  best  for  that  particular  iocahty  and  kind 
of  soil.  We  should  be  pleased  to  learn  whether  the  culture  of  the  finest 
Cuba  tobacco  has  ever  been  attempted  in  New  England.  This  is  frequently 
worth  from  50  cents  to  $1  per  lb. — Ed.  Agriculturist. 


From  the  New  York  Farmer  and  Mechanic, 

As  the  growing  of  tobacco  s  receiving  attention,  and  is  raised  to  good 
profit,  I  must  give  you  an  estnnate  of  the  cost  to  raise  one  acre,  made  by 
nayself,  with  the  help  of  friend  L. ;  and  he  should  know,  as  he  has  several 
acres  which  average  one  ton  per  acre,  and  sells  at  Warehouse  Point  for  8 
cents  per  lb. — $160  per  ton.  Mr.  L.  says  one  ion  per  acre  is  a  good  crop ; 
and  probably  more  falls  short  than  comes  up  to  it.    Now  for  the  estimate : 


Use  of  one  acre  of  land,  one  year           .  -  „  .  $15  00 

10  carts  of  manure,  at  $2  50       -  $25  00  )         ,      •  .  . 

Carting  and  spreading    -          -     5  00  ^  one-iiail  is  -  io  uu 

Ploughing  twice  -          -          -          -  -  -  -  3  00 

Harrowing  and  marking  -          -          -  -  -  -  1  00 

7,000  tobacco  plants,  sold  at  50  cents     -  -  -  -  3  50 

Holding  and  setting  plants         -          -  -  -  -  3  00 

Hoeing  feur  times          -          -          -  -  -  -  5  00 

Extra  attendance  to  secure  and  kill  worms  -  -  -  2  00 

Topping  and  securing    -          -          -  -  -  -  4  GO 

Cutting  and  hanging  up  to  dry  -          -  -  -  -  4  00 

Stripping  from  stalk  and  packing          -  -  -  -  5  00 

Rent  of  shed  to  dry  in    -          -          -  -  -  -  4  00 

Freighting  to  Warehouse  Point  -          -  -  -  -  3  00 


67  50 


Now  $67  50  from  $160  leaves  a  net  profit  of  $92  50  per  acre.  What 
crop  other  than  tobacco  would  make  so  good  return  ?  This  is  a  fact  worthy 
of  consideration. 


From  the  Southern  Pianter. 

TOBACCO  PLANTS. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Gilmer,  of  Albemarle,  is  so  notorious  for  his  uniform  success 
in  raising  tobacco  plants,  that  we  were  requested  to  obtain  and  publish  his 
method  of  managing  his  beds.  To  an  application  to  that  effect,  we  have 
obtained  the  following  answer  : 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :  iVIy  plan  for  raising  tobacco  plants  is  the  result  of  care- 
ful observation  and  inquiry  for  twenty  years.  All  planters  of  common  in- 
telligence are  able  to  pick  the  best  location  on  their  estates  for  plants;  most 
of  them  are  aware  that  some  moist  and  some  dry  laiad  should  be  prepared. 
I  burn  half  in  situations  where  water  may  be  carried  round  in  ditches — the 
balance  on  high  ground.  Early  and  hard  burning  all  know  to  be  best ; 
yet  many  persons  put  off  the  evil  day,  and  scorch.    The  land  should  be 
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made  red- hot  if  possible,  for  at  least  two  inches.  We  frequently  chop  with 
a  grubbingf  hoe  before  burning,  regulating  the  dejdh  according  to  the  soil  ; 
prepare  the  beds  as  soon  as  burnt ;  sow  half  the  seed  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary— balance  middle  of  March,  on  each  bed  ;  never  put  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  a  spoonful  of  seed  to  the  one  hundred  square  yards.  Many  beds 
have  more  good  for  nothing  plants  left,  after  their  ownerhas  failed  to  pitch, 
than  would  have  planted  double  his  crop.  By  sowing  at  the  periods  men- 
tioned, we  avoid  usually  the  danger  of  having  the  young  plants  thrown  out 
by  frost,  and  get  as  good  ro.-^ts  as  when  sown  in  December  or  January. 

After  the  March  sowing,  cover  the  beds  from  one-eighth  to  one  fourth 
inch  thick  with  chaff  which  has  been  used  for  bedding  in  stalls  for  several 
months  ;  put  in  at  first  six  or  eight  inches,  and  keep  the  horses  well  littered 
with  it ;  about  February  take  it  out,  and  put  it  in  a  pen  well  sheltered.  First 
of  March  take  it  to  some  clean  floor,  and  beat  it  fine  with  a  flail,  then  sow, 
fifteenth  March,  from  hampers.  The  stalls  should  be  plastered  at  least  once 
a  week  freely,  (farm  pens  also.)    Cover  the  beds  with  brush  as  usual. 

"  I  had  this  year  a  fine  bed  in  an  old  field  which  had  grown  up,  and 
never  had  more  or  better  plants. 

'•The  horses  littered  with  chaff  should  be  fed  on  corn  and  fodder,  or 
some  food  clear  of  grass  seed.  The  chaff  manure  is  Dr.  Gantt's  idea,  and 
I  think  it  a  long  way  ahead  of  guano  and  everything  else. 

"  We  never  move  the  wood.  Burn  out  the  bed  at  a  single  fire  j  put  down 
large  pieces  to  keep  the  wood  from  the  ground,  &c. 

'^V.  VV.  GILMER." 


For  the  Southern  Planter. 

THE  SPOT  IN  TOBACCO. 

Mr.  Editor  :  If  any  among  the  many  who  write  for  (he  Planter  have 
found  any  means  to  prevent  the  spot  in  tobacco,  or  to  stop  it  after  its  ap- 
pearance, you  would  be  doing  us  great  service  in  this  section  of  country  to 
publish  it  in  the  Planter.  Perhaps  you  have  done  it  heretofore;  if  so, 
please  give  it  another  insertion  for  the  benefit  of  your  new  subscribers.  If 
the  matter  has  not  been  discussed  already,  be  so  good  as  to  call  the  atten- 
tio>i  of  your  contributors  to  it.  We  would  like  to  find  out  pretty  soon,  as 
the  season  for  tobacco  to  spot  is  just  at  hand.  Your  attention  to  tnis  matter 
will  very  much  oblige 

Your  humble  servant, 

JESSE  J.  KELLY. 

Granville  County,  N.  C,  July  31,  1845. 

We  have  published  many  valuable  communications  on  the  subject  of 
tobacco,  but  none  have  met  with  more  general  approbation  than  those  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  N.  A.  Venable.  Upon  this  important  subject  of  the  rot,  he 
says  : 

"  Passing  over  the  time  of  planting,  priming,  topping,  &c.,  on  which  our 
writer  is  sufficiently  explicit,  we  come  to  the  casualties  or  diseases  to  which 
the  crop  is  subject.  The  first  mentioned  by  our  writer,  and  by  far  the  most 
serious,  is  the  sp/^^t  or  firing,  or  more  properly  the  rot.  This  is  caused  by 
too  much  rain,  and  is  more  liable  to  occur  on  sandy  soils,  and  less  so  on 
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those  that  are  stiff,  red,  or  thirsty.  It  is  of  much  rarer  occurrence  of  late^ 
years  than  it  was  formerly,  which  is  ascribable,  doubtless,  to  the  improve- 
ments in  raanasement  and  cultivation  which  experience  has  suggested. 
The  mode  formerly  practised  was  to  cultivate  the  crop  almost  level,  and  to 
keep  the  soil  between  the  hills  loose  and  well  broken  ;  under  this  mode  of 
cultivaiion,  immense  losses  were  sustained  almost  j^early  by  fire.  But  by 
adopting  just  the  reverse  of  this,  by  scraping  up  carefully  with  the  hoe  all 
the  loose  earth  among  the  hills,  as  deep  as  the  plough  has  gone,  and  throw- 
ing it  on  the  hills,  and  leaving  the  ground  among  the  hills  as  hard,  if  pos- 
sible, as  a  pa^h,  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  when  it  is  large  enouarh  to  take  the 
rot,  will  shield  the  hill  from  the  raiOj  and  throw  the  water  oiF  on  the  hard 
ground,  which  soon  runs  off,  and  the  crop  is  protected.  A  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  vegetable  matter  turned  into  the  soil  will  also  do  much  towards  pre- 
venting this  disease.  This  is  proved  by  the  well-established  fact,  that  the 
first  crop  on  a  clover  and  herdsgrass  fallow,  where  the  land  is  very  sandy, 
does  not  fire,  whereas  the  secoiid  or  third  is  almost  certain  to  do  so,  unless 
some  vegetable  snbsfance  is  turned  into  the  soil ;  and  hence  such  land  (sandy 
loam,  river  or  creek  flats)  should  not  be  cultivated  two  or  three  years  in  suc- 
cession, let  them  be  ever  so  rich,  without  applying  some  vegetable  matter 
or  other.  These  are  matters  of  the  greatest  importance,  for  there  is  no  dis- 
ease more  destructive  to  the  tobacco  crop  than  trie  one  we  are  considering  ; 
and  I  verily  believe,  if  v/e  could  have  cultivated  our  crop  last  year  in  this 
way,  as  unfavorable  as  the  season  was,  we  should  have  escaped  the  disas- 
ter. But  the  summer  was  so  unusually  wet,  we  were  unable  to  cultivate 
our  crop  in  our  usual  way,  and  it  is  the  first  time  we  have  suffered  with  the 
disease.  I  would  not  be  understood  to  say  that  it  can  always  be  prevented, 
but  I  do  believe  that  it  can  be  generally  done,  and  in  the  way  I  have  above 
indicated.  I  will  oi'ily  add  that  I  veiy  muc^:  question  the  propriety  of  ever 
ploughing  the  crop  after  the  plants  have  got  large  enough  to  take  the  rot, 
on  account  of  the  loose  earth  thai  is  throv/n  up." 

Upon  these  remarks  of  Mr.  Tenable  appeared  the  following  commentary, 
in  the  May  number  of  the  Planter  for  1843.  Wo  should  be  pleased  to  hear 
the  subject  farther  discussed  : 

Messrs.  Editors:  I  have  been  reading  v/ith  much  interest  the  several 
communieations  upon  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  N.  A.. 
Yeoable.  I  have  been  struck  v/ith  some  of  his  positions  with  regard  to  the 
mode  of  culfivation  to  prevent  fire,  {or  rot,  as  he  terms  it.)  The  cause  to 
which  he  attributes  it — that  is,  too  much  rain — I  think  correct;  but  to  prevent 
its  ruinous  consequences,  I  resort  to  precisely  the  opposite  course,  namely, 
ploughing  deep  aiid  thoroughly,  so  as  to  admit  the  rapid  absorption  of  the 
water,  which  by  his  mode  will  either  be  altogether  prevented  or  efi^ected 
only  at  the  expense  of  a  gulley  between  each  row,  which  must  carry  off  all 
the  strength  of  the  manure  deposited  in  the  hill,  if  he  will,  on  the  first  in- 
dications of  the  spot  in  tobacco,  run  his  coulters  deep  and  well,  both  ways, 
so  as  to  break  the  ground  thoroughly,  disturbing  the  roots  of  the  plant 
sufficiently  to  cause  it  to  flop  in  the  sun,  he  will,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  ar- 
rest it  altogether,  and  greatly  increase  the  product  of  the  crop.  This  I 
never  fail  to  do  after  the  crop  is  nearly  all  topped,  taking  the  heat  of  the 
day,  and  substituting  a  pair  of  light  stretchers  insiead  of  the  swingletree. 
I  hhVQ  been  able  effectually  to  divest  myself  of  that  troublesome  insect  the 
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cnt-worm,  by  letting  my  hogs  run  in  the  tobacco  lots  for  a  week  or  ten 
days  previo;:!s  to  the  last  ploiaghirig,  before  bedding  or  hilling ;  it  will  be 
found  effectual  in  all  cases,  for  1  speak  fi orn  experience. 

'fhis  being  the  fir>t  time  1  have  taken  pen  in  hand.  1  shall  not  touch  on 
some  other  subj-cts  relative  to  the  tobacco  crop  until  1  see  the  fate  of  this, 
as  I  have  no  vaniiy  to  gratify — only  a  wish  to  be  useful. 

Yours, 

A  Planter. 

Nelson,  Aj)nl  7,  1S43. 


For  the  Louisville  Journal  and  Dollar  Farmer. 
TO  THE  TOBACCO  PLANTERS  OF  KENTUCKY  AND  INDIANA. 

The  undersigned  having  closely  observed  the  tobacco  market  in  the  city 
of  Louisville  tor  the  last  two  years,  and  feeling  an  interest  in  the  success 
of  that  industrious  and  enterprising  portion  of  our  citizens,  the  tobacco 
planters,  would  beg  leave  to  make  to  them  a  few  suggestions,  v/hich  may 
possibly  be  of  some  service,  if  it  is  only  by  attracting  their  attention  to  the 
subject. 

There  is  a  great  amount  of  labor  lost  by  half  cultivating,  half  curing, 
rough  handling-,  and  general  bad  management  of  the  tobacco  crop,  by  a 
large  portion  of  the  planters.  It  is  now  pretty  well  ascertained  that  the 
crop  of  this  year  throughout  the  United  States  is  much  shorter  than  it  has 
been  for  several  years  past:  particu'avly  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  the 
crop  is  said  to  be  short.  The  crop  in  Kentucky  and  Indiana,  though  some- 
thing smaller  than  usual,  is  of  better  qualiiy.  As  the  tobacco  market  in 
Louisville  is  each  year  increasing  and  growing  in  importance,  vje  may  ex- 
pect many  of  the  dealers  in  the'  article  in  the  east  to  come  west  to  make 
their  purchases.  Planters  may  expect  very  fair  prices,  provided  they  will 
be  more  careful  in  handling  and  pu?ting  up  their  crops.  As  the  crop  is 
now  housed,  I  will  8peak  of  the  manner  of  puttini?  it  up  for  market.  1st. 
The  entire  crop  should  be  divided  into  three  qualities :  the  largest  and 
finest  leaves  making  the  first  quality  ;  the  sliorter  leaves,  that  are  sound 
and  clear  of  the  ravages  of  worms,  the  second  ;  and  the  ground  leaves,  or 
lugs  and  worm  eaten,  ihe  third  quality.  All  of  the  first  should  be  as  near 
the  same  length  as  possible,  and  the  same  uniformity  of  length  should 
characterize  the  second  quality.  If  one  portion  of  the  crop  is  coarse, 
heavy  leaf,  and  the  other  fine  and  light,  they  should  be  divided  and  put  up 
accordingly,  because  the  planter  of  en  loses  much  by  mixing  the  cigar  leaf 
with  the  heavy  coarse  leaf  There  is  often  a  great  error  committed  both  in 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  cask;  also  in  pressing  too  hard.  The  casks  are 
often  too  long,  too  small  in  the  head,  and  with  too  large  a  bulge.  When 
the  bulge  is  too  large,  the  hogshead  will  be  very  uneven  and  rough  in  ap- 
pearance, when  stripped  for  inspection  and  sale.  V/hen  the  hogshead  is 
small  in  the  head,  and  the  leaf  long,  the  sample  cannot  be  drawn  without 
breaking  the  ends  of  the  leaves,  which  very  much  defaces  and  injures  the 
appearance. 

Much  of  the  tobacco  brought  to  this  market  is  injured  by  hard  pressing, 
to  the  amount  of  at  least  one  dollar  per  hundred  pounds,  particularly  that 
which  comes  from  Green  and  Marion  counties.  The  hogshead  or  cask 
should  be  four  feet  six  inches  in  length,  and  three  feet  six  inches  in  breadth 
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in  the  head,  with  a  bulge  only  suiScient  to  hold  the  hoops  well.  Snch  a 
sized  cask  will  contain,  without  too  hard  pressing,  from  thirteen  to  fourteen 
hundred  pounds  of  net  tobacco.  The  cask  should  not  weigh  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  or  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  instead  of  two 
hundred  pounds  and  upwards,  as  is  often  the  case  even  when  the  tobacco 
is  hauled  from  sixty  to  eighty  miles,  at  an  expense  of  fifty  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds  for  the  unnecessary  timber.  Ash  timber  should  be  used  when 
it  can  be  had,  because  it  is  light  and  strong,  and  white  and  neat  in  ap- 
pearance. 

With  a  view  to  an  improvement  in  the  cultivation  of  the  crop,  we  gave 
last  spring,  at  the  Louisville  warehouse,  premiums  to  the  amount  of  one 
hundred  dollars  ;  and  we  expect  to  do  the  same  next  spring,  with  a  shght 
alteration  ;  and  that  is,  to  require  each  planter  who  offers  a  hogshead  for 
premium  to  pay  one  or  two  dollars  entrance  money,  which  amount  will 
be  added  to  the  amount  of  premium  money.  All  the  premiums  except 
one  were  taken  last  spring  by  citizens  of  Hart  county,  Kentucky.  Will 
it  be  the  case  again?  What  say  you,  planters  of  other  counties,  and  of 
Indiana  ? 

A  great  deal  of  our  Kentucky  tobacco  is  taken  beyond  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  manufactured  into  chewing  tobacco,  and  brought  back  and  sold 
in  Kentucky  as  Virginia  tobacco.  All  that  is  necessary  to  have  a  great 
abundance  of  it  manufactured  in  our  State  into  a  fine  article,  is,  that  the 
planters  furnish  our  enterprising  manufacturers  with  a  good  material, 
which  they  are  entirely  able  to  do. 

ROBT.  K.  WHITE, 


TOBACCO. 

By  a  recent  order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty's  treasury, 
all  leaf  tobacco,  in  an  unmanufactured  state,  may  be  imported  from  the 
United  States  of  America  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  packages  of  the 
same  weight  in  which  the  same  description  of  tobacco  can  be  legally  im- 
ported from  the  places  of  its  growth.  They  have  also  authorized  that  the 
requisite  alteration  may  be  made  in  the  law  in  the  next  customs  amend- 
ment act,  for  to  allow  tobacco  the  produce  of  Mexico,  America,  South 
America,  or  the  islands  of  St.  Domingo  and  Cuba,  to  be  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  bales  containing  eighty  pounds  weight  each,  from  any 
place  from  which  it  may  be  legally  imported  for  home  use.  Their  lordships 
have  also  allowed  tobacco  the  produce  of  Trinidad  to  be  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  packages  of  the  same  size  as  those  sanctioned  for  to- 
bacco the  produce  of  South  America  and  St.  Domingo. 


From  ihe  Unioa. 

TOBACCO  IN  GERMANY. 

LiJtter  from  one  #/  the  heavitst  tobacco  dealers  in  Europe^  to  his  friend^ 
the  late  consul  of  iks  United  States  at  Bremen : 

Bremen,  December  26,  1845. 

H©kos.edSir:  During  your  stay  here,  we  several  times  had  the  plea« 
sure  of  conversing  with  you,  and  furnishing  some  details  about  your  tobacco 
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trade.  We  therefore  hope  that  it  may  Dot  be  called  an  intrusion  upon 
your  valuable  time,  if  we  address  you  a  few  lines  to  complete  the  statistics 
of  this  branch  of  our  intercourse  with  the  United  States  for  the  past  year. 

Imports  here  have  been  large,  as  might  be  expected  from  so  abundant 
a  crop  as  that  of  1844-45  proved  to  be.    They  reach — 

1844.  1843.  1842. 

24,226  hhds.  Maryland  and  Ohio,  against    -    16,978  18,483  20,106 

1,571    do    Virginia          -          -          -     5,092  5,541  6,268 

11,749    do    Kentucky       -          -          -     9,736  7,485  9,595 

5,361    do    stems  ....     4,753  3,969  3,852 


42,907  36,559     35,178  39,821 


Sales  have  also  increased  considerably,  and  reach — 

13,142  hhds.  Maryland,  against  -  -  11,917  10,481  12,234 

2,544    do    ground  leaves  -  -  -  1,250  1,501  1,079 

2,229    do    box     -          -  -  -  1.524  1,290  1,276 

6,634   do    Ohio    -          -  -  -  2,806  2,838  3,763 

3,090    do    Virginia         -  -  -  4,202  4,360  5,473 

10,570    do    Kentucky        -  -  -  9,569  6,481  9,127 

4,106    do   stems  -          -  -  -  5,563  3,447  5,087 


42,315  36,831     30,398  38,039 


And  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  first  hands,  here,  are — 

5,922  hhds.  Maryland  and  Ohio,  against    -     6,242       6,312  4,123 

2,155    do    Virginia         -          -          -     3,666       2,738  1,557 

3,340    do    Kentucky       -         -         -     2,229       2,022  1,018 

1,330    do    stems  ...          -       209         969  447 


12,747  12,346     12,041  7,145 


The  business  during  the  last  twelve  moRths  has  had  a  more  regular 
character  than  we  have  almost  ever  known  it  to  have.  The  quality  of  the 
crop  proved  a  desirable  one,  and  better  than  any  since  1840,  particularly  in 
point  of  color ^  which  brought  our  dealers  freely  into  the  market;  and  as 
manufacturers  also  showed  themselves  anxious  to  secure  stocks  of  this 
growth,  all  supplies  found  a  ready  sale  at  remunerating  prices  until  the  end 
of  November,  when  the  market  becam«  dull,  various  causes  combining  ta 
render  it  so.  Manufacturers  had  got  into  stocks  ;  money  became  exceed- 
ingly scarce  in  Europe,  in  consequence  of  the  mania  to  speculate  in  rail- 
road stocks ;  which,  however,  has  not  extended  to  Bremen,  where  the  hor- 
ror to  enter  into  anything  like  a  paper  speculation  continues  undiminished  ; 
and  it  was  moreover  put  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  grain  crops  in  Europe,, 
although  we  may  not  actually  call  them  short,  are  far  from  being  abundant, 
and  will  hardly  suffice  for  the  twelve  months  to  come. 

la  August,  reports  of  a  short  crop  of  tobacco,  bearing  the  semblance  of 
truth,  reached  our  place  from  the  United  States,  which  caused  quite  a  stir,, 
and  8ome  lots  of  ordinary  tobacco,  probably  about  2^00  hogsheads,  were 
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taken  by  speculators  ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  business  has  been  left  to  it-s 
legitimate  course,  and  we  again  find  it  proved  that  nothing  will  go  so  far 
towards  increasing  sales  as  good  qualities.  Desirable  tobacco  is  saleable 
even  at  this  moment,  whilst  anything  bordering  upon  ordinary  cannot  be 
sold  even  at  ruinous  rates.  Your  plaiiters  cannot  devote  too  much  atten- 
tion to  this  fact,  as  nothing  but  their  producing  a  better  article  than  the  in- 
land (German)  tobacco  will  increase  the  sale.  We  consider  this  of  muck 
more  importance  than  a  small  reduction  of  the  Zoli-Yerein"  duty,  which, 
for  the  consumer,  amounts  to  but  a  very  small  item,  whilst  a  better  pipe  of 
tobacco  for  the  same  money  will  so  accustom  him  to  the  United  States  to- 
bacco that  manufacturers  will  be  compelled  to  prefer  it  to  the  miserable 
stuff  growing  in  our  country.  Since  some  years,  a  kind  of  reaty  tobacco, 
grown  in  Mason  county,  has  made  its  appearance,  which  promises  to  be- 
coms  a  very  important  article  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars.  It  is  begin- 
ning to  supersede  Domingo  tobacco.  We  saw  1,000  hogsheads  sold  this 
year  at  8.22  groats.    The  average  prices  paid  for  tobacco  are  as  follows  : 

1844.       1843,  1842. 

Maryland,  from  3J  gts.  to  lOi  gts.,  average  6^^,  against  5|       6^^  ^tV 
G.  leaf,  from     5^    do    lOf       do         7^     do       7^V  ''tV 
Box,  from        5^    do    20i       do        9i     do     12       lOf  12f 

Ohio,  from  4f  clo  ISJ  do  7|  do  9-|  8|  8^ 
The  prices  of  Virginia  tobacco  have  been  from            2|  to  8^  av.  4J 

The  prices  of  Kentucky  and  Mason  county,  from        2|  "  17"    "  5 

Another  kind  of  tobacco  has  grown  into  importance  this  year,  viz : 
Florida,  which  is  extensively  used  in  cigar  making.  It  is  a  most  abomina- 
ble article  as  to  taste  or  smell,  but  being  splendid  wrapper  leaf  for  the  eye, 
and  much  like  Havana,  it  will  take  the  field  against  the  latter.  It  is  im- 
ported in  boxes,  averaging  300  pounds,  and  we  sold  some  ourselves  at  IJ 
rix  dollars  per  pound.  The  common  is  not  worth  above  4.6.  There  were 
imported — 

In  1843  -----  125  boxes,  and  nearly  all  sold. 
1844  -  -  -  -  -  2n0  boxes,  and  nearly  all  sold. 

1S45  -----  780  boxes,  and  nearly  all  sold. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  add  some  particulars  about  the  other  kinds  of 
tobacco,  which  are  brought  to  market  in  bales,  averaging  120  pounds.  The 
imports,  which  are  about  equal  to  the  sale,  were : 

1842.  1843.  1844, 

6,490  bales  Havana  against  -  -    17,275     20,425     18  709 

16,560    do    Domingo    do  -  -     9,762     10,145  7,123 

21,990    do    Porto  Rico  do  -  -    23,661     23,094  22.641 

2,490    do    Varinas     do  -  -     8,193       9,025  10,993 

6.560    do    Brazil        do  -  -     1,490  200 

4,950    do    Java  do 

Havana,  Yarinas,  and  Brazil  cannot  be  driven  out  of  the  market  by 
United  States  tobaccos,  as  they  have  a  particular  flavor,  and  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with.  Domingo  finds  a  rival  in  Mason  county  and  Florida;  and 
Porto  Rico  in  Maryland.  The  growth  of  this  island  is  an  item,  and  would 
be  a  formidable  rival  but  for  two  causes — firstly,  the  frei^-ht  is  too  expen- 
sive, as  it  cannot  be  possibly  brought  here  for  less  than  1 J  rix  dollars  per 
100  pounds,  whilst  we  regularly  have  Maryland  at  three-quarters,  and  some- 
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jtimes  at  three-eighths  per  cwt ,  and  Kentucky  at  three-eighths  and  five- 
eighths;  and,  secondly,  in  consequence  of  the  export  duty  in  Porto  Rico 
being  another  one-fourth.  The  cultivation  in  Porto  Kico  has  much  increased 
of  late,  and  we  bought  several  cargoes  this  year  at  4  for  prime,  and  3  for 
second  quality,  It  appears  planters  find  these  rales  remunerative. 

As  we  can  pay  them  in  linens  and  other  manufactures,  we  almost  give  this 
trade  the  preference  to  that  with  your  country,  whenever  we  have  a  heavy 
cash  balance  against  us. 

As  regards  stocks  of  tobacco  here,  we  find  them  larger  than  they  have 
ever  been,  and  should  set  them  down  in  all  hands  at  50,000  to  60,000  hogs- 
heads ;  of  which  about  20,090  hogsheads  common  are  held  by  speculators, 
12,747  hogsheads  in  first  hands,  and  the  balance  held  by  dealers. 

On  the  29th  of  January  the  French  government  v;ill  enter  into  contracts 
for  the  supply  of  300,000  kilograms  of  Kentucky  tobacco,  200,000  kilo- 
grams  of  Maryland,  1,880,000  kilograms  of  Virginia,  1,400,000  kilograms 
of  Kentucky,  and  2,200,000  kilograms  of  Maryland.  T^obacco,  in  this 
country,  is  a  government  monopaly,  and  these  large  quantities  are  required 
for  sale. 


From  Wilmer  and  Smith's  European  Times,  January  4,  1846. 
LIVERPOOL  ANNUAL  TOBACCO  REPORT. 

The  sales  for  the  month  amount  to  1,137  hhds.,  of  which  192  were  Vir- 
ginealeaf,  345  stemmed,  117  Kentucky  leaf,  and  483  stemmed.  Of  these, 
155  Virginia  leaf,  219  stemmed,  39  Kentucky  leaf,  and  48  stemmed,  were 
taken  for  Ireland  ;  9  Virginia  leaf  and  53  stemmed  for  Scotland ;  1  Vir- 
ginia and  33  Kentucky  leaf  for  exportation  ;  and  the  remainder,  or  27  Vir- 
ginia leaf,  73  stemmed,  45  Kentucky  leaf,  and  435  stemmed,  by  the  trade. 
The  imports,  1,743  hhds.;  the  deliveries  1,066  hhds.,  of  which  376  were  for 
home  use,  276  coastwise,  27  for  exportation,  and  387  for  Ireland,  and  there 
now  remain  in  the  warehouse  3,596  Virginia  leaf,  3,213  stemmed,  2,804 
Kentucky  leaf,  5,142  stemmed,  13  Marylands,  24  other  sorts,  and  4,530 
hhds.,  unsampled,  of  which  the  greater  proportion  is  stemmed. 

The  import  of  the  year  has  been  13,370  hhds.;  of  which  1,426  were  Vir- 
ginia leaf,  2,509  stemmed,  1,037  Kentucky  leaf,  3,855  stemmed,  13  Mary- 
lands,  and  4,530  hhds.  unsampled  ;  of  which  2,109  are  from  Virginia,  2,415 
from  New  Orleans,  and  6  from  New  York. 

The  deliveries  of  the  year  have  been  12,341  hhds.,  viz:  193  Virginia 
leaf,  288  stemmed,  332  Kentucky  leaf,  and  355  stemmed,  to  the  trad.e  ; 
234  Virginia  leaf,  974  stemmed,  143  Kentucky  leaf,  and  1,159  stemmed, 
sent  coastwise ;  269  Virginia  leaf,  51  stemmed,  1,700  Kentucky  leaf,  and 
28  stemmed,  for  exportation  ;  and  1,107  Virginia  leaf,  1,529  stemmed,  478 
Kentucky  leaf,  and  292  stemmed,  to  Ireland. 

The  sales  of  the  year  amount  to  14,424  hhds.,  against  13,045  in  1844, 
and  12.739  in  1843.  They  consisted  of  2,063  Virginia  leaf,  3,003  stemmed, 
2,902  Kentucky  leaf,  6^435  stemmed,  aud  21  Marylands;  of  which  1,263 
Virginia  leaf,  1,864  stemmed,  598  Kentucky  leaf,  and  748  stemmed,  (4,473 
hhds.)  were  taken  for  Ireland  ;  29  Virginia  leaf,  485  stemmed,  3  Kentucky 
leaf,  and  334  stemmed,  (851,)  for  Scodand ;  403  Virginia  and  1,783  Kea-^ 
tacky  leaf;  with  13  Marylands,  (2,199,)  for  exportation;  30  Virg^inia  I 
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133  stemmed,  67  Kentucky  leaf,  and  677  stemmed,  (907,)  for  re-sale ;  and; 
338  Virginia  leaf,  521  stemmed,  451  Kentucky  leafj  4,676  stemmed,  and  8 
Marylands,  (5,994  hhds.,)  by  manufacturers;  and  there  remain  for  sale 
1,220  Virginia  leaf,  2,627  stemmed,  2,170  Kentucky  leaf,  and  4,506  stem- 
med, to  which  will  have  to  be  added  4,530  hhds:  yet  to  sample. 

The  weight  of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  upon  which  duty  was  paid  in 
1843,  was  22,828,467  lbs.;  in  1844, 24,250,010  lbs  ;  and  this  year,  25,852,199 
lbs. — showing  an  increase  over  the  previous  one  of  1,602,189  lbs. 

As  appears  above,  the  sales  of  the  month,  though  not  large,  have  been, 
fair,  and  the  purchases  confined  principally  for  Ireland  and  the  home  trade  ; 
no  speculation,  and  but  little  inquiry  for  export  purposes. 

About  one-half  of  the  new,  now  sampled,  comprising  an  equal  proportion, 
of  Virginia  and  western  ;  the  former  proved,  as  expected,  much  better  than 
the  previous  import ;  the  latter  good  in  every  way,  and  both  generally  in 
fine  order  and  condition. 

In  prices  we  make  no  alteration,  the  finer  and  most  colory  descriptions 
still  commanding  extreme  rates  ;  though,  with  ordinary  and  middling, 
holders  are  much  easier  than  at  the  earlier  part  of  the  season  ;  and  unless 
some  difference  should  arise  between  this  country  and  America,  (with  a 
large  stock,  and  manufacturers  pretty  well  supplied,  as  is  the  case  at 
present,)  we  cannot  see  any  prospect  of  an  improvement  on  the  present 
quotations. 


In  London  the  stock  is 
Ireland  - 
Scotland  - 

Bristol,  Hull,  and  Newcastle 
Here 


-  27,300  hhds.  against  31,600  in  1844.- 


.  2,350 

do 

2,000 

do. 

.  1,300 

do 

1,172 

do. 

-  1,738 

do 

1,436 

do. 

-  17,302 

do 

16,273 

do. 

Virginia.  Leaf.  Stemmed, 

The  import  into  this  port  for  1843,  was  -         -         -  1,733  3,21T 
Do  do  1844,        -  -  -  1,446  3,381 

Kentucky.  Leaf.  Stemmed. 

Do.  for  1843,  was     6,085       2,687  and  10  Marylands. 

Do.      1844  2,125       5,476  and  9       do     and  4  other  sorts. 

The  stocks  on  the  continent  not  yet  ascertained,  but  large. 

JAMES  BROWN,  SON,  &  CO. 

Liverpool,  December  31,  1845. 
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COTTON. 

For  the  Southern  Cultivator. 
ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  COTTON, 

Mr.  Camak  :  Havins"  seen  the  report  of  Mr,  R.  P.  Sasnett  nnd  others, 
who  have  been  experimenting  upon  Dr.  Cloud's  plan  of  planting-  cotton, 
and  having,  in  1844,  nfiade  a  small  triaUmyselfj  and  discovering  that  mj 
result  approached  so  near  in  quantity  that  of  Mr.  R.  P.  Sasnett,  I  am  eii- 
couracred  to  report,  through  your  very  useful  periodical,  the  quantity  of  seed 
cotton  which  1  grew  per  acre.  The  land,  in  a  natural  state,  is  a  sandy' 
ridge,  had  been  cultivated  several  37ears,  and  was  consequently  somewhat 
exhausted ;  perhaps  six  or  eight  hundred  pounds  might  have  been  grown 
upon  it,  unassisted  by  manure.  In  1843  it  was  not  cultivated,  but  was 
used  as  a  pasture  for  calves.  In  February  of  last  year  I  had  the  land  bro- 
ken deep  with  a  scooter  plough ;  after  which,  I  hauled  out  my  manure  and 
laid  it  in  piles  at  suitable  distances.  On  the  2d  of  April  i  laid  ofT  the  rows 
at  the  distance  of  two  feet  and  a  half  the  narrow  way.  This  was  per- 
formed with  a  very  narrow  plough.  On  the  3d  of  April  the  rows  were  riiri 
off  the  wide  way,  four  feet,  with  a  shovel  plough,  and  the  manure  depos- 
ited in  the  check,  in  such  quantity  as  to  nearly  fill  the  shovei-furrow  at 
each  hill  ;  after  which  the  bedding  or  ridging-  was  performed  the  wide  way 
with  a  very  simple  kind  of  turn  plough,  leaving  enough  of  the  middles  im- 
ploughed  to  retain  the  small  scooter  marks  as  guides  in  planting.  On  the 
4th  of  April  the  ridges' were  opened  with  a  small  scooter"  and  light  stock, 
the  seed  rubbed  in  leached  ashes,  and  a  few  dropped  in  each  hill  and  cov- 
ered with  the  feet.  The  ground  being  dry  at  this  period,  the  seed  did  not 
vegetate  till  after  the  fall  of  a  shower,  which  was  15th  of  April.  After  the 
rain  the  middies  v/ere  turned  out.  As  soon  as  the  cotton  was  up  it  was  hoed, 
leaving  three  or  four  stalks  in  a  hill.  The  second  working  was  performed 
by  running  a  small  plough  round  the  cotton,  and  leaving  the  middles  «n- 
ploughed,  and  hoeing  out,  leaving  two  stalks  in  each  hill.  In  June  the 
middles  were  ploughed,  and  the  cotton  hoed.  At  this  period  I  discovered 
that  the  cotton  was  not  iMclined  to  branch  properly  ;  and,  consequently,  I 
thinned  it  down  to  one  stalk  in  a  hill. 

At  this  time  the  plants  were  blooming,  and  on  many  stalks  several  bolls 
were  found.  Early  in  July  I  ploughed  and  hoed  the  ground  very  lightly; 
which  finished  the  culture.  On  tlie  IGth  July  I  topped  the  cotton  plants; 
it  branched  so  as  to  fill  up  the  row  the  wide  way,  and  produce  tv/o  thousand 
and  thirty  four  pounds  per  acre.  Had  the  thinning  been  performed  ia 
proper  time,  I  doubt  not  but  that  the  product  would  have  been  larger.  This 
fact  is  detailed  as  an  error  in  the  cultivation.  One  stalk  in  the  hill  is  enough; 
and,  if  thinned  as  soon  as  possible,  everybody  knows  that  fruit  will  be  pro- 
duced the  sooner. 

The  manure  used  was  "  compost,"  prepared  from  stables.    The  kind 
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seed  planted  was  Rio  Janeiro.  I  shall  say  something  of  this  cotton  in  my 
next. 

Yours, 

MILES  SCARBOROUGH. 

Mount  Pleasant, 

Meriwether  county April,  1845. 


From  Ike  Washington  "  Uaion"  of  March  5,  1846. 
COTTON  MANUFACTURE. 

We  are  permitted  to  copy  the  following  interesting  paper  upon  the  cot- 
ton manufacture  of  Austria,  from  letters  addressed  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents  by  Charles  L.  Fleischmann,  esq.,  late  of  the  Patent  Office,  now 
traveling  in  Europe.  It  is  extracted  from  letters  dated  Vienna,  Austria, 
January  15,  1846." 

Austrian  cctton  manufactures^  <^c. 

The  manufacture  of  ©otton  goods,  aUhough  laboring  under  a  great  many 
disadvantages  in  regard  to  perfect  machinery  and  a  less  experienced  and 
skilful  working  class,  has  developed  itself  since  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury in  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  Austrian  industry. 

In  the  year  1801  a  Baron  Kobliesky  introduced  into  Austria  the  first 
English  cotton  spinning  machines,  and  established  the  first  cotton  facto- 
ries, which  have  since  increased  to  175,  with  1,300,000  spindles.  Some  of 
these  factories  are  now  extensive  ;  as,  for  instance,  that  at  Pattendorf,  which 
has  47,000,  tind  that  of  Truman  32,000  spindles,  producing  yarn  above  the 
No.  100. 

Within  fifteen  years  the  importation  of  raw-cotton  has  increased  five- 
fold, viz :  in  the  year  1828,  it  amounted  to  65,000  cwt. ;  in  the  year  1831, 
it  was  already  double  ;  in  1836,  it  reached  207,985;  in  1837,  223,545  ;  in 
1840,  302,694  ;  in  1841,  248,121  :  and  in  1842,  321,377  cwt. 

In  the  year  1834  the  government  reduced  the  import  duty  from  3  florins 
30  kreutzers  to  1  florin  40  kreutzers  per  cwt.,  in  order  to  encourage  this 
important  branch. 

The  above  stated  numbers  of  spindles  produce  3^early  214,896  cwt.  of 
yarn  and  thread  of  the  following  numbers  :  from  1  to  30,  12,613,074 ;  of 
32  to  60,  8,313,327  ;  of  62  to  100,  283,398  ;  above  100,  17,410,  and  thread, 
262,410;  in  all,  21,489,619. 

In  the  early  stage  of  the  development  of  this  branch  of  industry,  the  im- 
portation of  yarn  to  No.  50  was  entirely  prohibited,  but  afterwards  admitted 
under  a  duty  from  30  to  81  florins,  according  to  the  degree  of  fineness  of 
the  article  ;  in  the  year  1833  it  was  reduced  to  20  florins  ;  and  in  March, 
1845,  to  10  florins,  or  about  $5  per  cwt. 

This  reduced  duty  increased  the  importation  of  fine  yarns,  in  which 
Austria  cannot  compete  with  England.  In  1831,  it  was  only  6,773 ;  in 
1833,  10,670;  in  1838,  57,766  ;  and  in  1842,  61,411  cwt. 

Austria  imports  three  difierent  kinds  of  cotton— the  Macedonian,  Egyp- 
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tian,  and  American.  The  Macedonian  is  used  for  the  most  common  yarn, 
or  the  numbers  from  I  to  10  ;  the  American  for  the  numbers  from  12  to  30; 
for  the  fine  numbers  from  32  to  60,  partly  American  and  partly  Egyptian ; 
and  for  the  numbers  above  60,  the  best  Egyptian. 

The  average  price  of  the  different  kinds  of  cotton  stood,  in  1841 — Mace- 
donian, 32  florins  ;  Egyptian,  4S  florins:  and  American,  37^j  florins,  per 
cwt. 

The  price  of  Egyptian  or  Maco  cotton  has,  since  1841,  diminished  ia 
price,  and  in  1844"it  could  be  bought  for  27  florins  per  cwt. ;  the  middle 
quality  of  American  fell  in  the  same  period  from  37|  florins  to  25  florins 
per  cwt. 

The  Egyptian  cotton  is  of  great  importance  to  Austria.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  of  su'perior  quality,  and  can  be  used  for  the  finest  numbers ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, it  employs  its  vessels  in  commerce  with  Egypt  for  the  transportation. 

The  whole  amount  of  imported  cotton  can  be  estimated  at  one-eighth 
Macedonian,  two-eighths  Egyptian,  and  five  eighths  American — computed 
at  a  value  of  9,860,000  florins. 

When  to  this  sum  for  raw  cotton  the  expense  of  manufacturing  into 
yarn  is  added — amounting  to  214,896  cwt.,  valued  at  5,260,000  florins — 
the  value  of  yarn  produced  in  the  Austrian  manufactories  amounts  to 
15,120,000  florins. 

The  low  rate  of  labor  has  prevented  the  g;eneral  introduction  of  power- 
looms.  Most  of  the  yarn  is  woven  into  different  goods  by  hand  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  oflicial  statements,  there  are  turned  out  5,800,000  pieces,  at 
a  value  of  20,760,000  florins. 

Great  as  the  increase  of  maniafactured  cotton  goods  appears  within  twenty 
years,  there  is  yet  room  for  a  far  greater  extension.  The  yearly  consump- 
tion of  cotton  goods  amounts  to  21^8,000  cwt.,  of  a  population  of  36,000,000, 
or  two-thirds  of  a  pound  or  six  yards  per  head  ;  which  is  considerably  less, 
when  compared  with  the  countries  of  the  German  league,  where  it  amounts 
to  two  pounds  per  head. 

The  extensive  production  of  English  cotton  yarn  stands  to  that  of  Aus- 
tria  as  1  to  12 ;  to  that  of  France  as  1  to  4;  and  to  those  of  the  German 
league  as  4  to  3.  The  iniportation  of  cotton  yarn  into  Austria,  which 
amounts  to  47,337  cwt.,  was  in  the  German  league  three  times  greater  ;  in 
France,  very  small. 


From  the  Uoion. 

COTTON  IN  INDIA. 

New  York,  September  22,  1845. 
The  Zenobia,  which  arrived  at  this  port  on  Saturday  morning  last  from 
Calcutta,  Erist  Indies,  brought,  home  oiie  of  the  American  cotton  planters, 
who,  some  five  years  since,  entered  the  service  of  the  honorable  East  India 
Company  as  a  superintendent  of  cotton  farms  in  their  extensive  experiment, 
made  to  grow  American  cotton  in  that  region,  and  to  improve  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Uiilive  cotton.  I  have  had  much  conversation  with  Mr.  T.,  who 
went  from  Mississippi  ;  and  after  having  served  the  government  for  five 
years,  the  term  of  his  engagement,  has  returned,  as  stated,  in  the  Zenobia. 
He  has  comimmicated  tome  much  valuable  and  interesting  information  ia 
relation  to  India. 
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He  estimates  that  the  experiment  has  cost  thegoverniTient  about  $500,000, 
auci  that  it  has  resulted  in  the  most  complete  and  signal  failure. 

Jo  1840  an  agent  of  the  government  came  to  the  United  States,  and  re- 
paired to  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  where  the  growing  of  cotton  has  been 
carried  to  the  g^reatest  state  of  perfection,  and  where  he  engaged  ten  Amer- 
icans who  had  been  employed  in  superintending  cotton  estates  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  Union  for  several  years.  They  were  well  recommended  by  the 
itBost  respectable  planters.  They  lef^  with  the  agent  for  India,  via  Eng- 
land, and  took  with  them  large  quantities  of  the  best  American  cotton  seed, 
agricultural  implements,  cotton-gins,  presses,  (fee. 

The  planters  were  engaged  at  an  average  salary  of  about  £300  each,  with 
an  allowance  for  subsistence  of  £100  more.  Each  entered  into  a  contract  to 
remain  in  the  service  of  the  company  five  years,  and  to  conduct  the  exper- 
iments in  such  parts  of  India  as  the  government  should  point  out.  01  the 
ten  persons  thus  engaged,  three,  afcer  the  first  year,  returned  home,  being 
paid  their  salaries  up  to  the  time  of  leaving,  but  were  left  to  bear  their  own 
expenses  home  ;  while,  according  to  the  agreement,  those  who  remained 
five  years  were  to  have  nil  their  expenses  borne  from  America  to  India,  and 
from  thence,  at  the  expiration  of  the,  service,  back  to  the  United  States. 
Seven  of  the  party  rernaiiied  to  the  end  of  their  engagement ;  one  of  whom 
is  Mr.  T.,  who  has  just  arrived  in  the  Zenobia. 

He  says,  on  reachmg  India  their  party  were  distributed  to  different  parts 
of  the  Indian  empire,  in  order  that  the  experiment  might  be  tested  in  refer- 
ence to  the  different  soils  and  varieties  of  climate  in  that  vast  empire. 

One  (Mr.  T.)  was  placed  at  Calpee,  in  the  district  of  Bundelcund.  Anoth- 
er vvas  stationed  at  Goruckpore,  under  the  Napal  hills;  another  in  Dooab  ; 
another  was  located  in  Soomapore  ;  another  at  Humeapore,  in  the  province 
of  Banda;  another  at  Raatch,  in  Bundelpore  ;  others  in  Coimbatore  and  at 
Surat,  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula. 

After  experifnenting  a  year  or  two  at  each  place  vv^ithout  a  prospect  of 
success,  they  were  changed  to  other  localities,  so  as  to  give  every  district 
10  India,  as  for  as  possible,  a  tridl.  Mr.  T.  was  changed  from  Bundelcund 
to  Eungpore,  North  India,  near  the  base  and  in  fall  view  of  the  Hmialaya 
mountains,  which  were  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Others  were  changed 
to  Bahwar,  in  the  southern  Mahratta  country. 

The  American  planter  placed  at  Raatch,  during  a  rebellion  which  com- 
menced with  the  Decoyts,  (robbers)  had  his  premises  attacked,  his  houses 
sacked  and  burnt,  barely  escaping  with  his  life  and  the  clothes  he  wore. 

In  every  part  of  India  where  the  Americans  tried  the  cultivation  of  cot- 
Jon,  and  endeavored  to  instruct  the  natives  in  the  best  mode  of  culture,  they 
most  signally  failed.  Those  who  remained  used  every  exertion  to  succeed, 
as  they  were  liberally  paid,  having  every  facility  granted  that  they  could  ask, 
with  the  expectation  of  being  handsomely  rewarded  if  they  succeeded. 

Mr.  T.  thinks  the  two  great  and  insuperable  difficulties  iti  the  way  of 
cultivating  cotton  in  India  are  attributable  to  the  two  great  extremes  of  dry 
and  wet  weatJur,  either  of  which  is  peculiarly  fatal  to  cotton.  During  the 
continuance  of  the  rainy  season,  the  cotton  plants  grow  with  unwonted 
luxuriance  and  rapidity,  to  be  as  suddenly  checked  and  cut  off  by  the  in- 
tense heat  of  the  sun  which  pours  upon  them  during  the  succeedins:  sea- 
son.  When  the  dry  weather  sets  in,  the  sun  ripens  the  bolls  prematurely, 
when  apparently  not  more  than  half  grown,  while  the  leaves  of  the  plant 
are  crisped  and  burnt  to  a  brown  color  by  the  intensity  of  the  solar  heat. 
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In  lower  Bengal  the  rainy  season  commences  late  in  May,  and  continues 
till  October.  In  central  India  tfie  rainy  season  begins  about  the  middle  of 
July,  and  lasts  till  from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  September. 

In  lower  Bengal  as  much  as  76  inches  of  rain  usually  falls  in  12  months. 
In  central  India  no  crops  can  be  anticipated  with  much  less  than  13  inches 
of  rain.  Eleven  inches  never  fails  to  result  in  a  famine,  which  is  dreadful 
in  its  effects  upon  the  natives. 

In  addition  to  the  unconquerable  difficulties  of  the  climate,  the  cotton 
plant  is  exposed  to  the  fatal  attacks  of  destructive  insects.  There  is  one 
which  lays  an  egg  in  the  flower  of  the  plant.  Before  the  boll  matures,  the 
worm  forms  within  it,  which  feeds  upon  the  green  and  tender  fibres  of  the 
cotton,  eating  out  all  the  cotton  within  the  boll  before  it  manures,  leaving 
only  a  lock  or  two  in  some  bolts,  or  pods,  while  in  others  not  a  fibre  is  left. 
In  some  parts  of  India  it  is  also  subject  to  the  attacks  of  v/hite  ants,  which 
cut  down  the  plants  while  young,  or  attack  the  young  pods  and  cut  them  off. 

All  that  the  Americans  could  do  with  their  best  exertion  only  enabled 
them  to  raise,  on  the  average,  about  ten  pounds  of  clean  cotton  to  the  acre 
from  the  best  American  cotton-seed,  and  only  seventy  pounds  of  clean  cot- 
ton to  the  acre  tVom  native  India  cotton-seed. 

Mr.  T.,  before  leaving  Mississippi  to  ^o  to  India,  superintended  a  cotton 
estate  near  Pi^odney,  in  that  State,  m  1839,  on  which  he  raised  over  nine 
hundred  pounds  of  clean  cotton  to  the  acre.  He  says  that  year  he  made  a 
fine  crop,  actually  sending  to  market  two  hundred  bales  of  good  cotton, 
averaging  four  hundred  and  fifiy  pounds  each,  from  ninety  six  acres  of 
land.    What  a  contrast  this  to  cropping  in  India  ! 

Mr.  E.,  one  of  the  American  cotton-growers  who  went  to  India,  and  was 
stationed  at  Goruckpore,  put  two  hundred  acres  in  cotton,  from  which  he 
gathered  only  two  hundred  pounds  of  clean  cotton.  The  most  those  sent  to 
Coimbatore  could  do  was  to  raise,  in  a  favorable  year,  two  hundred  pounds 
of  seed  cotton  to  the  acre — equal  to  about  fifly  pounds  of  clean  cotton. 
The  most  Mr.  T.  could  do  was  to  raise,  the  first  year,  ten  pounds  of  clean 
cotton  from  American  cotton  seed  of  the  Mexican  variety,  (the  best,)  and 
seventy  pounds  of  native  cotton,  to  the  acre.  He  says  the  American  seed 
carried  out  from  about  Rodney  (the  best  in  America)  deteriorated  every 
year  ;  the  staple  or  fibre  growing  shorter,  while  the  yield  grew  less. 

It  IS  his  firm  conviction  that  if  the  American  seed  be  planted  over  and 
over  again  in  the  same  soil,  in  India,  in  five  years  it  will  totally  cease  to 
mature  any  cotton  whatever.  He  also  says,  by  changing  it  to  other  districts, 
it  may  be  made  to  yield  something  a  few  years  longer,  but  would  ultimate- 
ly run  out. 


From  the  Southern  Cultivator,  July  4. 
AMERICAN  COTTON  IN  INDIA. 

It  appears,  from  a  report  of  the  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce,  that  the 
experiments  in  growing  American  cotton  in  India  have  not  been  entirely 
unsuccessful,  particularly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hyderabad,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Captain  Meadows  Taylor.  Thefollqwing  is  an  extract 
from  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Bombay  Chamber : 

"  Your  committee  place  in  the  appendix  to  the  present  report  the  letters 
of  Captain  Taylor  relative  to  the  samples,  which  give  a  very  favorabla 
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account  of  the  progress  making  in  the  culture  of  New  Orleans,  Sea  island', 
and  Bourbon  cottons.  It  is  gratifying  to  perceive  that  the  native  grow- 
ers are  engaging  actively  in  the  cultivation  of  these  varieties,  and  thaty 
instead  of .  being  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  make  the  smallest  experi- 
ment— as  has  too  often  been  the  case  before  in  other  localities — they  evince 
the  greatest  eagerness  to  obtain  seed  for  sowing.  The  crops  of  Bourbon 
and  Sea  island  on  the  bank  of  the  Karishna  are  described  as  most  luxu- 
riant, and  the  success  of  the  New  Orleans  appears  to  be  beyond  a  doubt. 
Captain  Taylor  states  that  he  has  given  directions  for  the  whole  of  the 
cotton  grown  from  the  seed  furnished  to  be  collected  and  sent  to  Sholapore ; 
and  he  adds  that  he  purposes  afterwards  forwarding  it  to  Bombay,  in  order 
to  ascertain  its  value  in  our  market.  Your  committee  trust  that  the  time  is 
drawing  nigh  when  we  shall  be  able  to  calculate  on  a  regular  supply  of 
such  cotton.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  fetch  a  good  price 
here  for  shipment  to  the  home  markets,  and  that  it  would  amply  remu- 
nerate both  grower  and  dealer." 


From  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  August  30,  1845. 

CULTIVATION  OF  COTTON  IN  INDIA. 

In  resuming  the  subject  of  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  India,  I  must  re- 
quest your  attention  to  an  error  which  has  crept  into  my  communication. 
1  had  stated  that  the  American  species — that  is,  gossypium  peruvianumand 
G.  Barbadense — though  long  introduced  into  India,  still  retain  their  dis- 
tinctive characters.  I  then  mentioned  some  corroborative  facts,  and  con- 
cluded by  stating  that  these  facts  show  "  persistence''  of  character,  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  Indian  species.  Your  printers  have  made  me  say  "per- 
verseness"  of  character,  which  is  a  manifest  contradiction  to  what  was  be- 
fore said.  I  am  glad,  however,  of  recalling  attention  to  this'  part  of  the 
subject,  hoping  that  some  of  your  correspondents  may  say  something  re- 
specting the  influence  of  different  species  of  the  same  genus  in  hybridizing 
each  other  when  grown  in  large  quantities  in  the  same  open  country.  1 
have  said  on  each  other,  because,  if  the  Indian  species,  from  their  vicinity^ 
deteriorate  the  American  species,  these,  on  the  contrary,  ought  to  have  some 
influence  in  improving  the  species  indigenous  to  India.  Some,  indeed,  are 
disposed  to  look  with  hope  in  this  direction.  Dr.  Burn,  indeed,  in  the  very 
last  letter,  dated  in  May,  which  1  received  from  him,  says  :  I  am  full  of 
hope  that  something  good  may  be  obtained  by  crossing  the  foreign  with  owr 
native  cottons."  In  the  meantime,  however,  he  has  made  an  experiment 
in  crossing:  the  two  Indian  species  with  each  other.  Of  these,  G.  arboreura, 
as  its  name  indicates,  grows  to  a  tree — bears  comparatively  little  cotton  ;  but 
this  little  is  of  a  fine  silky  nature,  and  comparatively  long  in  staple  ;  the  other 
species,  G.  herbaceura,  which  ought  rather  to  be  called  G.  indicum,  as  it 
will  grow  into  a  shrub,  though  only  herbnceous  in  the  south  of  Europe,  is 
the  source  of  the  different  cultivated  varieties  of  cotton  in  different  parts 
of  India,  some  of  which  are  of  very  exceMent  quality,  as  1  hope  afterwards 
to  show.  I  give  the  results  of  Dr.  Burn's  experiment  in  his  own  words, 
which  were  communicated  in  a  letter  to  Col.  Sykes,  and  which  has  been 
lithographed  at  the  India  House,  and  cf  which  1  send  you  a  copy,  with 
colored  drawings  of  the  plants  : 
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"  The  plant  from  which  this  is  a  specimen  was  sown  at  the  beginning  of 
the  monsoon,  in  July,  1844,  along  with  other  plants  of  the  G.  arboreum.  It 
grew  np  and  ripened  its  produce  ;  but  it  differed  from  them  in  habit  con- 
siderably. They  grow  and  blossom  all  the  season,  from  November,  until 
checked  by  the  heat  in  April.  It  blossomed  and  yielded  all  its  produce  in 
the  space  of  two  months,  as  the  G.  h.  does,  and  it  was  free  from  the  chief 
fault  of  the  G.  a.,  viz:  that  of  yielding  too  small  a  quantity  of  produce. 
In  short,  it  had  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  good  qualities  of  the  parent  plants. 
The  plant  grew  to  the  height  of  six  feet,  and  the  lower  lateral  branches, 
four  in  number,  were  two  feet  in  length  each  ;  the  remaining  ones  being 
shorter  gradually  up  to  the  top  of  the  plant.  The  number  of  blossoms  was 
60  ;  but  only  about  50  remained  to  yield  produce  ;  the  others  falling  off. 
The  color  of  the  stem  and  other  parts  was  greener,  like  the  G.  h.,  and  not 
so  black  or  dark  colored  as  the  G.  a.  The  whole  plant  was  also  more  hairy 
than  the  G.  a.,  and  resembled  in  this  respect  G.  h,,  the  most  hirsute  of  all 
the  varieties  of  the  genus  gossypium.  The  color  of  the  blossoms  was 
chiefly  red,  but  at  the  roots  of  the  petals  the  yellow  color  of  the  G.  h.  flow- 
ers was  vivid,  and  more  distinct  than  is  shown  by  the  dried  specimen.  The 
produce  from  the  50  bolls  weighed  equal  to  four  rupees  and  three-quarters, 
or  855  troy  grains  ;  and  for  the  sake  of  comparison  in  results,  an  equal 
weight  of  produce  from  G.  a.  was  examined  at  the  time  along  with  that  of 
the  cross  plant.    The  results  were  as  follows  i 

Cross-plant  v/ool,  grains    -  -  -  -  239  r=:  28  percent, 

seed,  grains     -  607^  =71  " 

loss  and  dust,  grains   -  -  -     8^  =    I  " 


855  100 


-  191  i  =z  22J  per  cent. 

-  658  =  77 

-  5|=    Of  " 


855  100 


"  This  shows  clearly  that  improvement  as  to  quantity  of  wool  has  beea 
one  result  of  the  crossing.  28  per  cent,  is,  I  believe,  equal  to  the  yield  of  the 
best  INew  Orleans  produce  in  America  ;  and,  in  this  instance,  the  quality  of 
the  wool,  in  my  opinion, is  quite  equal  to  the  best*  New  Orleans  to  be  found  in 
the  English  markets.  It  is  superior  to  the  best  Broach  or  "  Surats."  One 
fact,  however,  should  be  noticed — the  yield  of  the  G.  h.  here,  on  fallow  land, 
is  commonly  33  per  cent.  The  G.  a.  and  G.  h.  are  eminently  suited  to 
the  climate  here,  which  none  of  the  foreign  varieties  are.  A  knovvledjre  of 
the  climate,  as  to  distribution  of  moisture,  is  the  grand  desideratum  in  India 
for  successful  cotton  culture.  The  average  fall  of  rain  at  Broach,  for 
1843  and  1844,  was  38  inches — 31f  per  cent.  The  average  of  Bombay,  as 
given,!  believe,  by  Mr.  Noton,  is  76|  inches;  showing  an  excess  over 
Broach  of  38.181  or  double  in  amount.  Now,  the  two  last  seasons  at 
Broach  are  considered  to  be  above  the  avera2:e  fail,  and  too  much  for  suc- 
cessful cotton  crops.    Cotton  cannot  be  raised  near  Bombay;  and  if  at 


G.  arboreum  wool,  grains  - 
seed,  grains  - 
loss  and  dirt,  grains  - 


*A  sample  parcel  is  sent  along  wiih  this  by  same  post. 
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Broach  the  fall  of  rain  was  anything  like  that  at  Bombay,  it  is  clear  no 
cotton  bushes  could  grow  ;  they  would  be  rotted  by  the  excess  of  moisture, 
as  they  have  been  in  all  low  places  during  the  past  two  seasons.  These 
latter  remarks  apply  chiefly  to  G.  h.  and  G.  a.,  for  each  variety  of  cotton 
plant  varies  much  in  habit.  Crossing  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  hkely 
mode  of  obtaining  a  better  and  more  productive  kind  of  plant  than  is  at 
present  cultivated  in  India.  Witness  the  varieties  of  the  potato  thus  ac- 
quired :  of  the  Hopetoun  oat,  now  so  universally  esteemed  in  the  Lothians. 
Use  the  pollen  of  some  of  the  fine  foreign  cottons  to  impregnate  the  blos- 
soms of  the  hardy,  and  suited  to  climate,  (G.  a.,)  and  is  it  too  much  to  ex- 
pect to  permanently  improve  upon  it?  In  the  case  now  under  notice,  I  am 
perliBctly  satisfied  of  the  success  so  far  ;  but  will  the  produce  from  the  seed 
of  any  plant  retain  the  improvement  ?  We  must  try  and  see  the  results 
next  season.  If  an  acre  of  land  were  planted  with  7,000  plants — Hot  too 
many — and  they  yielded  at  the  rate  above  stated,  or  take  it  only  at  grains, - 
720  each  plant,  then  the  wool  would  amount  to  201  lbs. ;  and  at  Ad.  per  lb., 
or  6  lbs.  per  rupee,  its  value  would  be  34  rupees,  a  sum  one-third  of  which 
would  be  ample  to  cover  the  expenses  of  cultivation,  if  judiciously  gone 
about. 

"  The  number  of  seeds  from  855  grains  of  produce  was — 

Oross-plant      -  676  good.     G.  a.  762  good.    Difference  in  number,  62. 
27  bad.  3  bad. 
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'^A.  BURN. 

"Broach,  January  25,  1845. 

P.  S. — It  is  clear  the  cause  of  the  partial  success  attending  the  experi- 
ments in  cultivation  of  the  American  cotton  plant,  both  at  Coimhatore  and 
Dahwar,  depends  on  the  moisture  of  both  monsoons  affecting  the  atmos- 
phere of  those  two  places,  on  different  sides  of  the  Gats,  with  a  degree  of 
moisture,  the  continuance  of  v/hich  is  sufficient  to  admit  of  the  growth  and 
maturaticti  of  the  produce.    The  pass  in  the  Gats  at  P.  admits  of  this. 

"  A.  B." 

I  sent  Colonel  Sykes  a  specimen  of  a  hybrid  cotton  plant,  raised  here.  1 
am  full  of  hope  that  something  good  may  be  obtained  by  crossing  the  for- 
eign  with  our  native  cottons.    What  think  3^ou  ? 

Dr.  Burn,  commenting  on  this  result,  says  :  "  Crossing  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  very  likely  mode  of  obtaining  a  better  and  more  productive  kind  of 
plant  than  is  at  present  cultivated  m  India.  In  the  case  now  under  notice. 
I  am  perfecdy  satisfied  of  the  success  so  fnr ;  but  will  the  produce  from  the 
seed  of  any  plant  retain  the  improvement?"  I  must  conclude  with  asking, 
what  do  you,  and  what  do  your  correspondents  say  to  the  course  of  ex- 
periment, and  to  its  probable  results  ? 

J.  F.  R. 


GROWTH  OF  COTTON  IN  INDIA. 

Three  years  ago  I  addressed  the  subjoined  letter  to  a  gentleman  in  Liv- 
<!rpool,  connected  with  the  trade  to  South  America,  and  he  forv/arded  a 
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copy  of  it  to  his  parliiers  in  Peru,  who  did  me  the  honor  to  translate  it  into 
Spanish,  and  circulate  it  among  the  planters  there  ;  but  witfi  what  effect,  I 
know  not.  ]Novv,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  as  applicable  to  India  as  Peru ; 
and  it  every  year  becomes  more  evident  how  vitally  important  n  is  for  us 
to  endeavor  to  <T;row  that  indispensable  article,  cotton,  in  our  own  colonies, 
rather  than  continue  dependant  on  the  United  States  for  our  supplies ;  as  a 
war  of  two  years'  duration,  or  even  a  serious  outbreak  among  the  nejjroes, 
(which  is  very  likely  to  occur  if  we  have  a  war  with  the  States.)  might  set 
fast  all  our  mills,  and  deprive  our  work-people  of  bread. 

I  ana  aware  that  many  experiments,  having  for  their  object  the  growth  of  a 
better  qnaiity  of  cotton,  have  failed  ;  indeed,  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1S28, 1 
sent  seed  of  many  varieties  to  Calcutta,  where  they  were  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  Florticultural  Society  ;  but  I  heard  no  more  of  them,  and  it  did  not 
then  occur  to  me  that  the  failure  of  all  attempts  to  grow  good  cotton  would 
be  probable,  from  the  overv/helming  preponderance  of  the  native  cotton, 
planted  is  the  same  vicinity.  The  growing  of  better  kinds  of  cotton  may 
have  been  attempted  in  India,  with  the  precautions  sugo;ested  to  the  Peru- 
vians ;  but  if  it  has,  I  have  never  heard  of  it ;  and  I  am  convinced  if  suc- 
cess is  to  be  obtained  at  all,  it  must  be  sought  for  in  that  direction. 

T.  G. 

The  following  is  the  letter  above  alluded  to  : 
I  have  for  some  time  intended  to  call  your  attention  to  the  importance 
of  attempting  to  grow  fine  cotton  in  Peru.  We  have  been,  as  you  are 
aware,  consumers  of  Peruvian  cotton  to  some  extent  for  the  last  six  or 
eight  months,  and,  from  the  observations  I  have  made  on  it  during  that 
time,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  possesses  many  excellencies.  It 
is  long  enough,  (almost  too  long,)  very  sound  in  staple,  and,  when  well 
managed,  of  a  very  good  color  ;  its  defects  are  coarseness  and  harshness 
of  staple  ;  aiid  if  these  could  be  removed,  I  do  not  see  what  is  to  prevent 
its  rivalling  the  Egyptian  and  Sea  island  cottons,  any  considerable  approx- 
imation to  v/hicli  would  very  materially  enhance  its  value  ;  seeing  that  the 
highest  quotation  for  Sea  islands  was  last  week  30d,  whilst  the  highest  for 
Peruvian  was  no  more  than  6^d.  With  the  view  of  improving  the  quality 
of  cotton  in  Peru,  I  would  strongly  recomm^end  you  to  send  seeds  of  various 
kinds,  packed  in  air-tight  boxes,  particularly  Sea  island  and  Egyptian, 
which  some  of  the  cotton  brokers  would  easily  procure  from  the  spinners 
using  these  descriptions  ;  and,  judging-  from  what  I  hear  of  the  climate  of 
both  countries,  I  should  think  the  Egyptian  would  go  to  a  very  similar 
atmosphere  and  mode  of  cultivation  to  that  where  it  has  been  raised,  which 
would  be  very  likely  to  render  it  much  more  easily  acclimated,  and  of 
c:)nrse  make  it  much  more  likely  to  succeed  than  a  sort  of  cotton  which 
had  been  grov/n  under  dissimilar  circumstances  of  soil,  climate,  and  mode 
of  cultivation. 

These  seeds,  v/hen  sown,  ought  (with  the  exceptions  hereafter  to  be 
mentioned)  to  be  planted  at  such  a  distance  from  all  other  cottons  as  to 
render  it  very  unlikely  for  the  wind  or  insects  to  carry  the  pollen  from  the 
♦flowers  of  one  kind  to  those  of  another;  for,  without  this  precaution,  such 
is  the  tendency  in  many  genera  of  plants  to  hybridize  or  cross  breed  with 
each  other,  (and  I  believe,  from  what  I  have  heard,  that  there  is  this  ten- 
dency in  the  different  varieties  of  cotton,)  that,  however  good  the  quality  in 
the  first  instance,  they  would  all  revert  to  the  old  variety  in  a  season  or 
two,  in  consequence  of  the  great  preponderance  of  that  variety  over  any 
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newly  iHtroduced  ones.  So  much  are  the  growers  of  turnip  seed,  for  sale- 
in  England,  aware  of  the  importance  of  attending  to  thiS;  that  the  greatest 
precautions  are  taken  to  remove  all  cruciform  plants  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  field,  whilst  their  turnips  are  in  flower,  as  there  is  such  a  tendency  in 
them  all  to  hybridize  that  the  quality  of  the  seed  is  often  injured  by  the 
wild  mustard  (sinapis  arvensis)  springing  up  in  the  same  or  adjoining 
fields  ;  whilst  by  carefully  selecting,  on"  the  other  hand,  the  best  bulbs  for 
seed,  and  by  judiciously  crossing  one  variety  with  another,  new  sorts  are 
obtained,  combining  the  excellencies  of  both.  This  leads  me  to  observe, 
that  probably  seed  of  foreign  varieties  of  cotton  may  not  thrive  well  in  the 
first  instance  ;  and  I  would  therefore  very  strongly  recommend  the  gentle- 
man who  makes  the  experiment  carefully  to  select  seed  from  the  plants  on 
his  estate  which  he  sees  are  producing  the  best  and  finest  cotton,  and  sow 
them  in  contact  with  a  few  seeds  of  each  of  the  sorts  you  may  send  out  to 
him,  carefully  removing  them  in  every  instance,  as  far  as  is  practicable, 
from  the  vicinity  of  all  other  cotton  ;  and  then  again  sowing  the  seed  which 
is  obtained  from  these  experiments,  and  carefully  examining  the  cotton 
growing  upon  each  of  them.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  some  of  the 
plants  will  be  varieties  partaking  of  the  character  of  both  the  parent  kinds  j. 
and  by  selecting  the  best  of  these,  and  sowing  them  alone,  (still  at  a  distance 
from  all  other  cotton,)  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  much  benefit  will  be 
derived"  by  the  persevering  and  skilful  cultivator.  I  have  heard  it  stated 
that  the  origin  of  the  Sea  island  cotton  is  to  be  traced  to  something  of  tfee 
kind.  An  observing  and  experimental  planter,  by  carefully  examining  his 
plants,  and  sowing  seed  always  from  those  alone  which  produced  the  largest 
and  finest  cotton,  at  last  arrived  at  that  excellent  quality  known  by  that 
name.  Look  again  at  what  has  been  done  in  Egypt,  by  the  introduction  of 
seeds  of  better  cotton  ;  and  there  this  improved  variety  has  by  no  means 
had  a  fdir  chance  of  showing  what  it  is  capable  of  becoming,  inasmuch  as 
the  wretched  cultivator  has  not  the  slightest  inducement  to  improve  its 
quality.  He  gets  no  more  per  pound  for  the  finest  and  cleanest  cotton  than 
he  does  for  the  coarsest  and  dirtiest,  and  therefore  it  is  not  very  likely  to 
improve  under  his  care.  But  with  all  this  neglect  and  want  of  manage- 
ment, we  can  see,  by  what  it  is,  what  it  would  most  probably  become  in  the 
hands  of  an  enterprising  and  skilful  man,  who  knew  that  every  improve- 
ment he  made  in  its  quality  would  be  to  his  own  advantage.  Assuming 
that  our  Peruvian  friends  Vv'ould  so  far  improve  the  quality  of  their  cottons 
as  to  double  its  value  in  this  market,  (and  I  do  not  think  myself  too  sefti- 
guine  in  expecting  even  more  than  this,)  with  very  little  extra  labor,  nearly 
all  the  additional  price  would  be  profit. 

"  But  supposing  that  even  cross-fertilizing,  or  hybridizing,  as  the  horti- 
culturists call  it,  does  not  frequently  naturally  occur  in  coUon  plants,  we 
all  know  that  it  is  very  easy  to  effect  it  artificially,  by  prematurely  un- 
folding the  petals,  and  with  fine  scissors  cutting  away  all  the  stamens  before 
impregnation  takes  place.  This  requires  to  be  carefully  done,  so  as  not  ta 
injure  the  petals,  and  they  will  then  close  again  of  themselves  ;  and  v/hen 
they  expand  naturally,  then  impregnate  the  stio:ma  of  the  flower  with  the 
pollen  of  the  kind  you  want  to  cross  with.  We  owe  many  of  our  finest 
varieties  of  fruit  to  this  practice.  The  late  Mr.  Andrew  Knight,  in  par- 
ticular, was  very  successful  in  raising  new  kinds  in  this  way.  And  it 
appears  to  me,  from  the  experiment  I  have  made,  that  the  more  frequently 
this  cross  breeding  takes  place,  the  more  easy  (within  certain  limits)  it  is 
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to  extend  it,  until  cultivation  has  so  completely  chancred  the  character  of 
the  plant  that  it  bears  very  little  resemblance  to  its  original  stock.  There 
is  nothino^  growing  wild  like  our  cabbages,  turnips,  and  cauliflov/ers,  nor 
even  like  our  carrots,  celery,  and  asparagus.  'Where  are  thQ  originals  of 
our  wheat,  barley,  rye,  beanos,  and  peas?  Many  of  these  appear  to  be  so 
completely  transformed  by  cultivation,  that  we  do  not  know  where  to  look 
for  the  original  slocks  from  which  they  have  sprung, 

"THOMAS  GARNETT." 


From  the  Southwestern  Farmer. 
MR.  HAMMOND'S  REPORT. 

We  give,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  notice,  the  report  of  a  committee  of 
which  our  friend,  J.  H.  Hammond,  was  chairman.  We  congratulate  him 
on  the  knowledge  of  farming  that  he  displays.  We  see  how  readily  the  edu- 
cated and  intelligent  can  leain  the  business  of  farming.  But  a  short  time 
since,  our  old  school  mate  was  up  to  his  eyes  in  politics  :  he  now  retires  to 
the  field,  there  to  live  a  quiet,  peaceable  life.  We  rejoice  at  it,  and  can  but 
repeat  the  remark  we  made  to  him  before  he  was  elected  governor  :  "  You 
are  wrono^ — you  have  no  business  in  that  sphere — seek  your  ease  aud  peace 
— it  suits  you  better,  and  will  give  you  satisfaction."  Hisaaswer  was  then, 
as  his  works  answer  now  :  "  I  will  do  so  as  early  as  the  force  of  circum- 
stances will  permit or  to  this  purport  were  both. 

We  again  congratulate  him,  and  also  our  country,  in  the  success  of  our 
friend.  We  also  press  on  all  agriculturists  any  article  from  the  pen  of 
Hammond  ;  he  will,  we  feel  assured,  give  all  matters  that  he  writes  on  his 
minute  and  particular  attention.  We  have  known  him  from  both  of  our 
boyhoods,  and  know  him  to  be  talented  and  observing ;  and,  more  than  all, 
when  he  does  apply  himself,  it  is  an  application  deserving  and  insuring 
success. 

As  we  are  his  senior  in  planting  the  cotton,  especially  in  personal  atten- 
tion to  it,  we  beg  to  give  him  a  hint  or  two.  We  may  err  in  our  notions ; 
and  why  we  say  so,  is,  that  we  differ  so  materially  from  so  large  a  number 
of  farmers.  We  think  that  very  early  planting  is  disadvantageous.  And  to 
define  early  planting :  We  think  the  last  week  in  March  is  early  enough 
at  any  time,  even  for  this  year,  when  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  the  fruit 
trees  were  quite  green  at  that  time  ;  to  plant  as  early  as  the  15th  or  20th 
of  March  is  "  very  early."  We  generally  judge  it  to  be  time  to  plant  corn 
when  the  "  leaf  of  the  oak  is  as  large  as  the  squirrel's  ear  many  of  our 
planters  have  planted  cotton  as  early.  We  think  cotton  planted  from  the 
1st  to  the  10th  of  April  is  early  enough  f^r  old  land,  and  have  known, 
by  several  crops,  that  the  later  planting — say  the  10th — was  considerably 
better  than  the  early ;  we  know  this  not  only  by  our  own  weights  and 
measures,  but  also  by  others. 

We  would  make  an  exception  to  early  planting.  New  ground  and  rich 
fresh  land  has  such  a  tendency  to  make  weed,  that  it  is  necessary  to  plant 
as  early  as  a  stand  can  be  had — so  all  think ;  we  would  not  object,  but 
think  that  judicious  culture  would  make  a  different  result.  We  would  act 
precisely  as  with  the  tree  that  produced  wood  instead  of  fruit— amputate 
the  roots.    We  think  that  if  the  laud  has  been  broken  up  very  early,  and 
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left  to  be  consolidated  by  rains,  then  planted  about  the  5th  to  the  10th  of 
April,  thinned  out  as  early  as  it  was  up,  cultivated  deep  and  late,  the 
stalks  would  set  the  fruit  and  ripen  in  time.  Do  we  not  thus  with  fruit 
trees,  Irish  potato,  and  sv^eet  potato — the  latter,  too,  by  either  cutting  oft 
tops,  or  feeding  with  calves?  And  why  not  a  similar  practice  with  the 
cotton  plant  7 

The  cotton  plant  is  a  very  tender  plant  if  treated  as  it  was  some  ten  or 
fifteen  years  since — some  three  to  six  bushels  of  seed  sown  per  acre,  and 
it  not  thinned  out  until  third  leaf  had  appeared.  It  has  been  raised  in  a 
hot-bed,  and  no  wonder  it  be  tender ;  but  if  sown  thinly,  and  then  thinned 
out  to  single  stalks,  we  think  it  a  hardy  plant.  There  is  no  use  in  trying 
the  hardihood  of  the  plant — it  is  unlike  corn.  It  has  a  tap  root,  grows  in 
dry  weather,  and  unless  the  land  has  not  been  properly  prepared,  or  re- 
markably dry,  it  will  improve  by  hot  or  dry  weather  ;  but  corn  havitig  su- 
perficial roots,  should  be  planted  early  as  possible,  that  it  moy  ripen  before 
the  drought  sets  in.  If  cotton  will  make  1,000  pounds  per  acre  when  planted 
late  in  May,  there  can  be  no  fears  to  plant  10th  April.  The  farmer  can  place 
his  land  in  excellent  order — have  his  corn  cleaned  handsomely  ;  and  when, 
cotton  is  up,  he  can  push  it  to  the  utmost.  We  request  our  friend  H.  to 
-  plant  one  acre  of  cotton,  even  now,  after  his  seeing  this,  on  a  piece  of  well 
ploughed  land,  in  the  same  field  that  he  has  now  even  scraped  over.  Just 
open  out  farrows  where  the  cotton  now  stands,  which  will  destroy  the  cot- 
ton that  has  been  scraped.  Our  impression  is,  that  the  difference  will  be 
very  slight,  and,  if  adopted  generally,  would  give  considerable  time  to  ma- 
nure, plough,  and  improve,  instead  of  giving  cotton  the  additional  working 
necessary.  The  land  that  we  have  known  planted  late  would  not,  average 
seasons,  make  anything  like  one-third  more  by  early  planting;  and  if  the 
extra  labor  was  applied  to  improving  it,  we  doubt  if  it  would  yield  as  much. 
Understand,  we  do  not  advocate  either  late  or  early  planting— that  is,  after 
the  25th  of  April  or  before  the  1st ;  and  only  wish  to  show  there  is  not  so 
vast  difference  between  planting  1st  April  and  1st  xMay.  What  v/ould  be 
the  gain  to  any  farm  by  this  extra  month's  work  ?  P. 


REPORT    OF   THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    BARNWELL  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  ON  THE  CULTURE  OP  COTTON. 

The  ground  cannot  be  too  well  prepared  for  cotton. — If  it  has  rested  one 
year  it  should  be  brokt^n  flush,  as  early  in  the  previous  fall  as  possible,  and 
headed  just  before  planting.  If  it  has  rested  two  years  or  been  planted  the 
preceding  year,  let  it  be  listed  as  early  as  it  can  be  done,  and  two  furrows 
thrown  upon  the  list.  Immediately  upon  planting,  let  two  more  furrows  be 
thrown  up,  and  the  balk  broken  out  completely.  The  common  method  of 
running  three  furrows,  and  planting  on  it,  throws  the  winter's  portion  of 
the  crop  work  upon  the  laborer  during  crop  time,  and  is  inexcusable,  unless 
heavy  clearings  are  absolutely  required.  The  reason  for  not  listing  after 
one  year's  rest  is,  that  the  vegetation  matter  will  be  too  abundant,  and  tec 
coarse  to  form  a  substratum  t®  receive  the  tap  root. 

Cotton  should  be  planted  early. — It  may  increase  the  difficulty  of  getting 
a  stand,  and  give  the  plaat,  for  a  long  time,  a  puny  appearance,  but  every 
stalk  of  cotton  planted  in  March,  or  first  week  in  April,  that  survives,  may 
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be  readily  distinguished  in  any  field  that  has  been  replanted  later.  It  bears 
more,  and  earlier,  and  stands  all  the  vicissitudes  of  June,  July,  and  August 
better.  There  are  several  methods  of  planting.  Your  committee  recom- 
mend planting  in  spots  regularly  measured  by  the  dibble.  It  is  somewhat 
tedious,  though  less  so  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  certainly  does  not 
take  as  much  time  as  both  to  drill  and  chop  out ;  nor  is  time  so  valuable  at 
that  period  as  when  the  latter  operation  is  required,  while  a  better  and  more 
regular  stand  may  be  secured.  There  is  no  land,  or  but  little,  in  our  dis- 
trict, in  which  cotton  rows  should  be  over  three  feet  apart,  or  the  cotton 
further  than  fourteen  inches  in  the  drill,  one  plant  in  a  place.  To  make  a 
large  crop  there  must  be  an  abundant  supply  of  stalks.  When  the  weather 
is  too  wet  to  plant,  time  may  be  often  saved  by  dropping  the  seed,  but  not 
covering  until  the  ground  is  drier,  if,  however,  it  cannot  be  covered  in 
three  or  four  days,  it  is  time  lost,  for  it  must  be  replanted.  Always  cover 
lightly,  under  any  circumstances  ;  and  always  plant  on  something  of  a  bed, 
in  any  land.  Its  keeps  cotton  drier,  and  affords  more  air  when  it  is  young  ; 
it  enables  you  to  get  at  it  in  working.  By  increasing  the  surface,  it  absorbs 
more  moisture  if  it  is  too  dry,  and  gives  out  more  if  it  is  too  wet ;  and,  in 
both  cases,  gives  you  the  advantage  of  a  vertical  sun  on  the  tap-root,  which 
hastens  the  maturity  of  the  bolls — a  vast  desideratum  in  our  climate.  On 
this  account  the  bed  can  hardly  be  drawn  too  high  at  the  list  hoeing  in  any 
season. 

In  cultivating  coito?ij  whether  with  the  plough  or  hoe,  the  chief  object  is 
to  keep  down  the  grass,  which  is  its  greatest  antagonist,  bringing  all,  or 
almost  all  other  evils  in  its  train.  It  is  not  so  essential,  in  the  opinion  of 
your  committee,  to  keep  the  ground  stirred,  as  is  generally  supposed, and  by 
no  means  requisite  to  stir  it  deep — at  all  events  not  to  our  light  soil.  If  it 
be  well  prepared,  deep  ploughing  is  not  only  unnecessary  for  any  of  our 
crops,  but  often  highly  injurious  to  them,  while  it  rapidly  exhausts  the  land 
by  turning  it  up  fresh  under  a  burning  sun.  Much  unnecessary  pains  is 
usually  taken  and  time  lost  to  work  the  plant  in  a  particular  v/ay,  under 
the  supposition  that  it  is  a  peculiarly  delicate  one.  If  it  survives  its  infancy, 
few  plants  are  hardier.  It  is  often  found  to  reach  maturity  in  the  alleys^ 
where  the  mules  walk  with  the  ploughs  following,  and  the  laborer  tramps 
backwards  and  forwards.  Sonaetimes  it  will  bear  fruit  in  turn  rows  used 
frequently  for  wagons,  while  it  really  seems  to  derive  benefit  from  being 
bitten  down  almost  to  the  ground  by  the  animals  ;  it  will  bear  almost  any 
usage  better  than  it  will  that  mortal  enemy,  grass. 

The  most  critical  operation  in  working  cotton  is  thinning.  It  should  be 
done  with  great  care,  and,  if  early,  with  the  hand.  In  a  dry  year,  it  cannot 
be  done  too  early  after  the  plant  is  up.  In  a  wet  one,  it  may  be  profitably 
delayed  until  it  has  begun  to  form,  or  later  even.  On  the  experience,  ob- 
servation, and  judgment  of  the  planter,  in  this  matter,  everything  depends^, 
as  each  year  brings  its  own  rules  with  it.  Where  circumstances  are  favor- 
able, early  thinning  is  of  course  the  best.  Some  planters  always  top  their 
cotton ;  others  never  do.  Your  committee  are  of  ©pinion  that  it  seldom 
or  never  does  harm  to  do  so ;  but  whether  it  is  worth  the  trouble  is  a 
doubtful  question.  Those  who  have  no  clearing  or  other  important  em- 
ploy for  their  bands,  would  lose  nothing  by  devoting  three  or  four  days 
to  this  operation  early  in  August  Those  pressed  for  time  might  gain  by 
omitting  it. 

Too  much  pains  cannot  be  taken  in  preparing  cotton  for  market^  for  they 
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are  all  well  remunerated  by  the  additional  price.  The  first  thing  to  be  at- 
tended  to  is  to  have  it  gathered  free  of  trash.  With  a  little  care,  wonders 
can  be  effected  in  this  way,  and  hands  with  a  short  training  will  pick  al- 
most if  not  quite  as  much  without  trash  as  with  it.  It  should  never  be 
gathered  when  wet.  And  here  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark,  that 
one  of  the  very  best  sanitary  rules  of  a  plantation  is,  never  before  frost  to 
send  out  your  hands  to  pick  until  the  dew  has  nearly  or  quite  disappeared. 
It  saves  time  in  the  long  run,  as  well  as  health  and  life.  Cotton  should 
never  be  ginned  until  the  seed  are  so  dry  as  to  crack  between  the  teeth.  If 
damp,  it  is  preferable  to  dry  it  in  the  shade,  as  the  sun  extracts  the  oil  and 
injures  the  staple.  If  by  accident,  however,  it  gets  wet,  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  put  it  on  the  scaffold.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  sort  the  cot- 
ton carefully  into  several  qualities,  in  ginning  and  packing;  for  by  mixing 
all  qualities  together,  the  average  of  the  price  is  certainly  lowered.  A  few 
old  hands,  or  very  ytung  ones,  breeding  women,  sucklers,  and  invalids, 
will  earn  excellent  wages  in  a  gin-house  at  this  occupation.  Neat  packing 
is  of  no  small  importance  in  the  sale  of  cotton,  and  no  little  taste  may 
displayed  in  making  the  packages.  The  advantage  of  square  bags  is  uni- 
versally known,  and  the  committee  are  astonished  that  any  other  should 
ever  be  made  now. 

Every  kind  of  manure  is  valuable  for  cotton. — Every  kind  of  compost, 
green  crops  turned  in,  cotton-seed,  and  even  naked  leaves,  listed  and  left  to 
rot,  improve  this  crop.  When  planted  on  cotton  seed,  and  sometimes  on 
strong  stable  manure,  it  is  more  difficult  to  retain  a  stand,  owing  probably 
to  the  over-stimulus  of  these  strong  manures.  So  on  leaves,  unless  well 
rotted,  the  cotton  will  long  continue  to  die,  in  consequence  of  the  leaves 
decaying  away  and  exposmg  the  root  too  much  to  sun  and  rain.  These 
difficulties  may  be  avoided  by  a  little  pains,  and  by  ne  means  justify  the 
opinion  eitertained  by  some,  that  cotttn  should  never  be  planted  on  freshly 
manured  land.  The  only  question  is,  the  cost  of  the  manure.  A  great 
deal  may  be  made  on  every  plantation,  without  much  trouble  or  expemse, 
by  keeping  the  stables  and  stable-yard,  hog  and  cow  pens,  well  supplied  with 
leaves  and  straw,  and  also  from  pens  of  corn  cobs,  sweepings  from  negro  and 
fowl-house  yards,  and  rank  weeds  that  spring  up  about  them,  collected  to- 
gether and  left  to  rot.  Whenever  the  business  is  carried  further,  and  a  reg-  • 
ular  force  is  detached  to  make  manure,  at  all  seasons,  and  entirely  left  out 
from  the  crop,  it  becomes  the  owner  to  enter  into  a  close  calculation  of  the 
cost  and  profits.  In  many  agricultural  operations,  such  a  course  the  experi- 
ence of  all  countries  has  proved  to  be  profitable,  but  these  operations  partake 
rather  more  of  the  farming  and  gardening  than  planting  character,  and 
whether  the  same  method  will  do  for  the  extensive  planting  of  short  staple 
cotton,  remains,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  yet  to  be  tested.  If  any- 
thing like  an  average  of  past  prices  can  be  maintained,  it  is  certain  that 
more  can  be  made  by  planting  largely  than  by  making  manure  as  a  cr«p. 
If,  however,  prices  continue  to  fall,  and  the  growing  of  cotton  be  confined 
to  a  few  rich  spots — those  susceptible  of  high  manuring — then  our  whole 
system  must  be  changed,  our  crops  must  be  curtailed,  and  staple — labor 
losing  its  past  value — the  comparative  profit  of  a  cotton  and  manure  crop, 
will  preponderate  in  favor  of  the  latter.  As  a  substitute  for  manuring  on  a 
large  scale,  resting  and  rotation  of  crops  is  resorted  to.  In  our  right  level 
land,  the  practice  of  resting  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended,  and,  by  a 
judicious  course — such  as  resting  two  and  planting  two,  or  at  most  three 
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years — our  lands  may  not  only  be  kept  up  forever,  but  absolutely  improved. 
From  rotation  of  crops  but  litde  is  2:fiined  for  cotton.  After  small  o^rain, 
whether  from  the  exhausting  nature  of  that  crop  on  light  lands,  or  because 
the  stubble  keeps  the  ground  always  rough  and  porous,  cotton  will  not  do 
well.  After  corn  it  is  difficult  to  tend,  as,  from  our  usual  manner  of  culti- 
vating corn,  grass  is  always  left  in  full  possession  of  (he  field.  It  does  best 
after  cotton,  or  after  a  year's  rest.  Rest  is  the  grand  restorer,  and  the  rota- 
tion chiefly  required  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton. 

J.  H.  HAMMOND,  Chairman. 


From  the  Nashville  Agrieukuiist. 
PREPARING  FINE  COTTONS  FOR  MARKET. 

EuFAULA,  Barbour  County,  Alabama, 

April  25,  1845. 

Gentlemen:  Yours  of  the  14th  instant  was  received  by  last  night's 
mail,  calling  on  me  for  my  system  of  preparing  for  market  fine  cottons.  As 
it  at  all  times  affords  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  do  or  say  anything  that 
may  in  any  way  be  of  any  service  to  my  brother  farmers,  1  lose  no  time  in 
replying  to  your  inquiries. 

But  to  the  point.    I  live  in  latitude  about  The  land  1  cultivate  is 

poor  pine  land,  which  would  not  sell  at  the  present  time  for  five  dollars  per 
acre,  (though  1  am  at  this  time  making  a  great  effort  to  enrich  it  by  manur- 
ing.) We  cultivate  our  cotton  on  the  usual  plan  adopted  in  this  section  of 
country,  taking  care  to  keep  it  clean,  and  not  suffering  it  to  be  injured  by 
grass  or  weeds — ploughing  it  late  with  the  sweep  or  buzzard  plough  ;  so 
that  when  we  commence  picking  in  the  fall,  there  is  not  a  particle  of  grass 
or  weeds.  We  commence  picking  out  as  soon  as  the  cotton  opens  ;  and. 
here  is  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  making  fine  cottons.  Last  year  we  com- 
menced on  the  7th  of  August,  and  picked  out  in  that  month  nearly  one-third 
of  our  crop,  as  we  made  but  about  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  seed 
cotton.  1  find  at  page  132  of  my  Farming  Memorandum,  for  1844,  the 
following  entry,  to  wit :  ^ 

Picked  out  in  August     -----    21,000  pounds. 
Do.       September  .  -  .  -    36,000  « 

Do.       October    -----    38,000  « 


95,000 


So  you  discover  that  our  crop  was  nearly  out  by  the  first  of  November. 
We  take  all  the  care  we  possibly  can  in  picking  it  out  of  the  field,  not  suf- 
fering our  pickers  to  pick  any  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  we  avoid  trash  as  much  as 
possible,  as  we  average  only  about  100  pounds  per  day;  and  it  is  not  un- 
common in  this  country  to  nearly  double  that  amount  in  picking.  It  is 
then  dried  on  a  scaffold.  We  always  require  our  hands  to  pick  it  over  as 
the  baskets  are  emptied  on  the  scaffold.  It  is  only  the  hands  that  are  not 
employed  in  weighing  that  are  engaged  in  picking  it  over.  After  it  is 
dried  we  pack  it  away  closely,  and  suffer  it  to  remain  in  bulk  some  three 
months,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  oil  from  the  seed,  which  gives  the  cot- 
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ton  that  bearitiful  cream  color,  or  golden  tinge,  so  much  admired,  and  adds 
to  its  value  soep.s  two  cents  in  the  pound,  provided  it  is  not  heated  too 
much  ;  for  it  ruay  be  completely  ruined  by  over-heating.  We  gin  with  a 
fine  saw  gin.  When  we  .^tart  our  gin  we  set  some  five  hands  to  picking 
ever  the  cotton  before  (he  gin,  to  pick  out  the  remaining  trash  that  may  be 
left  in  the  coUon,  and  the  yellow  ends  of  bolls,  that  greatly  injure  the  cot- 
ton if  suiTered  to  remain  and  be  ginned  up  with  it.  W  e  run  our  cotton 
through  a  flue  after  ii  leaves  the  brush.  This  flue. is  about  eiglu  feel  long, 
and  is  so  constructed  that  all  the  dirt  and  fioe  trash,  in  passing  over  the 
firigers  or  ribs  of  the  flue,  falls  in  a  box  below,  and  is  emptied  out  once  a 
day.  We  run  our  gin  extremely  slow — so  much  so  that  the  cotton  is  not 
pa'^sed  from  the  brush  sufficiently  hard  to  throw  it  out  of  the  flue  :  conse- 
quently, a  hand  pulls  it  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  flue.  One  .hand  drives  the 
mules,  though  a  boy  will  answer  for  thai  purpose  ;  then  thegioner  and  the 
five  hands  picking  over,  and  the  hand  that  pulls  it  out  of  the  floe,  and  a 
boy  that  hands  the  cotton  to  the  ginner — making  in  all  eight  haf^ds,  though 
most  of  them  are  small  hands.  We  do  not  sufler  much  cotton  to  remain  in 
our  room  that  holds  the  picked  cotton,  but  pack  ofien.  We  take  the  great- 
est care,  in  packing,  not  to  suffer  the  cotton  to  be  trod  in  the  box,  but  run 
the  screw  dov/n  on  it  twice  or  three  times,  as  every  time  the  cotton  is  trod 
on,  it  defaces  it  to  some  extent.  We  are  very  particular  to  put  up  our  cotton 
in  nice  packages,  with  the  best  bagging  and  rope,  carefully  sewing  up  the 
sides  and  ends.  We  make  three  disimct  qualities  of  cotton,  as  every  farmer, 
I  think,  should  do.  W'e  place  our  f)ame  and  residence  on  the  first  and 
second  quali'y  ;  on  the  third  quality  we  put  the  letter  M.  The  past  year 
we  made  59  bales,  in  the  followmg  order :  31  marked  A.  McDonald.  Eutaula, 
Ala.,  (with  3  F.;)  16  bales,  A.  McDonald,  Eufaula,  Ala.,  (2  F.;j  12  bales 
marked  M.  The  M  cotton  we  sold  at  Appalachicola  for  4J  cents  ;  most  of 
the  2  F.  we  have  sold  in  New  York  at  7  cents  ;  the  3  F.  u^e  have  refused 
9  cents  for,  and  expect  to  get  10  cents.  It  took  us  something  over  three 
months  to  pick  out  our  cotton  out  of  the  field,  and  about  two  months  to  gin 
it,  with  nearly  as  many  hands  as  it  took  to  pick  it  out,  as  we  giti  but  litt'fe 
over  a  bag  a  day.  Tiius,  Messrs,  Editors,  yoo  discover  that  it  is  a  tedious 
business  to  make  fioe  cotton  ;  but  1  think  I  am  amply  paid  .^or  my  pains,  not 
only  in  money,  but  what  I  esteem  more — my  standmg  as  a  farmer. 
Your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

ALEXANDER  McDONALD. 

Messrs.  Cameron  &  Fall. 

P.  S.— Messrs.  Editors,  I  have  endeavored  to  be  particular  in  answering 
your  inq'.iiries  as  to  the  plan  of  making  fine  cottons.  We  made  last  year 
near  five  bales  to  the  hand,  weighing  490  pounds;  but  ours  is  completely 
the  cotton-growing  region.  This  important  plant  loves  a  southern  sun. 
If  1  lived  in  Tennessee,  I  would,  by  taking  the  same  pains  with  the  pro- 
ducts that  were  intended  by  the  Aim'ghty  to  be  reared  in  that  more  northern 
latitude,  if  I  am  not  greatly  deceived,  be  as  successful  as  1  have  been  with 
cotton.  A2:ricalture  is  a  great  business;  it  has  to  be  studied  as  a  science. 
We,  as  farmers,  must  procure  all  the  lights  that  we  can,  to  succeed  in  our 
honorable  avocaiioii.  A.  McD. 

N.  B. — We  cultivate,  as  we  have  stated,  poor  pine  land.  We  made  last 
year  about  ]jO'.'0  pounds  of  cotton  to  the  acre.    By  a  system  of  manuring 
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that  1  have  now  commenced,  I  have  no  fears  bnt  that  1  can  double  that 
quantity,  and  make  50  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  We  made,  last  year, 
b,UOO  bushels  of  inatiure  :  we  expect  to  more  tiiari  double  it  this  yenr. 

A.  McD. 


From  VViluier  and  Smith's  European  Tipaes,  January  4, 184G. 

LIVERPOOL  ANNUAL  COTTON  REPORT. 

The  review  of  the  year  1845  is  simple.  The  fluctuations  in  fair  quali- 
ties of  upland  and  Orleans  cotton,  from  the  highest  to  ihe  lowest,  have  ex- 
ceeded 12  per  cent.,  and  the  import,  o-eaerally,  has  beerj  profi(able.  The 
season  opened  under  favorable  auspices.  The  stock  on  haiid  was  larg^e, 
but  prices  were  so  low  as  to  inspire  confidence.  All  expectation  of  an  over- 
whelming ii-nport,  whicli  had  operated  so  prejudicially  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember, and  in  the  beginning  of  December,  L844,  had  disappeared  before 
the  month  of  January  of  the  present  year,  and  the  resalt  tiow  proves  the 
American  crop  to  have  been  2,394,500  bales,  exclusive  of  25,900  bales  from 
Texas.  It  is  true  that  there  are  many,  who,  in  January  last,  believed  this 
to  be  an  over-calculation,  and,  under  the  conviction  that  the  growth  would 
not  exceed  2,100,000  to  2,200,000  bales,  prices  rather  advanced  in  that  and 
the  following  m.enth.  In  addition  to  this  motive  for  action,  comnmn  both 
to  the  speculators  and  the  trade,  the  announcement  of  the  intended  repeal 
of  the  duty  on  cotton  furnished  fresh  stimulus,  and  She  sales  were  very  ex- 
tensive. But,  in  spite  of  this,  the  month  of  March,  by  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, proved  to  be  unsatisfactory,  since,  instead  of  advancing,  the 
market  declined  per  lb.  The  duty  of  per  ib.  on  cotton  wool,  how- 
ever, being  then  taken  off,  the  real  difference  in  money  to  holders  was  not 
important ;  but  as  many  of  them,  in  the  first  instance,  expected  to  gain  that 
amount,  the  disappointment  seemed  almost  equivalent  to  a  loss.  In  the 
early  part  of  April,  the  statements  as  to  crop,  which  had,  as  just  stated,  been 
gradually  dimini^Iiing,  now  began  again  io  increase,  and  the  receipts  inta 
the  ports  seemed  to  justify  the  new  anticipations.  It  was  for  a  time  in  vain 
that  the  buyintr  heire  cohtiaued  large,  and  that  the  probability  of  dissension 
between  the  United  States  and  this  country  respecting  the  Oregon  territory 
was  again  brought  more  proniioentiy  forward  by  the  declaration  of  both 
parties  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  the  general  determination  of  the 
legislature  not  to  surrender  our  early  rights  to  the  disputed  country.  All 
was  unavailing,  under  the  pressure  of  the  heavy  stock  and  increasing  sup- 
ply, to  raise  prices.  On  the  contrary,  they  again  receded.  This  state  of 
things,  it  is  true,  was  only  of  short  duration,  for  the  profits  realized  by 
spinners  beins:  at  least  2d.  to  3d.  per  lb.  at  the  end  of  April,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  May,  the  decline  was  again  recovered,  and  the  excitement  upon 
the  American  question  seemed  to  gain  fresh  force.  It  is  certain  that  nei- 
ther then  nor  at  any  time  since  has  it  been  generally  believed  that  the  dis- 
cussion would  terminate  seriously  ;  yet  a  certain  degree  of  fear  has  existed, 
that,  previously  to  any  final  arrangCLTieot,  so  an^ry  a  feelLig  inight  be 
raised  as  to  interpose  increased  difficulties.  The  negotiations  were  now 
rendered  more  delicate  and  critical  from  the  decided  manner  in  which  each 
party  had  asserted  its  claim,  and  with  every  wish  to  avoid  actual  hostilities  ; 
yet,  in  discussions  between  nations,  the  slightest  untoward  incident  may 
lead  to  open  rupture.    It  is  this  same  sentiment  which  still  prevails,  and 
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v/hich  has  always  more  or  less  entered  into  the  views  of  holders  through- 
out the  year.    The  Biessage  of  the  President  is  of  a  nature  to  confirm  this 
impression.    Returning,  however,  to  the  question  more  immediately  before 
us,  Jane  was  a  month  of  large  business,  though  v/ithout  any  advance  in 
price.    The  only  new  feature  which  manifested  itself,  was  that  of  advices 
as  to  the  appearances  of  the  cominof  crop  of  1845-'46,  which  were  not 
propitious.    Though  the  period  of  the  year  was  far  too  early  to  form  any 
correct  judgment,  yet  the  plant  germinated,  it  was  said,  so  unfavorably  as, 
in  the  opinion  oi  many,  to  furnish  a  reasonable  motive  for  steadiness  in 
prices.    In  July,  the  intelligence  continued  to  be  of  the  same  description; 
and  it  was  then  also  supposed  that  the  crop  would  be  later  than  usual. 
Speculators,  CKCOuraged  by  the  facilities  of  the  money-market,  as  well  as 
by  the  continued  prosperous  state  of  trade,  and  the  lowness  of  prices,  pur^ 
chased  largely  on  the  one  liand,  v/hilst  the  spinners,  on  the  Gther,  deemed 
it  prudent  to  keep  up  their  stocks  to  a  point  beyond  their  usual  quantity. 
It  was  the  large  supply  in  the  port  alone  which  tended  to  keep  the  market 
in  check.    The  weather  might  have  had  some  little  effect  at  that  period  ; 
but  this  was  only  slightly  regarded,  though  circumstances  have  since  proved 
of  what  immense  importance  was  its  then  character.    Before  the  end  of 
August,  all  apprehensions  as  to  the  harvest,  if  any  were  ever  seriously  en- 
tertained, seemed  for  a  time  to  subside,  and  the  market  again  improved. 
The  stock  of  American  cotton  had  reached  its  maximum  of  832,000  bales. 
This  amount  now  began  sensibly  to  diminish,  and  {he  month  of  September 
was  one  in  which  the  business  transacted  v/as  of  vast  extent.    In  the  be- 
ginning of  October,  in  consequence  of  the  alleged  deficiency  of  yield  in  the 
wheat  crop,  and  of  the  injury  done  to  the  potato  crop  in  this  and  other 
countries,  a  settled,  dull,  and  anxious  feeling  began  to  prevail ;  and  this 
continued  unabated  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  month.  November 
was  still  more  discouraging,  and  a  second  advance  in  the  rate  of  interest  to 
3J  per  cent.,  by  the  Bank  of  England,  (the  rate  of  interest  had  already  been 
raised,  on  the  I6th  of  October,  from  2\  to  3  per  cent..)  effectually  destroyed 
all  hope  of  change  for  the  better  in  the  money-market;  and  v^/ith  this  all 
prospect  of  amendment  in  cotton  seemed  for  the  moment  to  be  anuihilated. 
During  the  present  month  of  December,  there  has  been  a  regular  and  steady 
demand  daily  ;  but  a  tighter  state  of  the  money-market,  coming,  too,  at  a 
period  of  the  year  when  there  is  always  rather  a  desire,  than  otherwise,  to 
liquidate  existing  engagements,  and  to  diminish  the  amount  of  responsibil- 
ity, both  on  the  part  of  merchants  and  brokers,  had,  until  counteracted  by 
the  advances  of  the  last  packet,  bringing  reduced  estio^ates  of  crop,  operated 
still  further  to  depress  prices,  and  to  throvi'-  a  gloom  over  commercial  trans- 
actions generally.    The  projected  change  in  the  ministry,  and  the  uncer-  j 
tainty  ©f  the  immediate  effect  of  ihe  measures  to  be  proposed  with  reference 
to  the  opening  of  the  ports  for  the  admission  of  grain,  and  the  abolition  of 
the  corn  laws,  have  contributed  still  more  to  unsettle  the  public  mind,  and 
in  the  doubt  that  has  been  raised,  and  the  hopes  and  fears  v^hich  have  alter- 
Hately  predominated,  trade  has  suffered,  and  confidence  has  been  consider- 
ably shaken.    The  railway  deposite  question,  also,  v.rhieh  belongs  to  an- 
other part  of  our  subject,  has  likewise  been  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
the  distrust  which  has  pervaded  the  moHeyed  interest,  and  through  this  in- 
fluence essential  injury  has  been  done  to  the  holders  of  cotton. 

Haviag  now  alluded  more  especially  to  tne  fluctuations  in  the  article  it- 
self, other  events  of  the  year,  as  they  are  more  or  less  indirectly  connected 
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with  it,  call  for  a  few  observations.  The  first  one  of  these  in  the  order  of 
time,  and  probably  in  importance,  as  it  refers  to  cotton  itself,  is  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  wliole  import  duty,  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events 
in  the  history  ef  commercial  policy.  It  is  a  measure  fraught  with  v/isdom, 
not  only  as  beiiig  in  itself  of  vital  miportance  to  the  country,  btit  as  a  prece- 
dent for  otlier  changes  of  a  hke  nature.  It  will  tend  to  give  a  slill  greater 
development  to  the  manufacturing  energies  of  Great  Britain,  and  will  better 
enable  us  to  compete,  in  comm=)n  and  lieavy  fabrics,  with  that  very  country 
(the  United  Siates)  where  the  raw  material  itself  is  produced.  It  had  been 
a  growing  complaint,  that  the  duty,  which  constitutes  in  coarse  goods  so 
heavy  a  per  centage  ut)on  the  cost,  v/as  causiiicr  our  manufactures  to  be 
superseded  in  the  Soutli  ximerican  markets  ;  and  it  was  to  correct  the  evil 
in  that  hemisphere,  and  to  prevent  its  extension  to  India,  upon  which  so 
much  of  our  future  prosperin/  depended,  that,  seeing  the  financial  state  of 
the  couniry  would  bear  the  abstraction,  tlie  government  wisely  abandoned 
this  branch  of  revenue,  though  it  is  certain  that,  for  immediate  popularity, 
other  reductions  might  have  been  selt^cted,  and  other  taxes  taken  off,  which 
would  have  been  more  acceptable  to  the  multitude.  This  act  of  the  gov- 
ernment cannot  be  ti)o  much  commended. 

The  next  point  whish  calls  for  comment  is  the  mania  in  railway  specula- 
tion during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  words  of  the  historian  of 
1720  describe  in  so  accurate  a  spirit  the  folly  of  1845,  that  it  can  hardly  be 
out  of  place  to  quoi^e  them.  Speaking  of  the  South  sea  and  other  schemes 
of  that  day,  he  says  :  "  All  distinctions  of  party,  religion,  sex,  character,  and. 
circumiStances,  were  swallowed  up  in  this  universal  concern,  or  in  some 
such  pecuniary  project.  Exchange  alley  vins  filled  with  a  strange  con- 
course of  statesmen  and  clergyman,  chnrciimen  and  dissenters,  v/higs  and 
tories,  physicians  and  lawyers,  tradesmen,  and  even  with  multitudes  of 
women.  All  oiher  professions  and  envployments  were  utterly  neglected, 
and  the  people's  attention  wholly  engrossed  by  this  and  other  chimerical 
schemes,  v^hich  were  known  by  the  denomination  of  bubbles.  The  sums 
proposed  to  be  raised  by  different  expedients  amounted  to  £300,000,000  ster- 
ling, which  exceeded  the  value  of  all  the  land  of  England.  The  nation 
was  so  intoxicated  by  the  spirit  of  adventure,  that  people  became  a  prey 
to  the  grossest  delusion."  By  a  most  valuable  synopsis,  published  in  the 
London  Tmies  nev/spaper  last  month,  it  v/ill  be  seen  that  47  cf^rapleted  rail- 
way companies  had  paid  up  and  borrowed  £70,01)0,000  ;  that  118  lines  in 
the  course  of  cons'ruction,  and  for  which  acr.s  of  Parliament  had  been  ob- 
tained, required  £67,000,0i)0  ;  tliat  for  (he  railways  projected,  amounting 
to  IjgfiS  companies,  £59.000.000  of  deposites  would  be  necessary;  so  that 
the  total  capital  invested  and  required.,  (taking  the  amount  actually  paid  up 
ai  £54,000,000  in  railways  completed,  and  those  in  course  of  execi^tion, 
sanctioned  already  by  Parliament,  into  account,  together  with  £59.000,000 
to  be  paid  of  deposites  upon  new  lines,)  would  be  £113,000  OOt).  'I'hus, 
to  carry  out  these  projects,  including  the  money  already  borrowed, 
£59O,lj60,000  would  be  Kecessary — the  very  magnitude  of  which  sum 
must  strike  every  one  as  evidencing  the  highest  degree  of  insanity  in  any 
nation  which  could  entertain  projects  involving  such  an  outlay.  The  de- 
posite  question,  as  it  has  been  generally  designated,  arose  out  of  this  extra- 
ordinary  state  of  things.  By  the  act  1st  and  2d  Yictoiia,  it  is  rendered  im- 
perative that  the  deposites  upon  the  undertakings  in  question  should  be 
paid  into  the  Bank  of  England,  to  the  credit  of  the  Accountant  General, 
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within  14  days  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament.    It  is  true  that  the  check 

so  opportunely  given  by  the  Bank  of  England,  by  raising  the  rate  of  inter- 
est, effectual 'y  put  an  end  to  many  of  the  schemes  ;  but  it  was  supposed, 
in  the  first  instance,  that  a  sufficient  number  had  comj^jlied  with  the  forms 
necessary  to  make'the  deposite  alone  £2(!j0U0,000.  Subsequent  informa- 
tion has  led  to  the  conviction  that  this  sum  was  greatly  overstated,  and  that 
the  amount  required  will  not  be  £10,(100.000  ;  but  du rin^r  the  time  that  the 
process  has  been  going  on  of  weedmg  out  the  lines  which  had  Dot  complied 
with  the  necessary  formalities,  great  uneasiness  has  existed  in  the  money- 
market.  The  banking  interest  all  along  has  felt  quite  unable  to  explain, 
how  the  difficulty  would  be  met ;  and,  although  certain  that,  from  the  total 
impossibility  of  complying  with  the  law,  there  must  be  some  mode  of  extri- 
cating the  country  from  its  embarrassment,  yet,  even  now  that  £IO,OO(MjO0 
only  are  supposed  to  be  required,  the  moneyed  interest  is  necessarily  upon 
its  guard  ;  for  to  withdraw  this  sum,  if  only  for  a  few  cays,  from  ["he  re- 
quirements of  trade,  would  be  to  put  a  stop  to  tiie  vv^hole  machinery  of  the 
circulation,  and  derange  all  branches  of  public  tinancial  arrangements. 

The  President's  message,  though  locked  for  with  great  anxiety,  has  pro- 
duced less  effect  than  might  have  been  expected.  Its  tendency  by  a  few 
is  not  thought  to  be  unpacific;  but  the  generality  of  persons  consider,  not- 
withstandmg  its  calmness  of  tone,  that  there  is  a  determination  pervading  it 
which  is  anythins:  but  amicable  in  spirit,  or  generous  in  feeling.  It  seems 
to  breathe  a  decision  of  purpose  hardly  concealed  by  the  rxioderation  of  its 
language.  Its  demands  assume  conclusions  which  are  most  exaggerated; 
and  its  harshest  and  worst  feature  is,  that  it  seems  to  close  the  door,  by  an- 
ticipation, to  all  interference  in  a  matter  wh-ich,  in  case  quarrel  is  to  be 
avoided,  can  best  be  arrang^ed  by  foreign  friendly  arbitration.  It  is  difficult 
to  suppose  that  nations  so  wise  and  so  enlightened  as  our  own  and  that  of 
the  United  States  should  not  recoil  from  the  idea  of  war  for  the  sake  of  so 
trifling  an  object  as  the  possession  of  a  v/ilderness,  separated  from  both, 
countries  by  rocks  and  deserts  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  ocean  on  the 
other  ;  but  as  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  concession  would  be  consider- 
ed weakness^  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  may  be  the  result. 

The  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  all  the  facts  before  us  are,  as  usual,  lia- 
ble to  much  uncertainty  ;  and  the  crop,  after  all,  in  the  opinion  of  most  per- 
sons, is  the  main  point  upon  which,  as  fw  as  cotton  is  concerned,  the  future 
depends.  There  are  some  who  rate  this  high,  and  consider  that  it  will 
reach  2,300,000  to  2.400,000  bales;  but  there  are  others  equally  well  in- 
formed, who  pretend  that  2  200,000  bales  v^ill  be  the  'maximum.  Added 
to  this  contingency,  there  is  the  certainty  of  a  large  consumption  and  a 
good  trade,  and  the  remote  possibility  of  war ;  but  the  transactions  of  this 
year,  as  far  as  regards  speculators,  have  been  so  unfortunate  that  it  is  prob- 
able the  market  will  be  left  very  much  to  the  trade  for  some  time  to  come, 
and  under  these  circumstances  it  is  rare  for  prices  to  improve  either  very 
rapidly  or  considerably.  S)ecline  seems  considered  by  every  one  to  be  out 
of  the  question  ;  but  whether  or  not  any  material  adv^ance  is  to  be  experi- 
enced, depends  so  much  upon  points  that  are  yet  doubtful,  that  to  predict 
an  important  rise,  should  it  prove  to  be  the  case,  would  be  rather  a  fortu- 
nate conjecture  than  the  result  of  reasoning  which  at  present  could  be  fully 
justified. 

HAYWOOD  (fc  MTICCAR. 

December  31,  1845. 
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From  VVilmer  and  Smith's;  European  Times,  January  4,  1846. 
MANCHESTER  MARKET— ANNUAL  REPORT. 

In  addressing  you  with  onr  two  last  annual  circulars,  we  had  occasion 
to  notice  (he  general  fulfilment  of  the  expectation  we  liad  held  out  at  the 
com  mew  cement  of  each  period  embraced  by  them,  of  a  satisfactory  course 
of  business.  Seldom,  however,  have  our  prospects  appeared  of  a  more  pro- 
pitious character  than  those  which  ushered  in  the  past  year,  1845.  The 
demand  for  our  manufactures  abroad  and  at  home  was  gradually  and 
steadily  increasing,  employment  of  the  working  population  was  very  abun- 
dant, food  of  all  descriptions  was  plentiful  and  cheap,  capital  was  accumu- 
lating and  serking  every  channel  for  ernployment  which  oiTered  any  fair 
chance  of  beins:  a  profitable  investment;  and  as  oui  loreign  political  rela- 
tions were  without  the  appearance  of  any  immediate  interruption,  confi- 
dence was  general  throughout  the  commercial  world.  With  a  combina- 
tion of  such  favorable  circumstances,  and  with  an  abundant  supply  of  the 
raw  material,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  staple  manufactures  of  this  dis- 
trict, and  of  which,  independently  of  the  large  stock  in  Liverpool,  so  con- 
siderable a  portion  was  also  held  by  spinners  and  manufacturers,  as  to  pre- 
vent the  probability  of  success  being  gained  by  any  extensive  speculation 
in  the  Liverpool  cotton  market — should  such  be  attempted,  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  conclude  that  the  course  of  our  market  would  be  favorable  for  some 
time  forward. 

For  the  first  two  months  of  1845  we  had  a  continuance  of  the  favorable 
aspect  which  characterized  our  nifuket  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year, 
and  prices  gradually,  but  decidedly,  advanced  for  most  of  our  staples.  The 
months  of  March  and  April  witnessed  a  less  active  stale  of  business — the 
market  being  influenced  by  the  long  continuance  of  the  frost,  (which  re- 
tarded for  a  time  the  usual  continental  demand,)  by  unsatisfactory  advices 
from  the  Bombay  and  Calcutta  markets,  and  also  by  an  uneasiness  which 
began  to  be  entertained  for  the  settlement  with  the  United  States  of  our 
claim  upon  the  "  Oregon"  territory.  The  effect  of  these  circumstances  was 
a  decline  in  prices  generally,  and  which  reached  to  a  greater  extent  before 
the  end  of  April  than  was  previously  expected.  The  month  of  May,  how- 
ever, showed  a  renewal  of  the  demand,  and  prices  were  extremely  steady, 
with  a  slight  tendency  upward,  which  became  more  decided  in  the  suc- 
ceeding months  of  June  and  July,  when  a  considerable  advance  took  place. 
In  the  early  part  of  August,  fears  began  to  be  entertained  as  to  the  result 
of  the  hfirvest,  the  weather  being  generally  unsettled  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  month  of  September  was  one  of  critical  importance  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  prosperity  which  may  be  said  to  have  characterized  every 
previous  month  of  the  year  :  the  early  part  of  it  gave  promise  of  those  ex-* 
pectatioiis  being  realized  which  were  formed  upon  the  improvement  of  the 
weather  towards  the  close  of  the  preyious  month;  but  these  were  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  renewed  fears  in  consequence  of  a  return  of  the  unpropitious 
weather,  which  continued  until  it  became  evident  that  the  harvest  could 
not  be  secured  in  good  condition,  and  that  the  yield  would  be  deficient  in 
both  quantity  atjd  quality.  In  October  a  new  ground  of  alarm  began  to 
present  itself  in  the  unexpected  and  serious  failure  in  the  potato  crop,  and 
which  not  only  existed  in  this  country,  but  extended  itself  throughout 
'the  continent  of  Europe,  besides  occurrmg  again  in  the  United  States.  It 
was  in  this  month,  also,  that  the  Bank  of  England  deemed  it  necessary  to 
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raise  their  rate  of  discounts,  for  the  first  time  during  the  past  year;  and 
this,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  increased  rates  of  discounts  thrGug;hout  the 
country,  brought  on  a  lightness  of  money  generally,  (and  especially  in  the 
share  market,)  and  led  to  a  sudden  and  rapid  decline  in  the  prices  of  all 
shares — many  of  which  became  almost  totally  unsaleable.  The  effect  of 
this  reaction  was  not  confined  to  scrip  shares,  but  extended  also  in  a  smaller 
but  still  serious  degree  to  shares  in  the  long-established  and  dividend  pay- 
ing lines,  which  declined  sympathetically,  and  often  with  less  discrimina- 
tion to  their  respective  merits  than  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  their 
holders.  The  combination  of  these  untoward  circumstances  could  not  ex- 
ist without  producing  considerable  influence  upon  the  state  of  our  own 
market;  and  during  the  month  of  October  a  general  ianguidness  existed^ 
which  was  followed,  in  November,  by  a  sudden  and  most  serious  dechne  in 
the  value  of  every  description  of  goods  and  yarns.  The  difficulties  which 
combined  in  producing  this  decline  were  no  doubt  much  increased  by  the 
uncertainty  then  and  still  existing  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  railway 
deposites  are  to  be  paid  over  to  the. Accountant  General  on  the  opening  of 
Parliament,  and  which  rendered  the  bankers  unusually  tiD;ht  with  their 
customers;  and  were  also  further  enhanced  by  unsatisfactory  advices  from 
the  United  States  respecting  the  "  Oregon"  question.  Towards  the  end  of 
October,  and  in  the  month  of  November,  a  general  impression  existed  that 
government  would  open  the  ports,  by  an  order  in  council,  for  the  admission 
of  foreign  grain  and  provisions,  with  the  view  of  averting  the  evils  attend- 
ant upon  the  impending  scarcity;  but  as  a  succession  of  cabinet  councils 
were  held,  and  broke  up  without  any  such  determination  having  been  come 
to,  the  general  gloom  and  want  of  confidence  was  continued  and  augmented 
tov/ards  the  close  of  the  mooih,  and  was  evidenced  in  this  market  by  sales 
being  pressed  at  most  saciificiiig  rates.  The  same  features  have  since  con- 
tinued with  m.ore  or  less  intensity  during  the  month  of  December,  attaining 
their  maximum  towards  the  middle  of  the  month,  and  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  ministerial  crisis  which  succeeded  the  resignation  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  his  cabinet.  Since  his  resumption  of  office,  more  confidence  has 
been  felt  throughout  the  country ;  and  our  market,  although  wichout  any 
decided  improvement  in  prices,  may  be  considered  rather  steadier  and 
firmer ;  for  it  is  felt  that  he  has  the  power  to  carry  through  Parliament 
such  measures  as  the  country  in  its  present  critical  position  requires. 

Similar  to  the  course  of  our  own  market  has  been,  with  little  exception, 
that  of  the  Liverpool  cotton  market.  Throughout  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  and  up  to  the  month  of  September,  spinners  and  manufacturers  pur- 
chased freely,  although  a  gradual  advance  was  taking  place  in  prices  during 
that  period,  and  wfiich,  notv/ithstanding  the  remission  of  the  import  duty 
on  the  22d  of  March,  of -/g-thsof  a  penny  per  pound,  amounted,  by  Septem- 
ber, to  fully  -|dis  to  Id.  per  pound,  average.  Upon  reference  to  the  Liverpool 
brokers'  circular,  we  find  the  trade  had  taken,  up  to  the  26th  of  September, 
1,151,210  bales,  or  at  the  rate  of  30,295  bales  per  week — an  excess  over  the  ;| 
power  of  consumption,  according  to  the  best  estimate  we  can  form  for  the 
year  1845,  of  fully  3.000  bales  per  week.  At  this  period  the  same  unfavor- 
able circumstances,  of  which  we  have  more  minutely  traced  the  operation 
on  cur  own  market,  began  to  have  their  influence  on  the  stats  of  the  cotton 
market  also;  and  we  find,  from  the  same  authority,  that  the  quantity  of 
cotton  taken  by  the  trade  durioa:  the  remainder  of  the  year,  up  to  the  26th 
December,  amounted  to  only  245,010  bales,  or  an  average  of  18,847  bales 
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per  week ;  thus  making:  the  total  quantity  taken,  from  January  1st  up  to 
that  date,  1,396,220  bales,  or  a  weekly  average,  for  51  weeks,  of  27,377 
bales.  Notwiihstanding  the  recently  diminished  supplies  taken  by  the  trade 
as  above  noticed,  vve  are  of  opinion  that  they  still  hold  as  large  a  supply  of 
cotton  as  they  did  at  the  close  of  the  year  1844.  In  confirmation  of  this 
opinion,  we  would  befr  reference  to  the  following  table,  showing  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  taken  their  supplies  from  the  Liverpool  market  for 
the  last  two  years  : 

Deliveries  of  cotton  for  consumption  from  the  fort  of  Liverpool. 

Bales.  Bales. 

1844,  Jan.  Isl  to  May  31,  22  weeks,  4G7,910  or  21,269  per  week  ~l 
"    June  1st  to  Dec.  31,  30     "      844,421  "  28,147       "  I 

^2         r^al^  !  From  June  1, 1844,  to  Sep- 

'     '  '  j     tember26,  iai.5.* 

1846,  Jan.  Isi  to  Sept.  26,38     "    1,151,210  or  30,295  per  weekj 
='    Sept.  27  10  Dec.  26,  13     "      245  010  "  18,847 

51  1,396,220     27,377  « 


*68  weeks- 1,995,631,  or  29,348  per  week. 

In  the  first  twenty-two  weeks  of  the  year  1844,  viz:  up  to  May  Slstjand 
in  consequence  of  the  speculation  which  existed  in  the  cotton  market,  the 
purchases  made  by  the  trade  amounted  to  only  467,910  bales,  or  an  aver- 
age of  21,269  bales  per  week,  by  which  time  their  stocks  must  no  doubt 
have  been  reduced  to  a  very  low  point.  After  this  period,  and  up  to  the 
31st  of  December,  1844,  when  prices  continued  rapidly  to  decline,  they 
took  their  supplies  much  more  freely  ;  for  we  find  that,  for  the  remaining 
thirty  weeks,  they  amounted  to  844,421  bales,  or  a  weekly  average  of 
28,147  bales  ;  the  total  quantity  taken  in  the  whole  year  of  1844  being 
1,312,331  bales,  or  an  average  of  25,237  bales  per  week,  whilst  the  estima- 
ted consumption  of  the  year  was  about  24,000  bales  per  week,  as  we  showed 
in  our  last  annual  circular.  From  these  circumstances,  and  upon  reference 
to  the  above  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  from  .Tune  1st  to  December  31st,  1844, 
they  must  for  thirty  weeks  have  taken  an  average  v/eekly  supply  of  about 
4,000  bales  per  week  in  excess  of  their  consumption  ;  and  from  January  1st 
to  September  26,  1845,  for  thirty-eight  weeks,  allowing  of  3,000  bales  per 
week  as  the  increased  amount  of  consumption  of  1845  over  1814,  they  must 
have  still  added  to  their  previously  large  stocks  fully  3,000  bates  per  week 
more  for  that  period.  In  corroboration  of  this  view,  we  would  further  no- 
tice the  circumstance  shov/n  in  the  above  table,  that,  from  June  1,  1844, 
to  September  26,  1845,  a  period  of  sixty  eight  weeks,  the  supplies  to  the 
trade  amounted  to  1,995,631  bales,  or  29,348  bales  per  week;  during  which 
time  there  was  every  inducement  to  increase  their  stocks  to  as  great  an  ex- 
tent as  they  could  conveniently  hold,  from  the  circumstance  of  cotton 
ruling  at  very  low  prices;  money  being  abundant,  the  demand  for  twist 
and  goods  very  extensive,  and  likely  to  continue  so  ;  and,  above  all,  from 
the  increasing  abilities  of  the  trade,  from  the  profits  they  have  lately  real- 
ized, to  invest  a  larger  amount  of  capital  in  a  stock  of  the  raw  staple  than 
they  were  formerly  able  to  do  so  ;  the  fluctuations  to  which  they  were  in 
past  years  subjected,  and  from  which  they  occasionally  suffered  severely, 
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by  the  action  of  speculations  in  the  Liverpool  cotton  market,  rendering  it 
obviously  to  the  interest  (as  undoubtedly  it  is  becoming  the  practice  ot  all 
who  have  the  power)  to  maintain  a  large  stock  of  cotton  beforehand,  so  as 
to  take  advantage  of  the  most  favorable  opportunities  for  making  their  pur- 
chases. The  su[?p]ies  of  this  material  for  the  coming  year  appear  likely 
to  be  abundant,  as  the  advices  just  received  from  the  United  States  indicate 
a  probable  crop  of  2,300,000  to 2.400,000  bales;  and  as  the  estimated  stock 
in  Liverpool,  on  the  26th  of  December  last,  is,  889,970,  against  727,660  at 
the  same  period  of  1844,  (an  amount  greater  than  ever  previously  held  at 
that  period  of  the  year,)  there  can  be  but  litile  grounds  for  apprehension  of 
any  undue  excitemerit  in  the  Liverpool  market  which  can  seriously  inter- 
fere with  prices,  notwithstanding  the  speculation  going  on  in  America,  un- 
less ill  the  event  of  a  war  with  that  country  becoming  probable. 

Having  cursorily  alluded  to  the  principal  features  which  have  character- 
ized the  course  of  our  market,  and  also  the  cotton  market  in  Liverpool,  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  we  may  now  glance  at  the  particulars  of  our  export  trade 
in  cotton  manufactures.  For  this  purpose,  we  beg  your  reference  to  the 
following  table,  showing  the  amount  of  exports  from  January  1st  to  No- 
vember 23d,  in  the  years  1844  and  1845  respectively,  with  particulars  of 
the  increases  and  decreases  to  the  several  markets. 
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Wniilier  exported. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

PoUTids. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Founds. 

British  North  America 

1, 104,887 

1, 174,517 

69,  630 

United  States            _          ,  - 

605, 530 

473,778 

- 

131,  752 

British  West  Indies  -         -  - 

73,  498 

87, 023 

13,525 

Mexico         .         _         _  - 

33,026 

28, 540 

- 

4,  486 

Colombia       -          -          -  - 

42,  981 

50,  026 

7, 045 

Honduiaa       -          -          -  - 

315,756 

69,  419 

- 

246, 337 

St.  Thomas  - 

52, 297 

65, 114 

12,817 

St.  Domingo  -          -          -  - 

36, 890 

32,  928 

- 

3, 962 

Cuba  -          -          -          -  - 

58,311 

64,  G47 

6,  336 

Brazils           _          _          -  - 

269, 847 

165,  998 

103, 849 

La  Plata        _          -          >  - 

102,  2-20 

67,  257 

34,963 

Chili  and  Peru           -  - 

94,872 

179, 054 

84, 182 

China            _          -          _  . 

3, 133,  034 

2,  534,  344 

- 

598, 690 

Madras  and  Calcutta  -          -  - 

13,  440,  281 

10,  680, 275 

- 

2,  760, 006 

Bombay         _          .          _  - 

5,  509,816 

2,  851,  721 

- 

2,  658, 095 

Ceylon          _         _         _  > 

9,920 

31,984 

22,  064 

Java,  Sin2:apnre,  and  Manilla 

611,734 

773, 590 

161,856 

Philippine  islands      _          _  - 

49,040 

6,  540 

- 

42,  500 

New  South  Wfiles     -          -  - 

13,  542 

95, 973 

82,  431 

Van  Dieman's  Land,   S.  Australia, 

Swan  River,  and  New  Zealand 

7,897 

33,  228 

25, 331 

Mauritius       -          -          -  - 

17,646 

12, 594 

- 

5, 052 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Algoa  Bay  - 

17,514 

21,  725 

4,211 

Gibraltar  - 

259, 702 

204,  767 

- 

54, 935 

Coast  of  Africa,  including  Algiers 

1,000 

- 

- 

1,000 

Malta  and  Ionian  islands 

663, 059 

1, 194,  779 

531,  720 

Naples  and  Sicily      -          -  - 

2,  607,  539 

4,  678, 079 
2,  261,  735 

2, 070,  540 

Austria,  includinis:  Trieste  and  Venice 

2,  645,  818 

- 

384, 083 

Tuscany  and  Sardinia,  including  Ge- 

noa and  Leghorn    -         -  - 

2,  931,453 

3,  536,  285 

604,  832 

Papal  Territories       _          _  _ 

865, 320 

1,341,062 

475,  742 

Turkey  and  Greece,  including  Syra 

and  Smyrna           -          _  _ 

8, 923, 123 

5,  891,  055 

3, 032, 068 

Syria  and  Palestine    -          -  - 

2, 146,  790 

2, 926, 582 

779, 792 

Egypt  - 

oo4,  ooU 

ion  fifin 

xio,  you 

10  /,  ouy 

15  334 

Wr.llmrl              _              _              -  -. 

jnuuaiiu          -           -           —  - 

14,  UUU,  o4  I 

IV,  1 4U, DIU 

o,  1  ojf  wo 

X>ciglUIil              -               —               —  — 

o,  lou,  y  / u 

142  123 

Germany,  including  Hanse  Towns  - 

32, 103, 655 

38,001,857 

5, 898,'  202 

Russia           _          _          _  - 

24,  092,  372 

18, 105,  070 

5, 987, 302 

Portugal         -          -          -  - 

844,473 

840, 122 

4,  351 

Other  places    -          -  •  - 

2,  460, 394 

3,  708,  871 

1,  248,  477 

Total  exports,  from  January  1  to  No- 

vember 23,  in  1844  and  1845 

123,  799, 043 

125,567,117 

Total  increases  and  decreases 

17,  980,819 

16,212,745 

Deduct  decreases       _         -  _ 

16,  212,  745 

lacrease,  from  Jan.  1  to  Nov.  23,  1845 

1,  768, 074 
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Plain,  printed,  dyed^  and  other  cotton  piece  goods. 


Whither  exported. 


British  North  America 

United  States  -          -          -  - 

British  West  Indies    -         -  - 
jMexico  - 

Colombia       _          _          -  _ 

Honduras       -          -          -  - 

St.  Thomas    -          -          -  - 
St.  Domingo  - 

Cuba            -          -         _  - 
Brazils  - 
La  Plata  - 

Chili  and  Peru          -         _  - 

China            _          »          _  - 

Madras  and  Calcutta  -         -  - 

Bombay         -          _          _  - 

Ceylon           _          _          »  - 
Java,  Singapore,  and  Manilla 

Philippine  islands      _          -  - 
New  South  V/ales  - 
Van  Dieman's  Land,   S.  Austraha, 

Swan  River,  and  New  Zealand 
Mauritius  - 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Algoa  Bay  - 
Gibraltar 

Coast  of  Africa,  including  Algiers  -  j 
Malta  and  Ionian  islands 
Naples  and  Sicily  _  -  - 
Austria,  including  Trieste  and  Venice 
Tuscany  and  Sardinia,  including  Ge- 
noa and  Leghorn  -  -  - 
Papal  Territories  - 
Turkey  and  Greece,  including  Syra 
and  Smyrna  _  _  _ 
Syria  and  Palestine  -  -  - 
Egypt  ...  - 
France  _  _  _  _ 
Holland  ...  - 
Belgium  .  _  _  - 
Germany,  including  Hanse  Towns  - 
Russia  .  _  -  . 
Portugal  -  -  ■■  - 
Other  places   -         -          -  - 


1844. 


Yards. 

33,  812, 2R5 
19, 572, 775 
22,  676,  409 
5, 1.39,324 
5,  779,  669 
7,529,915 
9, 166, 220 
3,  98U,  229 
8,  540,  308 
76,130,901 
17,  756,454 
24,  268,  659 
87, 106,  283 
95,  494,  964 
89, 130,611 
5,018,  428 
30,  982,  567 
2,518,293 
3,  215,  760 

1,  666,  539 
5,536,  006i 

3,  440, 158! 
31,713,  771 

3,934,905 
5,  732,  397 
3,646,  531 
10,  850,  015 

I 

30,  369,  880 

4,  471, 345 

76,  776,  048 
20, 166,  612 
11,140,  641 
2, 113,  G99 
25, 195,  765 

2,  859,  379 
46,  860,  320 

1,082,  008 
40,782,  441 
10, 737, 178 


1845. 


Yards. 

40,  960,  254 
25,  824,  493 
35, 178,  582 
7,  362,  525 
9,  550, 190 
6,618,081 
22,  062, 980 
6, 168,  83 
10,  406, 258 
71, 126,921 
14,710,  3.33 
49, 435, 309 
108,  581,303 
97,  067,  259 
65, 136, 109 
6, 140,  601 
40, 128,  946 

4,  455,  726 

5,  749,  981 

2,  298,  918 

6,  257,314 
4,516,0 

27,  473,  921 

2,  795, 770 
9, 720, 684 
4,216,359 

12, 254,  613 

27,  312,  784 
3, 981, 156 

61,  .354,  411 
27,901,114 

3,  779,  094 
1,887,418 

24,  605, 3S4 
3,169,316 

41,113,330 
819,281 

31,207,601 
9, 230,  818 


Increase. 


Yards. 

7,147,989 
6,251,718 
12, 502, 173 
2, 223, 201 
3,  770,  521 

12,  896,  760 
2, 188, 608 
1,  865,950 


25, 166, 650 
21,475,020 
1, 572, 295 

1, 122, 173 
9, 146,379 
1,937,433 
2,  534, 221 

632, 379 
721,308 
1,075,915 


3,  988,  287 
569, 828 
1,  404,  598 


7,  734,  502 


309, 937 


Total  exports,  from  January  1  to  No- 
vember 23,  in  1844  and  1845 
Total  increases  and  decreases 
Deduct  decreases  - 

Inei-ease,  from  Jan,  1  to  Nov.  23,  1845 

885,  895,  672 

932,  560, 047 

128, 237, 845 
82, 573, 470 

82,  573,  470 

45,  653,  375 

[The  above  table  does  not  include  quilting,  cotton  shawls,  lace,  hosiery,  &c.] 

By  this  table  we  find  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  yarn  exported  in  the 
above  mentioned  portion  of  1845,  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1844, 
of  1,768,074  lbs.,  or  about  per  cent. ;  whilst  the  increase  in  the  export 
of  piece  goods  during  the  same  period  amounts  to  45,653,375  yards,  or 
above  five  per  cent.    With  reference  to  the  exports  of  yarn,  it  will  be  ob- 
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served  that  the  increases  are  chiefly  to  Germany,  Holland,  and  Naples  and 
Sicily,  whilst  the  chief  decreases  have  been  to  Madras,  Calcutta,  Bombay, 
the  Levant  niarkeis,  and  Russia.    The  total  amount  of  increase  in  the  ex- 
portation of  yarn  would  appear  to  be  by  no  means  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  comparatively  high  prices  at  which  all  descriptions  of  yarns  have  ruled 
throughout  the  year,  when  contrasted  with  piece  goods,  and  which  we 
have  so  frequently  had  to  notice  in  our  monthly  circulars  during  the  past 
year.    We  have  previously  attributed  these  comparatively  high  rates  of 
yarn  to  the  circumstance  that,  in  the  years  1843  and  1844,  when  trade  be- 
gan generally  to  revive,  a  much  more  rapid  increase  took  ])l;ice  in  putting 
down  new  looms  than  spinning  machinery  ;  which  last  not  only  involves 
more  capital,  but  also  requires  much  more  time  for  construction  ;  and  we 
think  the  above  table  bears  out  the  opinion  we  have  before  expressed,  that 
the  buoyancy  of  the  yarn  market  was  chi*  fly  occasioned  by  the  demand 
for  the  supply  of  the  new  looms.    Referrino^  to  the  exports  of  piece  goods 
for  the  periods  embraced  in  the  above  table,  it  will  be  found  that  the  prin- 
cipal increases  are  to  Chili  and  Peru,  China,  St.  Thomas,  British  West  In- 
dies, Syria  and  Palestine,  British  North  America,  and  the  United  States  ; 
whilst  the  principal  decreases  have  been  to  Bombay,  Turkey  and  Greece, 
Portugal,  Egypt,  and  the  Brazils.    The  total  increase  in  the  export  of 
piece  goods  and  twist  shows  a  satisfactory  progress  in  the  state  of  that  branch 
of  our  trade  ;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  cotton  durina:  the  past  year,  compared  with  1844,  of 
probably  150,01)0  bales,  or  about  12^  per  cent.,  and  that  of  piece  goods  to 
about  5  per  cent.,  there  naust  be  a  large  residue  left,  either  for  home  con- 
sumption or  for  increase  of  stocks  held  on  hand.    That  the  latter  partially 
exist  at  the  present  moment  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  bat  not  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  in  any  way  to  account  for  the  increased  consumption  of  cotton.  In 
point  of  fact,  until  the  panic  came  upon  our  market  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, there  might  be  said  to  be  no  stocks  of  any  moment  held  by  manufac- 
turers of  any  description  of  goods  ;  and  from  all  we  have  seen,  we  have 
every  reason  to  think  that  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  home  con- 
sumption of  our  manufacture  throughout  the  year.    A  similar  feature  to  the 
above,  in  the  position  of  the  home  trade,  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table, 
compiled  from  the  official  accounts  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  articles  en- 
tered for  home  consumption  from  January  1st  to  November  5th  respective- 
ly, in  the  years  1841  to  1845,  inclusive. 


Articles  entered. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

Coffee — British  possessions 
and  foreign         -          -  lbs. 

Molasses    -  cwt. 

Spices        -  lbs. 

Sugar — all  kinds     -         -  cwt. 

Tobacco — unmanufactured  lbs. 

Tea           -         -         -  lbs. 

Spirits — mm,  brandy,  &gin  galls. 

Wine — all  kinds     -          -  galls. 

Silk — manufactures  of  Eu- 
rope       -  lbs. 

Silk — man  u  factures  of  In dia , 

bandanas,  &c.     -         -  pieces 

23,  654,  515 
319,672 

2,  589,811 

3,  547, 149 
18,  386,  187 
30,  509,  452 

2,  803, 247 
5,  504,  643 

23,  965, 212 
476,  593 
2, 860, 637 
3,401,726 
18, 153, 007 
31,682,975 
2, 584,  862 
4, 266, 558 

25,171,576 
340, 600 

2,  795, 523 

3,  434, 049 
18,  761,978 
33,  522,010 

2,  527,  745 
5, 029, 748 

244, 999 

78, 971 

26, 072,  645 
512,  434 
3, 022,615 
3,  494,  398 
20,217,969 
34,  746,  893 
2,  569, 192 
6,  025,  729 

273,  773 

113, 890 

28, 828, 566 
514, 346 
3,415, 468 
4, 228,113 
21,630,006 
37,  264,  535 
2, 863,  789 
5, 917, 846 

289, 304 

149, 816 
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From  the  above  table,  it  will  be  observed  that  a  decided  incrpase  has  taken 
place  in  the  consumption  of  all  the  articles  specified,  and  which,  it  will  be 
seen,  embrace  ail  the  principal  necessary  luxuries  of  life,  and  uj'on  which 
four  fifihs  of  the  total  revenue  derived  from  our  imports  is  levied.  Such 
a  considerable  increase  as  exhibited  in  m(  st  of  the  articles  here  enumerated 
could  only  have  taken  place,  or  can  be  maintained,  whilst  the  ^reat  mass  of 
the  people  are  profitably  employed,  and  the  first  nece>saries  of  life  are  cheap. 
Whether  a  similar  satisfactory  result  will  be  exhibited  in  ihe  next  and  in 
future  years,  depends  much  upon  the  course  which  our  legislature  may  fol- 
low on  the  important  questiotis  which  will  doubtless  come  undei-  discussion 
in  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament.    The  several  changes  which  have  of 
late  years  taken  place  in  our  con-mercial  legislation,  indicate  a  better  appre- 
ciation of  what  we  concei/e  to  be  sound  principles  than  formerly  existed. 
The  most  important  step  made  in  this  direction  was  the  partial  revision  of 
the  tariff  during  the  past  year,  when  the  duty  upon  cotton  woo!,  together 
with  that  upon  430  other  articles,  which  yielded  but  trifUni;  auiounts  of 
revenue,  and  including  silk,  hemp,  dax,  dye-stuff^^,  &c.,  was  totally  re- 
pealed, and  a  considerable  reduction  was  was  made  in  the  sn^iar  duties  also. 
This  change  in  the  tariff  gave,  we  believe,  very  general  satisfctciion  to  the 
country,  (and  particularly  to  the  commercial  classes.)  the  more  especially 
as  it  was  thought  to  indicate  but  the  commencement  of  a  poliry  which 
would  hereafter  be  more  fully  developed.    In  the  proposal  for  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  sugar  duties,  it  was  estimated  that  the  reduction  in  price  would 
lead  to  an  increased  consumption  of  that  article,  and  that  the  total  amount 
for  the  year  would  reach  25v^,00t)  tons,  or  5,()t!0,0U0  cwt.,  the  largest  pre- 
vious consumption  being  for  the  year  1844,  when  it  amounted  to  2117,000 
tons,  or  4,140,000  cwt.    The  above  table,  aiihoogh  emhrcicins:  but  ten 
months  of  the  year,  and  only  eight  months  during  which  the  new  scale  of 
duties  has  been  m  operation,  exhibits  already  an  increase  in  the  co-isuiiiption 
over  the  entire  year  1844;  and  we  can  have  little  doubt  that  the  c -nsump- 
tion  of  the  whole  year,  under  the  new  duties,  will  exceei  the  estimated 
amount.    We  cannot,  v/hilst  upon  this  subject,  refrain  froiu  expressing  a 
hope  that,  at  no  distant  period,  the  distinction  which  has  been  continued  in 
the  late  tariff,  and  has  excluded  us  from  availing  ourselves  directly  of  the 
supplies  of  sugar  afforded  by  the  Brazilian  market  and  by  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies, will  be  discontinued  ;  for  already  has  a  spirit  of  retaliation  been  shown 
by  the  Brazilian  government,  in  the  increased  disadvantages  under  which 
our  trade  has  been  placed,  and  by  the  curtailment  of  the  political  and  civil 
privileges  formerly  enjoyed  by  British  subjects  trading  with  that  country. 
In  concluding  our  remarks  upon  the  recent  changes  in  the  tariff,  we  are 
strongly  reminded  of  the  necessity  which  exists  of  as  early  a  revision  of 
the  tea  duties  as  practicaDle,  so  that  we  may  reap  the  full  advantage  of  the 
liberal  and  enlightened  treaty  made  with  us  by  the  Chinese.  Although 
many  articles  of  returns  will  continue  to  offer,  and  probably  in  increasing 
quantities,  from  the  Chinese  ports  with  which  we  carry  on  trade,  it  is  pretty 
evident  that,  for  a  considerable  time  at  least,  the  principal  article  in  pay- 
ment for  our  exports  miust  be  tea — ihe  only  present  limit  being  that  of  our 
consumption,  and  the  extension,  therefore,  necessarily  resting  with  ourselves 
only.    When  it  is  considered  the  duty  now  levied  upon  tea  amounts  to  2s. 
3d.  per  lb.,  v^hilst  the  price  of  common  Congon,  which  burnishes  about  two- 
thirds,  pronably,  of  the  whole  amount  consumed,  is  now  only  iOs.  per  lb., 
the  extent  to  which  the  duty  enhances  the  cost  to  the  consumer  will  be 
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readily  understood.  Althonoh,  since  the  year  1811 ,  the  above  table  shows 
an  increase  of  consumption  of  nearly  25  per  cent.,  and  a  proportionally 
larger  increase  than  any  other  leading  article  specified,  tills  only  indicates 
the  more  strongly  the  growing  favor  of  ihe  population  for  this  luxury,  and 
the  probability  that  the  consumption  would  be  very  greatly  augmented  by 
a  lilieral  reduction  in  the  duty. 

In  looking  to  the  fut.ire  prospects  of  our  ma-ket,  it  is  impossible  to  form 
a  very  decided  opinion — so  much  being  immediately  dependant  upon  the 
future  policy  of  our  legislature,  the  course  of  which,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  almost  idle  to  speculate  upon.  We  thereiore  refrain 
from  offering  any  prospective  remarks  of  this  UMtnre. 

GEORGK  FKASER,  SON  &  CO. 

January  1,  1846. 


Froin  Wilmer  &  Smith's  European  Times,  January  4. 
COTTONS. 

Havre,  December  31. 
During  the  last  sennight  our  market  has  worn  a  decidedly  improved  ap- 
pearance, both  as  to  the  amount  of  business  transacted  and  to  the  increased 
stiffness  in  prices,  which  may  be  considered  a  shade  higher  than  our  pre- 
vious quotations.  The  formation  of  the  British  ministry  has,  generally 
speakitjg,  created  a  favorable  impression,  and  confidence  seems  daily  to  be 
gaining  ground.  The  demand  has  therefore  been  rather  animated,  and  to 
a  good  extent ;  and  amongst  the  sales  was  a  car^o  of  1,700  bales  expected 
from  New  Orleans,  by  the  Osceola,  taken  at  f  67  all  round.  At  this  dull 
season  of  the  year  it  is  not  usual  to  look  tor  any  great  octivity ;  but  as  our 
stock  is  far  from  large,  and  t.he  internal  districts  are  but  scantily  supplied, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  early  in  the  ensuing  year  the  trade  will  be 
coming  forward  more  freely,  and  that  the  transactions  will  then  assume  a 
spirited  character.  The  receipt  of  the  President's  naessage,  which  has  long 
been  expected  with  a  certain  degree  of  anxiety,  seems  to  have  produced 
little  impression,  for,  although  the  tone  is  not  in  a  conciliatory  strain,  it  has 
given  no  rise  to  any  serious  apprehensions  as  to  the  future.  Taking  a 
retrospective  view  of  the  year  that  has  just  closed,  we  find  that  the  situation 
of  our  market  has,  upon  tlie  whole,  been  unstable;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
moderate  stock  of  cotton  on  hand  during  the  last  iwelvemonth,  speculauoii 
has,  at  no  period,  been  extensive,  nor  of  long  duration  ;  and  if,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  unusual  briskness,  holders  have  had  Ijigh  pretensions,  buyers 
have  immediately  withdrawn  from  the  field,  under  the  plea  of  the  large 
stock  in  Liverpool,  and  the  unprosperous  state  of  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. Laiterly,  the  high  price  of  breadstuffs,  added  to  the  tears  of  a  dearth 
and  of  a  financial  crisis,  have  acted  very  piejadicially  to  commerce  in  gen- 
eral ;  but  tliese  were  evidenfly  much  exp.gcrerated,  and  the  public  mmd  h?.s 
now  conipletely  recovered  from  the  panic.  It  m.ust,  however,  be  admitted 
that  if  a  portion  of  the  working  districts  have  been  in  a  comparatively  satis- 
factory condition,  the  reverse  has  been  the  case  with  others  ;  and  it  is  only 
to  the  trifling  im[)ortance  of  a  raw  material  that  can  be  ascribr-d  the  steadi- 
ness in  prices  for  some  time  past.    By  the  Argo,  we  received  yesterday 
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New  York  dates  to  the  11th  inst,  and  we  are  hooriy  expecting  those  of  the 
15th  by  the  Cambria  steamer  arrived  at  Liverpool.    We  now  refer  to  the 
subjoiEed  table,  showing  the  movement  in  our  port  since  the  commence- 
ment of  this  year  contrasted  with  former  statements. 
The  following  were  the  sales  effected,  viz  : 

2,852  bales  New  Orleans,  duty  paid 

409    do    Mobile        .  .  -  . 

2,250  do  Upland  .... 
1,800    do    New  Orleans,  to  arrive,  duty  paid  - 

050    do    Peruvian     -  .  -  - 

7,961  bales. 


The  imports  amount  to  14.245  bales. 

Imports^  deliveries,  and  stock  in  France,  from  1st  Janumy  to  30ih  Novem- 
ber, for  the  last  three  years. 


Imports. 

1845. 

1844. 

1843. 

United  States 
Brazil  - 

Egypt  .... 
Other  sorts  -          .  . 

322,603 
2,046 
37,653 
12,723 

273,602 
8,180 
18,600 
21,136 

316,297 
9,246 
15,629 
25,961 

Bales  - 
Stock  1st  January  - 

376,025 
78,000 

321,518 
121,000^ 

367,133 
139,000 

Bales     ...  - 
Deliveries  11  months 

454,025 
391,525 

442,518 
353,018 

506,133 
390,133 

f  United  States 
,       Brazil  - 
^'""'^   i  Egypt  - 
[  Other  ports 

45,800 
350 
10,900 
5,450 

63,500 
5,500 
6,400 

14,300 

87,500 
3.900 
10,009 
14,000 

Total,  30th  November  - 

62,500 

89,500 

116,000 

f.  47  ,to  76 
52  to  68.50 
52  to  70 

—  to  67 

—  to  76 
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1835. 

— H  o  t~  C5 

i 

1845. 

CO          O  rH  C£) 

1, 855,  700 

1834. 

rH 

1,246,900 
112,900 
66,  700 
237, 600 
17,  500 

1 

1833. 

654,  786 
163, 193 
3,  893 
94,  698 
13, 646 

i 

1843. 

1,  390,  800 
98, 700 
48,800 
182, 100 
17,  700 

1,744,  100. 

1,013,400 
87,300 
19, 600 
\      255, 500 
1        17, 300 

1 

i 

1842. 

1,  392, 90 

i 

608,  887 
168, 288 
38, 124 
76,764 
11,  304 

903,  367 

1841. 

902,  500 
94,  300 
40, 700 

273, 600 
32, 900 

1, 344, 000 

1830. 

618, 527 
191,468 
14,  752 
35,  019 
11,721 

1840. 

1,237,500 
85,300 
38,000 
216,400 
22, 300 

i 

1 

I— 1 

i 

463, 076 
159, 536 
24,  739 
80, 489 
18, 867 

46, 707 

i 

814,  500 
99, 300 
33, 500 
132, 900 
\        36, 000 

16,200 

1-H 

444,  390 
167, 362 
32, 889 
84, 855 
20, 056 

[,124,800 
137,500  ! 

29, 700 
107, 200 

29, 400 

[,428,  600 

i 

749,5 

1838. 

1827. 

646,776 
120,111 
22,  4.50 
73,  738 
30,  988 

i 

1837. 

844,812 
117,005 

41, 193 
145, 174 

27,  791 

1,  175,975 

1 

395, 852 
55, 590 
47,  621 
64,  699 
18, 188 

581, 950 

1836. 

764,  707 
148, 715 

34,953 
219,493 

33,  506 

! 

1,201,374 

American 
Brazil 
Egyptian 
East  Ijidia 
West  India,  &c. 

1 

American 
Brazil 
Egyptian 
East  India 
West  India,  &c. 

Packages  - 
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9._LIVSRP00L. 

^tock,  ist  January,  1845  749^  600 

import  in  1845  1,652,700 
Iroport  from  Glasgow  .....-^-g^  000 

Import  from  London  --------         -  gQi) 

Import  from  Hull      -         -         -         -  - 


Total  quantity  sold  in  J  845,  as  per  weekly  returns  -  -  -  1,  995,  000 
Deduct  proporlion  sold  to  speculators  for  re-sale       -  -  -  564, 000 


1,  431,  000 

Forwarded  to  country  importers,  &c.  -         -         -         -  88, 500 


2, 404, 900 


1, 519, 500 


Stock,  1st  January,  1845       -----      885,  400 


Taken  for  consumption  and  export  in  1845  -  -         -    1,  519,  500,  or  23, 221  per  week. 

(in  1844,  1,398,500,  or  26,894  bags  per  week.) 

-Deduct  export  to  continent   -  -         -  -  53,  400  )      po  np,r\ 

Deduct  export  to  Ireland      -         -         -  -  14, 800  ^  ^^''^^^ 

Taken  for  consumption        -         -         -  -         -    1, 451,  300,  or  27, 910  per  week. 

Taken  for  the  Glasgow  market        -  .  -  .        30,  600 

Taken  for  consumption  in  Ei:£-!and  -         -         -         .    1,  420,  700,  or  27, 321  per  v-eek. 
"     '  Iu  lS44  -         -         -         -    1, 290, 900,  or  24, 825. 

10— LONDOIn. 

i-Stock,  1st  January,  1845  -  -         -  -         -         -         -         -     84, 700 

Import  in  1845  -   68, 300 

153, 000 

'^Stock,  1st  January,  1846    90,  000  ) 

Exported  to  the  condnent    -         -  -  -  -         -         -    51, 400  S  142,000 

Exported  to  Liverpool  -         -  -        600 ) 

Taken  for  consumption  in  England  -  -         -         -         "         -  11>  000 

or  212  bags  per  week. 
(In  1844,  10,300,  or  1S8  bags  per  week.) 

-  11.— BRISTOL  AND  HULL. 

^l3tock,  1st  January,  1345     -         -         -         -         -         -         "  6, 000 ) 

Import  in  1845    23,100  ^ 

.-Stock,  1st  January,  1846     -         -   5, 300  >        r  caa 

Exported   3,200  $  ^'^"^ 

-Exported  to  Liverpool  - 

Taken  for  consumption  in  England           -  20, 600 

or  396  bags  per  week. 
(In  1844,  15,100,  or  290  bags  per  week.) 

12.— SCOTLAND. 

iStock,  1st  January,  1845          -         -         -         -         -         -         -         -  61, 600 

rimport  in  1845  -         -         -         -   Ill,  600 

Smport  from  Liverpool  ---------  30, 600 

203, 8«0 
81,700 


'Stock,  1st  Janmry,  1846  -         -         -         -         -         -        79, 700 ) 

Export  to  Liverpool      -  2^000) 


Taken  for  co-a^umption  in  Scotland  j         -         -   122, 100 

^r  2,348  bags  per  week. 
(In  ^844,  112,300,     2,160  bags  per  week.) 
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APPENDIX  No.  12. 


SILK  . 

Prom  the  New  York  Farmer. 

Mr.  Clark,  (to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  many  valuable  facts,)  in  speak- 
ing of  the  silk  culture  in  America,  divides  it  into  three  periods.  He  says  : 
^'The  first  period  may  be  said  to  have  continued  from  the  first  introduction 
of  the  silk  culture  in  North  America,  in  1623,  to  the  close  of  the  revolution- 
ary war,  in  17S3,  or  for  160  years. 

The  second  epoch  is  from  that  event  to  the  time  when  there  was  in  this 
country  pubhc  evidence  of  decisive  knowledge  of  the  multicaulis  (Chinese) 
mulberry— or  to  July,  1830. 

"  The  second  epoch,  then,  in  the  history  of  the  American  silk  culture, 
commenced  in  1783.  Notwithstanding  the  desolation  generally  introduced 
by  war,  which,  where  internal,  has  too  frequently  a  continued  effect,  the 
silk  enterprise  was,  though  somewhat  gradually,  renewed.  It  was  precisely 
at  this  period  (1783)  that  the  legislature  of  Connecticut,  induced  by  the  exer- 
tions of  Dr.  Aspinwall  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Styles,  granted  a  bounty  on  mul- 
berry trees  and  raw  silk.  In  1789,  300  pounds  of  raw  silk  were  made  in 
Mansfield,  which  in  1793  produced  365  pounds  of  raw  silk.  In  1810  the 
(sewings  and  raw  silk  of  New  London,  Windham,  and  Tolland  were  valued 
by  the  United  States  marshal  at  $28,503,  exclusive  of  the  amount  of  do- 
mestic fabrics  ;  and  double  this  entire  amount  is  said  to  have  been  manufac- 
tured there  in  1825.  So  popular  indeed  had  silk  products  become  about 
this  period,  that  they  were  readily  taken  then  as  a  circulating  medium." 

About  the  period  of  the  last  war,  a  good  degree  of  interest  existed,  and 
many  were  successfully  engaged  in  its  culture.  Mr.  Samuel  Chidsey,  of 
Cayuga  county,  New  York,  is  said  to  have  raised,  manufactured,  and  sold 
$600  worth  of  sewing  silk  in  a  year,  and  several  establishments  were  in 
successful  operation  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Illinois.  So  much  inter- 
est existed  at  this  time,  that  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  were 
strongly  in  favor  of  affording  govermental  encouragement,  and  a  bill  was 
accordingly  introduced,  and  favorably  received,  recommending  the  appro- 
priation of  $40,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  for  silk  reel- 
ing in  Philadelphia,  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  sixty  young  men,  for 
Iwo  years,  in  the  various  branches  of  reehng,  manufacturing,  and  dying 
silk.  For  some  reason,  this  bill  received  no  final  action  until  1832,  when 
it  was  defeated  by  a  small  majority. 

The  third  epoch,  according  to  Mr.  Clark,  commenced  at  the  time  when 
the  multicaulis,  or  China  mulberry,  became  sufiiciently  known  to  induce 
its  propagation,  or  about  lS31-'32.  This  was  a  brief  era,  characterized  by 
the  wildest  and  most  erroneous  theories.  It  would  require  volumes  to  de- 
tail the  thousand  and  one  schemes  resorted  to  for  creating  and  sustaining 
what  has  been  termed  the  rnidherry  excitement — multicaulis  speculation. 

The  history  of  this  visionary  period  is  too  fresh  in  the  minds  of  most  of 
our  citizens  to  need  revi  llfk 
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Frciii  'he  Southern  Cultivatcr. 

A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  SILK  CULTURE  IN  GEORGIA. 

By  ihe  Rev.  Yv^illiam  B.  S;evens,  of  iLe  University  of  Georgia.    [From  Harrisi's  Memoirs  of 

Oglethorpe.] 

One  of  the  principal  designs  which  influenced  the  settlement  of  Georgia 
was  the  hope  of  thereby  creating  a  silk-growing  province,  where  that  ma- 
terial for  which  England  had  so  long  been  indebted  to  France,  Italy,  and 
China,  could  be  produced  in  this  colonial  dependency. 

As  early  as  1609,  the  subject  engaged  the  attention  of  the  adventurers  to 
Yirginia,  and  in  a  pamphlet  called  "  Nova  Brittania  offering  most  excellent 
fruites  by  planting  in  Virginia,"  published  that  year,  the  writer  saysi 
"  There  are  silke  wormes  and  plenty  of  mulberie  trees,  whereby  ladies,  gen- 
tlewomen, and  little  children,  (being  set  in  the  way  to  do  it.)  may  bee  all 
imploied  with  pleasure,  making  silke  comparable  to  that  of  Persia,  Turkey, 
or  any  other."    In  1650,  Mr.  Samuel  Hartlib  published  a  work  entitled 

Yirginia  Discovery  of  Silk  Wormes,  with  their  Benefits,"  in  which  he 
endeavored  to  show  that  the  raising  of  silk  was  a  thing  very  practicable  ia 
Virginia,  and  even  asserted  that  as  a  staple  it  might  be  made  superior  to 
tobacco  ;  in  which  opinion  he  was  confirmed  by  the  judgment  of  several 
others.  That  they  made  some  advances  in  this  culture  is  evident  from*  the 
fact  that  the  coronation  robe  of  Charles  II,  in  1660,  was  made  of  silk  reeled 
in  that  colony  ;  and  even  so  late  as  1730,  three  hundred  pounds  of  the  raw 
material  were  exported  from  Virginia.  Tobacco,  however,  soon  assumed 
and  maintained  the  ascendency,  to  the  exclusion  of  this  more  useful  and 
beautiful  produce. 

In  1703,  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson  introduced  the  silk  culture  into  South 
Carolina,  but  the  astonishing  success  v^hich  rewarded  the  casual  introduc- 
tion of  rice  into  the  plantation,  about  eight  years  before,  precluded  a  just" 
interest  in  the  undertaking,  and,  as  a  public  and  recognised  commodity,  it 
soon  came  to  nought,  though  several  persons,  more  for  amusement  thaa 
profit,  still  gave  their  attention  to  it;  and  as  late  as  1755,  Mrs.  Pinckneyp 
the  same  lady  to  whom  the  province  was  indebted  for  the  first  cultivatioa 
of  indigo  ten  years  before,  reeled  sufficient  silk  in  the  vicinity  of  Charlestoa 
to  make  three  dresses,  one  of  which  was  presented  to  the  princess  dowager 
of  Wales,  another  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  the  third  (says  Ramsay,  who 
narrates  the  circumstance)  "is  now  (1809)  in  Charleston,  in  the  possessioa 
of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Horrey,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  firmness, 
and  strength." 

But  notwithstanding  these  failures  and  the  known  difficulty  of  introduc- 
ing a  new  branch  of  agriculture  into  a  country,  as  was  evidenced  by  the 
compulsion  which  was  necessary  by  Henry  IV  to  introduce  it  into  France 
against  the  united  voices  of  the  merchants,  traders,  and  even  in  oppositioa 
to  the  Duke  of  Sully,  and  also  the  indifference  manifested  in  England — not- 
withstanding the  able  proclamation  of  King  James  on  the  subject,  com- 
mending its  cultivation — the  trustees  for  the  settlement  of  Georgia  deter- 
mined to  make  one  miOre  efforf,  which,  if  successful,  would  enrich  both  the 
province  and  the  mother  countrjr.  The  views  which  they  entertained,  how- 
ever, of  making  Georgia  supplant  every  silk-growing  country,  were  extrav- 
agant and  erroneous.  They  expected,  in  fact,  to  supply  all  Europe,  and 
to  produce  an  article  of  equal  strength,  beauty,  and  value,  with  any  made 
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on  the  continent.  The  PieJmontese,  thought  they,  who  pay  half  their  silk 
for  the  rent  of  the  mulberry  trees  and  the  eggs  of  the  worm,  or  tlae  peasants 
of  France,  burdened  with  political  difficulty  and  stinted  for  conveniences, 
could  not  cope  with  the  sctilers  of  Georgia,  where  the  mulberry  trees 
(raorus  aloa)  would  gro^v  in  the  greatest  luxuriance;  where  timber  for  their 
fabrics  was  no  expense  ;  where  room  was  abundant,  and  the  reward  sure. 
By  tiiis  transfer,  in  addition  to  a  direct  saving  to  England  of  over  £500,000 
which  she  paid  for  this  article  to  foreign  countries,  twenty  thousand  people 
were  to  find  employment  in  rearing  it  in  Georgia,  and  as  many  more  at 
home  in  [)reparing  it  for  market. 

Among  the  first  emigrants  who  sailed  with  Oglethorpe,  from  England,  in. 
November,  1732,  was  Mr.  Amatis,  from  Piedmont,  who  was  engaged  by 
the  trustees  to  introduce  the  art  of  silk-winding  into  the  colony,  and  who, 
for  that  purpose,  brought  with  him  several  Italians  and  some  adequate 
machinery.  White  mulberry  trees  were  planted  in  a  portion  of  land  on  the 
eastern  border  of  the  city,  called  the  trustees'  garden  ;  ego;s  were  hatched, 
and  silk  spun  "as  line  as  any  from  France  or  Italy."  They  soon, however, 
came  to  a  mutual  rupture,  and  the  whole  process  was  for  a  time  suspended 
by  the  treachery  of  those  employed,  who  broke  the  machinery,  spoiled  the 
seed,  destroyed  the  trees,  and  then  escaped  to  Carolina.  Sufficient,  however, 
had  been  wrought  to  test  its  value,  and  they  were  not  discouraged  by  this 
inauspicious  commencement.  The  trustees  still  adhered  to  their  design, 
and,  the  more  effectually  to  advance  it,  required  of  every  settler  that  there 
should  be  on  his  grant  ten  mulberry  trees  to  each  acre. 

Mr.  Oamuse  and  his  wife,  both  Italians,  with  their  two  children,  and  two 
other  individuals,  were  now  intrusted  with  this  business,  in  which  they 
were  continued  six  years ;  the  first  two  at  a  salary  of  £60  per  annum,  and 
the  last  four  at  £100,  besides  the  rent  of  a  dwelling-house  and  garden. 

In  June,  1734,  General  O2:lethorpe  carried  eight  pounds  of  raw  silk,  the 
first  produced  in  Georgia,  to  England,  which  was  followed  by  a  small  trunk 
full  of  the  same  article  on  the  2d  of  April,  1735,  and,  after  being  made  into 
orgazine  by  the  engine  of  Sir  Thomas  Lombe,  at  Derby,  who  said  that  it 
"  proved  excet- dingly  good  through  all  the  operations,"  was  sent  up  to  Lon- 
don on  the  14th  of  August,  1735,  when  the  trustees,  together  with  Sir 
Thomas  Lombe,  waited  on  her  Majesty  Q,ueen  Caroline,  and  exhibited  to 
her  the  elegant  specimen  of  Georgia  silk.  The  Q^ueen  selected  a  portion 
of  this  parcel  to  be  wove  into  a  pattern  ;  and,  being  again  waited  on  by  these 
genilenien  and  Mr.  Booth,  the  silk  weaver,  on  the  21st  of  September,  she 
expressed  "  a  great  satisfaction  for  the  beauty  and  fineness  of  the  silk,  the 
richness  of  the  pattern,  and  at  seeiBg  so  early  a  product  from  that  colony 
and  to  express  her  pleasure  at  such  a  favorable  result,  a  complete  court 
dress  was  made  from  it,  and  on  his  majesty's  next  birth  day  she  appeared 
at  the  levee  in  a  full  robe  of  Georgia  silk. 

On  the  return  of  Oglethorpe,  in  1735,  he  renewed  his  endeavors  to  bring 
it  into  active  operation.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  seed,  he  allowed  no  silk  to  be  reeled  that  year,  but  let  the  worms  deposite 
their  eggs.  He  required,  also,  that  the  Italian  women  should  teach  a  num- 
ber of  the  colonists,  and  thus  render  general  the  knowledge  they  could  im- 
part. The  Saltzburgers  at  Ebenezer  were  the  most  forward  to  adopt  his 
views  ;  and  in  March  28,  1736,  Rev.  Mr.  Bolzius  gave  one  tree  to  each 
inhabitant  as  a  present  from  Oglethorpe,  and  two  of  his  congregaiion  were 
ii;istructed  in  the  art  of  reeling  by  Mrs.  Camuse.    But  though  Oglethorpe 
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gave  Mr.  Bolzius  trees,  silk-worms,  and  a  book  of  instructions,  yet  he  con- 
fesses that  he  felt  no  interest  in  the  business,  nor  inclination  to  pursue  it. 

In  July,  1739,  Mr.  Samuel  Augspourger  carried  over  a  parcel  of  raw  silk 
which  he  received  from  Mr.  Jones,  the  trustrees'  storekeeper  in  Savannah, 
and  which  was  declared  by  eminent  judges  to  be  "equal  to  any  Italian 
silk,  and  worth  full  twenty  shillings  per  pound." 

On  May  11,  1741.  Mr.  Bolzius,  in  his  journal,  states  that  "twenty  girls, 
during  the  last  two  months,  succeeded  in  making  seventeen  pounds  of 
cocoons,  which  were  sold  on  Friday  last,  at  Savannah,  for  £3  85."  During 
this  year  General  Oglethorpe  advanced  to  Bolzius  £5  for  procuring  trees, 
for  which  sum  he  obtained  twelve  hundred,  and  distributed  twenty-two  to 
each  family  in  his  parish. 

On  May  1,  1742,  fourteen  pounds  and  fourteen  ounces  were  sold,  which 
brought  £2  19^\  Qd.  Nearly  half  of  the  silk-worms  died  at  Savannah, 
owing,  as  was  then  supposed,  either  to  poison  dew  or  warm  weather. 

On  December  4.  1742,  General  Oglethorpe  sent  five  hundred  trees  to 
Ebeuf  zer,  with  the  promise  of  more,  if  required.  The  indifference  of  the 
good  Mr.  Bolzius  had  by  this  time  passed  away,  and  he  was  now  a  zealous 
advocate  for  its  extension.  A  machine  was  erected  near  his  house,  and  two 
women  succeeded  very  well,  by  which  the  people  were  stimulated  to  re- 
newed exertions,  and  a  public  filature  was  contemplated.  The  enterprise 
of  these  Germans  seemed  to  excite  the  envious  disposition  of  Mrs.  Camuse, 
with  whom  had  been  placed  two  women  from  Ebenezer;  but  the  conduct 
of  Mrs.  C.  in  withholding  information  rendered  their  acquirement  inade- 
quate, and  Mr.  Bolzius  withdrew  them  from  her  charge.  The  first  parcel 
of  silk  made  was  sent  to  the  trustees,  who  expressed  themselves  pleased 
v/iih  its  quality.  In  1745,  the  weight  of  cocoons  was  two  hundred  and 
fifry-three  pounds,  and  of  spun  silk  sixteen  and  three-quarters.  In 
1746,  the  weight  of  cocoons  was  three  hundred  and  forty-four  pounds, 
aiid  ol  spun  silk  eighteen  pounds.  Early  in  this  year  a  machine  for  winding, 
and  coppers  for  baking,  together  with  appropriate  treatises  on  the  art,  were 
sent  over  by  the  trustees,  but  the  people  were  indifterent  and  apathetic. 

The  Germans,  however,  were  as  active  as  formerly,  and  Mr.  Bolzius,  in 
a  letter  to  Yon  Munch,  dated  May  6, 1747,  says,  that  "  ihe  people  last  winter 
planted  more  mulberry  trees  than  for  thirteen  years  before,"  for  which  he 
promised  them  a  bounty  of  one  shilling  for  every  tree  which  yielded  one 
hundred  pounds  of  leaves.  The  silk  balls  raised  at  this  place  this  year 
were  over  four  hundred  pounds,  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  pounds  of 
which  sold  for  £36  12^%  U'^d.  The  amaount  raised  in  the  vzhole  colony 
was  eight  hundred  and  forty-seven  pounds  of  cocoons,  and  sixty-two  pounds 
of  spun  silk.  In  1748.  the  Saltzburgers  reared  four  hundred  and  sixty-four 
pounds,  but  their  small  trees  were  destroyed,  and  some  of  the  larger  ones 
injured  by  the  late  frost.  They,  this  year,  succeeded  admirably  in  spin- 
ning twenty-four  pounds  of  raw  silk,  'the  want  of  a  chimney  and  proper 
basins,  v.^hich  had  impeded  them  before  in  their  rude  building,  having 
been  remedied.  The  president,  writing  to  secretary  Martyn,  December  11, 
1746,  says  :  "  The  fundamental  cause  of  its  stagnation  is,  the  unaccount- 
able backwardness  of  some  of  our  dames  and  damsels  10  employ  themselves 
in  attending  to  the  worms  during  the  timiC  of  feeding,  which  1  have  fre- 
quently taken  notice  of,  and  it  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  want  of  leaves." 

During  the  same  period  only  thirty-four  pounds  of  spun  silk  were  raised 
by  the  trustees'  agent  in  Savannah.    Mr.  Bolzius,  under  date  of  February 
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15,  1749,  thus  writes  :  ^'  The  weather  being  now  warm  and  pleasant,  the 
mulberry  trees  have  put  forth  their  young  leaves,  and  our  people  are  now 
turning  their  minds  to^vards  making  of  silk  ;"  and  then,  after  expressing  his 
surprise  that  so  few  were  disposed  to  this  culture,  adds  :  "One  reason  for 
this  reluctance  is  ascribed  to  the  circumstance  that,  by  ordinary  labor,  about 
two  shillings  might  be  obtained  per  day,  whereas  scarcely  a  shiUing  could 
be  earned  in  the  same  time  by  the  silk  concern."  Seven  hundred  and 
sixty  two  pounds  of  cocoons  were  raised,  and  fifty  pounds  thirteen  ounces 
spun  silk;  and  there  were  two  machines  erected  in  Mr.  Bolzius's  yard  which 
drew  off  twenty-four  ounces  per  day.  On  the  29th  September,  1749,  the 
trusiees  promised  £2  to  every  woman  who  shall  make  herself  mistress  of 
the  art  of  windin;^  in  one  year.  And  they  also  gave  Rev.  Mr.  Bolzius  per- 
mission to  erect  ten  sheds,  with  clay  furnaces,  at  an  expense  of  not  more 
than  $i2  each,  and  ten  machines  for  reeling,  at  thirty  shillings  each,  which 
he  says  could  be  made  better  than  those  at  Savannah  for  :  they  also 
sent  them  ten  basins  ;  and  the  good  Germans  felt  the  impulse  of  this  sub- 
stantial encouragement.  In  1750,  though  the  people  in  other  parts  of  the 
colony  mostly  relinquished  the  silk  culture,  the  inhabitants  of  Ebenezer 
continued  vigorously  employed  and  interested  in  it.  On  the  2d  of  June 
they  received  ten  kettles  from  the  trustees,  one  of  which,  and  a  reeling 
machine,  were  given  to  each  mistress  in  the  art  of  spinning,  and  two  of  the 
best  artisans  received  £.5  for  giving  instruction  to  fourteen  young  women; 
to  each  of  whom  was  bestowed  £1  for  attention  and  industry. 

Over  a  thousand  pounds  of  cocoons  were  raised  at  Ebenezer,  and  seventy- 
four  pounds  two  ounces  raw  silk  made,  producing  (the  price  being  then 
thirty  shillings)  over  £110  sterling.  As  illustrative  of  the  luxuriant  growth 
of  ihe  mulberry,  it  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  tv/o  trees  in  front  of  the 
parsonage,  ten  years  old,  measured  three  feet  eight  inches  in  circumference. 
In  December,  of  this  year,  eight  more  copper  basins  were  received,  and 
public  confidence  in  the  success  of  the  undertaking  seemed  revived,  not- 
withstanding Mr.  Camuse  and  family  had  left  the  province  and  settled  at 
Pnrysburgh,  in  South  Carolina. 

On  the  25th  December,  1750,  Mr.  Pickering  Robinson,  who,  together 
with  Mr.  James  Habersham,  had  been  appointed,  the  preceding  August,  a 
commissioner  to  promote  more  effectually  the  culture  of  silk,  arrived  in 
Savannah. 

Mr.  Robinson  had  been  sent  to  France,  at  the  expense  of  the  trustees,  to 
study  the  management  of  filatures,  and  the  necessary  process  for  preparing 
the  article  for  market,  and  thus,  though  no  operative,  was  qualified  to  take 
the  directorship  of  so  unportant  a  branch  of  industry.  His  salary  was  £100 
per  annum,  ^^25  for  a  clerk,  and  a  tract  of  land  was  also  granted  him, 
which,  in  1763,  sold  for  £1,300. 

Mr.  Robinson  brought  with  him  a  quantity  of  silk-worm  seed,  but  all 
failed  save  about  half  an  ounce.  The  commissioners  determined  at  once  to 
erect  a  filature,  which  should  be  a  noraial  school  to  the  whole  province  ; 
and  it  was  their  opinion  that  it  v/ould  be  "  a  sufficient  nursery  to  supply, 
in  three  or  four  years,  as  many  reelers  as  will  be  wanted,  when  we  make 
no  doubt  of  many  private  filatures  beino^  erected,  which  can  only  make 
their  culture  a  general  staple."  The  dimensions  were  thirty  six  feet  by 
twenty,  rough  boarded,  with  a  loft  or  upper  story  for  the  spreading  out  of 
the  green  cocoons.  It  was  commenced  on  the  4th  of  March,  1751.  On 
the  1st  of  April,  the  basins  were  put  up,  and  on  the  8th  of  May  the  reefing 
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began.  To  encourage  the  colonists,  the  trustees  proposed  to  purchase  al! 
the  balls,  and  wind  them  at  their  own  expense,  and  paid  from  \s.  6d.  to  25. 
Ad.  per  pound  for  green  cocoons.  The  commissioners  separated  the  cocoons 
into  three  sorts  :  1st,  perfect  cones  ;  2d,  the  spungy  and  fuzzy  ;  and,  3d,  the 
spotted,  stained,  and  dupions.  This  management,  however,  gave  great 
offence  to  some  of  the  residents  in  Savannah  and  Purysburgh,  and  Messrs. 
Robinson  and  Habersham  requested  the  vice  president  and  assistants  to  de- 
termine the  respective  prices,  and  publicly  announce  the  same,  which  they 
did  on  the  26ih  April,  by  a  proclamation;  wherein,  by  way  of  bounty,  they 
promised  to  pay  for  cocoons,  delivered  at  their  store  in  Savannah,  the  fol- 
lowing sums,  namely:  for  cocoons  made  by  one  worm,  hard,  weighty,  aad 
good  substance,  25.  per  pound ;  for  the  weaker  quality,  pointed,  spotted,  or 
bruised,  Is.  3d.]  for  dupion?,  (those  made  by  two  worms,)  Gc?. ;  for  raw 
silk,  from  first  quality  cocoons,  145.  per  pound ;  for  that  made  from  second 
quality,  125. ;  the  product  of  the  double  cones,  65.  per  pound  ;  and  they 
also  offered,  if  delivered  at  the  filature,  for  best  cocoons,  3s.  6d. ;  for  mid- 
dling, 15.  8d. ;  and  for  inferior,  I5.  Id. ;  a  series  of  prices  truly  astonishing, 
when  we  reflect  that  the  real  merchantable  worth  of  a  pound  of  cocoons  is 
scarcely  ever  6c/. 

Experiments  were  made  at  the  filature  to  ascertain  the  relative  quantity 
of  each  of  these  quahties  in  a  given  weight  of  cocoons,  and  the  results  were^ 
that  in  fifty  pounds  of  green  cocoons  there  were  twenty-seven  pounds  ol 
the  first  sort,  ten  pounds  four  ounces  of  the  second,  and  twelve  pounds 
twelve  ounces  of  the  third.  After  curing  or  baking,  these  fifty  pounds 
weighed  only  forty  six  pounds  five  ounces,  showing  a  loss  in  ponderosity  of 
nearly  eight  per  cent.  Besides  the  arrangement  above  specified,  the  cocoons 
were  still  further  divided  for  the  purpose  of  reeling  into  white  and  yellow^ 
and  these  again  subdivided  into  five  each,  namely  :  1st,  hard  and  weighty; 
2d,  little  woolly  and  weaker  ;  3d,  very  woolly  and  soft ;  4th,  spotted  and 
much  bruised  ;  5th,  double  worms. 

Mr.  Camuse,  son,  and  daughter,  who,  it  appears,  gave  the  commissioners 
no  little  trouble  by  their  perverse  conduct,  returned  to  Savannah,  and  were 
engaged  to  labor  at  the  filature  at  three  shilhngs  per  day  ;  at  which  Mr. 
Habersham  exclaims,  "  monstrous  wages !"  The  reelers  now  advanced 
with  much  proficiency,  and  five  of  them,  on  the  16th  of  May,  wound  off 
eleven  pounds  of  cocoons  each.  The  proportion  of  raw  silk  to  the  cocoons 
appeared,  on  a  variety  of  trials,  to  be  nearly  in  this  ratio  : 

May  10,  1751,  55  lbs.  cocoons,  1st  quaUty,  produced  117^  ounces. 

11,  "  8  "  « pr  thread,  18| 

"    13,  «  11  "  produced    21 J 

"    15,  "  55  "  2d   "  "  109 

a  u  20  "  "  "  24 

«    22,  "  15  1st  20| 

«    22,  "  10  »  2d  «  "  134 

The  whole  amount  of  cocoons  raised  in  the  province  was  six  thousand' 
tkree  hundred  and  one  pounds,  of  which  two  thousand  pounds  came  froiai 
Ebenezer,  and  four  thousand  pounds  were  made  at  Whitefield's  orphan 
house.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  pounds  and  one  ounce  of  raw  siik^ 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  pounds  of  filogee,  were  prepared,  notwith- 
standing over  three  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  were  lost  by  vermin,  fire^ 
and  mould.    The  expense  of  the  culture  was  large  this  year,  owing  to  t\m 
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erection  of  the  filature,  (fee.,  which  swelled  the  sum  to  £608  95.  S^d.  ster- 
ling. The  private  journals  at  that  day,  kept  at  Savannah  and  Ebenezer, 
acquaint  ns,  in  sonie  n;casure,  with  the  arduous  nature  of  the  coni^nisbioners' 
labors,  and  the  difRculiies  they  encountered  from  the  want  of  funds,  tfie 
intractableness  of  laborers,  the  novelty  of  the  attempt,  the  imperfections  of 
machinery,  and  the  bitter  opposition  of  those  w^ho  should  have  sustained 
and  encouraged  them.  Tlie  public  duties  of  Mr.  Habersham  prevented  his 
constrat  attention  to  this  business;  but  the  whole  time  of  Mr.  Robinsoa 
was  devoted  to  the  filature,  directing  the  sorters,  aiding  the  novices,  ad- 
vising the  reelers,  and  in  every  way  exerting  himself  to  obtain  success. 
His  engagement  with  the  trustees  expired  on  the  30th  of  August,  1751  ;  but 
finding  that  his  intended  departure  depressed  the  friends  of  the  culture,  he 
I  was  solicited  by  the  local  government  to  remain  another  year,  and,  gene- 
'  rously  sacrificir.g  private  to  public  interests,  he  complied  with  their  request. 
Mr.  Habersham  thus  speaks  of  Mr.  Robinson  :  "  1  think  him  the  most  pru- 
dent, as  well  as  the  most  capable  person  I  ever  knew  to  undertake  such  a 
work,  and  if  he  could  be  continued  here,  I  doubt  not  but  that  he  would  turu 
out  a  number  of  well  instructed  reelers,  who  would  be  able  to  conduct  fila- 
tures at  Ebenezer.  Augusta,  and  other  parts  of  the  province."  So  great  was 
the  confidence  which  the  trustees  had  in  him,  that  he  was  appointed  aa 
assistant  in  the  government  at  Savannah  ;  an  honor  v/hich  he  declined, 
and  in  the  same  letter  stated  :  ^'If  due  encouragement  be  not  given  to  the 
culture  of  raw  silk  for  the  term  of  at  least  fourteen  years,  I  positively  can- 
not think  of  settling  in  America."  These  gentlemen  recommended  the 
building  of  a  house,  sixty  feet  by  twenty-six,  as  a  cocoonery,  great  loss  hav- 
ing  been  experienced  for  the  want  of  such  a  structure. 

In  1752,  Mr.  Robinson  returned  to  England,  and  his  place  was  partially 
supplied  by  Joseph  Ottolenghe,  a  native  of  Piedmont,  and  a  proficient  in 
his  art,  who  came  to  Georgia  on  the  I8th  of  July,  1751,  and  took  charge  of 
the  filature  in  April,  1753.  In  a  letter  to  secretary  Martyn,  dated  September 
11,  1753,  Mr.  Ottolenghe  says  that  "there  were  fewer  cocoons  raised  this^ 
year,  as  the  worms  mostly  hatched  before  the  trees  leaved,  and  that  'the 
people  were  willing  to  continue  the  business.'  "  One  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  pounds  of  raw  silk  were  made  this  year,  aad  three  hundred  and 
seventy-six  pounds  in  1754,  besides  twenty-four  pounds  of  filosele.  The 
people  of  Augusta  became  interested  in  this  manufacture,  and  entered  with 
considerable  spirit  into  the  undertaking,  promising  to  send  hands  to  Savan- 
nah, yearly,  to  learn  the  art  of  reeling :  their  enthusiasm,  however,  sooa 
evaporated. 

On  the  29th  of  March,  1755,  a  certificate  signed  by  thirty-nine  eminent 
silk  throwsters  and  weavers  was  given  to  the  "  commissioners  for  trade  and 
plantations,"  stating  that,  after  examining  three  hundred  pounds  of  raw  silk, 
imported  from  Georgia,  we  do  sincerely  declare  that  the  nature  and  texture 
is  truly  good,  the  color  beautiful,  the  thread  as  even  and  as  clear  as  the  best 
Piedmont  (called  wire  silk)  of  the  size,  and  much  clearer  and  even  than  the 
usual  Italian  silks  ;"  and  furthermore,  "  it  could  be  worked  with  less  waste 
than  China  silk,  and  has  all  the  properties  of  good  silk,  well  adapted  to  the 
weaver's  art  in  most  branches." 

In  1755,  five  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty  eight  pounds  of  cocoons 
were  raised,  and  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  pounds  of  raw  silk  spun. 
The  good  effects  of  the  filature  were  now  happily  evident  iii  tiie  increased 
in^rest  of  the  planters  in  the  subject,  who'^sent  both  their  daiighters  and 
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young  negroes  to  acquire  the  art  of  reeling.  In  1756,  three  thonsari^ 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-three  pounds  and  one  ounce  of  cocoons  were 
received  at  the  filature,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pounds  of  raw 
silk  reeled. 

The  liberal  policy  of  the  commissioners,  who  had  no  private  ends  to 
answer,  caused  them  to  recommend  the  establishment  of  additional  filatures, 
and  in  their  letter  to  the  trustees,  June  12,  1751,  they  advise  the  erection  of 
one  at  Ebenezer,  and  another  contiguous  to  Savannah ;  but  Mr.  Ottolenghe 
opposed  this  course,  and  arrogated  to  the  one  in  Savannah  the  entire  mo- 
nopoly of  the  culture.  Jealousy  appears  to  have  been  very  conspicuous 
in  Mr.  Ottolenghe's  character,  and  his  opposition  to  the  Saltzburgers  and 
depreciation  of  their  efforts  arose  fi'om  this  suspicious  trait.  He  aimed  to 
render  himself  solely  necessary,  and  aspersed  every  thing  which  seemed  to 
militate  with  his  fancied  superiority.  This  appears  not  only  from  letters 
of  Governors  Reynold  and  Ellis,  but  from  his  own  correspondence,  where 
this  caution  and  fear  of  rivalry  are  plainly  discernible.  His  course  gave 
offence  to  the  Ebenezer  people,  who  had  already  erected  a  filature  in  their 
village  ;  who  had  been  at  a  great  sacrifice  to  send  their  wives  and  daughters 
to  learn  the  art  of  reeling  in  Savannah,  and  who  had  hoped  to  carry  on  the 
rrjanufacture  under  their  own  supervision,  and  for  their  own  benefit.  Mr. 
Ottolenghe,  hoi^^ever,  overruled  their  views,  and  required  all  cocoons  to  be 
delivered  at  Savannah,  and  to  be  reeled  there.  Each  basin  at  the  filature 
had  two  apprentices,  besides  others  who  were  employed  in  sorting  the  balls, 
<fcc.,  and  the  various  operations  connected  with  the  trade  employed  nearly 
forty  persons. 

in  1757,  over  five  thousand  pounds  of  cocoons  were  received  at  Savan- 
nah, and  three  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  of  raw  silk  spun,  which,  says 
Governor  Ellis,  would  have  been  more  if  the  eggs  had  not  failed ;  and  in  a 
letter  dated  11th  of  March,  1757,  he  says  :  "The  raising  of  silk  seems  to  be 
no  longer  a  matter  of  curiosity :  it  employs  many  poor  people,  and  is  ap- 
proaching towards  a  staple." 

Seven  thousand  and  forty  pounds  of  cocoons  were  deposited  in  the  filature 
in  1758 ;  but  while  the  friends  of  this  business  were  rejoicing  in  the  assured 
success  of  their  experiment,  they  were  saddened  by  the  destruction  of  the 
filature,  which  took  fire  on  the  4th  of  July  and  was  totally  consumed.  The 
wound  silk  which  had  not  yet  been  shipped,  amounting  to  three  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  was  saved,  but  several  thousand  weight  of  silk  balls, 
together  with  much  of  the  reeling  apparatus,  were  destroyed.  Another  and 
more  capacious  building  was  immediately  erected,  and  was  ready  for  use 
the  ensuing  season. 

In  1759,  ten  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  pounds  of  cocoons 
were  raised  in  Gorgia,  four  thousand  pounds  of  which  v/ere  from  Eben- 
ezer, and  the  proceeds  of  their  culture  alone,  for  the  season,  reached 
^700  sterling.  The  opinion  of  those  engaged  in  the  culture,  as  expressed 
to  Dr.  Jared  Elliott,  was,  "  that  it  was  more  profitable  than  any  other  ordi- 
nary business." 

The  cocoons  deUvered  at  the  filature  in  1760  weighed  seven  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  eighty-three  pounds,  and  there  were  spun  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  pounds.  Mr.  Ottolenghe  was  now  honored  with  the  full 
appointment  of  "  superintendent  of  the  silk  culture  in  Georgia,"  with  a 
salary  appropriate  to  his  station. 

Five  thousand  three  hundred  and  seven  pounds  of  cocoons,  and  three 
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hundred  and  thirty  two  pounds  of  raw  silk,  were  produced  in  1761.  Gov- 
ernor Wright, under  date  I3th  of  July,  says:  "The  greatest  appearance 
that  ever  they  had  here  was  destroyed  in  two  nights'  time,  by  excessive 
hard  and  unseasonable  frosts,  and  there  is  hkewisea  degeneracy  in  the  seed, 
as  Mr.  Ottolenghe  tells  me."  These  frosts  occurred  on  the  6th  and  6th  of 
April.  Parhament,  this  year,  made  a  grant  of  £1,000  towards  defraying 
the  expenditure  for  the  silk  culture,  and  it  was  annually  renewed  until  about 
1766.  By  means  of  this  gratuity,  Mr.  Ottolenghe  was  enabled  to  give  a 
high  price  to  the  rearers  of  cocoons,  and  thus  sustain  the  encouragement 
so  judiciously  commenced. 

In  1762,  fifteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  one  pounds  of  cocoons  were 
delivered  at  the  filature,  and  one  thousand  and  forty  eight  pounds  of  raw- 
silk  reeled,  which  Mr.  O.  declared  to  be  the  finest  and  best  silk  ever  pro- 
duced in  Georgia. 

*  The  year  1763  showed  an  increase  of  cocoons,  but  a  decrease  of  silk, 
there  being  fifteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-six  pounds  of  the 
former,  and  only  nine  hundred  and  fifty- three  pounds  of  the  latter.  The 
occasion  of  this  disparity  was  a  season  of  cold,  rainy  weather  towards  the 
close  of  April,  by  which  the  later  cocoons  were  injured,  and  rendered  al- 
most useless. 

There  were  delivered  at  the  filature,  in  1764,  fifteen  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  twelve  pounds  of  cocoons,  notwithstanding  the  season  was  so 
unfavorable  that  Governor  Wright  mentions  the  case  of  one  man,  who  ex- 
pected to  make  from  five  to  seven  hundred  pounds,  who  only  succeeded  ia 
raising  one  hundred  pounds  of  cocoons.  Eight  thousand  six  hundred  and 
ninety  five  pounds  were  sent  by  the  Saltzburgers,  and  the  whole  amount 
yielded  eight  hundred  and  ninety  eight  pounds  of  raw  silk. 

In  addition  to  the  grant  of  Parliament,  a  society  instituted  in  London  for 
the  encouragement  of  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce  offered  certaia 
premiums  for  the  advantage  of  the  British  American  dominions,  among 
which  were — 

"  For  every  pound  of  cocoons  produced  in  the  provinces  of  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina,  in  the  year  1764,  of  a  hardy,  weightVj  and  good  sub- 
stance, wherein  only  one  worm  has  spun,  3d;  for  every  pound  of  cocoons 
produced  in  the  same  year,  of  a  weaker,  lighter,  spotted  or  bruised  quality, 
Zd.]  for  dupions,  ItZ."  These  premiums  were  to  be  paid  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  O.,  with  proper  vouchers  that  the  same  were  raised  in  either  of 
the  provinces  specified. 

It  was  agitated,  in  1765,  to  reduce  the  price  of  cocoons  from  35.  to  Is.  6c?l 
per  pound,  a  measure  which  produced  much  dissatisfaction ;  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, there  was  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  balls  and  silk, 
only  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  and  fourteen  pounds  of  the  former,  and 
seven  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  of  the  latter,  together  with  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds  of  filosele,  being  produced.  To  prevent  the  de- 
pression consequent  on  this  reduction,  Governor  Wright  suggested  that 
instead  of  so  much  per  pound,  as  formerly,  the  ten  largest  quantities 
should  receive,  the  highest  ^50,  the  next  greatest  parcel  £45,  and  so  on, 
gradually  decreasing  with  the  decrease  in  weight,  until  you  reach  the 
lowest  quantity,  to  which  J'lO  would  be  awarded  :  thus,  while  the  expense 
would  be  greatly  lessened  to  the  trustees,  the  stimulus  of  reward  would 
be  sufficiently  sustained.  This  advice  was  not  adopted,  though,  owing  to 
the  urgent  remonstrances  of  those  best  acquainted  with  the  business,  the 
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reduction  in  the  bounty  was  only  9d.  instead  of  Is.  6d.  On  the  25th  of 
April,  1765,  the  following  order  was  published  in  the    Georgia  Gazette:^ 

"Notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  whom  it  may  concern, that,  by  direction  of 
the  right  honorable  the  lords  commissioners  of  trade  and  plantations,  the 
price  usually  paid  for  cocoons  is  now  reduced,  and  that  no  more  than  2s. 
3d.  per  pound  will  be  paid  for  cocoons  raised  in  this  province,  and  deliver- 
ed at  the  public  filature,  this  season. 

By  order  of  his  excellency  the  governor. 

"  GEO.  BAILLIE,  Commissary,'' 

This  bounty  was  still  further  reduced  in  1766,  when,  by  order  of  the 
t)oai  d  of  trade,  only  Is.  Id.  was  paid  per  pound.  The  dependence  of  this 
culture  on  the  weather  was  signally  instanced  this  year,  from  the  fact  that 
though  many  who  had  hitherto  raised  cocoons  abandoned  it  at  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  bounty,  yet  such  a  large  crop  had  never  been  produced  before  ; 
over  twenty  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  of  cocoons  being 
delivered  at  the  filature,  which,  however,  only  produced  one  thousand 
eighty  nine  pounds  of  raw  silk,  and  eight  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  fiio- 
sele.  This  amount  of  reeled  silk  was  not  at  all  proportionate  to  the 
weight  of  the  cones,  resulting,  as  Mr.  Oitolenghe  said  in  a  letter  to  Gov- 
ernor Wright,  October  2,  1766,  ^'to  the  badness  of  the  seed,  and  conse- 
<iuent  inferiority  of  the  worms."  In  1760,  the  cocoons  weighed  only 
seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-three  pounds,  and  yet  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  pounds  of  raw  silk  were  spun  :  at  which  rate,  the  pro- 
duct this  year  should  have  been  about  two  thousand  pounds. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  Henry  Ken  nan  made  proposals  to  the  board  of 
trade  for  carrying  on  the  filature,  but  they  were  of  a  nature  not  at  all 
advantageous  to  the  culture ;  and  Governor  Wright,  in  his  reply,  on  the 
21st  of  October,  disapproved  of  the  plan,  and  exposed  the  fallacy  of 
his  scheme,  which  was  in  consequence  abandoned. 

In  1767,  ten  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pounds  of  balls 
were  raised,  and  six  hundred  and  seventy-one  pounds  nine  ounces  of  raw 
silk  spun  ;  the  decrease  of  cocoons  being  -caused,  first,  by  withdrawing 
of  the  Purysburgh  cocoons,  which  last  year  amounted  to  five  thousand  five 
hundred  and  fifty-one  pounds  ;  and,  second,  by  the  reduction  of  bounty; 
so  that  while  last  year  the  cocoons  were  delivered  in  by  two  hundred  and 
sixty-four  different  persons,  only  one  hundred  and  sixty  individuals  were 
this  year  devoted  to  the  culture.  The  silk,  however,  was  of  a  better  qual- 
ity, and  sustained  its  high  reputation  in  the  London  market. 

ill  1768  another  plan  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Delamar,  "in  order  the  more 
■^ifectually  to  esiabiish  the  growth  of  raw  silk  in  America.*'  His  proposal  j 
was  to  pay  a  bounty  of  2''5.  per  pound  on  every  pound  of  good,  clear,  raw 
Bilk  imported  from  any  of  his  Majesty's  dominions  in  America,  to  be  paid 
on  the  price  such  silk  might  sell  for  at  public  sale  in  London  ;  at  the  expi- 
•Tatliin  of  'en  years  ten  per  cent,  bounty  was  to  be  allowed  ;  the  ensuing  five 
years  at  five  per  cent.,  after  which  time  the  bounty  was  to  cease.  This  was 
the  p>ner«l  feature  of  his  plan.  It  was  not,  however,  adopted,  though  in 
many  i  c3,;ccls  its  provisions  were  highly  judicious  and  appropriate. 

But  'l.i ;  branch  of  industry  and  commerce  was  fast  waning  before  the 
?nCif' ino-  culture  of  more  sure  and  lucrative  products,  and  only  one  hun- 
tjied  and  thirty-seven  different  persons  brought  cocoons  to  the  filature  this 
year.    Governor  Wright,  in  his  official  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough, 
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July  1,  1768,  say§  :  "  I  am  persuaded  that  few,  or  none  but  the  very  poorer 
sort  of  people,  will  continue  to  go  upon  that  article.  Several  substantial 
persons,  who  did  mean  to  make  it  an  object  when  the  price  was  higher, 
have,  to  my  knowledge,  given  it  over.  The  reason,  my  lord,  is  evident ; 
for  people  wh@  have  their  fortune  to  raise  or  make  will  always  turn  them- 
selves in  such  a  way,  and  to  the  raising  and  making  of  such  commodities, 
as  they  think  will  answer  best;  and  it  is  very  clear  to  me  that  those  who 
liave  negroes  may  employ  themselves  and  negroes  to  better  advantage, 
<56C  ,  than  by  raising  cocoons  at  Is.  6d.  per  pound,  although  that  is,  as  1 
have  said,  7,  8,  or  9d.  more  than  they  are  intrinsically  worth." 

Cliiny,  in  his  "  American  Traveller,"  printed  in  London,  1769,  says: 
The  climate  of  Georgia  has  been  found  to  agree,  in  every  respect,  with 
the  silk-worm."  Experience,  however,  proved  that  the  climate  was  not 
sufficiently  equable  to  secure  permanent  and  continued  success.  Governor 
Wright,  in  the  letter  quoted  above,  says  "  the  variable  and  uncertain  weather 
in  sprino  makes  it  precarious,"  and  facts  amply  confirm  this  statement. 
Only  five  hundred  and  forty- one  pounds  of  raw  silk  were  made  this  year  ; 
a  smaller  amount,  with  one  exception,  than  had  been  produced  for  ten 
years.  In  1769,  the  quantity  was  still  more  decreased,  both  from  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  people  to  raise  worms  and  -he  unfavorable  weather  in  spring. 
Gcvenjor  Wright,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1769,  says:  "We  had  a  most  ex- 
traordinary prospect  till  the  middle  of  April,  when  I  thought  every  thing 
safe  ;  yet  we  had  very  cold  rains  on  the  17th  and  18th,  which  were  suc- 
ceeded by  hard,  black  frosts  on  the  19th  and  20th,  and  destroyed  a  great  part 
of  the  worms,  and  will  reduce  ihe  silk  very  much." 

The  silk  business  was  now  on  the  irretrievable  decline,  though  it  still 
maintained  a  nominal  existence,  and  received  the  encouragement  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  special  bounty  which  had  hitherto  been  paid  on  cocoons,  over 
and  above  their  merchantable  value,  was  suspended,  and,  by  a  statute  of 
9  George  HI.,  c.  38.  a  premium  of  twenty  five  per  cent,  from  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1770,  to  the  1st  of  January,  1777  ;  of  twenty  per  cent,  from  the  1st 
of  January,  1777,  to  the  1st  of  January,  1784,  and  ot  fifteen  per  cent,  from 
the  1st  of  January,  1784,  to  the  1st  of  January,  1791,  on  the  ad  valorem 
value  of  all  silk  produced  in  America  and  imported  into  Great  Britain  in 
vessels  regularly  navigated  by  law,  was  substituted  in  its  place. 

I'he  inhabitants  of  Ebenezer  resumed  the  culture,  which  with  them  had 
ioiig  been  dormant,  and  its  revival  at  that  time  was  principally  owing  to  the 
influence  of  a  very  worthy  man  and  magistrate,  (Mr.  Wertsch)  who,  san- 
guine himself  of  ultimate  success^  had  imparted  to  the  Germans  a  portion 
of  his  own  enthusiasm. 

In  1770,  they  shipped  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  pounds  of  raw  silk, 
the  result  of  their  own  industry  ;  and  as  the  filature  at  Savannah  was  dis- 
continued in  1771,  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  ever  anxious  to  advance  the 
produce,  warmly  commended  the  zeal  of  the  Saltzburgers,  and  directed 
President  Habersham  to  distribute  '-the  basins  and  reels  that  were  left  in 
the  public  filature  to  such  persons  as  Mr.  Wertsch  shall  recommend  to  be 
proper  objects  of  that  bounty and  in  the  same  letter  he  promised  that  he 
would  endeavor  to  procure  for  them  this  year  "  a  small  sum  from  Parlia- 
ment, to  be  laid  out  in  purchase  of  utensils  for  the  assistance  of  the  poor 
sort  of  people  in  your  province."    This  promise  he  redeemed. 

So  popular  had  the  silk  business  become  at  Ebenezer  that  Mr.  Haber- 
sham, in  a  letter  dated  the  30th  of  March,  1772,  says    some  persons  in  al- 
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most  every  family  there  understand  its  process  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end."  In  1771,  the  Germans  sent  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  pounds  of 
raw  silk  to  England,  and  in  1772  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  pounds,  all 
of  their  own  raising.  They  made  their  own  reels,  which  were  so  mucli 
esteemed  that  one  was  sent  to  England  as  a  model,  and  another  taken  to 
the  East  Indies  by  Pickering  Robinson.  The  operations  at  Savannah 
were  now  totally  discontinued,  though  Mr.  Ottolenghe  still  styled  himself 
"  superintendent  of  the  silk  culture  in  Georgia,"  and,  in  consideration  of 
his  long  and  faithful  service  in  that  office,  received  an  annuity  of  £100. 

In  a  message  of  Sir  James  Wright  to  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly^ 
19th  of  January,  1774,  he  says  :  "  The  filature  buildings  seem  to  be  going^ 
to  decay  and  ruin  ;  may  it  not,  therefore,  be  expedient  to  consider  what  other 
service  or  use  they  may  be  put  to?"  And  the  assembly  answered  :  We 
shall  not  fail  to  consider  how  it  may  be  expedient  to  apply  the  filature  ta 
some  public  use."  And  henceforth  it  was  used  as  an  assembly  or  ball-room, 
a  place  where  societies  held  their  meetings,  and  where  Divine  service  was 
occasionally  conducted.  More  recently  it  was  converted  into  a  dwelling 
house,  and  was  thus  appropriated  at  the  time  of  its  destruction  by  fire  oft 
the  afternoon  of  March  25,  1839. 

Thus  ended  the  grand  project  for  raising  silk  in  the  province  of  Georgia; 
for  though  some  few  individuals,  together  with  the  people  of  Ebenezer, 
continued  to  raise  small  quantities,  yet,  as  a  branch  of  general  culture,  it 
has  never  been  resuscitated.  The  last  parcel  brought  to  Savannah  was  in 
1790,  when  over  two  hundred  pounds  were  purchased  for  exportation  at 
from  8s.  to  26s.  per  pound. 

On  reviewing  the  causes  which  led  to  the  suspension  of  this  business 
after  so  many  exertions  and  such  vast  expense,  which,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, the  profits  of  the  culture  never  reimbursed,  we  find,  first,  the  un- 
friendliness of  the  cUmate,  which,  notwithstandino:  its  boasted  excellence, 
interfered  materially  with  its  success.  Governor  Wright  frequently  speaks 
of  its  deleterious  influence,  and  the  fluctuations  in  the  various  seasons  evi- 
denced, to  demonstration,  that  the  interior  was  better  adapted  to  the  agricul- 
tural part  of  the  business  than  the  exposed  and  variable  seaboard.  Mr* 
Habersham,  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  dated  Savannah,  24th: 
of  April,  1772,  thus  expresses  himself  on  this  point :  "  Upwards  of  twenty^ 
years  ago,  if  my  memory  does  not  fail  me,  Samuel  Lloyd,  esq.,  of  LondoUj. 
who  was  one  of  the  late  trustees  for  establishing  this  colony,  and  was  four- 
teen years  in  Italy,  and  very  largely  concerned  in  the  silk  business,  wrote 
to  me  that  the  best  silk  was  produced  at  a  distance  from  the  seacoast,  ow- 
ing, I  suppose,  to  the  richness  of  the  soil,  which  made  the  mulberry  leaf 
more  glutinous,  nutritive,  and  healthy  to  the  silk  worm  ;  also  to  their  not 
being  obnoxious  to  musquitoes  and  sand  flies,  and  probably,  likewise,  to  the 
weather  being  more  equal  and  less  liable  to  sudden  transition  from  heat  to 
cold;  and  on  a  conversation  this  day  with  Mr.  Barnard,  of  Au^^usta,  he 
assures  me  that,  from  two  years'  experience  in  raising  cocoons  there,  hti  lost 
none  from  sickness,  which  frequently  destroys  two-thirds  of  the  v/orais 
here  ;  and  he  further  says  that  Mr.  Ottolenghe  told  him  that  the  silk 
reeled  from  the  Augusta  cocoons  *  made  the  strongest  and  most  wiry  thread 
of  any  raised  in  these  parts.' " 

Second,  the  expensiveness  of  living  and  the  dearness  of  labor,  which  was 
as  high  as  Is,  Sd.  to  2^.  per  day,  whereas  2c?.  or  Sd.  was  the  usual  price 
paid  the  peasant  in  silk-growing  countries.    Governor  Wright,  in  a  let- 
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ter  to  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  frankly  told  him  that,  *'till  these  provinces 
become  more  populous  and  labor  cheaper,  I  apprehend  silk  will  not  be  a 
commodity,  or  an  article  of  any  considerable  amount." 

Third,  the  great  reduction  of  the  bounty,  which,  being  the  stimulus  to 
exertion,  ceased  to  operate  as  an  incentive,  when  from  3^.  3d.  it  fell  to  Is.  3d.f 
and  finally  to  a  mere  premium  on  the  general  quantity  imported.  The 
poor  could  not  subsist  on  these  prices,  and  the  rich  could  employ  their 
lands  to  much  better  advantage  than  in  cultivating  an  article  which  would 
not  repay  the  expenses  of  labor  ;  and,  lastly,  the  increasing  attention  be- 
stowed on  rice  and  cotton  sealed  tlie  fate  of  the  silk  culture,  and  the  plant- 
ers soon  learned  to  coEsider  the  latter  of  no  importance,  in  comparison  to 
the  large  and  lucrative  crops  yielded  by  those  more  staple  commodities. 
Other  reasons  might  be  mentioned,  but  these  sufiiciently  account  for  its 
decline  there,  and  its  total  neglect  even  to  the  present  day.  During  the 
morns  muUicaulis  epidemic,  which  spread  over  our  country  in  183S,  Savan- 
nah, it  is  true,  did  not  escape,  and  for  a  time  the  fever  raged  with  much 
violence;  but  the  febrile  action  soon  subsided,  leaving  no  permanent  bene- 
fit, and  only  a  few  fields  of  waving  foliage  as  a  deciduous  memento  of  this 
frenzied  excitement. 

That  silk  can  be  produced  in  Georgia  equal  to  any  in  the  world,  does 
not  admit  of  a  doubt ;  but  whether  it  will  ever  be  resumed,  and  when,  are 
among  the  unknown  events  of  the  future. 


From  the  New  York  Farmer  and  Mechanic 
Iti  ihs  Neia  York  Farmers^  Club,  November  18,  1845. 
SILK. 

*31r.  Van  Epps. — The  subject  of  bounties  on  silk  ought  now  to  be  taken 
up.  Our  State  bounty  for  five  years  will  expire  next  June.  That  bounty 
is  15  cents  a  pound  for  cocoon?,  and  50  cents  a  pound  for  reeled  silk,  the 
produce  of  this  State.  A  bushel  of  cocoons  weighs  from  10  to  12  pounds. 
This  bounty  induced  many  persons  to  raise  silk.  If  the  bounty  ceases  they 
will  probably  quit  the  raising  of  it.  Some  gentlemen,  I  know,  await  the 
action  of  the  State  before  they  ens^age  their  capital  in  the  business.  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  York  are,  I  believe,  the  only  States  of  this  Union  that 
give  such  bounties.  Other  States  have  repealed  their  bounty  acts.  The 
business  cannot  yet  continue  v/ithout  bounty.  We  can  raise  silk,  but  the 
first  attempts  must  be  fostered  and  patronised,  or  it  must  fail ;  and,  besides, 
frost  has  recently  almost  totally  killed  our  multicaulis  trees,  and  we  have  to 
wait  the  growth  of  hardier  kinds,  adapted  more  to  such  severe  frost  as 
sometimes  occurs.  Cofifidence  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  silk  staple  in 
America  is  unabated.  1  move  for  a  committee  of  three  to  prepare  a  memo- 
rial on  the  subject  to  the  legislature. 

Dr.  Under/dlL — Was  the  Sroussa  mulberry  killed? 

Mr.  Wakeman. — No,  sir.  Broussa  survives  all  frosts :  we  must  hav_e 
that  question  brought  b^^fore  this  chib  for  particular  investigation. 

Mr.  Fleet. — This  is  the  most  important  question  that  has  been  before 
this  club  for  som.e  time.  The  bounties  on  silk  are  of  too  short  a  duration. 
The  public  has  not  that  confidence  in  their  continuance  which  is  abso* 
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lutely  necessary  to  induce  any  prudent  man  to  establish  his  mulberry  trees, 
and  his  accommodations  for  the  worms,  &c.  I  am  sanguine  that  bounties 
continued  ten  or  fifteen  years  would  secure  the  silk  culture.  I  second  the 
motion  for  a  committee.    Motion  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Kemble. — How  long  shall  we  ask  for  bounty  ?  Ohio  has  none  ; 
Connecticut  has  none  ;  and  they  produce  the  most  silk.  The  bounty  is 
^qual  to  the  cost  of  production.  The  legislature  will  not  give  you  ten 
years  !  The  bounty  might  become  very  great.  Let  the  committee  report 
their  memorial  at  the  next  club. 

3Ir.  Meigs.— U  the  State  should  pay  $5,000,000  far  bounty  on  silk  at 
50  cents  a  pound,  and  the  silk  raised  should  be  worth  what  it  now  is,  and 
doubtless  always  will  be,  ^5  a  pound,  then  the  benefit  to  the  State  would  of 
course  be  about  torty-five  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Fleet. — The  memorial  drawn  by  the  committee  should  be  reported 
to  the  next  meeting  of  the  club. 

Seconded  by  Mr"  Kemble. 

Dr.  Underhill. — It  is  admitted  that  50  cts.  a  pound  for  the  silk  pays  the 
cost  of  raisinir. 

Mr.  Van  Epps. — Two  dollars  will  pay  for  the  trouble  of  raising  a  pound, 
after  the  establishment  is  ready  for  it. 

Mr.  Fleet. — To  avoid  injurious  prejudices,  I  should  prefer  a  sliding  scale 
of  bounties. 

Mr.  Meigs. — The  infancy  of  a  great  staple  may  be  justly  compared  v/ith 
that  of  an  animal.  You  must  nurture  and  sustain  the  infant,  or  you  will 
never  have  the  strong  and  powerful  adult.  That  is  the  true  natp.re  of 
bounties. 

Mr.  Kemble. — I  am  for  prudence  in  our  measures :  a  bounty  is  a  help 
only  ;  government  ought  not  to  do  the  whole.    How  does  Ohio  manage  it  ? 

Dr.  Underhill. — The  damage  done  by  recent  frosts  to  the  mulberry  trees 
will  not  be  repaired  soon  ;  a  bounty  for  five  years  would  not  more  than 
repair  that  damage.    Millions  of  the  trees  are  destroyed,  especially  where^ 
they  stood  in  loose  soils.    I  think  that  the  bounty  should  be  continued  for 
five  years,  and  then  reduced  a  quarter  or  a  half  lor  five  more. 

This  club  cannot  take  up  a  more  interesting  subject  than  that  of  the  kind 
of  mulberry  best  suited  to  our  climate.  Broussa  stands  our  frosts  p8rfect!3\ 
Italian  white  is  also  said  to  stand  it ;  but  multicaulis  has  been  ahuost  anni- 
hilated. The  fatal  blow  was  struck  the  winter  before  last,  when  frost  en- 
tered the  ground  here  three  or  four  feet  deep. 

•  Mr.  Van  h'pps. — Two  dollars  pay  only  for  the  labor  of  raising  a  pound 
of  silk.  The  business  in  Ohio  ought  not  to  give  the  tone  to  the  public.  A 
hundred  years  ago  the  silk  business  was  struggling  in  this  country.  Had 
it  been  duly  encouraged,  it  would  have  been  long  ago  a  great  source  of 
national  wealtli. 

Mr.  Wakeman. — The  silk  raised  by  us  has  probably,  when  all  costs 
are  considered,  really  cost  us  about  five  dollars  a  pound.  Much  time  and 
great  ingenuity  are  requisite  to  establish  the  silk  business  in  America.  Our 
first  attempts  at  making  cotton  cloths  were  full  of  difficulties.  At  first  we 
got  25  cents  a  yard,  then  12,  (all  said  we  mustfaiV^)  then  6  ;  and  yet  at  6 
cents  a  yard,  after  numerous  expenses  in  money,  and  great  ingenuity  in 
machinery,  cotton  cloth  is  an  American  article  at  that  very  low  price.  We 
are  making  840,0Oi),i;G0  ot  cotton  fabrics  ;  we  cm  do  so  with  silk.  But  the 
most  important  business  of  reeling  silk  must  be  yet  established.   Some  kinds 
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of  India  silk,  for  want  of  proper  reelinof,  are  worth  $2  50.  French  of  no 
better  quaUty  in  the  cocoon,  yet  by  good  reehng,  brings  $6  a  pound.  In 
Ohio,  silk  is  reeled  worth  it  now,  on  a  small  scale. 

As  to  multicaiilis,  the  records  of  this  Institute  will  show  that  years  ago  it 
was  declared  here  that  multicaulis  would  fail,  and  it  has  failed.  We  be- 
lieve that  J^roussa  will  stand — it  has  been  examined  by  us  ;  we  doubt  not 
its  physical  adaptation  to  our  northern  climate. 

The  motion  thai  the  committee  do  report  the  memorial  to  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  club  was  mianinioushj  adopted. 

The  chairman  appointed  on  that  committee  Messrs.  Yan  Bpps,  Skinner, 
and  Meigs. 


From  the  New  York  Farmer  and  Mechanic. 
SILK  CULTURE. 

JLast  stroll  of  the  season  among  the  mulberry  patches,  cocooneries,  and 
eggerie$  of  Northampton. 

Northampton,  November  10,  1845. 

Dear  Sir:  You  have  been  furnished  with  several  strolls  among  the 
mulberry  patches,  cocooneries,  and  eggeries  in  Northampton,  with  an  allu- 
sion to  experiments  in  contemplation  to  show  the  practicability,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, the  utility  of  late  feeding,  despite  the  use  of  old,  crude,  spotted,  or  frost- 
bitten foliage ;  and,  if  successful,  the  worms  would  go  up,  by  or  before  the 
memorable  powder  plot  of  November  5th  ;  at  which  time,  instead  of  going 
up,  they  stayed  doioHj  and  the  finale  was  a  total  destruction  of  the  whole 
family,  without  the  intervention  of  gunpowder  or  nitrous  explosion. 

Having  ever  been  of  the  opinion  that  late  raised  cocoons  were  of  little  or 
no  value,  the  experiment  was  made,  to  show,  practically,  that  there  can  be 
no  use  of  profit  in  late  feeding,  and  to  establish  the  fact  that  our  early  crop 
is  worth  more  than  all  the  after  crops  when  the  foliage  becomes  crude  and 
indigestible, 

A  French  writer  has  produced  evidence  that  100  lbs.  of  seedling  foliage 
will  make  as  much  silk  as  nearly  double  that  quantity  of  old  foliage. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  how  early  ought  eggs  to  be  brought  out? 

Ausiuer. — Soon  as  the  nualberry  begins  to  develope  its  foliage. 

Another  question:  suppose  the  early  foliage  should  be  cut  off  by  frost? 

Answer. — Then  shift  the  worms  to  mulberry  paper,  or  use  foliage  which 
had  be^n  dried  lor  the  pury-^ose ;  pulverize,  moisten,  and  sprinkle  with  a 
little  wheat  flour  or  rice  flour,  (which  is  preferable,)  and  the  worms  maybe 
sustained  uniil  new  foliage  appears.    This  has  been  successfully  tried. 

An  order  for  Canton  trees  or  cuttings,  and  peanut  eggs,  has  been  re- 
ceived a  few  days  since  from  Lima,  Peru,  S.  A.,  and  means  to  preserve  the 
worms,  should  they  hatch  on  the  passage,  for  which  purpose  mulberry  pa- 
per atid  dry  mulberry  foliage  will  be  forwarded.  E^gs  have  been  forwarded 
to  the  Sandwich  islands  which  did  not  hatch  until  they  had  arrived  at  the 
place  of  destination,  five  months'  passage  or  more,  wiiere  v/as  plenty  of 
foliage.  Our  motive  for  ordering  northern  eggs  for  Lima  is,  that  they  are 
considered  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  warm  climate,  in  preference  to  the  pro- 
duct of  that  climate. 

President  Stiles,  in  his  Silk  JoHinal,  advocated  and  recommended  fre- 
quent change  of  stock. 
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The  eggs  which  were  sent  to  the  Sandwich  islands  were  of  the  peanut 
variety,  3,000  of  which,  or  even  less,  if  well  fed,  would  give  one  pound  of 
silk;  but,  when  crossed  with  the  native  breed,  required  between  5.UU0  and 
6,0(30  to  make  a  pound  of  silk,  and  soon  the  mixture  were  like  the  native, 
and  the  same  lot  of  the  native  eggs  became  very  irregular  in  the  time  of 
hatching — some  in  ten  days  after  being  laid,  others  up  to  thirty,  sixty, 
ninety,  and  others  even  to  six  months.  This  irregularity  hds  been  very 
discouraging.  Such,  also,  has  been  the  experience  in  the  West  India 
islands,  as  by  recent  intelligence.  The  only  apparent  remedy  is  the  fre- 
quent or  annual  supply  of  northern  American  eggs. 

Eggs  sent  from  here  to  the  south  have  done  well ;  but  when  received 
from  the  south,  the  reverse,  so  far  as  my  experience  has  extended,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  stroll! 

A.  C.  Van  Epps,  Esq. 

Remarks. — It  was  stated  in  this  paper,  a  few  months  since,  that  northern 
eggs  sent  to  the  south  generally  did  better  than  those  saved  there,  or 
southern  eggs  sent  here.  This  statement  has  been  doubted  and  contra- 
dicted, but  we  have  made  diligent  inquiry,  and  have  yet  to  learn  an  inslance- 
where  eggs  sent  south  have  failed,  where  the  failure  could  not  be  traced 
directly  to  some  other  cause  than  any  injury  in  the  eg^s  consequent  upon 
a  change  of  climate.  We  have  sent  several  pounds,  durii'lg  the  last  year, 
to  the  extreme  south,  and  they  have  done  well.  They  may  be  safely  sent 
any  part  of  the  season,  and  with  great  advantage  to  the  grower. 

A.  C.  YAN  EPPS. 


From  the  New  York  Farmer  and  Mechaoic. 
In  the  new  YORK  FARMERS'  CLUB. 

Mr,  Meigs,  from  the  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  a 
memorial  to  the  legislature  for  renewal  of  the  bounty  on  the  culture  of  silk^ 
read  the  following  report : 

To  the  honorable  legislature  of  the  State  oj  Neio  York: 

The  American  Institute  respectfully  comes  before  you  in  favor  of  the 
pubhc,  to  ask  for  a  renewal  ©f  the  bounty  on  the  production  of  silk  in  this 
Slate.  The  great  natural  staple  of  our  land  yet  requires  the  paternal  care 
of  the  State.  The  existing  bounty,  which  expires  in  June  next,  has  been 
the  means  of  causing  some  attention  to  that  important  product,  but  compe- 
tition of  foreign  nations,  long  habituated  to  that  very  delicate  and  very  val- 
uable product,  renders,  in  our  opinion,  a  still  further  help  necessary  on  the 
part  of  government,  to  carry  it  from  its  present  infiint  condition  to  maturityo 

The  legislature  is  perfectly  aware  that  silk  has  long  been,  and  will  undoubt- 
edly forever  be,  almost  an  article  of  necessity.  Every  citizen  uses  it,  and 
must  continue  to  do  so  ;  for  it  is  admitted  everywhere  to  be  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  useful  materials  for  the  dress  of  our  race  that  can  be  found. 
A?  a  thread  only,  it  has  no  equal ;  and  for  beauty  as  a  garment,  no  superior. 
And  it  is  also  now  ascertained  as  a  fact,  that  the  Uoited  States  has  a  climate 
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better  adapted  than  any  other  on  the  globe  for  the  production  of  it.  It  has 
cost  our  country  a  grec^t  many  millions  of  dollars  to  buy  it  from  the  old. 
world  ;  and  wo  believe  it  to  be  high  time  for  us  to  make  it,  not  only  for  our 
own  immense  consumption,  but  to  try  to  make  it  for  exportation,  and  thus 
cause  other  nations  to  re-pay  us  the  tribute  for  silk  which  we,  for  genera- 
tions past,  have  paid  to  them. 

DiHiculties  besides  competition  have  attended  this  new  staple  of  our 
country.  The  experiments  tried  in  this  new  business  have  some  of  them 
failed.  Certainly,  mulberry  trees  which  came  as  highly  recommended  as  the 
multicaulis  have  proved  unable  to  bear  our  winters.  The  mullicaulis  has 
failed,  to  the  very  g^reat  damas^e  of  thousands  of  our  patriotic  citizens,  who 
had  ventured  their  fortunes  m  its  trial.  But  it  is  now  well  known  that 
other  kinds  of  mulberry  trees  are  capable  of  standing  unhurt  our  hardest 
winters.  The  Broussa  is  one  of  them.  We  would  therefore  persevere,  by 
all  means  ;  and  we  believe  that  upon  further  examination  our  State  govern- 
ment will  see  the  propriety  of  continuing  its  bounty  for  some  years  to  come. 

Upon  mMch  consideration,  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  if  the 
present  bounty  should  be  continued  for  three  years,  and  then  be  decreased 
ten  per  cent,  per  annum  until  exhausted,  the  production  of  silk  in  our 
State  will  be  so  firmly  established  as  no  longer  to  require  the  parental  care 
of  government. 

If  the  amounts  paid  for  such  bounties  should,  as  we  hope  they  may,  be- 
come large,  it  will  be  a  source  of  high  satisfiiction  to  know  that  our  citizens 
are  enrichino^  themselves  and  the  State  by  the  amount  of  silk  produced. 

And  we  beg  leave  to  say  that  bounties  for  the  destruction  of  wolves  and 
panthers  cannot  wisely  be  considered  more  advantageous  to  the  State  than 
the  production  of  a  new  staple  of  commerce,  and  lasting  value,  like  that  of 
silk. 

Your  honorable  body  will,  in  its  wisdom  and  patriotism,  supply  those 
reasons  which  we  may  have  omitted.  Your  memorialists,  therefore,  submit 
with  perfect  confidence  and  respect,  for  decision,  this  petition,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted,  and  ordered  for  signatures  and  presentation  to  the 
legislature. 

On  the  subject  of  the  best  mulbe;ry  tree  for  our  climate,  although  the 
multicaulis  has  failed  in  some  situations,  yet  the  Broussa,  the  Italian  while 
mulberry,  and  the  Alpine,  stand  our  climate  well. 

Mr.  Van  Epps. — I  have  used  the  multicaulis,  the  real  Chinese  mulberry  ; 
all  that  we  have  of  this  tree  are  descended  from  two  plants  brought  from 
the  Philippine  islands.  There  is  no  failure  from  cold  on  the  high  lands  of 
our  country,  but,  for  the  last  two  years,  those  planted  in  our  low  lan-ds  have 
suffered  greatly  from  severe,  frost.  The  stem  of  the  multicaulis  is  apt  to  be 
destroyed  by  hard  frost,  but  the  roots  are  usually  not  hurt,  and  the  young 
shoots  the  following  year  bear  well.  The  best  method  is  to  cut  off  the 
stems  with  their  leaves  and  give  to  the  worms.  They  may  be  cut  twice  or 
thrice,  and  the  leaves  on  the  upper  end  of  the  stem  are  not  so  good  for  the 
worms.  I  cut  off  the  upper  six  or  eight  inches  ;  those  leaves  are  watery  ; 
they  will  do  to  feed  the  young  worms.  '  Multicaulis  is  now  almost  the  only 
mulberry  used  iw  the  south,  v»^here  it  succeeds  on  low  land  and  lii^h  land. 
Multicaulis  has  rapid  growth,  and  gives  per  acre  four  or  five  times  more 
food  for  worms  than  any  other  mulberry  that  I  know  of  except  the  Broussa. 
I  would,  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  cut  my  stems  down  to  the  ground  and  turn 
a  furrow  over  the  roots.    The  white  grafted  mulberry  is  fine.    It  is  sue- 
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cessfully  done,  and  the  result  may  be  examined  at  No.  337  Broadway,  in 
this  city.  A  gentleman  from  Albany  proposes  to  plant  thirty  acres  of  the 
Italian  white  mulberry.  The  silk  worm  is  not  fond  of  our  American  red 
mulberry  leaf. 

Mr.  Wakeman — That  has  been  tested  by  the  Institute. 

Chairman. — The  morus  oreg^?.na  (the  Oregon  mulberry)  is  good — has 
large  leaves  ;  a  specimen  of  it  is  possessed  (I  think)  now  by  Alexander 
Walsh,  of  Lansingburgh.    We  ougiit  to  carefully  examine,  that  mulberry. 

Mr.  Va?i  Epps. — Mr.  Clark,  of  Philadelphia,  has  published  the  best  trea- 
tise on  American  silk.    1  refer  members  to  it  for  information. 

Bir.  Wakeman. — On  the  19th  June,  1828,  on  suggestion  of  the  late  Dr, 
Felix  Pascalis,  the  American  Institute  commiCnced  the  undertaking  to  supply 
our  country  with  mulberry  trees.  A  large  amount  of  the  best  seed  was  im- 
ported from  France  by  the  American  Institute.  Dr.  Pascalis  constantly 
recommended  the  obtaining  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  leaves  before  we 
undertook  to  employ  the  silk  worm.  In  that  same  year  the  first  multicaulis 
was  imported  by  Dr.  Pascalis,  as  chairman  of  the  silk  committee  of  the 
institute,  and  shown  at  the  fair.  When  introduced  to  public  notice,  it  was 
not  supposed  by  many,  as  well  as  by  myself,  to  be  sufficiently  hardy  to 
endure  our  cold  weather  ;  and  so  has  it  proved  generally.  We  must  have  a 
tree  better  fitted  for  our  climate.  It  will  not  answer  to  have  our  silk- 
growers  liable  to  the  severe  disappointments  from  killing:  frosts.  They 
will  be  discouraged.  Multicaulis  may  do  for  our  southern  States  ;  but  here 
we  must  have  the  Broussa.  We  obtamed  this  kind  from  Mr.  David  RuggleSj 
of  JNevi^burgh,  in  1837,  who  obtained  it  from  Charles  Rhind,esq.,  one  of  the 
commissioners  by  whom  the  late  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Sublime  Porte.  Broussa  is  in  the  same  latitude  as  JNev/  York  ; 
is  situated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Olympus,  the  summit  of  which  is  crowned 
with  perpetual  snow.  He  believed  that  it  was  more  hardy  than  either  the 
morus  multicaulis  or  the  Italian  mulberry.  Mr.  Rhind  shipped  to  Mr. 
Ruggles  several  hundred  of  the  young  Broussa  trees,  all  which  perished  on 
the  voyage.  In  1832  Mr.  Rhind  obtained  seeds  of  that  year's  growth,  and 
gave  them  to  Mr,  Ruggles,  who  planted  them,  and  in  1837  he  had  20,000 
trees.  It  has  proved  able  to  bear  our  winters,  its  leaf  is  as  large  as  that  of 
multicaulis,  but  thicker — more  pulpy.  It  has  stood  side  by  side  with  multi- 
caulis unhurt,  while  that  was  killed  by  frost. 

Mr.  Hyde, — I  tried  the  white  Italian  mulberry  in  Missouri,  in  1836. 
I  planted  them  in  a  garden  of  rich  soil ;  the  weeds  overran  most  of  them. 
Such  as  escaped  I  transplanted,  and  now  they  are  as  large  as  common  apple 
trees  ;  and  I  planted  slips  Irom  them,  which  have  ffrown  successfully.  Cattle 
are  very  fond  of  the  leaves,  and  some  of  my  mulberry  trees  were  cut  down 
by  them,  but  their  new  shoots  are  vigorous.  I  believe  there  is  no  multi- 
caulis now  living  in  Missouri  more  than  ten  feet  high.  The  cold  of  our 
winters  invariably  kills  the  stalk  down  to  the  ground  every  year.  As  to  the 
white  mulberry,  I  have  never  yet  seen  the  little  ends  of  its  branches  hurt 
by  frost.  But  I  still  think  that  the  northern  part  of  xMassachusetts  is  too- 
cold  for  the  white  mulberry.  The  red  mulberry  grows  all  over  the  west;, 
the  white  grows  well  on  land  of  inferior  fertility,  i  tried  the  multicaulis 
and  the  white  mulberry  side  by  side. 

Chairman. — The  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Van  Epps  is  good,  to  cut  down 
the  stems  annually  and  loose  up  the  roots  with  the  furrow  of  the  plough. 
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Mr.  Hf/de.—We  ought  not  to  depend  on  the  annual  shoots  for  our  supply 
of  leaves. 

Chairman. — The  multicaulis  tree  never  does  attain  a  laro:e  size. 

Mj'.  Hyde. — When  the  white  mulberry  tree  is  cut  off  to  the  root,  it 
branches  out  well  afferwards. 

Mr.  Wakeinaii. — We  must  place  our  reliance  only  upon  such  mulberry 
trees  as  are  capable  of  standing  all  the  vicissitudes  of  our  climate  unhurt. 
We  must  have  a  permanent  tree.  All  the  other  arrangements  mentioned 
are  somewhat  troublesome,  and  therefore  very  liable  to  neglect.  The  Broussa 
is  undoubtedly  our  best  free.  Mr.  Ruggles  thought  that  the  greater  solidity 
of  the  leaf  rendered  it  fully  equal  to  multicaulis  ;  that  the  silk  worms  would 
leave  the  latter  to  feed  upon  the  former.  I  had  in  my  garden  a  Broussa 
which  grew  rapidly;  it  was  readily  propagated  by  slips.  I  move  for  a 
committee  to  inquire  after  and  collect  the  Broussa.  Carried. 

The  chairman  appointed  on  that  committee  Messrs.  Dr.  Underbill,  Wake- 
man,  Meigs,  and  Van  Epps. 

Chairman.— Let  the  committee  inquire  of  Mr.  Walsh  for  the  morus  ore- 
gana — it  is  very  valuable. 

Mr.  Van  Epps. — We  are  almost  destitute  of  mulberry,  and  it  is  of  the 
first  importance  to  the  silk  business  that  we  should  have  a  permanent 
supplj^ 


AN  ACT  TO  ENCOURAGE  THE  CULTURE  OF  SILK. 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Lonisiana  in  general  asse?nbly  convened,  That  the  treasurer  of 
the  State  shall  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, fifteen  cents  for  each  and  every  pound  of  silk  cocoons  hereafter 
produced  within  this  State,  and  the  sum  of  fifty  cents  far  each  and  erery 
pound  of  raw  silk  reeled  in  this  State  from  cocoons  raised  within  the  StatC;^, 
as  a  premium  for  raising  such  cocoons,  or  reeling  such  silk. 

Sec.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted,  S^^c,  That  before  any  person  shall  be  enti^ 
tied  to  receive  such  premiums,  he  shall  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
parish  judge  of  the  parish  in  which  said  persons  reside,  or  of  the  district 
judge  if  no  parish  judge  should  be  in  office,  that  the  cocoons  were  raised, 
or  the  silk  was  reeled,  by  him,  or  by  other  persons  under  his  authority, 
within  his  said  parish. 

Sec.  3.  Be  it  further  enacted.,  ij'c.  That  the  parish  judge,  or  district 
judge,  as  the  case  may  be,  may  examine  such  persons  on  oath  or  otherwise  ; 
and  he  shall  be  fully  satisfied  that  such  persons  did  raise  the  cocoons,  and 
did  reel  within  said  parish,  such  raw  silk,  from  cocoons  reared  within  this 
State.  The  said  parish  judge  shall  thereupon  give  such  persons  a  certificate 
of  the  facts  so  proved  to  him,  that  neither  the  said  cocoons  nor  reeled  silk, 
nor  any  part  thereof,  has  ever  been  presented  or  offered  before  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  premium  thereon  as  allowed  by  this  present  act,  which 
-certificate  the  treasurer  of  the  State  shall  receive  and  pay. 

Sec.  4.  Be  it  further  enacted,  d^c,  That  a  parish  judge,  or  .district  judge, 
as  the  case  mfxy  be,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  for  every  certificate  given 
by  him  by  virtue  of  this  act,  twenty-five  cents,  to  be  paid  by  the  person 
r-eceiving  the  certificate. 
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Sec.  5.  Be  it  further  enacted,  ^c,  That  any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  by  attempting  to  procure  certificates  niore  than  once,  or 
allowing  the  use  of  the  cocoons  or  raw  silk  to  any  person  else,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  another  certificate,  one  having  been  granted,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  swindling,  and  on  conviction  thereof,  as  in  other  cases  of 
swindling,  under  the  criminal  laws  of  this  Stale,  shall  undergo  confinement 
for  swindling;  and  the  person  applying  for  a  certificate,  knowing  one  had 
already  been  granted  to  another  person  for  the  same  cocoons,  or  raw  silk, 
shall  be  likewise  deemed  guilty  of  swindlino;,  and  punished,  on  conviction, 
as  the  criminal  laws  of  the  State  prescribe  for  perjury. 

Sec,  6.  And  be  it  further  e?iacied,  tj'c,  That  this  act  shall  be  in  force 
five  years. 

A.  BOUDOUSaUIE, 
Speaker  of  the  Haiuse  of  'Mepresentatives. 
FELIX  GARCIA, 

President  of  the  Senate. 

Approved  March  lOth,  1845. 

A.  MOUTON, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 


From  the  New  York  Farmer  and  Mechanic. 
SILK  CULTURE. 

A  number  of  valuable  communications  have  been  received  since  the  last 
number  was  issued,  (several  of  which  are  of  great  interest,)  from  gentlemen 
at  the  extreme  south.  Thfty  show  an  increasing  attention  to  the  culture  of 
silk.  The  only  obstacle  named  in  any  of  them  is  the  "  want  of  a  market," 
and  applications  have  been  made  by  irrowers  in  Georgia  and  Tennessee  to 
send  their  cocoons  to  our  filature.  The  following,  from  Thomas  Douglas, 
esq.,  of  Macavriz,  East  Florida,  to  the  Hon.  IJ.  Levy,  will  be  read  with 
much  interest.  We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  inform  our  friends  that 
branch  filatures  will  probably  be  established  during  the  ensuing  season  iti 
Georgia  and  Tennessee.  Communications  from  Dr.  D.  Stebbins,  of  Mass., 
and  Judge  Earnest,  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Massey,  of  Alexandria,  and  others,  will 
appear  in  due  time. 

In  speaking  of  the  Farmers  and  Gardeners'  Convention,  and  Silk  Grow- 
ers' Convention,  in  previous  articles,  we  referred  to  those  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Institute,  October  last. 

A.  C.  YAN  EPFS. 

Macavriz,  East  Florida. 
Dear  Sir  :  Although  my  experiments  in  the  silk  cull u re  may  be  of 
little  value,  yet,  added  to  the  general  stock  which  is  now  beinof  gathered  up 
by  those  who  feel  a  solicitude  for  the  success  of  this  branch  of  agriculture, 
they  may  be  of  some  service,  especially  to  our  Territory,  in  all  that  concerns 
which  you  take  so  deep  an  interest.  I  therefore  proceed  with  pleasure  to 
comply  with  a  request  you  made  of  rne  before  you  left  for  Washington,  to 
give  you  some  information  on  the  subj'^ct.  The  feeding  of  silk-worms 
began  to  attract  attention  in  this  region  in  1838.  Few,  however,  engaged 
in  it.  Mrs.  D.  that  year  fed  a  small  number  by  way  of  amusement,  winch 
succeeded  €0  well  that  we  were  induced  to  continue  it.    In  1S39  we  fed 
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about  ten  thousand  worms,  and  although  (from  necessity)  we  kept  them  in 
a  small,  clo.^e,  and  badly  ventilated  room,  they  were  throughout  perfeclly 
healthy,  woin)d  oft'  well,  and  made  very  fine  cocoons,  weighing  about 
275  to  the  pound.  Encouraiied  by  this,  and  believing  that  the  culture 
might  be  carried  on  successfully  here,  become  a  valuable  brancli  of  our  ag- 
riculture, and  l)ring  into  rr-quisition  a  large  portion  of  our  fine  timbered 
lands,  1  determined  to  proceed  with  it;  ar-jd  in  the  sprint  of  184U  com- 
rnenf!ed  the  erection  of  a  building  suited  to  the  purpose,  which  1  have  since 
finished.  That  spring  \  had  a  lar^je  crop  (or  family,  as  the  FVench  writers 
would  perhaps  more  correctly  call  if)  hatch  out,  hut,  ovvina:  to  tlie  want  of 
room  for  them,  made  only  about  40  bushels  ol  cocoons.  This  crop  wound 
oft"  in  April.  In  the  succeeding  month  of  May  1  brought  out  another  small 
crop,  from  some  choice  eggs  sent  me  from  the  north,  which  turned  out  well. 
In  June  and  July,  1  brought  out  another  crop  of  about  five  thousand 
worms  ;  these  were  the  second  crop  of  the  small  white  two  crop  worm,  a 
very  hardy  and  valuable  variety  ;  and  although  we  fed  them  in  the  attic 
story  of  my  new  cocoonery,  amidst  the  noise  and  dust  occasioned  by  the 
carpenters  and  masons  who  were  engaged  in  finishing  it  at  the  time,  tliey 
were  exceedingly  healthy,  and  wound  off  in  the  month  of  August  very 
handsomely,  in  1S4L  wo  fed  two  crops  of  about  ir.O,()00  each;  the  first 
in  March  and  April,  and  the  latter,  which  consisted  of  the  two-crop  worm, 
in  May  and  June,  and  made  about  one  hundred  bushels  of  cocoons.  There 
being  no  ice  house  in  this  neighborhood,  we  could  not  avail  ourselves  of 
the  advantage  of  giving  our  eggs  what  is  termed  a  "  temporary  lointer^^^ 
so  as  to  cause  them  to  hatch  again  that  season,  and  were  therefore  compelled 
to  forego  further  feeding  until  the  ensuing  spring: ;  but  during  the  month  of 
March  we  brought  out  a  crop  of  about  30'),()tjO,  which  worked  off  very 
handsomely  in  April  and  May,  from  which  we  made  about  seventy  bushels 
of  cocoons.  Being  too  much  engaged  with  professional  pursuits  to  go 
north  to  procure  reelers,  or  the  necessary  r-pparatus  for  reeling,  and  having 
no  knowledge  of  that  matter  purselves,  except  what  we  iiave  derived  from 
our  experiments,  and  little  time  to  devote  to  it,  we  have  most  of  our  co. 
coons,  say  about  2M0  bushels,  yet  on  hand.  We  have,  however,  with  such 
apparatus  as  we  could  procure  here,  which  is  by  no  means  the  best,  reeled 
off  enough  to  ascertain  that  onr  cocoons,  which  1  thu)k  would  not  suffer 
by  a  comparison  with  any  made  elsewhere,  will  make  very  fine,  strong,  and 
excellent  silk.  To  satisfy  you  more  fully  upon  this  point,  I  herewith  en- 
close you  a  small  sample  reeled  in  my  fluiiily,  and  saved  a  large  quantity 
of  esgs  ;  but  notwitlistaiiding  a  large  portion  of  the  latter  v/ere  of  the  small 
white  two-crop  worm  above  mentioned,  they  did  not  hatch  out  a  second 
time — a  circumstance  for  which  I  am  unable  to  assign  any  reason,  unless 
it  was  owing  to  a  long  continuance  of  hot  dry  weather,  which  some 
writers  on  the  subject  say  will  cause  that  result.  An  ice  house  having 
been  established  in  St.  Augustine,  I  about  the  middle  of  July  placed  a 
small  quantity  of  my  eggs,  assorted,  in  it,  in  order  to  test  the  fact  whether 
giving  them  a  "  temporary  w'mfer  would  cause  them  to  hatch,  and,  being 
very  much  pressed  with  business,  paid  no  further  attention  to  tliem  until 
about  the  middle  of  September,  whf  n  I  took  them  out  and  spread  them  on 
-a  shelf  in  my  cocoonery,  and  in  a  few  days  tliey  commenced  hatching,  and 
we  fed  them  through  the  months  of  October  and  November;  they  al^o 
were  healthy,  and  wound  off  well. 

I  used  no  artificial  heat,  and  am  satisfied,  from  my  own  experience,  that 
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we  can  always  feed  here  eio;bt  months  in  the  year  without  it,  and  in  favora- 
ble seasons  nine  months,  dnrini,^  which  time  we  can  make  four  crops,  pro- 
vided we  can  manage  onr  eggs  so  as  to  cause  them  to  hatch  out  when  we 
"  wish  them  to  do  so  ;  and  1  see  no  reason  why  we  may  nor.  I  am  aware 
that  diflerent  opinions  are  entertained  on  this  subject ;  it  is  contended  by 
some  that  retarding;  the  hatching  io  the  manner  1  have  mentioned  must 
necessariiy  injure  the  constitution  of  the  worm.  I  do  not  think  so.  Prov- 
idence seems  ni  every  other  respect  to  have  adapted  it  to  the  use  of  man  ;  its 
want  of  locomotion  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  that  adaptation.  If  it  crawled 
about  like  other  worms,  we  could  do  nothing  with  it;  and  1  believe  that 
it  is  also  adapted  to  that  use  m  the  particular  that  1  have  mentioned  ;  an 
opinion  to  which  I  am  led  by  observations  and  experience.  This  opinion 
I  know  is  at  variance  with  that  of  some  writers,  and  amongst  others  Mr. 
G.  B.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  whose  opinions  upon  all  questions  connected 
with  the  silk  coltur^^  are  entitled  to  great  weight.  He  says,  "  that  the 
silk  worm,  when  left  t.o  itself,  exposed  to  the  ordinary  atmosphere,  hatches 
out  in  the  spring,  exactly  at  the  time  the  mulberry  leaves  open;  that  it 
is,  therefore,  '  an  annual  insect^  and  requires  exactly  twelve  months  to  pass 
through  the  various  stages  of  its  existence  ;"  that  if,  for  example,  a  silk- 
Avorm  is  hatched  on  the  first  of  May,  1840,  the  eggs  that  it  would  produce 
would  naturally  hatch  on  the  first  day  of  May,  1841.  In  this  I  think  he  is 
mistaken  ;  and,  with  all  due  deference,  there  seems  to  me  to  bo  an  inaccuracy 
between  his  premises,  which  are  correct,  and  his  conclusion,  unless  the 
mulberry  leaves  come  out  alv/ays  exactly  ai  the  same  period  of  the  year, 
which  is  by  no  means  the  case  m  this  latitude.  1  never  laid  by  any  eggs 
from  silk-worms  that  hatched  earlier  than  about  the  10th  of  February, 
until  last  year;  yet  1  have  almost  every  winter  had  worms  hatch  out 
whenever  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  was  as  high  as  70°,  in  the  fol- 
lowing December  and  January,  which  is  often  the  case  here.  Again,  in 
consequence  of  cool  weather  at  the  same  period  of  the  year  when  the 
worms  were  hatched  from  which  they  were  produced,  the  hatching  has 
been  retarded  ;  indeed,  that  is  the  case  now.  Many  of  the  worms  that 
produced  the  eggs  1  now  have  on  hand  were  hatched  before  the  lOih  of 
February  of  last  year;  yet  they  have  not  hatched—owing,  donbiiess,  to  a 
backward  spring,  and  by  keeping  my  eggs  in  a^cool  place.  I  have  also  re- 
tarded their  hatching  beyond  the  period  of  the  year  at  which  the  worms 
that  prodticed  them  were  hatched,  without  any  prejudicial  effect,  so  far  as 
I  could  discover,  upon  the  worm.  But  the  Persians,  it  is  said,  possess 
a  variety  which  j)roduces  eight  successive  crops  in  the  year;  atid  if  1  am 
not  wrong  in  relation  to  the  theory  above  mentioned,  it  will  be  a  desidera- 
tum to  in^Toduce  this  species  in  Florida,  where  it  will  find  a  congenial  cli- 
mate. I  observe  that  at  a  silk  convention  held  m  the  fall  of  1843,  at 
ISorth»mpton,  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Samuel  Whitmarsh,  whose  experience  in 
the  silk  culture  is  well  known,  stated  that  he  was  satisfied  that  but  one  crop 
coirld  be  made  in  the  year  in  New  England  ;  and  the  principal  reason  as- 
signed by  him  why  more  could  not  be  raised,  was,  that  the  mulberry  tree 
would  not  afford  suitable  food  a  longer  period  than  was  necessary  for  one- 
crop.  1  use  the  leaf  of  the  morus  multicaulis,  and  that  affords  good  forage 
for  silk-worms  here  at  least  eight  months^  and  sometimes  nine  and  even 
ten  months  in  the  year. 

The  advantage  that  T  anticipated  for  Florida  from  the  silk  culture,  ia 
reUation  to  our  pine  barren  lands,  (as  they  are  called,)  will  doubtless  be  re- 
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alized;  for  although  the  trees  raised  upon  those  lands  do  not  produce  so 
Jarge  leaves  as  those  raised  on  the  rich  hammock  lands,  yet  they  afford  a 
belter  food,  and  the  silk  made  by  the  worms  fed  upon  them  is  stronger  and 
of  a  finer  texture.  Hy  the  by,  1  am  happy  to  learn  that  the  experiment  of 
cultivating  sugar  upon  the  pine  lands  in  the  interior  also  succeeds  well. 
Tho  cane  raised  upon  them,  although  not  so  large  as  those  grown  upoa 
the  swamp  lands,  contains  much  more  saccliarine  matter  to  the  gallon. 
There  is  a  great  saving  of  labor,  therefore,  in  handliuT:  and  iransporting  it 
to  the  mill,  and  in  grinding  it.  The  same  result  as  to  silk  culture  upon  the 
pine  lands  has  attended  the  e^T^■»rt  in  Georgia.  A  writer  in  the  last  "  Geor- 
gian," spealdng  of  the  experiments  made  there,  says:  "  that  pine  lands  are 
suiiable  for  the  production  ot  the  best  qualities  of  silk."  I  now  consider 
it  as  determined,  and  the  fact  to  be  of  great  importance  to  the  neighboring 
counties,  and  especially  to  Savannah.  If  the  pine  country  in  our  rear,, 
which  has  been  regarded  as  little  more  than  waste  lands,  can  be  made  pro- 
ductive, and  subsist  a  dense  population,  what  would  now  seem  the  njost 
visionary  calculations  of  such  a  change  to  Savannah  and  the  country  at 
lar^e  would  fall  short  of  (he  reality.  But  I  venture  to  predict  such  a  change, 
and  that  whoever  may  live  to  see  thirty  years  hence  will  see  ^^loioer  coun- 
try Georgia  siUc'^  quoted  in  the  prices  current  of  Liverpool  and  Havre.  I 
certainly  agree  witli  this  writer  ;  and  what  will  be  true  of  Georgia  will  also 
be  true  of  Florida ;  and  those  who  live  at  that  day  will  also  see  "  Florida 
silk"  quoted  in  the  same  prices  current;  but  while  East  Florida  may  com- 
pete with  Georgia  and  States  further  north  in  the  cultivation  of  silk,  and 
that,  too,  with  superior  advantages,  she  will  produce  several  staples  in  the 
culrivation  of  which  they  cannot  compete  with  her,  amongst  the  more  im- 
portant of  which  will  be  that  of  sugar.  And  now  that  the  din  of  war  has 
ceased,  and  the  overflowing- scouro-e  that  has  so  lontj  devastated  this  fair 
portion  of  Florida  has  passed  by,  we  may  hopr?  soon  to  see  the  country  set- 
tled by  an  industrious,  intelligent,  and  enterprisinof  people.  There  is  no 
portion  of  our  C3untry  (or  perhaps  any  other)  that  offers  greater  inducements 
to  the  emigration  of  that  class  of  people  than  East  Florida. 

1  have  visited  almost  every  portion  of  the  United  States,  and  spent  many 
years  in  the  noble  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  (whicli  might  with  propriety 
be  called  the  "  garden  of  the  world,")  while  the  cotintry  there  was  new,  and 
I  can  say  with  confidence  that  I  have  seen  no  country  where  industry ^  en.-^ 
terprise^  and  economy  usuaWy  met  with  a  better  reward  than  in  East  Flori- 
da. A  catalogue  of  the  crops  suited  to  the  soil  and  climate,  and  of  the 
spontaneous  vegetable  productions,  would  embrace  almost  everything  found 
at  the  north,  with  the  addition  of  many  others  of  exceeding  value,  not  found 
in  colder  latitudes.  Amongst  the  last  are  the  orange,  and  almost  every  other 
tropical  fruit ;  and  as  to  the  healthiness  of  the  climate,  it  is  too  well  estab- 
lished to  require  any  comment.  Some  portions  of  the  army,  to  be  sure, 
suffered  much  from  disease  during  the  late  Indian  hostilities  ;  but  I  am  told 
that  an  examination  of  its  statistics  will  show  that  it  suffered  less  from  that 
cause  in  Florida,  in  proportion  to  numbers,  than  it  did  in  the  northern  and 
rioMhwestern  frontier  during  the  last  war  with  England. 

The  temperature  is  a  pleasant  medium  between  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold.  By  a  register  of  the  weather,  kept  for  two  years  at  Charlotte  Harbor, 
the  mercury  never  stood  but  once  as  high  as  90"^,  nor  sunk  but  once  as  low 
as  50°.  Further  north  the  extremes  are  somewhat  greater ;  but  at  St.  Au- 
gustine the  mercury  seldom  rises  above  90°,  or  falls  below  30°.  But,  to  use 
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the  language  of  a  writer  in  a  late  number  of  that  valuable  work,  ^'The 
Journal  of  the  American  Institute,"  there  are  other  considerations  of  high 
import  to  the  enterprisina;  agriculturist,  in  favor  of  locatinor  in  East  Florida. 
It  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  by  the  late  indefatigable  and  much  to  be 
lamented  Doctor  Perrine,  that  ahuost  any  article  grown  between  the  tropics 
will  flourish  as  well,  and  in  some  cases  better  than  in  their  native  soil. 
And  the  entire  catalogue  of  spices  and  other  articles,  for  which  we  now 
make  long  and  perilous  voyages  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe,  often  to 
unhealthy  climates,  and  always  incurring  vast  expense,  can  be  grown  in. 
our  own  Territory,  and  furnished  at  a  cheaper  rate  and  in  better  order  than 
those  obtained  of  the  half  civilized  Asiatic  islanders.  In  addition  to  all 
which,  cattle,  horses,  and  hogs  may  be  raised  in  any  numbers  upon  our  fine 
grazing  lands,  with  little  or  no  attention  from  man.  Our  rivers  and  lakes 
abound  with  fish  of  the  greatest  variety  and  best  quality  ;  our  wood-lands 
with  the  most  valuable  lumber.  And  it  requires  not,  as  in  colder  regions, 
the  labor  of  one  Ijalf  of  the  year  to  provide  for  the  other.  When  all  these 
things  are  considered,  in  connexion  with  the  fact  that  East  Florida  already 
produces  three  of  the  most  valuable  staples  in  the  world — Sea  island  cot- 
ton, rice,  and  sugar — it  will,  1  think,  be  readily  acknowledged  that  few  new 
countries,  if  any  other,  have  ever  offered  advantages  to  emigrants  superior 
to  those  now  offered  by  East  Florida.  But  I  crave  your  pardon  :  you  only 
asked  me  some  account  of  my  operations  in  the  silk  culture,  and  I  have 
spun  out  what  I  fear  will  be  a  tedious  article. 

I  am,  sir,  yours,  (fcc, 

THOMAS  DOUGLAS. 

Hon.  D.  Levy, 


Frem  the  Dollar  Farnaer. 

SILK  CULTURE. 

Since  the  explosion  of  the  morus  muhicaulis  speculation,  the  silk  busi- 
ness in  Kentucky  has  not  advanced  with  very  rapid  strides.  Some  of  those 
persons  who  took  hold  of  the  business  as  a  business,  and  investio^ated  the 
subject  properly,  are  now,  by  their  careful,  slow,  and  patient  progress,  de- 
monstrating that  the  pursuit  is  both  safe  and  profitable,  and  easily  connect- 
ed with  other  farming  business. 

Zvlr.  John  Cain,  of  Meade  county,  called  on  us  the  other  day  and  made  a 
statement  of  his  experience  in  silk  culture,  the  results  of  which  are  gratify.  I 
ing.  He  states,  that  on  the  20th  of  April  last  he  commenced  feeding  twenty 
thousand  worms  upon  the  foliage  of  the  white  or  Italian  mulberry,  and, 
three  weeks  after,  he  commenced  feeding  upon  the  muhicaulis.  About  half 
the  worms  were  destroyed  by  the  late  frosts,  and  but  two  bushels  of  cocoons 
was  the  result,  makinof  two  pounds  of  beautiful  reeled  silk.  On  the  20th 
of  May  he  commenced  feeding  a  second  crop  of  twenty-five  thousand  v/orms 
entirely  on  muhicaulis,  and  lost  one-third  of  them  by  mice  and  birds.  Four 
bushels  of  cocoons  was  the  result,  three  and  a  half  bushels  of  which  pro- 
duced three  and  a  half  pounds  of  silk,  and  the  remainder  ten  ounces  of  eg^s. 
The  third  crop  of  twelve  thousand  worms  he  commenced  feeding  on  the 
26th  of  June,  one-fourth  of  which  died  of  the  muscodine,  a  disease  which 
he  checked  effectually  by  sprinkling  cold  water  upon  them.    This  remedy 
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deserves  to  be  generally  known.  The  result  of  this  crop  was  two  and  a 
hall  bushels  of  cocoons,  two  bushels  of  which  produced  two  and  a  quarter 
pounds  of  reeled  silk — a  better  product,  it  will  be  seen,  than  \h^^  first  crop. 
He  fed  (he  foliage  of  orjly  one-quarter  of  an  acre  of  trees,  planted  in  1840 
and  1841,  and  he  did  all  the  work  himself  alone,  lie  gives  the  pecuniary 
result  as  loUows  : 

7f  pounds  reeled  silk,  sold  at  ^5    -  -  -  -   $38  75 

4    ounces  eggs,  at  ^12  (market  price)        -  -  -     48  00 


Total  -  -  -  -  -  -  -     86  75 


Mr.  Cain  states,  that  besides  attending  to  the  silk-worms,  he  attended  to 
his  other  farming  business  about  as  well  as  his  neighbors,  and  raised, 
among  other  things,  twenty  acres  of  oats,  wiiich  produced  tiiree  hundred, 
busliels,  worth  at  least  fifteen  cents  per  bushel  ;  making  forty-live  dollars. 
The  twenty  acres  of  oats  thus  produced  forty-one  dollars  and  seventy-five 
cents  less  than  the  half  acre  of  mulberries.  He  further  says  that  it  would 
take  him  four  days  or  more  with  his  team  to  haul  his  crop  of  oats  to  mar- 
ket, while  he  could  take  his  crop  of  silk,  of  greater  value,  under  his  arm, 
without  difficulty,  and  v/aik  with  it.  The  twenty  acres  devoted  to  oats  con- 
stituted the  very  best  portion  of  his  farm,  and  the  half  acre  devoted  to  mul- 
berries is  the  very  poorest.  Mr.  C.  says  that  the  season  has  been  very  un- 
favorable for  the  silk  business,  and  that  generally  a  better  result  may  be  re- 
lied upon.  Mr.  Cain  used  a  log  building,  thatched,  but  he  thinks  that  open 
sheds  are  preferable,  and  he  is  now  erecting  one  seventy  feet  long  for  next 
season's  operations.  Nothing  is  so  injurious  to  the  worms  as  confined  air. 
His  worms  have  always  done  as  well  on  the  Italian  mulberry  as  on  the  multi- 
caulis.  He  cuts  the  twigs,  but  does  not  pluck  the  leaves,  as  by  this  means 
the  tree  is  kept  down  to  its  convenient  stature  and  form,  sustains  no  injury, 
and  a  much  larger  amount  of  foliage  can  be  gathered  in  a  given  time; 
thinks  it  better  lo  gather  them  after  the  dew  begins  to  fall ;  and  tliinks  that 
his  success  depends  very  materially  on  the  fact  that  he  has  used  eggs  which 
produced  the  Chinese  ])eanut  cocoons.  Though  lie  has  saved  no  more 
eggs  than  he  wants  for  his  own  use  next  year^  (as  he  means  to  feed  four 
acres,)  he  is  willing  to  part  with  a  few  thousand  eggs,  a  thousand  in  a  place, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  introduction  of  an  improved  stock  in  the 
country.  They  can  now  be  forwarded  by  mail,  and  we  are  authorized  to 
say  that  orders  addressed  to  him,  post  paid,  at  Brandenburg,  Kentucky,  en- 
closing twenty  cents  for  a  thousand  eggs,  will  be  attended  to. 
,  Mr.  C.  says  he  has  lost  many  eggs  by  keeping  them  in  ice,  but  has  been 
entirely  successful  in  keeping  them  under  ground  in  a  saltpetre  cave  which 
he  has.  It  would  perhaps  do  as  well  to  have  them  in  a  glass  jar,  well  seal- 
ed with  wax,  so  as  entirely  to  exclude  moisture,  and  placed  in  an  excava- 
tion some  six  or  eight  feet  deep  in  the  bottom  of  an  ordinary  cellar,  where 
water  can  be  excluded,  or  even  suspended  in  a  deep  well. 

If  we  add  that  Mr.  C.  has  found  it  advantageous  to  change  his  worms 
occasionally,  when  feeding,  from  one  place  to  another,  we  have  probably 
given  all  that  is  at  ail  peculiar  in  his  management,  and  all  the  principal 
points  which  can  be  of  value  to  those  who  have  read  the  popular  treatises 
upon  the  subject.  ^ 

Of  course  no  sensible  man  would  propose  to  make  the  silk  business  take 
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the  place  of  all  other  branches  of  husbandry.  But  it  no  doubt  deserves  a 
place  among  other  branches.  It  is  sinjple,  and  can  be  earned  on  success- 
fully by  women,  children,  and  the  aged  and  crippled.  But  little  land  is 
required,  and  the  poorest  appears  to  be  as  well  adapted  to  this  culture 
as  the  best,  A  man  having  a  few  acres  of  poor  worn  out  land  in  our  moun- 
tain counties,  with  a  large  family  of  children,  could  not  do  belter  than  to 
occupy  a  portion  of  his  soil  with  the  mulberry.  There  is  a  certain  mar- 
ket for  all  his  cocoons  and  reeled  silk  in  this  city  and  elsewhere,  and  prices 
are  far  more  uniform  and  fixed  than  those  of  almost  any  other  article  of 
produce.  There  is  a  demand  at  the  silk  factory  in  this  city  for  more  than 
can  be  produced  for  some  time  to  come  in  this  State.  Raw  silk  is  now  im- 
ported from  Europe  in  large  quantities,  to  be  manufactured  in  this  country. 
Besides,  the  imports  of  manufactured  siik  amount  to  several  millions. 
There  is  no  danger  that  the  business  will  be  overdone.  No  teams  are 
required,  and  there  is  no  branch  of  farming  that  can  be  carried  on  with 
so  little  capital.  Cuttings  and  roots  of  both  the  Italian  mulberry  and  the 
multicaulis  can  now  be  procured  for  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  and  they 
can  be  cultivated  and  propagated  as  simply  and  certainly  as  the  currant 
bush.  It  may  be  added  that  the  perforated  cocoons,  not  wanted  by  the 
manufacturer,  can  be  carded  and  spun  in  the  family,  and  constitute  an 
important  material  of  domestic  clothing. 


From  the  New  York  Farmer  and  Mechanic 

IMPORTANT  FROM  GEORGIA— SILK  V/ELL^ROPES  AND  OX-CHAINS. 

We  regret  that  the  small  space  necessarily  devoted  to  this  department 
obliges  us  to  withhold  from  tne  public  many  valuable  communications  from 
practical  silk  cultunsts.  We  shall  endeavor,  however,  to  give  the  substance 
of  all  letters  of  importance  designed  for  the  public  eye.  , 

The  following  extracts  are  from  our  friend  Judge  Ernest,  of  Macon, 
Georgia.  This  gentleman  has  long  been  identified  wuh  the  interests  ot 
this  enterprise  in  the  southern  sections  of  the  Union,  and  deserves  the 
thanks  of  all  for  the  perseverance  he  has  manifested  in  prosecuting  tlie 
business,  in  defiance  of  all  opposition  ;  and  we  can  but  hope  that  the  fact  is 
beginning  to  be  realized,  that  silk  may  be  produced  at  the  south  with  far 
less  expense,  and  greater  profits,  than  any  other  crop.  As  in  Georgia,  so 
in  every  part  of  our  country,  people  wait  for  a  market,  and  nothing  of  im- 
portance will  be  accornplisiied  until  measures  are  matured  and  carried  into 
operation  for  purchasing  and  reeling  all  the  cocoons  that  can  be  produced. 
Since  we  have  been  agitating  this  question,  we  have  been  gratified  to  find 
our  efforts  seconded  by  the  proprietors  of  various  aa:ricuUural  and  other 
publications  ;  and  it  is  our  intention  to  press  toe  measure  upon  the  attention 
of  the  public,  until  it  secures  the  support  us  iinpoVtance  demands.  Judge 
Ernest  says : 

"  I  consider  your  plan  for  a  filature  and  market  the  most  important  step 
that  has  been  taken  in  our  country,  desioned  f'5r  the  ad vancement  of  the 
cause.  There  was  more  silk  made  in  Georgiii  live  or  six  years  ago  than 
there  is  now  ;  and  the  reason  is  this :  the  people  could  do  nothing  with 
their  silk  (cocoons)* after  thev  had  made  ir,  and  coiisequenlly  al^sandoned 
the  business.    I  nave  been  offered  several  lots  of  coons  for  nothing,  which 
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1  have  refused,  because  I  had  more  of  my  own  than  T  could  dispose  of,  un- 
less I  have  better  means  lor  manufacturing.  Raw  silk  accumulated  on  my 
hands  to  such  an  extent,  that  1  made  a  well  rope  of  silic,  40  feet  long,  and 
an  ox-rope,  bag  strings,  &c. ;  and  all  because  there  was  no  market.  1  in- 
tend to  make  a  favorable  impression  on  the  minds  of  people  here  ih  regard 
to  the  matter — shall  make  all  (he  silk  1  can,  turn  it  into  cash,  and  tell  them 
about  it.  I  have  accomplished  much  in  this  way  already,  if  I  find  that 
there  are  going  to  be  more  cocoons  than  I  can  work  up  into  sewinof,  I  shall 
prepare  to  reel  only.  I  told  an  acquaintance  yesterday  that  I  should  pur- 
chase cocoons,  and  he  promised  to  make  all  he  could.  He  is  a  man  calcu- 
lated to  carry  anything  he  undertakes  intoefiect.  Several  others  also  speak 
of  going  mto  the  business,  if  I  can  raise  a  good  crop  again,  1  think  the 
question  will  be  settled  in  this  i:eighborhood,  and  then  it  will  go  like  fire 
in  a  prairie.  1  have  always  been  successful,  even  when  I  knew  less  of  the 
business,  and  had  less  inducements  to  prosecute  it  than  I  now  have.  1  have 
8  or  9  acres  of  trees,  five  years  old,  and  room  in  abundance;  so  that  my 
future  prospects,  compared  with  the  past,  are  extremely  flattering.  I  have 
done  much  under  very  unfavorable  circumstances,  and  from  this  1  infer 
what  may  be  done  under  those  more  favorable.  When  1  coiiimejiced  the 
silk  culture  I  knew  nothing  of  the  business,  atid  in  my  isolated  condition  I 
had  difficulties  to  encounter  that  persons  in  more  favorable  situations  would 
hardly  dream  of  In  addition  to  all  the  difficulties  necessarily  incident  to 
the  business,  I  was  obliged  to  encounter  at  every  step  the  opposition  of  al- 
most every  person  with  v/hom  I  was  conversant.  I  am  sure  1  have  made 
the  business  profitable.  We  sell  our  silk  to  persons  who  could  purchase  at 
Macon,  if  it  were  for  their  interest  to  do  so,  and  at  prices  to  us  satisfactory. 
Persons  residing  in  Macon  frequently  purchase  silk  of  us  for  their  own  use. 
I  am  confident  that  the  United  Stales  must  some  day  become  one  of  the 
greatest  silk-producing  countries  in  the  world.  It  is  impossible  for  countries 
wliere  land  is  so  costly  as  in  Europe  to  compete  with  us  in  the  production 
of  silk,  or  anything  else  .that  grows  out  of  the  ground.  It  is  a  long  time 
since  I  have  heard  any  one  express  any  doubts  on  these  points.  But  when 
will  you  get  a  market^  has  been  the  question  ;  a  question  v/hich  I  have 
been  unable  to  answer.  It  successful  in  accomi^lishini^  present  plans,  I  can 
furnish  a  market  uiuil  the  business  is  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  easily  checked  ; 
and  this  I  will  certainly  do. 

"  Desitrnino;  no  flattery,  sir,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  think  you  deserving 
the  thanks  of  all  the  friends  of  silk  culture  throughout  the  entire  country. 
It  is  very  de.virable  to  improve  the  condiiion  of  a  solitary  individual ;  but 
I  am  confident  that  you  are  in  a  fair  way  to  benefit  a  great  many  persons. 
I  do  not  pass  a  day  without  seeing  some  person  whose  condition  might  be 
improved  by  the  silk  culture.  We  have  no  bounty  in  this  State,  but  we  can 
get  along  without  it.  If  we  i]ad  a  bounty,  the  business  would  make  more 
rapid  progress;  but  if  it  can  get  along  without  artificial  means,  it  will  al- 
ways be  more  healthy  and  permanent.  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  although  I  have  heretofore  stood  alone,  or  nearly  so,tlie  friends  of  tlie 
enterprise  are  now  rapidly  multiplying.  I  know  it  can  be  made  more  prof- 
itable than  any  present  pursuit  here.  1  would  rather  rai?;e  silk,  than  cotton 
at  20  cents  (and  it  bring.s  only  4  cents)  per  pound.  Our  people  hang  to 
their  old  habits,  but  this  cannot  be  done  much  lonoer.  If  they  see  me 
making  more  money  at  the  silk,  they  will  want  to  ihave  a  hand  iu  it." 

From  another  letter,  dated  March  lUh,,we  extract  the  following.  It 
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will  be  seen  from  this  that  Judge  E.  has  this  season  adopted  the  system  of 
open  feedinfT,  and  we  predict  an  increased  return  for  the  same  amount  of 
labor  heretofore  bestowed.  Indeed,  this  is  certain.  Will  not  Georgians 
now  take  hold  of  the  business  ?  A  market  is  secured  to  them,  and  every 
circumstance  seems  inviting.  While  we  are  shivering  with  almost  January- 
weather,  (March  20.)  they  have  the  breath  of  our  summer,  their  eggs  are 
ha'ching,  and  their  foliage  fine  and  abundant.  While  we,  in  many  cases, 
are  confined  to  one  or  two  crops  in  a  seasoOj  they  can  feed  from  April  to 
IS^ovember. 

T.  E. 

^  Under  the  latter  date,  (March  11,)  the  writer  says : 

I  have  some  fears  that  our  mulberry  leaves  will  get  killed,  and  that  we 
shall  lose  our  worms,  for  they  are  already  hatching,  and  have  been  for  sev- 
eral days.  We  are  doing  all  we  can  to  retard  them,  but  shall  not  be  able  to 
do  so  much  longer  unless  the  weather  changes.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
/  forward  springs  i  ever  saw.  1  have  some  mulberry  trees  in  my  yard  which 
are  now  a  fitie  shade.  The  leaves  are  abundant,  and  almost  as  large  as  my 
hand.  The  plum  trees  and  blackberry  bushes  are  all  green,  and  stock  is 
doing  pretty  well  in  the  woods.  These  things  are  rather  alarming,  but  we 
hope  for  good.  I  have  one  cocoonery  20  by  30  feet,  tv/o  stories  high  ;  an- 
other IB  by  34.  To  these  1  am  attaching  sheds  16  feet  wide.  I  leave  the 
lower  stories  open.  The  only  thing  necessary  to  success,  that  1  lack,  is  an 
ice-house  for  the  preservation  of  my  eggs. 

*'P.  S. — The  weather  has  changed  "for  the  better.    It  is  cold  enough  to 
freeze  if  it  were  not  cloudy,  and  our  worms  have  ceased  hatching." 


From  the  New  York  Farmer  and  Mechanic, 
SILK  CULTURE— ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

We  have  more  than  once  referred  to  the  efforts  making  by  Judge  Ernest, 
©f  Macon,  Georgia.  Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  this  gentleman  for 
his  perseverance  in  this  cause ;  and  we  rejoice  to  learn  that  his  every  effort 
is  crowned  with  success.  His  feeding  this  season  commenced  about  the 
middle  of  May.    In  a  letter  bearing  date  May  23d,  he  says  : 

"  1  have  not  made  much  silk  this  year :  nevertheless,  think  I  have  made 
a  favorable  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  because  I  have  been 
completely  successful  with  what  silk  worms  I  had.  I  have  fed  this  yearj 
for  the  first  time,  in  an  open  building,  and  am  well  satisfied  that  silk  worms 
do  much  better  when  fed  in  this  way.  I  had  no  more  eggs  than  I  should 
have  hatched  and  fed  ;  but  heretofore  1  have  made  too  much  silk — more 
than  I  could  manufacture;  and  fearing  that  I  should  not  get  machinery 
in  tune,  and  that  the  same  would  be  the  case,  I  have  chosen  to  feed  but 
few,  and  disposed  of  a  good  many  eg8;s  ;  and  in  attempting  to  retard  the 
hatching  of.  some,  I  raised  four  or  five  ounces.  We  have  made,  we  think- 
thirty  pounds  of  jilk,  and  have  already  reeled  seventeen  or  eighteen 
pounds.  I  have  heard  of  only  one  person  v/ho  got  egD;s  of  me,  and  he  has 
been  successfbl,  and  will  continue  to  raise  cocoons  if  I  would,  buy  them,. 
p.nd  thnt  he  was  a  man  calculated  to  carry  the  thing  to  perfection  j  but,  uti- 
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fortunately,  some  of  liis  domestics  came  across  the  eggs,  and,  thinking- 
them  of  no  value,  tlirevv  them  into  the  fire.    He  will  go  on  next  year.  I 
also  mentioned  that  Dr.  Winn,  of  Monroe  county,  had  a  fine  field  of  mul- 
berries of  twelve  acres.    The  doctor  has  been  feeding  silk-works  for  sev- 
eral years  ;  and,  to  my  great  astonishment,  has  been  unsuccessful.    I  was 
the  more  astonished  because  he  had  great  zeal,  and  appeared  pleased  with 
the  business.    I  could  not  account  for  his  lack  of  success  until  last  week, 
when  I  received  firom  his  brother  an  account  of  his  management.    He  had 
fed  all  the  lime  in  a  close  gairet.    This  solved  the  mystery  at  once,  and  I 
sent  him  word  that  if  he  would  come  and  see  me,  I  would  instruct  him  to 
feed  v/orms  successfully,  and  he  has  promised  to  do  so  ;  so  that  I  think 
there  is  little  doubt  but  he  will  go  into  the  business  again  ;  and  if  he  does, 
and  follows  my  directions,  lie  will  certainly  succeed  ;  and  he  can  carry  it 
to  any  extent,  tor  he  is  rich,  and,  1  understand,  would  delight  in  it.    I  in- 
formed you  also,  I  think,  that  Major  Smith  had  a  fine  field  of  mulberry 
trees,  and  that  he  has  been  endeavoring  for  several  years  to  get  some  per- 
son to  make  silk  for  him;  but  at  the  time  I  wrote,  I  had  been  told  that  he 
had  cut  down  his  trees,  and  planted  the  field  in  corn.    This,  however,  was 
a  mistake.    He  had  cut  down  his  trees  because  they  had  got  out  of  the 
reach  of  his  stock,  and  he  still  wishes  to  get  some  jicrson  to  attend  to  the 
business  for  him.    The  silk  business  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  carried  to  a 
great  extent  in  Georgia,  but  how  long  it  will  be  before  this  time  arrives,  I 
cannot  tell.    Great  numbers  are  already  convinced  that  it  can  be  made 
more  profitable  than  anything  we  are  doing,  and  yet  few  seem  determined 
to  go  into  it.    This  is  strange,  but  it  is  certainly  true.  Ex-Governor 
McDonald  is  a  great  friend  to  the  silk  cause.    He  is  a  great  jurist,  and  his 
business  and  knowledge  extend  all  over  the  State ;  and  from  him  I  expect 
to  gain  much  information  of  the  business  in  different  sections  of  the  State. 
1  labor  under  many  disadvantages,  being  alone.    Were  there  others,  we 
could  have  an  ice-house,  which  a  single  individual  can  hardly  aiford  ; 
hence  I  must  confine  myself  to  a  single  crop.    1  have  had  eggs  sent  from 
the  north,  but  they  did  not  do  well.    If  I  have  too  many  eggs,  they  are 
lost ;  and  if  too  few,  there  is  no  one  to  supply  me.    With  all  these  disad- 
vantages, I  make  the  business  profitable.    It  is  painful  to  think  what  great 
benefit  might  result  to  the  country  from  the  silk  culture,  and  then  see  how 
httle  attention  the  subject  receives.    If  people  differed  with  me,  1  should 
neither  wonder  at  them  nor  blame  them  ;  but  they  do  not.    Admitting  the 
practicability  and  the  importance  of  embarking  in  the  enterprise,  they 
Jeave  it. 

"  We  have,  however,  a  few  practical  men  among  us ;  and  during  my 
feeding  this  year,  I  have  had  many  visitors,  and  all  seemed  pleased  with 
the  business.  One  man  came  eighty  miles,  another  thirty,  and  a  third 
more  than  twenty ;  and  they  were  moved  by  something  more  than  mere 
curiosity,  too. 

'•A  poor  lady  in  this  neighborhood  has  made  some  cocoons,  and,  to  her 
great  astonishment  and  joy,  I  gave  her  $2  50  per  bushel  for  them ;  and  I 
have  already  paid  her  ^10.  She  is  much  delighted,  and  says  she  will  brag 
about  and  show  her  dimes  to  every  body.  The  effect  will  be  good.  She 
could  not  have  made  half  this  at  any  thing  else — and  this  she  knows. 
There  are  many  such  poor  families  amongst  us,  and  if  they  can  be  per- 
suaded to  go  and  do  likewise,  it  will  be  well  for  both  themselves  and  the 
country.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  there  were  cocoons  enough  raised 
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within  reach  of  me  next  year  to  keep  two  or  three  reels  in  operation  all- 
summer,  or  perhaps  all  the  year." 

"A  correspondent"  furnishes  us  with  another  "geod  return.'^  He  says:- 
A  person  purchased  of  me  a  few  silk- worms'  eggs,  for  fifty  cents.  They, 
hatched  July  4th,  and  in  four  weeks  wound,  their  cocoons,  of  a  very  su- 
perior quality,  measuring  five  pecks,  which  weighed  thirteen  pounds  to 
the  bushel.  He  sold  one  bushel  for  $4,  and  used  the  residue  for  eggSj, 
which  are  worth  ^5  or  $6.  He  is  so  pleased  that  he  intends  enlarging  his 
business — will  procure  more  trees,  and  try  again.  He  is  an  industrious 
farmer,  has  a  family  of  children,  and  says  that,  for  the  time  required,  he 
can  earn  more  than  in  any  other  way.  His  accommodations  for  feeding 
are  very  humble — an  open  shed  or  hovel — yet  he  has  found  success.  Let 
others  try." 

A  letter  from  Mr.  John  M.  Sumner,  of  Wareheim,  Pennsylvania,  informs 
us  that  his  success  has  been  equal  to  last  year,  (150  bushels,  we  think,) 
and  he  is  still  feeding.    Further  particulars  when  through. 

Such  are  a  fev/  of  the  favorable  results  which  have  come  to  our  knowl- 
edge— all  conducted  with  reason  ;  and  hence  followed  with  success,  as  all- 
such  efforts  must  be. 

^Ve  are  informed  by  a  note  from  the  editor  of  the  "  Alphadelphia  Toe- 
sin,"  that  their  association  will  commence  their  arrangements  next  spring 
for  making  the  silk  business  a  regular  and  permanent  pursuit,  and  that 
they  have  every  convenience  for  making  it  extensive  and  profitable.  We 
would  refer  similar  associations  to  the  German  society,  at  Economy,  to 
show  to  what  extent  it  may  be  carried,  where  not  less  than  500  to  600 
pounds  of  reeled  silk  have  been  produced  in  a  single  season  ;  and  this 
they  manufacture  into  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  fabrics — thug  rendering 
it  not  merely  an  ornamental,  but  one  of  the  most  lucrative  pursuits  of  the 
community. 

Now  that  there  can  be  no  longer  a  doubt  as  to  the  feasibility  and  profit 
of  the  silk  business,  how  long  will  men  refuse,  as  many  do,  to  embark  ia 
it,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  was  once  connected  with  speculation  and 
humbugging? 

A,  C.  YAN  EPFS. 


•'STROLL  AMONG  THE  MULBERRY  TREES  IN  NORTHAMPTON,  IN  AU- 
GUST AND  SEPTEMBER,  1845." 

In  the  midst  was  a  spacious  cocoonery,  filled  v/ith  an  interesting  family 
of  silk-worms,  of  every  size  and  age,  between  the  egg  and  cocoon,  taking  / 
a  hasty  lunch  at  the  hands  of  the  attendants,  who  estimated  them  at  one 
million.  Although  the  family  was  so  numerous,  each  appeared  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  fare  firom  the  larder  and  the  field,  furnished  by  only  two 
attendants,  to  collect,  prepare,  and  distribute  the  food  to  this  numerous  and 
interesting  family:  such  was  the  order,  regularity,  and  system  adoptedj. 
that  the  whole  process  was  as  regular  as  clock  work. 

After  passing  through  and  inspecting  the  premises,  a  second  stroll  was 
made,  in  another  section  of  the  town,  into  an  extensive  Canton  mulberry 
grove,  which  had  grown  the  present  season  from  three  to  seven  feet,  loaded 
with  luxuriant  foliage,  sufficient  for  another  million  of  worms,  and  was 
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introduced  to  another  interesting  fannily  of  youngsters^  not  of  so  numerous 
or  of  so  large  a  size  as  so:iie  in  the  miUlonary^  yet,  as  a  whole,  quite  as 
interesting;  to  behold,  for  they  were  in  the  last  ovarious  siao^e ;  and  some 
bad  commenced  their  lunch,  soon  as  liberated  from  the  shell,  upon  the 
mulbernj  paper  whereon  they  had  been  placed,  instead  of  fresh  foliage  from 
the  tree.  It  was  a  pleasing  si^^ht  to  see  how  readily  they  would  pass  from 
the  common  paper,  on  which  they  were  hatched,  to  the  mulberry  paper. 
This  paper  had  been  made  of  mulberry  foliage  and  bark,  unbleached,  for 
the  purpose  now  used,  and  appeared  to  answer  the  purpose  for  whick  it 
was  designed. 

If  this  late  experiment  should  prove  successful,  cocoons  may  be  exported 
about  the  time  that  the  New  England  silk  convention  shall  hold  their  an- 
nual meeting,  on  the  first  day  ot  October,  1845;  but,  should  tiie  weather 
prove  adverse,  a  delay  might  extend  to  the  time  of  the  national  silk  con- 
ve?itio?i  on  the  9th  of  October,  or  even  later. 

Another  experimental  crop  has  been  in  contemplation  for  matriculation 
upon  the  7ieiD  mode,  about  the  lOth  or  15th  ot  September,  and,  if  not  pros- 
trated by  General  Frost  making  an  attack  upon  the  mulberry  patch,  may 
be  expected  to  go  up  about  that  season  of  the  year  when  Guy  Fawkes  laid 
his  powder  plot,  on  the  memorable  5th  of  November,  or  some  part  of  the 
month  so  fatal  to  Eag-lish  hypochondriacs. 

1  have  witnessed  the  incipient,  middle,  and  closing  stages  of  feeding  silk- 
worms, and  the  great  abundance  of  Canton  foliage  that  could  not  or  had  not 
been  used  for  feeding  worms  the  present  season,  but  which  might  and  ought 
to  be  used  for  makmg  mulbsrry  paper,  which  is  decidedly  preferable  for 
the  steel  pen,  and  also  for  the  deposite  of  silk-worms'  eggs,  and  for  young 
worms  when  liable  to  preruature  hatching,  or  to  obviate  the  destruction  of 
fo'iage  by  frosts,  in  which  case  it  is  thought  that  the  dried  leaves  might  be 
used  to  finish  with,  being  pulverized,  moistened,  and  sprinkled  with  wheat 
or  rice  tiour.  Worms  have  been  so  fed  with  good  success  in  the  spring 
season.  A  large  quantity  of  surplus  foliaj^s  will  be  preserved  for  useful 
purposes,  and  also  thousands  of  cuttings  and  eggs. 

It  is  desirable  to  see  the  fiaale  of  cocoonery  operations  ;  therefore,  a  stroll 
was  made  to  an  e^gery — a  place  where  silk-worms'  eggs  are  saved  for 
future  use — and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  grand  display  of  sheet  after 
sheet,  suspended  and  covered  with  silk-worms'  eggs,  for  removal  to  the  re- 
ception room;  such  were  the  quantities  exhibited,  as  appeared  sufficient  to 
wormulate  the  whole  of  New  England,  and  a  surplus  for  the  sunny  latitudes 
for  which  northern  eggs  are  peculiarly  adapted. 

Some  were  deposited  on  large  thick  sheets,  to  absorb  any  possible  mois- 
ture— others  on  verj  thin,  pliable  sheets,  for  mail  convenience.  But  the 
most  interesting  sight  was  where  the  egcrs  had  been  deposited  upon  sheets 
of  paper  made  of  mulberry  foliage,  that,  should  the  worms  be  hatched 
prematurely,  they  would  have  a  mulberry  substance  to  nibble  upon,  being 
prepared  for  that  purpose. 

It  was  interesting  to  witness  how  readily  the  young  worms,  soon  as 
hatehed  upon  common  paper  placed  over  the  mulberry  paper,  would  attach 
themselves  to  the  latter. 

The  experiments  now  in  progress  may  be  of  some  benefit  to  new  begia- 
ners,  who  may  be  supplied  gratuitously  with  cuttings  to  conimenge  opera- 
tions another  year,  if  taken  away  before  November.  A  good  supply  will 
be  preserved  for  sale. 

Veritas, 
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For  the  Farmer  aad  Mechanic. 
A  CHAPTER  FOR  SILK-GROWERS. 

No  business  can  be  prosecuted  with  profit  without  a  well-regulated  system 
of  operations.  This  is  pre-eminently  important  in  the  production  of  silk — 
nothing  can  be  done  without  it. 

We  have  seen  farmers  with  from  one  to  three  hundred  acres  of  the  finest 
land  in  the  world,  whose  annual  returns  from  the  same  were  barely  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  demands  of  the  tax  gatherer,  and  provide  a  comfortable 
subsistence  for  their  families.  We  have  seen  in  the  same  vicinity  men 
with  two-thirds  less,  and  of  precisely  the  same  quahty,  not  only  meetuig  all 
the  demands  of  the  world  upon  them,  and  securing  means  for  the  support 
and  education  of  their  families,  but  yearly  to  add  materially  to  the  siock  of 
funds  accumulating  for  a  "rainy  day."    Now,  why  this  difference? 

The  reasoa  is  obvious :  one  conducts  his  operations  with  neither  system 
nor  intelligence,  while  the  other  employs  both. 

The  same  difference  is  observable  in  the  culture  of  silk.  We  have  been 
particularly  convinced  of  this  in  preparing  the  matter  for  the  forthcoming 
reports  of  the  silk  convention  held  at  the  American  Institute  in  October 
last.  Many  cases  are  related  where  the  writers  had  plantations  varying 
from  five  to  ten  and  twelve  acres  of  mulberry  trees,  from  which  they  had 
secured  scarcely  cocoons  enough  to  p.iy  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
The  failures  in  such  cases  aie  usually  attributed  to  the  kind  of  mulberry 
used.  Others,  with  the  same  varieties  and  similar  climate  and  soil,  state 
that  from  one  and  a  hah^'to  three  acres  they  have  realized  from  fifty  to  over 
one  hundred  bushels  of  good  cocoons.  These  lavish  their  praises  upon  the 
same  mulberry  which  the  others  condemned.  The  facts  in  the  cases  were, 
probably,  that  the  trees  of  the  former  v/ere  entirely  neglected,  or  indiffer- 
ently cultivated,  producing  small  innutritions  foliage,  while  the  latter  had 
their  trees  planted  on  good  soil,  free  from  grass  and  weeds  of  all  kinds, 
(which  are  exceedingly  poisonous  to  the  foliage  of  the  mulberry,)  and  kept 
in  a  good  state  of  cultivation  during  the  season. 

The  first  step  towards  success  in  the  silk  culture  is  a  supply  of  perfect 
eggs  ;  that  is,  eggs  from  healthy  worms,  properly  taken  care  of  at  the  time 
of  laying,  and  secured  in  ice  until  needed  for  feeding.  The  care  of  the 
miller  we  shall  refer  to  at  the  appropriate  season.  The  saving  of  the  eggs 
is  a  subject  of  immense  importance,  and  has  called  forth  various  and  con- 
flicting opinions  ;  some  contending  that  the  hatching  process  cannot  be  re- 
tarded without  serious  injury  to  if  not  the  destruction  of  the  worm,  while 
others  maintain  that  the  constitution  of  the  worm  is  not  in  the  least  affected 
by  it.  We  concur  in  the  latter  theory,  and  believe  it  accords  with  the 
opinions  commonly  entertained  by  silk  eulturisls  of  the  present  day. 

In  many  instances  persons  have  lost  their  eggs  by  placing  them  in  an 
ice-house  ;  hence  the  lingering  prejudices  against  this  course.  These  fail- 
ures have  been  owing  to  one  of  the  following  reasons,  viz :  Either  they 
were  not  placed  in  the  ice  until  they  had  passed  through  the  incipient 
process  of  hatching,  or  else  they  were  not  sufficiently  imbedded  in  the  ice 
as  wholly  to  exclude  the  warmth  of  the  spring  and  summer  atmosphere. 

It  is  an  easy  matter,  when  filling  your  ice  cellars,  to  prepare  a  place  for 
the  box  or  trunk  containing  your  eggs.  A  hole  should  be  left  near  the  middle 
of  the  cellar  large  enough  to  allow  the  box  to  sit  in,  and  leave  a  space  of  a 
few  inches  on  each  side.    This  hole  should  extend  down  at  least  four  feet. 
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Yonr  box,  havin<j  been  placed  in  the  bottom,  should  be  covered  and  sur- 
rounded with  strawr.  In  taking  out  the  eggs  during  the  summer,  it  should 
always  be  done  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  day,  and  the  box  never  removed 
from  the  ice. 

When  the  eggs  are  placed  in  the  box,  they  should  be  folded  up  in  sev- 
eral piickages,  and  well  surrounded  with  cotton  batiing.  In  this  way  we 
have  kept  our  eggs  until  August,  and  found  them  perfectly  dry  and  fine, 
hatching  in  about  twelve  days  after  their  exposure.  N.  B. — The  eggs 
should  always  be  placed  in  the  cellar  before  the  first  of  March.  The  saler 
and  better  way  would  be  toj^et  your  ice  in  the  latter  part  of  January,  and 
put  your  eggs  in  when  the  weather  is  extremely  cold.  On  removing  them 
for  feeding,  tliey  should  be  gradually  exposed  ;  not  permitted  to  receive  all 
the  whole  warmth  of  the  atmosphere  before  the  third  day. 

The  second  thing  in  impoitance  is,  the  m^ilberry  plantation  from  which 
you  are  to  collect  your  foliage.  Many  failures  doubtless  are  to  be  attrib- 
uted directly  to  the  want  of  good,  healthy  foliage.  The  trees  should  be 
planted  in  rows,  far  enough  apart  to  admit  of  easy  cultivation.  The  ground 
should  be  kept  {>erfectly  free  from  all  foul  weeds,  and  as  loose  as  possible. 
It  should  be  among  the  last  fall  labor  to  throw  up  a  furrow  towards  the 
roots  of  the  trees  ;  and  in  the  spring  return  it  as  early  as  possible,  that  the 
roots  may  receive  the  benefits  of  the  first  warm  rays  of  the  sun. 

Provided  with  eggs  and  foliage,  we  must  next  provide  a  place  for  feeding. 
The  simplest  protection  that  can  be  provided,  to  shield  from  sun  and  storms, 
will  be  found  the  best ;  and  we  should  advise  every  person  to  adopt,  with- 
out delay,  the  open  system  of  feeding.  A  shed  of  the  following  descrip- 
tion will  answer  every  purpose,  far  better  than  any  enclosed  building  that 
could  be  constructed: 

For  three  acres  of  trees  it  will  probably  be  found  necessary  to  raise  a 
tent  or  shed  seventy-five  feet  in  length  by  twenty  in  width.  The  cheapest 
building  of  this  description  we  have  seen  was  made  by  placing  in  the 
ground  three  rows  of  posts  the  desired  length — the  outer  rows  eight  feet 
above  ground,  the  middle  thirteen — and  covered  with  common  boards.  The 
sides  and  ends  were  made  of  coarse  muslin  curtains,  each  about  ten  feet 
long,  attached  to  rollers,  so  that  the  entire  building  could  in  a  few  minutes 
be  exposed  to  as  pure  and  free  a  circulation  of  air  as  in  the  open  field,  in 
one  end  of  this  tent  should  be  finished  off  a  nursery  room,  for  hatching  and 
bringing  forward  young  v/qrms,  and  also  a  bed  room  for  the  principal 
feeder.  In  this  can  be  used  Gill's  ventilating  cradle,  or  any  other  apparatus 
for  feeding  desired. 

The  nursery  should  be  furnished  with  a  stove  for  raising  the  temperature 
in  damp,  cold  weather.  Artificial  heat  may  frequently  be  employed  to  ad- 
vantage (particularly  in  New  England)  previous  to  the  third  moulting, 
while  the  worms  require  but  little  space  and  air. 

We  would  here  caution  growers  against  noise.  Every  preparation  re- 
•quiring  pounding  or  jarring  should  be  attended  to  before  the  worms  are 
hatched,  that  every  thing  in  and  around  the  building  may  be  perfectly 
quiet  throughout  the  whole  feeding. 

The  feeding  frames  which  we  use,  and  prefer  to  any  other  fixtures  we 
have  seen,  are  very  simple,  combining  all  tlie  advantages  of  "  Gill's  ventila- 
ting cradle,"  with  none  of  its  disadvantages,  saving  much  lime  and  some 
expense  in  their  construction,  besides  being  a  sure  defence  against  mice, 
rats,  ants,  and  otha-r  enemies  of  the  silk  worm.    Should  any  of  our  read- 
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ers  be  disposed  to  adopt  our  plans,  the  following  descript'ioa  will  be  suffi- 
cient : 

In  the  first  place,  attach  the  pieces  of  timber  designed  for  suspending  the 
frames  to  the  rafters,  allowing  them  to  come  down  to  within  two  feet  of  the 
l^-onnd.  These  should  be  about  seven  or  eight  feet  apart  at  the  top,  and 
four  or  five  at  the  bottom,  which  will  cause  the  frame  to  enlarge  in  nearly 
the  same  proportion  with  the  worms,  and  thus  prevent  their  becoming  too 
iBueh  crowded.  This  is  the  chief  excellence,  we  think,  of  Gill's  cradle. 
Cross  pieces  should  be  fastened  at  the  lower  ends  of  the  upright  timbers^ 
on  which  to  la^^  boards  to  receive  the  worms  from  the  nursery.  About  two 
inches  above  these  boards  should  be  placed  sticks,  one  inch  square,  resting 
on  pieces  running  lengthwise  at  the  sides.  These,  at  first,  should  be  six 
inches  apart,  (after  a  few  days'  feeding,  one-half  can  be  drawn  out,)  an^ 
in  feeding,  the  branches  should  be  laid  between  them,  until  they  are  filled 
up  to  the  top,  when  they  should  be  laid  across.  After  two  or  three  day&^ 
feeding,  the  boards  and  dry  branches  should  be  removed  from  under  the- 
worms,  and  they  left  to  feed  on  the  brances  above.  If  care  is  taken  tO' 
feed  no  more  flian  is  needed,  the  brush  will  remain  very  open,  aiiowing: 
all  the  pieces  of  leaves  and  the  excrements  from  the  worms  to  fail  directly- 
through  to  the  ground,  from  which  they  shauld  be  often  swept  out,  fur- 
nishing a  free  circulation  of  air  from  beneath.  At  the  sides  and  ends  of 
these  frames  it  is  necessary  to  have  something  to  keep  the  branches  in  or- 
der, and  prevent  the  worms  from  falhng  off.  These  may  be  made  of  nar- 
row boards  or  laths;  between  these  and  the  brush  most  of  the  cocoons  will 
be  placed,  as  it  secures  the  worms  from  the  light,  and  furnishes  them  with 
places  for  fastening:  their  fioss,  whenever  they  have  finished  eating  and  are 
ready  to  spin.  These  directions,  of  course,  ate  applicable  only  where 
branch  feeding  is  practised.  Cocoons  should  not  be  gathered  until  dried;, 
that  is,  in  six  or  seven  days  from  the  time  the  worms  begin  to  spin.  Those 
designed  for  eggs  should  be  selected  first,  taking  such  as  have  been  spun 
by  the  most  healthy  worms.  These  should  be  closely  flossed  and  spread 
out  thin  on  the  shelves  in  the  nursery. 

We  now  come  to  the  destruction  of  the  chrysales,  and  the  curing  of  the 
cocoons,  upon  which  the  value  of  the  silk  must  depend.  We  cannot  dwell  up- 
on this  point  with  too  much  care.  We  have  received  at  our  filature  cocoons 
that  had  been  almost  ruined  by  the  means  used  for  stifling  the  chrysales. 
Our  standing  offer  is  from  $2  50  to  .$3  50  per  bushel  ;  yet  we  have  had 
cocoons  sent  us  which  would  not  pay  the  expenses  of  reeling  and  trans- 
portation. Among  the  means  resorted  to  for  this  purpose  olcohal  is  doubt- 
less the  best,  as  it  not  only  destroys  the  chrysalis,  but  leaves  the  fibre  of 
the  cocoon  in  fine  order  for  reeling,  and  is  supposed  by  some  actually  to 
add  to  its  original  beauty.  Not  more  than  half  a  pint  (some  use  only  a  gill, 
others  a  pint)  is  needed  for  a  bushel  of  cocoons.  They  should  be  placed 
for  this  purpose  in  a  tight  box  ;  first  a  layer  of  cocoons,  (very  thin,)  then  a 
slight  sprinkling  with  alcohol,  and  so  on  till  the  box  is  filled,  which  should 
then  be  nailed  up  tight.  After  remaining  in  the  box  about  twenty-four  hours, 
they  should  be  removed  and  spread  out  for  drying,  which  will  take  several 
days,  even  in  very  warm  weather.  If  the  chrysales  are  not  entirely  dry, 
they  undergo  a  putrefaction,  which  frequently  injures  the  silk,  and  renders 
them  very  oflensive  to  the  reeler.  Persons  designing  to  send  their  cocoons 
to  our  filature  are  requested  to  adopt  the  above  method  ;  and  as  soon  as 
dried  the  cocoons  should  hd  forwarded,  as  it  is  exceedingly  hazardous  pur- 
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chasing  when  they  have  been  lying  some  month?;,  and  become  very  dry. 
Apphcations  are  now  pending  lor  several  hundred  bushels,  and  we  know- 
not  what  to  answer.  We  can  only  say  to  all,  as  we  have  said  t®  some  : 
send  your  cocoons  if  you  please ;  we  will  do  the  best  we  can  by  them,  and 
pay  you  all  we  possibly  can  afford. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say  persevere,  and  success  is  certain.  The  silk 
cause  has  never  been  half  so  flourishino;  as  at  i'm  present  time.  We  will, 
as  we  have  before  said,  pay  all  we  can  for  your  old  cocoons,  and  warrant 
you  a  good  price  for  your  coming  crops,  be  ttiey  large  or  small. 


THE  SILK  CAUSE  IN  THE  OHIO  VALLILY. 

We  believe  it  is  not  generally  known  to  what  extent  the  culture  of  silk 
is  carried  on  here.  It  has  had  no  "  rauUicaulis  mania"  to  interrupt  its  pro- 
gress, and  hence  has  gone  steadily  forward  until  the  present  time.  Farmers 
along  the  Ohio  have  hit  upon  the  true  principle — the  one  by  which  we  gain 
our  supplies  of  butter,  cheese,  lard,  &c.,  &c. ;  that  is,  each  producing  a 
small  quantity  at  least.  In  passing  through  that  beautiful  valley  during 
their  delightful  summers,  it  is  becoming  quite  a  common  thing  to  see  the  fe- 
males and  the  smaller  members  of  the  family  gathering  the  foliage,  and  care- 
fully brinoing  forward  a  family  of  si  Ik- worms.  It  is  fou.nd  profitable,  either 
on  a  small  scale  or  an  extensive  scale  ;  and  we  have  been  told  that  more  can 
be  made  from  a  given  quantity  of  land,  in  raising  cocoons  at  $2  per  bushel, 
than  wheat  at  $[.  The  same  is  doubtless  true  of  the  entire  South.  If  we 
are  correctly  informed,  there  is  not  less  than  50,000  bushels  of  cocoons  now 
annually  raised  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  Should  we  name  any  course  as 
more  likely  to  succeed  than  any  other,  it  would  be  that  of  Mr.  Bliss,  in  his 
report  to  the  Ohio  legislature.  He  recommends  every  farmer  to  have  his 
patch  of  mulberry,  and  every  year  to  make  it  a  point  to  raise  at  least  ten 
bushels  of  cocoons.  This  will  most  certainly  be  the  practice  v/hen  fila- 
tures for  reeling  are  established. 

A.  C.  Y.  E, 


MULBERRY  TREES,  SiLK-WORMS,  &g. 

Messrs.  Fleet  &  Starr  :  There  are  many  species  of  the  mulberry,  but 
the  Alpine  is  to  be  preferred  to  any  other,  and  was  very  highly  valued  by 
Mr.  Whitmarsh,  who  imported  it. 

The  mulberry  leaves  are  composed  of  five  distinct  or  different  substances 
— the  solid  or  fibrous,  the  coloring  matter,  water,  saccharine,  and  resinous 
substances.  The  fibrous,  the  coloring  matter,  and  the  water,  excepting  a 
very  small  quantity,  cannot  be  said  to  be  nutritive  to  the  silk-worm.  It  is  the 
saccharine  matter  which  nourishes  the  insect ;  that  enlarges  and  forms  its 
animal  substance,  separating  itself  gradually  from  the  leaf,  and,  attracted  by 
the  annual  organization,  accumulates,  clears  itself  of  all  that  is  foreign  to  its 
own  nature,  and  by  degrees  fills  the  two  reservoirs  or  silk  vessels  which 
form  the  whole  internal  cavity  of  the  silk- worm.  Much  depends  upon  the 
proportions  which  the  different  elements  of  which  the  leaves  are  composed 
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bear  to  each  other.  Cases  may  occur  in  which  a  large  quantity  and  weighE 
of  leaves  will  minister  very  little  serviceable  nutriment  to  the  silk-worm. 

The  Alpine  mulberry,  planted  on  high  land,  exposed  to  cold  dry  winds, 
and  in  light  soil,  produces  the  most  healthy  and  nutrient  leaf^  and  the 
largest  quantity  of  strong  silk  of  the  purest  and  finest  quality.  The  less 
nutrient  substance  the  leaves  contain,  the  greater  quantity  must  the  silk- 
worm consume  to  complete  its  development.  The  result  is,  that  being 
obliged  to  perform  an  undue  amount  of  labor  in  consuming  a  large  bulk  of 
innutritions  foliage,  the  worms  become  fatigued,  enfeebled,  and  certainly 
more  liable  to  disease  than  those  are  which  eat  a  smaller  amount,  which 
they  would  do  if  the  leaves  were  more  nutritious.  The  small  silk- worm, 
or  the  eighth  crop,  is  the  best  sort ;  this  is  a  very  superior  species — it 
furnishes  superior  silk,  and  of  a  fine  texture. 

Cocoonery  and  mulberry  plantation. —  VYe  have  a  mulberry  plantation  of 
15  acres  of  trees,  and  a  cocoonery  on  it,  100  feet  by  25,  and  one  planta- 
tion of  20  acres ;  cocoonery  now  in  process  of  erection  for  feeding  this 
season. 

Reel,  and  reeling. — The  greatest  defect  in  American  raw  silk  is,  that  it  is 
badly  reeled,  owing  to  its  having  been  done  by  awkward  and  inexperienced, 
hands.  Seeing  the  necessity  of  a  public  filature,  to  which  all  who  grow 
cocoons  could  resort,  we  were  induced,  for  the  advantage  of  all,  to  estab- 
lish a  filatory  of  8  reels,  for  the  reehno;  of  all  cocoons  which  are  good,  and 
the  chrysalis  stifled  by  my  method.  My  reel  possesses  many  advantages 
over  every  other  reel.  I  have  made  several  improvements  on  the  reel  since 
I  sold  four  to  Mr.  Van  Epps.  I  make  the  reel  larger  for  the  skein  to  reel 
the  silk  on  ;  have  sold  12  of  the  reels  to  go  to  South  America,  and  one  to 
Canton,  China.  Mr.  Valentine,  an  English  silk  manufacturer  in  this  town, 
procured  some  of  the  silk  reeled  by  me  on  this  reel,  (which  he  considered 
superior  to  any  otfeer  which  he  has  known, for  evenness,  color,  and  finish,) 
to  send  to  his  friends  in  England,  as  its  success  is  improving  the  silk  manu- 
facture. 

Northampton  stands  first  upon  the  list  among  silk-growing  and  silk- 
manufacturing  towns  in  America.  The  Northampton  Association  (silk  fac- 
tory one  hundred  feet  long  and  four  stories  high)  promises  to  do  much  for 
the  advancement  of  the  silk  business,  as  well  as  the  prosperity  of  the  town. 
They  have  succeeded  in  lustre,  smoothness,  and  fineness  of  texture,  not  sur- 
passed by  the  best  Italian,  as  they  have  a  French  dyer.    Very  truly  yours,. 

OLIVER  D.  PAINE. 

Northampton,  Mass. 


SILK  CULTURE. 

The  following  letter  from  S.  A.  Clemens,  of  North  Grauby,  Connecticut,, 
will  be  read  with  interest,  it  shows  with  what  reception  the  improvements 
in  feeding  meet  in  our  oldest  establishments.  This  is  the  true  plan,  and 
must  eventually  be  the  only  plan  of  rearing  the  silk  worm  successfully. 
The  old  school  system  may  and  Ireqnentiy  does  succeed,  but  is  always  at- 
tended with  immense  cost  compared  wuh  the  new,  and  shows  that  our 
climate  is  so  well  suited  to  the  growth  of  the  worm  that  it  will  grow  under 
almost  any  circumstances.    Mr.  Clemens  says  : 

"My  grandfather  planted  on  his  farm  a  small  orchard  of  the  white  mul» 
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berry,  50  or  60  years  ago,  from  trees  obtained  from  the  minister  of  the  parish, 
who  raised  them  from  seed  furnished  him  by  President  Stiles,  of  Yale  college. 
A  few  of  these  tree?,  as  lari>;e  as  good  sized  apple  trees,  are  now  standing,  and 
yield  abundant  foliage.  Twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  my  father  planted  an  or- 
chard of  about  three  acres  with  white  mulberry,  in  rows  about  one  rod  apart, 
and  the  trees  three  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  The  open  ground  between  the 
rows  having  been  cultivated  each  season,  the  trees  have  flourished  vigorous- 
ly, although  the  soil  is  of  an  indifferent  quality.  Silk -worms  were  fed 
from  the  old  orchard  sometime  previous  to  the  last  war,  and  the  silk  made 
into  sewings,  stockings,  t^c,  in  the  family.  During  the  last  ten  years,  we 
have  fed  more  or  less,  and  always  with  good  success  in  rearing  the  worms. 
We  think  there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  hatching  a  crop  of  silk- worms,  and 
carrying  them  through  safely,  if  the  requisite  care  is  bestowed,  than  there  is 
1  in  raising  poultr5^  The  care  chiefly  necessary  is,  to  keep  the  eggs  in  a  cool 
dry  place,  secure  from  vermin,  until  they  are  wanted,  then  expose  them  to 
such  heat  as  will  bring  out  the  youn^  artist ;  feed  him  plentifully  while  he 
is  disposed  to  eat ;  let  him  alone  while  he  is  moulting  ;  and,  above  all,  don't 
suffocate  him  by  want  of  air.  We  have  obtained  the  best  cocoons  from 
early  feeding,  and  have  attributed  it  to  tlie  foliage  being  fresh  and  better 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  worm  than  late  in  the  season.  Until  the  last 
year  we  had  followed  the  old  Connecticut  custom  of  plucking  the  leaves 
from  the  trees  for  feeding,  but  the  trees  having  grown  so  large  that  it  was 
diiiicult  to  get  at  them  for  this  purpose,  and  the  tops  having  become  so  thick 
as  to  need  pruning,  we  cut  off  the  branches  a  few  feet  from  the  trunk,  and 
stripped  the  foliage  from  them.  Ei[her  of  these  methods,  however,  is  un- 
necessarily expensive.  We  are  now  cutting  out  the  tops  of  our  trees,  leav- 
ing the  bare  trunk  and  two  or  three  feet  of  the  principal  branches,  which 
are  within  reach  from  the  ground,  and  intend,  hereafter,  to  feed  entirely 
from  the  young  shoots,  which  will  be  furnished  in  abundance.  As  the  shoots 
are  taken  off,  others  will  put  forth,  and  thus  there  will  be  a  supj^ly  of  fresh, 
tender  foliage  until  late  in  the  season.  This  seems  to  reform  the  apparent 
difficulty  in  making  as  good  cocoons  from  late  as  from  early  feeding.  From 
observations  made  at  the  cocoonery  of  the  Northampton  Association  and 
elsewhere,  we  are  convinced  that  the  best  mode  of  cultivating  the  mulberry 
is  to  plant  them  in  rows  about  tliree  feet  and  a  half  apart,  and  as  thick 
as  they  can  grow  in  the  rows.  The  trees  are  kept  headed  down  by  cutting 
off  the  shoots  several  times  in  the  season,  as  they  spring  from  the  ground. 
In  this  way  the  weeds  are  easily  kept  out  with  the  cultivator  ;  the  foliage  is 
,  obtained  with  little  labor,  and  probably  in  greater  quantities  than  if  the  trees 
^  were  planted  at  greater  distances,  and  permitted  to  form  trunks.  A  neigh- 
bor of  ours  has  cultivated  the  multicaulis  in  this  way,  and  fed  from  them  for 
several  years  with  entire  success.  Instead  of  feeding  wiih  the  shoots,  how- 
ever, he  gathers  the  leaves  as  they  put  forth,  and  every  spring  cuts  down 
the  Vv^hole  top  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground.  By  spreading  the 
litter  from  the  hurdles  upon  the  orchard,  he  has  sensibly  improved  the  con- 
dition of  his  soil,  which  was  sandy  and  poor,  and  thus  increased  the  quan- 
tity of  foliage  each  year.  The  silk  he  produces  is  manufactured  into  sew- 
ings in  his  own  family,  and  returns  him  at  the  rate  of  ^100  per  acre.  An- 
other neighbor,  who  cultivates  the  multicaulis  with  like  success,  fed  from 
one  tree  one  season,  and  found  that,  weight  for  weight,  the  while  mulberry 
produced  much  more  silk  than  the  multicaulis.  We  have  tried  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  worms,  and  like  the  peanut  best,  as  affording  very  fine 
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strong  silk,  and  perhaps  eqnal  in  amount  to  any  other  variety.  Some  silk 
growers  in  this  vicinity  prefer  the  mammoth  sulphur,  as  it  reels  more  easily, 
and,  although  the  silk  is  of  a  coarser  quality,  it  answers  very  well  for  sew- 
ings. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  fine  lustrous  silk  which  we  can  raise  ia 
this  country  should  meet  no  better  fate  than  to  be  made  into  sewing-silk, 
for  which,  abroad,  only  the  third  rate  silk  is  used;  but  we  are  compelled  to 
endure  this  until  our  people  learn  how  to  reel  the  splendid  fabric  of  our 
silk-worms  in  the  way  it  deserves.  The  silk  reel*  invented  by  Mr.  Oliver 
D.  Payne,  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  for  compactness  of  construction,  ease  in 
joining  the  fibres,  and  the  superior  manner  in  which  it  leaves  the  skein  for 
the  hands  of  the  manufacturers,  I  think  superior  to  the  Piedmontese,  or  any 
other  reel  I  have  seen,  and  well  merits  the  examination  of  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  reeling.  What  I  have  penned  [is  first  rate  practically,  and  na- 
turally worthy  of  imitation — V.  E.]  may  be  of  less  value  to  others  than  to 
myself ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  hesitancy  now  shown  to  engage  in  the  silk 
business,  I  am  convinced  that  branch  feeding  (in  open  sheds)  is  destined 
to  insure  its  triumph  ;  and  certainly  I  know  of  no  one  who  has  had  ex- 
perience enough  to  give  weight  to  his  testimony,  but  will  agree  with  me 
that  silk  culture  can  be  made  the  most  profitable  branch  of  husbandry  pur- 
-sued  in  our  country,  cotton  and  sugar  (of  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
for  demonstration,  both  at  the  south  and  West  Indies)  not  excepted. 

"  Yours,  very  truly, 

"S.  A.  CLEMENS." 


THE  SOUTH  AND  SOUTHWEST. 

In  making  our  proposed  t®ur  through  these  sections  of  the  Union,  we 
have  concluded  to  begin  with  Mississippi,  rather  than  at  Economy,  Penn- 
sylvania. The  view  we  shall  give  will  be  an  imperfect  one,  and  not  calcu- 
lated to  give  a  full  representation  of  what  is  being  done  here,  from  the 
fact  that  a  great  majority  of  those  engaged  in  the  silk  culture  have  never 
reported  themselves,  either  to  the  Silk  Culture  Convention  or  to  private  in- 
dividuals. The  first  letter  we  shall  present  is  the  following,  from  Doctor 
Philips  : 

Log  Hall,  Edward's  Depot,  Miss., 

September  9,  1844. 

Sir:  Your  address  to  "  silk-growers,  &c.,"  reached  me  a  short  time  since 
through  due  course  of  mail.  I  will  now  endeavor  to  comply  with  your 
wishes. 

The  lady  of  my  nearest  neighbor,  W.  R.  Gibbes,  commenced  last  year 
to  rear  the  silk-worm.  Being  of  an  experimentw^l  turn  of  mind,  she  resolved 
to  try  whether  the  trouble  of  feeding,  fires,  &c.,  (fcc,  might  not  be  avoid- 
able ;  and,  as  her  wont,  no  sooner  said  than  done.  She  provided  a  covering 
to  defend  from  rain,  from  birds,  and  to  protect  from  the  ant :  this  was  done 
by  the  aid  of  an  old  worn  out  umbrella,  and  some  netting  of  the  kind  we  use 


*  We  have  this  reel,  with  some  improvements,  ia  our  filature,  but  have  used  it  oaly  a  little  ; 
it  contains  sorae  important  principles — inaprovemeats,  we  think,  on  the  old  system  of  reeling. 
■Our  opinion  in  full  shall  be  forthcoming  hereafter.  A.  C.  VAN  EPFS. 
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for  miisqnito  bars — coarse  and  torn.  The  worms  were  placed  on  a  small 
multicaulis,  and  proteeted.  I  visited  my  friend  several  times  whilst  the 
worms  were  feedino-,  and  know  certainly  that  they  were  thus  exposed  to  all 
weather,  with  no  other  protection,  and  that  whilst  they  were  there  we  had 
a  very  hard  rain,  with  two  exceedincrly  cold  days  for  our  latitude  and  the 
season — wind  blowing  constantly  for  two  days,  very  keen,  from  the  north- 
west. With  all  this,  the  worms,  in  a  short  time  after  the  weather  became 
pleasant,  were  larger  than  those  kept  in  a  house  with  fire.  This  «xper- 
imentof  my  sister-in-law  proves  most  conclusively  to  my  mind  that  worms 
will  bear  any  degree  of  cold  that  we  have  in  our  climate  at  that  season; 
and  her  spirit  merits  all  commendation. 
I  We  feed  a  few  worms,  only  to  keep  up  seed,  and,  as  usual,  in  an  airy 
i  room,  without  cutting  or  being  particular  to  have  dry  leaves — gathering 
with  dew  on  them  ;  we  cleared  our  frames  oftener  than  usual,  using  no 
lime,  and  were  more.successful  than  heretofore. 

I  send  you  specimens  of  our  silk — not  prepared  with  the  most  remote 
idea  of  sending  from  home,  much  less  to  such  a  spot,  and  to  such  people. 
You  will  :»iake  due  allownnce  for  our  never  having  seen  reeling  or  twist- 
ing ;  we  have  no  machinery  save  that  used  on  an  ordinary  plantation — a 
common  lar^^e  wheel,  and  a  reel  used  for  hanking  thread.  We  use  the 
thread  we  manufacture,  either  to  make  fishing  lines,  or  our  ladies  use  it  in 
their  business,  or  to  make  lace  for  "edging:"  or  "  insertin;?."  We  find  our 
thread  fur  stronger,  in  proportion  to  size,  than  that  we  purchase  of  foreign 
make,  and  more  even.  Of  machinery  is  too  rude  to  offer  them  in  compe- 
tition with  your  northern  articles,  nor  do  I  intend  it ;  my  intention  being 
to  give  you  something  that  will  show  the  strength,  and  that  my  adopted 
State  should  be  represented  badl?j  rather  than  not  at  all.  The  specimens 
sent  you  are — 

A  few  cocoons  of  peanut  variety — the  first  eggs  presented  us,  as  such, 
by  Miss  Emma  Montgomery,  of  Oktibbeha  county,  Mississippi.  These  are 
from  W.  H.  Benton  ; 

A  specimen  of  silk  from  those  cocoons,  120  fibres  to  the  thread,  as  it  now 
is,  reeled  and  twisted  by  Mrs.  William  M.  Wells  and  my  daughter,  from  our 
cocoons  ; 

A  pair  of  mits — the  work,  from  beginning  to  end,  done  by  Mrs.  Whit- 
ford,  a  lady  fifty  years  of  age,  and  presented  to  Mrs.  Philips.  She  is  a  very 
thoroughgoing  lady  at  all  improvements  ; 

And,  lastly,  a  fishing;  line  made  from  unwrought  silk,  and  left  in  the 
gum,  thinking  that  the  gum  would  keep  it  slightly  stiff  and  elastic,  as  also 
less  permeable  to  water.* 

Respectfully, 

M.  W.  PHILIPS. 

James  Tallmadge,  Esq. 

SILK  BUSINESS  AT  THE  WEST. 

In  the  last  No.  we  gave  extracts  from  a  communication  of  John  W. 
Gill  to  the  American  Institute,  in  which  the  statement  was  made,  that  co- 


♦The  several  articles  here  enumerated  were  all  received,  and  were  admired  thousands 
of  visitors  at  the  last  fair  of  the  American  Institute.  They  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  the 
several  ladies  whose  handivr^ork  they  are.    May  every  success  attend  them.  Y.  E. 
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coons  enough  were  made  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  to  keep  200  reels  in 
constant  operation  during  the  year;  from  which  we  concluded  that  not 
less  than  50,^000  bushels  of  cocoons  were  annually  produced.  This  con- 
clusion was  based  on  the  foUov/ing  calculation  :  We  suppose  the  reels  to 
operate  300  days  during  the  year,  and  to  turn  off  174  lbs.  of  silk  per  day, 
which  would  give  52,200  pounds  per  year.  Allowing  each  pound  of  reel- 
ed silk  to  require  bushel  of  cocoons,  we  have  fifty-eight  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  twenty  bushels  of  cocoons.  This  calculation  is  a 
perfectly  reasonable  one,  and  will  be  found,  by  experience,  to  fall  within 
the  truth.  We  called  the  quantity  50,000  bushels,  which  we  confess  seems 
like  exaggeration,  but  the  source" of  our  information  is  a  reliable  one,  and 
the  statement  must  be  set  doim  as  true,  until  shown  to  be  otherwise,  for  a 
proof  of  which  our  columns  are  open.  Since  the  publication  of  the  above, 
no  little  surprise  has  been  manifested,  and  we  have  been  met  by  numerous 
exclamations  like  the  following :  Is  it  possible  !  50,G00  bushels  of  co- 
coons !  ! !  What  can  possibly  l3ecome  of  the  silk  ?  'Is  it  exported,  or  are 
there  private  filatures  and  manufactories  to  consume  this  vast  amount  of 
silk  ?"  We  confess  our  ignorance  of  the  disposal  of  the  cocoons,  or  raw 
material.  We  have  stated  our  authority  and  drawn  our  conclusions,  and 
leave  our  readers  to  investigate ;  remarking  that  many  inquiries  have  been 
forwarded  to  our  filature  from  the  west  and  southwest,  asking  for  a  market 
for  cocoons.  So  far  as  we  know,  no  distinct  establishments  have  been 
opened  there  for  reeling  ;  and,  judging  from  nearly  100  letters  we  have  seea 
from  silk  culturists  in  those  sections,  we  believe  by  far  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  these  cocoons  were  worked  up  into  sewings,  &c.,  in  the  families  of 
their  producers.  Owing  to  the  imperfection  of  their  machinery,  a  large 
proportion  is  worse  than  lost.  Mr.  Gill  (whose  factory  is  by  far  the  largest 
at  the  west)  says  that  he  works  up  only  1,000  bushels  per  year.  We  hope 
shortly  to  be  able  to  announce  the  establishment  of  filatures  at  different 
points  along  the  Ohio  and  its  main  tributaries,  of  sufficient  extent  to  reel 
every  cocoon  produced. 

A  small  addition  to  our  pecuniary  facilities  is  only  v/anting  to  enable  us 
to  carry  our  plans  into  full  and  successful  operation.  Any  gentleman  dis- 
posed to  aid  in  this  way  can  learn  particulars  by  calling  at  the  American 
Institute  and  inquiring  of  its  officers,  who  are  acquainted  with  our  plans^ 
and  who  are  quite  as  much  it-iterested  in  their  success  as  we  can  be. 

Among  the  innumerable  benefits  this  institute  is  conferring  upon  the 
country  should  be  named  their  exertions  to  advance  the  culture  and  man- 
ufacture of  silk.   We  have  been  indebted  to  them  for  valuable  counsels,  and 
important  facts.     They  have  just  placed  at  our  disposal  a  large  number  of 
m  letters  received  at  the  last  annual  silk  convention,  held  at  the  repository  of 

the  Institute  in  October  last.  These  contain  matter  of  vast  importance 
connected  with  the  experience  of  the  last  year,  which,  on  many  accounts,  is 
the  most  important  in  our  history  connected  with  silk.  It  was  the  inten- 
tion to  have  imbodied  these  letters  in  a  report  similar  to  the  pi-evious  year, 
but  this  has  not  been  done,  and  we  shall  commence  next  week  the  regular- 
publication  of  them  in  the  silk  department  of  the  "  Farmer  and  Mechanic," 
copies  of  which  will  be  sent  to  silk-growers  generally  ;  and  as  this  val- 
uable journal  is  to  be  the  regular  depository  for  information  on  silk,  and  is 
the  organ  of  the  American  Institute,  containing  the  proceedings  of  the  Far- 
mers' Club,  we  hope  every  person  receiving  a  copy  of  this  will  not  only 
become  a  subscriber  himself,  but  induce  others,  if  possible,  to  do  th@ 
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same.  Mr.  Fleet  is  the  oldest  agricultural  editor  in  this  State,  and  no  other 
has  such  abundant  facilities  for  the  collection  and  difinsion  of  useful  infor- 
mation. We  shall  next  week  commence  a  tour  of  examination  in  the  Ohio 
valley ;  beginning  near  its  rise,  at  the  establishment  of  Miss  Kapp,  at  Econ- 
omy, Pennsylvania. 

A,  C.  VAN  EPFS. 


SILK  CONVENTION. 

Reply  of  Dr.  Daniel  StebbinSj  of  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  to  a  circular 
of  the  American  Institute,  inviting  his  attendance  at  the  convention  of 
silk  culturists,  &c.,  held  during  the  late  Fair,  dated  Northampton,  Octo- 
ber 2d,  and  addressed  to  the  secretary  of  the  Institute.    He  says  : 

On  account  of  the  situation  and  public  duties  requiring  my  personal  at- 
tention, it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  it  will  be  admissible  for  me  to  ac- 
cept of  your  kind  circular  invitation,  and  I  must  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure 
of  participating  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  interesting  meeting.  But  I  have 
done,  and  shall  continue  to  do,  all  I  can  to  advance  the  cause  in  some  other 
way — to  stimulate  others  to  improve  the  opportunity.  I  have  caused  pub- 
lic notice  of  that  convention  to  be  extensively  circulated  in  the  papers,  with 
the  time  and  importance  of  the  convention. 

Perhaps  in  this  way  I  shall  have  rendered  as  much  personal  service  as 
could  have  been  reasonably  expected  of  a  solitary  individual. 

I  labored  incessantly  last  winter  to  obtain  the  grant  of  a  bounty  from  our 
legislature,  to  encourage  the  growth  of  silk  in  this  Commonwealth  ;  and 
through  the  aid  of  kind  friends,  a  bounty  of  ten  cents  was  obtained  on  co- 
coons for  the  term  of  three  years. 

I  had  hopes  that  the  bounty  would  have  excited  an  interest  throughout 
the  Commonwealth,  to  commence  anew  or  recommence  the  business  of 
growing  silk.  But  my  anticipations  have  been  sadly  disappointed.  Various 
causts  might  be  assigned  :  the  previous  and  extensive  destruction  of  trees, 
in  consequence  of  the  tree  speculation,  so  that  only  a  few  trees  escaped, 
and  those  in  the  hands  of  individuals  who  were  not  influenced  by  tlie  de- 
lusive prospect  of  immediate  wealth. 

Another  cause  may  have  deterred  others,  who  had  some  remaining  trees 
on  hand,  the  foliage  of  v/hich  was  injured  or  destroyed  by  early  spring 
frosts  at  the  very  time  that  farmers  should  be  about  their  spring  work,  and 
could  not  wait  for  the  reproduction  of  foliage ;  and  there  may  have  been 
other  causes  ;  but  these  alone  were  sufiicient.  Trees  may  be  reproduced, 
and  another  spring  frost  may  not  occur  next  year.  But  we  very  well  know 
that  when  any  business  has  been  long  suspended  from  adverse  causes,  and 
other  pursuits  adopted,  it  is  very  difficult  to  persuade  people  to  return  to 
former  occupations,  unless  by  the  strongest  inducements  of  more  immediate 
reward  than  can  now  be  guarantied.  As  in  every  other  great  undertaking, 
we  want  the  "  long  pull,  strong  pull,  and  pull  altogether,"  aiad  the  same 
exertions  in  the  silk  culture. 

The  spring  frosts  did  not  materially  injure  the  foliage  of  my  trees,  on 
account  of  the  favorable  location. 

Although  I  have  10  to  13  acres  of  the  best  variety  for  growing  silk,  my 
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health  and  other  business  requirements  prevent  my  personal  attention  to 
the  business.  The  present  year  I  leased  to  the  Messrs.  Clemens,  of  South 
Granby,  Connecticut,  who  will  attend  the  convention  and  relate  their  own 
story.  There  has  been  some  silk  reeled,  and  a  large  quantity  of  silk  worms' 
eggs  left  in  my  care  for  another  year ;  and  a  plenty  of  good  cuttings  will 
be  preserved. 

Before  the  Messrs.  Clemens  closed  their  business,  I  had  foliage  sufficieat 
to  feed  one  million  of  worms.  1  have  now  in  the  care  of  another  person 
200j000  or  300,000  worms  to  test  late  feeding  upon  crude  and  frost-bitten 
foliage,  for  we  have  had  severe  frosts  and  sudden  changes,  with  the  mercu- 
ry suddenly  dropping  from  60°  or  70°  down  to  40°. 

I  have  no  confidence,  however,  in  this  late  crop^  and  am  confirmed  in  the 
opinion  of  an  early  crop  being  the  most  safe  and  sure,  so  as  to  close  up  the 
business  as  early  as  practicable  in  the  month  of  July. 

I  am  peculiarly  favored  with  a  location  to  keep  my  eggs,  and  have  no#^ 
on  hand  several  ounces  of  last  year's  production,  and  tliere  is  no  more  ap- 
pearance of  hatr^iing  than  at  the  time  they  were  laid,  more  than  a  year 
since  ;  and  to  test  these,  I  have  brought  oat  15,000  to  20,000,  which  hatch 
in  5  or  6  days,  appear  well,  and,  as  the  fishermen  say,  "  kicking,'^  They 
eat  well,  and  I  shall  try  the  effects  of  unpropitious  weather  and  crude  fohage. 

The  crop  of  200,000  or  300,000,  hatched  beginning  of  September,  ap- 
pear  rather  torpid  on  cold  mornings,  but,  by  the  aid  of  moderate  artificial 
heat  t!ie  chills  are  removed,  and  they  begin  to  eat  late  in  the  morning,  and 
can  take  only  three  meals  in  the  day.  They  have  not  yet  had  the  ague, 
but  I  am  daily  expecting  to  find  them  defunct. 

The  silk  statistics  of  Northampton,  as  taken  this  spring  by  a  resolve  of 
the  legislature,  are  as  follows — being  furnished  therewith  by  a  person  who 
took  the  list : 

There  are  three  silk  manufactories,  with  a  capital  of  ^14,000.  Ten' 
males  and  forty  seven  fenaales  employed. 
75  to  100  lbs.  of  American  silk,  worth  $500. 

Over  6,000  lbs.  of  sewing-silk  and  twist  manufactured,  worth  $41,500. 
Immense  quantity  bt  silk-worm  eggs  raised  for  market  by  private  indi- 
viduals. 

The  weight  of  cocoons  and  quantity  of  reeled  silk  for  1845,  not  yet  as- 
certained. 

The  New  England  silk  convention  convened  the  1st  instant,  according 
to  previous  notice,  to  receive  v/ritten  communications,  to  be  forwarded  to 
New  York  ;  but  none  presented  for  that  purpose.  Delegates  were  appoint- 
ed (one  from  each  of  the  Nev/  England  States)  to  attend  personally,  or  ap- 
point a  substitute. 

Since  writing  the  a:bove,  I  am  notified  of  a  public  meeting,  at  10  o'clock, 
a.  m.,  on  the  9th  ®f  October,  of  which  I  am  secretary,  and  my  services  on 
that  occasion  and  day  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  as  business  of  the  whole 
county  will  come  belore  the  meeting.  Therefore,  please  accept  of  my  best 
wishes  for  success. 

Yery  respectfully,  yours, 

D.  STEBBINS. 

Since  writing  the  enclosed,  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Chamberlain^ 
of  Lima,  Peru,  South  America,  who  last  autumn  called  on  you  for  the  re- 
port, not  then  out;  he  wishes  to  obtain  one  if  practicable.   He  took  out  a 
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quantity  of  machinery;  lost  their  ship,  all  his  Canton  trees,  and  peanut 
eggs  ;  wishes  me  to  send  enough  of  each  to  get  the  variety.  About  this 
time  hoped  to  get  up  his  machines,  and  then  inform  me  of  the  result  of 
his  enterprise.  He  had  made  some  silk,  <fcc.,  of  which  1  think  there  were 
samples  on  the  card  1  sent  you  last  year. 

His  letter  is  dated  Lima,  May  24.  Expects  agent  to  come  out,  and  can 
take  any  thing.  Says  there  is  quite  an  mterest  taken  in  raising  silk  in 
Lima  ;  but  most  people  are  too  timid  to  undertake  a  new  business  ;  that  the 
climate  is,  above  all  others,  fitted  for  the  cultivation,  and  eventually  will  be 
as  profitable  as  are  her  mines. 

Mr.  N.  Storrs,  a  native  of  this  place,  has  resided  in  Jamaica,  with  S. 
Whitmarsh,  of  Savannah,  Georgia  ;  is  acquainted  with  the  cultivation  of 
mulberry  trees  ;  do  not  know  that  he  ever  fed  worms  in  Jamaica,  and  south. 

D.  S. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  northern  feeders  particularly  to  the  sub- 
ject of  winter  and  spring  frosts,  v/hich  have  proved  so  disastrous,  and 
blasted  the  prospects  of  so  many,  who,  in  a  more  propitious  latitude,  might 
have  exceeded  their  own  desires.  We  must  take  measures  to  secure  the 
roots  of  our  trees  during  the  severity  of  winter,  and  retard  our  eggs  beyond 
the  season  of  spring  frosts.  The  months  of  June,  July,  and  August  may 
be  relied  upon.  A  hardier  variety  of  mulberry  than  the  multicaulis  might 
be  adopted  to  advantage  :  say  the  white  mulberry  grafted,  a  nursery  of 
which  may  be  seen  at  337  Broadway,  owned  and  for  sale  by  L.  P.  Finniels, 
by  whom  they  were  imported  from  the  Cevenes  mountains,  in  France. 
The  statement  was  made  several  times,  in  the  course  of  the  Fair,  that  the 
United  States  produced,  last  year,  397,000  lbs.  of  silk  !  or  about  400,000 
bushels  of  cocoons.  The/ac^  must  be  very  far  from  this.  We  very  much 
doubt  whether  the  aggregate  would  exceed,  or  even  reach,  20,000  bushels. 
Where  is  the  proof? — Editor. 


SILK— LETTER  FROM  DR.  STEBBIKS. 

Owing  to  the  crowded  state  of  our  columns,  we  defer  matter  intended 
for  the  present  number,  and  give  only  the  substance  of  a  communication 
from  Dr.  Stebbins,  when  we  should  have  been  pleased  to  pubhsh  it  entire. 
His  ideas  on  all  questions  relating  to  silk  are  practical  to  an  uncommon 
degree,  and  we  shall  hope  to  find  in  him  a  regular  and  permanent  contrib- 
utor to  this  department.  We  know  that  his  counsels  in  this  cause  are 
cheerfully  given,  and  assure  him  they  are  highly  appreciated,  v/hile  we 
proffer  to  him,  at  all  times,  a  space  for  the  expression  of  his  views.  His 
letter,  from  which  we  now  extract,  may  be  resolved  into  the  following  brief 
conclusions : 

L  During  the  ruthless  destruction  of  mulberry  trees,  following  in  the 
wake  of  the  excitement,  he  has  been  steadily  cuUivating  them  with  great 
care  and  attention,  presuming  that  they  must  be  wanting,  at  no  distant  day, 
to  replace  those  destroyed  ;  and  he  has  now  ten  or  twelve  acres  of  the  best 
varieties  of  trees,  with  which  he  has  been  experimenting,  to  show  up  the 
practicability  and  utility  of  the  silk  culture. 
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2.  He  concludes,  from  his  experience,  that,  in  New  England,  the  one 
open  and  early  crop  system  is  the  most  safe. 

3.  That  the  early  foliage  may  be  used  for  feeding,  the  after  foUage  for 
paper,  and  the  inner  fibrous  bark  from  the  stalks  (which  should  be  headed 
down  annually,  in  order  to  produce  large  leaves)  for  cloth,  or  a  quality  of 
paper  peculiarly  adapted  for  lithographs  and  bank  bills. 

4.  They  suffer  for  want  of  skilful  operators  to  carry  out  the  plans  de- 
cided to  be  the  best. 

5.  He  has  preserved,  for  the  present  season,  to  accommodate  new  begin- 
ners, some  thousands  of  young  Cantons  and  Asiatic  trees  and  cuttings,  and 
eggs  from  selected  cocoons.  Among  the  older  trees  are  seed-bearing  Can- 
tons, Asiatics,  and  Alpines. 

6.  The  friends  of  the  silk  culture  in  Massachusetts  have  presented  peti- 
tions to  their  legislature,  praying  for  a  bounty  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
business  in  that  State  ;  and  he  has,  with  others,  addressed  members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  for  the  same  ob- 
ject, but,  "  economy  and  prudence  in  expenditures  being  the  order  of  the 
day,"  has  littls  hope  of  encouragement  to  a  branch  of  industry  every  v/ay 
calculated  to  increase  the  productiveness  and  contribute  to  the  independence 
of  our  country.  (How  much  better  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  country, 
and  how  much  more  it  would  savor  of  wisdom  and  Bible  principles,  to  ap- 
propriate the  money  of  the  people,  now  employed  in  preparing  ships  of  war, 
creating  fortifications,  purchasing  ammunition,  and  "  paying  off"  the  navy, 
=«fcc.,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  production  of  silk.) 

Dr.  S.  concludes  by  remarking  that  there  are  in  the  town  of  Northampton 
three  silk  factories,  numerous  plantations  of  mulberry  trees,  and  the  only 
thing  needed  is  a  supply  of  enterprising  young  men  to  conduct  their  feed- 
ing, and  open  estabhshments  for  the  exclusive  business  of  reeling  ;  and 
adds,  as  a  finale,  some  remarks  in  praise  and  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
New  York  Farmer  and  Mechanic — all  of  which  are  duly  appreciated. 
Hope  his  measures  forgiving  "  a  good  circulation"  among  silk-growers,  and 
other  of  our  New  England  neighbors,  may  prove  successful. 


SILK  CONVENTION. 

Mr.  E,  S.  Bartholomew,  of  Portland,  Chautauque  county.  New  York,  un- 
der date  October  2d,  in  anticipation  of  the  convention,  says : 

"  I  learn  by  the  last  number  of  the  Cultivator  that  a  silk  convention  is 
to  be  held  in  connexion  with  the  approaching  anniversary  of  the  American 
Institute.  It  would  be  highly  gratifying  to  me  to  meet  with  you  on  that 
occasion,  and  participate  with  the  friends  of  home  industrij  in  their  delib- 
erations upon  this  great  and  important  national  enterprise — the  growth  and 
manufacture  of  silk.  I  am  a  silk-grower,  and  it  affords  me  great  pleasure 
to  see  institutions  of  so  high  standing  and  character  devoting  a  portion  of 
their  time  to  collect  and  disseminate  information  upon  subjects  of  direct  in- 
terest to  the  nation. 

"  1  commenced  the  growing  and  manufdicturing  of  silk  in  IS44.  In  the 
spring  of  1843,  a  gentleman  having  a  nursery  of  the  Italian  mulberry, 
wishing  to  eradicate  them,  gave  them  to  me.    I  transplanted  them — 7,000 
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in  all.  Tn  the  spring  of  1S44,  I  put  out  an  acre  of  multicaulis,  and,  on  the 
last  of  M  sy,  com viiei iced  feeding.  I  raised  58  pounds  of  cocoons,  which, 
after  deducting  one  bushel  for  eg^s,  yielded  me  6  lbs.  1  oz.  of  reeled  silk  ; 
this  1  m  ide  iuto  sewings,  /or  which  I  found  a  ready  sale. 

This  senson  I  have  grown  150  lbs.  14  ounces  of  cocoons.  First  crop 
weighed  12  lbs.  8  ounces  to  the  bushel  ;  never  have  seen  larger  ones. 

"  Brif.-re  coiiitYjeiiciiig,  I  obtained  one  of  the  reports  of  the  silk  conven- 
tion of  184:^,  and  read  carefully  all  the  letters  detailioo- the  experience  of 
the  many  who  corresponded  with  the  convention  of  that  year.  1  came  to 
the  conclusion  (hat  the  nearer  1  approached  dame  nature,  in  the  treatment 
of  the  worm,  the  botier.  Following  up  this  conclusion,  I  erected  me  a 
cocoonery  20  by  24  feet,  with  large  doors  covering  the  etJtire  sides,  hung  on 
hinoes  ar  th.eir  upper  edge,  so  as  to  swing  outwardly  and  form  an  awning. 
I  leave  these  open  all  the  time  while  feeding,  and  close  only  when  cold  and 
rai!iy  ;  have  ventilators  to  use  at  such  tioies,  and  a  stove  to  maintain  a 
uniforiu  temperature.  I  feed  from  seven  to  fourteen  times  per  day.  My 
rules  are,  {he  more  air  the  better,  strict  cleanliness,  and  abundance  of  rooma 
By  (observing  these  rule.'^,  do  not  lose  iO  per  cent.  I  now  have  machinery 
in  operation  for  miking  sewings.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  multicaulis  and 
early  feeding  will  be  atiended  with  success.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  very 
many  destroy  most  of  their  worms  by  allowing  their  eggs  to  become  moist 
in  the  ice-hoose,  or  place  of  keeping ;  they  should  invariably  be  kept  dry 
and  cool.  I  keep  mine  in  a  tin  box  perforated  in  the  top  for  the  admission 
of  air ;  this  I  place  within  a  tea-chest,  with  the  lead  in,  which  also  prevents 
moisture,  and  place  them  in  a  eavity  in  my  cellar.  If  the  worms  could  be 
fed  all  at  a  time,  early,  they  would  do  much  better,  and  make  more  silk  at 
less  expejise.  I  use  the  earth  for  my  floor,  and,  in  case  of  two  great  heat, 
irrigate  with  wafer. 

"  The  drought  ar/d  intense-  heat  of  the  present  season  have  caused  much 
disease  In  many  paris.  For  several  days  in  succession  the  heat  continued 
intense,  v;^ith  little  or  no  circulaiion  of  air,  and  the  worms  died  by  hundreds. 
I  tri^d  'he  expf^rioient  of  a  cold  water  bath,  and  found  it  to  answer  a  good 
purpose.  1  sprinkled  it  on  them  gentljr  with  a  small  corn  broom.  1  am 
satisfied  that  cold  water  is  not  detrimental,  either  as  a  bath  or  on  foliage,  if 
not  applied  too  often.  I  shall  continue  to  enlarge  my  operations  and  torm 
a  market  for  cocoons — .vhich  [  shall  prepare  for  market  in  raw  silk.  I  can 
grow  and  reel  rendy  for  market  at  ^1  50  per  pound.  Reeling  is  perfectly 
simple  aFid  easy,  a>  well  ns  all  the  modus  operandi  of  the  silk  culture. 
Many  in  this  neighbo  - Is'-od  have  enter;  d  into  the  business  and  failed.  Tight 
feeding,  and  only  twice  a  day  :  v/hy  not?" 

REMARKS. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  we  give  the  results  of  this 
gentleman's  iittroduciory  movements^  He  has  reviewed  the  experience 
of  the  past,  nud  turned  it  to  a  most  profitable  account.  His  experiment, 
it  is  true,  has  been  on  a  small  scale  ;  but  what  he  has  done  in  this,  he  can 
proporti:)naUy  cq'^ul  when  extended  to  any  nu timber  of  acres;  and  we  re- 
pe;it  what  v/e  have  often  sai:{ — no  branch  of  business  can  possibly  be  under- 
taken with  greater  c  '  ^  .  7  sii<'cess  than  the  production  of  cocoon?,  a/i? 
tilings  considered,  ii;  ,y  lie  introduced  in  Maine  and  Vermont,  "Texas 
and  Oregon,"  a<jd  ahnost  every  other  section  of  this  continent :  and  that,toOj 
with  profit.   The  difference  is  in  fav^i:  Qf  the  warmer  sections^  but  onlyl 
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the  length  of  time  which  may  be  devoted  to  it ;  for  silk,  like  v/ool,  becomes 
coarser  as  we  approach  the  equator,  and  vice  versa.  Mr.  B.  refers,  in  his 
letter,  to  the  experiment  of  some  of  his  neighbors  and  their  failures,  adding 
as  the  cause,  "  close  feeding,  and  twice  a  day."  Why  not  he  niay  well 
say.  The  fact  that  they  produced  a  single  cocoon  is  evidence  that  the  silk- 
worm faithfully  performs  her  task,  and  only  needs  natural  Jaciliiies  to 
enable  her  to  perform  it  well.  In  conducting  this  business,  we  shall  always 
observe  the  same  difference  which  is  observable  in  other  pursuits.  One 
farmer,  for  instance,  will  be  highly  successful  in  every  movement  upon  his 
land  ;  another,  with  precisely  the  same  soil,  naturally,  and  the  same  facili- 
ties tor  rendering  it  productive,  will  scarcely  create  a  subsistence  for  his 
family.  On  visiting  these  farmers,  we  find  the  former,  with  his  laborers, 
gathering  alluvials  from  the  lowlands  of  his  farm,  which  he  is  industriously 
depositing  ©ver  its  entire  surface,  while  untold  quantities  of  the  most  enrich- 
ing substances  lie  undisturbed  on  that  of  the  latter  ;  while  he  goes  on  from 
year  to  year  adhering  to  the  old  routine  of  ploughing^  sowing,  and  con- 
suming. So  in  the  culture  of  silk.  One  feeder  hatches  his  eggs  and  feeds 
his  worms  through,  in  about  the  same  time  that  would  be  required  for 
the  worm  to  pass  through  all  his  changes,  in  a  slate  of  nature ;  while 
another,  in  the  same  neighborhood,  will  pursue  a  course  which  prolongs 
\he  existence  of  the  worm  to  twice  its  natural  length.  The  result  of  the 
former  treatment  is  a  full-sized,  healthy  worm,  and  a  firm,  heavy  cocoon. 
\a  the  latter,  precisely  the  reverse — a  small.,  feeble  worm,  and  a  cocoon 
scarcely  worth  the  reeling.  Should  we  make  a  personal  inspection  of  the 
operations  of  these  men,  we  should  find,  in  the  former  instance,  a  well  cul- 
tivated orchard,  a  thoroughly  ventilated  cocoonery,  and  the  worms  supplied 
regularly,  hoth  day  and  night,  with  good  nutritious  foliage,  and  as  often,  at 
longest,  as  once  in  three  hours.  In  the  latter,  we  should  probably  find  an 
■orchard  which  had  been  a  stranger  to  the  plough  or  hoe,  it  may  be  for  years  ; 
the  cocoonery  a  confined  '■^gaiTet  or  bed  rooin,^^  and  the  worms  supplied 
with  foliage  poisoned  by  the  influence  of  grass  and  weeds,  at  the  same  hours 
that  the  feeder  takes  his  own  food.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  constantly 
coming  before  us.  We  now  recollect  one  directly  in  proof  of  our  state- 
ments. During  the  present  season  we  furnished  one  man  with  eggs,  vv  hich 
in  due  tim^e  hatched  and  commenced  feeding-;  v/e  the?i  supplied  another 
individual  with  eggs  of  the  same  lot.  The  difference  in  hatching  was  about 
two  weeks.  The  former  of  these  had  to  bring  his  leaves  over  half  a  mile, 
^nd  would  bring  at  once  sufficient  for  several  feedings,  and  keep  ihem  wet 
-and  cool.  To  preserve  their  freshness,  the  latter  took  his  leaves  directly 
from  the  tree,  and  supplied  as  often  as  once  in  two  or  three  hours.  The 
result  was,  the  latter  completed  his  feeding  in  twenty-six  days  from  hatch- 
ing, and  about  as  much  in  advance  of  the  former,  as  he  had  "  the  siart^^  of 
him  in  the  commencement.  It  is  in  consequence  of  these  differences  that 
we  receive  at  our  filature  such  a  variety  of  cecoons.  Two  lots  were  brought 
us,  not  long  since,  produced  from  the  same  variety  of  worm,  and  fed  from 
the  same  variety  of  mulberry;  the  one  full- sized  and  perfect,  yielding  20 
ounces  of  silk  per  bushel,  while  the  other  required  double  the  number  to 
make  a  bushel,  and  gave  not  more  than  14  ounces  of  silk — the  fibre  scarcely 
exceeding  in  strength  the  spider's  web.  The  causes  of  the  difference  were 
precisely  what  we  have  named. 

Equal  variety  exists  in  curing  the  cocoons  and  transporting  them,  to 
which  we  shall  hereafter  allude.    We  wish  particularly  to  call  attention 
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to  Mr.  B.'s  cocoonery.  The  plan  is  a  capital  one.  We  have  used  canvass 
for  the  sides  and  ends.  His  arrangement  we  think  preferable  ;  it  shields 
more  perfectly  from  cold,  and,  as  he  says,  forms  an  awning  in  hot  weather. 
These  things  all  come  into  account  at  the  north  :  at  the  south  they  are  not 
needed. 

We  shall  ere  loni^f  present  a  review  of  the  proceedings  of  the  National 
CJonventioa  of  Farmers,  Gardeners,  and  Silk  Oulturists,  so  far  as  they  re- 
late to  silk,  and  exhibit  the  present  aspect  of  the  silk  cause,  as  represented 
in  that  convention. 

A.  C.  TAN  EPFS. 

New  York  Filaturk,  19  Stantox  st., 

November  10,  1845. 


LETTER  FROM  MR.  J.  W.  CHAPPELL,  OF  LIVINGSTON  COUNTY: 
ANOTHER  YEAR  OF  SUCCESS. 

What  farmer  of  Livingston  county  can  show  a  better  return  fr£)m  a  like 
number  of  acres? 

Lima,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.,  November  29,  1845. 

Dear  Sir  :  Our  crop  of  cocoons  the  past  season  amounted  to  about  700 
pounds,  produced  from  less  than  four  acres  of  land.  They  were  raised 
at  three  crops.  The  first  hatched  the  8lh  of  June,  and  spun  iheir  cocoons 
the  13th  of  July.  The  second  crop  spun  the  I8th  of  August.  The  third 
crop  did  not  finish  spinning  until  the  9th  of  October.  This  last  crop  was 
the  best  crop  of  the  three.  A  fire  was  kept  in  the  cocoonery  most  of  the 
time  during  the  feeding  of  the  last  crop,  keeping  the  temperature  at  about 
T0°  Fahrenheit.  Our  worms  are  fed  from  five  to  eight  times  a  day.  being 
careful  to  feed  fresh  and  tender  leaves  to  the  young  worms,  and  mature 
leaves  to  those  that  have  passed  their  third  and  fourth  moulting.  Our 
worms  are  cleaned  every  day,  from  the  morning  they  hatch  to  the  day  they 
commence  spinning. 

We  use  the  multicaulis  mulberry  exclusively  for  feeding,  and  consider  it 
as  hardy  a  tree  as  any  variety  in  this  country.  Our  plantation  consists  of 
about  200,000  of  these  trees,  planted  on  hio;h  and  dry  land.  Nothing  has 
been  done  to  protect  them  during  our  severe  winters,  and  1  am  not  aware 
that  we  have  lost,  during  the  seven  years  that  we  have  had  them  in  culti- 
vation, a  single  tree. 

We  have  reeled  most  of  our  cocoons,  and  liave  now  on  hand  (and  for 
sale)  about  70  pounds  of  excellent  raw  silk,  and  have  20  or  30  pounds  yet 
to  reel. 

It  is  expected  that  the  bounty,  which  is  about  to  expire,  will  be  renewed 
at  the  next  session  of  our  legislature.  Let  the  State  grant  a  bounty  for  the 
term  of  ten  years,  to  continue  five  years  at  15  cents  per  pound  for  cocoons, 
and  50  cents  on  reeled  silk,  and  the  next  five  years  reduced  to  ten  cents  on 
cocoons  and  30  cents  on  reeled  silk,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  cause  the  perma- 
nent establishment  of  this  business  in  our  country.  A  large  number  of 
persons  in  this  section  of  countiy  are  awaiting  the  action  of  the  legislature 
upon  this  subject  before  they  shall  engage  in  the  business. 
Yours,  (fca., 

JAMES  W.  CHAPPELL. 

A.  G.  Taw  Epps,  Esq. 
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New  York  Filature,  19  Stanton  St., 

December  10,  1845. 
Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  29th  ultimo  came  duly  to  hand,  1  learn  with: 
much  gratification  of  your  continued  success  in  a  hraiich  of  business 
which,  1  \^erily  believe,  must  eventually  become  one  of  the  most  important 
in  our  country.  Your  success  is  the  legitimate  result  of  astr-ady  persever- 
ance and  determination  to  triumph,  which  few  have  manifested.  I  regret 
that  so  large  a  proportion  of  those  v/ho  have  embarked  in  this  enterprise 
have  done  so  through  merely  speculative  motives,  with  little  real  interest 
in  the  work,  and  no  fixed  determination  to  test  it  fairly,  and  prosecute  it  to 
complete  success.  I  have,  during  an  experience  of  many  years  as  an  in- 
structor, held  up  to  my  students  the  great  motto^  ^'What  man  done 
man  may  do^^^  and  so  would  I  say  as  respects  the  production  of  silk  in  the 
United  States. 

What  France,  Italy,  or  any  other  country,  has  done,  America  may  do. 
If  Italy  can  produce  silk  to  the  value  of  ^4li,(J0U,000  annually,  it  would  be 
a  libel  upon  American  skill  and  ingenuity  to  say  we  cannot  do  the  same, 
and  as  far  surpass  as  our  natural  Jacilities,  such  as  climate,  soil,  &.C.,  sur- 
pass hers.  This  we  can  do;  and,  with  enough  to  follow  your  own  exam- 
ple, we  shall  do  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  You  have  learned 
through  the  public  prints  that  the  subject  of  silk  has  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  Farmers'  Club  of  the  American  Institute,  at  its  last  two  sessions. 
These  meetings  are  to  m.e  a  source  of  decided  interest,  and  I  doubt  not 
their  beneficial  inflnence  will  be  extensively  felt.  It  is  a  n]ost  fortunate 
thing  for  our  country  that  there  is  in  this  metropolis  an  association  like  this,, 
to  collect  and  disseminate  all  the  important  facts  in  relation  to  the  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  world.  The  subject  of  bounties  on  silk  has  been  duly 
considered,  and  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  reported  at  our  last 
meeting  the  form  of  a  memorial  to  the  legislature,  asking  a  continuance  of 
our  present  bounty.  Energetic  action  on  the  part  of  those  interested  in 
this  business,  in  securing  a  large  number  of  signatures,  will  probably  se- 
cure our  object.  I  think  a  petitivon  so  evidently  in  accordance  with  the  pub- 
lic interest  cannot  be  refused  by  our  representatives.  The  subject  of  the 
mulberry  v/as  under  consideration  at  our  last  meeting,  as  you  will  see  by 
our  reported  proceedings.  It  was  contended  by  some  that  a  variety  of  the 
iTJulberry  more  hardy  than  the  morus  multicaulis  must  bo  adopted  in  our 
northern  States.  The  late  extensive  destruction  of  this  tree  would  seem  to 
demand  this.  I  have  repeatedly  recommended  it,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to 
go  to  the  expense,  and  exclude  the  multicaulis  altogether.  I  should  sug- 
gest the  propriety  of  substituting  for  the  ?iante  morus  multicaulis  that  of  tke 
Chinese  mvlberry,  which  is  its  real  7iame.  I  believe  a  lingering  prejudice 
against  this  tree  has  much  to  do  with  the  extensive  denunciations  we  meet 
with.  Your  own  abundant  success,  and  that  of  others  much  faither  north, 
prove  the  entire  safety  and  practicability  of  using  the  foliage  of  the  Chinese 
mulberry  in  feeding  our  worms. 

I  contend  that  it  is  perfectly  safe  on  high  and  dry  land,  in  any  section  of 
the  United  States  ;  but  it  cannot  endure  one  winter  where  the  water  is  al- 
lowed to  remain  about  the  roots.  My  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  mul- 
berry has  been  repeatedly  sohcited  by  persons  about  to  engage  in  the  cul- 
ture of  si!k  ;  and  I  take  this  occasion  to  give  expression  to  my  views  more 
fully  than  I  did  when  the  subject  was  before  our  club.  I  repeat,  this  is 
undoubtedly  the  Chinese  mulberry;  and  the  disciples  of  Confucms  very 
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properly  attribute  the  prosperity  and  solidity  of  an  empire  hitherto  without 
parallel  to  the  bent-fits  derived  from  this  tree.  It  was  first  introduced — as 
was  the  Broiissa,  another  valuable  variety  of  the  mulberry,  which  ranks 
next  to  the  Cliinesc  in  the  quantity  of  foliage  it  produces,  and  which  is 
considered  much  hardier,  and  in  this  respect  has  the  advantage — through 
the  agency  of  the  American  Institute,  in  i82S,  about  ten  years  after  its  dis- 
covery by  iM.  PeroUet  in  the  garden  of  a  Chinese  cultivator  at  the  city  of 
Manilla,  capital  of  the  Philippine  islands.  This  distinguislied  botanist  was 
sent  out  by  t!ie  government  of  France  on  a  voyage  of  research  to  the  seas 
of  Asia  in  tiie  year  1818,  and  returned  in  1821,  bringing  with  him,  besides 
158  other  species  of  living  plants,  what  he  termed  the  multicaulis — many 
stalked,  ©r  mulberry  with  maiiy  stems — and  which  he  termed,  by  way  of 
eminence,  flie  Chinese  mulberry.  It  originated  in  the  elevated  regions  of 
China,  and  always  prefers  and  flourishes  most  luxuriantly  on  similar  loca- 
tions. It  was  thence  rapidly  disseminated  over  all  the  plains  near  the  sea- 
shore. From  Canton  it  was  introduced  into  Manilla  and  all  the  islands  of 
the  Asiatic  Archipelago,  so  general  was  the  belief  in  its  superiority  over  all 
others  then  employed.  The  reception  of  this  tree  was  alike  flattering. 
In  less  than  two  years  from  the  introduction  of  the  first  tree  into  the 
United  States,  millions  of  money  were  invested  in  it.  Silk  companies  were 
formed  in  almost  every  city  and  village  in  the  land,  and  many  of  them  with 
immense  capitals.  Extensive  cocooneries  were  erected,  with  little  or  no 
adaptation  to  the  end  in  view.  Under  this  excitement,  trees  were  multi- 
plied wiih  iticredible  rapidity,  until  the  country  was  literally  inundated. 
The  "  mulberry  fever,"  as  it  was  termed,  saw  its  day,  and  then  came  on  a 
reaction.  Thousands  of  flourishing  nurseries  were  torn  up  and  burnt, 
and  in  a  few  months  nearly  all  were  destroyed.  So  great  had  become  the 
prejudice  against  the  multicaulis,  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  convince 
a  man  who  had  been  "  bit"  that  it  possessed  any  value,  or  that  it  was  fit 
for  any  thirjg  but  to  be  burnt.  Had  the  trees  left  in  the  country  by  this 
excitement  been  carefully  husbanded,  we  should  now  have  been  ten  years 
farther  advanced.  Instead  of  this,  we  are  raising  but  little  more  silk  now 
than  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  three  quarters  of  all  the  cocoons  now  rtiised  are 
the  product  of  the  Chinese  mulberfy.  Clark,  in  his  work  on  the  mulberry 
tree,  claims  for  it  the  following  advantages,  as  compared  with  the  white,  viz : 

1st.  It  is  full  as  hardy  as  the  white. 

2d.  One  pound  of  its  leaves  contain  as  much  nutritive  matter  as  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  the  white. 

3d.  The  silk  made  from  it  is  of  a  finer  texture,  and  more  lustrous. 

4th.  Its  leaves  are  so  large  that  a  pound  can  be  gathered  at  half  the  ex- 
pense and  trouble  that  a  pound  of  white  mulberry  leaves  require. 

Sih.  It  can  be  cultivated  with  infinitely  greater  despatch  than  any  other 
kind. 

I  fully  concur  with  him  in  the  4th  and  5th,  but  think  he  may  be  mistaken, 
in  the  other  respects  for  which  he  claims  superiority. 

The  princif)al  advantaijes  to  which  this  tree  is  justly  entiried,  are,  the 
abundance  of  foliage  it  yields  the  first  year,  and  the  exceedina:  ease  and 
cheapness  with  which  it  may  be  slathered.  The  difference  in  favor  of  this, 
in  my  view,  when  compared  with  any  other  1  have  seen,  is  as  five  to  one ; 
besides,  it  is  so  well  adapted  to  the  system  of  green  feeding  now  being 
adopted.    I  am  told  that  the  Croussa  is  as  easily  propagated  from  cuttings, 
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yields  as  abundantly  and  as  good  a  leaf,  and,  besides,  will  endure  our  win- 
ters where  the  Chinese  will  not.  ]f  such  be  the  case,  then  I  think  we  rnay 
well  give  it  our  attention.  The  advocates  of  the  Canton  claim  the  same 
advantages  for  that.  I  ami  disposed  to  attribute  the  varied  results  of  the 
experiments  that  have  been  made  more  to  the  place  and  manner  of  feeding, 
after  all,  than  to  the  variety  of  the  mulberry  used.  In  no  other  way  can  I 
account  fer  the  diference^  under  similar  circumstances.  These  differences 
must  soon  disappear  under  the  modern  improvements  now  entering  into  the 
culture  of  silk,  and,  with  the  same  forethought  as  other  business,  meet  with 
a  like  success.  We  must  not  depend  upon  other  nations  for  an  article  so 
extensively  used  amongst  us,  and  which  we  are  so  well  calculated  to  create 
ourselves. 

J  know  many  instances  where  arrangements  are  making  to  enter  into 
this  business,  both  at  the  north  and  south,  and  believe  we  shall  ere  long 
proclaim  to  the  world  our  independence  of  all  nations,  not  only  for  the 
necessaries  but  the  luxuries  of  life. 

1  am.  sir,  very  truly  yours, 

A.  C.  VAN  EFPS. 

James  W.  Chappell. 


CLAIRMONT  MULBERRY  NURSERY,  &c. 

Friend  W.  H.  Starr:  The  paper  thee  publishes,  entitled  the  "New 
York  Farmer  and  Mechanic,"  which  thee  has  been  so  good  as  to  send  me, 
has  been  received,  and  is,  \  think,  calculated  to  do  much  good,  especially 
in  advancina:  two  of  the  most  important  pursuits  now  being  established  in 
our  country. 

In  reading  the  paper,  I  was  pleased  and  interested  by  the  very  extensive 
information  collected  and  published  on  the  silk  business  ;  showing  the  im- 
mense expense  incurred  by  the  British  government  in  bringing  the  same  to 
its  present  very  profitable  standing.  Their  silk  goods  are  now  the  admi- 
ration of  the  world,  notwithstanding  they  are  unable  to  produce  the  raw 
material  for  want  of  a  congeniality  of  climate. 

With  a  little  experience,  the  production  of  cocoons  in  our  climate  is  as 
simple  and  easily  accomplished  as  that  of  wool  or  flax.  Filatures  are  in- 
dispensable, and  will  require  time  for  their  permanent  establishment.  The 
reeling  of  silk  would  afford  pleasing  employment  for  the  females  of  our- 
country. 

As  nurseryman,  in  the  years  1837,  '3S,  and  '39,  I  raised  and  sold  of  the 
white  mulberry  trees  and  cuttings  to  the  amount  of  $1,5,374.  I  raised, 
during  the  same  time,  considerable  quantities  of  cocoons  of  first-rate  quality, 
notwithstanding  our  inexperience.  1  should  have  continued  the  business^ 
but  for  the  want  of  a  filature  where  to  dispose  of  my  cocoons.  Silk-reehng. 
must  be  a  distinct  branch  of  the  business.  I  understand  that  there  are 
such  establishments  in  New  England.  I  trust  to  see  our  stores,  at  no  dis- 
tant day,  filled  with  fabrics  of  domestic  make,  so  rich  and  good  as  to  ren- 
der us  independent  of  all  foreign  nations,  giving  pleasant  and  profitable 
employment  to  various  classes  of  our  population. 

ROBERT  SINCLAIR. 

Clairmont  Nursery,  kjgar  Baltimore, 

First  month  lUh,  1846. 
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REMARKS. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  persons  p>03sessirj2:  tl^e  facilities  and  practical 
skill  of  Mr.  Sinclair  should,  in  the  infancy  of  the  enterprise,  be  obliged, 
from  any  cause,  to  vacate  the  field;  but  more  especially  is  it  to  be  lamented 
at  this  particular  crisis,  when  the  ranks  of  the  silk  culturists  are  so  broken, 
and  the  cause  struofgling  for  existence. 

In  a  previous  communicalion,  Mr,  Sinclair  describes  his  establishment 
and  operations  as  follows,  which  we  insert  for  the  information  of  any  one 
who  may  turn  their  attention  to  this  very  favorable  opening  for  prosecifiting 
the  silk  culture;  which  advanced  age  disqualifies  the  proprietor  from  fur- 
ther attending  to.  We  understand  that  Mr.  S.  would  be  glad  to  negotiate 
with  some  person  qualified  for  the  business,  and  would  offer  favorable 
terms.    We  extract  as  follows  : 

^'  I  have  a  large  stock  of  multicanlis  and  other  mulberry  trees,  and  a 
house,  42  by  30  feet,  two  stories  high — both  stories  and  garret  v/ell  shelved, 
with  a  suitable  cellar  to  preserve  and  cut  the  leaves  in. 

'•  In  1S41, 1  had  83  bushels  of  cocoons  raised  in  it — sulphur  and  peanut — 
mostly  the  former.  In  1842,  I  let  the  house  and  trees  to  a  person  on 
shares,  who  made  about  16  pounds  of  reeled  silk,  and  upwards  of  100 
ounces  of  peanut  eggs.  The  present  season  I  managed  it  mostly  myself; 
but,  owing  to  many  other  engagements,  I  made  only  one  crop,  amounting 
to  34  bushels  of  peanut  cocoons,  which  was  as  many  as  the  house  ivould 
hold  at  one  time.  To  regulate  the  temperature,  1  have  a  small  tight  room 
in  the  cellar,  with  a  stove  in  it,  which  enables  the  manager  to  warm  the 
house  by  means  of  suitable  conductors  to  convey  the  heated  air  into  the 
different  parts  ;  l)ut  I  find,  in  our  climate,  this  trouble  and  expense  may 
be  avoided,  by  commencing  about  the  first  of  the  6th  month,  after  the 
chilly,  damp  weather  is  past.  My  glass  windows  are  in  one  frame,  and 
hinged  so  as  to  open  or  shut  as  the  weather  requires  ;  and  also  Venetian 
shutters,  so  constructed  that  each  slat,  v/orking  on  its  own  pivot,,  can  in- 
stantly be  changed  from  the  broadside  to  its  edge  only  to  the  light,  admit- 
ting or  excluding  light  and  air,  and  heat — which  I  find  very  convenient. 
I  prefer  the  peanut  and  multicanlis  to  feed  with.  I  think  the  white  Italian 
equally  good,  but  the  tedious  gathering  is  a  serious  objection.  I  think  it 
best  to  cut  the  leaves  very  fiae  until  after  their  second  moulting:  then,  to 
save  time  and  expense,  feed  with  branches.  When  ready  to  spin,  it  is  best 
to  remove  them  to  clean  shelves,  and  feed  them  plentifully  with  leaves. 
If  cut,  it  Will  be  better ;  all  v/hich  will  prevent  their  becoming  sickly ^  and 
spinning  in  their  own  dirt.  This  is  the  period  in  which  most  failures  oc- 
cur, and  may  be  easily  prevented  by  a  litde  extra  attention  for  about  a 
week,  and  the  profit  and  success  much  depends  upon  it.  At  the  second 
moulting,  I  have  observed  that  only  one-half  or  two-thirds  moult  the  first 
■day,  and  the  balance  the  next  day.  t  find  it  much  the  best,  and  saves 
trouble  afterwards,  to  keep  these  separate. 

"  P.  S. — I  found  but  little  difficulty  in  raising  good  silk  the  first  season, 
without  any  previous  experience,  and  it  may  be  raised  to  good  profit,  if 
manufacturers  will  continue  to  give  four  dollars  per  bushel  for  good  co- 
coons ;  and  it  is  v/ell  suited  for  families  consisting  of  some  women  and 
child  ren.  I  apprehend  much  wealth  will  ultimatelv  come  out  of  raisinsf 
.silk." 

Mr.  Sinclair  iia^-s  the  business  would  have  been  continued,  had  there  been 
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a  market.  This  is  but  one  of  many  instances  of  the  abandonment  of  this 
business,  when  it  had  been  most  favorebly  introduced,  on  account  of  the 
same  difficulty.  ¥/e  are  happy  to  ioforni  all  such  that  there  is  now  in 
operation  in  this  city  a  filature  lor  silk  reeling,  where  cocoons  are  pur- 
chased at  fair  prices.  Silk  growers  would  do  well  to  avail  themselves  of 
its  advantages,  as  their  cocoons,  if  cured  and  carefully  pot  up  in  barrels, 
may  be  sent  a  considerable  distance.  A  large  crop  ol  last  year  has  been 
forwarded  from  the  south  of  Georgia.  This  establishment  is  at  19  Stan- 
ton street. 


SILK  IN  TURKEY. 

The  original  manufactories  of  silk  were  established  before  the  conquest 
of  Constantinople,  at  Broussa,  from  whence  most  of  the  raw  silk  is  still 
obtained,  the  abundance  of  mulberry  trees  in  its  neighborhood  being  fa- 
vorable to  the  nurture  of  the  silk-worm.  Little  Bronssa  silk  is,  however^ 
now  sold  in  the  silk  bazar  of  Constantinople.  Vv^ithin  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  since  the  several  treaties  made  with  the  Sublime  Porte,  she  home 
silk  trade  has  diminished  fifty  percent.  A  large  supply  of  itnitation  goods 
is  received  from  England,  France,  and  Italy,  and  the  richer  articles,  prin- 
cipally manufactured  at  Lyons,  have  completely  superseded  those  formerly 
received  from  Broussa,  or  manufactured  at  Scutari  and  Coristaritinople. 
- —  While's  Three  'fears  in  Constantinople. 


From  the  New  York  Farmer  and  Mechanic. 
A  REAL  CURIOSITY— NURSERY  OF  MULBERRY  ON  BROADWAY, 

This  consists  of  five  hundred  grafted  white  mulberry  trees,  imported 
from  the  Severn  mountains — the  home  of  the  Huguenots — in  the  south  of 
France,  by  Mr,  L.  P.  Finniels,  of  337  Broadway.  This  gentleman  came 
to  the  United  Spates  for  the  purpose-of  embarking  permanently  in  the  silk 
business,  on  the  system  of  his  own  country.  He  has  brought  with  him  the 
best  variety  of  trees — far  superior  to  any  heretofore  introduced  into  this 
country.  They  are  grafted  about  five  and  a  half  feet  from  the  root,  and 
shoots  have  grown  from  them  from  three  to  six  feet  since  the  last  of  May, 
and  are  covered  with  most  luxuriant  foliage.  He  has  fed  a  few  worms,  and 
secured  a  number  of  excellent  cocoons.  The  mnlricaulis,  and  other  va- 
rieties, frequently  answer  a  good  purpose.  The  silk  business  is  a  safe  one 
with  them  ;  but  a  letter  variety,  and  a  better  cuUivcUion  of  them,  have 
much  to  do  with  the  future  progress  and  triumph  of  the  silk  business. 
These  trees  are  now  offered  for  sale,  at  a  price  little  exceeding  iheir  acmal 
cost  to  the  importer.  We  advise  silk-growers  in  attendance  at  the  fair  of 
the  American  Institute  to  call  and  examine,  and  bespeak  for  them  a  cordial 
reception,  and  valuable  suggestions  by  the  proprietor.  Persons  in  the 
country  who  may  wish  to  secure  any  number  of  these  trees  can  have  them 
sent  safely  and  promptly  in  any  direction.  We  shall  esteem  it  a  pleasure 
to  aid  in  their  distribution.    Price  $1  each. 
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From  the  New  Y^rk  Tribune. 

AMERICAN  SILK. 

Mr.  Jeffrey  Hutchinson,  a  farmer  of  Loii^  Island,  well  esteemed  here,  is 
•now  visitini{  our  ciiy  wiih  specimens  of  sowing  silk,  reeled  and  manufac- 
tured by  his  dano:hters  from  cocoons  produced  on  his  farm  from  the  morus 
multicaulis.  Wo  bespeak  for  him  the  favorable  regard  of  all  who  consider 
how  vastly  important  it  is,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  that  our  people 
should  learn  to  grow  and  manufacture  their  own  silk.  It  w'lW  require  skill 
and  patience  lo  eff'ect  this,  with  some  patriotic  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the 
wealthy  and  discerninjj  ;  but  the  silk  culture  will  ultimately  be  established 
and  flourish  iiere.  Mr.  Hutchinson's  appears  to  be  an  excellent  article, 
which  all  who  want  sewing  silk  will  do  well  to  buy  for  their  own  sakes. 
He  will  submit  it  to  the  judgment  of  our  principal  citizens. 


For  the  New  York  Farmer  niid  Bylechanic. 
SILK. 

Dear  Sir:  A1thou2;h  I  have  of  late  witnessed  much  that  is  interesting 
lo  me  in  this  fertile  region  of  country,  (might  be  called  the  garden  of  the 
east.)  I  shall  only  state  a  few  leading  facts,  from  which  you  may  possibly 
judge  of  what  is  being  done  along  the  valley  of  the  GonnecticiU.  Omit- 
ting, however,  to  say  anything  of  the  vast  fields  of  broom  corn,  that  make 
so  good  a  return  for  money  and  labor  expended,  I  will  just  remaik  that  the 
silk  interest,  which  has  for  so  lorjg  a  time  received  attention  from  some  of 
the  more  enfer[)rising  and  intelligent  part  of  the  community  in  this  region, 
is  not  by  any  means  dead — only  resteih — soon  to  start  with  a  double  cer- 
tainly of  sucot'ss,  promising  as  sure  a  profit  to  the  grov/er  as  anything  he 
can  raise.  There  are  now  two  manufactories  of  sewing  silk  and  twist  in. 
this  place,  one  of  which  I  had  time  to  visit  only;  and  aiiother  being  built, 
and  to  commence  operations  in  the  spring.  Most  of  the  silk  used  is  im- 
ported in  the  raw  slate,  as  cocoons  enough  cannot  be  obtained  of  American, 
growth.  Sewing-silk  and  twi^t  from  the  factory  of  Messrs.  Holland  «fc 
Conant  is  pronounced,  by  the  tailors  and  merchants  of  Boston,  to  be  equal 
to  the  best  Italian,  and  is  preferred  by  some,  and  is  under  contract  for  three 
years.  This  spetiks  volumes  in  favor  of  Yankee  enterprise.  Mr.  Holland 
has  a  very  simple  silk  leel  for  family  use,  v/ilh  a  traverse  motion  for  the 
spooling — is  easily  kept  in  order,  and  costs  only  about  five  dollars.  It  is  the 
best  and  cheapest  1  have  seen.  He  also  n^akes  a  silk  spinner  for  five  dol- 
lars per  spindle.  For  family  use,  generally,  put  three  spindles;  it  operates 
well  arid  easy,  and  is  of  the  same  principle  of  those  in  use  in  his  factory. 

I  find  that  orders  are  continually  being  received  for  mulberry  teed  and 
eggs  to  go  south.  I  believe  it  is  a  Wfll  authenticated  fact  that  eggs  from 
the  north  are  much  the  most  sure  in  a  southern  climate.  Mr.  Whitmant, 
of  Cuba,  has  h'is  from  New  England,  and  there  is  likely  to  be  a  demand  for 
them  in  South  America,  'j'here  is  an  abundance  of  trees  in  this  section, 
-and  good  opportunities  for  youns:  "len  who  would  like  to  commence  the 
business.    Mulberry  orchards  to  be  let  on  shares,  or  sold,  as  will  best  suit. 
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From  the  New  Yoik  Farmer  and  Mechanic. 
LETTER  FROM  SAMUEL  BARRETT,  ESa ,  OF  FRENCH  CREEK,  VIRGINIA. 

In  detailing  his  experience  of  the  last  season,  Mr.  Barrett  expresses  great 
confidence  in  the  siik  business — considering  it  an  enterprise  of  great  na- 
tional moment  and  individual  advantage.  He  has  not  done  much  the  pres- 
ent year  ;  but  this  liltle  has  increased  hi?  confidence  in,  and  more  fully  as- 
sured  him  of  the  entire  practicability  and  ultimate  success  of,  the  whole 
enterprise.  He  has  been  gradually  multiplying  his  trees  for  years,  with  a 
view  of  entering  largely  into  tiie  culture  when  they  shall  have  arrived  at 
maturity. 

He  further  says :  "Livino^  at  a  great  distance  from  any  silk-grower,  I 
have  foand  it  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  eggs.  I  have  for  a  year  or  two 
teen  much  retarded  on  this  account.  The  past  season  1  placed  my  eggs 
in  an  ice-house  in  March,  after  considerable  warm  weather,  and  feared^ 
in  consequence,  they  might  be  injured.  I  exposed  about  half  an  ounce  of 
these  on  the  8th  of  May. 

The  foliage  had  then  become  quite  large  and  abundant.  On  the  16th 
we  had  a  severe  frost,  which  killed  all  the  folias^e,  except  here  and  there  a 
leaf  which  had  been  concealed  by  the  grass.  On  the  night  of  the  24.th  we 
were  visited  by  a  second  frost,  culling  off  what  had  started  since  the  16'.h. 
Again,  on  the  3 1st,  another  quite  as  severe  as  either  of  the  others.  I  still 
kept  my  worms  alive  on  a  few  frost  bitten  leaves,  but  they  did  not  spin,  or 
but  few  of  them,  aithouorh  they  did  not  appear  to  be  diseased, 

"  1  exposed  another  crop  of  eggs  June  23d — one  ounce.  They  hatched 
in  14  days.  During  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  ages,  many  of  them  died.  The 
remainder  appeared  healthy,  and  wound  superior  cocoons  in  28  days. 
The  variety  the  "  Mirabel  Inanes,"  I  fed  five  times  a  day,  and  exposed 
them  freely  to  fresh  air.  The  heat  was  a  part  of  the  time  intense.  They 
made  me  46  pounds  of  cocoons,  weighing  250  to  the  pound.  The  mortal- 
ity among  my  worms  I  attributed  to  a  natural  imperfection  (?)  or  the  egg, 
or  injury  sustained  by  placing  them  in  ice  after  the  hatching  process  had 
commenced.  Good  attention  and  thorough  ventilation  alone  saved  any. 
I  have  this  season  tried  an  experiment — the  raising  of  the  multicauhs 
from  the  buds.  About  the  middle  of  May,  1  planted  a  small  patch  of  ground 
with  multicaulis  branches,  which  had  been  buried  during  the  winter  in 
the  open  field.  When  I  planted  them  some  ©f  the  buds  had  grown  an 
inch,  so  that,  in  handling,  hundreds  of  them  broke  off.  Small  fibres  of 
roots  had  started  opposite  each  bud.  I  prepared  and  furrowed  my  ground, 
making  the  furrows  two  feet  apart,  and  laying  in  the  branches  without  va- 
cancy throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  furrow,  laying  at  least  two 
branches  side  by  side.  They  came  up  directly  and  2:rew  most  luxuriantly, 
notwithstanding  it  was  extremely  dry.  The  frost  killed  all  up  at  the  1st 
of  June.  Wishing  to  ascertain  how  many  leaves  I  could  gather  from  the 
patchy  1  have  just  gathered  them  from  one  row  ;  I  found  them  to  weigh  30 
pounds,  which  being  a  fair  average,  the  forty  rows  (saved  from  the  frosty 
would  produce  1.240  pounds  of  leaves.  Fifty  pounds  are  allowed  to  sub- 
sist 1,000  worms.  According  to  this  calculation,  the  forty  rows  would 
feed  25,000  worms,  which  should  produce  at  least  6  pounds  of  reeled  silk, 
and  possibly  8  pounds.  I  measured  ihe  ground  carefully,  there  being  30' 
square  rods.  At  this  rate  I  could  produce  from  one  acre  6,613  lbs.  of  leaves^, 
and  feed  I32,0u0  worms  ;  giving  33  pounds  of  reeled  silk,  worth  .$165,  or 
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at  $5  per  pound.  This  is  the  product  of  one  acre  of  mnllicaulis  of  Ihs 
first  year's  crrovvlh  from  the  buds.  The  land  on  which  they  were  planted 
was  thin,  arid  had  been  but  slightly  manured  the  last  year  for  corn. 

^'  1  once  almost  doubted  the  statement  of  Rev.  Mr.  Lane,  that  he  had  ob- 
tained 2,200  pounds  of  leaves  from  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  I  no  longer 
doubt  its  correctness.  1  have  in  all  about  two  acres  of  trees,  consisting  of 
Cantons  and  multicaulis.  Half  of  them  are  from  two  to  three  years  old. 
They  occupy  land  which  would  produce  20  or  25  bushels  of  corn  to  the 
acre,  and  1  can  now  gather  at  least  4  tons  of  leaves. 

REMARKS. 

The  failure  of  Mr.  Barrett  is  but  one  of  many  from  the  same  cause. 
These  disastrous  /ros^^  extended  over  the  entire  south.  Southern  silk- 
growers  generally  have  depended  upon  a  swgU  crop,  from  the  fact  that 
they  could  not  preserve  their  eggs.  In  Georgia,  the  silk  worms  had  just 
commenced  feeding,  when  their  food  was  totally  destroyed,  and  many 
thriving  plantations  of  trees,  which  afterwards  yielded  an  abundant  crop  of 
good  foliage,  sniiicient  to  have  made  hundreds  of  bushels  of  cocoons,  were 
entirely  unemployed.  Had  it  been  known  in  time  that  the  dried  foliage  of 
the  mulberry,  v/hen  moistened  and  sprinkled  with  rice  flour,  would  answer 
i\  good  purpose  J  s^nd  that  eggs  could  safely  be  sent  from  the  north  during 
any  part  of  the  season,  and  wer^ preferable  to  those  saved  at  the  south,  the 
crops  on  feed  at  the  time  the  frosts  occurred  might  have  been  saved,  and 
all  the  after-foliage  turned  to  silk. 

The  sugo:estion  made  by  Dr.  Stebbins,  of  feeding  worms  from  dried 
leaves,  we  deem  practicable  ;  and  we  advise  feeders  generally  to  preserve 
foliage  in  this  way,  that  they  may  be  prepared  to  meet  emergencies  which, 
have  proved  so  extensive  and  disastrous  during  the  present  year.  A  gen- 
tleman who  has  recently  made  a  tour  through  Europe  informed  us,  a  few- 
days  since,  that  when  in  Switzerland  he  found  the  inhabitants  prosperously 
engaged  in  feeding  silk-worms  from  dried  foliage,  brought  from  mulberry- 
growing  countries.  He  represented  the  worms  as  appearing  finer  and 
makinsT  superior  cocoons.  We  should  also  advise  persons  at  the  south  en- 
gaged in  the  silk  business  to  secure  their  eggs  during  the  fall  and  winter 
previous,  that  all  their  foliage  may  be  employed.  Orders  for  dried  foliage, 
mulberry  trees,  or  cuttings,  and  silk-worms' eggs,  will  be  promptly  attended 
to  by  the  subscriber. 

A.  C.  VAN  EPFS. 


From  ihe  National  Intelligencer. 
SILK  CULTURE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Messrs.  Gales  <fc  Seaton  :  In  your  European  correspondent's  letter 
of  August  2U,  publislied  in  the  Intelligencer  of  September  13,  I  find  the 
following  paragraph  : 

"In  the  Journal  des  Debats  of  the  12ih  instant  there  is  a  column  of 
American  statistics  derived  from  the  last  report  of  your  Commissioner  of 
Patents.  Towards  the  end,  it  is  said  that  the  culture  of  the  mulberry  and 
the  raising  of  the  silk- worm  have  utterly  and  ruinously  failed  in  the  United 
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States.  '  Let  France,' it  is  added,  'cease  to  fear  American  competition : 
the  Union  will  be  for  her  an  immense  market.'  We  may  hope  that  the  silk 
case  is  not  so  forlorn  wuh  you.  What  are  the  natural  obstacles  to  perse- 
verance and  success?" 

I  assume  the  duty  of  answering  the  very  interestiof^  interrogatory  at  the 
close  of  I  his  paragraph.  There  are  no  natural  obstacles  to  persfverarice, 
much  less  to  success,  in  the  silk  business  in  the  United  States.  The  obsta- 
cles  to  ifs  progress  at  present  are  purely  artificial  and  ephemeral.  I  have 
had  my  eye  upon  this  subject  now  iiventy-one  years.  That  1  might  be  a 
disinterested  witness  even  in  the  public  opinion,  I  have  kept  myself  clear 
of  any  pecuniary  interest  in  the  culture  of  silk.  I  have  witnessed  its  pro- 
gress, its  experiments,  its  successes,  and  its  failures;  have  scrutinized  all 
the  details  of  eacli  and  all  ;  and  have  never  yet  found  the  slightest  reason 
t^  doubt  Its  ultimate  successful  establishment  as  one  of  our  mam  staple  pro- 
ductions. 

The  reason  of  its  apparent  depression  at  this  time  is  to  be  found  in  the 
x^ery  place  where  it  should  be  mosi;  rationally  looked  for.  T\\q  late  specu- 
lation in  mulberry  trees,  called  the  muUicaulis  speculation,  which  I  never 
lailed  to  oppose,  and  which  i  never  in  the  slightest  degree  advanced,  caused 
expectations  of  profits  from  tlie  silk  business  that  were  not  only  unreason- 
able, but  wildly  extravagant.  The  failure  to  realize  these  expectations  by 
the  many  that  began  the  culture  of  silk,  and  ah.heugh  a  reasonable  profit 
was  at  hand,  induced  its  abandonment  by  thousands.  They  expected  to 
realize  a  thousand  dollars  from  an  investment  of  capital  aiid  labor  that  in 
any  other  agricultural  employment  would  have  been  satisfactorily  com- 
pensated by  fifty  or  a  hundred.  Disappointed  in  this  extravagnnt  expec- 
tation, they  abandoned  the  enterprise.  Another  obstacle  was  found  to 
its  progress  in  the  go  ahead  character  of  our  people,  and  their  want  of 
foresight.  They  raised  large  quantities  of  cocoons  before  there  were  means 
provided  for  their  conversion  into  any  useful  article,  and  had  not  patience 
to  preserve  them  till  these  means  were  provided.  This  was  a  great  error, 
and  placed  one  of  the  most  insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  our 
progress. 

Let  everybody  understand  that  the  late  multicaulis  speculation  bad  noth- 
ing to  do  wiih  our  capability  to  produce  silk  ;  that  the  true  friends  of  the 
silk  culture  were  always  opposed  to  that  speculation,  and  did  all  they  could 
to  restrain  and  suppress  it,  (the  writer  of  this  among  fhem,)  hot  that  it  had 
the  effect  of  proving  conclusively  that  the  United  States,  from  32  to  44  de- 
grees of  north  latitude,  (longitude  without  limit,)  is  well  adapted  to  the 
silk  culture,  equal  in  chmate  to  China,  superior  to  China  in  the  enterprise, 
industry,  and  intelligence  of  our  people,  and  superior  to  France  or  even 
Italy  in  every  requisite  for  the  successful  culture  of  silk,  /may  not  live  to 
see  it,  but  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  even  France  shall  be  supplied  with 
silk  from  this  country — all  Europe  of  course.  The  germ  of  this  great  in- 
terest is  already  firmly  imbedded  in  our  physical  condition,  and  nothing  can 
arrest  its  steady  progress  to  an  overwhelming^  extent,  'i  he  time  will  come 
when  even  cotton  will  be  s^econd  to  silk  on  the  list  of  our  staple  productions. 
But,  before  all  this  can  happen,  our  people  will  have  to  learn  to  be  satisfied 
with  moderate  but  remunerative  profits,  and  to  gather  these  in  particles  so 
small  that  the  common  or  unpractised  eye  would  scarcely  discern  them. 
They  must  also  learn  to  make  up  large  results  from  small  items.  Did  it 
never  occur  to  you,  Messrs.  Editors,  that  the  great  difference  between  oar 
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northern  and  southern  people  consists  in  this  particular  feature — they  of  the 
north  are  satisfied  in  c^llectine:  large  sums  from  the  con;^'regation  of  ex- 
tremely sukiII  ifems,  almost  ultimate  atoms;  while  they  of  the  south  can 
never  contemplate  with  composure  anything  !i  ss  than  a  crop  of  a  thousand 
bales  of  cotton,  that  is  to  yield  them  twenty  to  thirty  (honsand  dollars? 
Even  these  laiier,  v:ilh  big  eyes^  can  only  see  a  laro^o  coiionfidd  of  one  hun- 
dred to  a  thousand  acres;  the  individual  plant  itself  is  too  small  for  their 
vision.  They  foroet  liiat  it  i;?  only  from  llie  a<.^t!rei^ation  of  the  products  of 
these  individual  plants  that  ih>.Mr  hundreds  of  ihcr'S  iOds  of  bales  are  made 
up.  Now,  silk  is  a  peculiarly  small  article — small,  I  mean,  in  physical 
proportions  ;  but  there  is  no  article  so  well  adapted  to  aggregation  into  large 
masses  of  value. 

Please  say  all  this  to  your  much  respected  correspondent  in  Paris.  Tell 
him  that  ihe  self-cornplasancy  of  the  Journal  des  Debats  is  misplaced,  and 
bid  that  Journal  and  the  peo{)le  of  France,  and  those  of  Italy  wi^h  them, 
beware  of  "American  conjpeaiion'"'  in  the  production  of  silk. 

Kespecifully, 

GIDEON  B.  SMITH. 

Baltimore,  SqHemher  13.  1845.  / 


From  the  New  York  Fc'rmer  and  Mechanic. 
DR.  STEBBIN3  AND  NORTHAMPTON. 

We  are  pained  to  learn  that  our  friend.  Dr.  Stebbins,  has  been  confined 
to  his  room  for  tnoro  than  a  month  past  Vv^ith  serious  indisposition.  A  let- 
ter from  him,  dated  the  8th  instant,  stages  that  he  is  so  far  convalescent  as 
to  resume  correspond*  nco  ;  nnd,  as  a  matter  of  course,  his  first  v/ord  is  about 
silk.  We  arc  fearful,  when  wo  cotisider  his  advance  in  life,  and  the  great 
mental  as  v/eli  a^  phvsic;d  activiiy  which  has  ever  characterized  him,  that 
he  vv'ill  fall  hef  .re  iho  great  work  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself  shall 
have  been  accomplished.  Bat  we  hope  that  some  satisfactory  evidences 
may  appear  that  his  lahors  have  not  been  in  vain,  and  that  his  v/orks  will 
follow  him.    Prom  the  letter  above  alluded  to  we  extract  as  fori::^ws  : 

'•Some  two  years  since,  t!'ie  Rev.  Mr.  Perkins,  with  bishop  Mar  Yohan- 
nan,  from  Oroomiah,  Persia,  visited  tiiis  coupiry;  they  also  visited  this 
place.  I  made  a  list  of  inquiries,  for  P/Ir.  Perkins  t'>  answer  after  his  return 
,  to  Persia,  respecting  silk.  1  also  furnished  the  Rev.  David  Stoddard,  of 
\  this  place,  a  younjj  man  of  liiie  talents  and  energy,  with  a  list  of  questions, 
to  answer  at  his  leisure.  1  have  received  from  him  a,  letter,  dated  Oroo- 
miah,  July  25,  1845,  (of  which  I  have  wriuen  a  sketch  to  Mr.  Wakeman,) 
accompanied  by  nme  samples  of  silk  made  in  Persia;  and  when  he  shall 
visit  the  silk  disiricts,  or  iv.e-t  widi  geritl-men  of  intelligence,  will  give  me 
the  result.  He  has  also  a-^'M  pp-ciwj-ns  of  (lie  vvfiife  and  black  mulberry 
foliage — not  equal  in  size  to  our  Ca*  o  iatic,  o;-  Bronssa,  either  of  which 
sustains  our  wmters  bett^^r  ihrji  the  7  ^  ne,  Tfie  Canton  retains  its  verdure 
longer,  and  in  greater  perTi  ciion,  than  ar.y  other,  and  by  a  varii'ty  of  experi- 
ments it  is  sliGwn  that  ihe  snme  quan'ity  of  foliage  will  n^ake  more  raw 
silk  tJian  ariy  otlier  variety.  This  is  the  gcjiuitie  tree  used  in  China,  ac- 
cording to  theiesiimony  of  Dr.  Parker  a?/d  a  Chinaman,  when  here.  They 
examined  and  recognised  it  at  once.    The  blossoms  for  seed  appear  before 
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the  foliage,  like  the  peach,  and  very  near  the  ground.  Only  a  few  are  seed- 
bearing  ;  and  should  the  season  be  favorable.  I  may  have  a  good  gathering. 
The  Asiatic,  like  the  hiack  and  white,  have  froit  high  up  on  the  hmbs. 
The  Canton  has  been  found  to  develope  its  foliage  earlier  than  any  other 
variety.  It  has  been  found  ihat  the  fohage  of  standard  trees  will  become 
diminutive  in  size,  when  compared  v/ith  those  headed  annually. 

Joseph  Clark,  of  this  town,  (one  of  the  pioneers,  with  president  Stiles 
and  Dr.  Aspinwall,  in  the  silk  cause,)  sowed  his  white  mulberry  trees  in 
drills,  and  kept  them  in  a  bushy  state,  and  usually  cut  the  branches  with  a 
scythe  or  sickle,  in  all  weather ;  and  if  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  in  dry 
weather,  usually  sprinkled  the  foliage  with  water.  It  is  well  known,  that 
by  heading  down  mulberry  trees  in  the  spring,  the  quantity  of  foliage  is 
greatly  increased,  and  the  quality  improved." 

In  referring  to  the  State  bounty,  Dr.  S.  says :  , 
"  I  do  not  regret  that  the  Massachusetts  bounty  is  put  at  ten  cents  per 
pound  on  cocoons  only,  nor  that  it  is  only  for  three  years.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  this  time,  it  may  be  revived  with  more  ease  than  if  it  had  been  fif- 
teen or  twenty  cents.  The  legislature  wish  to  be  governed  by  economy, 
and  show  themselves  sparing  of  the  people's  money  ;  however,  the  policy 
is  not  wise. 

"The  European  governments  have  expended  millions  to  establish  the 
culture,  and  are  now  satisfied  that  silkjs  one  of  the  greatest  sources  oi  rev- 
enue.   A  like  policy  here  would  be  productive  of  similar  results." 

The  doctor  then  very  appropriately  adds  : 
But  what  is  the  use  of  having  mulberry  trees  of  any  kind,  quallly^  or 
size,  and  what  the  advantage  of  legislative  or  individual  encouragement, 
if  nobody  can  be  found  to  improve  and  render  them  productive  ?  From 
present  prospectSf  Northaixipton  may  be  in  a  had  fix  the  coming  season. 
The  culturist  at  the  community  has  left  them,  and  another  large  grower, 
having  a  great  oifer  at  Boston,  will  leave  us  in  the  spring,  and  my  infirm 
health  forbids  my  personal  attention.  A  fine  opportunity  is  here  presented 
for  some  person  of  enterprise  to  come  forward  and  make  his  selection.  If 
no  one  should  appear,  (a  half-dozen  are  needed,)  you  need  not  expect  much 
from  Northampton  to  eke  out  at  the  next  silk  convention.  But  I  am  in 
no  way  disheartened,  come  what  will  ;  and,  if  my  life  and  health  are 
spared,  shall  do  what  I  can  to  keep  the  silk  ranks  full.  There  is  an  abun- 
dance of  young  and  old  trees,  cuttings,  and  eggs,  preserved  for  many  begin- 
ners ;  but  it  is  painful  to  see  the  apathy  prevailing.  Many  are  eager  j 
to  acquire  wealth,  that  they  cannot  be  content  with  the  ordinary  course, 
but  must  have  raih'oad  speed.  Such  a  spirit  must  not  enter  the  cocoonery  ;  | 
but  patience  and  perseverance  will  be  crowned  with  succes?.  That  Amer-  ' 
ica  will  yet  become  a  silk  growing  country,  is  not  doubled  by  our  best 
men  ;  but  when  ?  Prejudices  are  being  left  behind  ;  and  let  the  friends 
of  the  cause  look  steadily  to  the  time  wiien  silk  shall  become  one  of  our 
great  staples,  and  let  us  keep  doing  ;  examples  of  perseverance  may  work 
wonders." 

Nothino:  gives  us  more  real  pleasure  than  the  perusal  of  communications 
of  this  tried  and  devoted  advocate  of  the  silk  cause  in  this  country.  While 
hundreds  who  arose  in  the  time  of  the  mulberry  excitement — manifesting 
great  zeal,  making  great  speeches  and  writing  extraordinary  things  on  the 
subject,  have  fallen  with  its  fall,  he  has  reraamed  steadfast,  and  may  justly 
be  considered  a  "  standard  work" — the  American  text  book — containing  all 
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that  is  important  and  reliable  on  the  silk  question.  We  feel  honored  in  be- 
ino^  made  the  recipient  of  his  favors :  may  they  be  frequent  and  long  con- 
tinued. It  is,  indeed,  a  subject  of  regret  that  Northampton,  standing,  as  she 
has,  prominent  in  the  silk  enterprise,  should  at  this  time  be  deprived  of  two 
of  her  most  efficient  men.  Mr.  Payne  has  conducted  the  silk  department 
of  the  '-Northampton  Association"  wnh  great  perseverance  and  effect ;  and 
his  absence  must  seriously  cripple  their  further  movements,  and  sensibly 
retard  their  progress.  Mr.  P.  has  incurred  some  prejudice  on  account  of  his 
connexion  with  "  a  new  reel,"  which  has  been  considered  an  improvement, 
but  which  has  been  adopted  by  some  to  iheir  serious  injury.  We  have  had 
something  to  do  with  this  ourselves,  but  are  tar  from  attributing  any  blame 
to  Mr.  Payne,  and  believe  that,  under  some  circumstances,  it  may  prove  all 
he  believed  it  to  be.  Instead  of  reeling  in  long  skeins,  as  is  customary,  this 
reel  runs  the  silk  on  bobbins  containing  about  two  to  four  ounces  each.  In 
cases  where  manufacturers  do  their  own  reeling,  we  deem  it  of  value,  and 
so  recommended  as  chairman  of  an  examining  committee  of  the  national 
silk  convention  held  in  this  city  in  1844.  We  understand  that  Mr.  P.  is 
now  in  this  city,  with  a  quantity  of  fine  sewings  of  his  manufacture. 
Where  his  future  movements  are  to  be,  we  are  not  informed.  We  direct 
particular  attention  to  Dr.  Stebbins's  remarks  in  regard  to  the  mulberry,  and 
advise  silk-growers  to  furnish  themselves  with  the  Canton  variety  as  proba- 
bly best  adapted  to  our  country,  particularly  the  northern  sections.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  as  readily  propagated  as  the  multicaulis,  and  as  well  adapted  to 
branch  feeding,  which  are  the  chief  advantages  claimed  for  this  variety, 
and  which  have  been  considered  so  g^reat,  by  some,  as  to  entitle  it  to  the 
undoubted  preference.  Our  review  of  the  silk  business  will  be  resumed.  It 
is  discontinued  for  the  present  to  give  place  to  the  above,  as  bearing  a  more 
intimate  relation  to  the  business  at  the  present  time. 

A.  C.  YAN  EPPS. 

New  York  Filature,  January/  8,  1846. 

SILK. 

REPORT  OP  HON.  P.  H.  GREEN. 

We  have  before  referred  to  the  following  report  of  Col.  Green,  who  has 
this  year  been  conducting  his  operations  in  Maine  with  admirable  success. 
This  report  was  made  to  the  Ne^v  England  Silk  Convention,  held  about 
one  year  since,  and  has  been  published  by  this  State,  in  connexion  with  the 
report  of  tlie  National  Convention  of  Silk  Growers,  held  at  the  American 
Institute  in  October  last.  It  is  one  of  those  careful,  wisely  conducted  ex- 
periments, which  always  insure  success.  The  opinions  of  the  writer  on 
artificial  warmth  cannot  be  so  readily  adopted.  We  doubt  not  their  adaptr*- 
tion  to  the  latitude  of  New  England,  but  further  south  the  open  system  is 
doubtless  the  system  to  insure  the  greatest  results ;  and  even  in  New 
England,  we  think  iiridsommer  feeding  would  prove  quite  as  successful  in 
open  and  in  close  buildings.  V/e  concur  most  fully  in  the  ^reat  importance 
of  governmental  encouragement,  in  order  to  establish  the  silk  business  upon 
a  firm  foundation.  Some  general  provision  should  be  made,  and  every 
State  should  have  its  bounty,  and  every  agricultural  association  its  premium, 
for  cocoons  and  reeled  silk.  We  have  no  doubt  of  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  business  without  such  aid  ;  but  should  every  State  follow  the  example 
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of  New  York,  Maine,  and  Delaware,  and  given  fifteen  cents  per  pound  on 
cocoons  raised  in  the  State,  the  results  would  be  astonishing  ;  arid  we  sug- 
gest the  idea  here  that  the  friends  in  each  State  get  up  a  memorial  to  their 
respective  legislatures  praying  for  such  a  provision,  and  for  its  renewal  in 
those  nearly  expired,  as  in  New  York.    But  to  the  report : 

The  silk  culture  in  the  United  States  attracted  my  attention  some  two  or 
three  years  ago,  since  which  I  have  not  been  an  indifferent  observer  of  what 
has  appeared  in  the  public  prims,  and  other  publications  relating  to  the 
subject.  These,  with  other  evidence,  have  convinced  my  mind  that,  at  no 
distant  period,  silk  will  rank  among  the  most  important  productions  of  our 
country.  Being  desirous  of  obtaining  practical  knowlediJ,e,  early  last  spring 
1  leased,  in  this  town,  (Northampton,  Massfichusetts,)  about  five  acres  of 
land,  four  of  which  had,  five  years  before,  been  planted  with  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  thousand  Alpine,  Asiatic  multicaulis,  and  Canton  roots  and  cut- 
tings. Two  places  were  fitted  up  for  feeding — one  put  under  the  care  of 
a  person  who  had  fed  several  years,  and  acquired  the  reptuafion  of  being  a 
good  feeder.  No  information  would  be  conveyed  by  detailing  the  facts 
attending  this  attempt;  it  is  therefore  only  necessary  to  add,  (hat  it  disap- 
pointed both  the  feeder  and  myself.  The  other  was  reserved  for  myself, 
and  the  result  more  than  met  my  expectations,  being  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  business.  A  fall  remuneration  for  the  labor  and  other  outlays  were 
not  among  my  most  sanguine  thoughts — of  course  I  am  not  greatly  disap- 
pointed ;  still  I  may,  1  think,  truly  say,  that  had  the  other  feeding  succeeded 
as  well  as  that  under  my  own  care,  although  no  profit  would  have  been 
realized,  an  encouraging  return  would  have  been  made.  Three  ounces  of 
eggs  were  hatched,  and  the  v/orms  carried  through,  feeding  principally 
without  loss,  except  at  the  time  of  winding,  when  the  weather  was  ex- 
tremely coid  and  unfavorable  ;  notwithstanding,  1  had  two  hundred  lbs.  of 
good  cocoons  from  three  ounces  hatched.  It  is  deemed  unnecessary  to 
trouble  the  convention  with  detail,  and  I  will  therefore  only  subjoin  the  re- 
sult of  my  observation  and  experience  from  this  feeding,  and  what  has  been 
doKe  and  is  now  doing  in  other  countries  not  so  well  situated  probably  as 
our  own.  I  have  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  with  the  inteUi- 
gence  and  means  practised  here,  silk  may  be  made  an  £idvantao:eous  crop 
even  in  Massacliusetts.  The  culture  of  silk  in  France  was  established  by 
the  bounty  of  government,  and  is  now  a  source  of  great  national  as  well  as 
individual  wealth.  Nothing  is  hazarded  in  saying,  if  it  is  established  here 
it  must  be  done  by  the  united  effort  of  government  and  individuals.  Since 
the  discontinuance  of  the  bounty,  thousands  of  mulberry  trees  have  been 
dug  up  in  this  and  neighboring  towns  ;  and,  without  prompt  action  on  the 
part  of  the  legislature,  thousands  are  now  destined  to  the  same  fate. 

[The  above,  as  will  be  seen,  was  addressed  to  the  Now  En^dand  Silk  Con- 
tention. The  letter  of  this  gentleman  to  the  National  Convention  is  of 
great  length ;  and,  as  a  part  of  it  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  above,  it  has  been 
omitted.  A.  0.  Y.  B.] 

It  was  my  design  to  feed  three  broods  of  worms  in  succession,  so  as  to  have 
the  last  brood  wind  up  by  the  middle  of  August.  In  accordance  with  this 
plan,  I  took  throe  ounces  of  eg2;s  from  the  cellar  Yvhen  the  temperature  was 
54°  Fahrenheit,  placed  them  in  a  room  where  it  was  60°,  on  the  13th  of 
May;  on  the  17th  removed  them  to  a  room  where  the  temperature  was 
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regulated  by  artificial  heat,  and  ranged  fronrj  62°  to  73^,  until  the  27th, 
when  the  hatching  connmenced — 28lh;  29lh,  30th.  and  31st,  all  hatched,  or 
iiearly  so.  While  the  temperature  was  at  70°,  or  over;  the  young  worms 
were  active,  but  became  sonaewhat  torpid  when  it  was  64°  ;  ranged  from 
65°  to  70°  until  the  3d  of  June,  when  the  whole  were  placed  in  the  cocoon- 
ery. On  the  4th,  temperature  down  to  46°,  worms  quite  torpid  ;  supposed 
it  all  over  with  them;  but  revived  on  the  5th,  when  it  was  70°,  and  went 
through  perfect  moulting,  perfecily  lieaiihy ;  continued  so  through  the  2d^ 
3d,  and  4th ;  changed  them  after  each  moulting,  excepting  those  put  into 
the  cradles,  which  were  placed  there  immediately  after  the  ihird  moulting, 
and  were  not  cigaiii  changed.  Some  hundreds  of  the  worms  fell  into  the 
troughs  of  the  cradles  when  first  put  into  them  ;  supposing  them  to  be  lost, 
no  notice  was  taken  of  them  till  the  third  day,  when  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary to  wash  them  out ;  accordingly,  a  but  of  water  was  turned  into  the 
trough  at  the  upper  end  ;  of  course  the  worms  were  carried  out  at  the 
other  end.  This^  immersion,  as  well  as  fasting,  had  not,  as  was  expected, 
deprived  them  of  life  ;  indeed,  it  had  made  but  little  change  in  their  appear- 
anee  ;  they  were  therefore  all  secured,  by  placing  a  sieve  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  trough,  placed  on  dry  shelves,  and  food  given  them ;  and,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  the  drenching  and  fastiFig  would  have  any  unfavorable 
efiect,  a  particular  place  was  assigned  them ;  they  went  through  feeding  in 
all  respects  as  the  others,  and  made  as  good  cocoons. 

Judging  from  this  and  other  facts  that  subsequently  came  under  my 
observation,  I  feel  warranted  in  saying,  although  drenching  worms  for  a 
short  length  of  time  before  the  fourth  moulting  may  do  them  no  essential 
injury,  yet  nothing  can  be  more  fatal  than  to  keep  them  in  a  wet  or  damp 
place,  particularly  when  about  forming  aad  completing  cocoons.  Worms 
hatched  May  28th  and  29th  were  put  mto  the  cradles  and  on  the  lower 
shelves  in  the  loft;  the  last  hatched  on  the  upper  shelf,  near  the  roof;  as 
they  approached  towards  maturity,  it  was  found  that  all  were  too  much 
crowded,  and  about  one  third  were  removed  to  the  shed.  All  continued 
healthy,  and  about  the  first  of  July  comnlenced  winding.  On  the  morning 
of  the  4th,.the  temperature  was  5(3°  ;  on  the  5th,  48°  :  and  several  succee<i- 
ing  days  about  the  same.  This  was  a  severe  shock  to  the  worms  ;  indeed, 
it  so  paralyzed  a  portion  of  them  (probably  from  10  to  20  per  cent.)  that  they 
seemed  to  lose  the  power  of  making  cocoons,  grew  chubby,  and  died. 

It  was  apprehended  that  the  lofi,  in  warm  weather,  would  become  so  hot 
as  to  have  an  unfavorable  eifect  on  the  health  of  the  worms.  But,  instead 
of  this,  the  least  loss  was  on  the  upper  shelf,  where  the  last  hatched  were 
placed,  and  spun  as  early  as  the  first  hatched,  and  made  quite  as  good 
cocoons.  From  the  fact  that  the  worms,  while  young,  were  not  injured 
by  being  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  46^',  and  about  the  same,  at  a  more 
advanced  age,  had  such  a  paralyzing  effect  that  a  considerable  portion 
never  recovered,  it  is  inferrtxi  that  a  warm  temperature  is  more  essentiai 
during  the  last  than  first  age  of  the  worms.  The  product  of  the  first  three 
ounces  of  eggs  was  two  hundred  pounds  of  good  cocoons.  It  is  deemed 
proper  to  mention  that  the  lower  story  of  the  building  is  separated  from  the 
upper  only  by  a  partial  floor,  so  as  to  give  a  free  circulation  of  air  through 
the  whole  house.  The  windows  have  sliding  shutters  below,  and  in  the 
loft  a  door  at  each  end,  but  no  windows  or  other  openings  in  the  roof;  also, 
chloride  of  lime  was  placed,  in  small  quantities,  in  all  parts  of  the  build- 
ing, and  fine  uiislacked  lime  sifted  through  a  bag,  made  of  coarse  cotton 
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cloth,  on  the  worHis,  in  wet,  damp  wectUieij  imuiediately  after  fieedingo 
This  not  only  absorbed  the  dampnfss,  but  is  believed  to  have  contributed  to 
their  general  good  health. 

I  found,  by  experience,  that  the  chrysalids  could  not  be  destroyed  by  the 
me  of  charcoal.  A  description  of  the  plan,  manner  of  fitting  up,  <fec.,  is  no; 
thought  necessary.  The  experinieni  was,  however,  conclusive,  and  it  le 
confidently  believed  thai  whoever  iXiaKtiS  the  same  attempt  will  find  that  a 
portion  of  the  chrysalids  will  not  be  destroyed. 

A  better, mode  of  destroying  them,  and  which  proves  effective,  as  well  as 
every  way  satisfactory,  is  one  recoaimended  by  Mr.  Banne,  a  distinguished 
French  chemist,  which  is  as  follows  :  Dispose  the  cocoons  in  a  wooden  box, 
HI  a  stratum  of  six  inches  deev);  iipoLi  each  superficial  square  foot  of  these 
sprinkle  half  a  pint  of  alcohol  ironi  a  water-pot,  so  as  to  distribute  the  liquid 
equally  over  the  cocoons  ;  then  form  another  stratum  over  these,  and  a  fur- 
ther quantity  of  alcohol  applied,  and  so  on  until  the  box  is  full ;  then  let  them 
be  closely  covered  and  left  twenty-four  hours.  Instead  of  a  box,,  I  used  a 
barrel  that  had  contained  alcohol,  cut  a  space  ten  inches  square  in  the  head, 
nicely  fitted  a  board  with  lists  on  each  edge,  so  that  when  it  was  down  al^ 
the  air  was  excluded  from  the  barrel.    This  did  the  thing  perfectly. 

With  regard  to  the  succession  of  crops,  before  mentioned,  the  eggs  reserved 
for  them  were  placed  in  a  cellar  where  the  temperature  was  54°,  and,  ac 
cording  to  the  opinion  of  some  writers  on  silk  culture,  they  would  not  hatch 
without  being  exposed  to  a  temperature  above  60°.  Contrary  to  expecta- 
tion, as  soon  as  the  mercury  went  up  to  ibis  point,  the  eggs  hatched ;  thisv 
too,  when  I  was  wholly  unprepared  for  them,  having  neither  feed,  spacfc. 
nor  time  to  attend  to  them  ;  of  course  they  were  lost.  Not  wilhiig  to  relirj- 
quish  my  plan  altogether,  about  two-ihirds  of  an  ounce  of  eggs  were  pro- 
cured, which  hatched  the  23d  and  24th  of  July  ;  these  went  through  their 
first  and  second  m.oulting  on  the  sixth  and  twelfth  days  of  their  age,  with- 
out any  loss ;  third,  nearly  as  well ;  fourth,  not  so  successfiil,  the  weather 
about  this  time  being  rainy  and  extremely  cold  for  the  season,  with  con- 
stant and  sudden  changes,  which  |)roduced  torpidness  of  the  worms,  from 
which  they  never  recovered  ;  a  considerable  portion  of  them  formed  cocoons, 
but  few  perfected  them.  The  first  part  of  the  season  is  unquestionably 
the  best  time  for  feeding  ;  still  it  is  believed,  with  proper  attention  to  select- 
ing feed,  congenial  temperature,  say  about  70°  or  above,  (natural  best ;  but 
if  this  cannot  be  had,  artificial,  for  later  crops,)  may  be  successfully  used. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  open  feeding ;  no  matter  how  open^ 
provided  all  other  requisites  can  be  had.  In  the  humble  opini@n  of  the 
writer,  whoever  expects  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  cocoons  from  worms 
subjected  to  wet  or  damp  atmosphere  for  any  length  of  time^  and  to  a  tem- 
perature below  65  degrees,  will  be  sadly  disappointed.  In  Lombardy,  Italy, 
and  Prance,  the  great  silk-growing  countries  of  Europe,  the  temperature 
in  cocooneries  is  not  only  regulated  with  great  exactitude,  by  artificial 
means,  but  the  atmosphere  corrected  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire. In  those  countries  the  feeding  season  lasts  but  six  weeks,  and  is  as 
certain  there  as  any  other  agricultural  product 

There,  the  leaves  from  trees  (not  annually  cut  dowo)  are  used  ;  of  course, 
but  one  crop  can  be  produced.  This  is  no  objection  to  a  succession  of 
crops  in  New  England,  where  the  trees  are  cut  down  in  the  spring,  early 
shoots  cut  and  fed  to  the  worms,  and  later  are  constantly  springing  Ufv 
suitable  for  feeding.  That  the  United  Slates  are  at  no  distant  period  to  be- 
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come  a  gr«at  silk-growing  couiiiry,  is  more  than  probable ;  that  New  Eng- 
land will  share  largely  in  the  product,  is  not  so  certain.  While  the  foreign 
producers  and  others  interested  are  watching  with  eagle  eyes  the  progress 
of  silk  culture  in  this  country,  at  all  times  prepared  to  overstock  the 
mrtrket  with  raw  silks,  and  constantly  doing  so  for  the  express  purpose  of 
chncking  its  culture  here  ;  while  not  one  in  five  of  our  citizens  who  en- 
gage in  it  are  remunerated  for  thoir  labor  and  other  outlays ;  while  thou- 
sands of  mulberry  trees  in  this  and  neighboring  towns  have  been  dug  up, 
and  thousands  more  destined  soon  to  share  the  same  fate  ;  and  while  the 
subject  requires  systematic  investigation  and  revision,  as  well  as  simplifica- 
tion, ii,  cannot  be  reasonably  expected  that  individuals  will  make  the  ne- 
cessary advance  to  compete  successfully  with  such  formidable  obstacles. 


REMARKABLE  SUCCESS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

We  last  week  referred  to  Mr.  Summey's  operations  in  Manheim,  Pa. 
We  have  now  the  particulars,  under  date  of  August  21.  as  follows : 

We  have  been  doing  very  well  this  summer;  much  better  thao  could 
be  expected  under  more  favorable  circumstances.  Our  trees  were  all,  or 
nearly  all,  planted  and  re-planted  last  spring.  We  have  now  between 
twelve  and  thirteen  acres  of  young  trees,  from  two  to  six  feet  highj  from 
which  we  have  now  fed  and  gatliered  over  fifty  bushels  ot  cocoons,^  besides 
those  now  ready  to  gather,  spinning,  and  coming  on  ;  so  that  we  have  the 
prospect  of  making  one  hundred  bushels  of  cocoons  this  season.  We  keep 
the  small  worms  in  the  kouse  ;  but,  after  the  third  or  last  moulting.,  remove 
them  to  the  open  shanties,  where  they  require  no  more  cleaning,  but  plenty 
of  foliage,  and  branches  or  straw  to  spin  in. 

Messrs.  Carson  &  Rice,  of  Lancaster,  may  not  reach  quite  one  hun- 
dred bushels  of  cocoons ;  Mr.  Here,  between  sixty  and  eighty ;  and  Mr. 
Chrisman,  from  twenty  to  thirty  bushels,  which  we  intend  reeling  here." 

The  gentleman  last  named  commenced  last  year,  and  made  8^  bushels. 
The  farmers  in  this  neighborhood  are  rapidly  following  Mr.  Summey's 
example ;  and  if  they  follow  his  plans  fully,  we  predict  for  them  like  en- 
couraging returns.  We  see  in  this  one  place  now  probably  two  hundred 
and  fitty  bushels  of  cocoons  at  least.  We  can  call  to  mind  several  other 
places  where  some  one  farmer  has  thus  commenced  the  culture  of  silk  in 
»his  simple,  natural  way,  and  by  his  example  induced  his  fellows  to  do  the 
same  ;  and  this  is  the  way  new  pursuits  must  be  introduced.  Let  those, 
therefore,  who  are  convinced  that  the  thing  can  be  done,  make  themselves 
the  Jif  st  advance,  and  they  will  not  long  be  alone  ;  and  let  all  engaged  in  or 
commencing  the  business  bear  in  mind  that  at  the  New  York  filature  there 
is  always  an  amount  of  cash  in  deposite  for  every  bushel  of  cocoons  offered ; 
and  we  intend  in  a  few  days  starting  out  on  a  thorough  tour  through  the 
country  to  collect  the  precious  materials  ;  and  hope,  in  anticipatiori  of  our 
call,  that  every  grower  will  have  his  cocoons  thoroughly  cored,  carefully 
flossed  and  assorted,  in  readiness  for  harrelmg  for  transportation  to  New 
York.    We  want  1,000  bushels,  immediately. 

A.  C.  VAN  EPFS. 

New  York  Filature.  August  30,  1845. 
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.      MISSISSIPPI  AGAIN. 

The  following  statenjents  are  from  Mr.  W.  B.  Bentoa.  of  Raymond,  Mis- 
sissippi. It  is  mainly  through  such  limited  experiments  that  the  large 
quantities  of  cocoons  in  our  country  are  produced ;  and  if  we  are  able  to 
supply  our  demand  for  silk  by  our  own  production,  it  will  be  by  small 
quantities  being  raised  by  nearly  all  our  farmers.  In  France,  and  other 
silk-growing  countries,  this  is  the  case.  There,  it  is  quite  as  uncommon, 
to  see  a  farm  without  its  mulberry  orchard,  as  it  is  here  to  see  one  with 
They  raise  but  one  crop,  so  that  their  feeding  season  is  only  of  about  six 
weeks'  duration.  As  soon  as  the  cocoons  are  cured,  every  bushel  is  carried 
to  the  filatures  and  exchanged  for  cash.  In  most  parts  of  our  own  country, 
three,  four,  and  frequently  more  feedings  may  be  made  in  the  season,  with 
results  quite  as  favorable  as  one.  It  will  be  a  most  happy  circumstance  for 
the  United  States  and  their  population,  when  farmers  generally  make  it  a 
pan  of  their  summer's  business  to  raise  at  least  a  small  quantity  of  cocoons. 
We  deem  it  the  duty  of  every  person,  and  particularly  the  conductors  of 
the  pabhc  press,  to  urge  this  measure  upon  the  attention  of  our  people.  If 
the  quantities-  of  trees  amongst  us  are  improved  to  good  advantage,  it  will 
take  but  a  few  years  to  provide  a  full  supply.  There  are  now  many  plan- 
tations unoccupied,  and  their  owners  without  eggs  to  use  their  foliage  ;  and 
It  was  with  the  desire  of  providing  for  the  employment  of  these  that  we 
proposed  in  our  last  number  to  furnish  such  persons  with  eggs,  and  receive 
cocoons  in  payment  at  the  end  of  the  season ;  and  we  trust  the  proposi- 
tion may  be  improved.  Mr.  Benton  says  :  "  My  object  in  feeding  worms 
this  season  was  only  to  obtain  a  stock  of  eggs  for  the  next,  and  to  make 
such  experiments  as  to  the  manner  of  rearing  the  worm  as  would  throw 
light  on  future  operations.  In  the  limited  experiment  of  this  year,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  results  as  regards  the  profits  of 
ihe  business.  It  was  not  to  be  expected,  nor  was  it  a  question  with  me,  i 
have  considered  it  as  already  settled  that  it  is  the  best  mode  of  remunera- 
ting labor  under  certain  circumstances  ;  i.  e..  where  the  laborers  are  unfitted 
for  field  work. 

My  worms  consisted  of  three  varieties — the  light  yellow,  deep  yellow, 
d  v:hit?.  Not  having  as  yet  reeled  any  of  the  cocoons,  my  preference  for 
ihe  white  is  merely  for  its  beauty  and  size;  and  most  of  my  eggs  saved  are 
of  this  variety.  My  worms  were  all  mixed  together  upon  the  shelves,  and 
I  cannot  therefore  say  which  were  the  most  healthy.  I  lost  probably  not 
more  than  a  hundred  by  disease,  out  of  about  10,000;  and  that  loss  was. 
I  think,  occasioned  by  the  crowded  state  of  two  of  the  shelves.  My  feed» 
ing  was  altogether  from  the  wild  mulberry,  but  of  various  kinds.  One  kind 
I  find  near  my  house,  which  I  think  far  superior  to  the  multicaulis — the 
leaves  are  very  large,  very  thin,  tender,  soft,  and  flexible;  the  young 
branches  have  a  velvety  appearance,  which  distinguishes  it  from  any  other 
I  have  seen.  It  however  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  can  be  easily  pro- 
pagated, for  in  this  I  think  the  grand  superiority  of  the  "  morus"  consists. 
My  opinion  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  using  cut  leaves  entirely,  in  all  stages  \ 
and  as  I  have  no  doubt  tkis  opinion  coincides  with  that  of  the  best  informed, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  state  the  reasons  for  it.'' 

[We  saw  last  season  at  Newark,  in  this  State,  some  fine  experiments  with 
-mi  leaves,  yet  could  not  be  induced  to  substitute  it  for  open  branch  feed- 
ifig.  on  any  consideration  :  besides  being  with  three  quarters  more  cost  and 
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labor,  the  chances  are  all  in  favor  of  the  '•  ^^chool"  plan,  because  it  is 
nature's  plan,  which  is  reason  enough  for  its  general  adoption,  however 
successful  isolated  cases  on  the  other  may  prove. — V.  E.] 

I  tried  various  experiments  with  regard  to  spinning.  The  Greek  mode 
is  to  pile  up  mulberry  branches  on  the  shelves,  crossing  them  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  leaving-  the  worms  to  spin  among  them,  as  they  please,  and  irjtwre 
they  please — a  bad  plan,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  every  one  who  has  tried  it. 
I  tried  two  kinds  of  frames,  made  of  sawed  laths.  By  crossing  the  laths^ 
boxes  are  formed  of  an  inch  square.  Other  frames  were  made  by  placing 
them  in  only  one  direction,  thus  forming  grooves.  This  plan  I  find  to  be 
the  best,  as  they  are  much  easier  made,  and  answer  the  purpose  equally  well. 

"  My  expectations  are  fully  realized.  I  did  not  expect  that  this  year 
would  show  me  what  would  be  the  profit  arising  from  the  business;  but  1 
did  expect  that  I  would  show  the  practicability  of  employing  time  to  ad- 
vantage, which  would  otherwise  have  been  wasted  for  want  of  abilitv  to 
attend  to  any  other  employment." 

[We  have  maintained,  and  do  still  maintain,  that  there  is  abundant  taa- 
productive  labor  in  the  United  Slates  to  produce  cocoons  equal  to  our  entire 
tonsumption. — V.  E.] 


SILK.-OPERATIONS  AND  RESULTS  OF  THE  PRESENT  SEASON. 

We  have  been  favored  with  a  few  statements  from  gentlemen  who  have 
been,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  engaged  in  the  rearing  of  the  silk  worm ; 
and  every  item  of  experience  corroborates  most  fully  the  opinions  advaiiced 
in  our  last  remarks  in  this  department,  viz  :  That  to  succeed,  some  degree 
of  common  sense — as  much^  certainly,  as  in  raising  a  crop  of  corn,  potatoes^ 
or  wheat — must  be  used;  that  farmers  need  no  more  expect  a  favorable 
result  when  their  plantations  are  uncultivated,  and  hard,  unnutritious  food 
given  to  the  worms,  than  to  receive  an  abundant  crop  of  corn,  or  any  other 
grain,  where  the  seed  is  sown  on  soil  imperfectly  ploughed,  and  afterwards 
left  to  contend  with  grass  and  weeds,  until  the  time  of  harvest.  We  must 
have  more  consistency  in  this  respect,  before  any  great  advance  can  be 
made.  To  show  the  importance  attached  to  this  subject  by  the  best  feeders 
in  the  world,  we  here  give  the  substance  of  a  statement  made  by  an  Italian, 
now  a  resident  of  this  city,  in  relation  to  the  course  pursued  by  his  fiiiher. 
He  mentioned  particularly  one  orchard  of  10,000  trees.  These  were  trans- 
^planted  when  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  six  feet  high.  Preparatory 
to  setting  them  out,  the  ground  was  laid  out  as  follows  :  The  rows  were 
about  fifteen  feet  apart,  and  the  trees  the  same  distance  apart  in  the  rows. 
Holes  were  then  dug  for  the  trees,  about  six  feet  square  and  two  deep.  The 
best  portion  of  the  earth  thrown  out  was  then  returned  to  the  bottom,  to 
the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  when  the  same  depth  of  manure  was 
thrown  in.  This  is  repeated  ;  and  when  the  hole  is  half  full,  a  small  con- 
ical pile  of  earth  and  manure  is  made  in  the  middle,  on  which  the  tree  (ihe 
roots  having  been  carefully  dressed)  is  placed,  with  a  post  at  its  side  to  sup- 
port it.  The  remainder  of  the  soil,  with  equal  quantities  of  manure,  is 
then  returned.  In  three  years  these  trees  were  nearly  six  inches  in  diaroe- 
ter,  with  large,  beautiful  tops ;  and  then  they  commenced  picking  the  fo- 
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Here,  the  ground  is  preparc'd  a-  for  coxh.  and  the  trees  laid  dowo  or  set 
m  the  furrow,  md  generally  without  manuring^  where  they  stand  from 
year  to  year,  in  many  instances,  without  receiving  the  slightest  attention. 
The  fallacy  of  attempting  to  feed  silk  worms  from  the  foliage  of  such 
trees  needs  no  proof :  and  yet,  from  these  very  cases,  discarding  those  that 
have  proved  successful  our  cause  has  been  judged  and  pronounced  on- 
feasiblej  and  the  destruction  of  vast  quantities  of  mulberry  orchards  has 
been  the  consequence. 

In  most  cases  where  the  trees  have  not  been  well  cultivated,  the  hot,  dry 
weather  of  this  summer  has  rendered  the  leaves  utterly  worthless,  and  time 
and  means  devoted  to  feeding  them  have  been  worse  than  thrown  away. 
An  instance:  A  geotleman,  pracficaUy  acquainted  with  the  silk  busine^ssJ 
in  giving  us  his  experience,  saj^s— 

I  left  the  city  of  New  York  about  the  first  of  May  last  to  take  charge  of 
a  plantation  in  Henrico  counfy,  Virginia.  An  extensive  business  had  for- 
merly been  carried  on  here,  and  I  proceeded  with  the  hope  of  giving  a  new 
impulse  to  this  business  in  Virginia,  and  securing  an  ample  compensation  to 
myself  The  plantation  once  consisted  of  30  acres,  with  a  large  cocoonery 
containingl45000  feet  of  shelving,  in  which  .had  been  fed  the  worms  from  50 
ounces  of  eggs  at  a  single  crop.  The  orchard  is  now  reduced  to  about  4  acres, 
(multicaulis,)  and  has  not  received  mi^i/  cuUivatmi  in  three  ye^irs.  When 
I  arrivedj  I  found  that,  contrary  to  my  expectations,  I  should  be  under  the 
necessity  of  feeding  such  foUage  as  these  would  produce,  and  in  an  old- 
fashioned  cocoonery,  too.  My  first  inclination  was  to  return  to  the  "land 
of  the  free.''  Having  with  me  several  ounces  of  eggs,  however,  I  deter- 
mined to  remain  and  make  the  attempt.  Another  quantity  of  eggs  soon 
came ;  but  with  them  the  commencement  of  an  extremely  dry  season^ 
which  has  almost  literally  "  burnt  us  up,"  and  given  a  September  appear- 
ance  even  in  June.  I  need  not  add  that  my  expenses,  not  counting  the  loss 
of  timCj  have  exceeded  several  ti  nes  all  I  shall  realize  from  my  cocoons.  I 
concur  most  fully  in  the  last  article  in  the  "  silk  department"  of  the  Farnter 
and  Mechanic,  and  wish  it  might  be  read  and  observed  by  every  person  at 
ail  concerned  in  the  culture  of  silk.  For  the  proprietor  i  have  the  highest 
regardj  and  I  shall  ever  cherish  the  recollection  of  happy  months  spent  in 
his  worthy  family.  My  confidence  in  the  silk  business  remains  unim- 
paired ;  and  I  believe  that  Virginia  possesses  all  the  natural  facilities  for 
becoming  one  of  the  greatest  silk-growing  States  of  this  Union,  and  equal  to 
any  equal  extent  of  country  on  the  globe ;  but  I  rejoice  that,  like  every 
thing  else  J  the  business  must  be  conducted  with  system  and  consistency  to 
insure  success.  Were  this  a  plantation  of  my  own,  or  should  I  again 
have  charge  of  it,  my  first  move  would  be,  early  in  April  to  take  up  all  the 
trees  thoroughly,  break  up  and  prepare  the  land,  increase  its  extent  by  six 
or  eight  acres,  and  replant  the  trees.  In  the  middle  I  should  have  a  place 
for  a  tent  or  shed,  150  or  200  feet  long.  With  such  an  establishment,  I  am 
confident  I  should  make  more  clear  money  than  could  by  any  other  means 
be  produced  from  any  other  50  of  the  500  acres  of  which  this  farm  consists 
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From  ;.he  N..  V.  Farmftr,. 

MAINE. 

■  The  following  appears  in  Lhe  Lincoln  Telegraph,  Bath,  August,  7,  1845 : 

"  SILK  CULTURE. 

This  product  is  not  only  attracting  the  attention  of  the  legislatures  of 
many  Slates,  but  individuals,  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  It  has  been  pre- 
dicted by  men  of  sound  judgment  and  lorecast  that,  at  no  distant  period, 
silk  would  rank  among  the  most  important  productions,  and  we  see  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  prediction.  It  therefore  becomes  a  ques- 
tien  worliiy  the  consideration  of  everv  rtgricoiturist  in  New  England,  par- 
ticularly in  Maine.  Should  it  be  found  that  our  soil  and  chraate  are  adapted 
to  its  culture,  surely  an  important  article  will  be  added  to  our  products- 
Nothing  is  hazarded  in  saying  that  the  mulberry  tree  flourishes  well  in 
Maine.  This  we  Iniow  from  several  years'  personal  observation;  so  the 
foliage  can  be  prodsiced  in  any  quantities ;  and  the  success  we  have  wit- 
nessed in  tliis  towD  the  present  season  leaves  no  doubt  that  ?i profitable 
crop  can  be  produced.,  In  the  case  alhided  to,  probably  better  cocoons,  and 
a  more  healthy  brood,  could  not  be  reared  anywhere  Therefore,  two  facts 
s<^em  to  be  established  beyond  a  question,  viz:  that  foliage  of  the  best  qual- 
ity can  be  produced  abundantly  in  Main^,  and  our  vsummer  is  ample  for. 
the  health  and  growth  of  the  silk  worm. 

In  Italy  and  France,  the  great  silk  growing  countries  of  Europe,  the  crop 
is  made  in  six  weeks  from  the  time  of  batching  the  eggs,  [Best  feeders 
take  their  worms  through  in  twenty -six  days  from  hatching ;  io  which  case 
the  feeding  is  kept  up  every  two  or  three  hourS;  day  and  night. — V.  E.]  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  all  that  is  wanting  in  Maine  practical  knoivl- 
edge — which  is  not  diflicult  to  obtain — for  the  farmer  to  add  a  rich  item  to 
his  products.  The  expr  rinient  we  allude  to.  as  coming  under  our  personal 
notice  in  this  town  the  present  season,  has  been  conducted  by  our  fellow- 
citizen,  Hon.  P.  H.  Green,  who  deserves  great  credit  for  the  deep  interest  he 
has  taken  in  this  enterprise,  as  well  the  large  amount  of  scientific  and 
practical  kno  wledge  he  has  made  himself  master  of,  touching  this  whole  sub- 
ject. We  hope  Colonel  Green  will  push  his  experiments  another  season  to 
a  still  more  magnificent  extent.  We  are  satisfied  that  no  man  is  more  pe- 
culiarly qualified  as  a  pioneer  in  an  undertaking  which  really  promises  so 
much  for  the  future  glory  of  the  State." 

The  opinion  of  the  editor  of  the  Telegraph  respectirsg  the  qualifications 
of  Colonel  Green  to  pursue  the  culture  of  silk  can  be  readily  endorsed  by 
those  acquainted  with  his  views,  experiments,  and  close  observation,  during 
his  first  season  of  feeding,  and  more  particularly  described  in  his  able  re- 
port to  the  New  England  silk  convention,  and  the  national  silk  convention 
of  the  American  Institute,  in  New  York,  in  October  last.  -  *  *  He  has 
in  Northampton  a  quantity  of  sitperior  silk- worm  eggs,  in  fine  condition  for 
feeding.  Colonel  Green  is  a  warm  advoccite  for  the  application  of  artificial 
heat  in  cocooneries,  to  obviate  the  effects  of  sudden  cold  and  chills.  We 
are  informed  that  last  year  he  rented  one  of  Dr.  Stebbins's  plantations,  in 
IJ'forthampton,  where  he  made  the  experiments  alluded  to  in  his  report: 
Persons  in  Maine  desirous  of  commencing  the  business  will  do  well  to  con- 
fer with  CoL  G.,  as  his  close  observation  of  the  nature  and  wants  of  the 
.illk-worm  render  him  pre-emmenrJy  calculated  to  impart  instruction.  We 
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shall  expect  a  particQiar  account  of  his  opeiations  for  this  departnient  soon^ 
Success  will  always  attend  such  efforts. 

We  have  on  hand  further  interesting  matter  for  next  week.  Let  all  con- 
tribute their  experience ;  for  in  this  way  alone  can  we  fix  upon  the  best 
system,  and  adopt  it  in  practice. 

A.  C.  YAN  EPFS. 

SILK  CULTURE  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

In  a  letter  from  Needham  Davis,  of  Barnwell  district.  South  Carolina, 
relative  to  silk,  he  says :  The  prospect  of  silk  in  this  section  of  the 
country  is  poor  indeed.  The  long  warm  spell  through  February  and  part 
cf  March  brought  out  vegetatioia  rapidly  ;  the  silk-worms  hatched  out  early, 
and  were  prosperous  until  cold  weather  set  in,  destroying,  in  many  places, 
peaches  and  many  other  fruits,  and  cutting  down  corn  and  much  forward 
wheat — killing  mulberry  leaves.  Many  silk-worms  were  losi.  I  stripped 
bark  from  the  mulberry  tree  ;  I  took  young  twigs  from  them,  and  fed  my 
worms  with  them.  What  few  cocoons  i  have  made  are  firm  and  of  good 
qiiality.  Few  worms  are  diseased — not  an  average  of  five  in  a  thousand, 
i  shall  soon  state  my  method  of  rearing  silk-worms.  1  mean  to  convince 
Gur  citzens  that  they  can  raise  silk  to  advantage :  thai  the  old  and  the 
young  members  of  a  family  can  be  profitably  employed  at  ii.  And  hun- 
dreds will  yet  come  into  the  business  for  their  own  profit,  and  the  good  of 
the  country." 

MULBERRY  TREES. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  mulberry  plantations  of  our  friend  Or. 
Stebbins,  of  Northampton,  are  not  included  among  those  destroyed  by  the 
frosts  of  the  last  winter,  as  we  had  been  informed,  but  are  all  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  Mr.  S.  A.  Clemens  and  brother,  late  of  North  Granby,  Cofi- 
necticut.  At  the  west  the  destruction  of  mulberry  trees  has  been  much  greater 
than  was  at  first  supposed.  The  orchard  from  which  we  did  our  feeding 
last  year  shows  no  signs  of  life  yet,  and  it  is  feared  the  roots  are. killed.  Had 
this  been  a  destruction  of  fruit  orchards  instead  of  mulberry,  the  sympathy 
for  the  losers  would  have  been  very  great :  but  as  it  is,  few  regret  the  loss.  - 
Said  a  gentleman  from  Moreau,  a  few  days  since,  ''l  have  lost  ail  my  trees, 
and  it  calls  forth  scarcely  a  passing  remark  from  my  neighbors.  Had  I  lost  . 
$500  bank  stock,  I  should  have  had  sympathy  enough.  I  should,  however, 
have  regretted  less  the  loss  of  .$3,000  bank  stock  than  this." 

The  following  letter  is  from  Dr.  Stebbins,  under  date  of  May  30th.  The 
views  of  this  gentleman  are  highly  practical,  and  the  country  is  much  in- 
debted to  him  for  his  uninterrupted  devotion  to  the  silk  cause  during  the 
many  difiiculties  which  it  has  had  to  encounter,  and  we  trust  he  may  hve 
to  see  the  day  of  its  triumph.  Northern  eggs  are  doubtless  far  better  adapt- 
ed to  the  south  than  those  preserved  there  ;  and  although  we  intend  to  do 
oiir  principal  feeding  at  the  south,  we  shall  feed  here  for  eggs. 

A.  C.  V.  E. 

Dr.  S.  says:  '-The  season  is  yet  rather  onfarorabie.  We  have  had 
several  frosts,  which  formed  ice  of  the  thickness  of  window  glass;  that  of 
^the  24th  and  25th  was  rather  severe  for  tender  foliage.    We  have  the  ben- 
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efits  of  a  bounty  on  cocoons  to  encourage  the  growth  of  silk.  It  was  hoped 
•  this  encouragement  would  induce  many  new  beginners  to  undertake,  but 
have  not  such  evidence  as  is  desirable.  Another  year,  however,  may  show- 
its  fruits.  When  any  business  has  been  neglected  or  abandoned  from,  any 
cause,  it  is  often  difficult  to  resume  it  courageously. 

A  few  out  of  this  Commonwealth  have  awaked  on  the  subject,  in  conse- 
quence of  reading  the  '  Silk  Question  Settled.^  I  have  furnished  to  order 
several  parcels  ot  young  seedling  Canton  trees  and  cuttings,  and  silk-worm 
eggs  of  the  last  year's  crops,  to  individuals  in  the  Slate  of  New  York,  and 
others  more  remote,  and  am  making  calculations  for  another  year's  supply, 
although  I  have  not  disposed  of  all  my  former  stock,  which  can  be  retained 
.intil  August  before  used. 

"  A  gentleman  from  Vermont,  with  cocoons  and  reeled  silk,  is  here,  and 
Wishes  to  insure  a  market  for  the  new  crop.  I  showed  him  your  offer  ia 
I  the  June  number  of  the  Farmer  and  Mechanic.  He  thinks  the  offer  too 
low  to  send  so  far,  and  wishes  for  a  midway  market  in  the  Connecticut 
valley ;  says  there  are  many  in  Vermont  who  feed  w^orms,  and  want  a  "lash 
market.    Cocoons  have  been  sent  here,  but  they  do  not  like  a  barter  trade. 

"  By  accounts  from  various  sections  of  country,  it  appears  that  the  seasons 
are  more  irregular  than  in  some  former  years,  attended  with  sudden  changes 
of  atmosphere,  and  unfavorable  for  the  silk-worm.  It  is  a  question  worthy 
of  consideration,  whether  we  may  not  yet  find  it  prudent  to  adopt  the  Eu- 
ropean practice  of  artificial  warmth  in  our  cocooneries,  to  obviate  the  effects 
of  sudden  changes  of  weather.  Even  the  favored  south  may  yet  find  a 
benefit  of  some  apparatus  to  regulate  the  temperature  of  the  cool,  damp  eve- 
Kings,  and  the  use  of  wires  with  reference  to  the  effects  of  electricity. 

Difficulties  have  occurred  in  Jamaica,  (W.  I.)  where  the  nights  are  com- 
paratively cool  and  moist,  where  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  means  for 
regulating  the  temperature  of  the  evening  air  and  moisture.  A  persor.  v.,'ho 
has  fed  worms  in  Jamaica  has  this  day  suggested  to  me  that  artificial 
warmth  may  obviate  difficulties  and  prove  highly  advantageous,  and  also 
using  silk-worm  eggs  from  America,  especially  those  raised  in  New  Eng- 
land, in  preference  to  any  which  have  been  propagated  in  the  island.  The 
creolizing  system  has  not  answered  the  expectation.  Such  was  the  result  of 
experiment  in  the  Sandwich  islands,  where  the  experiment  was  made  of  cross- 
ing the  American  with  the  native  or  China  eggs.  In  our  own  country,  would 
the  northern  eggs  be  better  adapted  to  the  south  than  eggs  raised  south  'I  I 
have  had  silk -worm  eggs  from  the  south  ;  and  especially  some  sent  me  by 
the  unfortunate  Dr.  Perrine,  from  Indian  Key,  Florida,  proved  a  failure, 
from  whom  also  I  had  a  great  variety  of  seeds  which  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently acclimated  according  to  his  most  sanguine  expectations  ;  but  all  the 
S  seeds,  plants,  cuttings,  and  eggs,  sent  from  here  to  him,  fully  answered  the 
expeciatjons. 

It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Whitmarsh  introduced  a  species  of  mulberry 
seed  from  Italy,  gathered  near  the  Alps,  and  here  called  Alpine  mulberry. 
From  this  seed  he  raised  large  quantities  of  seedling  plants,  and  transferred 
liiem  to  Jamaica  for  feeding  worms  upon  its  foliage,  and,  after  a  few  years' 
use,  found  the  leaf  too  hard  and  crude  for  the  worm  ;  and  it  is  now  under- 
stood that  he  has  rejected  them  entirely,  and  has  substituted  the  multicaulis 
aiid  Canton  as  more  congenial  to  the  silk- worm. 

A  person  who  took  with  him  Canton  seedlings  from  this  town  to  Jamaica 
informed  me  that  they  flourished  astonishingly,  and  grew  in  one  season  to 
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such  a  height  as  required  heading  down  every  three  months.  Soch  was 
the  case  in  the  Sandwich  islands. 

'•'  As  with  fruits,  so  with  the  feed  for  silk-worms;  there  may  be  diiferent 
degrees  of  goodness  in  the  foliage,  as  the  good^  beiier.  and  the  best.  1  have 
tried  almost  every  variet}^,  and  have  the  vanity  to  believe  that  by  actual  ex^ 
periment  I  have  discovered  the  most  profitable  varieties  for  feeding  worms 
adapted  to  this  oi  any  other  climate. 

'■'If  our  farmers  should  adopt  the  sentiments  of  Gen.  Tallmadge,  as 
expressed  before  the  Farmers'  Club,  •  that  silk  is  the  most  interesting  sub- 
ject that  could  be  brought  under  the  consideration  of  this  nation— that  no 
country  on  the  globe,  except  China,  can  compete  with  the  United  States,' 
who  could  decline  a  trial  of  its  merits,  not  only  to  insure  personal  prosperity 
and  wealth,  but  to  open  an  immense  source  for  national  revenue  1  The 
-above  sentiment  is  worthy  of  him  who  uttered  it,  and  of  every  patriot  in 
America,  and  should  be  promulgated  throughout  the  v>^hole  length  md 
breadth  of  the  land." 


From  the  Maine  Farmer. 

SILK  CULTURE. 

Oo!  operations  thus  far  have  been  on  a  small  scale,  but  we  believe  that, 
under  judicious  management,  the  rearing  of  silk- worms  may  be  extensively 
pursued,  ei-en  in  this  cold  region  of  frost  and  snow,  with  as  good  a  chance 
of  success  as  in  the  culture  of  corn,  wheat,  or  any  other  product  of  the 
farm. 

We  have  five  hundred  white  mulberry  trees  of  eight  years'  growth,  which 
occupy  one-fourth  of  an  acre  of  warm,  sandy  soil,  that- was  cultivated,  while 
the  (rees  were  small,  in  potatoes,  beans,  &c. ;  only  ten  common  cart-loads 
of  stable  manure  having  been  applied  since  the  trees  were  put  out.  Have 
a  few  hundred  of  the  rnulticaulis  mulberry  also,  but  have  used  none  of  the 
foliage  for  feeding  worms.    Think  they  will  not  flourish  well  here. 

in^l843  we  fed  12,000  worms,  which  spun  good  cocoons,  but  accident- 
ally lost  5,000  of  them  by  fire.  From  the  remaining  7,000,  which  weighed 
2S  lbs. 5  we  nianufactured  1,000  skeins  of  sewing-silk.  In  1844  we  fed 
20,060,  but,  from  a  want  of  experience  in  preserving  eggs,  the  vv^orms  were 
unhealthy,  and  made  poor  cocoons  :  manufactured"  500  skeins  of  sewing- 
silk,  and  seven  handkerchiefs,  worth  $1  25  each.  The  past  season  we  fed 
22,000,  which  did  well :  made  2,500  skeins  of  sewing  silk;  12  handker- 
chiefsj  that  were  pronounced  ''good,"  and  sold  very  readily  at  $\  25  each, 
TiUd  a  mantle  of  superior  texture,  worth  five  or  six  dollars  : 


2,500  skeins  of  sewinar-silk.  at  83  per  hundred  -  -  '  $75  00 

12  handkerchiefs       "          -  "        -          -  -  -  15  00 

A  mantle       -          -          -          -          -  -  -  5  00 

State  bounty  -          -          -          -          -  -  -  9  00 


1©4  00 

"I'he  expense  of  attending  the  worms,  spinning,  weaving,  &c., 

at      per  day,  amounts  to  -  -  -  -  *  '^'^ 


Profit 


44  00 
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•As  to  the  profit  of  the  silk  culture,  we  arc  not  prepared  to  speak  with  as- 
surance, but  would  remark,  that  while  the  foreign  article  is  by  the  commu- 
nity preferred  to  the  domestic,  the  manufacture  of  sewing  silk  cannot  be 
profitable. 

We  would  advise  those  engaging  in  the  business  to  establish  fixtures  for 
reeling,  and  acquaint  themselves  with  the  process,  as  the  "raw  silk"  well 
reeled,  will  always  sell  readily  at  a  fair  price. 

Enclosed,  for  your  inspection,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  sewing  silk  man- 
uiactured  the  past  season  as  above, 

J.  S.  LONGLBY 

NoRRiDGEWocK,  January^  1846. 

Note. — We  were  much  pleased,  on  receiving  the  above  comiriunication 
and  the  specimen  of  silk  enclosed.  The  specimen  is  well  manufactured,  is 
even  in  twist,  and  has  a  good  lustre.  We  hope  to  hear  from  others  who 
are  engaged  in  this  business.  Let  us  know  what  progress  you  make.  We 
suspect  that  Mr,  Longleyis  situate  farther  north  than  any  other  silk-grower 
\\i  the  Union. 


I 
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APPENDIX  No.  13. 

SUGAR. 

Statement  of  sugar  made  in  Louisiana^  in  1844. — By  P.  A.  Champomier^ 


Names  of  planters  and  parishes. 


Pointe  Coupee, 

Charles  Morgan  - 
A.  Ferrier,  next  year 

W.  Taylor  ----- 
Aiigustin  Leblanc    -         .         .  - 
Antoine  D^cuir,  False  river  - 
Some  ten  new  planters  in  the  next  two  years 


West  Baton  Rouge. 

T,  W.  Chinn  .... 
William  Robertson    -         -  - 
John  Noll  and  - 
Yilleneuve  Leblanc  - 

James  McCalop       -  .         -  . 

y.  Dubroca  &  Bernard 

Alexander  Barrow,  next  yeer       .  - 

J.  y.  Durald  &  Co.,    do  - 

S,  Hiriart  - 

J,  0.  Patrick  -  -  -  - 

Ursin  Soniat  &  Co.  - 

Noland  Stewart       -  -  -  - 

Zephirin  Blanchard  -  -  -  - 

Jacques  Molaison     -  -  -      «  . 

Joseph  Landry  &<  Co.,  next  year 
Valentine  Hubert  &  Co.  do 
Leveque  et  Landry  -  -  . 

Ely  Landry  -  -  -  -  - 

Daniel  Hickey  &  Co. 

Twenty-four  new  planters  in  the  next  two  years 
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Names  of  planters  and  parishes. 


East  Baton  Rouge. 

J  i'lin  Klempeter,  Highland  - 

J.  B.  Klempeter,       do     •  - 

Perkins  Brothers,  do 

General  Bernard,  next  year  - 

Mrs.  Combs,  do 

Mrs.  Duplantier  <fc  Stevens,  river 

Stephen  Henderson  -  -  • 

Dr.  Williams 

Colonel  P.  Hickey  - 

Caldwell  &  Hickey  - 

F.  D.  Conrad 

General  Bernard  <fc  Co. 

Estate  of  J.  Martinez 

Abraham  Bird 

Sosthene  Allain 

Mrs.  F.  Duplantier  - 

Josiah  Barker 

Devenport  &  Cavelier 


Iberville. 

RIGHT  31DB. 

Camille  Landry  &  Co. 
—  Rims,  next  year 
Balthazar  Dupuy 
Thomas  Mille  <fc  Co. 
Louis  Desobry 
Paul  Dupuy        #  - 
Joseph  Schelatre       -  -  - 

Michel  Schelatre 
William  Dodd,  Bayou  Jacquot 
Mrs.  L.  Robertson    do  - 
Klempeter  &  Roth,  Bayou  Plaquemines 
Dupuy  &.  Mille,  do 
J.  A.  Dardenne,  do 
Nerault  Rousseau  &  Dupuy,  Bayou  Plaquemines 
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IberpiUe-^Gonimmd 


RIGHT  SIDE. 

Materne  &  Co.,  Bayou  G.  THe 
Oreaud  60  Degre,  do 
Estate  of  E.  Slake,  do 
Edward  &  Whitall,  river 
RillSj  Briisie  &  Co.,  do 
Hynes  &  Craighead^  do 
Dr,.  Stone,  _  do 

Paul  Dupuy,  do 
R.  Johnsy  do 
Dr.  Clement  (fc  DuttOD.  do 
Valery  Hebert,  do 
Honore  Degre,  do 
Rene  Bougere,  do 
E.  G.  Butler,  do 
Mrs.  P.  M.  Lambrenioiit,  do 


Naioe&  of  planters  aad  j>ajpis]ties, 


Janvier  Allain. 


do 

Bayou  Goula 
do 
do 
do 
do 
river 
do 
do 
do 
do 


Paul  Hubert, 
R,  Lambremoiit, 
—  Wilson, 
Seweli  &  Hudson, 
John  Gailick, 
A.  Fiskj 
Dr;  Doyle., 
Jf^seph  A.  Hubert, 
S.,  Pollard  Co., 
George  Deslhonde, 
Mrs.  Vaughan  &  Hebert.  do 
N.,  Cropper,  late  Heath,  do 
Mrs.  Cyprien  Ricard,  do 
Christopher  Adams,  do 
Norbert  Cropper,  Back  Concession  - 
Sam!.  Harrison  &■  Co,  Back  Concessioiij  next  year 
John  Andrews  -         ,  - 

Mrs.  E.  Lauve         .  -  .  - 

Achilles  Sigur  ..... 
Thompson  &  Montgomery  - 
Smm':  three  or  four  new  planters  in  Orosse  T^t.e 
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Iberville — Continued 


I. EFT  SIDE 


K.  W.  G.  Brown,  next  year  - 
J.  B.  (Jhristain,  do 
t)upuy  (fc  Barker 

D.  Chambers  <fc  Co.  - 
Audre  Leblanc  (fc'Co. 
Dr.  Stewart  - 
Wm.  H.  Avery 

E.  Moore  ' 
AiUoine  Dupuy 
Simon  Leblanc 
Drl  J.  Pritchard 
Simon  Lebjianc  Co. 
Ursain  Joly,  next  year 
Allain  &  Babin 

R.  Arnous 

R.  P.  Gaillard 

John  Hagan 

R.  C.  Camp 

Wm.  Gorham  <fc  Co. 


Ascension, 

RIGHT  SIDE. 

Johnson  <fc  Keyes 
N.  M^Ian^on  - 
Siphrin  Bahin  .  ^ 
Ed.  Duffel,  jr.   ■     ■  - 
W.  H.  Gilbert  <fc  Co. 
W.  C.  Van  tress 
Judge  Ed.  Duffel 
Joseph  Leblanc 
J.  B.  Gaudin 
Mrs.  Victor  Landry  - 
Valentin  Landrv 
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310 
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85 
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292 

84 

84 

106 
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Names  of  planters  and  parishes. 


Ascension — Continued. 


RIGHT  SIDE. 


Narcisse  Landry 
Trasimond  Landry  - 
Joseph  Blanchard 
Richard  McCall 
Henry  McCall 
Vaiery  Landry 

J.      Letorey,  Bayou  Lafourche 

Pierre  Airaux,  do 

©.  A.  Randall,  do 

T.  B.  Scott,  do 

R.  R.  Barrow,  do 

Yalery  Landry,  river 

Ed.  Gaudin,  do 

Eloy  Melanpon,  do 

Trasimond  Landry,  do 

Mrs.  J.  Connand,  do 

Mrs.  Louis  Mollere,  do 

J.  P.  Viala,  do         -  - 

Eugene  Lacroix,     do         -  • 

Col.  Preston,  do 

Mrs.  Pedesclaux,  do 


772 
835 
288 
282 
1,019 
464 
455 
77 
82 
96 
245 
188 
290 
43 
332 
350 
321 
119 
120 
358 
337 


LEFT  SIDE. 


8,927 


S.  &  R.  Tillottson  - 

Wm.  J.  Minor 

Henry  Doyle 

T.  P.  Minor  - 

D.  F.  Kenner 

H.  B.  Triste  - 

Mrs.  AUain  Gautreau 

Mrs.  Derno*  Leblanc 

J.  Waters  cfc  Zacharie 

Dr.  Prevost  - 

M.  D.  Bringier 


350 
812 

1,539 
683 

1,156 
566 
36 
60 
185 
103 
505 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 
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Names  of  planters  and  parishes. 


Asce7ision — Continued. 


LEFT  SIDE. 


Louis  Colomb 
J.  B.  xMarchand 
Col.  Preston  - 
Laurent  Millaudon  - 
M.  D.  Bringier  et  Son 


St.  James, 


RIGHT  SIDE. 


Mrs.  Joseph  Melan^on 

< Jnezime  Leblanc 

Mrs.  Joseph  Gautreau  &  Co. 

Nicholas  &  Bell 

Evariste  Mire,  next  year 

Evariste  Blouin 

B.  Winchester 

Valery  Gaudet 

Michel  Bergeron 

Francois  Gannier  (fc  Co. 

Poirier  Brothers 

P.  M.  Lapice  - 

E.  J.  Forstall,  ex  Poefarre  ■ 
M.  B.  Cantrelle 
Estate  of  Mrs.  Webre 
J.  X.  Cantrelle 
A.  B.  Roman 
Choppin  (fc  Roman  - 
David  (fc  Robin 
Mrs.  V.  Roman  <fc  Co. 
T.  S.  Roman 
Talcour  Aime,  refinery 
J.  B.  Armant 
Duparc  &  Locoul 
Sosthene  Roman 
50 


520 
88 
2,100 

630 
1,170 


10,975 


155 

155 

87 

95 

268 

268 

555 

620 

185 

212 

766 

790 

365 

375 

265 

265 

297 

297 

158 

165 

666 

740 

654 

732 

350 

375 

514 

514 

228 

234 

505 

525 

450 

485 

616 

636 

434 

445 

516 

545 

1,152 

1.200 

718 

840 

727 

765 

570 

660 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


Names  of  planters  and  parishes. 


aS'^.  James — Continued. 


RIGHT  SIDE. 


L.  Simon  &  Co, 
J.  S.  Armant  - 
Evariste  Champagne 


LEFT  SIDE. 


Mrs.  Tureaud  &  Co. 

Mrs.  James  Conway  - 

Aristide  Landry 

Mrs.  Donat  Landry  &  Co. 

J.  B.  Penny  &  Co.  - 

Mrs.  Alexander  Melan^on 

Jean  Ghardon 

Joseph  Hebert 

Noel  Jourdan  et  Gaudin 

Ed.  Jacob  &  Co. 

P.  &  O.  Colomb 

Adolphe  Malarche 

Vasseur  Webre 

A.  Bourgeois  - 

Mrs.  Malarche  &  Son 

Francois  Duhon 

J.  B.  Boucry  &  Co.  - 

Samuel  Fagot  &  Co. 

Arnaud  Le  bourgeois  - 

W.  Whelam,  late  Chapduc 

Donat  Guedry 

Pierre  Th^riot  - 

J.  B.  CaiUouet 

Whelam  &  Godberry 

Mrs.  L.  Lebourgeois  - 

Mrs.  Mathers  &  Co.  - 

A.  Ferry  &  Co. 

Eugene  Bourgeois 

C.  <fe  D.  Bourgeois  - 


84 
380 
52 


11,817 


86 
425 
52 


12,501 


o4u 

UDU 

oUD 

144 

160 

142 

142 

406 

500 

140 

140 

36 

36 

76 

76 

380 

365 

530 

570 

1.50 

150 

27 

27 

90 

90 

88 

88 

252 

280 

112 

112 

242 

242 

725 

804 

144 

144 

27 

27 

16 

16 

500 

505 

35 

35 

508 

508 

550 

535 

553 

530 

327 

380 

18 

18 

16 

16 
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Names  of  planters  and  parishes. 


*S'^.  James—Continned, 


LEFT  SIDE. 


Edouard  Bourgeois  - 

J.  L.  Delate  - 

J.  B.  Parent  &  Co.  - 

Divin  Bourgeois  &  Co. 

Jean  Leche  - 

Dr.  A.  Hemphreys  - 

Francois  Reine      .  - 

Gervais  Gaiennie 

Moses  Shepherd 

Armant  Duplantier  - 


>S^^.  John  Baptist, 


RIGHT  SIDE. 


Sylvestre  Webre,  vacherie 

Mrs.  Marcelin  Haydel 

P.  C.  Becknel  &  Co. 

Antoine  Haydel 

B.  M.  Haydel 

P.  A.  Becknel  &  Co. 

Dr.  Weindahle 

J.  J.  Haydel  - 

Yictorin  Haydel  <fc  Co. 

George  Roussel 

Armant  Gravois 

P.  A.  St.  Martin 

Louis  Roussel  <fc  Co. 

P.  B.  Marmillon 

y.  B.  Marmillon 

Ursin  Haydel  &  Co. 

Francois  Webre  &  Co. 

Mrs.  Zephirin  Barrey  &  Co. 

Cyprien  Songis 

Thos.  May  - 


CO 

-o 

et] 

MV 

£1 

t/j 

O 

IM 

O 

xi 

s„ 

o 
d 

<-< 

224 

224 

149 

149 

154 

154 

265 

265 

89 

89 

256 

256 

134 

134 

228 

228 

808 

888 

326 

350 

9,802 

10,198 

114 

114 

326 

356 

190 

203 

49 

49 

558 

558 

362 

407 

408 

428 

406 

426 

138 

138 

76 

76 

178 

190 

299 

299 

198 

198 

68 

DO 

788 

788 

262 

262 

256 

256 

227 

227 

142 

142 

318 

364 
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STATEMENT—Continued. 


Names  of  planters  and  parishes. 


;S'^.  John  Baptist — Continued. 


RIGHT  SIDE. 


Julien  Bossier  &  Co. 
Hubert  Darengsbourg 
Norbert  Kanson 


LEFT  SIDE. 


C.  6l  E.  Fortin 
Mrs.  George  Roussel  - 
Pierre  Landreaux 
Adams  &  Behan 
J.  B.  &  P.  Picoux  - 
E.  B.  Marmillon 
Zenon  Montz 
St.  Fort  Dusseau  &  Co. 
Ludger  Yickner  &  Co. 
Guyol  &  Deslhonde  - 
Louis  Tregre 
ilndry  (fc  Boudousquie 
Louis  <fc  C.  Madere  - 
Andre  Madere 
Gabriel  Yickner  (fc  Co. 
Augiiste  Madere 
Honore  Lagroue 
Andre  Deslhonde 
Similien  Labranche  - 
Etienne  Trepagnier  - 
Jacques  et  Adam  Leche 
Jacques  Clement 
Antoine  Yickner 
Marie  Louise  Panis  - 
Marin  Reyne  - 
Franfois  Loriot 
Andre  Moniz 
Hollingsworth  &  Co. 
jNorbert  Louque 


Si 

00 

o 

o 

< 

6 

- 

209 

209 

126 

126 

- 

372 

372 

6,070 

6/256 

- 

253 

280 

- 

420 

420 

- 

380 

400 

- 

305 

305 

- 

103 

103 

- 

505 

525 

- 

90 

90 

185 

180 

- 

82 

82 

- 

172 

172 

182 

182 

- 

515 

530 

- 

46 

46 

- 

84 

84 

- 

80 

80 

- 

84 

84 

- 

102 

102 

- 

573 

540 

- 

475 

520 

- 

320 

320 

- 

46 

46 

- 

128 

128 

205 

205 

660 

620 

380 

390 

74 

74 

152 

152 

540 

540 

305 

305 

885 

STATEMENT— Continued. 


[  30?  ] 


St.  John  Baptist — Continued. 

LEFT  SIDE. 

Octave  Elfer  - 

Oeorge  Vanprain  - 

Mrs.  Arnauld  &  Son,  lost  by  crevass 


St.  Charles. 

RIGHT  SIDE, 

Garcia  60  Sorapum  - 

Mrs.  Deneufbourg  - 

Mrs.  ZenonRanson  - 

Charles  Perret  &  Co. 

Joseph  Bourgeois 

Mrs.  Charles  Perret,  fils 

Chauvin  &  Levois  - 

J.  B.  Troxler 

Francois  Troxler  &  Co. 

Mrs.  A.  Brou  <fc  Son  - 

Mrs.  Delery  &  Bry  - 

Ed.  Fortier  - 

Chas.  Rixner  <fc  Co.  - 

Joseph  Girod  - 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Labranche 

Francois  Meyronne  - 

George  Rixner 

Chas.  A.  Jacobs 

Mrs.  Massicot 

St.  Martin  Mechin 

Onesiphor  St.  Amant 

J.  B.  St.  Amant 

D.  Lanaux  &  L.  Charbonnet 


51 


7,505 


1,015 

1,015 

318 

312 

485 

485 

305 

315 

87 

87 

535 

535 

400 

400 

120 

128 

162 

162 

287 

325 

224 

234 

532 

540 

132 

132 

335 

365 

500 

500 

305 

295 

284 

303 

607 

607 

278 

295 

20 

20 

350 

350 

72 

72 

370 

370 

7,723 

7,847 
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ST  ATEMEiS  T— Continued. 


Names  of  planters  and  parishes. 


iSt,  Charles — Continued. 


LEFT  SIDE. 


Honore  L^indreaux  - 

Mrs.  Delhomere 

P.  A.  Rost  - 

Charles  Oxley 

Mrs.  F.  Trepagnier  - 

Hermogene  Labranche 

Mrs.  Drauzin  Labranche 

Mrs.  McCutcheon 

P.  A.  Rost  - 

Pierre  Soniat- 

O.  (fc  A.  Labranche  - 

Mrs.  Louis  Labranche 

F.  Pizeros  - 

Ed.  Fortier,  fils  (fe  Co. 


"  Jefferson, 

RIGHT  SIDE. 

Joseph  Dusseau 
Edouard  Fortier  &  Co. 
Eugene  Fortier 
Mrs.  Waggaman 
Lucien  Labranche 
Camille  Zeringue,  next  year 
Harang  Fazende  &  Co. 
Laurent  Millaudon  - 
Laurent  Millaudon  - 
Terloin,  Degruys,  &  Fazende 
Osborn  Brothers,  Barataria  - 
Delery  &>  Villard,  do 
Andrew  Hodge,  jr.,  do 
John  Davis,  do 
Drouet  Freres,  do 
Forstall  Freres,  Grande  Tene 


1 

Xi 

o 

be 

o 

"re 

o 

s 
o 
< 

6 

52 

58 

326 

326 

188 

205 

178 

195 

338 

338 

510 

500 

385 

385 

595 

690 

575 

OoU 

65 

70 

170 

185 

648 

670 

339 

339 

440 

440 

4,809 

5,031 

505 

550 

186 

205 

304 

334 

496 

510 

1,016 

1,100 

500 

500 

600 

600 

805 

805 

490 

490 

430 

430 

448 

460 

505 

505 

400 

440 

575 

560 

333 

333 
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STATRMBNT— Continued. 


(A 
-c 

a; 
s 

d 

(U 

/> 

Names  of  planters  and  parishes. 

al  hog! 

Actu; 

6 

Jefferson — Continued. 

Colinenero  <fc  Ribas  -         .         -         -  - 

.431 

510 

8,024 

8,332 

LEFT  SIDE. 

Butler  Kenner  i- 

675 

735 

Minor  Kenner 

756 

870 

Rene  Trudeau  - 

235 

245 

Pierre  Sauvet 

590 

615 

J.  Soniat  Dufossat    -          -          .          -  . 

455 

455 

Lacestiere  &  P.  Labarre       -          -          _  . 

-CUO 

290 

Arnoult  Freres         .          .          _          .  _ 

215 

215 

3,194 

3,425 

JSL  Bernard. 

RIGHT  SIDE. 

Pierre  Hoa   -          -          -          -  - 

306 

306 

Casimir  Lacoste       -          >          -          .  _ 

355 

355 

J.  B.  Lapretre          _          .          .          .  . 

330 

345 

Dussuau  Delacroix   -          -          -          -  . 

218 

218 

Caliste  Villere          -          .          -          .  . 

342 

405 

1,551 

1 ,629 

LEFT  SIDE. 

Gabriel  villere         -  - 

372 

352 

O.  Oniapella  ------ 

262 

290 

J.  Hewett 

116 

126 

Mrs.  A.  Phillippon  - 

202 

202 

L.  D.  Beauregard     -          -          -          -     ^  . 

136 

136 

M.  (fc  A.  Ducross 

215 

240 

B.  Poydras  ------ 

786 

786 

Marine  and  Fagot,  I'erre  au  BoBuf  - 

65 

65 

Laurent  Millaudon  ;  - 

232 

232 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


v: 

cs 

Names  of  planters  and  parishes. 

3l  hog.s 

f  1,000 

ActuJ 

o 

*S^^.  Btriiard  (left  side) — Continued, 

Estate  of  Jorda        .          ^          »          -  . 

305 

335 

Bienvenu  Brothers   -          =          -          .  - 

285 

295 

Estate  of  Jorda  - 

298 

325 

Jacques  Toutant      _          »          _          .  . 

400 

400 

Pierre  Reaud           -          -          -          ,  . 

142 

142 

Mrs.  ijr.  uiivier        -          _          -          -  _ 

415 

435 

Mrs.  A.  Regio          .          „          „          .  - 

565 

565 

Proctor  Brothers,      -          -       .  - 

570 

570 

A.  Michoud,  Chef  Menteur  •= 

24 

24 

5,390 

5,520 

Plaquemines, 

RIGHT  SIDE 

Jules  Villere            »          ,          -          .  . 

315 

354 

P"'elix  Villere            .          „          _          ,  . 

226 

250 

A,  &-  J.  Denistoun  6c  Co.     ,          -          -  - 

515 

540 

A.  Gordon 

383 

383 

Estate  David  Urquhart        „          .          -  - 

390 

410 

Anatole  Yillere         .          „          -          .  - 

387 

426 

Estate  M.  Regio       .          »          -          -  - 

385 

385 

Rapp  et  Deblanc 

222 

244 

Bernard  Marignv      -          -          >          -  - 

385 

455 

B.  Bahie       -  '  - 

102 

112 

P.  J.  Fletas  ....... 

168 

172 

Bahie      -          ~          -          »          -      *  - 

222 

245 

W.  Erskins 

312 

340 

A.  Dunford 

304 

3(14 

Samuel  Packwood    =          .          »          -  - 

836 

1,000 

R.  Montgomery  &  Co..         -          -          -  - 

500 

550 

Maunsel  White 

610 

690 

K.  Wilkinson          .         _          .          -  . 

308 

340 

J.  B.  Wilkinson 

525 

575 

George  Johnson       -          .          -          .  - 

530 

530 

Isaac  Osgood           »          -          -          .  . 

658 

726 

8,283 

9,031 

889 
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Plaquemines — Continued. 


LEFT  SIDE. 


Win.  H.  Morgan 
J.  A.  Morgan" 
Artiaud  Lanaux 
A.  l^esseps  - 
Joseph  Saul  - 
M.  Ribas 
F.  Delery  - 
Charles  Regio 
B  afford  &  Gordon 
Lizardi  Brothers 
A.  Lesseps 
P.  C.  Wederstrand 
Estate  J.  H.  Cornin 
Brulard  Brothers 
Golonati  &  Adams 


Assumption. 


BAYOU  LAFOURCHE — RIGHT  SIDE. 


Joseph  Gravois 

Simon  Leblanc 

J.  Siraonot 

Carville  Yerret 

St.  JuHen  Tournillon 

Dr.  Jos.  Martin 

J.  B.  Landry 

B.  J.  Devenport 

Henry  Landry 

HippoHte  Landry,  Bruslee 

Hebert  Brothers,  do 

Molere  Loguet,  do 

Andr6  Leblanc,  do 

Alexis  Blanchard,  do 

Col.  A.  Pugh 


ca 

"5 

3 

o 

< 

6 

^; 

625 

685 

635 

695 

441 

476 

500 

550 

584 

610 

336 

350 

215 

228 

222 

240 

448 

448 

l,Uo5 

800 

880 

286 

310 

179 

200 

158 

170 

152 

165 

6,478 

7,092 

41 

41 

52 

52 

119 

119 

94 

94 

399 

476 

540 

560 

250 

240 

350 

350 

143 

155 

36 

36 

42 

42 

41 

41 

.82 

82 

82 

90 

707 

780 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


Names 

of  planters  and  parishes. 

Actual  hogsheads. 

i 

"o 
d 

Assumphon  (  Bayou  Lafourche  J— Continued. 

E.  &  E.  Commeau 
Wm.  H.  Sparks 
E.  E.  Kitridge 
P.  Landreaux 
Philip  &  Rhea 
P.  L.  Cox  - 
Jos.  Gautreau 
J.  L.  Labadie 
August  Tete 
Some  8  to  12  new  pi 

anters  in  the  next  2  years. 

128 
460 
580 
432 
346 
483 
46 
96 
430 

128 
540 
695 
480 
330 
525 
46 
'  120 
450 

CANAL 

AND  BELLE  RIVIERE. 

Bissley  &  Barrow     -          .          -          -  - 
Florentin  Michel  &  Co.  - 

Hippolite  Porche      -         .          _          -  . 
A.  Rousseau  &  Co. 

Hue  (fc  Berthwick  ----- 
Green  &  Roberts,  Bayou  Boeuf       -  - 

228 
58 
16 
35 
26 
16 

250 
63 
16 
40 
28 
17 

Robert  Love,               do              .          -  - 
B,E.  Penisson,            do             .         ,  - 
Daniel  Morrisson         do             -          .  =. 
Louis  Bourgeois  &  Co.,  do             -  - 
George  Shewing  &  Co., do 

18 
78 

214 
28 

149 

20 
85 

235 
30 

165 

6,845 

7,421 

LEFT  SIDE. 

F.  M.  Leveque         .          -          .          -  - 
Comte  de  Gaalon  ----- 
Gravier  Plaisance,  Bruslee    -          .          -  - 
Miles  Taylor           -          -          -  - 
Manuel  Fernandez  -          -          -          -  - 
J.  B.  Yinsou           -          -         -          -  - 
A.  A.  Truxillo  &  Co, 
Antonio  Vela 

Francois  Bougere    -          -          -  - 

J.  B.Guillot            .         „          .         »  , 

337 
327 

36 
206 
2]0 

91 
265 
263 

50 

72 

375 
410 
36 

210 
100 

250 
263 
50 
72 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


-t3 

cd 
a; 

Names  of  planters  and  parishes. 

,1  hogsl 

f  1 ,000 

A.cLuJi 

o 

AssuTYivtioti  {left  side )  Continued. 

Louis  Guillot          -          -          >          _  - 

DO 

66 

Giistave  Jumonville  - 

QQ 
OO 

97 

A.  W.  Pichot  &  Co  - 

7d 

85 

Sparks  Brothers  - 

/y 

79 

Templet  Brothers     -          -          -          ,  . 

66 

66 

J.  B.  Guillot  (fe  Co.  - 

135 

135 

Estate  F.  Bourg       -          -          -          .  „ 

100 

100 

Dr.  Monnot  ------ 

102 

114 

Ths.  Pugh   -          -          ~          -  - 

756 

835 

Mrs.  J.  Lallande       -          -          -          -  » 

154 

165 

-tiState  of  D.  Boatner           -         -          .  . 

276 

300 

W.  W.  Pugh           -          -  ••  - 

356 

ooo 

Etienne  Landry  - 

222 

Mrs.  Barrillot           -          -          -          .  - 

170 

R.  C.  Martin           -          .          .  . 

olo 

345 

Estate      Girod,  Dr.  J.  Martin 

210 

Amedee  Tete          .          -          .          .  . 

142 

4  or  6  new  planters  in  the  next  2  years. 

5,457 

Lafourche  Interior, 

N.  Haydel 

65 

65 

E.  D.  White,  (45  burnt^       -         -         .  . 

1  1  o 

1  1  o 

lio 

Jean  W6bre  ------ 

173 

185 

M.  Bernard  ------ 

70 

75 

Allen  &  Robertson  - 

465 

515 

Bishop  Polk 

775 

850 

Pugh  <fe  Dardenne   -          -          -          -  - 

342 

370 

J.  t>.  oernard  wc-  oon           -          -          -  _ 

144 

150 

G.  S.  Guyon           .          -          .          .  . 

361 

390 

P.  M.  Lapice           -          ,          ,          -  - 

414 

414 

Michel  Bourgeois     -          -          -         -  - 

66 

66 

Edouard  Bergeron    -          -          -  - 

46 

46 

3,033 

3,244 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


Lafourche  Interior — Continued. 

LEFT  SIDE, 

Aillot  6c  Troxclair  - 

J.  P.  Boudreau  &  Co. 

Baptiste  Blaise  <fc  Co. 

Leonard  &  Perilloux 

F.  Haymel  Laseigne 

J.  J.  Rousseau 

J.  B.  Moreau  &  Co.  - 

James  Bellew  (fe  Co. 

Henry  Ledey  -  -  - 

B.  Cross,  Brulee 

J.  B.  Callouett,  do 

Ths.  Bibb,  C.  -  -  - 

Wm.  N.  Fields 

Ths.  Bibb,  J.  -  .  = 

A.  Collins  .... 
Mrs.  Gaudet  et  Toups 
J.  Tuker  do  Co.  - 
J.  C.  Williams 
Maturin  Pitre 
Ths.  Bibb,  W.- 
Mrs. C.  Aubert        -    .      -  ■ 
Wabishpack  &  Co.   »    '  . 
Mrs.  E.  Champagne  . 
Mrs.  Charles  Falgout 
Bouche  Guesnow  et  Lepine  - 
Leonce  Falgout  et  Gaudet  - 
R.  R.  Barrow 
Aubert  Brothers 
Evariste  Lepine 
Pierre  Lefebvre 
Estate  A.  Robertson  &  Co.  - 
Mrs.  Otard  &  Birdsal 
Jacques  False 

Derbigny  6&  Lebreton  (Back) 
Col.  A  Pugh 
Mrs.  Mathews 


155 

i55 

109 

109 

164 

1d4 

143 

t  AO 

14o 

117 

lUo 

luo 

Jf  T 

557 

'  557 

184 

1  OA 

lo4 

160 

loU 

316 

335 

102 

1  net 

358 

170 

170 

928 

ljUlU 

471 

5UU 

156 

156 

730 

(Id 

138 

145 

108 

118 

428 

468 

275 

275 

91 

91 

86 

86 

52 

52 

42 

42 

153 

153 

625 

650 

335 

340 

101 

110 

798 

860 

760 

800 

103 

103 

154 

154 

500 

50i 

556 

610 

895 

935 

893 
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Names  of  planters  and  parishes. 


Lafourche  Interior — Continued. 

Honore  Carlin 

Terrebonne. 

Pierce  Butler  - 
Mrs.  L.  Tanner 
H.  M.  Thibodeaux  - 
Mrs.  H.  S.  Thibodeaux 
Leufroy  Barras        -  -  -  , 

Evariste  Porche       .  -  - 

R.  G.  Ellis    ...  - 
R.  G.  Ellis    -         "    •  - 
F.  L.  Meads  -  .  -  - 

Thibodeaux  &  Beatty 
W.  D.  Douning 
S.  C.  Lawless  - 
L.  Clifton     -  .  -  . 

Tobias  Gibson  - 
Noah  Hampton 
R.  R.  Barrow 
Dr.  Danks  - 
Shields  <fc  Temple  - 
Mrs.  E.  Fanguy 
Estate  H.  M.  Bellanger 
Mrs.  Dr.  Pierce 

Bissland  &  Watson  -         -  - 
Jean  Bourg  - 

McDonald  (fe  Barrow,  Bayou  Black  - 
Js.  J.  Hanna  - 
Wm.  A.  Shafer 
Wright  &  Barrow  - 
Minor  &  Winder  - 
Bond  &  Barrow       _  -  - 

Knight  &  Brillant  - 
Conley  <fc  Kitridge  - 
Hatch  (fe  Grinnage  - 
Boutloup  &  Clifton  - 


i 

si 

if] 

Of) 

o 

o 
o 

-C 

< 

6 

46 

46 

11,172 

11,634 

415 

470 

T08 

770 

256 

290 

608 

620 

384 

384 

145 

145 

354 

400 

528 

585 

185 

195 

500 

600 

218 

245 

286 

310 

336 

360 

500 

500 

43 

43 

306 

345 

62 

70 

234 

270 

12 

12 

66 

72 

126 

140 

625 

645 

38 

40 

355 

410 

505 

530 

245 

260 

34 

38 

579 

630 

445 

475 

41 

43 

268 

315 

76 

80 

61 

64 
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STATEMENT— Continued, 


Names  of  planters  and  parishes. 


Terrebonne — Continued. 

C.  C.  Wallis 

Jeremiah  Mumson  - 

Knight  &  Baker      -         .  - 

James  Carll  - 

James  Cage,  Grand  Caillou  - 

Barrow  &  Baker 

Ths.  Butler  -  -  - 

Capt.  Q,uittman 

John  Pelton  - 


^S^^  Mary. 

ATTAKAPAS — ABOVE  FRANKLIN. 

John  C.  Marsh,  Island 

Hayes  &  Rose,  Petite  Anse  - 

Dr.  Peebles  &  Co.,  Prairie  - 

J.  W.  Wilkins  &  Co. 

Charles  Deblanc,       Bayou  Teche  - 

Major  C.  Olivier,  do 

F.  O.  Darby,  do 

Ths.  H.  Thompson,  do 

Olivier  &  Richardson,  do 

Nicholas  Loisel,  do 

R.  McCarty,  do 

F.  D.  Richardson,  do 

Mrs.  Leblanc,  do 

L.  &  E.  Provost,  do 

Philemon  Provost  do 

Godfrey  Provost  do 

H.  Sinnetiere  et  L.  Verret,  do 

Ursin  Provost  6c  Co.,  do 

Estate  D.  Weeks,  Island 

Daniel  Rowls,  Prairie 

Leufroy  Bonvillain,      do  - 

Octave  Delahoussaye,   do  - 

Dr.  Killgore,  do  - 


895 
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Names  of  planters  and  parishes. 


*S^^  Mary — Continued. 


ATTAKAPAS — ABOVE  FRANKLIN. 


Charles  Grevenberg,  Bayou  Teche 

Theodore  Faye,  118  burnt,  do 
Martial  Sorrel, 


Charles  Pecot, 
G.  L.  Fuselier, 
Gregoire  Bodin, 
Simon  Bodin, 
Edouard  Sigur, 
Laurent  Sigur, 
J.  ife  iN.  Sigur, 
Mrs.  Dejan, 


do 
do 
do 


Prairie 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


J.  A.  <fc  A.  Frere,  84  burnt,  Bayou  Teche  - 

Mrs.  Armeling  <fc  Son,   *  do 

Bernard  et  Fuselier,  do 

Estate  John  Dehart,  do 

Henry  Foote,  do 

Fuselier  &  Co.,  do 

Mrs.  Fuselier  fils,  do 

Winthrop  S.  Harding,  do 

M.  R.  Freizier,  do 

Stephen  Duncan,  do 

Jas.  Porter,  do 

Heram  Henderson,  do 

Jas.  Campbell,  do 

Ursin  Perret,  do 

Mrs.  Tarkington,  do 

David  Bell,  do 

George  Elliot,  do 

Mrs.  W.  Sterling,  do 

Watson  McKerall,  do 
J.  B.  Murphy,  Prairie 
John  Parkinson,    do          -  -  - 

Estate  J.  E.  Bowles,  Teche,  below  Franklin 
Estate  M,  Bowles,  do 

do 
do 
do 


Theodule  Carlin, 
Euphrasie  Carlin, 
Honore  Carlin. 


745 

920 

134 

150 

786 

840 

91 

108 

373 

490 

68 

78 

46 

52 

134 

165 

32 

36 

166 

195 

66 

74 

455 

555 

93 

102 

109 

120 

134 

150 

132 

165 

212 

222 

189 

210 

65 

86 

103 

112 

232 

255 

333 

396 

99 

118 

48 

50 

102 

130 

32 

35 

16 

17 

29 

31 

96 

105 

69 

75 

106 

116 

66 

72 

55 

60 

51 

55 

55 

60 

69 

64 

73 

80 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


ATTAKAPAS — ABOVE  FRANKLIN. 


Col.  H.  M.  Bayliss,  Teche,  below  Franklin 


Bedell  <fc  Hayes, 
John  Moore  &  Co., 
xidelard  D6maret, 
Martin  Deinaret, 
Dr.  Harris, 
H.  Crawford, 
Ulger  Seinnett, 
Mrs.  C.  Ferguson, 
Mrs.  Rogers, 
Mrs.  Necklison, 
J.  E.  Lacy, 
Desire  Cariin, 
Adelard  Cariin, 
Placide  Cariin, 
Mrs,  Hiiggins, 
David  Berwick, 
John  Merriman, 
Mrs.  E  Kemper, 
Leon  Verdun, 
John  J.  Garrett, 
Wm.  S.  Gordy, 

C.  M.  Vinson, 
John  Rice, 
Ben.  Hudson, 
Nathan  Berwick, 
Grimble  &  Callahan, 
Michael  Gordy, 
Allen  &  Garrett, 
Win.  Sharp, 

Wm.  Pumphrey, 
Romeo  Verdun, 
George  Sennett, 
Francis  Dancy, 

D.  P.  Sparks, 
Joshua  Baker, 

W.  J.  Palfrey  &  Co.. 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

Bayou  Salee 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

Bayou  Teche 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


56 
107  i 
80  ! 
29  '\ 
66 
116 
46 
35  1 
40  ; 
76 
19 
37 
90 
128 
45 
72 
96 
55  ! 
20 
18 
100 
28 
122 
220 
253 
121 
162 
131 
27 
85 
126 
67 
72 
252 
202 
303 
152 
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Names  of  planters  and  parishes. 


St.  ik/arj/— Continued. 

A-rrAKAPAS — BELOW  FRANKLIN. 

P.  C.  Bethell,  Bayou  Teche  - 
John  Smith,  do 
O.  (fc  N.  Cortjey,  do 
Estate  N.  Gerbeau,  do 
C.  M.  Charpentier,  do 
Mathew  Rogers,  do 
J.  W.  Bowles,  do 
Richard  Linch,  Atchafalaya  - 
W.  J.  Nash,  do 
J.  M.  Muggah,  do- 
Estate  Muggah,  do 
A.  M.  Stanley,  do 
M.  Hartman,  do 
David  Robbins,  do 
George  Haydel,  do 
Mrs.  Th^riot,  do 
Louis  Daigle,  do 
Antoine  Comont,  do  - 
H.  M.  Carroll,  .  do 
J.  M.  Bateman,  do 
Anthony  Hartraan,  *  do 
Jacob  Hartman,  do 
Valsin  Ranthrop,  do 
Mrs.  Cochrane,  do 
H.  Knight  (fc  Son,  do 
Joseph  Knight,  do 
Henry  Bradley,  Grand  Lake 
Mrs.  Renthrop,  Berwick's  Bay  - 
Dr.  Bras  hear,  (80  burnt,)  do 
Joseph  Berwick,  do 
R.  B.  Brashear,  do 
Dr.  Tarleton,  Belle  Isle 
J.  G.  Sanders,  Bayou  Boeuf^  - 
C.  G.  &  A.  Bryant,  do 
J.  N.  Wafford,  do 
Estate  of  Collins,  do 
Wm.  Rochelle,  d« 
57 


214 

254 

208 

236 

210 

268 

126 

145 

109 

128 

111 

120 

121 

135 

124 

138 

115 

128 

50 

53 

45 

47 

46 

44 

40 

43 

81 

90 

272 

288 

35 

34 

22 

24 

52 

65 

51 

56 

86 

90 

30 

30 

30 

30 

78 

78 

92 

102 

145 

158 

27 

30 

132 

160 

292 

350 

95 

115 

97 

118 

332 

370 

121 

135 

56 

64 

106 

115 

142 

150 

32 

32 

122 

12i 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


Names  of  planrers  and.  parish€,?. 


St.  Mary — Continued. 

ATTAKAPAS  —  BELOW  FRANKLIN- 

A.  Stansberry  &  Co.,  Bayou  Boeuf  - 
A.  &  H.  Wallace,  do 
E.  Stansberry,  do 
Auguste  Landry,  do 
Gautreau  <fc  Aucoin.  do 
Burris  &  Campbell,  do 
J.  G.  Willson,  Bayou  Teche  - 

J  M.  Foote,  do 
Theodore  Dumesnil,  Prairie 
Henr}^  P6na,  jr.,  do 
James  Smith,  Cote  Blanche 
Percy  Bray,  Bayou  Boeuf  - 

Levy  Leblanc,  do 


SL  Martin. 

ATTAKAPAS,. 


John  F.  Miller 
Dr.  J.  L.  Smith 
Eosemond  Broussard,  Prairie 
David  Hayes      .  do 
Eloy  Derouan  do 
Duplessis  &  Metayer,  Bayou  Teche 
Maximilien  Decuir  <fc  Sons,  do 
Armand  Broussard,  do 
Jonas  F.  Marsh,  do 
Mrs.  E.  Broussard  &  Co.,  do 
Joseph  Gonsoulin,  do 
Aurelien  Dugast,  do 
Joseph  Lauro,  do 
Camille  Broussard^  do 
Neuville  D6:louet,  do 
Drausin  Broussard^  dio 
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Names  of  planters  and  parisheK. 

& 
O 

'  1,000 : 

Actua 

No.  of 

1 

St.  Martin— 

-Continued. 

ATTAKAPAS. 

Mrs.  Dubuclet,           Bayou  Teche 

295 

365 

Despanet  D^blanc, 

do                 -  - 

83 

95 

Marin  LenDrmand, 

do        -         .  - 

333 

396 

Ursin  Lenormaad, 

do        -         -  - 

132 

145 

Joseph  Landry, 

do       -         -  . 

83 

102 

F.  I).  Chretien, 

do       .         -  - 

192 

245 

A.  Declouet, 

do       -         -  - 

400 

Estatf  of  John  Palfrey, 

do 

173 

195 

Dr.  Thomas, 

do       -         -  - 

WW 

Devalcour,  Landry  &  Co., 

do 

86 

90 

Charles  Durand, 

do       -  - 

205 

235 

E  &  D.  Dugast, 

do 

112 

125 

Terence  Bienvenu, 

do       -         -  - 

A(\ 
4U 

to 

Valery  Martin, 

do       -         -  - 

45 

50 

Norbert  Leblanc, 

do       ^         -  - 

51 

55 

Charles  Lastrape, 

do       .         -  - 

178 

205 

John  Beffnot, 

do       -         -  . 

20 

20 

John  Micheltre,  Bayou  Pigeon 

22 

25 

Godefroy  Carlin,  Bayou  Chene       -          .  - 

40 

40 

Ursin  Carlin,  do 

38 

38 

4,419 

5,031 

LMfafette, 

ATTAKAPAS. 

Andre  Martin 

164 

180 

Jean  Bernard  &  Brother 

80 

88 

Valery  Veillon 

90 

100 

H.  Broussard 

38 

40 

408 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


Names  of  planters  and  parishes. 


Vermillion. 


ATTAKAPAS. 


Arveillon  Broussard  - 
Robert  Cade 
Sal.  R.  Rice 
Notly  Young 
McCaskell  <fc  Demaret 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Brashear 
Ths.  Caldwell 
—  Campbell 
John  Shaw 
Lloyd  Willcoxson  - 
J.  B.  Theall 
Stansbury  <fc  Stevens 
Robert  Perry 


Si.  Landry. 

OPELOUSAS. 


S.  W.  Wickoff 
Ths.  Quirck 
Captain  E.  Litteli 
Wm.  F.  Hardy 
N.  &  W.  Offutt 
B.  R.  Rogers 
John  Hudson 
Robert  Barry 


29 

3^ 

202 

133 

52 

5T 

88 

46 

54 

52 

58 

30 

f  30^ 

10 

10 

80 

80 

56 

5S 

46 

50 

38 

4@- 

862 

934. 

500 

550 

132 

145 

106 

115 

18T 

210 

106 

125/ 

84 

90^ 

44 

44 

20 

2^ 

1,179 

1,301^ 
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RECAPITULATION. 


states  in 
sh. 

power. 

S-i 
0) 

o 

PL, 

hhds.  by 
e. 

rO 

<u 

a 

(U 
M 

c 

11 

Names  of  parishes. 

Si 

o 

C 

o 

o 

d 

6 

d 

^^inte  Coupee 

5 

5 

- 

888 

883 

West  Baton  Rouge  - 
East  Baton  Rouge 

19 

14 

5 

4,247 

4,811 

18 

14 

4 

4,474 

5,026 

Iberville        -          -  *  - 

69 

47 

22 

16,463 

17,979 

Ascension 

48 

31 

17 

19,223 

20,296 

St  James 

67 

44 

23 

21,519 

22,699 

Si,  John  the  Baptist  - 

55 

26 

29 

13,575 

13,820 

St.  Charles 

37 

32 

5 

12,532 

12,878 

Jefferson 

24 

23 

1 

11,218 

11,757 

St.  Bernard 

23 

18 

5 

6,941 

7,149 

Plaquemines  - 

36 

32 

4 

14,761 

16,123 

Assumption,  Bayou  Lafourche 

62 

24 

38 

11,990 

12,878 

Lafourche  Interior,  do 

49 

26 

14,/CUO 

14,878 

Terrebonne,  do 

42 

32 

10 

12,661 

13,801 

St.  Mary,  Attakapas 

147 

31 

116 

18,795 

21,261 

iSt  Marfin  do 

36 

9 

27 

4,419 

5  031 

Lafayette,  do 

4 

4 

372 

408 

Termillion,  do 

13 

13 

862 

934 

St  Landry,  Opelousas 

8 

3 

5 

1,179 

1,301 

Divers  small  parcels  made  in 

different  sugar  houses 

- 

1,000 

1,000 

Total 

762 

408 

354 

191,324 

204,913 

Note. — It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  cistern  bottoms  resulting  from  this 
crop  have  not  been  re-boiled  by  the  planters  as  heretofore  has  been  the 
case  ;  they  have  been  bought  up  by  the  refiners  at  higher  rates  than  the 
J  planters  could  realize  by  working  them  over.  This  item  is  estimated  to 
■  be  equivalent  to  5  per  cent,  addition  to  the  number  of  hogsheads  of  sugar^ 
and  would  swell  the  crop  to  full  200,000  hogsheads. 

A  large  quantity  of  cane  has  been  sold  in  the  field  to  make  plant  for 
new  plantations ;  a  considerable  quantity  was  lost  by  overflow  in  the 
summer,  and  some  for  want  of  fuel  to  work  it. 

There  has  not  been  the  usual  quantity  Of  molasses  made  in  proportion 
to  that  of  sugar,  owing  probably  to  the  cane  having  acquired  a  higher  de- 
gree of  maturity  ;  and  it  is  supposed  the  average  yield  has  not  exceeded 
45  gallons  per  1,000  lbs.  of  sugar,  or,  in  round  numbers,  about  9,000,000 
gallons. 

It  will  be  observed,  from  the  foregoing  statement,  tliat  there  are  in  ope- 
ration in  this  State  762  sugar  mills,  of  which  408  are  worked  by  steam 
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engines,  and  364  by  horse  power ;  the  nur^iber  of  planters  about  900 
some  of  the  smaller  estates  joining  their  neighbors  in  one  sugar  house. 

There  will  be  a  large  increase  of  sugar  plantations  in  this  State  within 
the  next  two  years.  Preparations  are  making  for  full  60  or  70^  the  low 
prices  of  cotton  having  induced  many  growers  of  this  staple  in  the  par- 
ishes of  Pointe  Coupee,  West  Baton  Rouge,  Iberville,  St.  Landry,  Ope- 
lousas,  &C.J  to  turn  their  attention  to  sugar. 


New  Orleans,  April  21, 1845. 


When  1  published  the  preceding  statement  of  the  crop  of  sugar  in 
Louisiana  for  the  year  1844-'45, 1  had  only  in  view  the  one  object  of  ob- 
taining the  correct  details  of  the  crop,  in  which  I  succeeded  to  my  entire 
satisfaction;  but  I  gave  little  or  no  attention  to  other  points  connected  with 
the  actual  condition  and  future  prospects  of  the  culture  of  cane.  It  was 
not  until  I  was  making  up  for  publication  the  details  I  had  connected  as 
to  the  crop,  that  it  occurred  to  me  to  make  any  remarks  on  the  two  points 
of  the  number  of  proprietors  of  the  existing  plantations,  and  the  probable 
number  of  new  ones  then  just  opened,  or  opening ;  both  of  which  I  was, 
under  the  circumsiances  of  the  case,  compelled  to  do  by  a  rough  and 
vague  estimate,  principally  founded  on  information  received  from  others. 

Since  then,  however,  I  have  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  both 
these  points ;  and  having  found  by  my  particular  investigation  that  my  pre- 
vious estimates  were  very  erroneous,!  deem  it  a  duty  to  correct  the  errors, 
particularly  as  my  publication, has  been  extensively  referred  to  and  quoted 
as  authority  through  the  Union.  For  the  then  existing  762  plantations,  I 
estimated  there  were  900  proprietors  :  instead  of  900,  however,  I  find  there 
were  1,200  on  the  old  plantations,  being  distinct  families,  or  heads  of  fami- 
lies, who  are  the  owners  of  these  estates,  and  principally  depending  on 
them — this  entirely  exclusive  of  overseers,  sugar-makers,  engineers,  car- 
penters, coopers,  blacksmiths,  &c.,  as  well  as  all  other  families  who  are 
connected  with  the  culture  of  cane  in  this  State. 

My  error  was  still  greater  in  my  estimate  as  to  the  new  plantations.  I 
have  as  yet  completed  this  investigation  only  for  the  following  seventeen 
parishes,  for  which  I  give  the  details,  viz  : 


P.  A.  CHAMPOMIER. 


Old  mills. 


New  mills.  Total  mills  N( 


lO.  plan'e;  .?> 


Pointe  Coupee  -  -  5 

West  Baton  Rouge  -  -  19 

East  Baton  Rouge  -  -  18 

Iberville         -  -  -  69 

Ascension       -  -  -  48 

St.  James        -  -  -  67 

St.  John  the  Baptist  -  -  55 

St.  Charles      -  -  -  37 

Jefferson         -  -  -  24 

Orleans  and  St.  Bernard  - .  23 

Plaquemines   -  -  -  36 

Bayou  Lafourche — Assumption  62 

Lafourche  Interior  -  -  49 


32  37 

31  50 

17  35 

41  110 

J  5  63 

9  76 

6  61 
4  41 
4  28 
2  25 

7  43 
72  134 
39  88 


41 
69 
52 
169 
98 
185 
143 
88 
48 
42 
70 
206 
159 
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Terrebonne 

-  42 

26 

68 

87 

AttakapaK,  St.  Mary 

1  /IT 

17o 

OUT 

St  Martin 

-  36 

31 

67 

106 

737 

367 

1104 

1850 

The  statement  may  be  relied  on  as  correct,  for  not  only  has  it  been 
made  out  with  care  and  punctual  personal  investigation,  but  1  have  also 
recorded,  and  in  ray  possession,  the  name  of  every  proprietor  of  each  of  the 
above  1,104  old  and  new  sugar  plantations  in  each  of  the  above  parishes 
respectively. 

It  thus  appears  that  in  these  17  parishes  there  are  367  cotton  planta- 
tions which  have  been  changed  into  sugar  estates.  But  even  this  does 
not  show  the  full  nfimber,  as  many  other  small  cotton  growers  have  also 
abandoned  that  culture  for  sugar  ;  bat  not  having  the  means  to  erect  sugar 
works  themselves,  all  grind  their  cane  at  the  mills  of  their  immediate 
neighbors,  and  these  small  estates  are  not  reckoned  among  the  367  new- 
plantations. 

In  the  three  other  parishes,  Vermillion,  Lafayette,  and  St.  Landry, 
where  there  were  25  old  plantations,  I  have  not  investigated  the  number 
of  new  ones,  but,  from  the  information  1  have  obtained,  there  must  be  25 
to  30,  or  even  more. 

.  In  the  parishes  of  Rapides,  Avoyelles,  Calcassieu,  Catahoula,  and  Con- 
cordia, arrangements  were  being  made  for  more  than  200  new  sugar  plan- 
tations, but  the  most  part  of  them  have  been  suspended,  and  cotton  will 
be  mostly  cultivated  on  them  for  another  season,  until  the  action  of  Con- 
gress respecting  the  tariff  is  ascertained.  Still  there  are,  however,  70  to 
80  that  are  actually  opened  and  going  into  operation  in  those  five  parishes, 
and  all  those  who  suspended  the  change  of  their  culture  are  fully  pro- 
vided already,  even  at  great  cost,  Avith  seed  cane  for  planting. 

Of  the  above-named  new  plantations,  but  a  certain  number  will  produce 
more  cane  than  they  will  respectively  require  for  replanting  this  season, 
and  add  but  a  little  to  the  present  crop.  But  a  very  large  number  will  be 
in  full  operation  for  the  next  crop  of  1846-'47,  and  all  of  them  for  the  crop 
of  1847-'48. 

Seventy-two  engines  for  sugar  mills  have  been  introduced  in  the  State 
this  year,  coming  from  the  manufactories  of  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Louis- 
ville, New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Richmond:  some  very  costly  ones 
from  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

There  will  not  be  less  than  130  put  up  this  next  season — by  Pittsburg, 
35  ;  Cincinnati,  72 ;  Louisville,  10  ;  New  York,  10  ;  Richmond,  1  know  of 
none  ;  New  Orleans,  15. 

P.  A.  CHAMPOMIER. 

New  Orleans,  November  24,  1845. 


Frorfi  the  Planters'  Banner 

THE  SUGAR  MARKET. 


The  1st  of  September  beinor  the  commencement  of  a  new  commercial 
year,  the  New  Orleaas  Price  Current,  in  accordance  with  custom,  takes  a 
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jetrospect  of  the  most  important  business  operations  of  the  New  Orleans 
Market  during  the  season  which  has  just  terminated,  and  offers  some  re- 
marks upon  the  prospects  of  the  opening  year.  We  give  the  remarks  on 
the  sugar  market,  which  must  prove  highly  interesting  to  our  planters: 

"  In  our  annual  report  of  first  September  last  we  stated,  in  reference  to  the 
then  growing  crop,  that  up  to  that  period  the  prospect  was  of  the  most  flat- 
tering character  for  its  early  maturity  and  unusual  abundance,  and  we  have 
BOW  to  remark  that  the  result  has  well  maintained  our  expectations,  as  a 
continuance  of  highly  favorable  weather  throughout  the  season  enabled 
our  planters  to  make  the  largest  and  best  crop  ever  produced  in  Louisiana. 
In  regard  to  the  amount  of  production,  we  have  already  given  it  in  a  former 
Bumber,  and  again  avail  ourselves  of  the  published  statement  of  Mr.  P.  A. 
Champomier,  who  gives  the  product  of  each  plantation  visited,  and  the  re- 
suit  is  191.324  hogsheads,  which  Mr.  C.  estimates  to  be  equal  to  204913,000 
pounds.  Besides  this,  Mr.  C.  states  in  a  note  that  '  the  cistern  bottoms  re- 
sulting from  this  crop  have  not  been  generally  re  boiled  by  the  planters,  as 
heretofore  has  been  the  case.  They  have  been  bought  up  by  the  refiners 
at  higher  rates  than  the  planters  could  realize  by  working  them  over.  This 
item  is  estimated  to  be  equivalent  to  5  per  cent,  addition  to  the  number  of 
hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  would  swell  the  crop  to  full  200.000  hogsheads  ;'  so, 
according  to  this  best  available  authority,  we  place  the  crop  of  1844  at 
200,000  hogsheads — equal,  m  round  numbers,  to  about  215;000,000  pounds, 
and  exceeding  the  crop  of  1842  (previously  the  largest)  by  60.000  hogs- 
heads. The  first  arrival  of  the  new  crop  was  on  the  3d  October,  establish- 
ing the  early  maturity  of  the  cane,  the  first  receipts  of  the  previous  year 
having  been  on  the  22d  October.  Some  few  small  sales  of  the  earliest  ar- 
rivals were  made  at  6  and  6^  cents,  but  prices  soon  gave  way  as  the  receipts 
increased,  and  by  the  latter  part  of  October  the  extreme  rates  were  4^  and 
5J  cents.  The  market  continued  generally  dull,  with  increasing  stocks 
and  declining  prices,  until  the  early  part  of  November,  when  the  demand 
opened  with  some  activity,  both  for  the  north  and  west,  at  an  extreme  range 
of  3^  and  5f  cents.  For  more  than  a  month  subsequent  to  this  period  the 
market  contmued  irregular,  though  generally  much  depressed  under  a 
large  accumulation  of  stock,  when  about  the  middle  of  December  an  active 
demand  again  sprung  up,  principally  for  shipment  to  the  north,  at  3  and  5| 
©ents.  A  period  of  dullness  again  ensued,  and  by  the  1st  January  prices 
were  down  to  21  and  5J  cents  extremes  on  the  levee,  the  market  continu- 
ing extremely  heavy  until  late  in  the  month,  when  some  speculative  move- 
ments at  the  north,  based  mainly  upon  the  very  large  deficiency  in  the  crop 
©f  Cuba,  (said  to  be  about  600,000  boxes,  or  considerably  more  than  the 
whole  crop  of  Louisiana,)  gave  a  renewed  and  more  active  impulse  to  the 
demand,  and  extensive  purchases  were  made,  principally  on  speculation 
and  for  shipment  to  the  north,  at  2|  and  5^  cents  on  the  levee.  At  this 
point,  also,  laro^e  operations  were  entered  into  on  plantation,  and  a  number 
©f  crops  were  disposed  of  at  prices  ranging  from  2f  and  4  cents,  the  pre- 
vailing rate  being  31  cents  for  fair  crops.  At  the  commencement  of  this 
demand  the  market,  as  regards  prices,  had  reached  about  the  lowest  point 
of  the  season,  and  here  began  the  upward  impulse,  which,  with  a  generally 
good  demand,  gradually  carried  prices  up  to  5^  and  7  cents  on  the  levee, 
and  5|-  and  6^  on  plantation,  a  point  which  they  reached  about  the  middle 
©f  April,  the  great  bulk  of  the  crop  having  passed  into  second  hands  some 
time  previous.    Here,  in  consequence  of  unfavorable  advices  from  the  north, 
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a  reaction  took  place,  and  the  market  remained  iii  a  very  dull  state,  with 
gradually  declining  prices,  until  the  latter  parr  of  May,  when  they  had  a^ain 
fallen  to  4J  and  6^ cents  on  the  levee,  and  5;^  and  6  on  plantation.  From 
this  period  excessive  dullness  prevailed  up  to  the  latter  part  of  July,  when 
improved  rates  at  the  north  directed  orders  to  this  market,  particularly  for 
the  ordinary  to  fair  qualities  ;  and  these,  acting  upon  a  reduced  stock,  again 
produced  a  reaction  in  prices,  which  have  since  materially  advanced,  the 
closing  rates  being  6  and  7^  cents  for  fair  to  strictly  prime,  the  common 
qualities  being  all  disposed  of;  and  the  whole  quantity  in  the  State  is  now 
estimated  not  to  exceed  2,500  hhds. 

"  The  crop,  as  above  stated,  wiih  a  stock  on  hand  1st  September  last  esti- 
mated at  2,000  hogsheads,  makes  a  supply  of  202,000  hogsheads,  the  dis- 
tribution of  whicfi  may  be  stated  as  follows:  Exports,  including  those  from 
Attakapas,  equal  to  107,000  hogsheads,  western  States  70,000,  domestic  con- 
sumption of  the  city  and  of  places  in  this  and  neighboring  States,  furnished 
in  small  parcels,  of  which  there  is  no  record,  12,500  ;  taken  for  refining  in 
the  city  and  State,  10,000  ;  stock  now  on  hand  in  the  State  2,500  ;  total. 
202,000  hogsheads.  This  statement  we  are  persuaded  approximates  to  cor- 
rectness, though  as  regards  all  the  items  except  the  first  we  are  lefc  entirely 
to  conjectural  estimates,  as  there  are  not,  nor  in  the  nature  of  the  trade  can 
there  be,  any  positive  data  for  the  quantity  taken  by  the  west  and  south.  It 
will  be  seen  that  of  the  amount  exported,  the  Atlantic  ports  have  taken 
101,000  hogsheads  against  30,000  hogsheads  last  season. 

"  In  regard  to  the  growin"g  crop,  we  understand  that  it  is  not  generally 
considered  as  far  forward  in  itw  progress  by  some  two  weeks  as  it  was  last 
year  at  the  same  period,  a  circumstance  which  may  prove  of  serious  detri- 
ment, though  we  are  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  state  that  from  pres. 
ent  appearances  the  promise  is  flattering  for  an  abundant  yield  ;  and  should 
the  weather  continue  of  as  favorable  a  character  as  it  was  last  season,  there 
seems  a  strong  probability  that,  v/hat  with  the  extension  of  cultivation  and 
the  improved  modes  of  culture  and  manufacture,  tlie  coming  crop  will  be 
the  largest  in  quantity  and  best  in  quality  of  any  yet  produced  in  Louisiana. 
With  all  this  flattering  promise,  however,  it  should  be  held  in  remembrance 
that  the  cane  culture  in  these  latitudes  is  very  precarious,  and  an  early  frost 
or  a  severe  hurricane  might  blight  the  present  encouraging  prospects  of  the 
planter  to  a  serious  extent.  As  an  evidence  of  the  remarkably  fluctuating 
character  of  the  production,  we  annex  a  statement  of  the  crops  for  a  series 
of  3/ears,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  crop  of  1834  was  100,000 
hogsheads,  the  succeeding  one,  that  of  1835,  fell  to  30,000  ;  and  further, 
that  the  last  crop  exceeds  the  one  immediately  preceding  it  by  100,000 
hogsheads : 

Crop  of  1844  -  -  -  -  200,000  hogsheads. 

1843  -  -  -  -  100,000 

1842  ....  140.000 

1841  ....  90,000 

1840  -  -  -  -  87,000 

1839  .  -  -  -  115,000 

1838  -  -  .  -  70.000 

1837  -  -  -  -  65,000 

1836  ....  70,000 

1835  -  -  »  -  30,000 
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Crop  of  1834  -         .  „  .  100,000  hogsheads. 

1833  -  -  -  .  75,(100 

1832  .        .        -        -  ro,ooo 

1829  -  -  -  -  48,000 

1828  ....  88,000 

As  regards  the  prospect  of  prices,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  as-^ 
certained  dtliciency  in  the  crop  of  Cuba  was  the  main  cause  of  the  recovery 
of  the  niarket  from  ^reat  depression  during  the  past  season  ;  and  as  the  ac- 
counts from  tliat  island  state  the  growing  crop  to  promise  the  usual  aver- 
age prod  i.iciion,  a  similar  favorable  influence  from  that  quarter  cannot  be 
expected  to  op;  rate  upon  the  coming  crop  of  Louisiana.  Nevertheless,  the 
extension  of  consumption  in  our  own  country,  and  the  opening  of  the  En- 
glish markets  at  a  reduced  duty,  will  be  likely  to  protect  this  important  sta- 
ple from  so  great  a  depression  as  would  otherwise  be  consequent  upon  a 
large  production/' 


New  Orleans,  March  1,  1845. 
Dear  Sir:  I  do  hereby  certify  that  the  annexed  statement  of  my  last 
crop  made  on  Myrtle  Grove  plantation,  and  which  it  is  your  intention  to 
have  printed  in  the  report  of  the  Patent  Office,  is  true  and  correct;  and  I 
do  further  say  that  your  apparatus  has  exceeded,  in  all  respects,  my  ex- 
pectations. I  have,  in  consequence,  contracted  for  another  apparatus  for 
another  plantation  of  mine,  and  with  which  I  intend  to  make  my  next 
crop  into  loaf  sugar. 

Yery  respectfully,  yours, 

T.  J.  PACKWOOD. 

Mr.  N.  RiLLiEux. 


N.  RILLIEUX'S  PATENTED  APPARATUS  AND  PROCESS. 
Myrtle  Grove  estate — Statement  of  the  sugar  crop,  1844-^45, 

The  total  crop  amounts  to  829  hogsheads,  to  wit:  128  hogsheads  ob- 
tained by  the  old  set  of  kettles,  and  701  hogsheads  by  the  new  apparatus. 

The  128  first  hogsheads  have  been  sold  here,  in  November  and  De- 
cember, 1844,  at  the  average  price  quoted  for  fair  sugar  during  the  same 
period  in  the  New  Orleans  price  current.  The  same  average  price  ought 
to  be  taken,  in  consequence,  for  the  following  months,  as  a  correct  expres- 
sion of  the  prices  which  the  owner  of  the  plantation  should  have  ob- 
tained for  his  sugar.  Would  he  have  made  his  entire  crop  by  the  set  of 
kettles,  and  without  using  the  new  apparatus?  Such  are  the  prices  adopted 
in  the  following  statements,  to  establish  a  fair  comparison  between  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  two  processes. 

The  701  hogsheads  by  the  apparatus  are  represented  by — 
177  hogsheads  sold  at  New  Orleans  in  November  and  December,  1844^,.  ^ 

and  January  and  February,  1845. 
202  shipped  for  different  places,  viz  : 

New  York,  10  hogsheads,  sold  at  6|  cents. 
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Boston,  10  hogsheads,  sold  at  6|  cents. 

Charleston,  50  hogsheads,  sold  at  7|  and  8  cents. 

Philadelphia,  117  hogsheads — no  report. 

Liverpool,  1.5  hogsheads,  do. 
322  hogsheads  yet  unsold. 

Two  per  cent,  has  been  reported  as  the  loss  in  the  weight  for  the  above 
shipments. 

The  monthly  sales  made  in  New  Orleans  of  128  hogsheads  from  the 
set  of  kettles,  and  of  177  hogsheads  from  the  apparatus,  are  as  follows : 
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The  proceeds  of  the  crop  from  370  acres  of  cane,  to  wit,  829  hogsheads 
of  sugar  and  361  barrels  ef  molasses,  as  follows : 


n3 

as 

a  V 

OS 

• 

W)-° 

o 

Pounc 

Galloi 

Price. 

Total. 

Set  of  kettles. 

Cents. 

87          Mouses         -  - 

128 
221 

142, 130 

8, 832 

4.19 
18 

$5, 964  04 
1, 589  76 

$7, 553  8© 

^Spparatus. 

(  Sugtir,  1st  quality 
283  acres  <  Sugar,  2d  quality 
(  Molasses 

561 
140 
262 

645, 150 
154, 000 

10, 500 

6 
5 
18 

38,709  00 
7, 700  00 
1, 890  00 

48,299  OC 

55, 85^  Se 

Note. — The  molasses  obtained  by  the  set  of  kettles  is  in  the  proportion  of  69  gallons  per  hogs- 
head of  sugar.  By  the  apparatus  this  proportion  is  i  educed  to  15  gallons.  The  price  quoted  at 
6  cents  for  1st  quality  (apparatus)  sugar,  is  below  the  general  average  of  the  prices  of  sales  of 
sugar,  (6.12  cents.) 


The  following  averages  have  been  obtained,  during  the  time  of  the  crop, 
from  the  same  quantity  of  cane  juice : 

By  the  set  of  kettles — sugar,  1,000  pounds  ;  cistern  bottoms,  80  pounds  ; 

molasses,  776  pounds. 
By  the  apparatus — sugar,  1st  quality,  1,000  pounds ;  sugar,  2d  quality,  230 

pounds  ;  molasses,  190  pounds. 

From  examination  of  the  above  average  productions  and  average 
prices,  it  must  be  answered  that  the  proceeds  of  the  whole  crop  of  1844,- 
'45,  taken  oif  in  the  two  ways,  should  have  been  as  follows: 

B]/  the  set  of  kettles. 


Hogsheads 
and  barrels. 

Pounds. 

Gallons. 

Price. 

Total. 

Sugar     -         -         -  - 

Cistern  bottoms  - 

Molasses-         _         .  - 

649 
50 
1,120 

721, 130 
57,  680 

44, 781 

Cents. 
4 

18 

|28, 845  0© 
1, 442  00 
8,060  00 

Crop — total  amount    -         =         -         -  - 
Balance 

38,347  OO 
21,794  00 

60,141  0©^ 
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By  the  apparatus. 


and  barrels. 

Pounds . 

Grsdlons. 

Price. 

Sugar,  1st  quality 
Sugar,  2d  quality 
Molassea          -         .  - 

697 
176 
328 

802, 061 
193,228 

13,095 

Cents, 
6 
5 
18 

$48, 123  00 
9, 661  00 
2,357  00 

Crop — total  amount  ----- 

60, 141  00 

In  the  above  account  the  economy  of  the  fuel  is  not  mentioned,  though 
it  is  an  important  item ;  for,  by  the  new  process,  there  is  a  saving  of  two- 
thirds.  The  apparatus  requires,  with  the  feeding  of  the  steam-engine,  one 
cord  of  wood  per  hogshead,  and  the  refuse  cane  is  more  than  sufficient. 

The  next  crop  at  Myrtle  Grove  shall  be  taken  off  in  white  sugar  in 
hogsheads,  and  another  apparatus  shall  work  also,  but  to  take  off  the 
crop  in  white  loaf  sugar  at  Bellachasse,  another  plantation,  of  which  T. 
J.  Packwood,  esq.,  is  joint  owner  with  T.  P,  Benjamin,  esq. 

New  Orleans,  March  1, 1845. 


SUGAR  CANE— ITS  CULTURE  IN  LOUISIANA, 

Mr.  L.  Tucker  :  The  plants  we  cut  and  matlay  in  beds  during  the 
autumn,  usually  in  October,  previous  to  the  sugar-making  season,  and  be- 
fore the  canes  are  injured  by  frosts.  Often  the  unripe  tops,  which  would 
otherwise  be  thrown  away,  are  winrowed  for  plants.  The  best  plant  cane 
we  usually  save  for  plants,  because  they  are  the  easiest  put  up  and  the 
quickest  planted  ;  for  time  and  saving  of  labor  are  money.  Besides,  by 
plantnig  the  whole  stalk,  it  grows  more  vigorously  than  the  tops,  especially 
in  a  dry  season. 

After  the  sugar-making  season  is  over,  which  usuaHy  is  about  the  first 
of  January,  we  prepare  our  land  designed  for  cane,  by  ploughing  and  har- 
rowing, breaking  it  from  four  to  eight  inches  deep;  the  stiffer  the  land  the 
deeper  the  ploughing  is  necessary  to  protect  it  from  drought.  Thus  pre- 
pared, the  ground  is  laid  off  in  rows,  with  a  two-horse  plough,  about  six 
feet  apart,  (some  plant  as  close  as  four  feet.)  In  these  furrows  a  double 
mould-board  plough,  with  one  horse,  is  run,  in  order  to  clear  the  furrows  of 
lumps  and  sods,  and  also  to  deepen  and  widen  the  furrows  ;  as  it  is  neces- 
sary to  put  the  plants  several  inches  below  the  surface,  otherwise  the  cane 
would  require  too  much  hilling,  especially  the  second  and  third  years. 

The  plants  are  now  taken  from  these  mats,  and  the  leaves  stripped  off, 
placed  in  carts,  carried  and  tipped  out  on  the  prepared  land,  and  laid 
lengthwise  in  the  furrows.  We  plant  three  canes  side-by-side,  or  triple  ;, 
some  say  one  and  a  half  is  sufficient.  The  closer  the  rows,  the  less  each 
would  require.  We  now  pass  along  with  a  cane  knife,  and  cut  the  cane 
in  pieces,  say  from  two  to  three  feet  in  length,  in  order  that  the  canes  may 
lie  more  level,  and  because  more  eyes  will  vegetate.    Being  thus  placed^ 
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they  are  covered  with  a  plough  to  the  depth  required,  from  one  to  three 
inches,  over  which  a  Hght  harrow  may  be  passed.  Many  prefer  to  cover  with 
the  hoe.  Soon  as  the  freezes  are  over  in  February,  the  cane  is  ploughed,^ 
running  the  bar  each  side  the  cane,  and  throwing  the  furrows  from 
it;  the  cane,  beginning  to  come  up,  is  scraped,  (so  called  ;)  if  covered  too 
deep,  the  earth  is  taken  oflf,  usually  with  a  hoe,  sometimes  with  a  harrow 
or  other  machine,  and  cleaned  from  grass  and  weeds.  In  a  few  weeks  it 
is  again  ploughed  and  hoed,  and  again,  when  necessary,  a  little  earth  put 
to  it  when  required. 

The  cane  by  April  or  May  has  come  up  thick  in  the  rows,  but  usually 
not  so  thick  but  that  the  stalks,  when  about  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  high, 
send  out  many  new  stools  or  shoots  from  the  bottom  of  the  stalk,  and,  if 
they  come  out  early,  grow  and  mature  equal  to  the  main  stalk.  It  is  usual 
to  give  it  three  or  four  workings,  and  in  the  last  to  hill  the  cane  three 
or  four  inches,  and  sufficiently  high  to  protect  the  lower  eyes  on  the  stalks 
from  freezing  in  the  winter.  Those  eyes  vegetate  next  season,  and  pro- 
duce nearly  equal  to  the  first  season  on  fresh  land,  and  so  again  the  third 
year,  and  often  longer.  Cane  is  injured  by  hilling  before  the  stools  are 
sufficiently  high,  and  should  receive  the  last  working  soon  after  it  is  about 
three  feet  high,  in  order  to  afford  more  time  for  ripening.  After  this  peri- 
od, say  in  June,  it  grows  very  rapidly  ;  the  joints  begin  to  appear,  and  the 
lower  joints  begin  to  ripen — to  sweeten;  and  by  the  middle  of  October 
usually  ripen  from  two  to  four  feet  from  the  bottom,  and  continue  to  ripen 
about  a  joint  (or  six  inches)  a  week,  till  they  are  cut  for  the  mill,  or  till 
the  freeze  comes  ;  or  till  they  are  cut  to  winrow,  in  order  to  secure  them 
from  an  anticipated  freeze.  About  the  middle  of  October  we  commence 
making  sugar.  Each  hand  takes  a  row  ;  first  cuts  the  tops  of  the  stalks 
off  just  below  the  green  leaves,  and  drops  them  on  the  ground  or  lays 
them  in  winrow,  if  designed  for  plants  ;  then,  with  the  knife,  (the  blade 
of  which  is  about  18  inches  in  length  and  two  inches  in  breadth,)  the  dry 
leaves  are  stripped  from  the  stalks,  and  the  cane  is  cut  close  to  the  ground  ; 
the  left  hand  at  the  same  time  has  hold  of  the  canes  thus  cut,  and  places 
them  in  small  heaps,  convenient  for  loading  into  carts,  drawn  by  horses, 
mules,  or  oxen-    Other  hands  load  the  cane,  and  it  is  hauled  to  the  mill. 

The  cane  fields  are  all  ditched,  usually  every  acre  in  width,  with  cross 
ditches  about  every  five  acres.  No  water  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  sur- 
face. The  cultivation  is  as  simple  as  that  of  broom  corn,  and  the  young 
shoot  far  more  vigorous. 

Cane  stalks  usually  grow  from  6  to  9  feet  high.  The  leaves  shoot  up 
two  or  three  feet  higher.  Cane  ripens  in  favorable  seasons  within  12  or 
18  inches  of  the  top.  You  will  perceive  we  plant  one -third  of  our  cane 
land  or  crop  yearly,  two-thirds  coming  from  the  ratoons. 

S.  TILLOTSON. 

New  River,  La.,  Au^ust^  1844. 


From  the  Ftoridian.. 

FLORIDA  SUGAR— LETTER  FROM  F.  P.  MILLER. 

We  have  been  shown  a  specimen  of  sugar  manufactured  by  F,  P.  Mil- 
ler, esq.,  of  Jefferson  county,  (referred  to  in  the  letter  below,)  which  is  by 
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far  the  finest  sample  of  Florida  sugar  we  have  ever  seen.  It  is  nearly 
equal  in  whiteness  to  the  Havana  box,  and  is  superior  to  the  sugar  brought 
here  from  New  Orleans.  Had  we  the  capital  to  erect  proper  works,  sugar 
would  soon  become  no  small  item  in  our  exports.  As  it  is,  however,  our 
planters  will  soon  be  able  to  manufacture  not  only  sufficient  for  their  own 
use,  but  to  supply  the  demand  of  our  home  markets.  The  annexed  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Miller,  which  has  been  kindly  furnished  us'by  Gov.  Moseley 
for  publication,  contains  some  hints  which  may  be  useful  to  those  engaged 
in  the  cultivaiion  of  the  cane.  We  would  respectfully  suggest  to  those  of 
our  planters  who  have  had  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  to  com- 
municate the  result  of  their  observations  to  the  public.  We  should  be 
happy  to  extend  the  use  of  our  columns  to  any  one  who  would  favor,  us 
with  articles  upon  sugar,  as  well  as  upon  the  culture  of  tobacco,  &c.  • 

Jefferson  County,  September  1,  1845. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  a  communication  which  I  received  from  you  a  few  days 
since,  you  requested  me  to  furnish  you  with  an  article  on  the  cultivation 
and  manufacture  of  sugar.  I  have  had  some  hesitancy  in  complying  with 
your  request,  only  from  the  fact  that  my  opinions  would  possibly  differ 
with  some  of  the  farmers  of  the  country,  and  some,  too,  of  experience. 
But,  after  giving  the  subject  due  consideration,  and  thinking  I  might  be 
of  service  to  some  in  my  communication,  I  have  yielded  to  your  request; 
and,  so  far  as  1  am  capable  of  giving  my  opinions,  you  shall  have  them 
freely.  As  I  am  more  accustomed  to  using  my  farming  utensils  than 
wielding  the  pen,  and  knowing  better  how  to  make  sugar  than  to  describe 
the  operation,  you  must  allow  me  to  give  my  opinions  in  my  own  plain 
way.  In  the  first  place,  I  prefer  the  ribbon  cane  for  this  climate,  for  the 
reason  that  it  will  stand  the  cold  spells,  which  we  are  sometimes  subject 
to  in  the  fall  season,  much  better  than  the  green.  I  have  noticed  in  soiiie 
crops  that  I  have  made,  where  my  cane  has  been  mixed,  that  the  green 
cane  has  soured  after  a  killing  frost,  when  the  ribbon  cane  would  be  per- 
fectly sweet.  This  I  consider  a  great  advantage,  by  giving  the  planter 
more  time  to  gather  in  the  other  products  of  his  farm.  The  sample  of 
sugar  which  I  send  you  was  made  from  the  ribbon  cane  after  a  severe 
freeze,  which  I  consider  a  good  test  of  its  preference.  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  banking  my  seed  cane  in  low,  flat  beds,  say  about  four  feet  deep, 
with  the  roots  inclined  downwards,  and  leaving  them  entirely  uncovered 
with  earth  until  after  the  first  frost,  or  until  the  blades  are  entirely  dry. 
The  advantage  to  be  gained  by  this  mode  of  putting  up  seed  cane  I  con- 
sider a  great  one,  from  the  fact  that  the  cane  will  remain  in  a  warm,  moist  / 
state  during  the  winter,  and  the  roots  and  eyes  will  not  only  be  perfectly 
sound  by  the  usual  planting  time,  but  will  have  put  forth  their  sprouts, 
and  secure  to  the  planter  an  earlier  and  better  stand.  The  usual  mode  of 
banking  up  seed,  by  drawing  the  bed  to  a  narrow  ridge  on  top  and  cover- 
ing with  earth  before  the  blades  are  thoroughly  dried,  causes  the  cane  to 
heat,  and  consequently  a  great  many  of  the  sprouts  will  perish  from  dry 
rot 

The  kind  of  soil  from  which  I  raised  my  cane  last  year  is  of  good  qual- 
ity pine  land,  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  deep,  of  a  very  light  cast, 
and  has  been  in  cultivation  several  years.  Cane  should  never  be  planted 
on  first  year's  ground,  from  the  fact  that  the  juice  extracted  from  it  will 
not  granulate.    The  most  favorable  time  for  planting,  in  my  opinion^^is 
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about  the  middle  of  February,  provided  there  is  a  suitable  warm  spell ;  for 
I  consider  the  cane  to  be  doing  mucli  better  by  remaining  in  bank,  where 
it  will  sprout  and  remain  sound,  and  5.  )t  exposed  to  the  cold  until  the  earth 
has  become  a  little  warm.  My  own  observation  has  convinced  me  that 
cane  planted  about  this  time  will  grow  o(F  faster,  be  equally  as  forward, 
and  tlie  stand  much  better,  than  when  planted  earlier.  I  have  usually 
planted  my  cane  four  feet  between  rows,  and  very  thick  in  the  drill;  a 
stalk  of  cane  six  feet  long  should  lap  or  be  touching.  The  seed  should 
be  planted  deep,  and  covered  with  a  turning  plough. 

The  first  working  which  it  receives  should  be  done  with  tha  hoe — what 
is  commonly  called  by  the  farmers  *'flat  weeding."  This  will  break  the 
crust  Aviiich  may  have  been  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  bed,  and  forward 
its  coming  np.  The  first  ploughing  I  usually  give  my  cane  is  with  the 
turning  plough  ;  but  after  it  becomes  of  any  size,  I  use  the  sweep.  The 
usual  time  for  laying  by  is  the  first  of  June ;  but  should  it  be  growing 
rapidly,  I  would  advise  later  and  deeper  ploughing,  which  vfill  check  the 
growth  and  cause  it  to  mature  better. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  by  all  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  it,  that 
the  saccharine  matter  is  greatly  increased  after  the  growth  has  been  check- 
ed by  the  first  frost,  and  until  then  sliould  never  be  cut  for  grinding.  I 
am  convinced  that  a  great  many  of  the  failures  in  making  sugar  are  caused 
from  the  fact  of  the  cane  being  topped  too  high,  and  consequently  a  good 
deal  of  the  juice  is  extracted  from  cane  that  is  not  matured.  The  best 
criterion  to  be  governed  by  is  from  the  blades  drying  up,  and  leaving  the 
stalk  exposed  only  so  far  as  the  cane  is  matured  ;  and  1  make  it  a  rule  to 
cut  my  cane  at  the  joint  above  the  first  green  blade,  by  which  means  you 
are  certain  not  to  have  any  cane  unmatured.  I  have  found  a  great  advan- 
tage in  cutting  my  cane  and  exposing  it  to  the  sun  about  two  or  three  days 
before  grinding.  A  good  deal  of  the  watery  particles  will  evaporate,  with- 
out any  loss  of  the  saccliarine  matter.  The  process  of  boiling  will  de- 
pend a  greM  deal  upon  the  quality  of  the  cane  and  its  maturity.  A  per- 
son would  learn  more  from  seeing  a  few  boilings  taken  off  than  from  all 
he  might  hear  or  read  on  the  subject.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  advise 
the  use  of  lime,  which  assists  a  great  deal  in  clarifying,  and  causes  the 
grain  to  be  much  firmer.  My  plan  of  using  is  to  mix  a  half  gallon  of  the 
cane  juice  with  a  half  pint  of  lime  ;  after  setting  a  Avhiie,  pour  it  off.  This 
quantity  should  be  put  into  a  hundred  gallons  of  the  cane-juice.  It  is 
best  n(at  to  commence  skimming  until  it  is  nearly  in  the  act  of  boiling,  at 
Avhich  time  most  of  the  scum  has  risen  to  the  surface,  and  is  much  easier 
taken  off.  Tiiere  are  so  many  marks  by  which  the  sugar-maker  ascertains 
when  his  boiling  has  arrived  at  the  sugar  state,  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  describe  them  all.  I  will  give  one  or  two  which  I  consider  most  cer- 
tain. It  is  known  by  all  who  have  any  experience  in  sugar-making,  that 
as  the  boiling  approaches  the  sugar  state  the  froth  or  foam  is  greatly  in- 
creased, and  the  bubbles  become  much  smaller,  by  constantly  dipping  up 
and  pouring  it  off  from  the  cooler.  It  Avill  be  seen  that  the  quantity  of 
liquor  or  sirup  decreases  very  rapidly  after  the  boiling  has  turned  down ; 
this  should  be  continued  until  there  is  but  a  small  quantity  of  sirup  left, 
which  will  be  seen  in  the  drainings  from  the  cooler.  Another  criterion  to 
be  governed  by,  is,  when  it  is  ready  to  be  taken  off,  the  bubbles,  instead 
of  rising  and  falling  out  from  the  centre,  will  turn  in ;  when  it  should  be 
taken  off  and  put  into  the  cooling  vessel  as  soon  as  possible, 
58 
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With  regard  to  the  pi'ocess  of  dripping,  I  would  say  that  it  is  all  impor- 
tant to  have  the  molasses  well  drained  from  the  bottom  of  the  barrels  ;  to 
effect  which,  it  is  necessary  to  have  two  or  three  holes  bored  in  the  bot- 
tom, into  which  should  be  inserted  stalks  of  cane,  which  will  gradually 
wither  and  leave  the  oriiice  larger  at  the  time  when  the  draining  is  most 
needed  from  the  bottom.  The  hoops  should  be  well  loosened  after  the 
sugar  has  been  in  the  barrels  a  few  days. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say,  that  I  believe  as  good  sugar  can  be  raised 
here  as  in  any  country,  from  the  fact  that  I  have  seen  samples  of  sugar 
made  in  this  country  that  would  compare  with  the  best  quality  of  imported 
sugar;  and,  if  not  cultivated  as  an  article  for  market,  should  be  made  by 
all  the  farmers  for  their  own  consumption. 

Yours,  truly, 

FRANCIS  P.  MILLER. 

Gov.  Wm.   D.  MOSEIET. 


Consulate  or  the  United  States, 

Singapore,  December  17,  1844. 

Sir  :  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  my  excellent  friend,  Francis 
Markoe,  esq.,  of  the  Department  of  State,  for  a  copy  of  your  report  on 
patents,  to  Congress,  at  the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  which  I  con- 
sider a  most  valuable  work,  calculated,  as  it  is,  to  circulate  precious  in- 
formation to  the  great  mass  of  our  people  wdthout  any  expense.  As, 
besides  notices  of  patents,  you  have  embodied  useful  notes  from  many 
experienced  persons,  I  have  thought  tliat  some  account  of  the  Chinese 
manner  of  sugar-cane  cultivation  might  be  agreeable  to  you  ;  and,  should 
I  be  correct  in  this  supposition,  you  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  you 
may  think  proper  of  it. 

The  cane  is  topped  olT  in  the  usual  manner  with  us,  and  tlse  upper  end 
is  lopped  oli  until  cut  quite  into  the  solid  part,  when  the  heart  or  pith  of 
it  is  yellowish  and  substantial,  in  order  to  produce  lateral  shoots,  and  pre- 
vent sprouting  at  the  end  ;  the  1oy\  er  leaves  are  then  removed  ;  and,  if  the 
tops  are  gathered  on  the  day  of  cutting,  they  are  allowed  to  remain  over 
night  in  the  open  field,  that  the  sugary  sap  may  somewhat  dry  up,  and  be 
pervious  to  the  v^^ater  into  which  they  and  others,  previously  cut,  are  put 
to  soak  for  twenty-four  hours.  This  process,  they  say,  prevents  destruc- 
tive insects  being  engendered.  After  twenty- four  hours  soaking  in  water, 
the  plants,  which,  for  the  convenience  of  handling  them,  are  tied  up  with 
cane  leaves  into  bundles  of  about  thirty  plants,  are  laid,  standing  upright 
and  compactly  pressed  against  one  another,  in  a  square  hole,  about  six 
inches  deep,  and  of  any  given  size ;  when  quite  full,  the  mould  at  the  four 
sides  is  raised  up  to  near  the  height  of  the  mass,  and  muddy  water  is 
^hen  thrown  on  the  top  till  quite  drenched  ;  a  layer  of  cane  leaves,  mixed 
with  dirt,  is  now  spread  on  to  prevent  sudden  evaporation  of  the  water. 
F or  four  or  six  succeeding  days  considerable  quantities  of  water  are  thrown 
on,  but  without  disturbing  the  top  layer.  At  tlie  end  of  that  time  the  top 
and  sides  are  removed,  and  the  eyes  of  the  cane  plants  are  seen  to  have 
sprouted  out  one-half  to  a  fuil  inch,  and  they  are  now  carried  in  baskets  to 
the  furrows  prepared  to  receive  them.    By  tliis  treatment  not  a  single 
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-plant  is  lost,  and  they  are  as  far  adva^iced  as  those  plants  which  have 
been  otherwise  planted  full  three  weeks  before. 

Their  mode  of  planting  is  as  deserving  of  attention,  and  is  thns  :  their 
furrows  are  hardly  four  inches  deep,  and  in  tlie  af  ternoons  only  they  plant 
into  eartli  made  quite  fine  by  being  well  worked.    The  prepared  plants 
are  carefully  laid  almost  flat,  the  lower  ends  only  dipping  in  the  ground, 
leaving  the  young  shoots  quite  nnburied  ;  wlien,  in  a  week  or  two,  the 
new  plants  are  observed  to  shoot  up  witb  great  vigor.    Manure,  which 
has  been  plentifully  prepared  by  burning  the  dricil  cane  leaves  and  weeds 
.gathered  in  hillocks  in  various  parts  of  the  field,  mixed  with  mould, 
which  is  burnt  with  them,  is  laid  in  small  quantities  on  the  buried  end, 
and  not  on  the  whole  plant ;  about  a  double-haiidful  of  tliis  manure  is 
laid  on  each.    It  is  carried  very  readily  in  baskets,  which  are  slung  to  a 
pole  or  staff,  in  the  Chinese  manner  of  carrying  burdens,  across  the 
shoulders,  which  is  familiar  to  most  persons  wlio  have  seen  Chinese 
prints  ;  and  it  is  wonderful  to  see  the  eHect  produced  in  a  few  days  :  they 
prefer  to  lay  it  on  in  dry  weatlier.    When  the  plants  are  a  month  or  six 
weeks  old,  and  (he  weather  likewise  dry,  liquid  manure,  composed  of  the 
discharges  of  the  body,  the  washings  of  pig-sties,  indeed  all  the  odds  and 
^endb  about  the  house,  (which  are  carefully  collected  in  taiikSj)  is  carried  in 
the  like  manner,  in  pails,  and  ladled  out  in  small  quantities  on  the  young 
canes.    A  month  later  they  require  weeding,  and  perhaps  burnt  manure^ 
a  second  time;  and  they  are  finally  moulded  and  shoed.    Owing  prob- 
ably to  the  usual  dampness  of  this  climate,  they  begin  early  to  strip  the 
<)anes,  and  never  allow  the  dead  leaves  to  remain.    These  are  gathered 
and  burnt  to  manure,  as  before  said.    Thus  each  field  is  made  to  provide 
itself  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  that  (to  them)  indispensable  article ;  for 
they  never  allow  their  ground  to  remain  fallow,  nor  do  they  practise  rota- 
tion of  crops.    But,  by  following  this  simple  mode,  their  plantations  far 
exceed  in  luxuriance  and  abundance  of  canes  any  thing  I  ever  saw  in 
the  whole  range  of  the  West  Indies,  beginning  with  Barbadoes,  down  to 
the  fertile  plain  extending  along  the  whole  southern  coast  of  Porto  Rico. 
There  are  never  less  than  fifteen  large  Tahiti  canes  in  the  stoles,  and 
even  thirty.   Some  skill  and  considerable  practice  are  required  to  make  the 
burnt  manure  good  in  their  estimation  ;  for,  unless  it  be  quite  black,  they 
think  little  of  it.    To  effect  this,  some  pieces  of  stray  wood  are  piled  up, 
set  on  fire,  and  then  grass  or  cane  leaves,  partly  dry,  are  laid  on — then  a 
little  earth  ;  as  this  slowly  consumes,  some  ten  or  twelve  hours  later  an 
opening  is  made  at  the  base  of  the  hillock,  and  more  grass,  leaves,  and 
mould  are  laid  on  the  red-hot  ashes,  and  the  pile  is  made  again  to  assume 
a  conical  form  ;  and  so  on,  for  a  day  or  two,  until  a  sufficiently  large  mass 
of  manure  is  provided,  to  be  at  hand  when  wanted  ;  nor  is  their  process  a 
slow  one,  as  miglit  be  imagi.ied  ;  for,  although  the  planted  canes  are  ripe 
in  thirteen  months,  here,  under  tlie  equator,  one  coolee,  or  laborer,  raises 
two  and  a  half  acres  of  canes.    The  ratoons  ripen  in  ten  months ;  these 
are  slightly  manured  with  burnt  manure.    The  hoe  is  their  only  imple- 
ment   i  have  often  paused  in  wonder  on  seeing  the  most  luxuriant  fields 
standing  in  sandy  ground,  apparently  without  a  particle  of  soil,  and  made 
to  grow  thus  by  the  process  above  indicated. 

The  business  of  growing  and  manipulating  are  separate  among  the 
Chinese.  Here  contracts  are  made  by  the  sugar-mill  owners,  with  the 
caHC-growers,  to  conve/  their  canes  to  the  mill,  manipulate  them  into 
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sugar,  and  pay  them  at  rates  varying  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  Spanish 
dollar  per  jiicul  (133^  pounds  English)  of  sugar  in  the  raw  state  ;  that  isj, 
with  the  molasses  included  made  therefrom  ;  the  grower  receiving  a 
monthly  advance  of  two  Spanish  dollars  for  his  support,  which  is  retahied, 
with  interest,  at  one  per  cent,  a  months  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sugar 
made  from  his  canes.  The  ground  may  belong  to  either  party,  w[thou| 
in  any  way  affecting  the  contract ;  hut  generally,  it  belongs  to  the  miu 
owner.  This  latter  furnishes  the  means  of  conveyance.  All  the  imple- 
ments for  manufacture,  and  the  laborers  in  and  abovit  the  sugar-house,  are 
at  his  own  expense  ;  which  is  not  excessive,  as  a  first  rate  boiler  (Chinese) 
is  hired  for  from  eight  to  ten  dollars  per  month,  and  oilier  laborers,  of  the 
same  nation,  at  from  three  to  four  doliai-s,  and  found  in  nothing.  In  fact, 
all  servants  are  paid  wages,  and  are  not  found. 

The  process  of  boiling  is  after  that  of  the  West  Indies,  as  all  the  works 
are  carried  on  by  Europeans.  But,  instead  of  our  copper  skimmers,  may 
be  seen  occasionally,  as  a  substitute,  a  sort  of  sieve,  with  a  long  handle, 
and  ladles,  made  in  a  conical  form,  from  the  bark  of  a  palm,  sago,  or  co- 
coanut  tree,  which  appears  to  answer  their  purpose  quite  as  well  as  the 
most  expensive  copper  ones.  Their  manner  of  putting  the  sugar  from  the 
cooler,  quite  liquid  and  hot,  into  bastard  moulds,  as  the  refiners  with  us 
<:all  their  large  earthen  moulds,  is,  I  think,  a  far  preferable  mode  than,  as 
in  the  West  Indies,  to  allow  the  sugar  to  crystallize  in  the  cooler,  and 
put  it  into  large  hogsheads  on  the  following  morning.  The  Chinese  make 
much  less  molasses,  and  the  sugar  has  a  larger  and  brighter  grain,  by  their 
process.  Two  strikes  are  usually  run  into  the  cooler,  when,  on  being 
stirred  two  or  three  times,  it  is  allowed  to  crystallize,  ^yhich  it  does  in  a 
very  shoi  t  time ;  and  the  next  day  but  one,  when  quite  cool,  the  cones 
are  reversed  on  a  table,  the  cane  stoppers  or  corks  are  removed,  a  small 
quantity  of  water  is  poured  into  the  vent,  now  open,  to  facilitate  the  separ- 
ation, and,  in  a  minute  auerwards,  the  cone  or  mould  is  lifted  up,  leaving 
a  perfect  loaf  of  hard  sugar,  which  is  broken  up,  and  carried  and  put  in 
draining  cases,  under  which  are  laid  troughs,  wliich  convey  the  molas- 
ses into  vessels  disposed  at  their  lower  end  to  receive  it. 

The  Chinese  are  said  to  be  a  people  without  genius,  and  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  that  opinion  ;  but,  instead  of  fiights  of  fancy,  or  of  the  imagi- 
nation, they  have  that  whicli  ruorks  quite  as  well — a  great  deal  of  shrewd- 
ness and  observation,  based  on  good  sense ;  and  we  have  much  to  learn 
from  them. 

I  shall  be  very  happy  to  receive  future  numbers  of  your  valuable  re- 
ports, through  the  friend  I  have  before  indicated,  and,  indeed,  as  many 
papers  on  southern  agriculture  as  you  may  wish  to  get  rid  of ;  for  much 
of  my  time  and  attention  are  given  to  that  subject,  if  i  can  be  agreeable 
to  you  in  any  way,  in  this  distant  country,  I  pray  you  to  indicate  the  man- 
ner, and  command  me.  I  think  we  have  met  foi'uierly  ;  but  time  and  dis- 
tance, as  they  increase,  obliterate  much  of  our  earlier  recollections. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant. 

J.  BALESTIER. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Ellsworth, 

Commissioner  Patent  Office,  ff Washington, 
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MAPLE  SUGAR-A  NEW  ELEMENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Tribune  : — We  are  just  through  our  annual  sugar 
seaso:!,  and  all  feci  satisfied.  The  crop  is  large,  vrry  large — more  than 
in  any  year  for  some  time.  Every  farmer  has  enough,  anil  many  have 
inade  one,  two,  or  three  tons. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  give  more  particular  statistics  of  the 
amount.  It  is  becoming  of  great  importance  to  the  State,  and  more  in- 
terest is  taken  in  improving  the  quality.  But  my  object  at  this  time  is 
merely  to  call  the  attention  of  scientific  men  to  tlie  nature  of  a  substance 
foui]d  in  the  sugar.  Tiic  sugar-makers  liave  always  noticed  \\ii\t  a  kind 
of  grit  settles  in  the  sugar  and  molasses  after  it  is  made.  This  varies 
greatly  in  quantity  in  different  years.  The  present  year  the  quantity  is 
large.  Wlien  the  sugar  was  manu'actured  chiefly  in  the  woods,  it  was 
supposed  to  be  ashes  or  dirt,  deposited  during  the  process  of  evaporation  ; 
but  the  quantity  is  the  same  when  the  sap  is  evaporated  in  the  house,  and 
cleansed  with  the  greatest  caie.  From  a  small  quantity  (peiliaps  50  lbs.) 
I  obtained  nearly  a  gill  of  this  substance.  When  tasted  with  the  sugar, 
it  simply  appears  like  sand  ;  but  upon  dissolving  the  sugar,  and  repeat- 
edly washing  it  with  vvater,  I  obtained  a  substance  nearly  white,  and  with 
a  very  pungent,  alkaline  taste. 

The  presence  of  ammonia  in  sugar  is  mentioned  by  Liebig  and  John- 
ston, in  their  works  upon  agricultural  chemiytry ;  but,  if  I  understand 
their  remarks  upon  tlie  subject,  they  refer  only  to  a  gas  which  arises 
during  the  process  of  evaporation.  But  here  is  a  tangible  salt,  and  of 
sufficient  quantity  to  be  of  some  interest. 

Will  some  one,  through  your  paper,  give  an  account  of  the  nature  of 
the  substance,  and  thus  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  many  of  your  readers,  and 
perhaps  add  a  new  fact  to  the  researches  of  science  ? 

Wij^DsoR  Co.,  Vermont,  ^pril,  1845. 


MAPLE  SUGAR. 

As  most  persons  who  have  not  informed  themselves  on  the  subject 
imagine  tliat  we  arc  indebted  to  cane  sugar  for  our  main  supply,  and  that 
maple  sugar  is  a  petty  neighborhood  matter,  not  worth  the  figures  cm- 
ployed  to  represent  it,  we  propose  to  spend  some  space  in  stating  the  truth 
on  this  matter.  We  will  exhibit,  1st,  the  amount  produced  ;  2d,  the 
proper  way  of  manufacturing  it ;  3d,  the  proper  treatment  of  the  sugar- 
tree  groves. 

We  shall  confine  our  statistics  to  the  most  important  northern  and 
western  States. 

1.  New  York  produces  annaally  -  -  -  10.048,109  lbs. 

g.  Ohio  -------  6,363,385 

3.  Vermont        ------  4,647,934 

4.  Indiana         ------    3,727,795  " 

5.  Pennsylvania  .  .  -  -  -    2,265,755  " 

6.  New  Hampshire        -----    1,162,368  ^^ 

7.  Virginia        -  1,541,833 
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8.  Kentucky  1,377,855  lbs.. 

9.  Michigan      -  -  1,329,784 


Total  of  nine  States       -  22,464,799 
Residue  thus  :  Add  for  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, Maryland,  Tennessee,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
and  Wisconsin  -  2,030,853 


24,495,652  lbs.- 


Something  should  be  subtracted  for  beet-root  and  cornstalk  sugar.  But^ 
on  the  other  hand,  the  statistics  are  so  much  below  the  truth  on  maple 
sugar,  that  tlie  deficiency  may  be  set  oif  against  beet-root  and  cornstalk 
sugar.  That  tlie  figures  do  not  more  than  represent  the  amount  of  maple 
sugar  produced  in  these  States,  may  be  presumed  from  one  case.  Indiana 
is  set  down  at  3,727,795  lbs.;  but  in  the  four  counties  of  Washington, 
Warrick,  Posey,  and  Harrison,  no  account  seems  to  have  been  taken  of 
this  article.  In  Marion  county,  four  of  the  first  sugar-making  townships^^ 
Warren,  Lawrence,  Centre,  and  Franklin,  are  not  reckoned.  If  w^e  sup- 
pose these  four  townships  to  average  as  much  as  the  others  in  Marioa 
l.^  county,  they  produced  77,648  lbs. ;  and  instead  of  putting  Marion  county 
down  at  97,064  lbs.,  it  should  be  174,712  lbs.  It  is  apparent,  from  this 
case,  that  in  Indiana  the  estimate  is  far  beiow^  the  truth ;  and  if  it  is  half 
as  much  so  in  the  other  eight  States  enumerated,^  then  22,464,799  lbs.  is 
not  more  than  a  fair  expression  of  the  maple  sugar  alone. 

Louisiana  is  the  first  sugar-growing  State  in  the  Union,  Her  produce, 
by  the  statistics  of  1840,  was  119,947,720,  or  nearly  120,000,000  lbs. 
The  States  of  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Flori- 
da, together,  add  only  645,281  lbs.  more. 

Cane  sugar  in  the  United  States         -  120,593,001  lbs. 

Maple  sugar  in  the  United  States       -  -  -  24,495,652 

Thus  about  one-sixth  of  the  sugar  made  annually  in  the  United  States 
is  made  from  the  maple  tree,  f    It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  in  Lou- 


*  Dr.  J.  C.  Jackson  puts  Vermont  at  6,000,000  lbs.  per  annum,  while  the  census  only  gives 
about  4,000,000. 

t  The  data  of  these  calculations,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  very  uncertain;  and  conclusions 
drawn  from  them  as  to  the  relative  amounts  of  sugar  produced  in  different  States  are  to  be  re- 
garded,  at  the  very  best,  as  problematical.  We  extract  ihe  folio vving  remarks  from  an  article 
in  the  Western  Literary  Joainal,  from  the  pen  of  Charles  Cist,  an  able  statistical  writer: 

"  It  is  not  rav  purpose  to  go  into  an  extended  notice  of  the  errors  in  the  statistics  connected 
with  the  census  of  1840.  A  few  examples  will  serve  to  show  their  character  and  extent.  la 
the  article  of  hemp,  Ohio  is  stated  to  produce  9,080  tons,  and  Indiana  8,605  tons,  either  equal 
nearly  to  the  product  of  fientucky,  which  is  reported  at  9,992  ions,  and  almost  equal,  v/hen  uni- 
ted, to  Missouri,  to  which  18  010  tons  are  given  as  the  aggregate.  Virginia  is  siated  to  raise 
25,5'J4r  tons,  aluiost  equal  to  boih  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  which  are  given  as  above  at  28,003 
tons.  Now  the  indisputable  fact  is,  that  Kentucky  and  Missouri  produce  more  hemp  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  United  States,  and  ten  times  as  much  as  either  Ohio,  Indiana,  or  Virginia,  which 
three  States  are  made  to  raise  50  per  centum  more  than  those  two  great  hemp-producing  States. 

"  The  sugar  of  Louisiana  is  given  at  119,947,720  lbs.,  equal  to  120,000  hhds.;  160  per  cent, 
more  than  has  been  published  in  New  Orleans  as  the  highest  product  of  the  five  consecutive 
years,  including  and  preceding  1S40. 

"  Bat  what  is  ihi-  to  the  wholesale  figure-dealing  which  returns  3,160,949  Ions  of  hay  as  the 
product  of  New  York  for  that  article— a  quantity  sufScient  to  winter  all  the  horses  and  mules 
in  the  United  States  ! 

"Other  errors  of  great  magnitude  might  be  pointed  out;  such  as  making  the  tobacco  product  of i 
Virginia  iljOGO  hhds.,  when  her  inspection  records  show  55,000  hhds.  thrown  into  market  as  the 
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isiana  it  is  the  staple,  while  at  the  north  maple  sugar  has  never  been  man- 
ufactured with  any  considerable  skill,  or  regarded  as  a  regular  crop,  but 
only  a  temporary  device  of  economy.  Now  it  only  needs  to  be  understood 
that  maple  sugar  may  be  made  so  as  to  have  the  flavor  of  the  best  cane 
sugar,  and  that  it  may,  at  a  trifling  expense,  be  refined  to  wliite  sugar,  and 
the  manufacture  of  it  will  become  more  general,  more  skilful,  and  may,  in 
a  little  time,  entirely  supersede  the  necessity  of  importing  cane  sugar.  In- 
diana stands  fourth  in  the  rank  of  maple  sugar-making  States.  Her  an- 
nual product  is  at  least  four  million  pounds,  which,  at  6  cents  a  pound, 
amounts  to  B  160,000  per  annum.  A  little  exertion  would  quickly  run  up 
the  annual  value  of  our  home  made  sugar  to  half  a  million  of  dollars. 

Maple  sugar  now  only  brings  about  two-thirds  the  price  of  New  Orleans. 
The  fault  is  in  the  manufacturing  of  it.  The  saccharine  principle  of  the 
cane  and  tree  are  exacthj  the  same.  If  the  same  care  were  employed  in 
their  manufacture,  they  would  be  undistinguishable,  and  maple  sugar 
w^ould  be  as  saleable  as  New  Orleans,  and,  if  afforded  at  a  less  price,  might 
supplant  it  in  the  market.  The  average  quantity  of  sugar  consumed  in 
England  by  each  individual  is  about  30  lbs.  per  annum.  Marion  county 
contains  about  20,000  inhabitants.  At  30  lbs.  per  head,  the  vsugar  con- 
sumed annually  is  not  less  than  600,000  lbs.,  and  for  the  whole  State 
24,000,000  lbs.,  reckoning  the  population  at  800,0o0.  There  is  annually 
produced  in  this  county  about  175,000  lbs.  of  sugar ;  leaving  about 
425,000  lbs.  to  be  purchased,  which,  at  an  average  Jive  cents  per  lb., 
amounts  for  this  single  county  to  $21,250,  a  sum  well  worth  saving,  and, 
by  a  little  attention  to  the  making  of  domestic  sugar,  very  easily  saved. 

II.  MAPLE  SUGAR  MAKING. 

1.  Greater  care  must  be  taken  in  collecting  the  sap.  Old  and  half  de- 
cayed wooden  troughs,  with  a  liberal  infusion  of  leaves,  dirt,  &c.,  impart 
great  impurity  to  the  water.  Rain-water,  decayed  vegetable  matter,  &c., 
add  chemical  ingredients  to  the  sap,  is  tr^sublesome  to  extract,  and  injures 
the  quality  if  not  removed.  The  expense  of  clean  vessels  may  be  a  little 
more,  but  with  care  it  could  be  more  than  made  up  in  the  quality  of  the 
sugar.  Many  are  now  using  earthen  crocks.  These  are  cheap,  easily 
cleaned,  and  every  w^ay  desirable,  with  the  single  exception  of  breakage. 
But  if  wooden  troughs  are  used,  let  them  be  kept  scrupulously  clean. 

2.  The  kettles  should  be  scoured  thoroughly  before  use,  and  kept  con- 
stantly clean.  If  rusty,  or  foul,  or  coated  with  burnt  sugar,  neither  the 
color  nor  flavor  can  be  perfect.  Vinegar  and  sand  have  been  used  by  ex- 
perienced sugar-makers  to  scour  the  kettles  with.  It  is  best  to  have  at 
least  three  to  a  range. 

All  vegetable  juices  contain  adds,  and  acids  resist  the  process  of  crys- 
tallization. 


crop  of  that  year.  Who  believes  that  12,233  lbs,  of  pitch,  rosin,  and  turpentine,  or  the  tenth 
pan  of  (hat  quaniii)',  weie  manufactured  in  Louisiana  in  1840,  or  that  New  York  produced 
10,093,901  lbs,  of  ma;)le  sugar  in  a  single  year,  or  twenty  such  statements  equally  absurd,  which 
I  migjht  take  from  the  reiarnsl" 

Mr.  Cist  will  find,  in  the  appendix  to  Dr.  Jackson's  Final  Report  on  the  Geology  of  New 
Hampshire,  a  statement  that  Vermont  makes  6,000,000  lbs.  of  sugar  annually.  If  this  be  so,  we 
may,  without  extravagance,  suppose  that  New  York-  reaches  10,000,000  lbs.  So  far  as  we  have 
collateral  means  of  judgiug,  the  amount  of  maple  sugar  is  under -'i.iaXQd  in  the  census  of  1840.^ 
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Dr.  J.  C  Jackson=^  directs  one  measured  ounce  (one-fourth  of  a  gill)  of 
pure  lime-water  to  be  added  to  every  gallon  of  sap.  Tliis  neutralizes  the 
acid,  and  not  only  facilitates  the  granulation,  but  gives  sugar  in  a  free 
state,  now  too  generally  acid  and  deliquescent,  besides  being  charged 
with  salts  of  the  oxide  of  iron,  iwsomuch  tliat  it  ordinarily  strikes  a  black 
color  with  tea. 

The  })rocess  of  making  a  pure  v.hite  sugar  is  simple  and  unexpensive. 
The  lime  added  to  the  sap,  combining  with  tlie  peculiar  acid  of  the  maple, 
forms  a  neuti  al  salt ;  this  salt  is  found  to  be  easily  soluble  in  alcohol. 
Dr.  Jackson  recommends  the  following  process  :  Procure  sheet-iron  cones, 
with  an  aperture  at  the  small  end  or  apex  ;  let  it  be  coated  with  white 
lead  and  boiled  linseed  oil,  and  thoroughly  dried,  so  that  no  part  can  come 
off.  [We  do  not  know  v\hy  earthen  cones,  usiglazed  and  painted,  would 
not  answer  equally  well,  besides  being  much  cheaper.]  Let  the  sugar  be 
put  into  t!)cse  cones,  stopping  the  whole  in  the  lower  end  until  it  is  entirely 
cool.  1'hen  remove  the  stopper,  and  pour  u])Oji  the  base  a  (quantity  of 
strong  whiskey  or  fourth  proof  rum  :f  allow  this  to  filtrate  thi'oijgh  untii 
the  sugar  is  white.  When  the  loaf  is  dried  it  will  be  pure  white  sugar, 
with  the  excejition  of  the  alcohol.  To  get  rid  of  this,  dissolve  the  sugar 
in  pure  boiling  hot  Vvater,  and  let  it  evaporp.te  untii  it  is  dense  enough  to 
crystallize.  Then  put  it  again  into  the  cone  moulds  and  let  it  harden. 
The  dribblets  which  come  away  from  the  cone  while  the  whiskey  is 
draining  may  be  used  for  making  vinegar.  It  is  sometiiaes  the  case  that 
whiskey  would,  if  freely  used  in  a  sugar  camp,  go  off  in  a  wrong  direc- 
tion, benefiting  neither  the  sugar  nor  the  sugar-maker,  if,  on  this  ac- 
count, any  peCer  another  mode,  let  them  make  a  saturated  solution  of  loaf 
sugar,  and  pour  it,  in  place  of  the  whiskey,  upon  the  base  of  the  cones. 
Although  the  sugar  will  not  be  quite  as  w  hite,  the  drainings  will  form  an 
excellent  molasses,  whereas  the  drainings  by  the  former  method  are  good 
only  for  vinegar. 

III.  CARE  OF  SUGAR  ORCHARDS. 

It  is  grievous  to  witness  the  waste  committed  upon  valuable  groves  of 
sugar  trees.  If  the  special  object  was  to  destroy  them,  it  could  hardly  be 
better  reached  than  by  the  methods  now  employed.  The  holes  are  care- 
lessly made,  and  often  the  abominable  practice  is  seen  of  cutting  channels 
in  the  tree  with  an  axe.  The  man  who  will  murder  his  trees  in  this 
tomahawk  and  scalping  knife  manner,  is  just  the  man  that  ^Esop  meant 
when  he  made  the  fable  of  a  fellow^  who  killed  his  goose  to  get  at  once  all 
the  golden  eggs.  With  good  care,  and  allowing  them  occasionally  a  year 
of  rest,  a  sugar  grove  may  last  for  centuries. 

1.  As  soon  as  possible  get  your  sugar  grove  laid  dcw^n  to  grass,  clear 
out  «nder-brush,  thin  out  timber  and  useless  trees.  Trees  in  open  land 
make  about  six  pounds  of  sugar,  and  forest  trees  only  about  four  pounds^^ 
to  the  season.  As  the  mapie  is  peculiarly  rich  in  potasli,  (four-fifths  of 
potash  exported  is  made  from  sugar  maple,)  it  is  evident  that  it  requires 


*  Appendix  to  Final  Report  on  the  Geology  and  Mineralogy  of  New  Hampshire,  page  361. 
This  admirable  report  is  an  able  exposiiion  of  ihe  ben.  fit  of  public  Stale  isurveys. 

t  Jf  those  who  di  ink  whiskey  would  pour  it  on  the  sugar  in  the  refining  cones,  instead  of  upon 
sugar  in  tumblers,  it  would  refine  ihem  as  much  as  it  does  ihe  sugar,  performing  two  valuable 
processes  at  once. 
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that  substance  in  the  soil.  Upon  this  account  we  should  advise  a  liberal 
use  of  wood  ashes  upon  the  soil  of  sugar  groves. 

2.  Tapini^g  trees. — Two  taps  are  usually  enough — never  more  than 
three ;  for  though  as  many  as  24  have  been  inserted  at  once  without  kill- 
ing tlie  tree,  regard  ouglit  to  be  had  to  the  use  of  the  tree  tlirough  a  long 
series  of  years.  At  first,  bore  about  two  inches  ;  after  ten  or  twelve  days 
remove  the  tap,  and  go  one  or  two  inches  deeper.  Sy  tiiis  method  more 
sap  will  be  obtained  than  by  going  down  to  tlie  colored  wood  at  first.  I 
state,  upon  the  authority  of  SVm.  Tripure,  a  Shaker,  of  Canterbury,  N. 
H.,  tiiat  about  7  lbs.  of  sugar  may  be  made  from  a  barrel  of  20  gallons, 
or  4  lbs.  the  tree  for  forest  trees ;  and  two  men  and  one  boy  will  tend  a 
thousand  trees,  making  4,000  lbs.  of  sugar. 

3.  We  would  recommend  the  setting  of  pasture  lands  and  roadsides  of 
the  farm  with  sugai*  maple  trees.  Their  growth  is  rapid,  and  no  tree 
combines  more  valuable  properties.  It  is  a  beautiful  shade  tree  ;  it  is  ex- 
cellent for  fuel  ;  it  is  much  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  ;  its  ashes 
arc  vsiluablc  for  potash,  and  its  sap  is  rich  in  sugar.  There  are  27  spe- 
cies of  the  maple  known  ;  12  of  them  are  indigenous  to  this  continent. 
All  of  these  have  a  saccharine  sap,  but  only  two  to  a  degree  sumcient  for 
practical  purposes,  viz  :  acer  saccharinum,  or  the  common  sugar  maple, 
and  acer  nigrum,  or  the  black  sugar  maple.  The  sap  of  these  contains 
about  half  as  much  sugar  as  tlie  juice  of  the  sugar-cane.  One  gallon  of 
pasture  maple  sap  contains,  on  an  average,  3,451  grains  of  sugar ;  and 
one  gallon  of  cane  juice,  (in  Jamaica,)  on  an  average,  yields  7,000  grains 
of  sugar. 

But  the  cane  is  subject  to  the  necessity  of  annual  and  careful  cultiva- 
tion, and  its  manufacture  is  comparatively  expensive  and  dilFiCjdt. 
Whereas  the  maple  is  a  permanent  tree ;  requires  no  cultivation  ;  may  be 
raised  on  the  borders  of  farms  without  taking  up  ground,  and  its  sap  is 
easily  convertible  into  sugar,  and,  if  carefully  made,  into  sugar  as  good 
as  cane  sugar  can  be.  Add  to  the  above  considerations  that  the  sugar- 
making  period  w  ith  us  is  a  time  of  comparative  leisure  w  ith  the  farmer, 
and  tije  motives  for  attention  to  this  subject  of  domestic  sugar-making 
seem  to  be  complete. 


From  the  Cultivator. 

MAKING  SUGAR  FROM  CORNSTALKS. 

a'  short  time  since,  I  met  with  Mr.  Adams's  account  of  his  experiment  in 
maniifacturing  cornstalk  sugar,  undertaken  from  the  inducements  offered 
by  tlie  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  for  which  they  awarded 
him  a  premium  of  one  hundred  dollars.  I  was  much  interested  in  its  pe- 
rusal, as  it  strongly  reminded  me  of  the  dilnculties  and  discouragements 
ex?>erienced  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  same  inquiry,  when  experiment 
was  the  only  available  source  of  knowledge  to  which  we  could  turn  for 
assistance  in  our  exertions.  As  I  have  pursued  this  subject  witli  unabated 
confidence  and  reasonable  success,  since  its  commencement,  my  experience 
may  perha])s  be  useful  to  Mr.  Adams  and  others  engaged  in  perfecting 
tliis  important  and  interesting  manufacture. 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  must  find  a  little  fault  with  your  agricultu- 
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ral  society.  Its  premium  was  offered  for  the  "maximum  quantity  of  sugar 
made  from  an  acre  of  northern  corn."  It  appears  to  me  that  the  great 
abject  to  attain  is  a  plan  by  which  sugar  may  be  made  profitably.  It  is 
very  possible  to  expend  more  labor  in  the  manufacture  than  the  article 
would  be  worth ;  such  a  plan  would  of  course  be  worthless  practically, 
whatever  might  be  the  amount  produced.  Secondly,  in  planting  corn  for 
sugar,  I  should  prefer  seed  that  had  ripened  in  a  more  southern  latitude,, 
as  less  liable  to  run  to  ear  early  in  the  season.  In  raising  this  crop,  the 
great  end  to  secure  is  the  perfect  growth  of  the  plant  in  every  particular, 
except  in  the  formation  of  its  seed.  No  plan  ever  yet  tried  has  succeeded 
completely  in  effecting  this  object.  Those  stalks  which,  from  some  cause 
yet  unknown,  have  shown  no  disposition  to  form  grain,  are  always  far 
more  juicy,  and  yield  a  much  larger  quantity  of  sugar  than  those  from 
which  the  ear  has  been  removed.  As  soon  as  this  hitherto  accidental  con- 
dition of  the  plant  is  brouglit,  by  persevering  efforts,  witliin  our  control, 
I  confidently  expect  that  the  cornstalk  will  not  merely  rival  but  exceed 
the  sugar-cane  in  the  amount  of  saccharine  matter  it  will  yield.  The  past 
season,  a  small  lot  of  corn  was  planted  in  rows,  three  feet  apart,  and  about 
six  inches  asunder  in  the  row.  As  soon  as  the  tassels  appeared  they  were 
pulled  out.  The  result  of  this  experiment  was  encouraging,  but  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory  ;  another  lot  of  corn,  growing  within  one  hundred  yards^ 
w^as  allowed  to  tassel,  and  this  perhaps  caused  the  partial  failure.  In  or- 
der to  try  this  plan  fairly,  the  corn  should  be  grown  distant  from  any 
other,  and  the  tassels  pulled  out  before  any  of  their  pollen  has  been  shed. 
Very  thick  planting,  in  order  to  prevent  earing,  is  objectionable,  as  it 
renders  the  crop  more  liable  to  be  prostrated  by  storms  ;  and  the  stalks 
being  small,  the  labor  of  handling  them  is  increased  :  they  should  not  be 
less  than  one  inch  in  diameter,  or  about  the  size  of  broom  handles ;  the 
distances  in  planting,  in  order  to  produce  this  size,  will  vary  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  soil.  Whatever  plan  is  adopted  to  prevent  earing,  it 
must  be  attended  to,  or  the  sugar  of  the  stalk  will  be  expended  in  the  for- 
mation of  grain. 

When  the  corn  is  ripe — which  will  happen  about  the  usual  time  of  cut- 
ting corn — cut  off  the  tops  at  the  point  where  the  ear  generally  forms  ; 
the  leaves  on  the  stalk  below  this  are  few  in  number  and  mostly  dead; 
they  may  be  sufficiently  removed  by  simply  passing  the  knife  from  top  to 
bottom  on  each  side  of  the  stalk.  By  pursuing  this  plan,  the  formidabl® 
labor  of  stripping  the  stalks,  which  has  been  complained  of,  is  greatly 
lessened,  and  the  whole  business  put  in  a  practicable  shape. 

The  method  of  curing  "  tops  and  blades"  is  so  well  understood  by 
farmers,  that  nothing  need  be  said  about  it  here.  Experience  has  proved 
that  the  extras  of  this  crop— the  tops,  blades,  crushed  stalks,  &c. — are 
worth  more,  when  properly  secured,  than  the  whole  labor  required  in 
growing  and  manufacturing,  provided  this  labor  is  economised  in  the  way 
pointed  out.  In  the  list  of  plants  cultivated  for  forage,  there  is  not  in  the 
whole  world  akiother  one  that  is  equal  to  this  in  the  amount  of  nutriment 
which  it  contains.  It  is  well  worth  cultivating  for  the  fodder  alone;  the 
stalks  therefore  cost  nothing.  Every  farmer  may  see,  from  this,  (if  he 
chooses,)  how  to  steer  clear  from  his  grocery  bill. 

The  mill  for  grinding,  best  suited  for  the  farmer,  is  a  simple  one,  and 
need  not  cost  more  than  $10. 

The  boiling  apparatus  should  consist,  first,  of  two  defecating  kettles  ; 
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they  may  be  of  cast  iron,  and  capable  of  holding  as  much  juice  as  the  mill 
will  press  out  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  ;  these  kettles  must  be  placed 
so  that  a  quick  arid  strong  fire  can  be  made  under  them,  and  so  arranged 
that  tliey  can  be  emptied  at  a  moment's  warning.  Second  :  two  or  three 
evaporating  pans  ;  a  single  sheet  of  Russia  iron,  bent  up  six  inclies  at  the 
sides  and  ends,  and  riveted,  makes  an  excellent  pan  of  this  description* 
Third  :  two  copper  or  tin  pans  for  finishing  ;  these  should  be  flat  bottom- 
ed, six  inclies  deep,  and  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  removed  from  the 
fire  instantly  when  the  charge  is  finished.  They  should  never  have  much 
over  two  inches  in  deptli  of  sirup  placed  in  them  at  one  time,  and  should 
each  be  of  such  a  size  that  a  charge  of  three  or  four  gallons  will  not  fill 
it  deeper  than  this. 

The  difliculty  of  manufacturing  sugar  to  the  best  advantage  has  always 
been  considerable.  This  lias  grown  out  of  the  foreign  substances  always 
found  connected  with  it  in  the  juices  of  plants.  Sugar  is  one  of  the  most 
easily  decomposed  substances  in  nature.  The  juice  of  a  plant  may  be 
very  rich  in  sugar,  yet,  when  slowly  evaporated,  the  residue  will  not  show 
a  single  trace  of  saccharine.  In  the  process  of  vegetation,  as  tlie  plant 
approaches  maturity,  sugar  is  changed  into  starch.  In  the  germination  of 
the  seed  a  contrary  change  occurs,  and  starch  is  converted  into  sugar.  I 
took  a  portion  of  sprouted  corn  and  macerated  it  in  water  until  the  sugar 
was  extracted ;  the  liquid  then  strikingly  resembled,  both  in  taste  and 
smell,  the  juice  of  cornstalk  after  it  had  been  clarified  ;  it  was  then  set  to 
evaporate  over  a  slovv^  fire  ;  it  gradually  grew  darker  in  color,  and  in  a 
short  time  it  appeared  very  much  like  beet-juice.  Before  the  evaporation 
was  finished  every  particle  of  sugar  had  disappeared,  and,  from  being 
sweet  and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  it  had  become  black,  bitter,  and  nauseous. 
The  same  experiment  was  repeated  under  the  same  circumstances,  except 
that  a  small  portion  of  starch  was  added  to  the  water;  in  this  case  the 
sugar  was  not  decomposed,  but  retained  its  distinctive  qualities  through- 
out e\  aporation.  The  chemical  reasons  for  this  it  is  needless  now  to  dis- 
cuss ;  the  simple  fact,  and  its  application,  are  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 
Wheat  flour  consists  principally  of  starch,  and  was  used  with  good  suc- 
cess, though  perhaps  pure  starch  w©uld  be  better.  One  pint  of  flour  was 
mixed  witii  two  gallons  of  skim-milk,  and  one  pint  of  this  mixture  was 
added  to  thirty  gallons  of  juice.  Tlicse  proportions  are  not  given  as  best, 
for  many  more  experiments  will  be  necessary  before  they  can  be  determin- 
ed accurately. 

As  the  juice  comes  from  the  mill,  it  should  run  into  a  receiver  which 
will  hold  just  enough  to  fill  one  of  the  defecating  kettles  ;  while  in  this 
receiver  the  mixture  of  flour  and  milk,  and  also  the  necessary  quantity  of 
lime  water,  must  be  added  and  well  stin  ed  in.  It  is  then  poured  at  once 
into  the  defecating  kettle  and  heat  applied  ;  a  very  firm  thick  scum  is  by 
this  means  separated,  and  the  juice  becomes  clear  ;  it  is  next  run  through 
a  flannel  strainer  into  one  vS  the  evaporating  pans,  and  the  boiling  kept  up 
briskly.  Take  a  shovelful  of  red-hot  coals  from  the  furnace,  and,  after 
blowing  the  ashes  off*,  throw  them  into  the  pan  ;  as  you  put  in  more  juice, 
add  moi  e  coal ;  as  the  pan  becomes  filled  with  coal,  take  out  that  which 
has  been  in  longest.  From  this  pan  the  juice  is  run  in  succession  through 
the  others,  (straining  it  when  convenient,)  until  it  is  finished. 

WM.  WEBB. 

Wilmington-,  Dei.,  March  14,  1845. 
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From  the  Cultivator. 
CORNSTALK  SUGAR  AND  MOLASSES. 

Mr.  Tucker*:  An  opportunity  olferirig,  I  am  induced  to  send  you  sam- 
ples of  sugar  and  molasses  from  the  juice  of  cornstalks.  It  is  now  about 
seven  weeks  since  this  was  pressed  and  boiled.  You  \Yi]\  perceive  that 
granulation  and  drainage  are  tolerably  perfect.  688  pounds  of  the  crys- 
tallizable  sirup  v/as  made  from  one  measured  acre ;  and,  had  it  not  been 
for  some  loss  sustained  at  the  first  boiling,  I  believe  the  amount  v/ould 
have  been  700  pounds.  Over  100  pounds  per  day  were  made  at  four  suc- 
cessive boilings. 

I  believe  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  farmer  to  make  abundance  of  sugar 
and  molasses  for  his  own  use.  The  apparatus  is  simple,  and  within  the 
reach  of  almost  every  one  ;  all  that  is  needed  is  a  mill  to  crush  the  stalks 
and  express  the  juice,  and  three  common  iron  kettles,  set  in  a  brick  archy 
for  boiling.  Neither  is  tliere  any  mystery  or  difficulty  in  the  process  but 
what  a  little  experience  would  enable  any  one  to  overcome.  Tiie  princi- 
pal things  to  be  attended  to  in  the  boiling  are,  to  be  careful  to  skim,  and 
get  the  juice  well  clarified  before  it  comes  to  a  boil ;  some  milk  and  Sour, 
as  recommended  by  Mr.  Webb  in  your  July  number  for  1845,  facilitates 
this  very  much.  Some  cleai-  lim_e- water  is  also  necessary.  We  have  found 
that  using  the  cream  of  lime,  or  the  lime  mixed  up  in  the  water?  prevents 
the  fecculent  particles  from  coming  to  the  surface,  and  makes  it  necessary 
to  strain,  and  occasions  much  trouble  and  loss ;  on  the  contrary,  the  clear 
iime-vt'ater  does  not  have  this  eifect. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  boil  as  rapidly  as  possible  ;  the  quality  of  the 
article  and  the  crystallization  depend  altogether  on  this  ;  and,  lastly,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  when  it  is  boiled  sufficiently  to  granulate.  We  have 
this  year  boiled  without  a  thermometer,  and  found  no  difficulty,  by  attend- 
ing to  the  directions  given  in  statements  formerly  published  and  republish- 
ed in  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 

One  of  my  neighbors  has  erected  a  mill,  &c.,  and  is  at  this  time  engaged 
in  boiling.  I  believe  he  will  fail  to  make  sugar,  but  is  making  a  satisfac- 
tory article  in  the  way  of  molasses,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  succeed 
another  year. 

Yours  respectfullvj 

JOHN  SEAL. 

New  Harmony,  Ia.,  October  14,  1845. 


New  Haemojs-y,  Ia.,  December  22,  1845. 
Dear  Sir  :  Yours  of  tlie  5d  instant  reached  me  hj  the  last  mail.  I 
cheerfully  comply  with  your  request  to  furnish  you  witli  a  statement  of  my 
this  year's  experiment  in  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  cornstalk  sugar  ; 
also,  a  sample  of  the  sugar.  This  year's  experiment  has  been  still  more 
successful  than  the  last  in  the  quantity  per  acre,  and,  I  believe,  some  little 
improvement  in  the  quality.  I  planted  a  measured  acre,  and  the  yield 
was  688  pounds  of  the  crystal! izable  sirup  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  some 
loss  sustained  at  the  commencement  in  trying  some  new  experiments  that 
were  unsuccessful,  it  would  have  reached  700  pounds.  The  continued 
culture  of  corn  for  this  purpose  is  novi  a  settled  point  with  me,  being  well 
satisfied  that  it  is  here  equally  profitable  with  anything  else  grown  in  gen- 
eral. I  say  in  general,  for  there  may  be  some  years  when  particular  ar- 
ticles may  be  an  exception. 
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In  consequence  of  this  opinion,  I  endeavored,  in  niy  last  communica- 
tion to  the  late  Commissioner,  to  institute  a  comparison  as  to  the  expense 
of  raising  corn  and  sugar.  From  some  errors,  either  typograpliical  or 
original,  that  statement  was  altogether  incorrect,  which  1  will  endeavor  ta 
co!'!*ect  in  the  present  cominunication,  although,  owing  to  tiic  present  high 
price  of  corn,  it  will  iiot  contrast  so  favorahly  for  the  sugar.  I  tliink  it 
is  a  fair  esifmate  to  value  this  sirup  at  5  ccntj  per  pound,  seeing  that  sugar 
ranges  here  from  8  to  12  cents,  and  molasses  from  40  to  50  cents  per  gal- 
lon. Tlie  cultivation  of  each,  up  to  the  time  of  pulling  of  the  ears,  is  the 
same ;  the  pulling  of  the  ears  I  offset  by  the  pulling  of  the  corn. 


688  pounds  of  sirup,  at  5  cents  -  -  -  xS34  40 

Deduct,  for  blading,  cutting,  and  getting  stalks  to  mill, 

I  man,  8  days,  at  50  cents  per  day    -  -  -  00 

Horse,  hauling  the  same  2  days,  at  25  cents  per  day     -  50 

Grinding,  man  and  liorse  8  days,  at  75  cents  per  day  -  6  00 

EoiJing,  8  days,  at  50  cents  per  day     -  -  -  4  00 

Fuel  -  -  -  -  -  -  2  00 

Interest  and  repairs  on  fixtures  -  -  -  3  00 

  19  50  ' 


Net  value  of  sirup    -  14  90 

Corn,  50  bushels,  at  25  cents  per  bushel  -  -      12  50 

Deduct  for  husking      -  -  -  -  -       1  00 


Net  value  of  corn      -  -  -  -  11  50 


Balance  in  favor  of  sugar      -  -  -  ^3  40 


By  a  reference  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Tillotson,  in  the  report  of  tlic 
Commissioner  for  1843,  it  v/ill  be  seen  how  muck  the  expense  rnay  be  re- 
duced on  a  large  scale. 

It  will  also  be  seen  by  Mr.  K.'s  statenrietit  that  his  product  was  200  gal- 
lons of  the  sirup  for  the  4  acres,  or  50  gallons  per  acre.  By  dividing  688 
by  12  pounds,  (the  weight  of  a  gallon  of  sirup,)  it  will  be  seen  that  my 
yield  was  over  57  gallons  ])er  acre. 

I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  witii  tlie  drainage.  The  molasses,  though 
clear,  and  not  so  high  colored  as  ordinary  molasses,  is  still  much  thicker, 
and  will  not  flow  freely  from  the  sugar.  It  generally  comes  cool  weatiier 
within  a  few  weeks  after  the  boiling;  this  is  much  against  the  drainage.. 
If  it  could  be  kept  in  a  temperature  of  from  70  to  80  degrees,  I  think  the 
process  would  be  much  accelerated. 

A  small  quantity  (about  6  or  7  gallons)  was  put  into  a  tapering  vessel 
by  itsell  ;  this  was  drained  in  a  few  weeks,  and  during  the  continuance  of 
the  w&rm  weather,  and  the  sugar  was  of  better  qualitj"  than  usual.  The 
sugar  sent  you  was  from  this  drainage,  but  from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ; 
therefore,  not  as  fair  as  the  upper  portion.  Some  sugar  and  molasses  have 
been  sent  to  the  editor  of  the  Albany  Cultivator,  some  notice  of  whicli  has 
probably  been  given  in  the  December  number  of  that  excellent  periodical. 
Respectfully  yours, 

JOHN  BEAL. 

Hon.  Edmua^d  Burke. 
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APPENDIX  No.  14. 


From  the  Culiivator. 
GULTURE  OF  CARROTS  AND  ONIONS. 

Ms.  Editor  :  Having  had  good  succeSvS  in  raising  carrots,  oiiioiis,  &c., 
I  have  had  a  desire  to  make  my  mode  of  raising  such  vegetables  public,  as 
it  differs  in  some  respects  from  the  modes  usually  practised  in  this  country. 
But  when  I  considered  I  was  not  well  skilled  in  v/riting  articles  for  pub- 
lication, I  was  led  to  hesitate^  until  I  reflected  that  language — the  vehicle 
by  which  our  ideas  are  communicated — may  be  compared  to  the  carriage 
which  conveys  the  produce  of  the  farmer  to  market ;  and  when  I  remem- 
bered that  it  matters  little  whether  the  carriage  is  constructed  with  two, 
thre^,  four,  or  even  five  wheels,  so  long  as  the  produce  is  easily,  expedi- 
tiously, and  safely  conveyed,  it  gave  me  some  more  confidence.  And  then, 
jagain,  I  received  additional  encouragement  by  some  remarks  of  a  corres- 
pondent  of  the  Albany  Cultivator,  who,  after  speaking  of  the  reading  of 
agriculLural  papers,  says  :  ^'  This  reading  gives  an  opportunity  of  becom- 
ing acquii^inted  with  the  practical  experience  of  farmers.  It  is  much  to 
be  desired  that  more  of  this  class  of  farmers  could  be  induced  to  give  their 
views.  There  is  too  frequently  a  reluctance  to  writing.  This  reluctance 
should  be  overcome.  It  is  not  expected  that  plain  farmers  should  always 
frame  sentences  in  tlie  style  of  literary  writers^  nor  is  this  necessary- 
give  us  the  facts  m  an  intelligible  manner."  And  so  I  am  encouraged  to 
proceed.  And  to  coiiimence,  I  will  state  the  amount  of  carrots  and  onions 
I  obtained,  and  then  soMC  of  the  means  used  to  obtain  so  large  crops.  But, 
before  proceeding,  I  will  rv^mark  that  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  several  re- 
spects my  mode  of  management  may  be  improved  upon. 

Of  carrots,  I  had  at  the  rate  of  twelve  inm dred  and  nine  and  a  half 
bushels  to  the  acre,  large  measure^  and  of  onions  six  hundred  and  thirty 
bushels. 

The  land  on  which  these  crops  grew — being  of  a  full  middling  qualify 
as  to  richness — was  ploughed  early  in  the  spring,  at  a  time  when  the  ground 
was  in  a  sufficiently  dry^  state  to  pulverize.  Itv/as  then  harrowed  several 
times  over  ;  then  ploughed  a  second  time,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  no 
treading  of  the  team  upon  it.  A  row  of  boards  to  stand  upon  while  sow- 
ing the  seed  was  laid  down  on  one  side  of  the  ground  about  to  be  sowed. 
With  a  common  hay  rake,  six  or  seven  feet  in  breadth  was  soon  made 
sufficiently  level  to  sow.  A  line,  fastened  to  two  stakes,  was  stretched  to 
mark  tlie  place  where  the  first  r®w  was  to  be  sowed.  Then,  with  a  com- 
mon garden  hoe,  a  place  near  one  inch  deep  was  made  for  the  seeds.  The 
onion  seeds  were  then  sowed  very  evenly  and  expeditiously,  with  a  con- 
trivance which  I  will  hereafter  describe,  and  covered  witli  the  hoe.  Then 
the  line  was  moved  fifteen  inches  to  mark  out  the  place  for  the  second  row. 
The  boards  were  then  moved  over  the  row  that  had  been  sowed,  so  that 


*  As  there  is  often  too  much  moisture  in  land  to  plough  it  early  in  the  spring,  and  as  carrots, 
©Bions,  and  parsnips  need  to  be  sowed  early,  it  would  doubtless,  in  many  cases,  be  well  to 
ridge  the  land  up  in  the  fall. 
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the  second  row  could  be  dug  out,  sowed,  and  covered,  as  was  the  first. 
The  line  was  then  moved  to  mark  the  third  row,  and  the  boards  were  also 
moved  over  the  second  one,  which  v/as  already  sowed.  In  this  manner  I 
proceeded  until  the  whole  was  finislied  and  the  ground  presented  a  beau- 
tiful le\el  and  mellow  appearance,  as  if  a  light  roller  had  passed  over  it, 
without  having  the  appearance  of  being  trodden  down,  as  is  often  the  case 
where  m;*""  walk  upon  the  ground.  The  carrots  were  sowed  in  much  the 
eame  manni^i*  ^^^^  onions,  with  the  exception  that  eighteen  inches  space 
was  allowed  ti.  the  rows,  instead  of  fifteen.  A  small  quantity  of  plaster 
Avas  sowed  v/ith  t^^Q  seeds. 

When  tlie  cari-oiv."^  ^^^^  onions  were  up  sufficiently  liigh  to  hoe,  I  com- 
menced at  one  end  of  rows,  and  hoed  in  as  far  as  I  could  conveniently 
reach.  Two  pieces  ol  b\Pard,  eacli  near  three  feet  long  and  ten  inches 
wide,  were  i)laced  in  two  ot  ibe  rows  I  had  commenced  hoeing,  and  which 
I  wished  to  finish.  I  then  stepped  on  one  of  the  pieces  of  board,  and  hoed 
on  as  far  as  I  could  conveniently  reach  ;  then  stepped  on  the  other  board 
in  the  adjoining  row,  and  hoeti  an  equ  al  distance  in  that  row.  Then,  with 
my  hoe  placed  against  a  nail  fastened  ;?ear  one  end  of  the  board,  I  moved 
the  J^oard  I  had  just  left,  about  two  feei  i»  advance;  then  stepped  on  it, 
and  moved  the  other  board  in  like  manner,  '^'h^"  I  ^^oed  two  feet  ahead, 
moved  my  boards  again,  and  sa  proceeded  o»x*  to  the  ends  of  the  rows. 
This  process,  although  not  quite  as  expeditious  a?  without  boards,  not  only 
left  the  gi'ound  in  a  very  mellow  state,  but  many  oi  ^^^^  ^^^^  lumps  were 
■broken  which,  by  the  common  met  hod  of  hoeing,  woK^-t^  "t>t  have  been. 
The  land  presented,  after  this  process,  the  appearance  C'^  having  had  a 
roller  passed  over  it,  and  I  think  it  v/as  better  fitted  to  withstu  ^d  a  drought 
than  it  would  have  been  if  left  in  a  rougli  state. 

Tiie  onions  were  hoed  three  times,  and  at  each  time  when  the  j^round 
was  in  a  sufficiently  dry  state  to  pulverise.  The  carrots  were  hot  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  the  onions,  and,  in  addition,  the  ground  W4?-S 
loosened  up  between  the  rows  with  a  dung-fork,  just  before  the  tops  be-' 
came  so  large  as  to  prevent  such  an  operation.  The  earth  was  iiot  heaved 
up  with  the  fork,  as  is  commonly  done  in  preparing  beds  for  sowing,  but  it 
was  barely  loosened  by  running  down  the  fork  and  giving  it  a  pry.  Some 
©f  your  readers  will  periiaps  think  I  am  particular  in  describing  my  mode 
of  procedure  ;  and  to  such,  if  any  there  are,  I  would  say,  it  was  by  attend- 
ing to  the  small  matters  as  well  as  the  large,  that,  under  Providence,  I 
was  enabled  to  i-ealize  so  large  a  result. 

The  implement  I  have  referred  to  for  sowing  the  seeds  I  will  now  en- 
deavor to  describe.  The  bottom  of  an  old-fashioned  coffeepot  was  knocked 
out.=^  The  pyramidal  shaped  top  was  soldered  on  fast.  A  hole  near  one- 
third  of  an  inch  in  diameter  was  made  in  the  extreme  end  of  the  top  for 
the  seeds  to  run  through.  The  whole  was  then  inverted,  and  a  handle  near 
two  feet  long  was  nailed  to  one  side  to  hold  it  by  when  in  use.  The  seeds 
about  to  be  sowed  were  thoroughly  mixed  with  sand  that  was  dry,  aiid  had 
been  sifted  to  free  it  from  lumps,  small  sticks,  &c.  On  account  of  its  sim- 
plicity and  cheapness,  on  account  of  the  even  and  sure  manner  in  which 
it  distributes  the  seeds,  and  on  account  ef  its  being  well  adapted  for  sowing 
short  rows  as  well  as  long  ones,  it  is  well  calculated  for  extensive  use. 


*  By-ihe  by,  I  do  not  use  coffee,  as  I  decTi  it  (unless  in  sicki.ess)  an  unnscessaryj  and,  t» 
many,  a  liiirtlul  drink. 
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I  will  also  describe  a  simple,  cheap,  and  useful  instrument  that  I  used 
to  dig  my  carrots  and  parsnips.  It  was  made  out  of  a  piece  of  large 
sized  wagon  tire  about  fifteen  inches  in  length.  One  end  was  sharpened, 
and  the  other  slit  down  near  three  and  half  inches.  The  part  on  one  side 
the  slit  \vas  left  straight,  to  be  inserted  in  the  handle.  The  part  on  the 
other  side  was  turned  down  horizuntally,  to  place  the  foot  upon  when  the 
instrument  was  in  use.  With  one  of  these  implements  a  man  will  dig, 
in  a  given  time,  one  quarter  more  of  parsnips  or  carrots  than  he  could 
with  a  common  spade.  S.  S.  G. 

Sandlake,  Becemher,  1845. 


LARGE  CROP  OF  VEGETABLES. 

James  Robertson,  of  Windham  Centre,  T^ew  York,  informs  us  that  he 
»       gathered  last  year,  from  one  acre  and  eight  rods  of  land,  the  following 
produce  : 

Ruta-baga         -  -  -  -  -     819  bushels. 

Sugar  beets        -  -  -  -  -  134 

Carrots  -  -  -  -  -  132 

Total    -----  1,085 

The  ruta  baga  grew  on  122  rods  of  ground,  and  the  sugar  beets  and 
carrots  23  rods  each.  The  turnip  ground,  which  was  sod,  was  ploughed 
the  previous  fall,  w  as  harrowed  well  in  the  spring,  and  cross-ploughed  in 
June,  and  fifteen  loads  of  manure  from  the  sheep  house  spread,  and  the 
ground  again  harrowed  well.  With  a  small  plough  it  was  then  throwE 
into  ridges  about  seventeen  inches  apart,  and  the  seed  sown  about  the  lOtk 
of  June,  in  drills,  and  the  crop  was  hoed  twice.  The  beets  and  carrots 
grew  on  grounii  which  the  year  before  w^as  occupied  with  ruta-baga.  It 
was  ploughed  deep,  and  a  light  coat  of  sheep  manure  spread  and  harrowed 
in.  The  crop  w^as  sown  in  drills  fourteen  inches  apart,  about  the  £rst  of 
May,  and  w^as  hoed  twice. — Cultivator, 
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APPENDIX  No.  15. 


CRANBERRIES. 

From  the  Yarmoath  Register. 
PLANTING  THE  CRANBERRY. 

In  its  wild  or  natural  state,  the  cranberry  is  found  in  wet  situations — in 
boggy  grounds,  in  damp  sandy  lands,  and  on  the  low  margins  of  ponds^ind 
streams.  It  will  live  and  grow  in  comparatively  dry  soils;  but  it  will  not 
bear  fruit  without  its  roots  are  immersed  in  water  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Soil  and  situation. — The  first  object  of  the  cultivator  should  be  to  select 
the  ground  for  his  cranberry  yard.  Every  wet  situation  is  not  suitable. 
The  soil  must  either  be  sand,  mud,  peat,  or  a  mixture  of  these.  There 
must  be  an  abundant  supply  of  water  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  If  the 
ground  is  so  situated  that  it  can  be  flooded  during  the  winter  and  spring,  it 
is  better;  but  it  is  not  indispensable  to  success.  The  ground  must  be  sat- 
urated with  water,  either  from  springs,  running  streams,  or  the  drainings 
from  higher  land.  On  the  low,  sandy  margins  of  ponds  the  water  is  not 
much  alfected  by  the  season;  a  sufficient  supply  of  moisture  will  ascend, 
because  the  little  spaces  between  the  grains  of  sand  act  as  so  many  capil- 
lary tubes  for  the  ascent  of  the  water;  but  when  the  margin  is  compact 
earth  or  unmixed  peat,  the  dampness  will  not,  on  that  principle,  rise  to  the 
surface.  In  a  selection  of  a  situation  for  his  cranbeiTy  yard,  the  cultiva- 
tor must  observe — first,  whether  the  soil  is  of  a  loose,  porous  character^ 
easily  permeable  to  water;  and,  second,  whether  there  will  be  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  in  the  driest  seasons.  If  either  of  these  two  requisites  is 
wanting,  it  will  be  useless  for  him  to  attempt  the  cultivation  of  the  cran- 
berry. 

Plantiyig  and  culture. — In  boggy  grounds  it  is  advisable  to  retain  the  top 
sod,  and  cover  the  surface  with  beach-sand,  if  it  can  be  easily  procured;  if 
not,  with  any  sand  that  does  not  contain  loam  or  surface  soil.  Until  re- 
cently, the  common  method  of  setting  out  the  vines  was,  after  the  bog  was 
covered  whh  sand,  it  was  marked  off  in  parallel  rows,  like  a  field  of  corn, 
and  sods  of  vines  set  from  three  to  four  feet  apart  each  way.  The  usual 
method  now  is,  to  set  in  drills  about  two  feet  apart.  The  vines  are  sepa- 
rated, and  only  two  or  three  upright  stalks  are  set  together,  and  are  placed 
from  six  to  twelve  inches  apart,  lengthwise  of  the  drill.  On  wet  and  bar- 
ren sandy  land  the  expense  of  setting  out  the  vines  is  much  less  than  on 
bogs. 

Cuttings  from  any  part  of  the  stem  will  strike  root,  and  may  be  used 
where  it  is  difficult  or  expensive  to  procure  a  sufficient  quantity  with  roots. 
Where  vines  cannot  be  procured,  cranberries  may  sown.  It  is  not  cer- 
tain but  that  sowing  will  ultimately  prove  to  be  the  cheapest  and  most  ex- 
peditious method.  We  know  of  but  one  instance  where  cranberries  were 
sown.  That  experiment  was  successful,  and  the  ground  is  now  thickly 
set  with  vines. 

The  best  time  for  setting  vines  we  are  unable  to  state.    The  common 
practice  has  been  to  set  theui  at  any  time,  when  the  weather  would  admit, 
59 
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from  November  to  March.  The  spring  we  should  think  was  preferable  for 
sowing. 

During  the  first  season  after  they  are  set,  vines  frequently  put  forth  nu- 
merous runners,  four  or  five  feet  long.    The  next  year  the  runners  put. 
forth  upright  bearing  stems,  which  produce  cranberries  on  the  third  year. 
The  vines  do  not  usually  become  so  thick  set  as  to  cover  the  ground  before 
the  fifth  year. 

Manure  is  worse  than  useless,  and  any  vegetable  or  animal  matter  that 
will  cause  fermentation  is  injurious.  As  a  general  rule,  the  more  barren 
the  surface-soil,  the  better  is  it  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  cranberry. 
The  growth  of  the  grasses  in  such  situations  will  be  feeble,  while  the  cran- 
berry^ obtaining  its  sustenance  mainly  from  water  and  the  atmosphere, 
grows  luxuriantly,  and  will  ultimately  kill  out  the  grasses  and  obtain  com- 
plete possession  of  the  soil. 

During  the  first  three  years,  it  is  better  to  pull  out  the  grasses  than  to 
wait  for  the  cranberry  vines  to  overcome  them.  Bushes  must  be  carefully 
removed  as  fast  as  they  spring  up,  because,  if  suffered  to  grow,  they  would 
do  great  injury.  No  other  attention  is  necessary,  excepting  that  good  fences 
must  be  maintained  around  the  vines  to  prevent  the  depredations  of  herba- 
ceous  animals. 

Profits. — One  bushel  of  cranberries  to  the  square  rod  may  be  considered 
a  good  crop  from  vines  that  have  been  set  five  years,  though  we  could 
cite  particular  instances  in  which  three  and  four  bushels  have  been  gath- 
ered. Raising  cranberries  is  like  every  other  business  in  life:  if  a  man 
judges  rightly,  is  prudent  and  industrious,  he  will  commonly  succeed  j  but 
if  he  depends  more  on  good  luck  than  on  good  management,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  he  will  fail.  The  cranberry  fever  is  now  running  high  among 
us,  and  almost  every  man  you  meet  exhibits  some  symptoms  of  the  disease. 
That  fortunes  are  suddenly  to  be  made  by  all  who  embark  in  this  business, 
we  do  not  believe;  but  that  large  profits  can  be  obtained  from  vines  set  in 
good  situations,  such  as  are  above  described,  there  is  no  doubt.  The  ex- 
periments of  Captain  Henry  Hall,  Hiram  Hall,  and  Peter  Hall,  of  Dennis, 
of  Captain  Edward  B.  Hallett  and  Edward  Thatcher,  of  this  town,  and 
many  others  that  could  be  named,  prove  that  the  raising  of  cranberries,  in 
good  situations,  is  a  profitable  business. 

We  know  that  some  of  the  opinions  which  we  have  given  in  this  article 
will  militate  against  the  theories  of  a  few  of  our  friends;  but  we  cannot  help 
it.  We  have  carefully  examined  almost  eveiy  cranberry  bog  and  yard  in 
the  county,  and  have  carefully  compared  the  information  thus  obtained,  and 
we  know  that  our  opinions  are  corroborated  and  supported  by  all  who  have 
had  the  largest  experience  in  the  business.  We  do  not  wish  to  discourage 
any  from  planting  vines:  far  from  it.  We  say,  go  ahead.  All  we  wish  is, 
to  discourage  men  from  running  blindfold  into  a  business  respecting  which 
all  the  necessary  information  can  be  so  easily  and  readily  obtained. 


NEW  YORK  FARMERS'  CLUB. 

We  extract  the  following  from  a  conversation  at  the  meeting  of  the  Club, 
as  reported  in  the  New  York  Farmer  and  Mechanic: 

Gen,  Chandler. — I  present  to  the  Club  cranberry  plants,  (some  with  their 
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great  crop  of  fruit  on,)  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Sullivan  Bates,  of  Bellingham, 
Massachusetts.  A  few  years  ago  he  first  exhibited  this  fruity  produced  by 
his  new  method — transplanting  from  low  grounds  to  high.  His  success 
has  been  complete:  he  has  gathered  from  one  acre  about  400  bushels  of 
cranberries  in  a  season!  He  plants  them,  in  drills,  20  inches  apartj  in 
hills,  7  inches.    The  soil  must  be  such  an  one  as  does  not  bake. 

Chairraan. — I  took  from  swamps  on  Gen.  Johnson's  place  some  cran- 
berry plants,  and  planted  them  on  ground  80  or  100  feet  above  the  swamp; 
they  thrived,  and  their  fruit  was  so  close  together  that  one  could  hardly 
put  a  finger  in  without  touching  the  cranberries.  It  is  a  highly  profitable 
crop.  I  am  of  opinion  that  five  hundred  dollars  might  be  obtained  for  a 
full  crop  of  one  acre. 

Gen.  Chandler. — Mr.  Bates  will  fiu'nish  any  number  of  plants  to  thoi^e 
who  desire  it. 

Mr.  Worth. — The  ci-anberry  of  Russia  is  larger  than  that  of  England; 
but  both  of  them  are  scarcely  half  the  size  of  these  cranberries,  and  of  much 
inferior  flavor.  Those  exhibited  here  would  suit  the  English  and  conti- 
nental markets,  and  would  be  sold  to  any  extent. 

Chmrmmi. — I  planted  mine  in  loamy  soil ;  prepared  the  earth  well  about 
the  plants;  watered  them  well;  and  did  not  lose  ten  out  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  plants. 

Gen.  Chandler. — And  those  which  I  set  out  last  spring  lived  and  flour- 
ished. 

Mr.  Wakemaii. — My  family  have  tried  Mr,  Bates's  cranberries^  and 
found  them  excellent.    They  are  larger  than  other  cranberries. 

Dr.  Underhill. — The  cranberry  probably  improves  in  all  respects  by  the 
transfer  from  marsh  to  upland.  Wild  grapes  love  alluvial,  wet  positions; 
but  their  flavor  is  not  to  be  compared  with  those  growing  in  dry  soils.  The 
wild  grape  has  a  thick  skin,  hard  pulp,  large  seeds.  By  culture  in  dry 
situations,  the  skin  and  seeds  become  one-half  less  thick  and  large;  ana 
the  pulp  almost  disappears. 
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GRAPES,  PEACHES,  &c. 

Far  the  North  Carolina  Tanfter.- 

BrinkleyvillEj  Halifax  Co.^  N.  G. 

Dear  Sir:  In  your  first  number  of  the  North  CaroKiia  Farmer,  I  see  yon 
publish  an  extract  from  the  American  Agriculturist^  on  the  culture  of  the 
vine  and  wine  making;,  &c.  While  according  due  merit  to  that  piece^  as 
to  many  particulars,  and  while  allowing  that,  as  to  kind  of  grapes  and  mode 
of  making  wine,  they  may  do  in  northern  latitudes  of  our  country,  I  am 
bold  to  aver  that  the  system,  as  such^^  will  not  do  south,  for  I  have  experi- 
mented on  it  without  success^  and  1  have  known  a  number  of  others  like- 
wise to  have  failed,  so  far  as  that  system  is  concerned.  For  instance,  the 
Isabella  grapes,  after  a  few  years'  culture  in  our  soil  and  climate,  will  rot 
on  the  vine,  in  a  majority  of  seasons,  in  spite  of  remedies,-  and  the  quan- 
tity of  sugar  will  not  do  to  save  the  wine  in  our  hot  climate.  Neither  will 
fermentation,  without  straining,  generally  succeed. 

But,  without  further  remarks  on  particulars  at  present,  I  send  you  the 
*'New  York  Farmer  and  Mechanic,"  in  which  my  uniformly  successful 
process  of  wine  making,  with  sugar,  is  detailed. 

I  would  add,  that  if  brandy  is  added,  (as  I  make  a  part  of  my  wine  there- 
with,) a  fourth  of  good  spirits  is  not  too  much  to  insure  the  safety  of  the 
winCj  as  well  as  to  give  it  a  good  body,  seeing  American  grapes  are  not  as- 
saccharine  as  European.  Indeed,  if  vineyard  business  is  pressed  in  our 
•Stath,  the  best  use  of  spirits,  (apart  from  medicine  direct,)  I  consider,  is  to 
iiiix  it  with  grape-juice  for  wines,  and  thus  render  its  qualities  not  of  the 
same  fiery,  intoxicating  nature. 

As  to  kind  of  vines,  I  will  communicate  again  for  your  valuable  peri- 
odical, if  you  think  best  to  insert  this  and  the  extract  named. 

In  the  mean  time,  yonrs^  with  all  due  respect^ 

SIDNEY  WELLER. 

From  the  Parmer  and  Meelianic^^ 
VINEYARDS  AND  TEMPERATE  USE  OF  WINES. 

Messrs.  Editors:  Through  a  desire  of  being  humbly  instrumental  in 
promoting  the  temperance  cause  of  our  country,  by  discouraging  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  I  was  induced  to  undertake  the  vineyard  business  as  an  inci- 
dental agricultural  employment,  on  my  plantation,  in  this  part  of  North 
Carolina.  So  far  as  tried,  the  experiment  has  answered  my  expectation ;. 
for,  the  substitution  of  unequivocally  pure  and  healthful  American  winesy 
I  have  found,  answers  all  the  medicinal  purposes  of  an  alcoholic  stimu- 
lant, where  such  is  required  to  be  used,  without  the  inflaming  and  insidious 
use  of  ardent  spirits.  My  wines  in  this  region  are  now  preferred  by  many^ 
as  a  family  medicine  and  for  communion  occasions,  to  those  of  foreign 
countries,  of  doubtful  purity;  and  we  find  that  the  wines  mentioned  as 
l>lessings  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  those  of  Palestine,  not  exotic.  This 
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raffords  a  good  hint  for  Americans  no  longer  to  expend  millions  for  foreign 
wines,  when  our  own  soil  and  management  are  capable  of  as  good,  if  not 
better.  Indeed,  from  the  general  principle  that  Providence,  in  the  way  of 
food  and  medicine,  generally  supplies,  of  spontaneous  growth,  every  region 
of  the  world  most  suitable  for  the  inhabitants  of  such  region,  we  might 
argue  that  the  very  luxuriant  growth  of  the  vine  in  most  parts  of  our 
country  indicated  it  to  be  wrong  for  us  to  depend  on  the  east  for  grapes, 
vines,  or  wine.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  may  be  permitted  to  state — and  that 
from  the  best  information,  as  I  think,  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  from 
twenty  years  of  experience — that  this  part  of  our  country  is  as  well  calcu- 
lated, in  soil  and  climate,  for  vineyards  and  wine  making,  as  any  part  of 
Europe.  According  to  the  best  accredited  information,  I  have  made,  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  more  wine  from  an  acre,  or  at  rates  of  more,  than  has 
'been  made  in  France,  or  other  wine-making  countries  of  Europe.  And  I 
am  not  alone  in  considering  the  wine  from  my  vineyards  as  good  as  the 
foreign;  for,  not  only  in  this  region  I  have  this  testimony  from  reliable 
sources,  but  from  different  parts  of  the  country  whither  1  have  sent  my 
wines,  both  north  and  south.  For  instance,  I  lately  had  a  letter  from  a 
igentleman  in  Natchez,  Mississippi,  saying  that  my  Avine  was  highly 
■approved  by  gentlemen  there.  I  have  exceeded  my  expectation  not  o^ly 
in  quality  but  quantity  of  wines  from  my  vineyard,  and  in  seeing  otKers 
embarking  in  the  vineyard  cause,  and  therefore  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  our  country  generally  may  have  her  supplies  of  wines  at  home  used, 
generally,  in  lieu  of  ardent  spirits.  By  enlarging  year  after  year,  I  have 
now  about  six  acres  of  vineyard;  some  vines  small  yet,  but  a  portion  on 
canopies,  or  one  continued  spread  of  branches  and  foliage  above,  and  all 
completely  clear  beneath,  six  or  eight  feet  high,  except  the  posts  to  support 
the  scaffolding.  From  former  yield  and  ratio  of  increase,  I  calculate  on 
upwards  of  forty  barrels  of  wine  the  coming  vintage.  The  severe  frost 
on  the  8th  of  April  last  did  not  injure  my  prospects  of  a  grape  crop;  though 
most  all  peaches,  pears,  and  apples,  and  other  fruit  were  destroyed. 

As  North  Carolina  excelled,  according  to  the  last  governmental  censiis, 
in  the  agricultural  product  of  wine,  and  as  I  have  reason  to  believe  mine 
is  the  most  productive  vineyard  in  the  State,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  deemed 
presumptuous  for  me  to  give  to  the  public,  through  your  columns,  a  uni- 
formly successful  mode  with  me  in  making  a  good,  well-keeping,  sugared 
wine.  I  say  sugared,  because  (a  fact  owing  perhaps  to  the  very  luxuriant 
:growth  and  abundant  productiveness  of  vines  in  our  country)  the  juice  is 
not  so  saccharine  as  in  Europe,  and  the  weather  is  also  warm.er,  so  that 
some  ingredient  has  to  be  added  generally  to  insure  the  keeping  of  the  wine. 

A  safe  quantity  of  sugar  is  two  pounds  to  the  gallon,  but  more  or  less 
according  to  the  kind  of  grapes,  and  their  ripeness  when  gathered.  The 
following  is  an  outline  of  the  process: 

1.  The  grapes,  gathered  and  cleaned  of  all  but  sound  and  ripe  ones,  are 
mashed.,  with  us,  by  a  machine  of  two  rollers,  turned  by  handles. 

2.  The  mass  is  then  folded  in  a  sheet,  within  a  crib,  under  a  press,  and 
the  juice  extracted,  in  the  same  manner  as  cider. 

3.  Over  a  tub,  and  on  a  frame,  are  placed  several  folds  of  woolen  blank- 
et, (to  be  washed  or  renewed  when  impervious  by  sediment,)  through 
which  the  juice  is  measurably  purified  by  straining,  as  it  were,  into  the 
T/essel. 

4.  Add  immediately  two  pounds  or  more  of  sugar  per  gallon.    If  want- 
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mg  a  very  fine  costly  wine,  take  the  best  doubie-refined  loaf  sugar;,  beat  up. 
But  the  common  brown  will  do  for  a  very  good  wine^,  of  less  delicate  flavor. 

5.  Into  a  clean  wine  cask,  new  or  second-hand,  fumigated  with  a  sul- 
phur match,  put  your  juice  thus  prepared,  and  no  further  process  is  needed 
after  putting  away  your  cask,  bunged  up,  into  a  cool  place  or  a  cellar. 
The  wine  maybe  left  on  the  lees,  to  be  drawn  off  for  use  when  wanted,  by 
a  spigot,  so  high  as  to  be  fairly  above  the  lees  or  settlings;  or,  without  any 
artificial  fining,  it  may  be  racked  off"  the  following  fall  or  winter,  when  a 
gallon  or  more  of  settlings  from  moderate  (because  strained  as  above  stated,, 
and  thus  kept  from  running  into  the  acetous  state  by  too  violent)  fermenta- 
tion will  be  found.  My  Scuppernong,  so  much  commended  abroad,  (as 
by  members  of  the  American  Institute,  according  to  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Bos  well,)  is  made  precisely  as  above  stated,  with  the  double-refined  sugar. 

But,  to  make  a  dark  red  ^vine  of  colored  grapes,  after  mashing  I  put  the 
mass  into  an  open-headed  cask,  covered  with  a  blanket,  and  let  it  ferment 
till  the  skins,  &c.,  float  on  the  surface,  and  draw  off"  that  underneath  by  a 
spigot  near  the  bottom  of  the  cask;  strain  it  as  above  stated,  and  then  put 
in  the  sugar,  and  turn  it  into  the  cask,  and  the  after  treatment  is  as  that 
stated  before  of  the  wine  not  fermented  with  the  skins,  &c. 

If  sugar  enough  be  added  of  good  quality,  and  strcdned  as  just  stated, 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  wine  running  into  the  acetous  fermentation. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  temperate  use  of  wine,  and  I  close  this  communi- 
cation, now  longer  than  intended  when  I  began  it.  The  Scripture,  prop- 
erly understood,  I  consider  the  true  criterion  of  the  proper  itse  or  the  abuse 
of  any  blessing  of  Heaven;  that  is,  of  temperance  or  mtemperance .  The 
express  and  implied  direction  to  Timothy,  as  to  wine,  may  be  viewed  as  a 
very  fair  general  exposition  of  the  Bible  doctrine  on  the  subject. 

Timothy  was  to  use  a  little  wine  for  his  stomacli's  sake  and  infirmities. 
Now,  a  fair  implication  is,  that  if  his  stomach  or  infirmities  had  not  re- 
quired it,  it  would  not  have  been  his  duty  to  have  had  recourse  to  wine  at 
all.  And  a  fair  inference  therefrom,  and  that  which  accords  with  the 
strongest  light  of  experience,  is,  that  to  those  in  perfect  health  the  stimu- 
lant of  wine  is  needless;  and  if  any  anything  needless  be  resorted  to,  it  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  pernicious  at  length. 

Again,  if  a  well  man  habitually  drinks  wine,  or  any  other  stimulant, 
he  anticipates  every  good  effect  it  might  have  when  he  becomes  sickly  or 
infirm.  So,  it  is  a  most  wretched  policy ,  to  say  the  least,  for  the  young  and 
healthy  to  practise  taking  wine,  or  any  other  stimulant;  according  to  the 
striking  moral  in  the  account  that  a  certain  well  man  took  medicine  to  be- 
come belter y  and,  while  dying  in  consequence,  dictated  his  epitaph,  viz: 

I  was  well :  I  took  medicine,  and  hei'e  I  am.^' 
In  haste,  yours, 

SIDNEY  WELLEK. 
Brinkleyville,  Halifax  Co.,  N.  C.,.Ju7ie  22,  1845. 


'  From  the  Albany  Cultivator, 

CULTURE  OF  THE  GRAPE. 

Mr.  Editor:  My  plan  of  a  vineyard,  after  the  vines  are  scafiblded,  is^ 
in  brie4  to  have  no  impediment  to  a  free  passage  of  men,  cart,  or  team 
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beneath  the  scaffoldings  nor  anything  seen  for  several  feet  high  but  main 
stem  of  Vines,  and  posts;  and  swine  always  kept  in  the  vineyard  to  help  to 
keep  the  ground  clear  of  grass  and  weeds.  When  necessary,  I  use  the 
harrow,  skimmer,  plough,  or  cultivator.  And  especially,  before  an  ex- 
pected frost  or  severe  weather  to  cause  the  leaves  to  fall,  I  scarify  the 
ground;  and  again,  after  they  fall,  I  run  over  the  surface  with  some  instru- 
ment to  incorporate  the  leaves  Avitli  the  soil,  to  prv^vent  their  blowing  away, 
and  to  answer  in  lieu  of  manuring.  Trimming  in  the  summer  and  early 
in  the  fall  is  good  for  all  vines,  (so  far  as  trimming  is  necessary,)  but 
especially  so  for  the  Scuppernong.  No  danger  of  bleeding  at  these  times; 
and  these  last  named  vines  especially  should  have  plenty  of  room  to  ex- 
pand, say  thirty  feet  apart;  not  too  great  a  distance  when  considered  that 
ere  long,  with  good  attention,  they  will  form  a  thick,  complete  canopy,  at 
that  or  even  greater  distance.  Other  vines,  ten  feet  each  way  is  the  com- 
mon distance.  Ten  feet  also  the  common  distance  for  all  my  posts  to 
support  the  scaffolding. 

In  haste,  yours^  &c., 

SIDNEY  WELLER. 

Brinkleyville,  N.  C,  June  6,  1846. 


For  the  American  Farmer. 
AN  OUTLINE  OF  AN  AMERICAN  VINEYARD,  FROM  THE  START. 

Mr.  Editor:  The  following  outline  is  the  result  of  years  of  successful 
experiments : 

1 .  Select  the  best  tested  American  grapes,  particularly  such  as  are  found 
to  mature  well;  whether  the  vines  are  young  or  old;  if  you  wish  such  as 
will  bear  forthwith,  take  those  well  rooted;  of  several  years'  standing  in  the 
nursery. 

2.  Plant  in  the  manner  of  fruit  trees,  ten  feet  each  way,  except  the 
Scuppernong:  twenty  feet  for  them. 

Trim  in  the  summer  or  early  in  the  fall,  tying  up  one  or  two  main  stems, 
unchecked  in  length,  to  stakes,  for  a  year  or  so;  after  which,  insert  a  post, 
with  two  cleats  nailed  each  side  of  the  upper  square  end  to  hold  rails  or 
scantling  for  making  the  frame  for  the  outspreading  canopy  of  vines  above. 
After  the  vines  have  started  over  said  frame,  no  more  trimming  is  necessary, 
except  it  may  be  to  cut  off  any  straggling  branches  under  the  canopy^  that 
all  may  be  kept  clear  beneath  for  say  six  or  seven  feet  high. 

3.  As  to  soil,  any  will  do,  with  proper  management.  I  have  the  finest  of 
good  bearing  vines  in  almost  all  kinds;  from  the  light  sandy  to  the  stiff 
clayey.  And  as  to  strength  of  soil,  there  is  more  danger  of  having  land 
too  rich  than  too  poor,  as  to  the  bearing  properties  of  vines.  As  a  general 
principle,  ground  that  will  bring  good  corn  is  plenty  rich  for  vines,  pro- 
vided you  dig  or  plough,  or  both,  some  depth  and  width,  when  the  vines 
set,  and  put  manure  or  surface  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  opening,  and  then 
cover  with  common  earth  before  planting,  that  no  manure  or  too  rich  soil 
may  come  in  contact  with  the  roots,  to  endanger  their  safety  in  case  of  a 
drought  the  first  season  after  planting. 

4.  The  best  mode  of  keeping  up  due  fertility  of  soil  is  this,  viz:  In 
connexion  with  never  suffering  your  vineyard  at  any  time  of  year  to  be- 
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come  grassy  or  weedy^  to  be  particularly  careful  to  scarify  the  ground;  and^ 
after  fall  frosts^,  let  no  leaves  or  litter  from  your  vines  blow  off  or  become 
incorporated  with  the  soil  beneath  the  canopies.  Nature's  mode  of  keeping 
up  and  increasing  the  fertility  of  woodlands  taught  me  this  mode^,  and  the 
very  best^  toO;  of  manuring  vineyards^  or  what  is  more  than  equivalent 
thereto. 

5.  The  foregoing  is  the  whole  secret  of  having  a  first-rate  vineyard^  the 
ripe  fruit  of  which  is  the  most  healthful  as  well  as  pleasant,  and  can  be 
enjoyed  for  several  months  in  the  year;  the  wines  from  which  are  in  no 
danger  of  adulteration;  and,  as  to  a  family  medicine,  according  to  the 
voice  of  experience  and  of  most  eminent  physicians,  the  very  best  single 
healing  one  in  the  Materia  Medica;  and  also  an  anticipator  of  disease  in 
sickly  places  and  seasons,  when  taken  temperately — say  after  dinner. 

A  few  additional  little  matters,  and  I  close  this  off-hand,  hastily  written 
article. 

1.  I  tie  my  vines  with  elm  bark,  which,  being  got  in  spring,  is  at  any 
season  ready  when  soaked,  and  outlasts  any  strings  I  have  ever  tried. 

2.  In  a  wet  season  I  insert  posts,  with  what  we  call  jobbers;  that  is,  a 
piece  of  wood  say  three  feet  long,  sharpened  at  one  end,  and  a  strong  peg 
inserted  through  the  other  end  for  raising  it  by  a  stake  or  crow-bar,  when 
driven  into  the  ground  by  a  maul  or  beetle.  Into  the  hole  made  thereby 
insert  your  post,  say  two  or  more  feet  deep. 

Posts  at  any  time  can  be  renewed,  when  giving  Avay,  by  propping  up 
the  part  of  the  canopy  above.  Posts  of  any  lasting  wood  had  better  be 
charred  at  the  little  end,  so  as  to  stand  inversely  from  the  way  they  did 
when  growing  as  a  tree.  According  to  statements  I  have  read  in  agricul- 
tural periodicals,  they  will  last  much  longer  when  thus  inverted,  or  stand- 
ing, as  it  were,  upside  down. 

Pardon  the  hasty  and  desultory  style  of  this  communication,  and  believe 
me  ever  yours,  and  a  hearty  well-wisher  of  all  deserved  success  in  your 
avocation  in  the  best  of  all  arts  and  sciences,  as  that  of  agriculture  is  the 
foundation  of  all  the  rest. 

Yours,  &c., 

SIDNEY  WELLER. 
Brinkleyville,  Halifax  Co.,  N.  C,  Sept.  16,  1845. 


VIINTAGE  OF  OHIO. 

I  promised  you  an  account  of  our  vintage.  It  is  over;  and  after  all  com- 
plaints of  the  rot,  and  dropping  of  fruit,  and  the  lamentations  of  the  hard- 
working German  women,  who  do  most  of  the  work  in  the  \dneyard  in  the 
summer  season,  my  tenants  have  cause  for  gratitude,  not  complaint.  The 
promise  of  the  crop  early  in  the  season  was  without  a  parallel.  Their  ex- 
pectation was  500  barrels  of  wine.  They  have  made  upwards  of  300. 
The  mash  was  very  rich,  and  the  wine  promises  to  be  of  fine  quality. 
More  is  said  of  the  quantity  of  wine  raised  in  this  country  than  is  true.  The 
balance  of  the  State,  I  venture  to  assert,  has  not  produced  an  equal  quan- 
tity. But  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  fast  extending  on  the  Ohio;  and 
one  or  two  years  more,  and  I  trust  the  same  remark  would  not  be  true  of 
this  country. 

I  am  also  extending  my  vineyards.  As  an  inducement  to  poor  Germans, 
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I  will  give  the  result  in  a  single  vineyard — that  of  Tuferbers.  It  is  situated 
four  miles  from  the  city,  on  Boldface  creek.  It  is  a  rich,  steep,  stony  hill. 
It  resembles  the  hill  of  the  Irishman — So  steep,  that  before  you  get  up  on 
the  one  side  you  are  half  way  down  on  the  otiier."  It  was  a  hard  bargain 
to  the  tenant.  To  trench,  bench,  and  wall  the  south  side  hill,  was  worth 
$300  per  acre. 

#  #  #  *  #  *  #  #  # 

After  three  years'  trial  I  parted  with  him.  I  then  took  the  present  Ger- 
man tenant.  He  was  very  poor,  but  strong  and  healthy — his  wife  a 
match  for  the  wife  of  my  other  German  tenant,  who,  when  she  died,  told 
me  ^'he  might  just  as  well  have  lost  his  horse."  He  had  also  full-grown 
boys  and  girls.  I  made  a  hard  bargain  with  him.  Bound  him  to  trench 
and  bench  six  acres  of  the  worst  ground  in  three  years,  and  plant  it  in 
grapes,  and  put  out  fruit  trees.  I  was  to  have  half  of  the  proceeds  of  all 
the  wine  and  fruit.  Space  was  allotted  to  him  to  raise  cabbage  and  pota- 
toes for  his  family  and  pasture.  I  was  careful  not  to  make  an  attempt  to 
climb  the  hill  for  the  three  years,  or  go  near  it,  fearful  of  disappointment. 
Judge  my  surprise,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  to  find  six  acres  handsomely 
trenched  and  benched,  with  their  walls  and  vines  in  fruit.  Peaches  and 
apples  were  this  season  a  total  failure,  and  he  had  his  grapes  only  to  rely 
on.  This  is  the  only  vineyard  at  which  a  few  Isabella  grapes  remain.  To 
encourage  him  and  the  other  vine-dressers,  1  let  them  have  my  share  of  the 
wine  at  a  reduced  price.  For  the  Catawba,  he  was  to  pay  T5  cents  per 
gallon;  for  the  Cape  Vevay,  or  Schuylkill  Muscadell,  62^  cents  per  gallon; 
for  the  Isabella,  50  cents  per  gallon  .  The  whole  of  his  enclosure  does  not 
exceed  thirty-five  acres — nine  acres  of  it  in  grapes.  He  has  sold  his  wine 
of  this  vintage,  for  cash,  for  $1,779  41.  At  the  price  my  share  was  sold  to 
him,  it  came  to  $713  75,  and  left  him,-  from  the  vintage,  the  net  sum  of 
.$1,065  66.  I  trust  other  poor  Germans  may  be  excited  by  his  example. 
The  thirty-five  acres  cost  me  $630.  There  were  some  vineyards  in  the 
neighborhood  more  productive  than  any  one  of  mine^  as  they  suffered  less 
from  late  frost  and  the  rot. 

N.  LONGWORTH. 

Cincinnati,  October  7,  1845. 


From  the  Indiana  Farmer  and  Gardener. 
LONGWORTH'S  OHIO  GRAPE,  &c. 

In  our  last  we  gave  an  account  of  a  Herbemont  grape  at  Madison,  Indi- 
ana, supposed  to  be  identical  with  Longworth's  Ohio.  We  have  received 
from  Mr.  Longworth  a  statement  which  puts  all  aback  again.  We  have 
both  grapes  in  our  garden,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  compare  them  the  en- 
suing season. 

Cincinnati^  April  24,  1845. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Indiana  Farmer  and  Gardener  : 

Dear  Sir:  Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Morrison,  is  in  error  in  supposing 
the  Ohio  grape  and  Mr.  Fitzhugh's  Herbemont  the  same.  The  latter 
grape  I  obtained  from  Mr.  Herbemont  many  years  since,  with  samples  of 
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his  wine,  which  were  not  good.  Mr.  Fitzhugh;  of  Madison,  sent  me  a 
sample  of  wine  made  by  him  from  this  grape,  of  fine  quahty  and  greatly 
superior  to  the  samples  of  Mr.  Herhemont,  and  satisfied  me  that  our  climate 
was  more  suitable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  than  South  Carolina. 
The  sample  of  the  Herbemont  sent  by  Mr.  Fitzhugh  was  examined  by 
the  society  and  pronounced  the  Herbemont  Madeira.  It  is  a  fine  table 
grape,  entirely  free  from  the  hard  pulp  common  to  most  American  grapes, 
and  superior  for  wine  to  the  Ohio  grape,  but  the  bunches  are  much  smaller. 
The  Ohio  grape  has  borne  well  with  me,  in  my  garden 5  but  at  m.y  vine- 
yards, in  the  High  Hills,  it  bears  badh^  I  have  never  seen  it  injured  by 
frost.  An  account  was  published  a  few  years  since  of  upwards  of  three 
thousand  gallons  of  wine  to  the  acre,  made  by  Herbemont,  from  his  grape. 
Such  statements  are  ridiculous.  He  had  four  or  five  vines  that  covered 
his  house  and  porches.  The  stalks  covered  but  a  few  feet  of  ground,  and, 
so  measuring,  he  had  more  than  3,000  gallons  to  the  acre.  In  his  vineyard 
he  never  raised  200  gallons  on  an  acre.  The  Catawba  grape  is  a  good 
table  grape,  though  not  entirely  free  from  a  hard  pulp;  but  as  a  wine  grape, 
in  our  climate,  I  consider  it  superior  to  all  others — capable  of  making  a 
wine  to  rival  the  best  Hock  and  Champagne  wines — and  that  Major  A.dlum, 
in  introducing  it,  has  left  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the  people  of  the  Ohio. 

T  make  this  remark,  as  a  gentleman  from  the  east  observed  to  me  a  few 
days  since  that  it  was  understood  I  gave  the  preference  to  the  Isabella. 
The  latter  grape  succeeds  better  [at  the  east]  than  with  us.  I  deem  it  a 
poor  table  grape,  and  worthless  for  wine,  and  have  extirpated  it  from  all 
my  vineyards.  With  two  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  gallon,  it  makes  a  pleas- 
ant sweet  wine. 

Yours,  with  regard, 

N.  LONGWORTH. 


SELECT  AMERICAN  GRAPES  IN  THE  BRINKLEYVILLE  (NORTH  CARO- 
LINA) VINEYARDS. 

Our  successful  experiment  of  grape  culture  and  wine  making  is  mainly 
attributable  to  the  system  being  American  throughout;  and,  as  to  the  kinds 
of  grapes,  not  only,  after  trial,  rejecting  foreign,  but  also  such  native  as  are 
not  profitable  in  most  respect.  On  canopies  supported  by  posts  ten  feet 
each  way  apart,  and  all  clear  beneath,  for  passage  of  wind,  persons,  or  team.s, 
might  be  seen,  a  month  since,  a  complete  spread  or  sheet  of  grapes,  so  thick 
in  many  places  as  to  yield  at  rates  of  a  thousand  and  more  gallons  of  wine 
per  acre.  And  now,  after  having  made  our  barrel  of  wine  a  day  for  some 
weeks  past,  and  entertaining  visiters,  sometimes  more  than  twenty  a  day, 
the  vineyards  are  very  full  still,  and  a  stranger  might  conclude  that  few 
grapes  had  been  abstracted,  and  those  only  fi-om  some  vines.  But,  design- 
ing a  mere  list  of  most  select  vines,  with  a  passing  remark  or  two,  we  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  enumerate,  first,  such  grapes  as  are  good  and  profitable  in 
every  respect,  and  from  most  of  which  we  make  not  only  gallons  but  bar- 
rels of  wine  annually,  of  late  years. 

1.  The  white  Scuppernong,  the  noble  native  of  our  own  State;  but  north 
of  latitude  37^  degrees,  of  no  peculiar  excellence. 
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2.  Weller's  Halifax,  a  native  of  this  county,  but  calculated,  so  far  as  we 
have  learned,  for  any  part  of  our  country.  Out  of  a  large  number  of  vines 
from  the  seed  of  this  grape,  one  we  call  the  Halifax  seedling  promises,  ac- 
cording to  best  judges,  to  be  inferior  to  none  in  every  respect.  Its  culture 
is  yet  limited.    Fruit  like  the  Catawba,  but  sweeter. 

3.  Vine  arbor;  so  called  from  its  very  large  leaf,  as  well  as  extended 
growth,  and  consequent  peculiar  fitness  for  arbors. 

4.  Somerville. 

5.  North  Carolina.  Tliis  is  late  in  ripening,  and  its  peculiar  excellence 
is  for  wine,  not  table  use. 

6.  York  Madeira. 

7.  Fragrant.  This  delightfully  perfumes  the  air  around,  when  ripe.  The 
above  kinds  have  all  large  berries,  and  average  the  Isabella  and  Catawba  in 
size,  and  consequently  are  not  subject  to  depredations  from  birds.  We  have 
several  other  fine  sorts  of  like  sized  grapes.  But  we  proceed  to  those  of  in- 
termediate size  (or  that,  say,  of  buckshot)  in  our  first  class,  viz: 

8.  Norton's  Virginia  seedhng,  called  after  the  late  Dr.  Norton,  of  Rich- 
moiid,  Va.  This  we  find  one  of  the  finest  in  all  respects,  as  for  table  use  , 
wine  making,  productiveness;  (capable  of  2^000  gallons  per  acre^)  and  free 
from  rot. 

9.  Cunningham.  This  is  also  a  grape  from  Virginia,  most  excellent  for 
eating,  and  with  one  difficulty  only  as  to  wine  qualities,  viz:  on  every  ra- 
ceme some  small  green  grapes  are  interspersed  among  the  ripe  ones.  But, 
to  obviate  this,  we  omit  picking  out  the  green  berries,  and  make  the  wine  in 
the  way  the  late  Mr.  Herbemont  made  his  Madeira,  or  a  white  wine,  from 
his  colored  grape;  that  is,  by  putting  the  grapes  unmashed  under  the 
press,  and,  after  pressing,  the  ripe  grapes  only  are  found  mashed  by  pressing. 

10.  Woodson,  also  from  Virginia;  much  later  ripening  than  the  Cun- 
ningham, and  not  so  good  for  the  table. 

11.  Lenoir,  a  grape  of  a  grade  smaller  berry — among  the  first  of  peculiar 
excellence  in  ripening  here. 

In  the  fine  vineyard  of  Mr.  John  Carter,  near  Richmond,  Virginia,  he 
showed  me,  some  years  since,  the  Clarence  of  France,  imported  by  him  as 
identical  with  the  Lenoir.  If  Mr.  Carter  is  not  mistaken,  this  is  a  foreign 
grape,  only  not  subject  to  rotting  in  our  country.  The  juice  is  very  strong, 
and,  as  the  late  Mr.  Herbemont  observes,  capable  of  making  a  good  keeping 
wine,  without  the  addition  of  either  spirits  or  sugar. 

But,  omitting  further  enumeration  of  excellent  grapes  of  intermediate 
size,  we  proceed  to  the  second  general  class^  viz:  of  some  kinds  excellent 
in  many  respects,  but  exceptionable  on  account  of  propensity  to  rot,  (at  least 
^at  the  south,)  smallness  of  berry,  &c.,  and  therefore  no  dependence  on  them 
for  a  wine  crop;  though  a  few  of  each  are  retained  in  the  vineyards  as  a 
variety  of  fruit,  and  in  contrast,  and  for  visiters.  Among  a  considerable 
number  of  kinds  in  class  second,  the  following  are  here  noticed: 

1.  The  Catawba,  the  favorite  grape  of  Mr.  Adlum,  Georgetown,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  now,  I  see  from  agricultural  periodicals,  mostly  cul- 
tivated in  the  northern  and  middle  States.  But  its  proneness  to  rot  on  the 
vines  renders  it  a  very  uncertain  fruit  in  the  south,  and  the  older  the  vines 
the  worse;  so  that  some,  as  I  learn,  in  this  State  and  Virginia,  have  given 
up  vineyard  culture  in  despair  of  profit;,  whose  principal  vines  were  the 
Catawba;  and, 

2.  The  Isabella;  and  no  efiectual  remedy  have  we  found  for  this  tan- 
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talizing  casualty ,  but  that  of  cutting  down,  in  the  fall  season^  most  of  the 
vines  of  these  sorts ,  and  grafting  on  their  stocks  some  of  the  first  general 
class,  as  good  at  least  in  every  respect,  and  far  better  as  to  certainty  of  a 
well  matured  crop.  Three  years  since  we  procured  a  kind  of  Catawba  said 
not  to  rot.  The  young  vines  of  what  we  call  Eaton's  Catawba,  so  far, 
have  matured  their  fruit. 

3.  Colesvine. 

4.  Alexander. 

5.  Constantia,  or  Vevay.  This  last  is  that  chiefly  cultivated  by  the  Swiss 
settlers  in  Indiana.  But,  however  succeeding  with  them,  when  the  vines 
are  young,  at  least,  it  proves  here  one  of  the  rotting  kinds;  although  it,  as 
well  as  all  just  named,  produces  fine  large  fi'uit  when  happening  to  mature. 

This  second  class  now  continued  with  grapes  of  intermediate  size;  as, 

6.  Herberaont's  Madeira.  This,  as  seen  in  the  columns  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer,"  was  called  the  Warren,  or  Warrenden,  ere  it  received  the 
above  name  from  the  late  excellent  Mr.  N.  Herbemont,  of  Columbia,  South 
Carolina,  who  gave  it  notoriety.  It  appears  to  be  of  foreign  extraction,  fi'om 
the  shortness  of  the  vine  joints,  and  especially  its  proneness  to  rot.  Mr. 
Herbemont  himself  calls  it  a  tantalizing  grape;  because,  as  he  states,  just 
when  giving  promise  of  an  abundant  yield,  (once  he  made  at  rates  of  more 
than  2,000  gallons  per  acre  from  it,)  its  fi'equent  habit  is  to  begin  rotting 
without  any  assignable  cause  of  too  wet  or  too  dry,  or  the  like. 

T.  Longworth's  Ohio.  The  distinguished  agriculturist,  Mr.  N.  Long- 
worth,  near  Cincinnati,  sent  me,  a  few  years  since,  some  cuttings  of  this, 
by  mail,  in  a  newspaper;  and,  by  grafting,  I  have  cultivated  it  to  some  ex- 
tent. But  here  it  is  of  no  peculiar  excellence,  and,  I  find,  prone  to  rot, 
though  Mr.  L.  informed  me  it  had  proved  a  most  excellent  variety  in  his 
locahty. 

We  have  procured  from  nearer  and  more  distant  parts  of  our  country  a 
considerable  number  of  other  kinds  of  intermediate  sized  berry,  and  excep- 
tionable in  some  respects;  among  which  I  name — 

8.  Baltimore  seedUng; 

9.  Bland's  Madeira  or  red  English; 

10.  White  Enghsh; 

11.  Enfield; 

12.  Hunterville,  &c.; 

and  also  several  varieties  of  small  beriy  and  small  yield,  though  otherwise 
fine.  Three  only  of  these  we  add  to  our  list  of  the  2d  class,  viz:  13,  Wil- 
cox; 14,  Guinard's  native;  15,  the  Elsingburg. 

We  have  under  trial  a  large  number  of  seedlings;  and  of  those  procured 
from  everywhere  we  could  hear  of  a  good  native,  and  ma}^  give  the  result 
in  due  time. 

SIDNEY  WELLER. 
Brij^kleyville,  H-Alifax  Co.,  N.  C,  Sej)t.  15,  1845. 


CULTIVATION  OF  TBE  GRAPR 

James  Locke,  florist,  of  Sing  Sing,  New  York,  writes  to  the  New  York 
Farmer  and  Mechanic,  under  date  of  August  4,  1845,  as  follows: 

When  you  w^ere  last  at  my  place,  you  requested  me  to  send  you  a  writ- 
ten statement  of  my  mode  of  treating  the  grape  vine.    In  the  first  place, 
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I  dig  a  hole  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  deep,  according  to  the  length  of 
the  vine — never  less  than  two — about  three  feet  square.  My  reason  for  doing 
so  is,  to  get  the  roots  beyond  the  influences  of  the  sun,  as  they  are  natural- 
ly inclined  to  approach  the  surface,  causing  the  vine  to  throw  out  an  unu- 
sual quantity  of  foliage  and  fruit;  and  when  the  dry  season  commences, 
they  feel  the  drought  immediately.  After  the  vine  has  been  established  for 
three  years,  I  dig  down  and  cut  oflf  eveiy  root  from  the  main  body.  In 
doing  so,  I  dig  a  trench  each  side  of  the  vine  a  foot  deep,  from  two  to  three 
feet  wide,  and  fill  it  up  with  all  sorts  of  rubbish,  such  as  pea-brush,  bones, 
shoes,  ifcc.  I  chop  up  all  ray  vine  trimming  in  pieces  of  about  eight 
inches  in  length,  and  throw  them  in  the  trench.  I  then  throw  the  ground 
taken  from  the  ditch  over  the  whole,  then  cover  the  surface,  as  far  as  cir- 
cumstances will  permit,  with  long  litter,  pea-brush,  &c.,  in  order  to  exclude 
the  sun  as  much  as  possible.  By  excluding  the  sun  the  ground  becomes 
moist,  and  is  pierced  with  thousands  of  angle  worm  holes.  Whenever  we 
have  a  shower,  the  rain  filters  through,  and  is  canied  down  those  holes  to 
the  roots.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  for  the  sun  to  touch  the  earth  at  all; 
and  this  I  think  1  have  fully  proved.  I  have  one  grape  vine  that  I  planted 
in  the  rear  of  my  kitchen,  which  it  afterwards  became  necessary  to  occupy 
for  a  wood-house.  Not  liking  to  cut  it  away,  I  bent  it  down  and  laid  the 
floor  over  it,  so  that  it  has  been  with  the  roots  entirely  under  the  building. 
Every  year  this  vine  produced  as  much  fruit  as  it  is  capable  of  sustaining. 
It  has  a  northerly  exposure,  and  the  grapes  are  usually  the  first  ripe  on  the 
place.  I  do^'not  think  the  berry  quite  as  large  as  those  that  stand  in  a 
more  open  exposure;  but  the  flavor  is  equally  fine.  I  have  one  vine  that 
has  a  westerly  exposure,  planted  shallow,  and  the  surface  not  covered:  this 
diy  Aveather,  the  fruit  has  entirely  perished.  The  next  vine  to  it  was  plant- 
ed in  the  same  exposure  and  same  depth,  but  was  afterwards  filled  in  so  as 
to  bring  the  root  about  three  feet  under  the  surftice,  which  was  not  covered 
with  rubbish;  the  fniit  has  not  wilted,  but  is  not  near  the  size  of  liiose 
vines  which  had  a  covered  surface.  I  have  one  perpendicular  arbor  run- 
rung  due  north  and  south,  and  from  the  top  of  the  arbor  I  have  conducted 
several  vines  east  and  west.  The  fruit  on  the  vines  running  west  ripens 
ten  days  sooner  than  on  those  running  east.  I  have  changed  the  vines,  and 
the  result  was  the  same.  I  occupy  no  more  ground  with  that  arbor  than 
the  mere  width  of  the  post,  which  is  about  seven  inches;  and  I  cultivate 
on  each  side  of  it,  close  up  to  the  post.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary,  in  order 
to  cultivate  grapes  to  any  extent,  to  occupy  any  more  space  than  the  width 
of  the  post.  I  think  the  vine  is  all  the  better  for  having  any  sort  of  a 
green  crop  on  the  surface  near  it,  so  as  to  exclude  the  sun. 

If  1  were  going  to  set  out  a  vineyard,  I  should  set  a  row  of  posts  six  feet 
apart,  then  another  row  of  posts  parallel  to  them,  thirty  feet  distant  from 
the  first  row.  I  would  then  plant  a  vine  at  each  post,  and  conduct  a  No.  12 
wire  from  the  top  of  one  post  to  the  other.  I  then  could  use  the  interme- 
diate ground  for  any  short  crop  of  garden  vegetables  I  wished.  They 
would  all  do  well;  and,  by  training  a  single  vine  up  the  post,  across  the 
wire,  1  would  get  full  as  many  grapes,  if  not  more  than  when  the  whole 
arbor  was  occupied;  and  the  wind  has  no  eff'ect  upon  it,  the  wire  being  so 
flexible  that  they  do  not  suflfer  as  much  as  those  that  are  trained  on  an 
arbor.    The  posts  ought  to  be  high  enough  to  drive  under  with  a  horse. 

My  time  of  trimming  is  late  in  the  spring;  at  least  I  never  commence 
trimming  until  the  vines  will  bleed  freely,  which  a  great  many  people  con- 
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sider  a  great  detriment;  but  when  I  cutout  old  wood,  I  always  cut  it  three 
or  four  feet  longer  than  1  intend  it  shall  be,  so  that  when  the  first  cut  be- 
comes gummed  over,  I  cut  away  some  more,  to  give  the  sap  a  free  pas- 
sage. I  will  venture  to  say  my  vines  are  the  largest  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  for  their  age.  The  great  difficulty  with  me  is,  that  they  are  so  load- 
ed with  fruit  that  I  am  obliged  to  pick  off  large  quantities  when  green.  In 
consequence  of  the  superior  flavor  of  my  grapes,  owing,  I  think,  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  being  covered  and  tilled,  I  have  no  trouble  in  selling 
them  in  advance,  as  I  have  now  done  for  the  last  two  years.  Messrs.  Hope, 
corner  of  Chamber  street  and  West  Broadway,  have  engaged  them. 

In  trimming,  I  suffer  no  old  weed  to  remain  that  I  can  possibly  remove, 
and  trim  the  ones  I  wish  for  bearers  entirely  smooth.  I  also  make  a  second 
trimming  in  the  course  of  the  season,  by  removing  the  middle  growth. 


For  the  Farmer  and  Mechanic, 

GRAPES. 

Mr.  Editor:  I  have  just  read  in  your  valuable  paper  an  article  on 
the  culture  of  the  grape,  by  James  Locke,  of  Sing  Sing.  Mr.  Locke 
appears  to  attach  much  importance  to  deep  planting,  or  compelling  the 
roots  of  the  vine  two  feet  below  the  surface.  Dr.  Underbill,  too,  favors  the 
same  opinion.  Is  not  this  altogether  at  variance  with  agricultural  chem- 
istry? Such  is  my  impression  from  reading  Liebig,  Johnson,  Dana,  and 
others;  but,  independent  of  these,  I  know  from  experience  that  it  is  alto- 
gether wrong.  It  is  an  old-fashioned  practice  in  England  to  make  vine 
borders  of  prepared  compost  to  the  depth  of  six  feet.  I  have  had  occasion 
to  overhaul  these  several  times,  and  invariably  found  the  bottom  of  the 
border  totally  unfit  for  any  plant  to  live  in.  Ten  years  past  I  had  the 
first  opportunity  of  seeing  the  grape  vine  in  its  natural  state;  and,  being 
passionately  fond  of  growing  the  grape  vine,  I  examined  them  closely,  in 
the  woods,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  I  have  dug  up  dozens  of  them,  and 
invariably  found  their  roots  within  six  inches  of  the  surface.  From  the 
past  season's  experience,  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  to  plant  the 
grape  vine  deep,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  fill  up  so  as  to  bury  the 
roots  two  feet  below  the  surface,  is  detrimental.  In  the  situation  I  now  am,  I 
have  the  charge  of  three  vineyards ;  in  the  first  of  which  the  vines  (six  years 
ago)  were  planted  too  deep — consequently  did  not  thrive  well ;  to  remedy 
this,  fresh  compost  was  added  the  next  season,  but  without  benefit;  another 
gardener  came — two  or  three  in  fact — and  {'^  a  curse,  by  the  way,  to  most 
vineyards,  this  repeated  changing")  each  of  them  tof^k  the  same  course;  so 
that  the  roots  (that  is,  the  original  roots)  were  buried  all  of  three  feet  below 
the  surface.  When  I  came  this  past  spring,  I  forked  up  part  of  the  border 
very  carefully  for  fear  of  injuring  the  roots,  but  was  surprised  not  to  find 
any  within  reach.  I  then  took  a  spade  and  dug  down  two  feet,  six  feet  from 
where  the  vines  were  planted,  and  there  found  some  brown  looking  roots, 
which  I  traced  to  their  extremities,  and  found  that  the  whole  of  last  season's 
formation  had  decayed.  I  then  gave  up  all  hopes  of  perfecting  a  crop  of 
grapes;  but,  luckily,  there  was  a  small  space  of  about  four  feet  in  width 
from  where  the  vines  entered  the  house  to  the  flue  that  had  been  filled  up 
for  salad,  &c.,  and  into  this  border  the  vines  had  rooted  from  the  stem. 
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With  these  roots,  well  fed  with  guano,  liquid  manure,  (fee,  and  with  the 
few  roots  made  from  the  stems  on  the  outside  of  the  liouse,  ^^near  the  sur- 
face/' I  have  ripened  a  crop  of  grapes  averaging  twenty  pounds  to  the 
rafter — being  the  first  crop  of  grapes  ever  brought  to  maturity  in  this  house 
since  the  vines  were  planted — and  some  of  the  fruit  judged  of  sufficient 
merit  to  take  the  second  premium  of  the  State  society. 

I  visited  the  vineyard  of  Dr.  Underbill  about  four  years  since,  in  com- 
pany with  another  gardener,  and  thorough  grape-grower,  too,  and  it  was 
the  impression  of  both  that  the  grand  secret  of  the  doctor  ripening  his 
grapes  so  uniformly  was  a  remarkably  light  sandy  soil;  the  roots  near  the 
surface,  and  yet  prevented  from  being  scorched  with  the  sun  by  a  liberal 
application  of  swamp  muck  as  a  top  dressing — apparently  not  intended  as 
a  manure,  but  to  preserve  a  uniform  temperature  in  the  soil. 

Cutting  off  the  roots  of  the  vine  does  not  prevent  their  finding  their  way 
to  the  surface;  it  may  do  so  for  a  short  distance,  but  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  vine  is  a  great  rambler,  both  top  and  bottom;  and,  after  cut- 
ting off  all  the  roots  two  feet  below  the  surface,  it  may  sfill  be  a  fact  that  the 
spongioles,  on  which  the  vine  depends  for  nourishment,  are  found  close  to 
the  surface,  though  it  may  be  at  a  distance  of  fifty  feet  from  the  vine. 

Mr.  L.'s  plan  of  training  and  praning  the  vine  I  like  very  much;  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  only  plan  of  growing  the  native  grape  so  as  to  obtain  fair 
bunches  of  well  flavored  fruit,  but  think  the  less  he  crops  the  intermediate 
space  the  better.  For  the  first  three  years  after  planting,  two  or  three  rows 
of  potatoes  might  be  taken  oft';  but  after  that,  keep  the  surface  covered  with 
muck,  and  the  cultivator  freely  at  work. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

G.  K. 

Newark,  ^eptemher  20,  1845. 


From  the  Visitor. 

##*###### 
But  I  sat  down  to  tell  you  something  about  my  grape  vines,  and  now  I 
will  stop  rambling  and  do  so.  Having  a  spot  on  the  south  side  of  my 
house  which  I  thought  would  be  favorable  to  the  growth  of  grapes,  in  the 
fall  of  1842  I  erected  an  arbor  by  setting  posts,  leaving  them  eight  feet  out 
of  the  ground  and  fifteen  feet  from  the  house.  On  the  tops  of  the  posts  one 
end  of  a  sixteen-foot  scantling  was  rested,  the  other  end  resting  against  the 
house,  sixteen  feet  from  the  ground.  These  scantlings  were  crossed  with 
two-inch  strips,  about  two  feet  apart.  The  upright  posts  were  also  crossed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  top  of  the  arbor.  Early  in  the  following  March 
I  dug  a  trench  at  the  foot  of  the  posts,  two  feet  wide  and  three  feet  deep. 
I  then  filled  it  half  way  up  (eighteen  inches)  with  oyster  shells,  and  the 
remaining  eighteen  inches  with  loam  taken  from  the  commons  near  the 
city.  In  this  loam  I  immediately  set  my  roots,  having  vines  attached  to 
them  of  about  two  feet  in  length.  Directions  were  then  given  that  all  the 
waste  water  from  the  kitchen — dish-water,  soap-suds,  <fcc. — should  be  daily 
thrown  around  them,  which  was  done.  One  of  the  vines  blossomed  and 
bore  the  first  summer;  but  an  unlucky  boy,  strolling  into  the  garden,  broke 
off  all  but  a  few  grapes,  which  ripened,  and  were  found  to  be  delicious. 
Their  growth  this  first  summer  varied  from  five  to  ten  feet  in  length,  be- 
sides throwing  out  great  numbers  of  lateral  branches.  I  did  not  trim  them 
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at  all  the  succeeding  winter.  Early  in  March  last,  it  being  the  second 
spring  only  that  they  had.  been  in  the  ground;  they  began  to  put  forth.  I 
do  not  remember  the  time  of  their  blossoming,  but  in  July  the  neighbors 
began  to  pick,  and  pronounced  them  ripe.  This,  however,  was  not  the 
case.  The  vines  then,  notwithstanding  the  severe  drought  which  had 
prostrated  almost  everything  around  us,  presented  as  beautiful  an  appear- 
ance  as  I  ever  beheld.  Thousands  of  branches  and  tendrils  had  put  forth, 
the  leaves  were  large  and  fresh,  and  the  fruit  hung  under  the  trellis- work 
in  delicious  and  tempting  profusion.  The  branches  were  not  so  numerous 
as  I  have  oftentimes  seen  them,  but  they  were  twice  as  large  as  any  other 
that  I  saw  during  the  summer.  One  vine,  however,  of  the  bigness  of  a 
man's  finger,  contained  one  hundred  and  twenty  hunches,  all  perfect,  and 
of  extraordinary  size  and  flavor.  These  were  the  Isabella;  the  Catawbas 
did  not  yield  so  abundantly,  and  the  Sweet-water  not  at  all,  as  yet.  The 
latter  had  not  the  advantage  of  the  trench  and  the  oyster  shells,  but  in 
other  respects  were  treated  the  same.  During  the  extreme  dry  weather  I 
occasionally  threw  fresh  water  upon  the  vines  from  a  watering  pot,  and 
from  a  large  syringe  where  they  were  high. 

In  this  my  first  attempt  at  raising  grapes,  I  have  been  highly  gratified: 
and,  from  the  experiment,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  vines  require  a  great  deal 
of  water,  but  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  that  it  should  never  stand 
long  about  the  roots.  The  oyster  shells  serve  as  a  drain  to  carry  off"  water 
which  might  otherwise  remain  too  long;  and  as  it  percolates  among  them, 
it  carries  down  the  fine  mould,  which  the  small  delicate  roots  soon  find, 
and  thus,  below  the  eftect  of  drought,  find  a  never-failing  source  of  nour- 
ishment and  support.  In  the  autumn  I  throw  around  the  roots  a  thin  coat 
of  coarse  manure,  old  bones,  and  chips. 

A  genrteman  in  Rochester,  New  York,  who  has  a  fine  grapery,  infomied 
me  last  summer  that  he  put  up  grapes  for  use  in  the  following  m.anner: 
Place  a  layer  of  cotton  in  a  barrel,  and  then  sele  -t  such  grapes  as  are  per- 
fectly ripe,  and  lay  them  upon  it;  cover  them  Avith  another  layer  of  cotton, 
and  so  continue  till  the  barrel  is  full;  then  place  the  barrel  in  a  dry  place, 
out  of  the  way  of  frost,  and  they  come  out  through  the  winter  in  all  the 
pulpy  lusciousness  of  a  bunch  freshly  plucked.  #  *  *  *  # 
A  portion  of  these  grapes,  thus  preserved,  remained  upon  tl;ie  vines  till  into 
October,  when  they  were  as  rich  as  any  foreign  grape  that  I  ever  tasted. 
I  am  confident  that  most  of  our  grapes  are  eaten  before  they  are  ripe.  I 
intended  to  have  made  the  experiment  of  putting  them  down  in  cotton, 
but  they  proved  too  tempting  to  remain  on  the  vines  in  suflicient  quantities. 
A  neighbor  has  made  it,  however,  and  I  expect  soon  to  learn  with  what 
success.  I  think  the  vines  should  be  trimmed  early  in  Januaiy.  This 
climate  is  highly  favorable  to  the  culture  of  the  grape,  and  nothing  is 
wanting  but  a  little  pains  to  produce  them  in  any  quantity.  I  should  be 
glad  to  "know  how  attempts  to  cultivate  them  succeed  in  New  England. 

Truly  yours, 

SIMON  BROW. 

As  yet,  litde  has  been  done  in  New  Hampshire  to  advance  horticulture. 
Even  the  profits  and  the  gratification  from  the  production  of  that  excellent 
fruit,  the  apple,  are  as  yet  but  beginning  to  be  realized.  The  best  methods 
of  cultivation  are  yet  litde  understood.  Our  soil  and  situation  ai'e  most 
favorable  for  the  apple.    We  believe  the  time  is  coming  when  the  peach 
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may  be  common.  Pears  and  plums  will  also  adapt  themselves  to  our  cli- 
mate. There  are  kinas  of  our  own  native  grape  which,  by  cultivation, 
may  here  be  made  equal  to  the  Isabella,  the  Catawba,  or  the  Sweet- water. 
Let  Mr.  Brown's  mode  of  thorough  cultivation  be  marked,  "set  in  a  note 
book,  learned,  and  conned  by  rote,"  by  men  of  curiosity  and  leisure,  and  we 
dare  say  these  northern  latitudes  will  secure  to  us  abundance  of  grapes  as 
good  tor  use  at  least  as  the  Smyrna  grapes,  for  which  those  who  get  up 
genteel  entertainments  pay  an  expense  of  thirty  seven  and  a  half  cents  per 
pound — a  price  at  least  four  times  as  great  as  any  food  to  pamper  the  fas- 
tidious palate  should  cost. — Editor  of  the  Visitor. 


NATIVE  GRAPES  FOR  WINE. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a  letter  of  a  gentleman  in  Alabama, 
whose  name  and  residence  are  not  given.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the 
native  grapes,  much  inferior  to  the  Catawba  in  flavor,  may  prove  to  be 
the  best  for  wine.  The  wine  grapes  of  Europe  are  generally  very  inferior 
as  table  grapes.  A  gentleman  in  Mississippi  City  cultivates  a  small  native 
grape  which  is  said  to  make  an  admirable  wine  : 

"  I  make,  annually,  for  my  own  use  and  to  scatter  among  friends,  from 
seventy-five  to  one  hundred  gallons  of  wine.  I  prefer  it  for  a  summer 
drink,  using  no  spirits.  The  red  wine  was  made  from  our  native,  uncul- 
tivated grape,  which  abounds  through  this  section  of  the  country;  some 
of  the  finest  varieties  of  which  I  am  cultivating,  previously  htiving  deter- 
mined their  qualities  as  regards  producing  a  good  wine. 

"  There  is  an  astonishing  variety  in  the  product  of  our  native  grape,  all  of 
which  are  cultivated  with  great  ease,  and  exhibit,  on  cultivatmg,  an  im- 
provement hardly  credible. 

"Among  other  properties  possessed  by  our  native  grape,  the  quantity  of 
vinous  matter  they  possess  is  most  remarkable.  A  bushel  of  bunches,  as 
pulled  from  the  vine,  will  give  three  gallons  of  the  wine  I  sent  you ;  and,  after 
undergoing  a  second  operation,  about  one  gallon  more,  of  a  lighter  but  most 
agreeable  wine.  It  would  take  a  third  pressure  to  produce  the  meagre  drink 
with  which  they  in  part  feed  the  peasantry  in  France.  &c.,  who  tend  the 
vintage.  I  anticipate  most  agreeable  results  from  the  cultivation  of  our 
native  fruits,  based  on  the  trials  I  have  already  made. 

"  The  white  wine  I  sent  you  is  from  an  American  grape,  acclimated  to  this 
section  of  the  country  many  years  ago.  It  is  a  reddish-colored  grape,  re- 
sembling the  Catawba,  exquisite  for  the  table,  a  great  bearer,  and  hardy, 

"  As  regards  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  and  wine  making,  I  have  effected  - 
one  most  desirable  object,  viz :  doing  away  altogether  with  that  great  expense, 
of  which  so  much  has  been  written  and  said.  The  ground  in  which  my 
vines  stand  and  bear  produces  me  annually  two  other  crops — say  a  crop  of 
Irish  potatoes,  and,  after  they  are  matured  and  taken  from  the  ground, 
another  crop  the  same  year  of  a  variety  of  the  red  sweet  potato,  a  most 
valuable  variety  for  stock,  and  most  productive.  My  mode  of  supporting 
the  vine  is  simple,  efficient,  and  economical.  The  manure  given  to  the 
Irish  potato  crop  is  ample  for  the  vines,  and  applied  in  the  best  possible 
way.  The  superiority  of  the  grapes  I  produce,  as  regards  quantity  and 
quality,  has  been  often  loudly  remarked  by  our  own  citizens  and  foreigners. 
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I  have  a  splendid  collection  of  the  apple,  all  acclimated.  The  cider  ap- 
ple is,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  tree  of  the  kind  you  have  seen  ;  a  mosp 
free  grower,  and  prolific,  bearing  annually  full  crops.  It  is  the  best  apple 
to  hang  on  the  tree,  and  the  freest  from  rot,  1  have  ever  seen.  It  cannot  be 
surpassed  in  the  Union.  It  is  a  native  of  Alabama,  produced  from  repeat- 
ed planting  of  seed,  and  grafting  and  regrafting,  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years. 

A  vineyard  at  maturity — say  the  fourth  year — would  be  good  for  from 
five  hundred  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  gallons  ;  the  seventh,  for  one  thou- 
sand gallons  ;  the  Scuppernong  much  more  to  the  acre. 

My  mode  of  planting  and  cultivating  the  grape — half  the  quantity  per 
acre — and  the  annual  crop  mentioned,  please  me  better.  Ground  with  us 
is  plenty,  and  potatoes  are  as  essential  to  our  comfort  as  wine.  In  fact,  in 
every  species  of  cultivation  I  am  every  day  more  convinced  that  mixed 
cropping  is  the  true  mode  of  employing  soil  and  labor.  In  this  way  ;he 
expense  and  labor  are  singularly  decreased  in  proportion  to  the  product. 

"  By  giving  the  vines  room,  1  insure  heavy  crops  of  grapes  and  rich  fruit. 
I  tend,  prune,  (fee,  with  satisfaction  ;  the  first  with  the  plough,  and  a  little 
with  the  hoe  while  making  the  potato  crops.  The  room  enables  me  to 
gather  the  fruit  with  ease,  and  readily. 

"  I  employ  the  trellis  in  cultivating  the  grape.  In  all  respects  it  is  the  best. 
Our  native  and  such  other  grapes  as  I  cultivate  prefer  it.  This  appendage 
to  the  vineyard  costs  me  about  five  dollars  annually  per  acre,  including 
pruning.  I  cut  down  sassafras  or  cedar  trees — say  nine  and  ten  inches  in 
diameter — into  posts  eight  feet ;  point  the  butt  end  ;  put  the  small  end  in 
the  ground,  ten  feet  distant ;  nail  on  the  sides  laths  about  two  inches 
i^quare,  just  as  split  from  the  cypress  log,  and  my  trellis  is  done.  My  tying 
(the  best  I  have  ever  found)  is  the  bear  grass,  found  readily  in  the  woods 
profusely  scattered  in  spots  :  shrunk  over  the  fire  when  green,  it  becomes  a 
soft,  pliable  tying.  Thus  you  see  I  am  all  economy,  and  no  part  of  the 
'  Indian's  gun'  cost  more  than  it  came  to." 


SUCCESS  OF  AMERICAN  VINEYARDS. 

Messrs.  Fleet  Starr  :  Seeing  some  disquisitions  lately  in  your  valu- 
e-ibie  periodical  on  the  manner  of  planting  the  grape  vine,  I  concluded  to 
forward  you  a  few  thoughts  on  that  and  like  matters.  Notwithstanding 
exceptions,  (and  they  made  evident  in  the  given  cases.)  it  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  rule,  that  success  in  any  branch  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  in  most  other 
pursuits,  is  the  best  'prima  facie  evidence  of  right  procedure  therein  ;  or, 
that  there  is  an  intimate  connexion  established  by  Providence  between  the 
attainment  of  any  object  of  enterprise  and  all  the  steps  that  lead  thereto.  To 
apply  this  rule  to  my  vineyards  :  After  some  dozen  years  of  culture,  I  have, 
most  flourishing  and  prolific,  six  acres  of  vines,  old  and  young,  part  of  which 
(the  older)  form  a  continuous  canopy,  say  eight  or  ten  feet  high  over  head, 
and  underneath  nothing  to  intercept  the  passage  of  wind,  teams,  or  people ; 
or  nothing  to  be  seen  underneath  but  the  main  stems  of  the  vines,  frona  ten 
to  twenty  feet  each  way,  and  posts  ten  feet  apart.    The  planting  of  all  my 
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vines  was  on  the  principle  common  with  my  other  procedure  on  the  farm 
in  that  respect,  viz:  in  reference  to  the  fact  of  all  the  vegetable  creation 
having  tap  and  lateral  roots,  and  that  both  must  be  sustained  in  some  appro- 
priate way,  that  the  desired  end  of  prolific  issue  may  be  attained.  Some 
plants  may  be  called  tap  rooted  because  mainly  depending  on  tap-roots,  as 
cotton,  turnips,  (fee. ;  others  lateral-rooted,  because  mostly  sustained  by  their 
lateral  roots,  ^is  corn,  &c.  But  both  kinds  of  roots  must,  as  a  general  rule, 
have  their  office  sustained,  or  no  adequate  success  will  be  had  in  their  cul- 
ture ;  but,  so  far  from  a  culture  exactly  adapted  to  either,  in  my  experience, 
I  have  had  desired  success  in  a  method  common  to  both  :  for  instance, 
while  I  raise  turnips  by  putting  manure  in  drills  and  bedding  thereon,  and 
then  planting.  1  have  done  the  same  with  corn, and  had  like  success,  with  this 
difference  only — with  turnips,  to  have  the  bed  raised  with  an  eye  to  drawing 
dirt  from  them  in  cultivating  ;  and  corn,  with  a  hollow  rather  when  planted, 
except  it  be  in  a  low  or  damp  location.  But  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule, 
that  no  planting  or  culture  should  be  so  deep  as  to  neglect  the  existence 
and  sustaining  ot  lateral  roots  near  the  surface,  or  near  enough  thereto  for  the 
sun's  heat  to  have  its  genial  influence.  So  with  vines  and  trees.  You  even 
do  a  violence  to  their  nature  to  plant  or  cultivate  them  too  deep,  which  vio- 
lence will  be  revenged,  generally,  by  a  small  or  no  yield  at  all.  The  general 
rule  for  planting  fruit  trees  will  aptly  apply  to  that  for  vines,  viz:  to  plant 
an  inch  or  so  deeper  than  they  stood  when  growing  in  the  nursery.  I  say 
in  the  nursery,  as  to  vines  as  well  as  trees,  for  I  consider  (and  practise)  that 
grape  vines  should  first  be  cultivated  in  the  nursery  a  year  or  so  before  eli- 
gible for  setting  out  in  the  vineyard.  The  Scuppernong,  not  growing 
from  cuttings,  I  first  root  by  layers,  and  then  make  them  well-rooted  vines 
in  the  nursery  ere  planting  in  vineyard,  or  selling.  Bat  other  kinds  of  vines 
I  cultivated  first  in  the  nursery  by  cuttings,  often  being  thickly  set  in  drills 
three  feet  apart.  By-the-by,  fall  planting  is  decidedly  most  successful  for  cut- 
tings. Frequent  discouragements  in  vineyard  culture  arise  from  attempts 
to  start  vineyards  with  cuttings,  and  not  well  rooted  plants. 

And  whatever  is  said  of  European  culture — of  short  distance  apart  and 
humble  height,  and  of  servile  imitation  of  foreign  modes  in  our  country — 
certainly  the  American  mode  of  10  or  20  feet  apart,  and  say  30,  40,  60,  or 
more,  length  of  branches  on  scaffolding,  would  seem  to  make  an  up-hill 
business  of  beginning  a  vineyard  with  cuttings.  Plants  as  well  as  animals 
are  of  gigantic  growth  in  America,  compared  with  eastern  size.  And  no 
success  has  yet  been  attained,  and  1  predict  never  will  be,  by  thwarting  in- 
stead of  aiding  nature  in  vine  culture.  Hence  the  reiterated  abortive  at- 
tempts of  foreigners  to  succeed  with  the  vineyard  business  in  our  country. 
All  attempts  at  planting  vines  very  deep,  or  cutting  off  upper  roots  and  the 
like,  will  generally  prove  worse  than  useless  trouble  in  America.  All  the 
disturbing  of  lateral  roots  of  my  vines  is  that  of  the  mere  surface  ones,  by 
shallow  working  with  cultivators,  harrows,  and  the  like,  to  prevent  the  un- 
dergrowth of  anything,  and  to  incorporate  all  fallen  leaves  with  the  soil 
beneath  the  canopies,  as  equivalent  to  nature's  plan  of  keeping  up  the  fer- 
tihty  of  the  woods.  But,  to  conclude  these  hastily  written  and  desultory 
remarks,  I  will  state  briefly  the  yield  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  vineyard 
nearest  my  house,  and  man  aged, /ro/Ti  the  starts  according  to  the  above  hint- 
ed American  plan.  The  kinds  of  vine  are  mostly  Scuppernong,  with  some 
of  my  Halifax,  Norton's  Y.  seedling,  and  Cunningham,  besides;  grapes 
gathered  and  shaken,  (the  Scuppernong  grapes  by  holding  a  large  sheet 
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underneath  the  canopies,  and  shaking  the  branches  above  with  a  forked 
stick,  when  all  ripe  ones  fall,)  to  make  wines — quantity  not  calculated  pre- 
cisely, but  say  several  barrels.  The  following  drains  upon  said  quarter  were 
had  for  more  than  a  month,  viz  :  Visitors  daily  therein,  to  pluck  the  fruit  on 
the  advertising  terms  of  20  cents  each  entrance,  and  commutation  for  com- 
panies, (partaking  standing  on  fixtures,  to  reach  the  grapes  above,)  and 
grapes  gathered  to  carry  awcfy  at  prices  of  40  cents  per  gallon.  Frequently 
20  or  30  visitors  a  day  ;  and  at  one  time  60,  and  at  another  95  white  persons, 
besides  colored  servants,  mostly  partaking  of  the  fruit  of  said  quarter  of  an 
acre.  When  the  95  had  eaten  abundantly  and  retired,  some  of  the  compa- 
ny went  back  to  see  the  change  of  appearance  as  to  fruit  on  the  canopies, 
and  reported  they  could  not  miss  the  grapes,  or  was  no  perceptible  alteration 
as  to  appearances  of  branches  well  loaded  everywhere.  In  short,  the  calcula- 
tion is,  that  from  visitations  and  sales  of  grapes,  and  product  of  wine,  this 
quarter  acre  yielded  at  least  50  dollars  profit  the  season,  or  at  rates  of  the 
interest  on  8U0  dollars,  or  more  than  3,000  dollars  the  acre.  This  state- 
ment, to  those  not  conversant  with  the  prodigious  bearing  qualities  of  a 
well  managed  American  vineyard,  may  appear  incredible.  But  the  same 
statements  in  other  periodicals,  as  the  Cultivator,  read  in  my  region,  would 
jeopard  my  veracity  if  not  true.  My  list  of  vines  you  may  see  in  the 
November  number  of  the  "  Albany  Cultivator  which  list  have  the  good- 
ness  to  transfer  into  your  columns,  as  if  for  you  written.  Strain  the  grape 
juice  through  several  folds  of  a  woolen  blanket,  and  then  add  at  least  two 
pounds  of  sugar  per  gallon,  and  my  word  for  it,  a  good  wine  will  be  the  re- 
sult; and  better  for  some  tastes,  at  least,  than  if  a  fourth  of  spirits  be 
added,  and  one  pound  of  sugar  per  gallon. 

In  haste,  yours,  &c., 

SIDNEY  WELLBR. 
Berkleyville,  Halifax  Co.,  N.  C,  October  22. 


LETTER  TO  THE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Cincinnati,  September  26,  1845. 

Mr.  President  :  Upon  referring  to  some  memorandums  of  my  father. 
I  find  amongst  others  the  following  account  kept  of  the  produce  of  his  vine- 
yard since  1837.  As  a  number  of  our  members  are  cultivating  the  vine,  I 
thought  it  would  be  interesting,  as  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  statement  of  the 
kind  kept  minutely  for  a  series  of  years. 

It  shows  the  actual  produce,  and  the  certainty  of  the  crop  before  any 
other  fruit  in  this  latitude,  and  the  difference  between  the  Catawba  and 
Isabella  as  to  the  yield  .and  certainty ;  ike  Isabella  having  borne  a  first 
rate  crop  for  nine  successive  years — the  Catawba  faihng  occasionally,  from 
rot  and  the  effects  of  insects. 

The  vineyard  has  a  southern  exposure,  fronting  on  the  Ohio  river — was 
planted  with  rooted  plants  in  1834,  and  contained  at  that  time  1775  vines, 
placed  in  rows  four  feet  apart,  and  three  feet  distant  in  the  row  ;  the  ground 
being  previously  trenched,  and  the  stones  taken  out  to  the  depth  of  two  feet. 

In  the  fall  of  1837,  the  first  crop  was  picked,  as  follows  :  164  bushels 
grapes,  from  v/hich  was  made  667  gallons  of  wine.    At  this  time  there  were 
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1,125  Isabella  and  Cape  vines,  yielding  -113  bushels,  making  469  gallons, 
and  G50  Catawba,  yielding  51  bushels,  making  198  gallons. 

1838,  vintage,  September  10,  produce  327  gallons. 

1839,  do      September   5,  produce  440  do 

1840,  do      September  20,  Isabella  240  do 

1840,  do      September  20,  Catawba  45  do 

This  year  (1840)  most  of  the  Catawba  rotted  on  the  vines.  From  this 
Ume  there  were  2,300  vines — about  one-half  of  each  kind. 

1841,  vintage,  September  15,  produce  237  gallons  Catawba. 
1841,  vintage,  September  15,  produce  275  gallons  Isabella. 


512  gallons. 


1842,  vintage,  September  12,  produce  166  gallons  Catawba. 
1342,  vintage,  September  12,  produce  319  gallons  Isabella. 


485  gallons. 


1843,  vintage,  September  15,  produce  250  gallons  Catawba, 
1843,  vintage,  September  15,  produce  2S8  gallons  Isabella. 

538  gallons. 


1844,  vintage,  September  12,  produce  108  gallons  Catawba. 
1844,  vintage,  September  12,  produce  306  gallons  Isabella. 

4 14  gallons. 


1845,  vintage,  September  9,  produce  283  gallons  Isabella. 
1845,  vintage,  September  9,  produce  349  gallons  Catawba. 

632  gallons. 


About  one  eighth  of  the  Catawba  grapes  were  destroyed  by  bees  and  other 
insects,  after  ripening. 

The  quantity  eaten  by  three  families  is  not  taken  into  this  account. 

The  ground  has  always  been  thoroughly  hoed  in  the  spring,  and  kept  free 
from  weeds  ;  never  manured  until  last  v»nnter,  when  the  ground  was  covered, 
and  dug  in  in  the  spring  ;  and  from  the  result  this  season,  it  would  pay  well, 
as  the  vines  are  in  better  condition  than  they  ever  were  after  yielding  a 
heavy  crop. 

The  vines  have  been  trained  to  stakes,  and  the  bearing  wood  cut  out, 
after  having  borne  one  season,  leaving  two  shoots,  trained  the  same  season — 
one  to  form  the  bearing  hoop  or  bow,  and  the  other  cut  to  two  eyes,  to  prop- 
agate wood  for  the  next  year  ;  the  vine  never  having  but  the  hoop  and  the 
two  eyes  left  for  fruit  each  year  growing  at  the  same  time. 

This  year  the  ends  of  the  vines  have  been  nipped  and  the  suckers  taken 
out  four  different  tin[)es. 

The  following  estimate  I  have  made  from  what  it  has  cost  this  year,  and 
is  not  far  from  the  actual  expense,  although  the  labor  has  been  done  by  the 
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hands  doins:  the  other  work  on  the  farm  ;  and  in  making  wine,  extra  hands 
w^ere  always  employed.  By  planting  cuttings,  and  preparing  the  ground  by 
sub-soil  ploughing,  when  it  can  be  done,  would  lessen  the  expense.  The 
price  is  what  the  wine  was  sold  at  from  the  press  the  season,  and  is  a  low 
estimate. 

Estimate. 


2,300  vines,  at  6  cents  -          -  -  -  -  -  $138  00 

2.300  poles,  at  2  cents  -          -  -  -  -  -  46  00 

1,000  poles  replaced     »          -  -  -  -  -  20  00 

Trenching  ground  and  planting  -  -  -  -  80  00 

^Manuring  last  fall        -          -  -  -  -  -  30  00 

Two  months'  work  each  year,  9  years  -  -  -  .  225  CO 

Extra  work  in  making  wine    -  -  .  -  _  150  00 

Interest  on  investment  before  crop  -  -  -  -  15  00 


704  00 

Credit  by  4,306  gallons  wine,  at  75  cents         -         -  .  3,229  50 


2,525  50 


The  expense  of  cultivation  previous  to  the  first  crop  is  not  accounted  for, 
nor  are  the  press,  casks,  &c. ;  but  the  actual  expense  of  cultivathig  an  acre  of 
grapes,  where  persons  are  hired  to  attend  to  oiher  work,  would  amount  to 
but  very  little,  as  but  a  short  time  is  required  to  attend  to  cleaning  the  vines 
during  the  season. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

WM.  RESOR. 


REPORT  ON  WINES. 
[Report  of  commiuee  appointed  by  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  1844.] 

The  Committee  on  AVines  beg  leave  respectfully  to  report : 

That,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  duty  assigned  them,  of  examining  the  speci- 
mens of  the  wines  produced  in  our  neighborhood,  they  assembled  at  the 
house  of  the  president,  where  all  those  specimens  which  had  been  sent  to 
the  society  were  collected  and  arranged,  and  your  committee  then  and  there 
submitted  them  to  the  proper  investigations,  seciindevt  ortem. 

Your  committee,  although  by  no  means  diffident  in  respect  to  their  own 
skill  and  talents  in  estimating  the  true  character  of  the  articles  whose  qual- 
ities they  were  called  upon  to  determine,  judged  it  expedient  to  ask  the  aid 
of  several  German  gentlemen,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  judge  of  the 
qualities  of  the  European  wines  to  which  those  of  this  region  bear  the 
strongest  resemblance;  and,  in  compliance  with  this  request,  Messrs. 
Brachman,  Werk,  and  Rehfuss  attended  their  session,  and  politely  afforded 
them  the  aid  of  their  judgment  and  experience. 

The  wines  were  designated  by  labels,  which  referred  to  sealed  descrip- 
*iions  of  their  ages,  owners,  (fcc,  and  which  were  not  opened  until  the 
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judgments  respecting  them  bad  been  pronounced  and  duly  recorded, 
subjoined  table  gives  the  result  of  their  trial. 


The 


C.  A. 1837  - 

"    1844  - 

"    1835  - 

"    183^4  - 

"    1843  - 

"  1837  - 
"    1838,  F. 

"    1831,  F. 

R.  H. 1837  - 
R.  7 

M.  C.  1843  - 

S.E. 
B.  H. 

C.  A.No.8  - 

No.  3  - 

No.  7  - 
German  label 

R.  F.  No.  1  - 

^'    No.  2  - 

C.A.No.  4  - 

No.  6  - 

No.  1  - 
S.F.  1 
N.  60 

"  70 
"  50 

No.  40,  N.  - 
No.  10 

No.  3,  M.  - 
No.  34,  M.  C. 
No.  37,  M.  C. 
No.  35,  M.  - 
No.  44,  M.  C. 
No.  2,  2d  - 
No.  41,  C. 

No.  1,  2d  - 
No.  34 


Good  .... 
New,  not  matured  - 
Very  good,  resembling  old  Madeira 
Fine,  resembling  iVIuscator  Malm- 

se7        -         -  .  - 

Good  for  new  wine— with  age,  will 

be  of  the  best  quality  - 
Good,  high  flavored 
Superior  to  any  of  the  previous 

specimens 
Good,  resembling  Hock 
Good  dry  wine       .         -  - 
Good  .         .         .  . 

Best  new  wine — will  be  superior 

with  age  ... 
Not  good  .... 
Good  dry  win(;,  but  supposed  to  be 

foreign  - 
Medium  quality,  resembling  Hock 
Good  strong  wine    -         -  - 
Not  American  wine 
A  good  wine,  but  not  the  best 
Inlerior,  a  foreign  wine 
Good,  about  equal  to  No.  4 
Good,  about  equal  to  or  better  than 

No.  8  - 
Good— considered  by  some  tetter 

than  No.  8 ;  by  others  not  so  good 
Inferior  to  No.  8  - 
Very  good,  resembles  Manzinello 
Good  Cape  wine,  very  ripe 
Very  good,  resembling  Madeira  - 
Old  wine,  but  indifferent  - 
Poor,  fermented  on  the  slrins 
Not  liked,  supposed  to  have  been 

injured  in  the  bottle 
New  and  s:ood  Catawba 
Very  good  Cape  - 
Good,  but  not  equal  to  the  preceding 
Good,  better  than  No.  34  - 
New  Cape  - 

Good  old  wine  .  -  . 
Very  good   Catawba,  resembling 

Rhenish  more  than  any  other  - 
Tolerably  good  -  -  . 
Very  good, old  .  .  - 
Do.  do.  -  -  - 
Good  new,  not  in  a  suitable  state  for 

judgment         ,         _  . 


Catawba 
Do 
Do 

Do 

Do 
Do 

Do 

Do 

Do.  R.  B. 

Do  do 

Do  do 
French  wine 

German  wine 
Hockheimer  - 
1830,  Catawba 
Spanish  Manzinello  ■ 
1830,  Catawba 
Old  Hock  - 
1839,  Catawba 


1831 


do 
do 


1837 

Catawba 

Spanish  [on  skins 
Cape,  not  fermented 
Cape,  ten  years  old  - 
Lenoir  on  the  skins  - 
Ohio  grape  - 

Mo.,    1841  - 


J.E.xMottier, 
Do 
Do 

Da 

Do 
Do 

Dr.  Flagg. 
Do 

J.  Pv.esor. 
Do 

J.  E.  Mottier. 
A.  Owen. 

Mr.  Brachman. 
N.  Longworth. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Dr.  Rehfuss. 
N.  Longworth. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

S.  E.  Foote. 
N.  Longworth. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


J.  E, 


Do 
Do 

Do 

Mottiei 
Do 
Do 
Do 


N.  Longworth. 

Do 

Do 
Dr.  Smith. 

Do 


The  judofments  pronounced  and  recorded  in  the  foregoing  table  were  as 
nearly  unanimous  as  can  ever  be  expected  among  so  many  judges.  It  will 
be  seen  that  several  of  the  specimens  were  foreign  wines,  included  probably 
to  test  the  connoisseurship  of  the  committee  ;  it  will  also  be  seen  that  the 
committee  stood  the  test  reputably.  The  result  of  the  examination  is  a 
conviction  on  the  part  of  the  committee  that  our  soil  and  climate  are  well 
adapted  to  the  production  of  a  very  fine,  delicious  wine,  and  that  the 
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Catawba  grape  is  the  species  which  yields  the  finest  qualities.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  greatest  number  and  variety  of  the  specimens  examined  were 
from  the  several  vineyards  of  N.  Longworth,  esq.,  who  has  been  longest 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  in  perfecting  the  manufacture 
of  wine.  Mr.  Mottier  and  Jacob  Resor,  esq.,  who  have  lately  acquired  a 
good  reputation  in  this  department  of  horticulture,  were  next  to  Mr.  Long- 
v/orth  in  the  number  and  variety  of  specimens  furnished.  These,  with  the 
single  specimens  of  Dr.  Flagg,  and  the  two  specimens  of  Dr.  Smith,  confirm 
the  opinions  of  the  committee,  that  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape,  when  judi- 
ciously managed,  will  iurnish  the  finest  kind  of  wine,  without  any  addition 
or  mixture  whatever  ;  that  no  saccharine  addition  is  necessary  to  give  it 
sufficient  body  to  keep  for  any  length  of  time  in  this  climate.  In  confirma- 
tion of  this  opinion,  we  would  state  that  two  of  our  German  friends  who 
were  present  informed  us  that  they  had  taken,  on  difierent  occasions,  speci- 
mens of  the  wine  of  this  county  to  Germany,  and  submitted  them  to  the 
judgment  of  various  connoiFseurs  in  that  country,  by  whom  they  were 
highly  approved  ;  the  principal  or  only  objection  being  that  they  were  too 
strong  to  compare  with  the  fine  kinds  of  the  lightest  German  wines.  A 
taste  for  the  wines  of  this  region  appears  to  be  well  established,  since  all 
that  can  be  produced  finds  a  ready  market  at  good  prices  ;  and  the  commit- 
tee are  of  opinion  that  the  period  is  not  distant  when  the  wines  of  the  Ohio 
will  enjoy  a  celebrity  equal  to  those  of  the  Rhine. 

D.  B.  LAWLER, 
S.  F.  FOOTE, 
M.  FLAGG, 
JACOB  RESOR, 
ELISHA  BRIGHAM. 


From  the  Cincinnati  Farmer  and  Gardener. 
CULTURE  OF  THE  GRAPE. 

As  public  attention,  at  the  present  tim.e,  seems  to  be  somewhat  enlisted 
in  the  culture  of  the  grape,  and  as  its  success  is  pretty  well  established  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  where  it  is  rapidly  extending,  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  most  approved  mode  of  establishing  a  vineyard  may  be  acceptable  to 
some  of  your  readers. 

The  first  step,  then,  is  the  preparation  of  the  ground.  The  sides  or  tops 
of  limestone  hills  are  generally  chosen  for  the  location,  where  the  water  runs 
off  readily.  South  and  southeastern  exposures  are  the  best  in  this  cli- 
mate. Three  modes  of  preparing  the  ground  are  usually  adopted  here. 
The  first  consists  merely  in  deep  ploughing,  with  a  common  plough,  as  for 
potatoes,  and  making  the  surface  fine  and  mellow  with  the  harrow.  The 
second  method  goes  one  step  farther,  and  a  second  furrow  is  cut  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  first;  in  the  bottom  of  the  second  furrow  a  sub-soil  plough  is 
run,  which  breaks  the  ground,  altogether,  to  the  depth  of  sixteen  or  eighteen 
inches  ;  it  is  then  harrowed  and  prepared  as  in  the  first.  The  third  meth- 
od is  by  thoroughly  trenching  with  the  spade,  to  the  depth  of  not  less  than 
two  feet.  If  the  hill-side  is  steep,  (say  at  an  elevation  of  twenty  or  thirty 
degrees  with  the  horizon,)  terraces  are  also  raised  from  two  to  four  feet  in 
height,  and  extending  up  the  hill  from  twenty  to  sixty  feet  each,  according 
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to  the  acclivity  of  the  surface.  By  this  last  mode,  the  top  soil  is  all  thrown 
into  the  boitoin  of  the  trenches,  and  the  sub  soil,  which  is  generally  clayey, 
thrown  upon  the  top,  and  left  sufficiently  smooth  for  planting.  Where 
stones  are  found  in  the  soil,  they  are  thrown  out  on  the  surface,  as  the 
trenchino-  progresses  up  the  hill,  and  if  in  sufficient  quantity,  are  laid  up 
in  walls  to  support  the  terraces.  The  terraces  are  made  to  run  horizontally 
along  the  hill  side,  or  nearly  so,  with  an  open  ditch,  for  a  drain,  at  the  up- 
per edge  of  each  terrace,  and  a  similar  horizontal  ditch  as  often  as  once  in 
eighty  or  a  hundred  feet,  where  the  ground  is  not  terraced.  These  drains 
should  lead  to  the  lowest  point  in  the  vineyard,  where  a  suitable  drain 
should  be  coi^tructed  down  the  hill  to  carry  off  the  surplus  water  in  heavy 
showers,  and  may  be  covered  like  a  culvert,  or  left  open.  In  each  case 
the  vines  are  planted  in  rows,  four  feet  apart  if  to  be  worked  with  the  hoe 
and  spade,  and  from  five  to  six  feet  if  to  be  worked  with  the  plough  or  cul- 
tivator, and  should  always  run  horizontally  with  the  terraces  and  drains. 
The  distance  between  the  vines  in  the  row  varies  from  two  and  a  half  to 
four  feet,  according  to  the  mode  of  training  which  is  to  be  adopted. 

Cuttings  of  the  vine,  with  three  or  four  eyes,  are  sometimes  planted,  at 
proper  distances,  in  the  vineyard;  but  the  usual  practice  is,  to  plant  them 
first  in  a  nursery,  in  rows,  about  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  from  fonr  to  six 
in  a  row,  to  strike  root ;  here  they  are  to  be  well  cultivated,  and  allowed  to 
grow  one  or  two  years,  when  they  are  taken  up  in  the  spring  and  planted 
out  in  the  vineyard.  The  fourth  year  from  the  cuttings,  (that  is,  after  they 
have  had  three  summers'  growth — two  in  the  nursery  and  one  in  the  vine- 
yard.) they  may  be  allowed  to  bear  a  full  crop,  or  nearly  as  much  as  they 
ever  should  be  allowed  to  bear  thereafter  ;  which  is  about  one-fourth  of  a 
peck  of  grapes  to  each  vine.  One  acre  of  ground,  planted  six  feet  by  three 
apart,  will  contain  about  twenty-four  hundred  vines;  consequently,  will 
yield  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushe[s  of  well-assorted  grapes,  which 
will  make  three  hundred  gallons  of  wine — sometimes  a  little  more.  An 
acre  of  good  ground,  well  trenched,  and  planted  with  Catawba  vines,  after 
it  has  acquired  six  or  seven  years'  growth,  may  be  made  to  yield  a  much 
greater  quantity  ;  and  some  small  vineyards  below  Cincinnati,  on  the  hills 
of  the  Ohio  river,  have  produced  at  the  rate  of  eight  hundred  gallons  per 
acre;  but  the  vines  were  planted  four  feet  each  way,  making^  twenty-six 
hundred  and  forty  vines  to  the  acre  ;  but  the  proprietor  admitted  that  his 
vines  were  injured  by  over-bearing,  and  that  his  wine  was  inferior  in  qual- 
ity when  allowed  to  produce  that  quantity. 

I  give  three  hundred  gallons  as  the  full  avera2:e  quantity  of  wine  made 
to  the  acre  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cincinnati.  Of  course,  much  variation 
will  depend  upon  the  manner  of  establishing  a  vineyard,  and  its  subsequent 
treatment. 

The  comparative  merits  of  the  different  modes  of  preparing  the  ground 
for  a  vineyard  cannot,  as  yet,  be  settled  by  experience  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  as  the  oldest  vineyard,  I  believe,  has  not  been  established  more 
than  twelve  or  thirteen  years.  Vineyards  planted  at  Yevay,  in  Indiana,  by 
the  Swiss,  merely  on  deeply  ploughed  ground,  failed  in  fifteen  years. 
When  the  ground  is  ploughed  eighteen  inches  deep,  it  may  bear  tolerably 
well  for  twenty  years  ;  but  a  vineyard  planted  on  ground  well  trenched  two 
feet  deep,  and  properly  drained  and  cultivated,  may  be  expected  to  last  fifty 
or  one  hundred  years — perhaps  more.    The  crop,  also,  is  much  more  cer- 
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tain  when  the  ground  is  well  trenched,  not  being  so  liable  to  suffer  from 
droughts  or  rainy  seasons. 

The  advantages  of  deep  trenching  have  become  so  apparent  to  those  who 
have  had  the  most  experience,  that  nearly  all  who  can  afford  it  are  now- 
preparing  their  ground  in  this  manner,  although  done  at  an  expense  varying 
from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  per  acre,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  ground.  This,  with  the  addition  of  Iwenty-four  hundred 
vines,  at  sixty  dollars  per  thousand  for  one  year  old  vines,  (the  customary 
price  in  this  market,)  with  the  cost  of  planting,  will  make  the  expense  of 
one  acre,  exclusive  of  land,  stakes,  &c.,  at  least  three  hundred  dollars,  or, 
without  trenching,  about  two  hundred. 

S.  MOSHER. 


From  the  Boston  Cultivator. 
A  DAY  AT  THE  HEYBOLDS'  IN  PEACH  HARVEST. 

Desirous  of  affording  our  readers  the  means  of  forming  some  idea  of 
the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  peach  business  of  Delaware,  we  lay 
before  them  the  details  of  "A  day  spent  at  the  Reybolds' in  peach  harvest.'' 

We  took  passage  from  Philadelphia  by  the  steamer  Pioneer,  at  Arch 
street  wharf,  at  7  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  August,  (Reybold's 
wharf  adjoining  being  full  to  overflowing  with  his  empty  baskets  in  tran- 
situ,) passing  the  steamer  Napoleon,  which  had  arri\^ed  at  the  railroad 
wharf  on  the  Camden  shore,  and  was  discharging  her  lading  of  3,000  bas- 
kets of  Reybold  peaches  for  the  New  York  market.  Durmg  the  passage 
to  Delaware  City  we  were  continually  passing  boats  of  different  descrip- 
tions leaded  with  peaches  for  the  Philadelphia  market;  reaching  the  wharf 
at  11  o'clock,  40  miles  below  Philadelphia,  where  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  we  could  pass  along  it,  for  the  rows  of  baskets  of  Reybolds'  peaches, 
three  tiers  in  height,  and  extending  about  one  hundred  yards  in  length, 
flanked  with  carriages^  from  the  six-ox  and  six-mule  wagons,  counting 
their  125  baskets  each,  to  the  single-horse  cart  or  dearborn,  with  its  score 
or  two,  awaiting  their  turn  for  unloading;  reloading  with  empty  baskets 
and  driving  furiously  back  for  more — a  scene  which  bade  defiance  to  imagi- 
nation. 

Here  we  found  the  Reybolds  loading  a  sloop,  which  departed  for  Phila- 
delphia with  1,230  baskets,  only  to  make  room  for  the  Cohansey  steamer, 
on  board  which  were  placed  1,000  baskets  more;  and  then  they  began  to 
prepare  the  evening's  loading  for  the  Napoleon,  that  had  returned  from 
Philadelphia  during  the  day,  on  which  were  put  1,700  baskets  from  the 
•orchards  of  Messrs.  John,  Philip,  jr.,  William,  and  Barney  Reybold,  when 
she  proceeded  to  the  wharf  of  Major  Reybold,  which  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  his  orchards,  to  complete  her  loading — another  1,490  baskets — starting 
for  Philadelphia  so  as  to  be  again  in  the  market  before  daylight  next  morn- 
ing, with  a  total  of  3,190  baskets. 

The  details  of  this  day's  shipment,  therefore,  are  as  follows : 

On  board  the  sloop  -  -  -  -  -    1,230  baskets. 

On  the  steamer  Cohansey     -  -  .  .  1,000 

On  the  steamer  Napoleon      -  -  -  -  3,190 

Total  baskets       ....  -  5,420 
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from  the  Reybold  peach  orchards  only.  These  all  reached  their  destina- 
tion before  daylight  next  morning,  consigned  to  Mr.  Anthony  Reybold, 
by  whom  they  were  disposed  of  before  11  o'clock,  at  from  16  to  31  cents 
per  basket,  containing  abont  3|  pecks  each. 

From  the  books  of  Major  Reybold  and  his  sons  was  ascertained  the  quan- 
tity of  peaches  sent  to  market  to  the  29th  August, inclusive,  viz: 
Major  Reybold,  from  his  Maryland  and  Delaware  orchards    31,145  baskets. 


John  Reybold   13,300 

Phihp  Reybold,  jr.   6,000 

WiUiam  Reybold   5,699 

Barney  Reybold  7,200 


Total  number  of  baskets     -         -  -         -  63,334 


Number  of  baskets  employed  for  transit         -  -    40  to  50,000 

Number  of  acres  of  orcharding  -  1,090 

Number  of  trees  planted  in  orchards    .  -  -  117,720 


Business  detaining  us  in  that  part  of  the  country,  we  returned  to  Dela- 
ware City  on  the  31st,  and  found  the  Reybolds  loading  two  large  steamboats 
at  the  wharf — the  "  Napoleon"  for  Philadelphia,  and  the  "  Mutual  Safely"  for 
New  York  direct  by  sea  ;  the  latter  of  700  tons  burden,  leaving  with  3,581 
baskets  on  board ;  the  former  completing  the  shipment  for  that  day,  a 
total  of  4,075  baskets,  having  taken,  the  day  before,  her  usual  loading  of 
near  3,000.  Here  we  saw  three  steamers  loading  with  peaches  at  the  same 
time,  while  the  empty  return  baskets  had  numbered  16.000  within  the 
last  24  hours.  Major  Reybold  has  it  in  contemplation  to  start  a  large 
steamer  with  peaches  direct  to  Boston  !    Success  attend  him  ! 

In  conclusion,  we  would  add,  Mr.  Philip  Reybold,  jr.  is  extensively  en- 
gaged in  the  nursery  business,  more  particularly  in  the  raising  of  peach 
trees,  of  which  he  has  from  60,000  to  80,000,  5  feet  high  and  2^  inches  in 
circumference,  from  the  seed  the  present  season;  and,  from  the  facilities 
which  he  enjoys,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  care  and  attention  employed,  those 
requiring  the  very  finest  varieties,  so  as  to  form  successional  orchards,  may 
depend  upon  a  supply  of  trees  true  to  character  and  of  "  most  magnificent 
proportions."  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  largest  peach  ever  raised  in 
England,  by  the  most  careful  culture,  measured  12  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence, while  in  the  orchards  of  the  Reybolds,  the  present  year,  one  has  been 
found  to  measure  LI  J  inches  in  circumference,  and  hundreds  from  10  to 
11,  in  the  open  2:round,  and  the  largest  crop,  perhaps,  on  record — the  third 
in  succession. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  harvest,  we  will  endeavor'to  present  our  read- 
ers with  the  sum  total  of  peaches  sent  to  market  from  Newcastle  the  pres- 
ent season. 

JAMES  PEDDER. 

Philadelphia,  September  1,  1845. 
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From  the  New  York  Farmer  and  Mechanic. 
New  York  Farmers'  Club — Tuesday,  May  20,  1845. 

Cheever  Newhall.  esquire,  vice  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society,  in  the  chair. 

PEACH  TREES. 

Mr.  Wakeman. — I  present  a  paper  on  the  peach  tree,  from  my  worthy 
friend  George  F.  Hopkins.  The  well  known  havoc  made  by  its  enemies 
upon  that  delicious  fruit  tree  renders  every  suggestion  for  its  defence  and 
conservation  most  acceptable.  The  letter  recommends  tobacco  tied  around 
the  bodies,  and  the  application  of  alkalies,  of  whale  oil,  and  of  blacksmiths' 
cinders,  to  the  roots.  I  noticed  a  case  in  Philadelphia  of  a  tree  on  the 
roots  of  which  hot  water  had  been  poured,  and  soot  and  lime  applied,  and 
the  tree  bore  good  fruit  every  year  for  twenty  years.  I  refer  to  Mr.  DePeys- 
ter's  statement,  at  a  former  meeting,  of  his  success  in  consequence  of 
placing  anthracite  coal  ashes  around  the  roots  of  peach  trees. 

Col.  E.  Clark. — Lime  recently  burnt,  placed  at  the  root  of  a  tree,  has 
the  effect  of  killing  worms;  many  of  them  are  dissolved,  when  in  contact 
with  the  lime  ;  being  moist,  they  afford  the  means  of  their  dissolution. 
Common  tansey  planted  next  to  the  roots,  is  said  to  keep  off  the  worms. 
When  lime  is  sprinkled  at  the  root^  it  must  be  wet  either  by  rain  or  by  hand. 
1  know  of  no  better  remedy. 

Mr.  Wakeman.— 1  ought  to  mention  that  the  tree  in  Philadelphia  was 
annually  whitewashed. 

Ethan  Campbell^  esq. — 1  applied  quick-lime  to  the  roots  of  ten  peach 
trees,  annually,  since  1839,  and  those  trees  are  healthy.  I  planted  tansey 
at  the  roots  of  twenty  peach  trees  :  they  were  not  attacked  by  worms.  The 
worm  bores  a  hole  through  the  bark  at  the  edge  of  the  ground ;  its  eggs 
are  hatched  in  June,  and  I  have  taken  thirty  worms  out  of  the  bottom  of  a 
single  tree.  The  trees  protected  by  tansey  give  me  full  crops  of  fruit  (and 
fine,  too)  annually.  Ten  peach  trees,  to  which  I  applied  nothing,  all  died 
the  third  year. 

Colonel  Travers. — I  planted  on  my  farm,  in  Jersey,  900  peach  trees.  I 
treated  them  every  way — ashes,  lime;  1  cleared  the  roots — and  had  120  left. 

'  One  near  my  home  I  cultivated  as  I  would  a  cabbage,  leaving  no  grass  or 
weeds  near  it ;  that  one  is  a  healthy  and  vigorous  fruit  bearer — cultivation 
does  that  for  it.  The  tree,  and  all  plants,  must,  like  animals,  have  good 
and  proper  food.  The  grub-worm  does  not  mind  ashes,  or  lime,  or  salt — he 
will  crawl  out  of  it;  and  I  have  tried,  by  wrapping  them  in  these  sub- 
stances, to  kill  them,  and  they  don't  mind  it.  1  tried  it  on  bots  taken  alive 
from  a  dead  horse  ;  the  bots  were  not  killed  by  it,  nor  by  any  of  the  articles 
given  to  a  horse  as  remedies  for  bots.  This  animal  does  not  die,  either  in 
or  out  of  a  horse,  by  being  enveloped  in  the  articles.  As  to  the  peach  tree, 
I  wrapped  a  bandage  and  a  mat  over  that,  around  the  body  of  the  tree,  just 
under  the  forking  of  the  branches,  yet  the  worm  ate  down  to  the  ground. 

_  AH  the  remedies  applied  at  the  roots  of  the  trees  were,  I  have  no  doubt, 
useful  to  the  soil ;  they  invigorate  the  tree,  but  they  do  not  kill  worms. 

Mr.  Wakeman. — There  may  be  some  ingredient  in  certain  soils,  which, 
mixed  with  soot,  ashes,  or  lime,  may  be  disagreeable  to  the  worm.  At  all 
events,  we  are  looking  for  useful  results  in  all  our  inquiries.  Contradiction 
is  itself  often  highly  useful,  in  bringing  out  the  truth  which  we  desire. 

Chairman. — I  have  adopted  the  following  plan  for  my  peach  trees,  during 
the  last  four  or  five  years,    I  bore  a  piece  of  sheet  lead,  about  six  or  seven 
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inches  wide,  and  place  around  the  bottoms  of  the  trees,  putting  the  lower  edge 
of  the  lead  about  an  inch  in  the  ground.  I  then  fill  the  space  between  the 
tree  and  the  lead  with  anthracite  or  wood  ashes,  or  with  sand.  My  trees  so 
treated  are  healthy  and  bear  well. 

Colonel  Travers. — Mr.  Woolsey  put  wooden  boxes  around  the  roots  of 
his  peach  trees,  and  filled  the  space  between  the  box  and  the  tree  with  char- 
coal ;  these  trees,  he  says,  lived  twenty  years. 

Chairman. — Mr.  Vose  takes  tarred  paper,  puts  it  around  the  tree,  six, 
eight,  or  ten  inches  above  the  ground  ;  takes  it  off  in  the  autumn  ;  he  also 
gives  his  trees  special  attention  ;  his  peaches  are  excellent.  1  applied  the 
lead  plan  to  at  least  forty  of  ray  peach  trees. 

Mr.  Toionsend^  of  Astoria. —  Being  on  a  visit  to  a  friend  in  Norfolk  street, 
in  this  city,  last  snmmer,  I  was  struck  with  the  fine  healthy  look  of  a  peach 
tree  in  the  yard.  On  inquiry,  the  lady  of  the  house  told  me  that  every 
sprii]g  she  poured  a  teakettle  of  hot  water  upon  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  which 
ran  down  to  the  ground.  This  had  been  done  for  fifteen  years,  and  the 
fruit  was  always  good. 

Colonel  Clark. — I  have  no  doubt  that  lime  in  the  boxes  would  have  a 
good  effect;  when  moistened,  it  is  powerful  enough  to  affect  the  hand,  and. 
will  destroy  insects. 

Ethan  Campbell. — Lime  would  certainly  prevent  the  approach  of  insects, 
I  apprehend,  and  prevent  its  depositing  its  eggs.  I  recommend  a  sprinkling 
of  lime  once  a  week  around  the  roots  of  peach  trees  from  the  beginning  of 
April. 

Oliver  Smith. — Those  insects  which  injure  fruit  deposite  their  eggs  in 
the  fruit  itself.  Lime  does  not  reach  or  prevent  that.  When  the  insect  is 
hatched,  it  then  descends  the  tree  and  enters  the  ground. 

^  Colonel  Clark. — The  curculio  preys  on  pear,  plum,  and  some  other  trees, 
but  does  not  touch  the  peach.  The  worm  which  destroys  enters  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  peach  trees,  and  bores  between  the  bark  and  the  wood. 


From  the  Southwestern  Farmer,  of  July. 
CULTIVATION  OF  FRUIT  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

We  will  now  examine  into  the  cost,  and  look  at  what  might  be  reason- 
ably counted  on,  as  to  the  profit  of  this  culture. 

Fruit  trees  would  cost,  on  an  average,  delivered  on  the  farm,  we  will  say 
40  CHuts  each.  If  planted  25  feet  apart  each  way,  69  trees  will  be  required, 
which  are  worth  $27  60.  The  cost  of  cultivation,  interest,  and  rent  of 
land,  will  be  paid  for  the  first  three  years  by  the  corn  crop,  so  many  hands 
not  beino^  required,  atid  a  profit  realized  by  the  sale  of  fruit,  as  well  as  the 
use  of  hands  for  the  winter  months  at  least.  We  will  set  this  down,  though, 
at  only  a  stand  off,  and  begin  when  the  fruit  is  the  only  crop. 
35  acres  land,  worth  say  $10  00  per  acre=$35n,  interest  8  per  ct.,  $28  00 


Fruit  trees       -          -    27  60  828,  66  24 

A  pair  of  choice  mules  and  wagon  300,  "  24  00 

Hire  of  six  hands,  $  150  each  900,  "  72  00 

Food,  clothing,  doctor's  bills,  taxes  240,  "  19  20 

Ploughs,  tools,  &c.,  wear  of  gear,  mules,  &/C.  100,  ^  8  00 


Making,  in  all    -  -  -  $2,718  "  217  44 
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To  meet  this  expense,  and  to  pay  interest,  we  will  assume  the  following 
very  moderate  yields  and  prices  from  sales,  hiring,  (fee. : 

By  1  bushel  of  fruit  only  from  each  tree  of  the  best,  at  only  $1  ^2,070  00 
Food  for  hogs,  (the  selected  fruit  only  gathered,)  at  $5  per  acre  150  00 
Hire  from  hands  for  the  months  of  November,  December,  Jan- 
uary, and  February,  at  $10  per  month       -          -         -  240  00 


Making  a  total  cash  return  of    $2,460  00 


Our  object  is  to  be  entirely  within  the  mark ;  and  we  think  we  have 
placed  our  calculation  far  within  it.  We  firmly  believe  that  six  hands,  (fee, 
as  above,  can  keep  up  the  fertility  of  land,  can  make  enough  corn  and  meat 
to  feed  themselves,  can  be  spared  for  four  months  at  other  work,  and  can 
then  sell  gross  amount  of  $600  per  hand. 
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APPENDIX  No.  17. 


ON  MUSTARD. 

From  the  Ohio  Cultivator. 

MUSTARD  CROP  IN  OHIO— PRICES  OFFERED  FOR  THE  SEED  IN  PHILA- 

DELPHIA. 

We  have  made  inquiries  respecting  the  success  of  our  friends  who  at- 
tempted  the  cultivation  of  mustard  seed  in  this  State,  the  present  season, 
and  we  learn  that  although  some  failed  entirely,  owing  to  the  frosts  and 
drought,  the  majority  have  succeeded  remarkably  well,  considering  the  un- 
favorableness  of  the  season,  and  their  want  of  experience  in  the  business. 
The  following  are  the  principal  lots  : 


Mr.  Parmelee,  Duncan's  Falls  -  -  -  27  acres. 

Mr.  Buckingham,  Putnam     -  9  " 

Mr.  Ely,  Chillicothe   15  « 

Mr.  Myers,  Canton    -----  7  " 

Three  or  four  smaller  lots,  say         -  -  -  12  " 


Making  in  all  seventy  acres ;  and  there  may  be  other  lots  in  the  State,  of 
which  we  have  not  heard.  Mr.  Parmelee's  crop  is  about  as  good  as  last 
year — say  fourteen  bushels  per  acre.  Mr.  Buckingham's  is  nearly  as  good. 
Mr.  Ely's,  and  the  smaller  lots,  were  somewhat  injured ;  we  have  not  learn- 
ed the  amount  of  the  yield  ;  probably  not  over  seven  to  ten  bushels  per  acre. 
This  will  give,  for  the  whole  amount,  700  bushels. 

We  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Messrs.  C.  J.  Fell  &  Co.,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, in  answer  to  one  from  us,  in  which  they  generously  say,  that 
although  the  market  price  for  seed  is  not  well  established,  (and  it  may 
range  lower  than  last  year,)  yet,  inasmuch  as  they  may  have  been  in- 
strumental in  inducing  some  Ohio  farmers  to  engage  in  its  cultivation 
with  the  expectation  that  the  same  price  would  be  given  this  year  that  was 
paid  Mr.  Parmelee  last  year,  they  now  offer  to  pay  that  price  (eight  cents 
per  pound  in  cash)  for  all  Ohio  seed  that  may  be  sent  to  them  of  as  good 
quality  (as  heavy  and  clean)  as  was  Mr.  Parmelee's  last  year  ;  to  arrive 
at  Philadelphia  not  later  than  the  first  of  November.  For  seed  of  a  less 
perfect  quality  they  will  pay  a  proportionate  price  ;  and  to  avoid  any  dis- 
satisfaction, they  offer  to  let  the  weigh-master  send  us  samples  of  the  lots 
that  arrive,  and  have  us  compare  with  seed  of  Mr.  Parmelee's  last  year's 
crop,  and  say  what  deduction  ought  to  be  made  in  the  price. 

The  seed  should  be  packed  in  good  strong  flour  barrels,  and  shipped  by 
way  of  Pittsburg.  The  cost  of  transportation  from  Pittsburg  to  Philadel- 
phia is  sixty  cents  per  hundred  weight. 

The  Messrs.  Fell  also  inform  us  that  they  have  shipped  for  us  a  box  of 
small  canisters  of  mustard,  manufactured  from  Ohio  seed,  which  we  may 
distribute  to  persons  engaged  in  its  cultivation,  and  such  others  as  we  see 
fit.    We  will  do  so,  with  pleasure. 
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From  the  Ohio  Cultivator. 
SALES  OF  OHIO  MUSTARD  SEED. 

Statement  of  the  amount  of  Ohio  mustard  seed  purchased  by  C.  J.  Fell  & 
Brother,  of  Philadelphia,  previous  to  1st  December,  1845 ;  furnished  at 
the  request  of  the  editor  of  the  Ohio  Cultivator : 

R.  Proutv's  crop,  Morgan  county,  40  bags,  4,771  lbs.  at  Scents  ,f301  27 

J.  H.  Seeley,                     "       20  bbls.  3,580  "      8    ^'  286  40 

H.  M.  Myers,  Stark  county,           7    "     1,470  «      8  103  29 

One  lot  Muskino^um  CO.,  (inferior)  17    «    3,056  "      7^"  229  20 

Sundry  small  lols                      17    "    2,814  "      S''  «  225  16 

Purch'dof  Goodhue  &  Co.,  N.Y.*  42  "  7,535  "  7  527  45 
J.  H.  Parmelee's  crop,  Muskingum 

county,  purchased  through  our 

agents,  Adams, Cushman,  &  Co., 

^^ewYork                           82    ^'  15,883          7   "  99T  01 


Total      -  -  225       39,109  2,669  78 

This  would  make,  in  all,  760  bushels,  of  52  lbs.  each. 


Philadelphia,  December,  1845. 
Dear  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  we  hand  you  the  above  ac- 
count of  our  purchases  of  Ohio  brown  mustard  seed,  of  crop  of  1845,  up 
to  1st  inst.  There  are  several  lots  we  are  advised  of  on  the  way,  not  yet 
Teceived*  The  quality  of  several  of  the  above  lots  was  much  inferior 
to  Mr.  Parmelee's  last  year's  crop  ;  but,  in  a  market  with  a  limited  supply, 
we  asked  no  deduction,  except  in  one  case,  the  grower  preferring  to  send 
sample  before  sending  his  seed,  to  know  what  deduction  from  our  published 
offer  we  would  expect.  In  that  case  we  claimed  one-half  cent  per  pound, 
which  was  satisfactory  to  the  grower,  and  thus  we  have  not  been  compel- 
led to  trouble  you  with  samples  for  you  to  assess  their  value.  We  v^rould, 
however,  recommend  farmers  to  clean  their  lands  more  thoroughly,  and  to 
deliver  their  seed  in  good  order,  fully  ripened  ;  as,  in  a  full  market,  many  of 
the  crops  we  have  taken  as  prime  would  fall  below  that  quality,  and  of 
course  would  have  to  be  sold  at  a  reduction  from  market  value  of  truly 
prime  seed. 

We  regret  that  all  your  farmers  did  not  take  advantage  of  our  offer,  made 
through  your  paper  of  September  15th,  but  sent  their  crops  to  other  mar- 
kets, two  of  which  you  will  observe  we  have  purchased  in  New  York  at  7 
cents.  New  York  price.  We  felt  disappointed  that  our  old  "pioneer,"  Mr. 
Parmelee,  should  not  have  brought  his  crop  direct  to  us  and  obtained  Phila- 
delphia price,  as  we  expected  from  the  tenor  of  a  letter  we  had  from  him  in 
August  last,  that  his  crop  would  have  been  better  than  last  year  ;  as  he 
then  informed  us  "  that  he  had  the  same  land  again  planted  with  mustard 
seed,  and  had  expended  $250  extra  expenses  in  cultivating  it,"  and  that 
"  the  gathering  of  his  crop  was  a  four  weeks'^  job  for  twenty  men?''  We  ex- 
pected that  the  result  of  such  a  crop  would  have  shown  our  farmers  that 
American  soil  and  American  labor  will  produce  profitably  a  crop  of  brown 


*  This  seed  was  raised  by  Thomas  Few,  Muskingum  county. — Ed.  Ohio  Cultivator, 
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mustard  seed.  You  will  observe  that  we  have  onhj  the  pi^oduct  of  liis  - 
&ro7r?isced,  Wc  learn  that  a  partion  of  his  27  acres  was  planted  witli 
yellow  or  English  seed,  v*hich  explaias  wity  his  crop  lias  fallen  off  from 
last  season.  Can  you  l<»arn  and  inform  ns  of  tlie  result  of  his  yellow  seed? 
To  what  cause  may  it  be  attributed  that  he  was  at  so  great  expense  over 
that  incurred  by  liis  neigliboi-s  in  cultivating  and  harvesting  the  crop  ? 
We  suppose.pi'ob:ibly  the  jeffowseed  was  t!io  cause  ;  oi%  pci'haps,  the  plant- 
ing the  seed  f!)r  two  years  on  the  same  land.  If  t!ii:>  latter  is  the  case,  we 
should  recommend  no  farmer  to  do  it,  for  tlsey  not  only  incur  a  large 
amount  of  labor,  but  produce  a  seed  much  inferior  to  tliat  raised  on  land 
planted  w^th  it  for  the  first  time  ;  as  Mr.  P.'s  crop  was  much  inferior  this 
year  to  any  other  crop  wx  have  purchased. 

We  had  intended  to  have  given  you  the  number  of  acres  planted  by  eacU 
person  we  have  purchased  seed  from,  but  we  found  we  could  not  obtain  it, 
and  as  the  spring  was  so  unfavorable  to  ail  crops,  no  certain  data  could  be 
obtained  from  it. 

Very,  respectfully,  yourr-.  &c., 

C.  J.  FELL  &  BRO. 

M.  B.  Bate  HAM,  Esq. 

Remarks. — We  have  not  room  nor  time  at  present,  but  in  our  next,  or 
the  following  number,  we  shall  give  some  account  of  Mr.  Parmelee's  op- 
erations, and  we  fear  it  will  be  our  duty  to  sliow  that  his  statements  to 
Messrs.  Fell  &  Bro.,  and  toothers,  have  not  all  been  in  strict  conformity 
with  truth  and  fairness.  It  seems  to  have  been  his  desire,  from  the  first, 
to  dissuade  all  others  from  engaging  in  the  culture  of  t'lis  crop,  in  order 
that  their  competition  might  not  tend  to  reduce  his  profits.  We  have  lit- 
tle sympathy  with  such  a  spirit  among  farmers. — Ed, 

OHIO  MUSTARD  SEED  CROP— ITS  CULTURE, 

The  amount  of  brown  mustard  seed  raised  in  this  State  the  past  season 
we  should  judge  was  over  1,000  bushels.  Of  this  we  have  before  shown 
that  Messrs.  Fell  &  Brother,  of  Philadelphia,  purchased  76:j  bushels,  for 
which  they  p;ud,  in  cash,  ^£,669  78.  These  gentlemen  were  prepared  to 
Lave  taken  a  larger  quantity  at  the  same  rate,  had  it  been  offered  to  them. 
The  price  paid  by  them  for  good  seed,  sent  direct  from  Ohio,  was  eight 
cents  per  pound.  Some  that  was  sent  to  the  ISFew  York  market  they  bought 
at  seven  cents — [i\\Q  average  Aveight  per  bushel  is  52  pounds.)  Quite  a 
number  of  those  who  attempted  its  culture  last  year  were  unsuccessful, 
owing  to  the  remarkable  character  of  the  season,  and  their  want  of  expe- 
rience. We  presume  a  much  larger  quantity  will  be  raised  the  coming 
season;  but  wc  are  not  suiiicientiy  informed  as  to  the  extent  of  the  de- 
mand at  the  east  to  judge  whether  any  material  reduction  of  price  is  to 
be  anticipated  from  this  increase  of  supply.  We  believe,  however,  that 
large  quantities  of  the  seed  are  annually  imported  for  tfic  Boston  and  New 
Yoi'k  manufactui-ers,  and  that  no  fears  need  be  entertained  of  glutting  the 
markets  at  present;  though  it  is  passible  that  a  slight  reduction  of  price; 
may  liave  to  be  submitted  to  hereafter. 

In  fulfilling  our  promise  to  give  full  directions  respecting  the  culture  of 
mustard  seed,  we  offer,  first,  the  following  expGi  iments  and  observation.s  by 
6i 
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a  very  intelligent  yeuiig  farmer  of  Muskingum  county,  who  has  had  on© 
year's  experience  in  the  business,  and  has  derived  some  little  advantage 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  practice  of  Mr.  Parmelee,  who  resides  but  a  few 
jnilcs  distant  We  expect  to  be  able  next  month  to  give  a  detailed  account 
of  Mr.  Par  melee's  mode  of  culture,  written  by  himself. 

On  the  cultivation  of  mustc^d  seed^ 

Friend  Bateiiam  :  In  accordance  with  your  request  and  my  promise,, 
made  some  time  since,  I  will  now  give  you  an  account  of  my  last  year's 
experiment  in  the  culture  of  brown  mustard  seed,  together  with  such  ob- 
servations and  suggestions  as  I  think  may  prove  serviceable  to  those  who 
may  desire  information  on  this  subject. 

The  field  that  I  sowed  with  this  crop  last  spring  w^as  10  acres ;  soil,  a 
light  rich,  sandy  loam,  excepting  about  one  acre,  which  was  clayey — the 
previous  crop  wheat  On  one  half  of  this  field  I  applied,  early  in  the 
spring,  100  two-horse  wagon  loads  of  manure,  and  600  sheep  had  been 
kept  niglitly  on  the  lot  for  a  month  previous,  so  that  it  was  well  enriched 
hefore  ploughing. 

By  the  9th  of  April  the  soil  was  ploughed,  harrowed,  and  bushed  smooth, 
ready  for  sowing.  I  then  with  a  small  hoe  made  drills  or  trenches  one 
inch  deep  and  two  wide,  two  feet  apart ;  then,  with  a  cup  of  seed  in  one 
hand,  I  sowed  it  by  taking  as  much  at  a  time  as  could  be  held  between  tlie 
thumb  and  finger,  and  scattering  it  along  the  drill,  as  near  as  I  could  judge, 
one  inch  apart  (I  used  about  a  quart  of  seed  to  the  acre.)  A  little  prac- 
tice enabled  me  to  drop  the  seed  quite  regularly,  and  almost  as  fast  as  a 
horse  would  naturally  walk  before  the  plough,  or  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a 
half  or  three  acres  per  day.  The  seed  was  covered  to  the  depth  of  one- 
quarter  to  one-half  inch,  by  having  a  boy  draw  a  brush  over  the  drills. 

The  weather  being  very  dry,  and  also  cold,  the  plants  did  not  make 
their  appearance  till  10  or  12  days  after  sowing;  they  then  grew  very 
rapidly  for  about  two  weeks,  when  the  drought  again  stopped  them  for  near 
a  month.  During  this  time  the  ground  w  as  kept  clean  of  weeds  by  hoe 
and  hand.  The  first  time  cleaning  was  12  days'  work.  To  have  done  it 
in  the  best  manner  would  have  taken  18  days. 

Being  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  to  thin  my  plants  or  not,  I 
rode  down  to  Mr.  Parmelee's  great  field  for  information.  I  there  found 
that  his  plants  w^ere  at  least  a  week  ahead  of  mine  in  growth,  and  that 
they  were  standing  more  than  twice  as  thick  in  the  rows.  He  had  also 
made  every  alternate  row  one  foot  apart  instead  of  two,  so  that  he  had 
about  three  times  as  many  plants  as  I  had  to  the  same  ground. 

After  the  first  cleaning  1  tried  using  a  shovel  plough,  but  it  covered 
w^eeds  and  plants  together.  I  then  made  a  small  cultivator,  having  five 
teeth,  like  little  shovels,  the  size  of  a  man's  hand  ;  this  was  the  thing  re- 
quired, as  it  cut  off  the  weeds  and  mellowed  the  soil  without  disturbing 
the  plants.  With  this  I  went  over  the  field  three  times  in  two  weeks ;  then 
followed  with  the  shovel  plough,  twice  to  a  row,  with  boys  to  pull  weeds 
out  of  the  rows  and  uncover  any  plants  that  got  buried.  This  left  the 
field  clear  of  weeds,  and  finished  the  work  till  harvest. 

Not  being  quite  certain  as  to  the  proper  time  or  best  manner  of  harvest- 
ing the  crop,  I  again  went  to  Mr.  Parmelee  for  information  ;  I  there  found 
that  he  delayed  cutting  till  the  pods  were  dead-ripe  and  the  stalks  nearly 
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dry.  It  was  then  cut  with  sickles — [the  kind  with  smooth  edges,  some- 
times called  grass  sickles  in  this  country — Editor] — and  laid  in  small 
heaps  for  several  days,  to  dry.  1  waited  till  my  crop  became  sufficiently 
ripe,  and  had  some  knives  or  sickles  made  for  the  purpose,  of  a  form  that 
I  found  was  quite  an  improvement  on  those  sold  at  the  shops.  I  give  you 
a  rough  drawing  of  one,  which  will  explain  it. 


The  handle  is  two  feet  in  length,  and  of  size  to  suit  the  hand.  The  hlade 
resembles  a  sickle,  but  is  less  curved.  The  edge  forms  a  regular  half  cir- 
cle, say  12  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  shank  is  so  formed  that  a  straight 
line  drawn  lengthwise  of  the  handle  would  strike  the  edge  at  the  middle  of 
the  curve,  (as  sliown  by  the  dots  in  the  above  cut ;)  by  this  means,  when 
using  the  knife,  it  is  di  awn  with  a  sloping  cut,  instead  of  square  across  the 
stalks,  as  is  usually  ti»e  case  with  the  common  sickle,  thus  making  easier 
w^ork  and  causing  less  jar  and  waste  of  seed  in  cutting.  At  first,  I  cut 
during  all  the  working  hours  of  the  day  ;  but  perceiving  that  the  seed 
shelled  out  much  worse  after  the  dew  was  off  than  before,  I  hiied  half  a 
dozen  hands  to  work  for  me  at  six  and  a  quarter  cents  per  hour  each 
morning,  from  daylight  till  the  dew  was  olf,  during  which  time  we  cut 
about  an  acre  each  mornitig — costing  about  $1  50.  The  cutting  was 
done  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  August. 

After  leaving  the  stalks  in  the  field  till  perfectly  dry,  I  hauled  them  to  the 
threshing  floor  on  a  sled,  having  a  frame  on  top  covered  with  canvass,  14 
feet  long  and  12  feet  wide,  so  as  to  catch  the  seed  which  shelled  out.  The 
threshing  floor  consisted  of  canvass,  12  feet  wide  and  20  feet  Ung,  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  with  a  strip  of  brown  muslin,  two  yards  wide, 
(supported  by  stakes.)  At  the  open  end  of  this  floor  a  sufficient  number 
of  sheets  were  spread  to  contain  the  stalks  as  brought  from  the  field.  In 
threshing,  the  stalks  were  laid  head  to  head,  in  two  rows  along  the  floor, 
8  to  10  inches  thick,  then  beaten  with  green  hickory  poles,  10  or  12  feet 
long,  (we  found  them  better  than  flails,)  till  free  from  pods  and  seed.  Two 
men  threshed  in  this  way,  and  raked  off  the  coarse  chaff,  as  fast  as  a  man 
and  two  boys  brought  the  stalks  on  the  sled,  the  distance  varying  from  10 
to  40  rods.  We  threshed  in  a  week  the  product  of  the  field,  amounting  to 
about  50  bushels.  After  taking  off  the  coarse  chaff,  which  was  easily  done 
with  a  common  rake,  the  seed  was  spread  on  a  dry  floor,  where  it  lay  for 
a  month,  being  stirred  three  or  four  times  a  week  to  facilitate  its  drying ; 
(the  chaff  and  dust  which  remain  prevent  it  from  heating  or  becoming  mil- 
dewed.) When  thoroughly  dried,  I  cleaned  the  seed  with  a  common  fan- 
ning mill,  passing  it  through  twice,  and  tjie  tailings  three  or  four  times. 

Observations. — The  improvements  that  have  been  suggested  to  my  mind 
by  this  experiment,  are  the  following  : 

l«t.  That  the  crop  should  be  sown  on  sandy  bottom  soil,  which  is  mel- 
low, and  not  liable  to  suffer  from  drought  ;  and  sufticicntly  rich  to  afford 
nourishment  to  the  plant  and  seed  without  the  application  of  manure,  as  I 
have  discovered  that  manure  has  a  tendency  to  cause  an  excessive  growth 
of  stalks,  with  but  little  seed. 
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2d.  That  it  is  better  to  have  the  rows  arranged  as  Mr.  Parmelee  does — >^ 
the  spaces  alternately  1  foot  and  2  feet  wide;  and  the  seeds  should  not  be 
dropped  in  a  single  Hne  or  row  in  the  drills,  hut  scattered  along  so  that 
the  young  plants  cover  two  or  three  inches  in  width  in  each  l  ow,  thus  : 

2  feet  space.  ^ 
1  foot  space. 

This  w  ill  require  about  two  quarts  or  three  and  a  half  pounds  of  seed 
per  acre.  Standing  thus  tltickly,  tiie  stalks  will  he  smaller  and  shorter 
than  when  thin,  but  a  greater  amount  of  seed  will  be  obtained  from  the 
ground  without  any  additional  labor. 

Sd.  It  should  be  sown  as  eai*ly  in  the  spring  as  the  ground  can  be  got 
in  good  order.  Spring  frosts  will  not  injure  the  plants,  and  an  early  start 
will  do  much  to  protect  them  against  injury  from  drought. 

4th.  The  utmost  attention  must  be  given  to  killing  the  weeds  as  soon  as 
they  make  their  appearance,  and  keep  them  out  of  the  crop  during  its 
growth;  otherwise  the  seeds  of  weeds  will  hecome  mixed  with  the  mus- 
tard seed,  and  greatly  injure  its  value. 

5th.  After  harvesting  the  crop,  the  ground  sbould  be  thoroughly  harrow- 
ed, which  will  cause  the  shelled  seeds  to  vegetate.  The  plants  will  grow 
till  frostsj  when  sheep  sfiould  be  turned  in  to  eat  them  oif.  If  this  is  not 
done,  the  mustard  will  be  troublesome  to  any  succeeding  crop ;  and  even 
with  this  precaution,  some  will  appear  the  next  year. 

Yours,  &c., 

PHILE. 

Putnam,  O.,  January  22,  1846. 


MR.  PARMELEE'S  STATEMENTS  EXAMINED. 

In  our  January  number  we  intimated  that,  in  our  opinion,  some  of  Mr. 
Parmelee's  statements  in  regard  to  the  culture  and  sale  of  his  mustard  seed 
have  not  been  in  strict  conformity  with  truth  and  fairness.  We  greatly 
dislike  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  personal  disputes  and  accusations — it 
too  much  resembles  the  conduct  of  partisan  editors  to  suit  our  taste ;  but, 
in  the  present  case,  justice  to  honorable  friends,  to  ourselves,  and  to  a  large 
number  of  our  readers,  seems  to  demand  a  few  words  from  us  in  reply  to 
statements  made  by  Mr.  Parmelee.    Let  us  hear  them. 

The  first  is  a  communication  in  the  Zanesville  Gazette,  as  follows  : 

Messrs.  Parke  &  Bennett  :  Having  observed  in  a  recent  number  of 
your  paper,  and  in  others,  notices  respecting  the  cultivation  of  mustard, 
the  tendency  of  which  seems  to  be  to  get  up  a  mania  on  this  small  article 
amongst  cultivators,  and  to  tempt  to  disastrous  entei  prise,  I  think  it  not 
amiss,  for  one,  to  hand  in  to  you  my  expei  ience  in  that  way  the  last  season. 

I  planted  tvventy-eight  acres  with  brown^  and  two  acres  with  w  bite  mus- 
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tard  seed.  Of  llie  formei',  the  yield  was  305  bushels,  and  of  the  latter, 
15  bushels  ;  in  all,  320  bushels  from  30  acres. 

The  ex[)ense  of  the  crop,  delivered  in  New  York,  was  Sl,089.  For  289 
bushels  I  received  ^1,117.  The  article  being  jdenty,  owing  to  a  great  in- 
iiux  of  foreign  seed,  and  most  of  it  very  beautiful  and  of  supei  ior  quality, 
I  was  obliged  to  submit  to  a  reduction  of  one  cent  per  pound  from  the 
price  obtained  last  year.  For  the  white  mustaid  seed  there  was  no  de- 
mand. One  cultivator  tVom  the  northern  part  of  New  York,  vvitli  a  large 
lot  of  some  hundred  bushels  of  wiiite  mustard  seed,  and  a  beautiful  article, 
could  not  effect  a  sale  of  the  whole  at  five  cents  per  pound,  which  would 
be  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  bushel. 

Comj)arat!vely,  I  consider  the  result  in  my  own  case  fortunate,  as  sev- 
eral uniiertakings  of  the  same  kind  around  me  proved  entire  failures; 
owing,  i  judge,  to  the  neglect  of  seasonable  and  thorough  tillage. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  the  farmer  who  should  apply  the  same  labor  in  the 
careful  drilling  and  hoeing  of  wheat,  upon  the  same  land,  which  he  would 
find  it  necessary  to  expeiui  upon  the  same  number  of  acres  of  mustard, 
would  find  himself  much  better  compensated. 

J.  H.  PARMELEE. 

Duj?can's  Falls,  Mvemher  28,  1845. 

The  next  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Parmelee  to  Messrs. 
C  J.  Fell  <Sc  Brother,  of  Philadelplna,  in  August  last,  inquiring  whether 
they  wish  to  purchase  his  crop  of  seed.  After  stating  that  the  quality  of 
the  crop  is  about  the  same  as  last  year,  or  superior  to  it,  \\p  says  : 

Appi  opos,  wliile  I  write — and  perhaps  you  will  doubt  it — here  comes 
an  agent  fi'om  a  house  in  Boston,  proposing  to  buy  my  crop.  He  will  give 
me  eight  cents  j)ei'  pound,  less  the  cost  of  transportation  to  Philadelphia. 
1  told  him  that,  as  we  had  some  dealings,  I  preferred  to  sell  to  you,  and 
that  pcrhap<jryou  were  expecting  the  offer  ;  and  that  I  thought  you  would 
give  me  half  a  cent  more  a  pound  for  an  ai'ticle  that  you  know  to  be  well 
saved,  and  not  likely  to  sweat  and  heat.  I  want  that  much  more  to  com- 
pensate me  for  extra  trouble  oii  account  of  the  season.  ^'^  ^  *  He 
will  call  again.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  Say,  that  the  ingatherings  of  my 
crop  is  a  four-weeks'  job  for  20  men,  atid  tin  ee  weeks  altei'wards  a  man 
must  he  employed  to  shovel  it  up  thoroughly,  every  day,  as  it  lays  in  the 
chaff." 

I'he  letter  of  which  the  foregoing  is  a  ])art  is  the  one  to  which  allusion 
is  made  by  Messrs.  Fell  &  Brother,  in  their  communication  published  in 
our  papei*  on  the  first  of  the  past  month.  A  full  copy  of  tlie  original  has 
been  furnished  us,  with  a  number  of  others  I'elating  to  the  same  subject, 
by  the  Messrs.  Fell,  at  our  request. 

This  letter  and  the  ai-ticle  from  the  Gazette  we  thirik  are  characteristic 
of  their  author.  They  are  evidently  dictated  by  the  same  spirit  that  in- 
duced him,  a  year  ago,  to  complain  bitterly  of  the  Messrs.  Fell  for  allow- 
ing anything  to  he  published  respecting  his  large  and  jirofitable  crop  of 
mustai'd  seed,  and  also  of  us  for  giving  information  respecting  the  mode 
of  culture.  &c.,  through  tiie  columns  of  our  papei* ;  thereby  inducing  a 
number  of  others  to  comj)ete  with  him  in  the  produciioii  of  an  ariicle  for 
wiiich  our  country  has  hitherto  been,  and  is  still,  mainly  (!ej)pndant  on 
Europe  !    Let  us  now  bj-iefly  examine  or»e  or  two  of  his  statements  : 

He  says,  in  the  Gazette,  that  the  yield  of  his  recent  crop  oi  brown  seed 
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was  305  bushels,  and  that  for  289  bushels  he  received  $1,117.  Now,  hj 
referring  to  the  table  of  Messrs.  Fell  &  Brother  in  our  paper  of  last 
month,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  paid  him,  through  their  agent  in  New  York, 
for  15,843  pounds,  (305  J  bushels,)  at  seven  cents  per  pound.  (This  would 
amount  to  $1,1 12;  not  g977,  as  stated  erroneously  in  the  table.)  We 
have  also  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  the  agent  in  New  York,  showing  that  th 
whole  lot  (82  barrels)  of  Mr.  P.'s  brow  n  seed  was  purchased  by  him  and 
shipped  to  Philadelphia. 

Again  :  He  says  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  reduction  of  one  cent 
per  pound  on  the  previous  year's  price,  (8  cents.)  owing  to  the  article  be- 
ing plent}',  and  a  great  influx  of  foreign  seed.  This  is  s\\Q.ev gammon,  and 
contrasts  finely  with  the  story  of  the  Boston  agent  offering  liim  eight  cents 
per  pound.  Besides,  our  readers  are  all  aware  that  Messrs.  Fell  &  Brother 
made  a  standing  offer,  through  our  columns,  of  eight  cents  per  pound  for 
all  good  Ohio  seed  that  might  be  sent,  if  shipped  direct  to  Pliiladelphia ; 
and  the  only  reason  why  h.c  and  one  or  Iwo  others  were  obliged  to  accept 
of  a  lower  price  was,  because  they  chose  not  to  comply  with  this  liberal 
offer,  but  took  their  seed  to  the  JS'ew  York  market^  and,  after  trying  in  vain 
to  obtain  a  higher  or  as  high  price  for  it  there,  offered  to  sell  it  to  the  Messrs, 
Fell  at  the  price  offtred  by  them  in  Ohio;  but,  like  high-minded  and  hon- 
orable men,  as  they  are,  they  very  pro])erly  told  tliem,  since  they  had  not 
seen  fit  to  comply  witli  their  offer,  but  had  taken  their  goods  to  other  mar- 
kets, they  migi)t  sell  them  in  those  markets  for  whatever  was  then  and 
there  the  market  ]}rice.  Another  reason,  we  are  informed,  why  Mr.  P. 
did  not  receive  a  higlaer  pi'ice  for  his  seed,  was,  its  quality  w'as  much  in- 
ferior to  his  previous  years  crop ;  part  of  it  being  unripe,  and  a  part  of 
it  sprouted.  So  far  from  an  unusual  influx  of  foreign  seed  having  caused 
a  decline  of  price,  it  will  be  seen,  on  referring  to  our  paper  of  January  1, 
the  Messrs.  Fell  expressly  declare  tliat  the  supply  in  market  was  limited! 

We  come  now  to  the  extraordinary  statement,  t'nat  '*the  ingathering  of 
his  crop  was  a  four-weeks'  job  for  20  men.*'  To  show  how  much  truth 
there  is  in  this,  it  is  only  necessary  for  us  to  say  that  we  have  recently 
seen  and  conversed  with  several  of  the  men  who  were  in  his  employ  du- 
,ring  the  wliole  time,  and  they  iliformed  us  tljat  20  men  were  only  employ- 
ed for  10  or  11  days,  then  12  to  16  men  for  9  or  10  days,  then  4  men  for 
5  or  6  days  in  raking  and  shovelling  the  seed ;  making  in  all  about  380 
days'  work,  or  100  less  than  stated  by  Mr.  P.  Then,  too,  it  remains  to 
be  shown  what  kind  of  days'  work  these  were.  We  learn  that  the  labor- 
ers were  all  Germans,  who  resident  Taylorsvillc,  seven  miles  distant  from 
the  mustard  field  ;  that  they  had  to  row  in  a  boat  that  distance  down  the 
river,  and  back,  each  morning  and  evening,  so  that  their  usual  time  of 
commencing  labor  was  8  o'clock,  and  of  leaving,  4  to  5  o'clock ;  thus 
losing,  as  all  must  perceive,  the  best  portions  of  summer  days  for  labor. 
They  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  day,  dinners  found,  or  56  cents 
without  dinners. 
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APPENDIX  No.  18. 


ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  MADIA  SATIVA,  A  NEW  OLEAGINOUS  PLANT. 

{Traaelated  from  the  Journal  des  Connaisances  Usuelles  et  Pratiques  for  1841,  by  E,  Goodrich 

Smith,  of  the  Patent  Office.] 

AVe  reply  to  the  question  addressed  to  us  on  the  subject  of  the  useful- 
ness of  tlie  madia  sativa,  by  the  following  note  : 

The  plant  called  madia  sativa  is  a  native  of  Chili.  It  was  formerly 
known  under  the  name  of  madi :  it  belongs  to  the  dycotyledonous  plants, 
wit1i  corymbiferous  flowers,  and  of  the  class  and  order  diognesia  polijgamia 
superfine.  There  are  three  species  noticed,  which  are  probably  only  varie- 
ties of  tbe  same  type,  viz  :  the  madia  sativa^  the  madia  mellosa,  or  ^ild 
madia,  and  the  madia  viscosa.  Tliis  plant  has  been  cultivated  from  time 
immemorial,  in  Chili,  for  the  sake  of  its  oil,  which,  in  the  preparation  of 
food,  and  for  economical  purposes,  rivals  the  olive  oil,  although  it  has  a 
less  agreeable  taste  than  this  latter. 

The  root  of  the  plant  is  a  tap  root,  whitish;  the  stalk  is  herbaceous, 
fibrous,  branching,  about  the  height  of  a  metre  to  a  metre  and  90  centi- 
metres ;  it  is  furnished  with  numerous  alternate  leaves,  linear  lanceolatCf 
pointed,  very  perfect,  from  10  to  15  centimetres  in  length,  resembling  those 
of  the  rose  lau^^cl — of  a  deep  green,  coveted,  as  well  as  the  stalk  and 
branches,  with  sliort,  wliitish,  coarse  hairs  ;  the  ilowers  are  yellow,  nearly 
sessile,  aggregate  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  or  in  junction  of  the 
leaves  to  the  stem ;  the  calyx  is  spherical,  egg-shaped,  hairy,  with  small 
linear  leaves  ;  the  flowers  are  nuir.erous,  hermaphrodites,  three-toothed  ;  the 
seeds  about  a  centimetre  and  a  half  in  length,  covered  with  a  blackish  thin 
skin,  and  which  becomes  gray  on  being  dried,  convex  on  one  side  and 
flattened  on  the  other  ;  in  this  covering  there  is  a  bitter  principle,  which 
imparts  to  the  oil  of  this  seed  a  disagreeable  taste  for  persons  not  accus- 
tomed to  it. 

The  madia  imported  from  Chili  by  the  Jesuit  Father  Feuille  had  been 
already  cultivated  in  Europe  about  the  year  1760  ;  but  its  culture  was 
abandoned,  doubtless  because  at  that  period  tlic  plants  which  required 
careful  cultivation  were  little  known  in  general  culture. 

The  last  year,  new  eff()rts  have  been  made  to  introduce  into  our  agri- 
culture this  oil  plant.  Tiiese  attempts  have  best  succeeded  in  Germany ; 
and  since  tlien,  the  agriculturists  in  the  east  of  France  have,  in  various 
places,  sought  to  introduce  it  as  a  plant  more  easy  to  cultivate  than  the 
colza,  rape,  or  poppy. 

The  advantage  offered  by  the  madia  is,  that  it  is  not  difficult  in  the 
choice  of  soil,  remains  only  three  months  in  the  ground,  and  can  therefore 
be  sown  as  late  as  1 5th  May — a  very  important  particular. 

The  oil  of  this  plarjt  is  rich,  of  good  taste  wlien  fresh  and  cold-pressed, 
after  a  slight  washing  of  the  seed  with  acidulated  water;  when  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  soap,  it  makes  a  solid  soap;  it  burns  well,  and  is  as 
good  for  cooking  as  olive  oil. 
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Culture. — The  period  most  favorable  for  sowing  the  madia  in  France 
appears  to  be  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  SOtlt  of  May  ;  it  is  sown 
broadcast,  in  a  well  prepared  mellow  soil,  the  quantity  of  seed  being  10 
kilogrammes  to  a  hectare. 

As  soon  as  the  plant  is  sufficiently  high  to  be  easily  distinguished,  the 
seed  is  thinned  out,  and  then,  by  pulling  up  at  the  fiist  hoeing,  not  more 
than  one  plant  is  left  for  28  centrimetres  in  all  directions.  After  a  month, 
it  receives  a  second  hoeing  ;  and  a  third,  too,  if  necessary. 

The  seed  springs  up  in  about  10  to  12  days. 

The  third  hoeing  is  an  expense  and  practice  which  is  very  useful,  as  it 
consolidates  the  ])iant  and  gives  it  a  new  force,  and  causes  it  to  seed. 

While  this  hoeing  is  going  on,  the  plant,  just  before  it  lowers,  exhales 
a  peculiar  noxious,  disagreeable  odor,  and  a  viscous  greasy  matter  exudes 
from  it  similar  to  chorophylle,  and  \\hich  sticks  to  the  clothes  of  the  labor- 
ers ;  it  is  removed  with  difficulty — ley  only  can  make  it  disappear. 

Some  have  sown  it  in  a  hot-bed,  and  pricked  it  in  33  centimetres  apart. 
This  method  is  longer  and  more  troublesome,  but  has  the  advantage  of  a 
remai'kable  increase  in  the  abundance  of  seed. 

Harvi'sting. — The  harvest  takes  place  90  to  100  days  after  it  is  sown; 
the  moment  is  chosen  when  the  flowers  appear  to  be  well  furnished  with 
seed,  for  they  bear  seed  while  not  ripe,  and  before  the  ers  have  disap- 
peared. The  seed  should  be  gathered  after  the  plantation  has  been  ex- 
amir  ed  and  the  flovv^ers  opened  ;  a  part  of  the  seed  not  ripe  grows  better 
by  drying  the  plant  after  cutting  the  stalk. 

The  plant  should  be  cut  rather  than  pulled  up ;  it  may  be  cut  either  with 
sickles  or  scissors,  as  is  done  in  pruning  trees.  The  stalks  are  placed  in 
bundles,  joining  them  head  to  head,  and  inrlining  towards  the  foot. 

When  the  plant  is  dry,  it  is  placed  on  vans,  to  carry  it  to  a  cart  pro- 
vided with  a  cloth.  All  these  operations  must  be  performed  with  care,  for 
the  loss  of  the  seed  lessens  the  prohts  of  its  cultivation. 

If  the  plant  has  been  well  cultivated  and  gathered  carefully,  from  13  to 
1,600  kilogrammes  of  seed  are  obtained  from  a  hectare. 

Birds  and  poultry  are  delighted  with  tlie  seed  ;  it  is  necessary,  when 
ripe,  to  keep  them  away,  for  they  destroy  more  than  they  consume. 

When  the  plant  is  got  in,  it  is  allowed  again  to  dry  before  tlie  last  seeds 
are  ripe,  that  they  may  he  more  easily  detacljed  by  threshn-g. 

The  odor  which  is  exhaled,  and  yet  more  the  hairs  whicli  are  on  the 
plant,  prevent  a  careful  tiireshing.  because  the  operations  are  inconvenient ; 
it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  watch  Avitli  attention  this  work. 

The  seed  is  exposed  in  a  heap  in  the  granary,  where  it  soon  takes  a  deep 
gray  color.  It  j)roduces,  in  tiiat  state,  nearly  28  kilogrammes  of  oil  to  100 
kilogrammes  of  seed.    A  hectolitre  weighs  from  50  to  51  kilogrammes. 

The  oil.  when  expressed  cold,  is  from  13  to  I6j  kilogrammes  for  100 
kilogrammes  of  seed,  and,  when  expressed  hot,  from  1 1  to  12  kilogrammes 
for  100  kilogrammes  of  seed. 

On  the  extraction  of  the  oil. — The  oil  of  the  madias  very  rich  and  taste- 
less, at  fii'st,  leaves  a  taste  afterwards  which  is  very  disagreeable  :  a  very 
simple  and  convenient  metliod  of  taking  away  this  taste  of  the  oil,  which 
is  to  be  used  for  food,  consists  in  washing  in  Vv  arm  acidulated  water  the 
seed  of  madia. 

Ml  thod  of  obtaining  the  oil  of  the  7nadia  saliva^  without  its  had  taste. — 
To  water  of  the  temperature  of  40°  to  50°,  (probably  Reaumur,)  is  added 
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a  centieine  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  tlic  grain  is  waslied  in  it,  then  rinsed  off  with 
clear  water,  to  take  away  all  the  acid,  when  it  is  left  to  dry,  in  order  after- 
wai'ds  to  extract  the  oil.  Obtained  in  this  way,  the  oil  has  no  other  taste, 
and  is  good  for  using  with  food,  and  very  superior  to  nut,  poppy,  colza, 
kc.f  oil. 

To  give  it  the  taste  of  olive  oil,  we  have  only  to  add  1  kilogramme  of 
olive  paste,  free  (Voni  water,  in  50  kilogrammes  of  the  madia  oil,  and  fil- 
ter it  after  a  month  of  maceration  ;  then  it  may  be  used  for  salad,  so  as  to 
deceive  amateurs.  This  oil  burns  well :  it  lasts  longer  than  that  of  colza 
oil,  and  is  easily  purified  by  washing  in  acidulated  water. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  may  be  concluded  that  it  is  profitable  to 
cultivate  this  platit,  which  is  only  three  months  in  reaching  its  entire  de- 
velopment;  which,  in  the  ground,  is  exposed  to  none  of  the  cliances  of  the 
colza,  so  diiHcult  to  cultivate,  so  fearful  of  the  frost,  and  so  often  destroy- 
ed by  the  fly,  which  never  attacks  the  madia. 

If  a  hectare  produced  no  more  than  1,200  kilogrammes  of  seed,  and  400 
kilogrammes  of  oil,  this  plant  would  afford  a  large  profit  to  the  cultivator. 

We  hope  that  this  notice  will  engage  the  attention  of  cultivators  who 
have  not  yet  attempted  the  culture  of  this  plant,  and  induce  them  to  make 
the  trial. 

The  stalks,  &c.,  of  the  madia  cannot  be  used  except  for  burning  or  to 
make  a  good  manure  by  their  decomposition.  M.  Bailly  de  Yilleneuve 
thus  estimates  the  expense  of  tiie  culture  of  a  hectare,  [ij  acre.] 

Rent  of  a  hectare 
Laborer  - 

Three  hoeings,  at  24  francs  =  ^4  80 
Rarvestisig  .  -  .  . 

Cartage 

Threshing,  6  days'  work,  1  franc — 50  cents,  inclu- 
ding all             .          -          .  - 
Manufacture  of  the  oil  for  SO  hectolitres 
Seed  


-    48  francs 

=^  $9 

60 

8 

ii 

1 

60 

-  72 

ii 

14 

40 

-  10 

ii 

2 

00 

6 

ii 

1 

•20 

-  9 

ii 

1 

80 

-  60 

ii 

12 

00 

o 

i ; 

40 

225 

ii 

S45 

00 

For  wliich  is  obtained  225  litres  of  good  oil — more  than  50  gallons. 
The  quantity  of  the  oil  obtained,  in  this  account,  seems  to  us  too  smalL 
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APPENDIX  No.  19. 


BENE  PLANT/ 

New  York,  Jawuary  27,  1846.- 
Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  of  2 1st  came  to  hand  on  Saturday  ;  but  being 
much  engaged,  I  had  not  leisure  to  give  the  subject-matter  that  attentioa 
its  importance  required. 

The  bene  plant  was  introduced  into  the  West  India  islands  from  Africa^, 
and  subsequently  in  some  sections  of  the  United  States.  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  I  believe,  are  States  in  which  this  plant  has  been  cultivated. 

The  seed  yields  a  great  abundance  of  oil ;  and  so  great  is  the  product, 
that  I  am  unwilling  to  state  how  much  oil  is  produced  from  a  hundred 
pounds  of  seed,  fearing  the  proportion  would  appear  so  large  as  to  be  al- 
most incredible. 

The  plant  is  useful  as  a  medicine,  and  I  enclose  a  small  printed  sheet 
which  I  obtained  from  Mr.  Thorburn's  seed  store,  for  your  information  on 
that  head. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  I  purchased  several  casks  of  the  oil  of  the 
bene  seed,  from  Messrs.  Suydam  &  Wyckoff,  merchants,  (then  doing  busi- 
ness in  South  street,  New  York,)  made  from  seed  sent  to  that  house  from 
a  correspondent  in  Georgia,  or  South  Carolina.  The  seed  was  sent  to  a 
linseed  oil  mill  in  this  viciru ty,  where  it  was  crushed  and  pressed.  A  por- 
tion of  the  oil  was  obtained  by  cold  pressing,  the  residue  by  hot  pressing. 
The  cold-pressed  oil  was  light  colored  and  flavorless  ;  the  hot-pressed  was 
a  little  colored,  and  had  the  peculiar  smell  of  nut  oil.  I  purchased  this 
oil  at  a  low  price,  for  the  purpose  of  making  soap ;  but,  finding  it  con- 
tained too  much  mucilage,  I  was  induced  to  make  sale  of  it  to  the  house  of 
Clark  k  Co,,  druggists,  Maiden  Lane,  New  York.  The  Messrs.  Clark 
paid  me  two  dollars  per  gallon  for  the  cold-pressed,  and  90  cents  per  gallon 
for  the  hot-pressed  oil.  Mr.  Wyckoff  used  the  cold-pressed  oil  for  table 
oil,  and  found  it  excellent. 

The  plant  is  easily  cultivated,  and  yields  abundantly  in  seed,  but  re- 
quires a  warm  latitude. 

I  will  send  you,  the  first  ©pportunity  by  private  hand,  some  of  the  seed 
for  distribution  ;  and  I  will  examine  among  my  oil  samples  for  a  sample 
of  the  oil,  which  1  will  also  send  you,  if  I  find,  after  being  kept  on  hand 
more  than  twenty-five  years,  it  is  a  good  sample  of  the  article. 
Yours,  with  great  respect, 

EBEN.  MERIAM. 

Hon.  E.  Burke. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  USING  THE  BENE  PLANT— [sesamum  orientale  ] 

Take  eight  or  ten  of  the  leaves,  w  ash  the  sand  off,  and  let  them  lie  twen- 
ty minutes  in  a  half-pint  tumbler  of  cold  water.  A  thin  jelly  will  soon  be 
formed,  without  taste  or  color,  which  children  afflicted  with  the  summer 
complaint  will  drink  freely.  A  little  simp  may  be  added  to  tempt  the 
taste.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  lives  of  a  great  number  of  children 
have  been  saved  by  it,  wherever  it  has  been  used.  In  some  instances  it 
iias  been  administered  with  perfect  safety  to  infants  only  a  few  days  old. 


I 
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NEW  YORK  FARMERS'  CLUB. 

December  2,  1845. 

A  communication  was  read  from  Paul  Duggan,  esq..  Professor  of  the 
Arts  of  Design  at  the  Institute,  now  at  Cura^oa,  transmitting  with  it  a 
parcel  of  bene  nuts.  Mr.  Duggan  states  tliat  the  botanical  name  of  this 
oil  nut  is  guilandina  reoringa  of  Linnjeus.  It  is  of  the  family  fagumi- 
nosa.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Indian  Archipelago — is  grown  also  in  some 
parts  of  the  British  India  peninsula;  that  it  was  introduced  many  years 
ago  into  Curacoa,  but  only  lately  considered  of  xahiQ,  The  trees  from 
which  these  nuts  were  taken  arc  not  fully  grown,  being  only  three  years 
©Id.  The  oil  of  this  nut  is  slightly  colored — has  little  smell.  It  should 
be  free  from  color  and  without  smell. 

The  oil  from  the  bene  nut  does  not  congeal — is  excellent  for  the  move- 
ments of  the  watch,  and  for  machinery.  The  abraded  parts  of  machinery 
moving  in  it  are  precipitated  in  it ;  and  when  applied  to  paper  or  other 
substances,  this  oil  will  so  perfectly  evaporate  as  to  leave  no  residue. — 
A^exv  Fork  Farmer  and  Mechanic. 


BENE  OIL. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  JYew  Fork  Farmer  and  Mechanic  : 

Gentlemen  :  The  oil  of  bene  seed  is  a  valuable  article.    The  seed 
yields  very  abundantly  in  oil,  and  the  plant  is  of  easy  cultivation. 

Some  years  ago,  Messrs.  Suydam  &  WyckoifF,  then  doing  business  in 
Soutli  street,  received  a  large  quantity  of  bene  seed  from  one  of  their  cor- 
respondents in  South  Carolina  or  Georgia.  The  seed  was  sent  to  an  oil 
mill  here  for  pressing.  The  oil  made  fr«m  this  seed  was  part  of  it  pro- 
duced by  cold  pressing,  and  tlie  residue  by  hot  pressing.  The  hot-pressed 
oil  possessed  the  flavor  of  nut  oil,  and  was  slightly  colored.  The  cold- 
pressed  oil  was  colorless  and  without  smell,  sweet,  and  was  a  good  table 
oil.  The  oil  was  unsaleable  here,  and  I  purchased  the  entire  lot  at  a  low 
price ;  but  finding  that  it  was  not  a  good  oil  for  making  soap,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mucillage  it  contained,  I  sold  it  to  the  druggists.  Messrs. 
Clark  &  Co..  then  doing  business  in  Maiden  Lane,  purchased  the  cold- 
pressed  oil  at  Si£  per  gallon,  and  the  hot-pressed  at  90  cents  per  gallon. 

I  noticed  that  a  sample  of  bene  oil  had  been  presented  at  the  last  meet-  ' 
ing  of  the  Farmers*  Club,  which  prompts  this  communication. 

I  have,  among  my  oil  specimens,  the  expressed  oil  of  the  mace,  the 
poppy  seed  oil,  oil  of  cotton  seed,  oil  of  the  palm,  cocoanut  oil,  ground 
nut  oil,  oil  of  the  olive,  and  oil  of  the  castor  bean.  The^e  oils  are  vari- 
ously affected  by  cold,  and  all  of  them  become  rancid  by  age  and  change 
of  temperature. 

The  poppy  seed  oil  is  often  sold  for  olive  oil;  but  for  many  purposes  it 
is  wnfit  for  use,  in  consequence  of  the  mucillage  it  contains.  Place  this 
oil  upon  a  heated  iron  plate,  and  it  will,  in  evaporating,  coat  it  with  a 
varnish  ;  it  in,  therefore,  unfit  for  oiling  wool. 

Yours,  kc.f 

E.  MERIAM. 
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BROCCOLI  AND  cue  UMBER,  ^c. 
CULTIVATION  OF  BROCCOLI. 

Astoria,  Jamiary^  1846. 

Sm  :  The  cultivation  of  this  most  delicious  and  beautiful  vegetable  is 
less  known  and  less  attended  to  in  this  country  than  its  merits  deserve. 
It  is  just  as  easy  to  grow  as  a  cabbage,  and  comes  into  use  when  most  of 
the  summer  vegetables  have  passed  away. 

Any  soil  that  will  grow  a  cabbage,  or  a  cauliflower,  will  grow  a  broc- 
coli. It  requires,  however,  to  be  richly  manured  ;  and  by  far  the  best 
manure  is  from  the  cow-yard.  This  is  equally  true  with  respect  to  the 
cultivation  of  every  species  cf  cabbage  and  lettuce.*  All  these  plants  feed 
grossly,  and  will  not  refuse  even  fi'esh  cow  manure.  It  is  well  to  know 
this  fact,  because  sometimes,  in  tbe  absence  of  other  manures,  it  may  be 
convenient,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  gardener  to  use  it ;  and  if 
he  had  his  choice,  he  could  not  select  better.  The  red  cape  broccoli  seems 
most  congenial  to  this  climate.  The  seed  should  be  sown  about  the  middle  s. 
of  May,  in  a  shady  border,  if  convenient :  for  the  plant  is  naturally  hardy, 
and  thrives  best  in  cool  rather  than  in  hot  weather.  So  soon  as  the  plants 
shoot  up  lo  the  height  of  two  or  three  inches,  they  should  be  planted  out 
in  rows  six  inches  apart,  and  four  inches  in  the  row.  This  will  give  them 
ample  space  to  grow  straight,  stocky,  and  strong.  When  grown  to  the 
height  of  seven  or  eight  inches,  they  will  be  of  suitable  size  and  strength 
to  transplant  into  the  ground  prepared  for  them,  fresh  manured,  and  fresh 
dug  a  spit  and  a  half  deep,  with  the  manure  turned  in  as  near  the  bottom  as 
convenient,  to  guard  against  the  di-ought  of  August  and  September.  The 
roots  are  sure  to  find  the  ir  food.  Give  the  plants  a  liberal  space  in  rows 
three  feet  asunder,  and  three  feet  in  the  rows,  for  the  leaf  grows  longer 
though  narrower  than  the  cabbage.  The  last  season  I  planted  out  my 
broccoli  upon  the  same  ground  that  I  used  in  growing  cauliflowers;  and, 
by  fresh  manuring  and  fresh  digging,  obtained  two  full  crops.  They  will 
begin  to  fruit  the  beginning  of  October,  and  continue  fruiting  until  the 
middle  of  November. 

Di-y  as  the  season  proved,  I  grew  last  year  at  Astoria,  New  York,  the 
finest  broccoli  I  ever  saw.  Many  of  the  heads  measured  two  feet  seveit 
inches  in  circumference,  w  ith  a  fine  solid  compact  pulp.  I  attribute  this 
unusual  growth  and  healthful ness  of  the  plants  more  to  the  character  of 
the  manure  and  depth  of  digging  than  to  any  other 'cause.  The  natural 
moisture  of  the  manure  was  checked  in  its  evaporation  by  its  depth  in  the 
earth.  I  believe  there  was  not  a  plant  that  did  not  fruit.  If  the  main  stalk, 
afier  cutting  off  t!ie  head  and  trimming  the  leaves,  be  left  standing,  fresh 
stems  witii  small  heads  will  shoot  out  round  the  top,  very  fine  and  tender. 
If  the  autumn  pioves  di*y,  fork  up  the  earth  between  the  I'ovvs.  It  is  far 
better  and  less  labor  than  to  use  the  water-pot.  A  skilful  gardener  will 
watch  his  opportunity,  and  seize  a  wet  day  for  transplanting ;  but,  if  he 
doubts  the  continnance  of  wet  weatlier,  it  is  a  good  and  always  a  success- 
ful plan  to  mix  mould  and  manure  in  a  bucket  of  water,  and  immerse  the 
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roots  of  the  jolants  before  setting  theru.  Follo^v  this  plan,  and  you  will 
not  lose  a  single  plant,  wet  or  dry.  Your  obedient  servant, 

JUNIUS  SMITH. 

Hon.  E.  Burke. 


[Estmcl  of  a  letter  from  James  Coppuck,  dated  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  Jan.  1,  1846.] 

Whilst  wriling,  I  would  intrude  by  introducing -the  f(.>llowing  to  your 
notice.  Last  fall  I  planted  a  few  cucumber-seeds  in  the  following  way,  as 
directed  by  a  iViend,  with  no  otiier  view  than  the  mere  product  of  fruit  : 

**I  dug  acii'cuhir  pit  about  8  or  10  inches  deep,  2^  feet  diameter;  this  I 
then  filled  to  within  3  or  4  inches  of  its  top  with  a  mixture  of  one-third 
earth  and  two-thirds  hog-yen  matinre,  over  which  I  placed  an  inch  or  two 
of  earth,  forming  a  concave  hollow ;  around  the  periphery  I  planted  a  few 

seeds  thus,  O-  as  shown  by  the  dots  around  the  circle.    When  the  plants 

had  grown  to  a  proper  size,  I  then  placed  aronnd  the  bed  a  support  of  sticks 
diverging  from  the  centre  in  a  vertical  direction  of  about  35°  or  40°, 

thus,  ^^V^     ^^^^^^  so  that  a  person  might  readily  pass  around  and 

under  the  vines  to  collect  the  fruit.  I  observed  that  the  vines  running 
south  produced  by  far  the  most  fruit — north,  but  few ;  vdiilst  tiiose  run- 
ning east  and  west,  each  an  intermediate  proportion.  This  was  steadily 
so  from  their  flowering  until  frost. 

*'  One  bed  of  this  size  will  produce  from  8  to  12  and  20  cucumbers  a 
day  ;  and,  if  the  fruit  is  net  sufiered  to  get  old  on  the  vines,  it  will  bloom 
and  keep  vigorous  the  entire  summer.  In  dry  weather  pour  a  bucket  of 
water  in  the  centre  of  the  pit." 


ON  LETTUCE. 
Hopewell,  neah  Fredericksbuiig,  1846. 

Deak  Sir  :  I  have  enclosed  you  a  package  of  lettuce-seed,  which  I  have 
cultivated  for  several  years^  and  have  so  improved  the  quality  that  last 
year  I  succeeded,  notwithstanding  the  drought,  to  grow  them  to  measure 
13|-  inches  in  diameter,  hard  heads,  very  white,  and  verij  tender.  I  have 
tried  a  great  many  kinds  of  lettuce,  but  have  found  none  to  come  anything 
near  the  quality  of  this  kind.  To  grow  them  good,  they  must  be  planted 
on  land  recently  manured  with  the  strongest  manure  that  can  be  obtained, 
(fresh  horse-manure  is  the  best,)  well  incorporated  with  the  earth. 

I  have  also  sent  you  three  seeds  of  the  African  pumpkin.  I  had  a  few 
seeds  sent  me  last  year,  (spring,)  but,  by  neglect,  tliey  were  not  planted 
until  late  in  the  season,  and  consequently  had  not  time  to  mature  its  fruit. 
^  The  vine  grows  very  large — leaves  measure  2  to  2j  feet  across  ;  and  I  think 
this  kind  will  prove  to  be  a  great  acquisition  to  the  pumpkin  race.  The 
seeds  sent  you  arc  a  part  of  those  sent  me  from  Africa  :  the  seed  did  not 
mature  in  those  I  raised  last  year.    Cultivate  like  the  common  ])umpkin. 

1  should  be  glad,  if  you  have  any  seed  to  spare,  to  receive  such  at  as 
early  a  date  as  may  be  convenierit.  I  am  taking  a  great  deal  of  pains  to 
collect  an<l  prove  all  the  fine  and  rare  kinds,  and  shall  next  fall  have  a 
supply  to  send  you  for  distributian.  Truly  yours, 

H.  r.  robey. 

Hon,  Edmund  Burkb, 
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INDIGO. 

From  the  American  Agriculturist  ©f  Norember, 
CULTURE  OF  INDIGO. 

It  being  qnite  out  of  the  question  to  make  a  living  in  my  neighborhood 
by  cotton  planting,  I  am  turning  my  attention  to  something  else.  Sugar 
is  the  first  article  to  attract  attention,  as  it  is  extremely  profitable  ;  but  it 
reqaires  a  fortune  to  begin  with,  and  is  out  of  my  reach.  Indigo,  I  have 
thought,  miglit  answer;  but,  froiF^  a  small  trial  I  have  just  made,  it  does 
not  appear  so.  My  little  trial,  it  is  true,  is  not  a  fair  test :  but,  such  as  it 
is,  you  shall  have  it. 

I  planted,  early  in  the  spring,  a  piece  of  new  ground  in  iiwligo,  on  whick 
nothing  had  ever  previously  been  planted  ;  and  atter  leaving  plants  enougk 
to  give  me  seed  for  another  year,  cut  and  measured  a  piece  of  the  following 
dimensions,  viz  :  1,176  links  of  the  English  surveyor's  chain,  by  150  links, 
which,  multiplied  into  each  other,  gives  176,400  ;  dividing  this  by  100,000, 
the  number  of  square  links  in  an  acre,  it  gives  somewhat  more  than  one 
acre  and  three-quarters.  From  this  I  cut  weeds  to  fill  four  troughs  or  vats, 
which,  after  being  filled  with  the  weed,  held  120  gallons  of  water,  which, 
after  steeping  about  sevea  hours  in  the  daytime,  or  eleven  hours  at  night. 
I  drew  off  into  another  vat,  and  beat  from  forty  to  fifty  minutes,  when  I 
found  that  it  would  readily  settle,  and  put  in  the  lime  water  (about  one 
quart)  for  that  purpose,  keeping  the  froth  down,  of  course,  with  oil.  In  this 
last  trough  or  vat  I  had  two  spigot  holes,  one  above  the  other,  and  from  one 
I  allowed  the  far  greater  part  of  the  water  to  run,  and  then  drew  out  the  in- 
digo and  the  remainder  of  the  water  in  a  rather  coarse  cotton  cloth,  placed 
in  a  box  w  ith  holes  in  the  bottom  of  it,  the  cloth  acting  as  a  strainer,  and  the 
holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  box  letting  the  water  run  from  the  indigo.  This 
I  put  in  a  press  for  twenty-four  hours,  in  a  wooden  frame  placed  on  a  bench, 
with  grooves,  or  rather  saw-cuts,  across  it,  to  allow  the  remainder  of  the 
water  to  run  out.  I  nov/  took  out  the  indigo,  still  vret,  cut  it  in  pieces,  and 
dried  it  in  the  sun  ;  out  of  the  sun  it  appeared  to  be  impossible  to  dry  it. 
When  the  indigo  was  taken  out  of  the  press,  each  making  averaged  about 
seven  pounds,  or  twenty-seven  pounds  in  the  whole.  I  have  just  now 
weighed  it,  when  perfectly  dry,  and  the  whole  weighs  only  three  pounds. 
Now,  at  this  rate  indigo  would  be  rather  worse  than  cotton  ;  but  I  iiave 
not  given  it  a  fair  trial.  It  was  planted  too  wide  apart,  and  not  cultiva- 
ted as  it  ought  to  have  been,  in  consequence  of  the  cold  and  wet  spring 
drawing  my  attention  to  work  of  more  consequence.  A  neighbor  of  mine, 
an  old  indigo  planter,  has  just  one  acre  of  ground  in  indigo  ;  he  has  cut 
his  first  crop  from  it,  and  assures  me  that  he  has  made  fifty  pounds  from 
it,  and  expects  twenty-five  pounds  more  from  a  second  cutting.  From  the 
samples  of  indigo  I  have  seen  bought  by  my  neighbors,  most  of  whom  spin 
and  weave,  I  am  quite  certain  that  it  is  much  adulterated  with  some  other 
subsfance  ;  and  they  assure  me  that  it  is  sometimes  so  bad  it  will  not  dye 
at  all.  :  Mr.  Landry,  my  neighbor  above  spoken  of,  has  sold  what  little  he 
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made  at  $2  25  per  pound,  or  half  a  dollar  per  pound  more  than  the  usual 
retail  price  of  the  imported  indigo.  I  send  you  samples  of  both  his  and 
mine,  which  I  will  thank  you  to  give  to  some  dyer  to  ascertain  the  value 
of  it  in  your  market,  and  also  a  few  small  lumps  of  blue,  which  is  three  parts 
starch.  Mr.  Landry  says  that  I  do  not  beat  my  indigo  long  enough,  and 
lose  by  it  in  that  way,  and  that  I  sun  it  too  much,  and  make  it  too  light. 
He  smokes  his,  but  I  cannot  clearly  comprehend  what  good  that  does. 

It  appears  to  me  impossible  to  take  in  and  secure  a  crop  of  more  than 
one  and  a  half  acre  to  the  hand,  and  this  planted  at  three  different  times, 
that  it  may  ripen  gradually,  and  not  all  at  once  ;  and,  indeed,  not  so  much 
in  a  wet  summer,  of  which  we  have  too  many,  sometimes  raining  for  sixty 
days,  with  no  more  than  two  or  tliree  days*  intermissien,  which  nearly 
destroys  cotton  crops,  and  migiit  be  even  worse  on  indigo. 

The  purport  of  this  letter  is  to  elicit  a  detailed  and  lull  account,  from 
some  practical  indigo  planter,  of  the  whole  process  of  making  it,  as  well 
as  to  ascertain  the  price  at  your  market  of  such  qualities  as  I  send  you. 
AH  the  accounts  that  I  have  seen  on  the  subject  are  meagre  indeed ;  noth- 
ing at  all  calculated  to  make  an  indigo  planter. 

PHILIP  WINFREE. 

New  River,  La.,  ^higusty  1845. 

AVe  have  but  recently  received  the  samples  of  indigo  spoken  of  above  ; 
and,  not  being  acquainted  with  any  practical  cnltivator  of  it,  we  handed 
thetn  over  to  Mr.  Partridge,  an  extensive  dealer  in  dye-stuffs  in  the  city^ 
for  information.  The  following  is  his  reply.  It  must  be  premised  that 
he  puts  down  the  wholesale  prices  the  samples  might  probably  bring  in  the 
city ;  whereas  Mr.  AVinfree  speaks  of  retail  prices  in  the  interior  of  the 
country.  We  shall  feel  grateful  to  any  of  our  readers  wha  can  furnish 
us  further  information  on  the  culture  of  indigo  in  this  country.  We  do 
helieve  it  would  pay  the  southern  planter  well,  if  he  only  knew  the  proper 
method  of  cultivating  it 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  examined  the  samples  of  indigo  sent  you  by  P.  Win- 
free,  esq.  The  fine  samples  mixed  with  starch  may  be  worth  about  30  cents 
per  pound  for  blueing  clothes  when  washed.  The  squares  sent  loose  in 
the  box,  and  full  ©f  white,  or  rather  drab  colored  specks,  might  sell  at  50 
cents  per  pound.  The  sample  from  Mr.  Landry  could  scarcely  be  sold  at 
50  cents,  but  might  bring  more,  if,  on  trial,  it  should  work  better  tlian  its 
appearance  indicates.  Tlie  sample  of  Mr.  Win  free  is  much  inferior  to  all 
the  others,  and  I  much  doubt  if  we  could  persuade  a  regular  consumer  to 
buy  it  at  any  price,  as  it  has  evidently  been  injured  iu  the  making. 

The  best  violet  and  blue  Bengal  indigo  is  selling  at  abo^it  $l  40  per 
pound.  We  are  selling  prime  consumable  quantities  of  Bengal  at  from 
$1  15  to  $1  20.  Prime  Guatemala  is  selling  at  from  $1  to$l  10  per 
pound ;  one  pound  of  the  latter  being  worth  at  least  twice  as  much  as 
any  sample  sent  in  the  box,  judging  from  appearances.  There  is  certainly 
something  wrong  in  the  manipulations  of  all  these  indigo  makers. 

Query  1st.  Do  they  not  leave  the  plant  to  pass  its  period  of  maturity 
before  cutting  ?  Mr.  Dalrymple  informed  me  that  it  should  be  cut  when 
in  full  flower;  another  East  India  maker,  that  it  should  be  cut  before  the 
flowers  come  out  in  blossom.  They  all  agree  that  if  left  too  long,  the  ia- 
digo  produced  v/ill  be  less  in  quantity  and  of  inferior  quality. 
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Query  2d.  Do  they  not  cut  the  plant  too  soon  after  rain  ?  for  it  appears 
that  it  should  liave  several  days  of  dry  weather  before  cutting. 

Query  5d.  Do  they  not  ferment  too  much,  or  too  little  ?  In  making  in- 
digo in  the  East  Indies,  they  judge  of  the  steeping  by  tlie  color  and  the 
smell  of  the  liquor.  Someliivies  it  is  complete  m  six  hours,  at  other  times 
it  requires  twenty  hours.  This  variation  in  the  fermentative  process  may 
often  arise  from  the  state  of  the  weather  before,  cutting ;  for,  if  moist 
from  rain,  tiie  fermentation  will  certaii  ly  proceed  more  rapidly  than  when 
the  weather  has  been  previously  dry  for  several  days.  It  may  be  influenced 
also  from  the  state  of  the  plant  when  cut ;  whether  it  has  arrived  at  full  ma- 
turity, as  described  by  Mr.  Dalrymple,  or  whether  cut  before  bursting  into 
flower  ;  as  the  latter  would  undoubtedly  ferment  moi-c  rapidly  than  the 
former,  the  condition  of  the  plant  being  more  succulent.  The  state  of  at- 
mosphere during  the  process  of  steeping  must  have  a  decided  effect  in 
either  hastening  or  retarding  the  fermentation  ;  for  when  it  is  clear  and 
dry,  the  fermeutation  will  not  be  so  rapid  as  when  it  is  hot  and  moist.  It 
is  in  this  operation  that  more  skill  is  required  than  in  all  others  ;  and 
unless  the  operator  understands  this  point,  and  attends  particularly  to  it, 
no  profit  can  be  derived  from  the  manufacture. 

Some  of  the  best  indigo  I  ever  used  in  England  was  made  in  South  Car- 
olina, by  the  late  General  Wade  Mampton,  who  informed  me  by  letter, 
many  years  since,  that  the  art  of  making  was  lost  in  this  country.  I  pre- 
sume, however,  that  it  may  be  recovered  again  by  repeated  experiments, 
in  Mr.  Winfree's  letter  he  states  that  the  seasons  are  often  very  wet,  it 
sometimes  raining  for  sixty  days  in  succession,  with  only  two  or  three  days 
intermission;  now  such  a  season  must  be  too  moist  for  the  indigofera. 

With  regard  to  the  beating,  it  must  be  continued  until  all  the  green  par- 
ticles have  become  sufficiently  acidized  to  precipitate  ;  for  whatever  portion 
remains  in  a  green  state  will  be  lost,  this  porticfti  being  soluble  in  water. 

WILLIAM  PARTRIDGE. 

Mr.  Am.en. 


From  the  American  Agriculturist,  February,  1846. 
CULTURE  OF  INDIGO. 

I  noticed  some  letters  in  your  last  volume  upon  the  culture  of  indigo ; 
and  as  it  is  one  of  the  subjects  to  which  you  originally  invited  my  at- 
tention, I  will  proceed  to  state,  as  shortly  as  may  be,  v/hat  I  learned  in  my 
youth  upon  this  matter.  My  father  grew  indigo,  as  a  crop,  until  I  was 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  was  considered  to  have  made  a  good  article. 

The  laborers  are  divided  into  gangs  of  ten,  and  are  expected  to  cultivate 
30  acres  to  the  gang.  The  soil  should  be  m®ist,  whether  loam  or  clay, 
well  drained,  and  divided  by  small  trenches  24  feet  apart.  The  indigo  is 
drilled  14  inches  between  the  drills.  The  seed  is  very  small,  anti  should  be 
soaked  for  a  night,  then  mixed  in  dry  ashes  or  sand,  and  sown  alo?!g  the 
drill  carefully  and  regularly.  Four  quarts  of  seed,  carefully  sov/n  and 
well  mixed  in  ashes,  are  enough  for  an  acre.  In  this  climate  tlie  seed 
should  be  sown  in  the  first  week  in  April.  When  it  first  comes  up,  it  re- 
sembles white  clover  or  lucerne,  and  sliould  have  the  grass  carefully  picked 
hy  hand  from  the  drill.  When  it  is  an  inch  or  two  high^  it  must  be  weeded 
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between  the  rows,  and  the  soil  loosened  about  the  roots.  Three  weed- 
ings  are  enough  before  the  first  catting,  which  should  commence  about 
the  first  week  of  July,  or  as  soon  as  the  indigo  begins  to  throw  out  its 
bloom. 


Indigo  vats. 


For  every  set  of  ten  hands,  there  sould  be  what  are  called  a  set  of  works. 
These  formerly  cost  about  $100  or  more,  and  were— a  vat  or  tank,  made  of 
plank  two  inches  thick,  well  joined.  This  vat  {a)  is  20  feet  square,  stands 
upon  posts  4  feet  from  the  ground,  and  is  kept  tight  by  wedges  driven  into 
the  sleepers  upon  which  the  plank  rests.  The  vat  is  3  feet  deep,  and  is 
called  the  steeper.  Along  side  of  it  is  another  vSit,  (b)  20  feet  by  10,  occu- 
pying the  space  between  the  bottom  of  the  steeper  and  the  ground,  into 
which  the  water  is  drawn  in  which  the  indigo  is  steeped  when  ready  to  be 
beat,  or  churned,  as  we  may  say.  At  the  end  of  this  last  vat,  a  small  lank 
or  cask  (ft)  must  be  placed,  to  furnish  iime-water  in  the  process  of  beating. 
The  liquor  is  drawn  from  the  steeper  (a)  by  a  spigot  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vat  along  the  beater,  [b.)  Lengthwise  of  this  is  stretched  a  beam,  (c)  rest- 
ing on  its  upper  ends,  arid  revolving  on  journalls,  and  furnished  with  cross- 
arms,  to  the  ends  of  which  are  fixed  open  buckets  without  bottomSj  con- 
taining about  two  gallons  each.  Two  men,  standing  on  this  beam  with  a 
handspike  fixed  to  the  long  beam,  alternately  plunge  the  open  buckets  right 
and  left,  thus  churning  the  liquid  until  it  begins  to  show  a  blue  fecula, 
which  is  produced  by  small  quantities  drawn  from  the  lime  cask,  (e.) 

Indigo  is  so  easily  injured  by  the  sun  after  being  cut,  that  the  cutting  be- 
gins and  ends  in  the  afternoon.  As  it  is  cut  by  the  common  sickle  or  reap- 
hook,  it  is  carried  either  to  a  shed  or  conveyed  and  placed  immediately  in 
the  steeper,  where  it  is  carefully  spread.  When  the  indigo  is  placed  in  the 
steeper  from  2  to  2\  feet  deep,  pieces  of  scantling  are  placed  across  the  in- 
digo weed  to  keep  it  down,  and  from  rising  as  the  water  is  pumped  upon  it 
out  of  the  reservoir.  This  operation  should  be  accomplished  about  sunset; 
and  a  steeper  of  this  size  usually  takes  about  an  acre  of  ordinary  indigo 
weed  to  fill  it.  The  time  of  steeping  is  usually  from  9  to  10  hours,  de- 
pending upon  the  temperature  of  the  water.  The  warmer  it  is,  the  sooner 
the  process  is  over.  But  when  the  water  assumes  a  light  olive  color^  is 
time  to  draw  the  water  into  the  beater,  and  the  process  of  beating  com- 
mences, which  is  continued  until  the  fluid  becomes  lighter  in  its  general 
shade,  and  blue  fecula  begins  to  show  in  the  water ;  which  the  sooner  be- 
gins from  small  quantities  of  lime  water  having  been  let  run  by  a  -spigot, 
from  the  lime-water  cask,  from  time  to  time,  during  the  process.  After 
the  fecula  shows  itself  distinctly  in  the  water,  the  vat  is  left  to  repose  for 
four  hours,  when  the  water  is  slowly  drawn  off  by  holes  at  different  heights 
62  *  *. 
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so  as  to  allow  the  indigo  to  subside  to  the  bottom.  As  soon  as  it  has  done  so, 
it  is  carefully  collected  into  bags,  which  are  hung  up  to  drain.  When  suffi- 
ciently drained,  it  is  placed  in  boxes  two  feet  by  one  foot,  to  dry  under  gentle 
pressure.  When  sufficiently  firm,  it  is  divided  into  squares,  by  a  rule  and 
some  sharp  instrument,  and  placed  under  the  shade  to  dry — -commonly  in 
the  upper  story  of  a  house.  The  varieties  of  indigo  were  produced  by  the 
time  in  steeping,  in  beating,  in  liming.  The  shorter  steeping  and  less  beat- 
ing produced  the  fiotent,  or  light  blue  indigo.  But  in  looking  back  upon 
this  process,  I  am  astonished  at  remembering  the  indifferent  and  often  tur- 
bid water  that  was  used  in  steeping  the  indigo,  which  must  have  injured 
its  quality. 

In  the  dyeing  houses  of  England  a  filtering  apparatus  is  made,  by  four 
boards  nailed  together,  20  feet  long  and  a  foot  square,  which  is  filled  with 
coarse  sand  or  fine  gravel,  with  the  ends  stopped  by  two  other  boards  with 
very  small  holes  in  them,  and  the  water  used  is  drawn  through  this  wood- 
en niter,  from  the  reservoir  out  of  doors  to  the  vat  within  the  house,  which 
purifies  the  water.  This  could  easily  be  done  here.  Again,  the  frequent 
rain  showers  that  occur  in  our  common  summers  must  have  often  disturb- 
ed both  the  process  of  steeping  and  beating,  and  thus  injured  the  indigo. 
From  all  these  causes,  the  warm  process  first  introduced  by  Dr.  Anderson, 
of  Madras,  and  described  by  him  in  the  Annual  Register  of  Calcutta,  and 
given  in  a  note  appended  to  Bryan  Edwards's  History  of  the  West  Indies, 
must  be  altogether  preferable.  This  process  is  under  cover,  and  it  is  only 
steeped  two  hours,  the  water  being  heated  to  160  degrees.  A  house  30  by 
20  feet  would  contain  two  steepers  10  feet  square,  and  two  beaters  5  feet  by 
10,  the  heating  apparatus  being  placed  between  them,  and  would,  as  I  think, 
Sake  off  twice  the  quantity  of  indigo  in  a  day,  besides  continuing  the  pro- 
cess after,  by  the  usual  one,  when  the  nights  had  become  too  cold. 

In  Georgia  the  indigo  gave  two  cuttings,  ancf  usually  60  pounds  of  indi- 
go, in  the  two,  to  the  acre,  which  for  three  acres  is  180  pounds  to  the  hand. 
With  the  warm  water  process,  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  we  would  have 
three  cuttings,  better  quahty  of  indigo,  and  probably  more  of  it :  and  this 
Dr.  x\iiderson  stated  is  the  case. 

My  indigo -house  has  been  built  now  two  years,  and  I  have  only  been 
prevented  by  the  untoward  seasons  of  the  two  years  past  from  carrying  out 
his  plan. 

The  following  is  addressed  to  yourself  and  Mr.  Partridge,  whose  commu- 
nications upon  this  and  other  subjects  I  greatly  value.  Why  not  throw 
steam  into  your  steeper  for  10  or  15  minutes,  and  then  pump  the  water 
from  your  tank  ?  What  is  a  little  curious,  steam  allowed  to  pass  off  at  the 
boiling  point  just  heats  to  160  degrees,  the  very  point  which  Dr.  Anderson 
found  the  proper  temperature  for  extracting,  or,  as  1  would  say,  taking  off 
the  coloring  matter  from  the  weed.  Again,  we  find,  in  all  applications  of 
steam,  it  acts  more  promptly  and  more  perfectly  than  water,  as  witness  the 
Turkish  bath.  By  this  process  much  labor  would  be  saved  in  heating  the 
water.  We  would  have  also  an  exact  measure  of  heat,  and  experience 
would  soon  give  the  due  measure  of  time.  Nothing  but  my  age  and  infirm- 
ities, combined  with  two  bad  seasons,  have  prevented  my  carrying  out  the 
experiment ;  but  I  would  be  gratified  at  having  Mr.  Partridge's  opinion 
upon  the  subject. 

THOMAS  SPALDING. 

Sapelo  Island,  Georgia. 
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SPURRY. 

[Extracted  and  translated  from  the  Jousnal  des  Connaissances  Usuelles  et  Pratiques  for  1841, 
by  E.  Goodrich  Smiih,  of  the  Patent  Office.] 

ON  THE  GIGANTIC  SPURRY.— BY  M.  BOSSIN. 

The  spergula  maxiina  (D.  Recheiibach)  is  an  annual,  and  indigenous 
to  Courland  and  Livonia,  and  grows  there  spontaneously;  its  stalks  are 
about  1  metre  to  1  metre  40  centimetres  high,  while  those  of  ordinary 
spurry  do  not  exceed  60  centimetres,  and  those  of  the  small  from  15  to  20 
centimetres.  At  the  height  of  one  foot  it  shoots  forth  5,  6,  and  sometimes 
10  stems  ;  its  growth  is  as  rapid  as  that  of  the  common  spurry,  and  we  can 
easily  obtain  two  harvests  in  a  year.  Like  the  latter,  it  furnishes,  when 
green,  an  excellent  fodder,  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  milch  kine, 
the  milk  of  which  it  increases  at  the  same  time  that  it  improves  the  quality. 
This  fodder  is  equally  acceptable  to  sheep  and  swine,  with  which  it  agrees 
excellently.  When  in  the  first  harvest,  it  is  left  to  seed,  the  seeds  which 
disperse  themselves  are  sufficient,  after  one  ploughing,  to  procure  a  very 
good  autumnal  pasture,  which  lasts  till  December,  or  even  sometimes  later. 
It  is  one  of  the  first  of  the  green  fodders  which  is  gathered,  and  which  is 
enjoyed  the  longest  period.  The  culture  of  this  plant,  when  not  left  to 
bear  seed,  improves  the  soil,  or  at  least  does  not  exhaust  it.  Its  seed,  like 
that  of  flax,  must  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  so  as  not  to  deteriorate. 

The  gigantic  spurry  best  succeeds,  in  my  opinion,  on  sandy  soils;  but 
it  grows  vigorously  on  the  poorest  soils,  as  also  on  good  ones,  provided 
■they  are  not  too  strong.  I  have  observed  that  it  succeeds  best  when  sown 
in  April,  when  the  soil  is  well  dried,  mellow,  and  carefully  harrowed  be- 
fore sowing. 

It  is  an  excellent  preparatory  crop  for  rye,  as  it  can  be  cut,  then  ploughed 
and  manured-,  in  season  ;  or,  better  still,  sow  spurry  a  second  time,  which 
may  be  cut  green  time  enough  for  sowing  rye  by  Michaelmas  day.  I  have 
not  manured  for  spurry  myself,  but  it  succeeds  best  when  a  slight  manure 
is  given  to  the  soil.  It  must  not  be  cut  too  soon,  because  the  gigantic  spurry 
grows  with  vigor  during  its  flowering  season.  It  is  very  useful  to  destroy 
the  parasite  herbs,  as  it  grows  very  rapidly,  and  these  plants  do  not  begin 
to  flower  before  the  spergula  maxima  is  ready  to  cut.  For  my  sowing  I 
have  employed  for  a  morgen  (25  to  30  ares)  from  4  to  5  kilogrammes  of 
seed.    I  believe  that  in  fertile  lands  3  to  3^  kilogrammes  would  be  sufficient. 

It  was  in  1839  that  M.  Malpeyre,  sen.,  and  myself,  obtained  the  seed.  We 
cultivated  it  by  comparison  with  the  common  spurry  sown  in  July,  beside 
it,  at  the  same  period.  The  gigantic  spurry  reached  to  the  height  of  about  1 
metre,  while  the  common  spurry  only  reached  that  of  from  15  to  25  centi- 
metres. Experiments  were  tried  again  in  1840.  Notwithstanding  the 
.great  drought,  I  obtained  in  my  fields  of  Limones  (Seine  and  Oise)  the 
most  satisfactory  results.  Sown  in  April,  the  stalks,  which  I  presented  to  the 
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Koyal  Societies  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  of  Paris,  and  other  learned 
societies,  were  from  100  to  1 10  centimetres  long. 

M.  DescolombierSj  president  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the  AUier,  aad 
of  the  agricultural  committee  of  Bourbon  PArchambault,  did  me  the  honor 
to  write  me  June  28, 1840,  as  follows : 

"  I  have  read,  monsieur,  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  in  the  Propagateur  du 
Cantal,  that  you  have  the  spergula  maxima^  which  I  have  vainly  attempted 
to  procure  anew,  having  lost  it  15  years  since.  If  you  can  give  me  a  small 
parcel  to  sow  by  the  first  rains  of  August,  I  shall  hope  to  obtain  a  crop  of 
seed  in  this  autumn,  if  the  frost  is  delayed,  and  1  shall  be  most  grateful  for 
the  favor. 

"I  ask  you  also  to  allow  me  to  republish  in  the  journal  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  Alliet  the  article  which  you  have  addressed  to  M.  Richard^ 
editor  of  the  Propagateur  du  Cantal^  on  that  interesting  plant,  which 
yielded  600  kilogrammes  of  dry  straw  on  a  little  more  than  6  acres — straw 
which  my  cattle  ate  eagerly,  and  equal  to  the  best  hay." 

I  received  the  following  letter  from  the  same  zealous  and  perseverrag- 
agriculturist,  dated  the  18th  of  February,  1841 : 

"  My  spurry  has  reached  the  height  of  60  to  65  centimetres,  and  givem 
plenty  of  seed,  though  the  weather  has  been  very  unfavorable  ;  for  the  or- 
dinary spurry,  sown  beside  it  by  way  of  comparison,  has  only  reached  to 
15  or  20  centimetres.  M.  the  Marquis  of  Saint  Georges,  my  brother-in  law, 
who,  very  little  favorable  to  spurry,  showed  himself  distrustful,  havkig 
noticed  the  contrast,  proposes  also  to  sow  the  spergula  maxima  the  next 
spring  on  a  great  scale." 

I  hope,  then,  that  new  trials  will  serve  this  year  to  sustain  our  experi- 
ments; and  if,  as  I  believe,  the  gigantic  spurry  may  be  easily  cultivated 
in  France,  it  will  be  for  agriculture  a  great  reliance  j  for,  what  we  warxt  in, 
autumn  especially  is  green  fodder. 

BOSSIN, 

Nurseryman  and  m&dsman^  No.  5,  Quai  aux  Fleurs. 
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LOCUST  TIMBER. 

For  the  Prairie  Parmer. 
PROFITS  OF  GROWING  LOCUST  TIMBER. 

Messrs.  Editors  :  Similar  calculations  to  the  following  were  published 
in  the  Peoria  Register,  some  years  since,  for  the  purpose  of  convincing 
some  eastern  landholders  in  this  county  that  an  investment  of  tiiat  kind 
would  not  be  unprofitable,  even  for  the  timber  on  the  land  in  cultivation, 
without  reference  to  the  advantages  that  would  result  from  having  a  large 
qjaantity  of  prairie  land  surrounding  it. 

Cost  of  40  acres  prairie       •  -  -     ,     -  -  .       ^50  00 

€ost  of  breaking,  at  $1  50  per  acre    -  -  -  -        60  00 

Cost  of  5,000  rails  to  fence,  at  $25     -  -  -  -       125  00 

Cost  of  putting  up— say  at  .'^2  -  -  -  -  -        10  00 

Interest  on  40  acres,  or  $50  at  6  per  cent.      -  -  -  3  00 

Interest  on  breaking  and  fencing  ($195)        -  -         -        II  70 


End  of  first  year  -  -  -  -  -       259  TO 

Hire  of  hand  and  horse,  to  plough  -  -  -  $50  00 

Cost  of  locust  seed,  say         -  -  -  -     2  00 

Interest  on  $259  70   -  -  -  -  -    15  58 


End  of  second  year       ....  67  68 

Hire  of  hand,  horse,  &;c,        -  -  -  -  $50  00 

Interest  on  $327  28   -         -  -  -  -    19  63 


End  of  third  year  -         .         .         -  69  63 

Interest  on  $396  91    -  -  -  -  -  -         23  81 


420  72 

Tiie  lence  may  now  be  removed,  and  f;he  rails  are  worth  say 

S2  per  100  -  -  '       -  -  -  -       100  00 


320  72 

Inrerest  on  $320  72    -         -  -         -         -  .        19  24 


Amount  now  out  of  pocket        .         -         -  .       339  96 


Every  other  row  one  way  across  the  field  may  now  be  taken 
out,  which  will  make  1,058  trees  per  acre :  two  round  rails 
to  each  tree,  or  2,116  rails  per  acre,  worth  $42  32 :  or,  for  40 
acres  -  -  -  -  -        '  -  -  $1,692  SO 

.Ma.tcing  84,640  rails,  at  25  cents  per  100        -  -  -  '    211  60 

1,481  20 
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Deduct  all  previous  expenses  -         -  - 

$339  96^ 

End  of  fifth  year,  a  clear  profit  of 

-    1,141  24 

loieresi  on  same        -  - 

bo  47 

EHd  of  sixth  year,  a  clear  profit  of 

-    1,209  71 

Interest  on  same  - 

72  58 

1,282  2^' 

Every  other  row  should  now  be  taken  out  the  other  way,  leav- 
ing the  timber  9  feet  apart,  giving  529  trees  per  acre.  The 
lower  cut  will  make  two  rails  and  the  upper  cut  one,  which 
will  be  in  all  1,587  rails  per  acre.    These,  at  $2,  give  $31  74  ; 
or,  for  40  acres       ......  $1,269  60 

Deduct  the  cost  of  making,  31  cents  per  100  -         -         -      129  6S 


1,139  9S 

Add  the  above     -         -  -         -         -  -    1,282  29 


2,422  27 


The  first  thinning  produced  84,640  rails,  sufficient  to  fence  16  fields  of 
40  acres ;  the  second,  63,480.  Added  together,  they  produce  148,120 — suf- 
ficient to  fence  29  fields  of  that  size.  Your  field  is  then  set  in  the  best 
kind  of  timber,  and  at  the  proper  distance.  It  will  admit  of  thinning  as  it 
grows  larger ;  and  if  the  distance  is  too  great  when  the  trees  are  youngs 
they  will  spread  without  running  up. 

The  manner  of  planting,  you  have  given  in  previous  numbers  of  th€ 
Farmer. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  calculation  includes  the  cost  of  land  and 
every  expense,  with  annual  interest  on  the  amount,  and  stili  shows  the 
above  enormous  profit.  It  may  be  said  that  paper  calculations  are  never 
realized.  Granted.  But  suppose  half,  a  fourth,  an  eighth,  or  even  none 
of  the  above  $2,422  27  is  made ;  is  not  the  man  the  gainer  who  gets  40 
acres  of  timber  for  nothing?  This  tract,  with  the  timber  at  the  distance 
of  9  feet,  would  have  at  least  ten  times  the  quantity  that  would  be  found 
upon  any  forty-acre  tract  in  our  country,  and  it  would  be  of  the  best  quality^ 
for  farming  purposes.  It  grows  rapidly  wherever  it  is  planted,  and  caa 
never  be  eradicated  from  the  land. 

Tazewell  County,  August^  1845. 
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APPENDIX  No.  24. 


DAIRY. 

From  the  New  England  Farmer. 
BUTTER-MAKING. 

Mr.  Breck — Dear  Sir :  I  observed  an  article  in  a  late  number  of  your 
valuable  paper  describing  the  system  of  managing  milk  in  Devonshire, 
England,  viz:  "  Wliether  intended  for  the  churn  or  otherwise, it  is  scalded 
immediately  as  it  is  strained  from  the  cow ;  after  this  operation  it  does  not 
sour  so  soon,  even  in  summer  ;  and,  if  it  is  intended  for  butter-making,  you 
have  sweet  milk  for  family  use  after  the  cream  is  taken  off.  In  winters 
such  cream  will  not  require  more  than  15  minutes  churning,  to  bring  it  into 
butter." 

I  have  no  doubt,  sir,  but  the  above  system  of  management  will  produce 
all  the  results  there  stated.  It  will  also  cause  the  cream  to  rise  more  rapidly 
and  in  greater  quantity.  Even  warming  the  pans  into  which  the  milk  is 
put  will  produce  the  latter  effect,  but  in  a  less  degree.  But,  sir,  is  it  equally 
true  that  such  a  system  of  managing  milk  would  produce  good  butter  ? 
Will  it  not  be  paler  and  softer,  and,  from  the  greater  quantity  of  caseine  or 
curd  which  will  be  produced  by  such  a  system,  will  it  not  be  more  liable  to 
become  rancid,  if  kept  for  a  length  of  time,  than  if  the  milk  had  not  been 
scalded  ? 

it  is  certainly  very  important  to  know  the  different  modes  of  managing 
the  dairy  in  different  countries,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  same  country; 
for,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  no  art  in  agriculture  so  shrouded  in  darkness  as 
that  of  butter-making — if  the  butter  generally  found  in  the  markets  is  a 
proper  criterion  to  judge  by. 

But  there  are  so  many  circumstances  which  affect  the  quality  of  butter, 
that  it  would  not  always  be  advisable  to  adopt  1^  exact  practice  of  another 
country,  or  of  another  district  of  your  own  coumry,  nor  even  that  pursued 
on  another  farm  in  your  neighborhood.  In  different  seasons,  also,  the  same 
farm  will  produce  a  different  quality  of  butter.  The  constitution  of  the 
cow,  the  condition  she  is  in,  the  kind  of  treatment  she  receives,  the  breed 
she  is  of,  the  kinds  of  pasture  and  other  food  she  eats,  the  length  of  time  she 
is  irom  calving,  whether  she  is  milked  twice  or  three  times  a  day,  and 
whether  the  hands  of  the  milker  are  clean  and  free  from  all  taint — all  these 
things  affect  the  quality  of  butter.  The  quality  of  butter  is  also  affected  by 
the  state  of  the  milk  at  the  time  the  cream  is  taken  off,  i.  e.  whether  it  is 
sweet  or  sour ;  also  by  the  degree  of  sourness  of  the  cream  or  milk  at  the 
time  of  churning.  It  is  also  affected  by  the  regularity  of  the  stroke  in 
churning ;  for  if  the  stroke  be  quick  and  irregular,  the  butter  will  be  paler 
and  softer,  and  not- so  rich  as  if  the  churning  had  been  done  more  slowly 
and  regularly.  Churning  after  the  butter  is  separated  from  the  milk  or 
cream,  though  it  may  add  a  little  to  the  weight,  has  a  bad  effect  on  the  color 
and  texture  of  butter. 

Much  also  depends  on  the  temperature  of  the  milk  or  cream  at  the 
commencement  and  during  the  whole  process  of  churning ;  much  upoa 
whether  the  buttermilk  is  properly  expressed,  and  the  kind  and  quantity 
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of  sak  used,  and  whether  it  is  properly  mixed  with  the  butter — that  is, 
thoroughly  and  equally.  Much  also  depends  on  the  degree  of  sweetness  in 
which  the  dairy  utensils  are  kept.  I  do  not  mean  cleanliness  hlone^  for  they 
€an  be  clean  without  being  sweet,  ahhough  they  cannot  be  sweet  with- 
out being  clean.  The  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  purity  or  impurity 
of  the  air  with  which  the  milk  and  cream  come  in  contact,  also  affect  the 
quality  of  butter.  The  quality  is  also  affected  by  the  portion  of  milk  or 
cream  from  which  it  is  extracted ;  whether  from  the  last  portion  of  milk 
drawn  from  the  cow,  and  whether  from  cream  that  has  risen  in  the  first 
six,  eight,  or  teii  hours,  or  from  that  of  a  longer  period. 

The  above  is  the  substance  of  several  of  the  most  important  circumstances 
that  affect  the  quality  of  butter.  To  go  into  detail  would  extend  this  to  too 
great  a  length.  I  shall  therefore  only  further  add,  that  all  these,  and  some 
other  things,  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  successful  dairy 
woman  ;  so  that  much  more  depends  upon  her  ability  to  form  a  correct 
judgment  of  the  method  best  adapted  for  her  own  dairy,  than  upon  her 
adopting  strictly  the  system  of  any  other  person  or  place. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  against  touching  butter  with  the  hand 
while  preparing  it  for  use,  as  the  heat  of  the  hand  injures  the  butter,  &c. 
Now,  sir,  1  do  not  pretend  to  be  sage  enough  to  enter  into  the  philosophy  of 
this  cofitroverted  point,  but  I  will  state  what  I  know,  viz  :  I  know  that  it  is 
the  general  practice  in  Ayrshire  (a  county  in  Scotland  much  famed  for  the 
good  qualii^r  of  its  butter  and  cheese)  to  clap  the  butter  with  the  hand  in 
order  to  express  the  buttermilk,  and  to  mix  the  salt  thoroughly  through  it 
with  the  hand  ;  to  take  it  out  of  the  churn  with  the  hand,  and  to  pack  it 
into  pots  or  firkins  with  the  hand.  And,  notwithstanding  this  handling,  I 
doubt  not  the  butter  generally  made  in  Ayrshire  would  find  a  ready  sale  in 
Boston  market.  I  also  know  that  the  best  butter  I  have  eaten  in  this 
country  was  made  after  the  Ayrshire  manner,  and  in  the  months  of  June 
and  July  of  the  present  year  ;  and  the  whole  process,  from  taking  it  out  of 
the  churn  until  it  was  packed  into  the  pots  for  winter  use,  was  done  with 
the  bare  hand. 

I  have  seen  different  plans  of  working  butter  besides -the  hand  ;  such  as 
wooden  clappers,  wooden  pjisers  of  different  shapes  and  powers,  and  also 
cloths  for  absorbing  the  buttermilk  ;  yet  I  consider  the  bare  hand  to  be 
superior  to  the  whole,  especially  if  the  butter  is  to  be  kept  for  winter, use, 
because  the  use  of  the  hand  is  the  most  certain  way  of  getting  out  all  of  the 
buttermilk. 

Mauy  people,  who  disapprove  of  working  butter  with  the  hands,  are  in 
favor  of  washing  it  with  water  ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  will  be  more  injured 
by  the  latter  than  by  the  former  treatment. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  hand  is  naturally  warmer  than  either 
wood  or  cloth,  and  when  it  becomes  too  warm  the  butter  will  adhere  to  it; 
but  there  is  a  preventive  of  this  warmth,  viz:  to  plunge  the  hands  in  warm 
water  before  you  begin  to  clap  the  butter,  and,  while  the  operation  is  going 
on.  have  some  cold  water  at  hand  to  dip  the  hands  into;  and  if  they  still 
become  too  warm,  then  wash  them  again  with  warm  water,  and  repeat  the 
washing  and  cooling  as  often  as  required.  But  my  remarks  have  extended 
to  a  greater  length  than  I  intended  at  the  outset,  and  I  shall  now  conclude 
hy  subscribing  myself 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

ALEX'R  BIOKETT» 

Lowell,  November  29,  I843i 
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Prom  th'?  Arrferican  AgricuUurisv.. 
MAKING  SUTTER 

1  am  glad  you  express  the  opinion,  in  the  leading  article  of  your  August 
Bumber,  that  "  good  housewives  are  never  tired  of  reading  upon  subjects 
of  this  kirjd,"  lor  I  havti  just  prepared  a  short  paper  on  the  best  way  of 
working  butter,  which,  if , yon  think  proper  to  insert,  I  should  not  like  my 
fair  friends  to  think  one  too  much. 

In  givmg  directions  for  making  butter,  there  is  one  omitted,  without 
which  all  the  others  are  literally  of  no  avail ;  1  mean  the  care  of  the  cream» 
The  milk  should  never  stand  more  than  forty-eight  hours,  for,  if  properly 
treated,  all  the  oily  particles  will  have  risen  by  that  time.  When  the 
milk  is  skimmed  every  morning  and  night,  the  cream  in  the  crock  must 
be  thoroughly  stirred  with  a  wooden  spoon  before  and  after  each  addition. 
If  this  is  neglected,  there  will  be  a  deposite  around  the  sides,  which  will 
contract  and  impart  a  stale  taste  that  all  the  after  care  can  never  remove;' 
and  tliis  is,  I  believe,  the  secret^cause  of  the  bad  flavor  of  half  the  butter 
by  which  our  markets  are  disgraced — fit  only  for  the  tables  of  those  West 
Ino'ia  people,  who,  it  is  said,  prefer  butter  that  has  some  taste,  some  smell. 

The  directions  given  in  the  article  above  alluded  to  are,  I  think,  very 
good.  The  London  method  I  do  not  like.  I  would  use  no  saltpetre  ;  no 
pickle  ;  neither  annato,  nor  carrot  juice,  as  color  is  of  little  importance  if 
the  flavor  be  good  ;  and  boiling  water  gives  an  oily  taste,  and  so  do  the 
hatids,  which  should  never  touch  the  butter.  Working  a  second  time, 
after  the  salt  has  lain  in  it  for  some  hours,  has  a  good  effect,  as  it  frees  the 
butter  from  all  watery  particles,  and  gives  it  almost  the  consistence  of 
wax.  For  working  butter  effectually,  1  know  of  nothing  equal  to  a  simple 
machine,  which  1  will  attempt  to  describe,  and  which  any  man  who  under- 
stands the  use  of  tools  can  make  in  a  few  hours.  It  may  not  be  new  to  you, 
but  as  I  have  seen  no  notice  of  or  allusion  to  it  in  your  former  numbers, 
1  venture  to  send  it,  accompanied  by  a  rude  drawing,  to  make  my  descrip- 
tion more  intelligible.  It  is  much  valued  where  it^is  known,  for  the  com- 
plete manner  in  which  it  operates,  and  the  amount  of  labor  and  time 
saved — a  lad  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  being  able  to  work  from  forty  ta 
fifty  pounds  at  once,  in  one-third  the  time  required  by  the  ordinary  process. 
Some  of  the  finest  butter  taken  to  the  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  markets 
is  made  upon  it. 

The  machine  is  a  stout  oak  three-legged  talple,  two  feet  eight  inches  high 
in  front,  by  three  feet  behind.  The  top  a  segment  of  a  circle  of  about 
two  feet  six  inches  diameter,  with  a  rim  (r)  four  inches  high  on  the  two 
straight  sides;  a  groove  (g)'An  inch  or  more  deep,  around  the  front,  to  catch 
the  butter- milk,  with  a  hole  and  spout  (h)  in  the  groove,  to  carry  it  into  a 
pail  beneath;  a  heavy  bar  (b)  two  inches  thick,  moving  freely  on  a  fpivot 
(p)  both  horizontally  and  vertically. 

The  butter  must  be  spread  upon  the  table,  and  pressed  firmly  with  the 
bar,  moving  from  side  to  side,  and  back  again  ;  then  turned  with  the 
paddle,  and  the  pressure  repeated  until  all  the  butter- milk  and  water  have 
run  oflf,  after  which  it  can  be  printed  for  market,  or  packed  in  kegs  for 
exportation.  If  it  is  to  be  sent  to  a  hot  climate,  it  ought  to  be  closely 
packed  in  stone  jars,  of  not  more  than  twelve  pounds  each,  covered  with  a 
linen  rag,  upon  whidh  put  a  layer  of  salt,  at  the  least  an  inch  thick;  cork 
Ihe  jars,  cover  closely  with  coarse  cotton  or  linen  cloth,  and  pack  the  jars 
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in  kegs,  an  inch  or  more  larger  every  way  than  the  jars,  with  pulverized 
charcoal  rammed  between  and  over  ihe  top.  J  have  known  this  done,  and 
when  unpacked  in  Liberia  the  butter  was  perfectly  good,  and  hard  enougb 
to  be  spread  with  a  knife — at  least  so  said  those  who  ate  of  it. 


A  batter-worker. 


No  dairy-maid  in  our  part  of  the  country  need  be  told  that  this  table 
must  never  be  used  for  any  other  than  the  specified  purpose.  She  would 
be  almost  as  much  affronted  as  if  you  told  her  to  wash  her  milk-pail  or 
strain  the  milk.  This  reminds  me  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  account  of  the 
Irish  method  of  making  butter,  which  I  will  condense  for  the  amusement 
of  those  little  girls  who  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  read  her  delight- 
ful story  of  Harry  and  Lucy. 

She  tells  of  a  visit  the  children  made  to  a  dairy,  where  the  maid  put 
three  gallons  of  cream  into  a  churn,  and.  after  churning  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,"  produced  nearly  three  pounds  of  butter.  This  was  pressed  to 
get  the  milk  out,  and  then  often  washed  in  fresh  waters,  after  which  it  was 
laid  upon  a  flat  dish,  and  cut  into  small  pieces  with  a  wooden  slice,  in  or- 
der to  have  the  cow's  hairs  picked  out,  which  had  fallen  into  the  milk. 
Many  of  these  hairs  stuck  to  the  edge  of  the  slice,  and  the  rest  she  picked 
out  with  her  fingers  f       ******  * 

This  "picking  out"  is  an  improvement  upon  the  method  said  to  be  prac- 
tised in  one  of  the  western  States,  from  whence  the  story  is  told  of  a  trav- 
eller who  requested  his  hostess  to  send  the  butter  and  the  hairs  to  his  table 
upon  separate  nlates.  as  he  preferred  mixing  them  for  himself. 

E.  S. 

EXJTAWAH. 


From  the  Albany  Cultivator. 
THE  DAiRY.-BUTTER  MAKING, 

Smithfield,  R.  L,  December  23,  1845. 
I  enclose  an  extract  from  a  report  on  butter,  made  to  the  Rhode  Island  - 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Domestic  Industry.    If  you  think  it 
Worth  inserting  in  your  valuable  paper,  let  it  appear  as  early  as  possiblcc  - 
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The  rock-salt  must  go  up  this  winter,  to  avoid  the  heavy  canal  tolls  ;  and 
the  small  white-oak  kegs  must  be  contracted  for  soon.  Half  the  winter's 
butter  used  in  Rhode  Island  comes  from  the  State  of  New  York  ;  and  its 
price  is  diminished  from  four  to  six  cents  a  pound  by  the  use  of  Salina  salt. 
This  is  a  heavy  tax  on  the  farmer. 

Butter  made  agreeably  to  the  following  directions  sells  in  the  Providence 
market  readily,  in  large  100  lb.  kegs,  at  25  cents  per  lb.  If  in  the  small 
kegs  of  from  25  to  50  lbs.,  it  brings  from  25  to  27  cents.  The  same  butter 
salted  with  New  York  salt  would  only  be  worth  from  19  to  22  cents  per 
lb. ;  and  by  the  first  of  April  it  would  be  bitter  and  rancid.  Your  salt  is 
not  preservative  :  it  will  not  answer  for  beef,  pork,  or  fish.  Why  should  it 
be  used  for  so  delicate  an  article  as  butter?  Its  bitter  taste,  and  its  easy  so- 
lution in  damp  air,  are  no  objections  to  its  use  for  cheese. 
(i|  STEPHEN  H.  SMITH. 

Luther  Tucker,  Esq. 


BUTTER  MAKING. 

Milk  apartments^  (^c. — The  milk-cellar  should  be  deep,  well  ventilated, 
and  dry ;  the  bottom  covered  with  stone  flagging.  Well  rammed  clay  is 
preferable  to  bricks,  as  they  will  absorb  milk  and  other  liquids  that  may 
fall  upon  them  ;  they  cannot  be  cleansed,  and  will  soon  contract  mildew — 
the  smell  of  which,  like  the  odor  of  cheese,  vegetables,  fish,  or  foul  air  of 
any  kind,  will  be  imparted  to  the  cream  and  butter.  Over  this  cellar  should 
stand  the  dairy-room,  with  shelves  to  set  milk  upon  in  cool  weather  ;  the 
cellar  to  be  used  during  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  temperature 
of  the  milk  apartment,  if  possible,  should  never  be  above  65  degrees,  nor 
below  45  degrees.  Set-kettles  should  not  stand  in  the  dairy-room ;  nei- 
ther should  churning,  cheese-making,  or  cleansing  milk  vessels  be  done 
there,  but  in  a  convenient  room  near  by. 

Cream  may  be  kept  good  much  longer  if  it  be  kept  in  a  white-oak  vessel, 
with  a  tight  cover,  and  a  faucet  or  tap  near  the  bottom  to  draw  off  the  milk 
when  it  settles,  before  the  customary  daily  stirring.  The  quality  of  the  but- 
ter is  much  improved  by  this  management.  If  the  milk  be  not  drawn  off, 
and  it  be  churned  with  the  cream,  the  butter  will  be  longer  in  coming,  and 
it  will  show  specks  of  sour  curd,  taste  like  cheese,  and  will  soon  become 
rancid.  Butter  will  come  quickly  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  if  the  cream  be 
of  a  temperature  of  from  60  to  75  degrees  ;  to  this  end,  use  hot  water  in 
^fvinter  and  ice  in  summer,  but  never  add  either  to  the  cream  in  or  out  of  the 
churn. 

Salt. — Pure  salt  crystallizes  into  perfect  cubes.  All  other  forms  of 
crystallization  found  in  common  salt  arise  from  impurities  ;  those  of  a 
needle  shape  in  Liverpool  bag,  or  blown  salt,  indicate  the  presence  of  lime, 
magnesia,  (fee.  Epsom  and  Glauber's  salts  are  frequently  found  in  small 
quantities ;  in  the  process  of  making  salt  they  crystallize  last.  When  water 
is  added,  or  on  exposure  to  damp  air,  they  dissolve  first ;  hence  washing 
salt  purifies  it.  One  great  cause  of  the  failure  in  making  good  butter  may 
be  traced  to  the  use  of  impure  salt. 

Rock  salt  and  tlie  large  lumps  of  Turk's  Island  salt,  washed,  dried,  and 
finely  pulverized,  are  preferable  to  all  other  kinds,  being  highly  preserva- 
tive, and  hardening  the  butter,  so  that  it  will  be  sooner  ready  to  work  over 
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in  warm  weather.  The  Liverpool  bag  or  blown  salt,  the  Salina  salt  in 
small  bags,  from  New  York,  and  ihe  fine  part  of  every  kind  of  imported 
salt,  contain  a  great  portion  of  impurity  :  they  are  not  preservative,  do  not 
harden  the  butter,  and  give  it  a  bitter  taste. 

Less  than  one  ounce  of  pure  salt  is  suflicient  for  a  pound  of  butter- 
many  put  in  half  an  ounce.    In  all  cases  leave  out  sugar  and  saltpetre. 

In  the  nianufacture  of  cheese,  a  preference  is  sometimes  given  to  Liver- 
pool bag  or  blown  salt.  This  salt  contains  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
which  attract  moisture  from  the  air,  and  have  the  desirable  effect  of  soften- 
ing the  cheese ;  and  the  pungent,  bitter  taste  which  they  impart  to  it,  is  an 
improvempnt  in  the  estimation  of  some. 

General  remarks. — The  cream  should  not  rise  more  than  36  hours:  it 
should  be  sweet  when  taken  off,  and  sweet  when  churned  ;  yet  there  is  a 
degree  of  maturity  to  be  acquired  by  keeping.  The  kegs  for  packing  but- 
ter should  be  made  of  white  oak,  bilging  in  the  form  of  casks,  for  the  more  i 
perfect  exchjsion  of  air  and  convenience  of  transportation.  If  the  butter  is 
not  to  be  sent  to  a  warm  climate,  or  a  foreign  market,  let  the  bilging  kegs 
liave  moveable  covers,  to  accommodate  inspection  ;  they  should  be  soaked 
iti  a  strong  brine,  made  also  of  pi/re  sali,  in  order  that  justice  may  be  done 
to  the  purchaser  in  tare,  and  to  save  the  butter  from  being  spoiled  to  the 
depth  of  one  or  two  inches  all  round,  from  its  contact  with  dry  wood.  In 
case  the  wood  is  any  thing  but  white  oak,  there  is  danger  of  its  giving  an 
unpleasant  taste  to  the  whole.  For  the  convenience  of  families,  the  size 
should  vary  from  26  to  50  pounds.  A  large  keg  of  butter  is  exposed  to  the 
air  for  a  long  time  while  on  broach  in  a  small  family  ;  the  bottom,  in  conse- 
quence, becom.es  rancid. 

The  consumer  v/ill  cheerfully  pay  an  extra  price  for  100  pounds  of  but-  ' 
ter  packed  in  four  kegs  instead  of  one.  No  salt  should  be  put  on  the  sides, 
bottom,  or  between  the  layers.  If  the  kegs  are  made  with  covers,  put  a 
cloth  over  the  top,  and  cover  that  with  pure  fine  salt.  Keep  a  cloth  wet 
with  stronof  brine  over  the  butter  while  the  keg  is  filling,  to  exclude  the  air. 
The  practice  of  washing  butter  is  not  approved  of  in  Europe;  it  destroys 
its  fragrance  and  sweetness  by  dissolving  the  sugar  of  . milk,  which,  it  is  said, 
is  always  present  in  good  butter.  It  is  practised  in  Holland  when  the  arti- 
cle is  designed  for  exportation  to  India ;  then  the  operation  is  performed 
with  cold,  strong,  limpid  brine,  made  of  pure  salt  and  pure  water.  Water 
that  has  Ume  in  it  will  not  answer,  as  the  hme  is  readily  absorbed  by  the 
butter. 

To  exclude  the  air  more  efiectually'during  the  process  of  putting  down, 
let  a  little  melted  sweet  butter  be  run  into  the  cavity  where  the  bottom  head  ^ 
and  staves  come  together ;  then,  after  each  layer  is  completed,  let  the 
dairy  woman  pass  her  finger  round  so  as  to  press  the  butter  hard  and  close 
against  the  side. 


From  the  Albany  Cultivator. 
CONNECTICUT  CHEESE  DAIRIES. 

In  our  late  excursion  through  Connecticut,  we  were  glad  to  find  satis- 
factory evidence  that  the  character  of  that  State  for  the  manufacture  of 
good  cheese  is  still  maintained.  The  two  principal  cheese  neighborhoods 
which  we  visited  were  Goshen  and  Winchester.    The  first  of  these  towns 
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became  famous  for  its  cheese  at  an  earlier  peri  jd  than  any  other  section  of  the 
country ;  but,  though  the  placestill  holds  a  prominent  rank  in  this  respect,  we 
are  inclined  to  think,  fromVhatwe  saw  and  heard,  that,  for  .fj-ez/erQ/ reputa- 
tion, "  the  sceptre  has  departed  from"  Goshen,  and  is  now  held  by  Winchester. 

From  Mr.  A.  Miles,  of  Goshen,  a  large  dealer  in  cheese,  we  obtained 
some  facts  in  regard  to  the  quantity  annually  made  there.  The  average 
quantity  exported  from  the  town  is  about  500,000  pounds.  The  quantity 
of  butter  sold  is  small,  being  only  about  40,000  lbs.  per  year.  Cheese  has 
fallen  much  in  price  within  a  few  years,  owing  to  ihe  increased  quantity 
thrown  into  market.  It  sells  this  season,  while  new,  at  five  cents- per  pound 
at  home,  or  within  the  town.  The  average  quantity  made  per  cow  is  not 
known,  but  may  be  estimated  at  300  to  350  pounds.  Some  good  dairies 
make  much  more.  Mr.  Lawton  sold  last  year  an  average  of  403  pounds 
per  cow ;  and,  with  what  he  kept  for  his  own  use,  probably  made  125 
pounds  per  cow. 

Mr.  Lewis  M.  Norton,  of  Goshen,  was  the  first  manufacturer  of  what 
is  called  pine-apple  cheese,  in  America.  He  commenced  making  this 
article  in  1808.  He  had  at  that  time  no  knowledge  of  the  mode  in  whic.h 
it  received  its  peculiar  form  and  qualities.  He  saw  some  which  came 
from  England,  and  set  himself  to  work  to  imitate  it.  His  first  trial  suc- 
ceeded so  well  that  he  was  encouraged  to  persevere,  and  he  has  so  per- 
fected the  whole  process,  from  the  "running  up"  of  the  curd  to  the  sale  of 
the  cheese,  as  to  entirely  distance  all  competiton. 

Mr.  Norton  is  this  year  using  the  curd  from  ninety  cows  for  making 
pine-apple  cheese.  The  principal  portion  of  this  curd  is  bought  of  his 
neighbors,  for  which  he  pays  them  the  same  price  per  pound  that  common 
new- milch  cheese  brings,  which  is  five  cents  this  season  ;  so -that  those  who 
sell  him  their  curd  save  all  the  labor  of  pressing  and  curing  their  cheese, 
besides  gaining  considerable  from  the  greater  weight  of  the  curd. 

The  curd  is  kept  for  twenty-four  hours  before  it  is  made  into  cheese. 
The  advantage  of  this  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Norton  to  be,  that  a  degree  of 
fermentation  takes  place,  which  being  checked  at  a  critical  time,  by  the  cut- 
ting of  the  curd,  preparatory  to  its  being  formed  into  cheese,  is  not  renewed 
after  it  comes  from  the  press ;  thus  preventing  the  defect  of  the  cheese 
being  hoven  or  blown. 

The  curd  is  rapidly  cut  into  pieces  of  not  more  than  a  fourth  of  an  inch 
square,  with  a  machine  invented  by  Albert  Loomis,  Torringford,  Con- 
necticut, which  Mr.  N.  prefers  to  any  curd-cutter  he  has  seen.  After  being 
cut,  the  curd  is  put  in  a  cheesecloth,  placed  in  warm  water,  and  the  tem- 
perature gradually  raised  by  pouring  in  water  that  is  still  warmer,  till  it 
reaches  105  degrees  by  the  thermometer.  This  does  not  scald  the.  curd, 
which,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  best  cheese-makers  in  England  and 
in  this  country,  is,  we  think,  discountenanced.  The  curd  is  next  cooled, 
by  adding  cold  water,  to  the  temperature  of  88  degrees,  when  the  whole 
of  the  water  is  drawn  from  the  vat,  and  the  curd  weighed,  and  salted  with 
the  finest  kind  of  table  salt,  (four  ounces  of  salt  to  ten  pounds  of  curd  ;) 
and,  after  being  well  stirred,  is  put  in  the  press,  where  it  remains  twenty- 
four  hours,  or  a  longer  time,  as  is  convenient,  as  it  takes  no  hurt  by  re- 
maining forty-eight  hours.  The  curd  is  weighed  immediately  over  the  tab, 
being  drawn  up  by  a  pull y  ;  and  when  this  is  done,  is  again  lowered  into 
the  tub,  where  ii  is  salted. 

The  cheeses  are  pressed  in  moulds,  made  of  sound  blocks  of  oak  timber, 
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about  twenty  inches  long  and  ten  inches  square.    They  are  sawed  length-  i 
wise  through  the  middle,  and  each  half  is  carved  or  worked  so  as  to  give 
the  general  shape  of  a  pine-apple—one  half 'in  each  part.    From  the  cav- 
ity to  the  upper  end  of  the  block,  a  groove  is  cut  in  each  part,  whichj  when 
the  parts  are  placed  together,  makes  a  round  channel  of  about  two'and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter,  for  passing  the  curd  into  the  mould.     When  the  two 
parts  of  the  block  are  put  together,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  cavities  ! 
match  each  other,  and  are  strongly  keyed  into  a  frame,  they  form  the 
mould  for  pressing  the  curd.    The  pressure  is  applied  by  means  of  a  screw,  i 
operating  on  an  upright,  round  piece  of  wood,  which  fits  the  channel  in  i 
the  block,  and,  as  it  is  forced  down,  compresses  the  curd  in  the  mould.  The 
presses  are  very  compact  and  strong,  and  appear  to  answer  the  purpose  welL 
He  had  sixty- eight  of  them,  and  makes  twenty-eight  cheeses  per  day,  : 
weighing,  when  dried,  five  pounds  each.  When  the  cheeses  are  taken  frora 
the  press,  they  are  trimmed,  then  placed  in  nets'and  hung  in  water  of  the 
temperature  of  130  degrees.    This  is  to  soften  the  outside,  that  it  may  re-  \ 
ceive  the  desired  impression  from  the  net,  which  is  done  by  taking  them 
from  the  water  while  enveloped  in  the  nets,  placing  them  in  a  frame  and 
straining  the  nets  tightly  over  them  by  means  of  screws.    This  indents  the  I 
threads  of  the  net  into  the  cheese  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  them  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  the  fruit  from  which  they  are  named.     After  this  ! 
operation  the  cheeses  are  hung  up  in  the  nets  from  three  to  five  weeks,  for 
the  outside  to  harden,  and  are  then  set  on  shelves  having  suitable  hollows  i 
or  concavities  for  the  cheeses  to  rest  on.    In  the  centre  of  each  concavity 
a  hole  two  inches  in  diameter  is  cut  through  the  shelf,  the  more  freely 
to  admit  the  air,  and  allow  any  liquid  that  may  come  from  it  to  run 
off.    The  nets  used  for  the  cheese  are  made  of  three-threaded  flax-twine,  1 
and  the  manufacture  of  them  costs,  exclusive  of  the  material,  about  five 
cents  each.    They  will  last  three  or  four  years. 

Mr.  Norton  sells  his  cheese  in  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  other  southern 
cities.  It  usually  nets  him  about  ten  cents  per  pound,  after  deducting  com-  ; 
missions.  How  much  greater  are  the  actual  profits  derived  from  this  kind 
of  cheese  than  are  obtained  from  other  kinds,  we  cannot  tell.  Mr.  Norton  I 
has  evidently  incurred  great  expense  in  his  fixtures,  and  in  the  time  and 
study  he  has  spent  in  bringing  the  manufacture  of  the  article  to  such  com- 
plete perfection  ;  and  this  ought,  in  justice,  to  secure  him  some  correspond- 
ing advantages.  He,  however,  makes  no  secret  of  any  discoveries  or  im- 
provements which  his  protracted  and  indefatigable  jabors  have  effected ; 
but,  with  a  highly  commendable  liberality,  freely  permits  the  most  minute 
examination  of  his  systematic  operations.  i 


CHESHIRE  CHEESE. 

The  last  Journal  of  the  English  Agricultural  Society  contains  a  prize 
essay,  by  Mr.  White,  of  Warrington,  on  making  cheese  in  Cheshire.  As 
we  have  not  room,  in  our  pages  for  the  whole  article,  we  condense  and  ex- 
tract from  It. 

Jhne  vjhen  cheese  was  first  made  in  Cheshire. — The  fame  of  the 
cheeses  of  Cheshire  is  of  very  ancient  date — at  least  as  old  as  the  reign  @f 
Henry  I,  (A.  D.  1100.)    The  Countess  Constance,  of  Chester,  though  the 
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wife  of  Hugh  Lupus,  the  king's  first  covisiri,  kept  a  herd  of  kine,  and  made 
good  cheeses,  three  of  which  she  presented  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. Giraldus  Cambrensis  bears  Ijoiiorable  testimony  to  the  excellence  of 
the  Cheshire  cheeses  of  the  day. 

Quantity  made  in  the  county. — There  cannot  be  less,  upon  a  moderate 
calculation,  than  12,000  tons  made  in  that  county  annually  ;  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  which  is  of  excellent  quality. 

Art, of  ckeese-makhig, — The  art  of  cheese -making  consists  in  the  com- 
plete extraction  of  the  whey,  and  in  the  proper  compacting  and  curing  of 
the  curd.  The  richness  of  the  cheese  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the 
milk,  or,  in  other  words,  on  the  proportion  of  cream  which  the  milk  con- 
tains. The  cheese  of  Cheshire  is  professedly  made  from  new  milk, 
or  milk  from  which  no  cream  has  been  taken.  It  is,  "however,  well 
kiiown  that  in  many  dairies,  in  the  morning,  before  cheese-making,  a  small 
qr,;mtity  of  cream  is  skimmed  off  the  previous  evening's  milk  ;  this  cream 

i. '^  pither  churned  by  itself,  or  mixed  with  whey-cream,  by  which  there  is 
obiained  a  better  quality  and  greater  quantity  of  (so  called)  whey-butter. 
If  may  appear  singular  to  some  that  any  portion  of  cream  should  be  found 

ii.  whey ;  but  such  is  die  fact,  and  the  means  used  in  Cheshire  for  extract- 
in  li'  it  are  very  simple. 

Making  of  butter  from  whey-cream.. — This  varies  very  little  from 
t'r- process  of  making  butter  from  the  cream  of  milk.  The  cream  is  kept 
fur  three  or  four  days,  or  until  it  has  become  clotted,  (provincially  termed 
calved.)  Those  who  make  the  best  whey-butter  have  a  spigot  and  faucet 
to  each  of  their  cream  mugs  to  let  off  the  whey,  which  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  settles  at  the  bottom,  and  which,  if  allowed  to  remain, 
imparts  a  rank  flavor  to  the  cream,  and  consequently  to  the  butter.  The 
temperature  of  the  cream,  when  put  into  the  churn,  is  generally  ascer- 
tained by  the  hand  ;  but  if  a  thermometer  be  used,  the  heat  which  I 
would  recommend  is  60°,  having  found  that  the  best.  If  it  be  much 
higher  than  this,  the  butter  may  be  expected  not  only  to  be  soft,  but 
inferior  both  m  quantity  and  quality;  and  if  much  ^z^er,  the  operation 
of  churning  will  be  prolonged,  and  indeed  tedious.  At  this  heat  the 
time  in  churning  will  probably  be  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  It  will  per- 
haps be  necessary  in  cold  wealher  to  put  hot  water  into  the  churn,  and  in 
warm  weather  to  put  in  cold  water,  in  order  to  attain  this  desirable  object 
as  to  heat.  From  100  s^allons  of  milk  there  will  not  be  less  than  90  gallons 
of  whey,  which  should  yield  from  10  to  12  gallons  of  cream,  or  i\  to  4 
pounds  of  butter.  The  quantity  of  whey-butter  per  cow  is  about  half  a 
pound  per  week,  taking  the  season  through ;  but  with  that  small  portion 
of  creatu  of  the  evening's  milk  added,  the  farmer  often  churns  as  much  as 
three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  butter  per  cow  per  week,  or  from  20  to  25 
pounds, per  annum.  One  pound  of  salt  is  sufficient  for  curing  37  pounds 
of  butter,  if  for  present  use. 

Number  of  cows  kept^  and  produce. — The  number  of  cows  kept  for  the 
purpose  of  a  cheese  dairy  is  seldom  less  than  8  or  10,  or  more  than  70  or 
80,  and  is  of  course  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  iarm :  these  average 
about  90  or  lUO  statute  acres,  upon  each  of  which  about  15  or  18  cows 
are  kept.  Prom  18  cows,  a  cheese  of  from  36  pounds  to  54  pounds  weight 
is  made  daily  during  four  or  five  months  of  the  summer.  The  annual 
produce  of  cheese  per  cow  depends  both  upon  the  quahty  of  the  animal 
(with  the  mode  of  keeping  her)  and  of  the  land,  or  rather  the  herbage.  I 
have  known  many  farmers  sustam  great  loss  by  not  feeding  their .  c^ttie 
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sufficiently  weli  in  winter.  With  judicious  maaagementj  about  3  cwt.~of 
eheese  (of  112  pounds)  may  be  considered  as  the  average  amount  made 
per  annum  upon  land  let  for  305.  a  statute  acre  ;  but  in  a  few  instances  5 
cwt.  per  cow,  and  even  more,  is  sometimes  made.  This  can  only  be  from 
a  small  and  choice  stock. 

Milking. — This  operation  commences  about  iive  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  five  or  six  in  the  evening.  In  this  county  it  is  the  practice  for 
most  of  the  servants,  both  men  and  maids,  to  assist,  and  for  the  cows  to  be 
milked  in  the  cowhouses  (called  here  "  skippons'^)  all  the  year  round. 
When,  as  is  usual,  there  is  one  milker  for  six  or  seven  cows,  the  milking 
seldom  exceeds  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  The  milk  of  new-calved  cows  is 
not  mixed  vrixh  the  other  until  about  four  or  five  days  after  calving. 

Offices  and  utensils. — As  the  evening's  milk  is  seldom  made  into  cheese 
until  the  following  morning,  and  sometimes  in  small  dairies  (where  four 
meals"  are  used)  not  until  the  second  morning,  a  cool  "  milk-house"  is  ne- 
cessary ;  on  which  account  it  usually  occupies  that  side  of  the  farm  house 
least  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  utensils  in  which  the  milk  is  kept  are  usu- 
ally portable  shallow  earthenware  vessels,  called  "  pan-mugs,"  and  in  some 
dairies  leaden  or  zinc  coolers.  Most  of  the  milk-rooms  have  lattice  or  wire 
windows  for  the  circulation  of  air,  and  the  floors  are  laid  in  a  sloping 
form  for  the  free  escape  of  the  cold  water  with  which  they  are  daily  swilled 
throughout  the  summer  months.  If  (precautions  of  this  nature  be  not 
attended  to,  there  is  a  risk  of  the  evening's  milk  becoming  sour  ;  in  which 
case,  whatever  quantity  of  new  milk  be  added  to  it  in  the  morning,  the 
cheese  will  be  sour  also.  I  am  led  to  believe  that  a  temperature  of  as  near 
50°  Fahrenheit  as  could  be  maintained,  would  be  the  best  for  a  milk- house 
throughout  the  year.  The  dairy  is  generally  situate  near  the  milk-housej 
and  fitted  up  with  two  tet-jmns  or  boilers— large  one  for  scalding  the 
whey,  and  a  smaller  one  for  heating  water.  The  "cheese-presses"  and 
"  screw"  are  kept  within  this  room,  and  the  operation  of  cheese -making  is 
here  carried  on. 

Lever  pressing. — Poles,  weights,  and  screws  are  now  superseded  by  a 
new  lever  press.  The  advantages  of  this  over  the  screw  are,  that  it  sinks, 
hy  its  own  action,  with  the  curd — any  degree  of  pressure  required  can  he 
applied  and  gradually  increased,  and  less  attention  is  necessary  ;  whereas 
the  pressure  from  the  screw  is  sudden  and  uncertain,  and,  having  no  self- 
action,  requires  the  dairy-maid's  assistance  every  five  or  ten  minutes  to 
render  u  efiectual. 

Quantity  of  salt  required,  and  temperature  of  the  milk.— A  farmer  m 
South  Cheshire,  well  known  for  his  introduction  of  improvements  in  agri- 
culture, has  commenced  the  system  of  weighing  his  curd  previous  to  salc- 
ing  it,  and  he  says  he  uses  salt  in  the  proportion  of  1  pound  to  42  pounds 
of  curd.  He  also  informs  me  he  sets  his  milk  together  by  a  thermometer^ 
and  at  a  temperature  of  76°  or  77°. 

Quantity  of  cheese  milk  will  give. — It  has  generally  been  considered 
that  a  gallon  of  milk  (supposing  little  or  no  cream  has  been  taken  from 
it)  will  produce,  upon  an  average  of  the  seasoQ,  1  pound  of  saleable  cheese  ; 
that  is,  when  the  cheese  is  four  or  five  months  old.  In  autumn  there  is 
always  more  curd  from  the  same  quantity  of  milk  than  at  any  other  part 
of  the  season. 

lyie  curd-mill. — This  is  of  recent  introduction,  and  it  is  only  in  a  few 
dairies  that  it  is  met  with  ;  some  dairy  maids  highly  approving,  others  ot- 
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jccting  to  it.  1  think  it  will  soon  be  more  generally  adopted,  as  it  effects 
a  saving  in  time,  and  breaks  tke  curd  more  regularly  than  it  can  be  done 
by  hand. 

J  recipe  for  curing  the  maw-skins  {stomach). — Procure  the  skins  from 
the  butcher  the  yc  ir  previous  to  their  being  wanted  ;  clean  out  the  chylous 
matter,  and  every  other  apparent  impurity;  the  inside  is  tlien  turned  out- 
ward on  a  table,  and  salted  ;  the  skins  are  then  laid  one  upon  another, 
with  a  layer  of  salt  between  each,  in  a  deep  earthenware  vessel  similar  to  a 
cream  mug  ;  they  are  then  covered  over  with  salt,  and  have  a  lid  of  slate 
or  flag  placed  on  the  top.  They  are  taken  out  as  wanted,  about  a  month 
previous  to  being  used,  and  the  brine  drained  from  tlieni.  They  are  then 
«pread  on  a  table,  and  fine  salt  is  powdered  on  each  side.  In  this  state 
they  are  rolled  with  a  paste  roller,  distended  with  a  splint  of  wood,  and 
iiung  up  to  dry. 

3fode  of  making  rennet  from  viaw-skins. — The  rennet,  or  stetp,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  is  next  added.  I  have  already  stated,  in  the  introduc- 
tion, that  this  is  an  infusion  made  from  the  preserved  stomach  or  maw  of 
sucking  calves,  thence  called  maw-shins,  or  hag-skins.  To  define  the 
quantity  of  rennet  sufficient  for  coagulating  a  given  quantity  of  milk  is  a 
very  difficult  matter,  as  the  maw-skins  vary  so  much  in  quality.  When 
the  farmer  is  laying  in  a  stock  for  the  year,  he  generally  calculates  upon 
a  dozen  of  skins  to  a  ton  of  cheese,  but  the  skins  vary  in  size  ;  (the  price 
when  cured  is  from  6s.  to  9s.  per  dozen).  In  using  them,  it  is  the  practice 
often  to  cut  two  skins  at  once.  Tliree  square  inches  taken  from  the  lot- 
torn  (or  strongest  part)  of  one,  and  one  or  two  inches  from  the  top  (or 
weakest  part)  of  the  other,  is  generally  found  sufficient  for  sixty  gallons 
of  milk.  These  two  pieces  of  skin  are  put  into  a  cup  containing  about 
half  a  pint  of  luke-warm  water,  with  the  addition  of  a  tea-spoonful  of 
salt,  some  part  of  the  day  previous  to  being  used.  The  water  thus  im- 
pregnated with  the  maw- skin  is  passed  through  a  sieve  into  the  milk  ;  but 
the  skin  itself  is  generally,  though  not  always,  kept  out.  The  rennet  cup 
is  well  scalded  before  being  used  again.  I  have  been  told  that  some  farm- 
ers make  a  sufficiently  large  quantity  of  rennet  to  last  for  several  weeks, 
and  find  it  to  answer  better  than  making  a  small  quantity  daily.  Th» 
question  is,  will  it  keep  sweet? 


From  the  Albany  Cultivator* 
MANUFACTURE  OF  CHEESa 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  statement  of  Alonzo  L.  Fish,  of 
Herkimer  county,  who  received  the  first  jiremium  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society  for  the  best  clieese  dairy,  in  1844. 

Calves'  rennets  only  are  used,  after  being  dried  one  year-  There  are 
less  animal  properties  in  tiiem  than  in  new  rennets,  and  will  not  make 
cheese  sw^ell  in  warm  weather ;  and,  on  shrinking,  leave  them  (like  honey 
comb)  full  of  holes,  with  a  rank  flavor. 

Calves  whose  rennets  are  designed  for  cheese-m.aking  are  not  allowed  to 
suck  sick  cows,  or  those  giving  bad  milk,  but  are  fed  a  plenty  of  good 
milk  from  five  to  ten  days  old;  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  after  sucking, 
when  the  gastric  juices  are  most  abundant  and  pure,  the  rennet  is  takea 
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out  and  stretched  on  a  bovf ;  as  much  fine  salt  is  added  as  will  adhera 
without  draining,  and  hung  in  good  air  to  dry.  Milking  is  done  in  tin 
pails,  and  strained  through  a  large  tin  sti  ainer  into  a  tin  vat,  where  it  is 
not  skimmed  nor  moved  till  the  cheese  is  made.  The  pails  are  set  into  a 
comm©n  sap  bucket,  which  being  light,  and  smaller  at  bottom  than  top,  a 
little  press  on  the  pail  will  fasten  the  bucket  to  it  so  that  it  carries  with 
the  pail  without  any  incoavenience.  A  light  tap  on  the  bucket  will  drop 
it,  and  leave  the  pail  clean  and  not  bruised.  A  tin  vat,  large  enough  to 
hold  the  milk,  is  set  within  a  larger  wooden  vat,  with  one  incli  space  be- 
tween the  sides  and  bottoms  of  the  two  to  admit  water,  which  is  cooled  by 
ice  and  heated  by  steam  ;  v*^hich  water  cools  the  milk,  to  take  out  the  ani« 
irial  heat,  warms  it  to  receive  rennet,  remains  and  heats  whey,  and  scalds 
curd.  It  is  dischai'ged  by  a  cock,  to  pass  off  into  a  tub,  and  scalds  braa 
or  mea.1  for  slop  feed  when  it  is  required.  Scalded  feed  is  required  daily 
when  the  cows  are  milked  on  hay  feed.  A  large  reservoir  is  built  of  stone 
and  cement,  to  contain  fifty  hogsheads  of  rain-water  from  buildings,  to 
discharge  by  a  cock  into  the  above  described  space,  into  a  steam  genera- 
tor, or  into  a  tub,  or  any  other  place  in  the  lower  rooms  where  it  is  de- 
sired. A  pump  affords  water  to  this  apparatus  in  case  of  drought.  Thus 
the  same  water  is  made  to  perform  three  distinct  offices,  by  no  more  labor 
than  to  turn  three  cocks  with  the  thumb  and  finger. 

After  the  water  in  the  reservoir  is  not  wanted  for  cheese-making,  a  pipe 
conducts  it  into  the  top  of  ice  house,  to  freeze  in  solid  mass  in  winter,  for 
cooling  milk  the  next  season.  No  skimmer,  pail,  or  dipper  is  required 
about  this  apparatus,  only  to  milk  in,  as  the  cream  which  rises  over  night  is 
not  separated,  nor  no  dipping  of  milk,  whey,  or  water.  The  heating  is  done 
daily  by  a  handful  of  chips  or  four  quarts  of  charcoal,  and  all  shift  of  ap- 
paratus  can  be  made  with  one  hand,  while  the  other  is^mployed  in  the  milk 
or  curd.  A  young  man  is  hired  at  ^11  per  month,  for  eight  months,  to 
take  the  whole  charge  of  nursing,  feeding,  making,  and  taking  care  of  milk 
and  cheese  through  the  summer,  and  d©es  no  other  business.  He  is  re- 
quired to  keep  a  register,  daily,  of  the  variation  (if  any)  of  iieat,  salt,  qual- 
ity and  elfect  of  rennet,  number  of  cows  milked,  quantity  of  milk  from 
w^hich  cheese  is  made,  condition  of  curd  when  put  to  press,  when  cheese  is 
put  on  shelf,  that  it  is  weighed  and  numbered  upon  the  bandage,  so  that, 
when  cured,  the  result  of  certain  variations  may  be  known.  An  inch-pipe 
passes  from  the  steam  generator,  and  discharges  steam  into  water  under 
the  tin  vat ;  in  ten  minutes  the  whole  mass  is  warmed  to  ninety  degrees,  to 
receive  rennet.  The  cheese  is  then  turned  of[  (which  would  otherwise  be  > 
lost)  into  a  tub,  which  stands  high  enough  to  discharge  into  the  cheese  vat  r 
and  scald  it  after  the  cheese  is  made.  Hot  water  is  drawn  at  any  time  from 
the  same  to  cleanse  pails,  cloth  hoops,  &c.  Calves'  rennets  only  are  used, 
after  being  one  year  dry,  they  being  less  apt  to  make  cheese  swell  in  warm 
weather,  and  of  better  flavor.  A  piece  of  rennet,  to  bring  curd  in  forty  min- 
utes, is  pounded  fine  in  an  iron  mortar,  and  soaked  a  short  time  in  warm 
water,  mixed  with  a  little  annatto,  drained,  strained,  aiid  put  into  the  milk. 
When  come,  the  curd  is  cut  in  large  pieces  with  a  wood  knife,  thickest  in 
the  middle,  to  give  it  a  slight  pressure  before  tliere  is  much  surface  exposed 
to  be  rinsed  by  whey ;  after  standing  ten  minutes,  the  pieces  are  cut  smaller 
with  the  same  knife,  then  broken  up  by  putting  the  hands  to  the  bottom  of 
the  tub,  bringing  them  through  to  the  top,  with  fingers  spread,  with  a  slow 
motion,  to  give  it  all  a  slight  pressure  without  tearing  line,  vvhile  tender. 
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Heat  is  kept  as  high  as  eighty-eight  degrees  while  working,  steam  let  on  ; 
the  motion  and  pressure  witli  hands  increased  with  increase  of  heat  and 
tougluiess  of  curd;  heat  is  ke{)t  up  to  coiiiinue  the  action  of  tlie  rennet, 
as  it  is  most  active  when  warm  ;  heat  raised  to  ninety-eight  degi-ees  ;  the 
steam  is  then  turned  off ;  it  is  kept  at  that  lieat  thirty  minutes.  The  heat- 
ing is  now  done;  the  water  and  whey  are  discharged.  One  pound  of 
line  salt  to  fifty  of  curd  is  added,  while  w^arm,  to  shrink  the  curd  and 
prevent  iioles  in  the  cheese.  After  getting  cool,  it  is  put  to  press  ;  t!ie 
pressure  is  from  five  to  seven  tons.  In  six  liours  it  is  turned  into  clean 
cloth  ;  and  again,  in  twelve  hours  more,  it  is  taken  out  of  the  press  and 
put  up!)n  the  shelf,  weighed,  handaged,  greased  witli  oil  or  whey  hutter — 
turned  daily.  No  gi  eater  heat  is  ever  used  in  tJie  operation  than  the 
natural  heat  of  milk,  (nliicty-eight  degrees.) 


FiOm  the  Albany  Cullivjitor. 
PRODUCTS  OF  THE  DAIRY. 

We  intimated,  in  closing  our  remarks  upon  this  suhject  last  motth,  that 
we  should  make  swmc  suggestions  as  to  the  means  wliich  should  he 
adopted  to  secure  the  greatest  increase  in  quantity  and  improvement  in 
quality  Of  dairy  products."  Before  attempting  this,  how^ever,  let  us  first 
see  what  is  the  quantity  now  actually  made  in  most  of  our  dairies.  Upon 
this  point  we  have  very  little  positive  information,  and  must  rely  mainly 
on  the  opinions  of  dealers  and  f>ersons  who  are  well  acquainted  with  tlje 
dairy  business.  Our  intercourse  with  farmei-s  and  dairymen  has  enabled 
lis  to  judge  perhaps  with  some  degree  of  correctness,  especially  as  wx  have 
hundreds  of  times  asked  the  question,  *•  How  much  butter  or  cheese  do 
your  cows  average  in  the  season  V'  To  this  question  we  have  received 
vaj'ious  answers  ;  some  putting  the  amourit  as  high  as  SCO  pounds,  others 
at  150  pounds,  and  many  nearly  or  quite  as  low  as  100  pounds,  of  butter. 
We  suppose  that  two  an»l  a  half  pounds  of  cheese  ai-e  aboiit  equivalent  to 
one  of  butter,  so  that  the  range  in  the  average  of  cheese  dairies  would  be 
from  250  to  500  pounds.  Our  own  conviction,  strengthened  by  the  opin- 
ion of  a  number  of  dealers  in  dairy  products  with  wliom  we  have  consulted, 
is,  tfjat  the  average  production  of  butter  cannot  exceed  125  pounds  per  cow. 
The  average  product  of  cheese  cannot  much  exceed  300  pounds,  it  is  not 
asserted  that  these  are  the  actual  average  products,  hut  the  amount  here 
assumed  will  be  found,  on  a  careful  inquiry,  very  nearly  correct.  The 
extremes,  as  before  stiited,  are  far  above  and  below  this  amount. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  what  may  be  done  with  good  cows  and  good 
management,  we  now  propose  to  give  a  few  statements  which  have  come 
under  our  notice,  or  been  communicated  to  us  by  persons  engaged  in  this 
business,  and,  to  give  our  readers  an  opportunity  of  judgirjg  correctly  in 
the  premises,  we  shall  accompany  the  statements,  as  far  as  practicable, 
witli  an  account  of  the  measures  pursued  to  arrive  at  the  results  spoken  of. 

We  will  first  give  some  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  committee  ou 
cheese  dairies  to  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  February  IS, 
1845.  FroHi  that  report  we  learn  that  Mr.  Abraham  Hall,  of  Floyd, 
Oneida  county,  has  made  tlie  past  season,  from  forty  cows,  ^23,427  poujjds 
•f  cheese,  and  200  pounds  of  butter.    This  is  an  average  of  five  hundred 
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and  eiglity-five  and  five-eighths  pounds  of  cheese  per  cow ;  and  if  we  add 
the  butter,  we  have  equivalent  to  598  pounds  of  cheese  per  cow.  To  ac- 
complish this,  Mr.  H.  informs  us  that  he  has  loQ  acres  of  pasture,  (in  ad- 
dition to  the  cows,  four  horses  and  three  dry  cows  are  kept,)  of  good  quality, 
though  not  very  abundant,  and  about  fifty-two  acres  of  meadow.  Cows 
are  supposed  to  consume  about  two  and  one-fourth  tons  of  hay  each,  as 
they  are  fed  in  stormy  weather  in  summer,  as  well  as  a  full  supply  in  win- 
ter. Has  not  fed  sixty  bushels  of  grain  to  cows.  The  whey  was  all  fed 
to  twenty  of  the  oldest  cows,  and  Mr.  Hail  has  no  doubt  that  the  twenty 
cows  to  which  the  whey  was  fed  have  made  full  700  pounds  each.  Cows 
come  in  from  the  first  of  April  to  the  first  of  May.  They  hare  access  to 
salt  at  all  times,  which  is  considered  important.  The  cows  are  well  se- 
lected, regulai'ly  milked,  and  attended  to  in  every  respect.  The  cheese 
is  made  with  great  care  and  attention,  and  brings  the  highest  price  in 
market,  having  been  sent  to  Philadelphia  for  several  years  past;  but  the 
last  year  a  considerable  portion  of  it  was  shipped  to  England.  There 
will  hardly  be  spare  room  in  this  article  to  give  the  details  of  the  process 
of  manufacture.    We  hope  to  hear  more  from  this  dairy  next  year. 

From  the  same  report  to  the  State  Society,  we  learn  that  Mr.  Alonzo  L. 
Fish,  of  Litchfield,  Herkifiier  county,  has  made  during  the  last  season,  pre- 
Tious  to  the  17th  of  September,  an  average  of  592  pounds  per  cow;  and 
Mr.  F.  estimates  the  quantity  for  the  season  at  700  pounds.  The  average 
the  last  three  years,  from  twenty-five  cows,  has  been  590  pounds.  Mr. 
Fish  also  feeds  the  whey  to  lus  cows,  and  about  the  first  of  August  com- 
mences feeding  cornstalks  (raised  broadcast)  once  a  day,  to  keep  up  a  full 
flow  of  milk.  While  giving  milk  in  winter,  the  covvs  are  fed  four  quarts 
of  shorts,  or  one  peck  of  reots,  per  day.  The  dairy  furniture  and  fixtures, 
buildings,  &c.,  are  convenient,  and  well  attended  to.  Here  is  an  annual 
product  of  $41  40  from  each  cow  for  three  years  in  succession — a  hand- 
some product  truly  in  these  times  of  low  prices.  Mr.  Fish  received  the 
first  premium  from  the  State  Society  for  the  best  managed  cheese  dairy. 

Mr.  Elisha  Baker,  of  Sridgewater,  Oneida  county,  made  in  1843,  be- 
tween April  15th  and  December  1st,  10,000  pounds  of  cheese  and  1,000 
pounds  of  butter,  making  an  ayerage  of  500  pounds  of  cheese  and  50 
pounds  of  butter  from  each  cow.  In  addition  to  hay  and  grass,  the  cows 
were  fed  two  quarts  of  oatmeal  per  day,  mixed  with  the  whey  from  the 
dairy.  The  cheese  was  sold  at  five  cents,  and  the  butter  at  fourteen  cents ; 
making  thirty-two  dollars  per  cow. 

We  have  thus  glanced  at  some  of  the  large  stories  from  cheese  makers, 
wdiich  are  sometimes  doubted,  and  often  pronounced  false  by  those  who 
have  no  idea  that  any  one  else  can  make  more  than  they  have  done,  and 
are  unwilling  themselves  to  make  even  an  effort  to  go  beyond  the  old 
mark.  These  cases  might  be  multiplied  to  almost  any  extent,  had  we 
room.  Suffice  it,  however,  to  say,  that  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt 
of  the  correctness  of  the  foregoing  statements,  and  that  the  amount  stated 
was  actually  made. 

Let  us  now  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  causes  which  have  produced 
these  results — results  so  different  from  tiiose  in  common  dairies.  In  the 
-Cof  v.iace,  we  find  a  good  selection  of  cows,  every  one  of  which  is  capable 
/  much  as  the  best  in  many  of  our  dairies.    Where  is  the  dairy- 

^lot  in  his  yard  cows  which  will  make  nearly  twice  as  much 
in  the  same  manner;  and  treated  precisely  in  the  same  way 
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in  all  respects  ?  This  has  been  our  experience,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
it  is  so  almost  everywhere.  Now,  if  we  select,  for  our  full  number,  cows 
of  tliis  ciiaracter,  the  product  will  be  at  once  greatly  increased,  without 
any  additional  allowance  of  feed.  But  where  are  these  cows  to  be  had? 
All  farmers  cannot  have  the  best,  it  is  tnie,  but  nearly  all  may  have  better 
animals  tiian  they  do,  by  proper  selection,  if  purcliased,  or  by  more  care 
in  brcediisg  if  raised  by  themselves.  The  truth  is,  very  liiilc  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  breeding  of  dairy  cows,  and  too  many  dairymen  depend 
on  keeping  their  mimber  good  by  purchases  from  droves^  which  are  picked 
up  in  sections  where  little  attention  is  given  to  dairying,  antl  driven  into 
the  dairy  districts  to  sell.  Many  of  these  are  good  animals,  and  many  of 
our  dairymen  are  good  judges  of  cows,  but  we  often  hear  them  complain 
of  the  diiticulty  of  purchasing  good  cows.  We  must  raise  more  heifers 
expressly  for  the  dairy,  vvith  direct  reference  to  their  milking  q^ualities. 
But  we  have  been  led  from  the  legitimate  train  of  our  remarks,  to  glance 
at  the  subject  of  breeding  dairy  stock,  which  we  have  not  time  to  pursue. 

Cows,  to  produce  large  quantities  of  milii:,  must  have  warm,  well  venti- 
lated stables,  and  a  full  sup])ly  of  suitable  food.  So  important  is  the  first 
point  considered,  that  very  few  farmers  now  allow  their  cows  to  remain 
in  the  yard  in  cold  weather  ;  and  when  they  are  secured  in  good  stables 
at  the  first  approach  of  uncomfortable  w^eather,  afid  kept  warm  and  well 
fed  u!itil  they  get  a  full  bite  of  grass  in  spring,  they  will  hardly  fail  to 
remunerate  their  owners  for  the  extra  expense.  There  can,  however,  be 
no  extra  expense  in  point  of  fact,  for  cattle  kept  warm  will  consume  far 
less  tlian  when  exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather  in  this  severe 
climate.  In  the  cases  of  Mv.  Hall  and  Mr.  Fish,  above  referred  to,  very 
little  grain  or  roots  was  fed,  the  principal  addition  to  the  usual  food  being 
the  Vvhey,  instead  of  feeding  it  to  hogs,  as  is  usually  practised.  These 
gentlemen,  vvitii  many  others  with  whom  Ave  have  conversed,  are  of  opin- 
ion that  as  many  pounds  ef  clieese  may  be  made  from  feeding  the  v/hey, 
as  of  pork,  while  the  value  of  the  former  is  usually  greater  than  that  of 
the  latter.  Mr.  Eaker  fed  about  tw^o  cents*  v/orth  of  oatmeal,  besides  the 
whey.    For  tliis  he  doubtless  was  well  paid. 

Tiie  greatest  secret,  however,  in  managing  covvs,  consists  not  so  mucli 
-in  the  amount  of  food  given,  as  in  tlje  regularity  with  which  it  is  given, 
and  the  cai-c  and  attention  bestowed  upon  them  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
They  should  of  course  be  fed  liberally  in  winter,  and  more  especially  in 
the  fall  and  sj)ring,  and  have  during  summer  an  abuiid.ince  of  suitable 
pasture,  and  plenty  of  pure  water  and  salt.  They  should  be  milked  regu- 
larly and  quickly,  by  the  same  person,  every  day,  if  possible,  and  treated 
with  geiilltness  and  civilily,  (an  important  feature  in  dairy  management, 
which  many  ])ersons  have  not  yet  learned.)  so  as  not  to  worry  and  disturb 
them,  either  in  driving  or  in  milking. 

We  have  given  the  product  of  several  choese  dairies  in  v/hich  a  little 
extra  feed  was  allowed,  and  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  large  prod- 
ucts may  be  obtained  without  extra  feed.  We  now  propose  to  give  the 
product  of  a  few"  butter  dairies  within  our  acquaintance,  assuring  our 
readers  that  we  are  acquainted  w^ith  the  individuals,  on  whose  statements 
w^e  depend,  and  tiiat  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  about  their  cor^ 
rectness.  Yie  d©  not  inteml  here  to  give  extravagant  accounts,  but  such 
as  will  show  what  uiay  be  done  by  good  care  and  raoderate  feed. 

Mr.  Portei*,  of  Western,  Oneida  county,  has  a  dairy  of  twelve  cov/s  and 
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three  lieifers — one  of  tlieni  iliree  years  old,  and  two  of  tliem  two  years 
old.  From  t'lis  dairy  he  lias  niade,  the  last  season,  2.600  pounds  of  butter 
for  market,  besides  suppjyiiig  a  family  of  seven  to  nine  persons  during 
tlie  year.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  1 7Sj  pounds  ;  a?id  if  we  add  the  amount 
consumed  in  the  family,  the  quantity  can  fall  very  little  if  any  short  of 
200  pounds.  Mr.  P,  says  :  We  winter  our  cows  on  hay  principally.  Af- 
ter they  come  in,  in  spring,  we  allow  them  three  qu^arts  of  oatmeal  each  per 
day,  until  tiiey  are  turned  out  to  grass.  In  my  opinion  the  whole  secret 
about  making  a  large  quantity  of  butter  is,  to  keep  the  cows  well  through 
the  winter ;  keep  them  irs  warm  stables,  and  feed  a  little  grain  in  spring. 
They  must  of  course  have  an  abundant  supply  of  pasture,  and  an  eye  must 
be  had  to  the  management  of  the  milk  and  butter.*'  This  may  be  set  down 
as  a  good  yield. 

Mr.  Timothy  Wilcox,  cf  New  Hartford,  informed  us,  early  in  Novem- 
ber last,  that  he  had  made,  up  to  that  time,  from  five  cows,  1,135  pounds 
of  butter.  Mr.  Wilcox  expected  to  make  up  the  amount  to  1,200  pounds 
before  the  close  of  tlie  season.  Besides  this,  milk  was  used  in  the  family 
when  wanted.  One  of  these  cows  vvas  two  years  old,  one  three  years  old^ 
another  four,  and  the  others  older.  JS^oth'uig  hut  hay  mid  grass  was  fed 
during  the  year.  One  I'cmark  made  by  Mr.  W.  struck  us  as  Important.  It 
was  this  :  1  have  milked  tliese  cows  every  time  myself.'-  Here,  in  our 
Judgment,  lies  a  part  of  the  secret*  (We  hope  ti^at  when  Mr.  W.  sees  this, 
he  will  go  at  once  to  the  post  office  and  subscribe  for  an  agticultural  paper. 

Mr.  Erainerd,  of  Western,  has  ma.de  from  sixteen  cows^  previous  to  the 
15th  of  November,  2,720  pounds  for  market,  besides  supplying  a  consid- 
erable family.  Here  we  have  175  pounds  from  eacl)  cow.  This  dairy  was 
also  kept  on  hay  and  grass  alone,  (except  about  150  pumpkins  in  the  fail,) 
but  they  were  well  fed  ar.d  well  attended  to. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  instances ;  but  we  will  say,  in  addition-^ 
that  our  friend  LeuisEames,  of  Lee,  has  mtiiormly  made  from  160  to- 
ISO  pounds  for  market  annually.  Tlic  dealers  in  butter  all  agree  that 
where  such  large  quantities  are  made,  the  quality  is  ursiformly  good  ;  bet- 
ter than  when  small  quantities  a!*e  made.  Good  attention  to  one  branch 
secures,  in  a  great  degree,  success  in  the  other. 

The  remarks  made  in  regard  to  selection  of  cows,  and  tlieir  management 
for  cheese  dairies,  apply  equally  well  here:  and  we  ran  only  say  that  to 
equal,  and  even  excel,  the  individuals  we  have  named,  farmers  hare  only 
to  procure  good  covrs,  give  them  good  feed,  both  summer  and  winter,  see 
that  they  are  at  all  times  protected  from  cold  and  stormy  weather,  have 
plenty  of  pure  water  and  free  access  to  salt,  are  regularly  milked  by  careful 
hands,  and,  finally,  that  the  milk  and  the  cheese  or  butter,  as  the  case  may 
be,  are  pro]3erly  managed.  These  constitute  the  essentials  in  dairy  man- 
agement— essentials  vrhich  may  be  attained  in  almost  every  particuiai'  by 
all  dairymen.  It  is  easy  to  see,  that  while,  in  tlie  usual  niethod  of  mana- 
ging cows,  very  llttie  profit  can  be  realized,  tlie  results  arrived  at  by  the  in- 
dividuals named  (and  there  are  scores  of  similar  cases)  cannot  fail  to  aSbrd 
a  vei-y  handsome  profit  IVom  their  labor.  It  costs  scarcely  any  more  to  keep 
a  stock  of  cows  in  good  order  throughout  the  year  than  to  let  tiiem  get  poor, 
and  then,  by  cxti'a  teed,  raise  them  again  to  good  condition.  Now.  we  hold 
that  thi  ce- fourths  of  the  dairymen  in  this  country  may,  by  simply  having 
warm  and  well  ventilated  stables,  feeding  and  milking  reguhirly,  and  treat- 
ing their  cows  gently,  increase  their  products  considerably,  without  one 
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dollar  of  additional  expense;  and  if  a  few  bushels  of  grain  or  roots  bo 
added  in  the  winter  and  sprina;,  the  profit  will  be  greatly  increased.  Of 
the  mctliod  of  managijig  the  milk  and  maiiufactnre  of  butter  and  cheese, 
"we  have  not  room  to  speak  iji  this  article,  but  will  endeavor  to  speak  of 
some  points  connected  with  that  subject  hereafier.  The  cases  to  which 
^ve  have  alluded  are  not  extremes,  but  aie  frequent  in  many  parts  of  the 
State;  yet  not  one  in  a  hundred  reaches  the  amount  named  in  these  state- 
ments. 

The  season  for  commcnciitg  dairy  operations  will  soon  arrive — indeed, 
the  time  for  giving  increased  attention  to  dairy  cows  is  now  at  hand ;  and 
Ave  appeal  to  all,  so  far  to  consult  tlicir  own  interest^  if  they  have  no 
inercy  for  their  animals,  as  to  look  well  to  the  care  of  their  stock  during 
the  coming  spring.  We  also  respectfully  suggest  to  our  agricultural 
brethien  the  propriety  of  endeavoring  to  increase  the  ])roducts  of  their 
dairy,  as  well  as  of  all  croj)s  and  productions  of  tlic  farm,  the  coming 
.season.  We  can  improve  in  these  as  well  as  other  branches  of  agriculture. 
Shall  we  not  say  that  we  ivilL  imj)rove  in  these  things  ?  Let  us  not  be 
disheartened  by  the  assertion,  so  often  thrust  in  our  faces,  that  we  now 
raise  more  than  we  need  of  agricultural  products.  Or  if  this  is  really  so, 
let  us  keep  fcwei-  covrs,  and  make  from  them  the  same  quantity  wiiich  w^e 
novr  make  from  a  greater  number.  And  so  with  our  crops.  Let  our 
motto  be,  "  The  greatest  amount  of  produce  at  the  least  expense.''  Profit 
is  our  object;  and  how  shall  we  secure  it,  exce])t  by  cheapening  the  cost 
of  production  ? 

E.  COMSTOCK. 


Froai  the  New  England  Farmer. 
REPORTS  OF  ESSEX  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Committee  on  Covjs  and  Heifers  : 

Gentlemen  :  The  cow  which  I  offer  for  exhibition  and  premium  is  six 
years  old.    She  calved  the  2ist  of  May,  and  has  given  milk  as  follows  : 

From  May  2Lst  to  June  2lst  -  1,469  pounds  4  ounces. 

June  21st  to  July  21st  -  -  -  1,264  '* 

July  21st  to  Aug.  21st  -  -  -  1,127  8  *^ 

Aug.  21st  to  Sept.  21st  -  ,        -  -       956  8  " 


Total  -  -  -  -    4,8!r      "      4  " 


We  sell  most  of  her  milk;  but  in  order  to  ascertain  its  quality,  we 
iiave  made  butter  from  it,  and  find  that  it  takes  nineteen  pounds  of  milk 
to  one  pound  of  buttei*. 

Her  kee})ing  has  been  good  grass  feed,  with  the  exception  of  seren 
weeks,  when  she  had  two  quarts  of  shorts  per  da}^ 

The  said  cow  was  raised  by  John  Bartlett,  of  Marblehead,  and  has 
been  owned  bv  me  two  years  and  six  months. 

HENRY  CREESY. 

Salem,  September  Qi,  1845. 
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To  the  Committee  on  Coxvs  and  Heifers  : 

Gentlemen  :  I  offer  for  your  inspection  my  c©w  Flora,  of  native  breed, 
six  years  old.  The  said  cow  calved  on  the  21st  of  last  April.  The  calf 
was  kept  to  her  until  the  13th  of  May.  With  what  milk  the  calf  left,  and 
all  after  taking  the  calf  from  her,  until  the  20th  of  May,  we  made  20  lbs. 
8  oz.  of  butter. 

Beginning  at  the  20tli  of  May,  we  kept  an  account  of  the  milk,  by- 
weight,  morning  and  night,  for  the  four  m»nths  following,  which  was 
4^375  lbs.  Butter  from  said  milk,  211  Iba.  2  oz.  From  the  20th  of  May 
to  the  last  day  of  June,  inclusive,  84  lbs.  2  oz. ;  in  July,  52  lbs. :  in 
August,  43  lbs. ;  twenty  days  in  September,  32  lbs.  2  oz. 

From  the20tli  of  May  to  the  last  day  of  June,  she  gave  1,597  lbs.  of  milk; 
in  July,  1,115  lbs. ;  in  August,  987  lbs.   twenty  days  in  September,  676  Ibs^ 

Average  of  milk  through  the  four  months,  per  day,  35i|f  lbs.  xiver- 
age  of  butter  through  the  season,  four  months,  20|^  lbs. 

Manner  of  keeping  said  cow  :  After  she  calved,  I  commenced  giving  her 
two  quarts  of  meal  per  day,  until  the  last  day  of  May  ;  the  20th  of  May  I 
put  her  to  pasture  by  herself.  Her  pasture  was  good  through  June.  The 
first  week  in  July  it  failed ;  so  I  took  her  out  and  put  her  in  an  old  pasture 
with  other  cows  for  three  weeks,  to  let  my  pasture  grow.  I  then  put  her 
back  again  in  my  pasture,  and  kept  her  until  the  24th  day  of  Asgust,  when 
I  put  her,  with  another  cow,  in  new  feed.  I  commenced  giving  her,  the 
SOth  of  August,  one  quart  of  Indian  meal  and  one  quart  of  rye  meal 
every  niglit.  She  had  no  meal,  roots,  or  any  thing,  only  what  the  pasture 
afforded,  from  the  first  day  of  June  until  tlie  tliirtieth  day  of  August. 

WARREN  AYERILL. 

Ipswich,  Septernher  23,  1845. 


ON  BUTTER, 

The  Society's  first  premium  for  June  butter  w^as  awarded  to  George  W» 
Dodge,  of  Wenham. 

Frocess  of  making. — The  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans,  wlicre  it  stands 
from  36  to  48  hours.  It  is  then  skimmed,  and  tiie  cream  put  into  tin  pails, 
standing  on  the  bottom  of  the  cellar.  A  liitlQ  salt  is  put  into  the  pails  be- 
fore putting  in  the  cream,  which,  at  the  times  of  addition,  is  stirred.  We 
churn  twice  a  vveek.  The  buttermilk  is  thoroughly  worked  out  by  hand — 
no  water  being  used  for  that  purpose.  In  warm  weather,  the  cream  is 
lowered  into  the  well  the  night  before  churning.  Immediately  after  the 
buttermilk  is  worked  out,  the  butter  is  salted  with  an  ounce  «f  ground 
rock  salt  to  the  pound,  and  in  about  24  hours  it  is  again  worked  over. 


From  ihe  Albany  Cultivator. 

aUALITY  OF  MILK,  &c. 

One  good  cow,  fulFfed,  is  worth  more  for  the  dairy  than  four  ordinary 
half-starved  ones.  As  an  iihistratiou  of  tlie  truth  of  the  above  fact,  we  quote 
the  following  from  an  English  publication  :  ''A  farmer  s®me  years  since 
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kept  eighteen  cows  «pon  a  commouy  and  was  often  obliged  to  buy  butter 
for  his  family.  The  common  was  enclosed^  which  deprived  the  farmer  of 
Jiis  pasture,  and  the  same  person  supplied  his  family  amply  with  the  milk 
and  butter  from  four  cows  well  kept.^' 

An  ordinary  cow,  fed  on  young  clover,  should  give,  for  the  first  three 
months  after  calving,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  which 
will  produce,  if  of  good  quality,  1 J  lb.  of  butter,  or  nearly  9  lbs.  per  week. 
Where  the  number  of  cows  is  greater,  the  average  will  be  less  ;  because, 
Avhere  there  are  only  one  or  two  cows,  a  deficiency  in  one  of  them  is  im- 
mediately lioticed  :  the  cow  is  got  rid  of,  and  a  better  one  substituted. 

The  excellency  of  a  dairy  cow  is  estimated  by  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  her  milk ;  and  the  quality  of  the  milk  is  estimated  by  the  quantity  of 
butter  that  it  w  ill  yield.  Much  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  food,  but 
more  on  the  animal.  The  writer  has  know^n  one  cow  whose  milk  would 
not  produce  butter,  and  was  never  discovered  while  milked  with  the  herd, 
but  was  soon  apparent  when  separated  and  milked  alone. 

There  is  a  simple  instrument,  called  the  lactometer,  used  for  measuring 
the  relative  qualities  of  cream  which  the  milk  of  different  cows,  at  the  dif- 
ferent seasons  of  the  year,  affords.  It  consists  of  a  mahogany  stand,  sup- 
porting six  glass  tubes  of  equal  length  and  diameter.  These  tubes  are 
marked  ten  inclies  from  tlie  bottom,  and  graduated  down  in  tenths  of  an 
inch  for  three  inches.  Now,  the  milk  from  the  different  cow^s  is  poured  into 
each  tube,  (which  should  be  marked  with  the  name  of  the  cow,)  and  filled 
to  the  upper  or  ten- inch  line,  and  the  number  of  degrees  the  thickness  of 
the  cream  occupies  in  each  tube  indicates  the  per  centage.  For  example  : 
if  the  bottom  of  the  cream  stands  at  one  inch,  it  denotes  10  per  cent,  cream. 

In  a  trial,  with  one  of  these  instruments,  of  seven  cows,  six  weeks  after 
calving,  in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  we  found  they  varied  from  13 
to  7^  per  cent.  Out  of  the  seven  cows,  the  milk  of  two  produced,  after 
standing  twenty-four  hours  in  a  temperature  of  48  degrees,  thirteen  per 
cent,  cream,  one  twelve,  and  another  eleven  per  cent,  in  the  same  tempera- 
ture ;  another,  at  46  degrees,  9  per  cent. ;  while  two,  at  40  degrees,  stood 
at  and  7j  per  cent.  The  milk  of  four  cows  mixed,  in  a  temperature  of 
48  degrees,  marlced  11  percent.  Now,  it  is  wdl  known,  by  those  who 
have  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject,  that  temperature  has  considerable 
influence  in  raising  cream,  which  may,  in  part,  account  for  the  low  per 
centage  of  the  two  last  named  cows ;  but  in  other  trials  we  have  found 
they  varied  from  7  to  20  per  cent. 

After  comparing  the  accounts,  given  in  a  variety  of  places  and  situations* 
of  the  average  quantity  of  railk  which  a  cow  gives  when  kej>t  alone,  and 
well  fed,  as  they  generally  are,  with  a  full  supply  of  food,  such  as  they  rel- 
ish, to  the  extent  of  tijeir  appetites,  the  result  is,  tliat  it  greatly  exceeds 
that  of  our  best  dairy  herds,  and  the  quantity  of  butter  made  from  a  given 
quantity  of  milk  is  also  greatei*. 

I  am  aware  tliat  high  feeding  of  milch  cows  on  grain  is  not  generally 
believed  to  be  profitable  ;  but  1  am  satisfied  that  the  cows  would  give  milk 
nearly  the  whole  year,  be  made  good  beef  at  the  same  time,  and  their 
calves  would  be  much  more  valuable. 

If  cows  arc  ever  allowed  to  fall  away  low  during  winter,  in  vain  shall 
we  hope  to  obtain  an  abundant  supply  of  milk  by  bringing  them  into  high 
condition  in  the  summer;  for,  if  a  cow  be  lean  at  the  time  of  calving,  no 
management  afterwards  will  ever  bring  her  to  yield,  for  the  season,  any 
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tiling  like  the  quantity  of  milk  that  she  would  have  done  had  she  been  all 
Ike  while  in  high  condition. 

C.  N.  BEMENT. 

Amesicax  Hotel,  Ailbany,  £ugustf  1845. 


For  the  Louisville  Journal  and  Dollar  Farmer. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  LARGE  DAIRY  ESTABLISHMENTS  THAT  SUPPLY 
THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  Vv^ITH  MILK. 

Having  read  of  late,  with  much  interest,  (in  the  eastern  agricultural  pa- 
pers,) an  account  of  various  well  conducted  farms,  I  am  induced  to  think 
an  abridged  description  of  some  of  the  great  *^lactarys/'  as  they  are  fash- 
ionably called,  of  the  old  country,  from  notes  taken  several  years  since 
on  a  tour  with  the  late  Dr.  RatclifF.  the  excellent  and  elScient  secretary  to 
the  Farming  Society  of  Ireland/^  will  be  received  with  some  interest  by 
your  readers,  and  it  possibly  may  be  also  instructive.  My  observation 
convinces  me  there  is  much  in  their  management  that  could  be  well  and 
profitably  adopted  by  our  dairymen  in  this  country. 

The  two  largest  dairies  in  the  world,  containing  the  greatest  number  of 
cows  giving  milk  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  establishment,  are  in  London, 
situated  near  and  witliin  sight  of  each  other,  at  Islington,  formerly  a  part 
of  the  suburbs,  but  now  a  well  built  and  densely  populated  portion  of  that 
great  city  :  the  one  estabiislied  more  than  half  a  century  ago  by  the  late 
Mr.  Rhodes,  and  still  conducted  by  his  sons;  the  other  established  about  the 
same  time  by  the  late  Mr.  Lay  cock,  and  now  in  possession  of  his  sons  also. 

Rhodes's,  which  I  shall  iirst  describe,  is  the  most  complete  of  the  two. 
The  nunsber  of  cows  now  kept  there  varies  from  seven  hundred  up  to  nine 
hundred.  Mrs.  Rhodes,  who,  after  her  husband's  death,  took  the  whole 
management  of  the  concern  for  same  years  upon  herself,  told  me  that  she 
several  times  attempted  to  have  one  thousand  cows  milked,  but  that  the 
number  was  never  completed  in  the  morning;  that,  before  night,  death  or 
some  other  accident  occurred  among  them  to  prevent  her  accomplishing 
that  desire.  The  ground  on  which  the  buildings  are  placed  is  a  slope  of 
some  three  or  four  acres,  fronting  the  east.  The  sheds  run  with  the  slope 
for  the  drainage,  and  more  easily  wheeling  off  the  manure,  as  well  as  for 
supjdying  water  for  the  cows  through  small  cast-iron  troughs,  which  are 
fixed  in  the  walls  at  the  heads  of  the  caws,  in  such  a  manner  that  one 
trough  may  be  supplied  from  the  other  the  whole  length  of  the  house.  The 
sheds  are  twenty-four  feet  wide  and  ten  feet  high  :  tiled  roof,  with  rising 
shutters  for  ventilation,  and  panes  of  glass  glazed  into  cast-iron  skeleton 
tiles  for  light.  The  iioor  has  a  slight  fall  to  a  gutter  along  the  centre ;  a 
range  of  stalls,  each  seven  and  a  half  feet  wide,  for  two  cows  to  stand  in, 
runs  along  the  sides,  to  which  they  are  fastened  by  chains  and  rings  run- 
ning on  upright  iron  rods  in  each  corner.  A  trough,  formed  of  >Yelch  slf^.te, 
bedded  in  cemciit,  its  upper  edge  eigliteen  inches  ^'om  the  ground,  is  fixed 
at  the  head  of  each  animal,  to  hold  its  food.  The  sheds  ai-e  placed  adjoin- 
ing and  parallel  to  each  other,  with  openings  in  tlie  walls  opposite  each 
cow,  one  foot  v/ide  and  four  feet  high,  in  which  is  placed  the  iron  trough 
to  contain  the  drinking  water,  calculated  to  serve  two  cows  in  different 
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slifuls.  but  opposite  eacli  other ;  which  water  is  supplied  from  one  large 
cistern  by  jjipcs.  Each  iron  trough  has  a  wooden  cover,  whicli  is  sliut 
down  (lurirjg  feeding  time,  to  prevent  the  water  being  dirtied.  At  the 
upper  end  of  tiie  shed  is  the  dairy,  consisting  of  three  rooms  :  the  one  a 
measuring  room,  where  all  the  milk  that  is  sold  and  goes  out  is  first 
ineasuied  ;  the  other  a  scalding  room,  with  boiler  and  fireplace;  and  the 
thii'd,  a  room  where  all  the  surplus  milk  is  strained  up  and  set  away  for 
cream  and  butter.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  sheds  are  two  yards,  sur- 
rounded by  sheds  also  ;  tlie  one  foi*  fattening  the  cows  off  when  they  be- 
come dry,  and  the  other  for  store  and  breeding  pigs.  Tiie  pigs  consume 
the  skim-milk  remaining  on  hand,  w  hich  is  kept  in  a  well,  made  of  brick, 
laid  in  cement,  twelve  feet  deep,  and  six  and  a  iiaif  in  diameter,  in  which 
it  soon  becomes  sour,  and  then  fed  to  the  pigs,  as  it  is  well  known  to  be 
more  nourishing  when  given  in  that  state  than  when  sweet.  The  princi- 
pal stock  of  pigs  are  breeding  sows,  as  the  sucking  pigs  sold  for  roasting 
arc  found  to  be  much  tiie  most  profitable.  The  dung  is  ail  emptied  into  a 
pit  for  that  purpose,  off  a  platform  at  the  bottom  of  the  yards.  Within 
the  last  ten  years  tliere  have  been  constructed  in  the  rear  of  the  sheds 
sevei*al  large  pits  ten  feet  wide,  twelve  feet  deep,  and  twenty  feet  long, 
made  of  brick,  bedded  in  cement,  into  which  are  packed  several  months' 
supply  of  brewers  and  distil'ers'  grains,  which  form  the  chie|*foo(]  for  the 
cows,  and  w  hich  can  only  be  had  during  tlse  winter  raontlis.  The  grains 
arc  firmly  tramped  into  tliose  pits,  and  each  layer,  of  about  one  foot  in 
thickness,  is  well  salted  ;  when  filled,  the  top  is  covered  over  with  boards, 
and  on  those  is  nut  a  thickness  of  earth,  compactly  beaten  down,  sufiicient 
to  perfectly  exclude  the  air  as  well  as  tlic  fi-ost  Gi-ains  packed  in  this 
w  ay  have  been  opened  in  four  or  five  years,  and  found  to  be  fresli  and  good 
foo'j,  and  as  eagerly  eaten  by  the  cows  as  those  that  liad  just  been  carted 
in  from  the  brewery.  There  arc  also  on  the  premises  a  large  stock  yard, 
sheds,  and  pits  for  roots  and  straw,  a  large  room  for  cutting  hay  and  clover 
iitto  chaff,  cart-sheds,  stables,  a  neat  and  spacious  counting-liouse,  w^ith  a 
large,  well  vcjitilated  room  overhead,  containing  sevei-ai  iron  bedsteads, 
with  hair  mattress  and  pillow  to  each,  wdjcre  the  regular  work  hands  be- 
longing to  the  establishment,  who  are  single  men,  sleep. 

The  cows  in  this  establishment  are  all  bought,  newly  calved,  in  the  cow 
market,  held  in  Islington  every  Monday.  They  are  kept  as  long  as  they 
continue  to  give  not  less  than  two  gallons  of  milk  a  daij^  and  are  then  fat- 
tened off  for  the  butcher  on  oil-cake,  grains,  and  cut  clover  hay.  All  breeds 
are  to  be  found  here  to  some  extent,  but  the  short-isorns  are  preferred,  and 
are  greatly  in  t!)c  majority  ;  they  are  generally  found  to  be  more  abundant 
milkers.  The  shortness  of  their  horns,  t«o,  admits  of  tlieir  being  placed 
closer  together ;  and  another-  reason  is,  because  tliis  breed  is  more  fre- 
quently brought  to  market  than  any  other.  The  Ayrsliire  breed  was  tried 
to  some  extent,  aiid  highly  a])proved  of.  as  giving  very  rich  cream,  fatten- 
ing in  a  very  short  time  when  they  left  off  giving  milk,  and  particularly 
for  producing  a  quantity  of  beef  which  sold  much  higher  than  that  of  the 
short-horns;  but  the  difficulty  in  procuring  this  breed  was  so  great,  that 
they  abandoned  the  idea  of  keeping  them.  The  length  of  time  during 
which  a  eow,  treated  as  in  this  establishment,  continues  to  give  milk, 
varies  from  six  months  up  to  two  years,  the  large  majoidty  overgoing 
twelve  months.  The  treatment  in  this  establishmerjt  differs  from  that  in 
most  others.    The  cov,s  are  never  untied,  during  the  whole  time  tliey  re- 
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main  in  the  house,  having  clean  fresh  water  to  drink,  constantly  before 
them.  They  are  kept  very  clean  ;  the  sheds  are  well  ventilated  by  the 
openings  in  the  roofs,  which  are  certainly  far  preferable  to  the  usual  hori- 
zontal entrances  for  air,  by  holes  through  the  side  walls.  The  principal 
food  of  the  covrs,  as  in  all  other  London  dairies,  consists  of  grains ;  that 
is,  malt  after  it  has  been  used  by  the  brevv-er  or  the  distiller.  Distiller's 
wash,  which  is  the  remainder,  after  distillation,  of  a  decoction  of  ground 
ma,lt  and  oaten  meal,  is  also  given  to  the  cows,  but  more  frequently  to 
those  that  are  fattening  than  to  such  as  are  in  milk.  The  average  price 
of  brewers'  grains  is  about  lourpence,  or  eight  cents  per  bushel ;  distillers^ 
grains,  on  account  of  the  meal  which  they  contain,  about  double,  or  six- 
teen cents  per  bushel ;  the  wash  usually  sells  at  sixpence,  or  twelve  cents 
for  thirty-six  gallons.  Salt  i?  given  at  the  rate  of  two  ounces  to  each  cow 
daily  in  tliis  establishment,  mixed  with  the  grains  given  before  milking,  at 
S  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  about  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  A  portion 
of  green  food  or  roots  is  supplied  alternately  with  the  grains  ;  and  in  win- 
ter, when  tares  or  green  grass  cannot  be  procured,  after  tlie  potatoes,  tur- 
nips, or  mangel- wui'tzel  have  been  eaten,  a  portion  of  hay  is  given. 

The  produce  of  Rliodes's  dairy  is  entirely  milk  and  cream  for  private 
families  and  for  public  hospitals.  A  number  of  public  institutions  are  sup- 
plied directly  from  this  dairy  by  contract.  Private  families  are  supplied  by 
milk  dealers,  who  have  what  is  called  milk-walks;  that  is,  acertain  number 
of  customers  whom  they  supply  twice  a  day  ;  they  arc  thus  enabled  to  as- 
certain the  average  of  vfhat  their  customers  require,  and  they  contract  with 
Messrs.  Rhodes  for  this  average.  The  latter  calculate  the  number  of  cows 
sufficient  to  give  the  dealer  the  supply  wanted,  and  this  number  the  dealer 
undertakes  to  milk  twice  a  day — at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  3 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  milk  is  measured  to  thtt  dealer  ;  and  should 
he  ]{ave  milked  more  than  his  quantity,  it  remains  with  the  dairy ;  but 
should  the  cows  be  deficient  in  quantity,  it  is  made  up  from  the  miik  of 
other  cows  milked  on  account  of  the  contracts  of  the  establishment.  As 
the  supply  of  the  cows  and  the  demand  of  the  dealers  are  constantly  varying, 
large  quantities  of  miik  remain  on  the  dairyman's  hands,  frequently  as 
high  as  seventy  to  eighty  gallons,  v^iiich  is  strained  up  in  shallow  earthen 
vessels  for  cream.  The  cream  is  churned,  the  butter  sold,  and  the  skini- 
malk,  as  well  as  the  buttermilk,  is  put  into  the  milk-well  for  the  pigs. 

The  managcFnent  of  tlie  whole  is  c<)mmitted  to  three  persons  :  a  clerk, 
who  keeps  the  books,  collects  the  debts,  and  pays  and  receives  all  moneys  ; 
a  man  whe  superintends  the  feeding  avid  treatment  of  the  stock,  and  who 
has  the  general  care  of  the  |)rcmises ;  and  a  woman  who  measures  the 
milk  to  the  dealers,  and  superintends  the  dairy.  The  cows  are  ail  pur- 
chased and  sold  by  a  regular  salesman. 

Laycock's  dairy  is  also  at  Islington,  nearly  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
way  to  Rhodes's,  but  stands  on  a  greater  number  of  acres.  Tite  number  of 
cows  kept  in  Laycock's  is  about  the  same  as  that  kept  by  Rhodes,  but  in 
treatment  they  differ  some  little.  1  will  notice  only  those  particulars  in 
which  this  establishment  diffei's  from  Rhodes's.  The  cows  arc  fed  in  the 
same  way,  w'ith  tlie  exception  of  not  getting  any  salt  on  their  grains,  but 
the  hay  is  salted  when  put  in  the  rick.  They  are  turned  out  once  a  day 
to  drink  from  troughs  in  the  yards,  remaining  out  from  half  an  hour  to 
three  hours,  according  to  the  weather  and  season  of  tlie  year.  From  the  end 
of  June  till  Michaelmas,  the  cows  are  turned  into  the  fields  from  6  o'clock 
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in  the  morning  until  11,  and  from  abaut  £  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  until 
about  3  the  following  morning.  The  remaining  hours  t!iey  are  in  the 
sheds,  for  the  purpose  of  being  milked.  The  cows  in  this  establishment 
arc,  on  an  average,  kept  in  use  longer  than  in  Mr.  Rliodes's  ,*  those  Avliich 
become  dry  arc  fattened  in  the  same  way,  with  the  addition  of  boiled  flax- 
seed, which  is  found  to  be  a  valuable  assistant.  The  mode  of  using  it  was 
to  me  quite  novel,  as  was  its  use  at  all  for  t!je  pui'pose  of  fattening.  It  is 
boiled  in  a  common  boiler,  and,  v/hen  reduced  to  a  pulp,  let  out  into  large 
wooden  cisterns  by  tubes,  wliere  it  was  mixed  with  clover  chaffy  roughly 
cut,  and  sometimes  with  grains ;  and,  when  cool,  given  to  the  cows,  who 
eat  it  in  tliis  way  with  great  avidity.  In  this  establishment  those  cows 
which  are  good  milkers  are  allov/ed  to  take  the  bull,  for  which  parpose 
eight  bulls  were  kept  on  the  premises.  The  usual  period  of  kee]>ing  the 
cows  is  from  four  to  five  years.  The  calves  are  sold  in  Suiithfield  cattle 
market,  the  market  next  after  they  are  calved,  to  those  who  make  it  a 
business  to  take  them  to  the  country  and  fatten  them  for  the  tfutcher.  There 
are  three  extensive  farms  belonging  to  this  cstablisliment  but  a  few  miles 
-distant,  at  one  or  other  of  which  the  cows  in  calf  are  kept  when  dry.  The 
Lair  of  the  tails  is  kept  closely  trimmed  off,  to  prevent  the  risk  of  dirtying 
the  milk,  and  their  bodies  are  curried  over  once  every  day.  The  pigs,  in 
addition  to  sour  milk,  get  also  ground  linseed  and  grains. 

In  addition  to  this  dairy  establishment,  Mr.  Laycock  has  a  series  of  en- 
closed yards,  about  half  an  acre  each  in  size,  with  open  sheds  sui&cient  to 
shelter  from  eight  thousand  to  nine  thousand  head  of  cattle,  which  are  ap- 
propriated to  taking  in  stock  for  the  nights  previous  to  the  days  on  which 
Smithfield  market  is  held,  which  are  on  Monday  and  Fi'iday  of  every  week 
in  the  year.  For  this  purpose  the  situation  is  admirably  adapted,  lying 
on  the  great  north  road,  and  being  within  a  short  and  straight  drive  of  the 
market,  which,  singular  enough,  is  situated  in  the  \eyy  heart  of  the  most 
tliicklj  populated  part  of  that  immense  city.  Those  layers  and  this  dairy 
establishment  may  be  considered  as  a  central  farm  yard  to  the  three  hay- 
fai  ms,  which  they  amply  supply  with  immense  quantities  of  the  finest 
manure  for  top  dressings. 

The  whole  is  under  the  management  of  the  two  brothers,  assisted  by  a 
clerk  and  a  very  active  dairy-maid.  The  proprietors  of  those,  the  two 
most  extensive  milk  establishments  in  the  woi  ld,  are  near  and  intimate 
friends  and  neighbors  from  their  birth,  are  on  the  best  possible  terms,  and 
have  as  free  recourse  to  either  establishment  as  though  they  belonged  to 
the  same  person.  They  frequently  compare  notes  as  to  the  management 
and  expenses,  and  they  both  still  rigidly  adhere  to  their  own  particular 
management,  each  contending  for  his  superiority,  and  offering  to  prove  it 
by  a  reference  to  his  books.  All  I  can  say  is,  tliat  both  are  managed  with 
great  care  and  attention,  systematized  in  every  department.  They  have 
been  carried  on  successfully  and  profitably  for  more  than  half  a  century 
hy  the  fathers,  and  subsequently  by  their  sons  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that, 
in  a  century  from  now,  whoever  lives  to  sec  it  will  find  the  same  success- 
ful operation,  and  both  under  the  management  of  the  great  grand-children 
or  immediate  descendants  of  the  original  founders. 

The  Metropolitan  dairy  is  the  next  largest  establisliment  of  the  kind  in 
London ;  it  is  situated  in  the  Edgeware  road,  (the  northwestern  suburb  of 
the  city,)  and  was  founded  some  twenty-five  years  since  by  the  late  Mr. 
Rhodes.   It  was  sold  by  him^  some  few  years  after,  to  one  of  the  bubble 
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eompanies  of  that  day,  from  which  its  present  name  is  derived.  By  them 
it  was  sold  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  is  now  his  property.  It  stands  on  about - 
one  acre  of  ground,  and  is  calculated  to  contain  about  four  hundred  cows. 
The  cow-houses  are  in  parallel  ranges,  twenty-four  feet  wide,  and  side 
walls  eight  feet  high.  The  space  allowed  here  for  each  cow  is  tljree  feet 
nine  inches,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  covv-houses  are  without  stalls. 
As  in  Mr.  Rhcdes's  establishment,  the  cows  here  are  never  untied,  except 
to  remove  them  to  the  fattening  sheds,  or  to  send  them  to  the  country  to 
remain  till  calving  time.  A  cow^  so  treated  seldom  produces  more  than  two 
calves,  i-emaining,  after  each  calf,  an  average  of  eighteen  months  in  milk. 

The  cows  are  milked  at  3  in  the  morning  and  2  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  milk  disposed  of  to  dealers  as  before  described.  The  food  is  princi- 
pally grains,  which,  instead  of  being  kept  in  pits  in  the  ©pen  air,  as  at 
Rhodes's,  are  preserved  in  the  cellar  of  a  large  building  about  fourteen  feet 
deep,  and  are  covered,  v^  hen  packed  down,  to  the  depth  of  one  foot  with 
cow  dung,  to  protect  them  from  the  influence  of  the  air.  Dry  hay  is  sel- 
dom given  in  this  establishment,  the  chaff  of  clover  hay  being  always  mix- 
ed with  the  grains  or  wash.  The  cows  are  never  turned  out  to  water,  but^ 
from  a  large  cistern,  pipes  are  conducted  to  every  cow-house,  and  at  cer- 
tain hours  each  day  tlic  water  is  turned  into  the  manger,  which  is  on  a 
pei'fect  level;  and  it  runs  slowly  past  each  co\v,  so  that  she  drinks  at 
pleasure.  When  any  cow  gets  sick,  she  is  bled,  and  is  purged  by  giving 
her  one  pound  o£  Epsom  salts,  with  two  ounces  of  flour  of  salphur,  and  an 
abundance  of  warm  water.  The  mode  of  treatment  seldom  or  never  fails. 
Four  bulls  are  kept  for  the  cows ;  and,  as  they  become  diy,  or  nearly  so, 
they  are  sent  out  to  a  grass  farm  till  calving  time.  The  quantity  of  salt 
given  the  cows  in  their  food  here  does  not  exceed  one  ounce  daily,  on  ac- 
count, as  they  assert,  of  its  drying  quality ;  a  complaint  I  never  heard 
made  but  in  this  establishment,  and  with  which  I  cannot  concur.  The 
manure  of  this  establishment  is  disposed  of  in  a  singular  and  interesting 
manner  :  all  the  fluid  part  is  discharged  by  sewers  into  a  large  brick  cis- 
tern, laid  in  cement,  and  sold  by  the  hogsliead  to  the  hay  farmers  in  the 
neighborhood  to  manure  their  meadows  witii,  which  is  done  with  the  com- 
mon watering  cart  used  for  the  streets.  Tlie  solid  manure  is  compressed 
into  small  squares  or  cakes  by  an  hydraulic  press,  and  is  all  shipped  to 
Norfolk  and  to  Yorkshire ;  the  computation  is,  that  a  two-horse  cart  load 
of  dung  is  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  cubic  foot  by  this  means. 

There  are  many  minor  dairy  establishments  in  and  about  London,  none 
of  which  are  worthy  of  notice,  save  one  at  Little  Acton,  about  five  miles 
from  Hyde  Park  corner,  under  the  sole  management  of  a  maiden  lady,  (Mrs. 
Cook.)  and  stands  on  a  farm  of  two  hundred  acres,  the  whole  of  which  is 
devoted  to  meadow.  There  are  two  hundred  and  fifty  cows  in  three  sheds, 
standing  head  to  head,  with  a  passage  of  five  feet  between  the  troughs. 
The  cows  here  are  never  untied  except  for  about  two  months  in  the  aa- 
tumifl,  when  they  are  let  out  after  eacii  milking  for  about  two  hours,  to  fill 
themselves  oft  the  aftergrass.  Water  is  supplied  to  them  in  their  troughs 
twice  a  day,  through  pipes  from  a  fine  spring  adjacent.  Grains,  with  roots 
and  other  green  meat,  are  the  principal  food  of  the  cows ;  and  Mrs.  Cook 
considers  it  much  more  economical  to  turn  the  entire  of  her  farm  to 
meadow,  and  with  the  extra  produce  to  purchase  the  other  food  wanted  for 
the  cow  s,  rather  than  multiply  her  expenses  and  increase  her  ow^n  trouble 
and  cares,  by  placing  it  under  a  system  of  agricultural  courses.  There 
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no  doubt  but  Mrs.  Cook's  establishment,  for  its  size,  returns,  under  her 
peculiar  management,  a  better  profit  than  any  otlier  in  London  or  its 
neighborhood.  Her  cows  arc  all  milked  by  her  own  men,  at  2  o'clock, 
every  morning  and  2  every  afternoon,  and  the  produce  sent  in  six-gallon 
block-tin  cans,  on  a  superior  two-horse  ^'C"  spring  carriage,  (with 
scarcely  any  motion  to  it.)  to  a  West-end  milk  dealer  in  Edward  street, 
Portman  square,  who  contracts  for  the  whole.  This  establishment  is 
characterized,  beyond  any  other  I  have  ever  seen,  by  its  great  neatness 
and  cleanliness,  both  as  regards  the  premises,  the  cattle  themselves,  and 
all  those  who  attend  upon  them. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  no  instance  is  there  to  be  found  a  milk 
wagon  used  for  the  delivery  of  the  milk  to  the  families ;  it  is  always  car- 
ried in  tin  cans,  suspended  from  a  wooden  yoke  that  fits  over  tlie  shoulder, 
by  either  women  or  men,  who  generally  distribute  in  this  way  from  twenty 
to  twenty-four  gallons  within  two  hours.  It  is  considered — and  with 
some  truth  too — that  jolting  the  milk  in  wagons  has  an  injurious  effect 
upon  it ;  certainly  tending  to  make  it  sour,  and  rendering  it  entirely  unfit 
to  get  for  cream.  This  mode  of  delivery  causes  the  milk  dealers  to  have 
a  better  understanding  amongst  themselves  as  to  the  distribution  of  their 
customers,  the  same  person  being  generally  found  to  serve  with  milk 
every  house  that  takes  any  in  the  same  street,  and  consequently  rendering 
the  labor  much  less. 

This  communication,  which  is  already  longer  than  I  intended,  warns 
me  to  reserve  for  my  next  a  description  of  Booth's  extensive  feeding- 
house,  attached  to  his  gin-distillery,  and  of  the  Glasgow  and  Dubliu 
dairies — both  better  managed  than  the  London  ones,  I  think — as  well  as 
a  glance  at  some  of  the  Dutch  dairies,  which  are  under  still  better  man- 
agement than  either. 

Wishing  to  contribute  to  the  interest  of  your  paper  all  in  my  power,  I 
beg  your  acceptance  of  this  communication,  with  the  respect  and  good 
will  of 

A  Farmeiu 
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CATTLE,  &c. 

[Froa  proceedings  in  the  New  York  Farmers'  Clab,] 
SOILING  CATTLE. 

Ms.  Edward  Cjcark — Sir:  As  to  soiliiig,  I  understand  it  to  apply  to 
all  green  food  that  is  raised  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  to  stock  in  summer 
or  winter — the  stock  being  kept  up  and  fed  on  the  same.  I  consider  the 
root  crop  as  one  of  the  only  sure  means  in  our  latitude  of  carrying  out  the 
principle  through  the  season  therefore  have  been  in  the  habit  of  raising 
roots  for  my  stock  for  several  years,  and  I  do  not  think  I  could  do  well 
without  them.  I  will  therefore  state,  as  nearly  as  I  can,  my  mode  of  rais- 
ing them,  and  feeding,  &c.  I  will  name  them  in  the  order  in  which  I 
estimate  them  for  feeding  to  stock.  Carrots  I  consider  the  most  valuable. 
I  feed  them  to  all  kinds  of  stock,  and  consider  them  better  for  my  horses 
than  oats  ;  and  for  my  milch  cows,  in  winter,  they  not  only  give  the  butter 
color,  but  flavor  equal  to  summer-made  butter.  I  raise  them  in  drills,  the 
rows  about  20  inches  apart,  and  the  carrot  in  the  row  say  from  four  to 
six  inches  ;  mangel- wurtzel  in  drills,  two  feet  apart  in  the  row,  and  one  foot 
in  the  drill ;  sugar  beet  the  same  distance ;  ruta-baga  two  feet  apart  in  the 
row,  and  about  nine  inches  in  the  drill ;  and  common  turnips  I  sow  broad- 
cast as  follows  :  say  in  June,  I  find  some  pieces  in  my  lots  intended  for 
mowing,  that  the  grass  has  winter-killed,  or  in  some  way  is  destroyed ; 
these  pieces  I  plough  up,  taking  care  to  turn  them  over  as  well  as  I  can, 
sometimes  before  and  sometimes  after  mowing,  but  always  in  time  to  sow 
and  re-seed  with  grass  by  the  20th  July.  1  roll  my  land,  and  harrow  it 
well  the  same  way  I  plough  it,  and  put  on  about  15  cords  of  manure  to 
the  acre,  (barn-yard  manure  ;)  I  harrow  until  all  is  well  mixed ;  I  then 
sow  my  turnips,  say  one-half  pint  of  seed  to  the  acre  ;  it  is  mj  wish  not  to 
have  the  seed  nearer  than  nine  inches  of  each  other ;  in  doing  so,  I  give  my 
grass  seed  a  chance  to  take  root.  At  the  time  of  sowing  my  turnips,  I  sow 
a  compost,  prepared  as  follows  :  ashes,  15  bushels ;  bone-dust,  5  bushels ; 
plaster,  1  bushel — per  acre  ;  in  this  way  I  always  raise  good  turnips,  and, 
I  think,  at  a  trifling  expense,  as  all  that  was  done  was  with  a  view  to  re- 
seed  the  land,  &c.  As  to  the  other  root  crops,  the  same  rule  as  to  manu- 
ring will  apply  to  them,  but  the  ground  must  be  made  mellow  to  any 
depth  you  please — the  deeper  the  better.  I  use  the  same  compost,  in  the 
drills,  for  all  my  roots,  taking  care  at  all  times  to  apply  it  in  a  moist  con- 
dition. I  raised  the  last  season  the  white  Silesian  carrot,  at  the  rate  of  960 
bushels  to  the  acre  ;  but  I  prefer  the  orange  carrot.  As  to  feeding  roots,  I 
feed  them  to  my  fat  cattle,  cows,  horses,  and  hogs,  in  the  raw  state  ;  nor  do 
I  think  it  advisable  to  cook  them  for  any  animal  except  the  fatting  liogs.  I 
then  boil  them  and  mix  provender,  and  feed  when  soured.  Quantity  per 
day  :  I  feed  to  my  cattle  say  three-fourths  of  a  peck,  to  be  fed  at  two  differ- 
ent times,  say  morning  and  evening ;  my  milch  cows,  one-half  bushel  per 
day ;  my  store  hftgs,  oi'  beets  say  three  pounds  per  hog,  and  one  gill  of 
corn  per  feed.    By  feeding  in  this  way,  I  havG  always  found  my  stock  to 
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improve,  and  1  neve:  have  had  liiem  to  scour  or  be  injured  in  any  way 
from  their  feed  on  roots.  I  continue  my  feed  on  roots  to  my  fat  cattle  until 
about  the  1st  of  January ;  I  then  commence  feeding  on  nieal,  made  with, 
corn  and  cob,  and  continue  the  roots,  at  discretion,  in  smaller  quantities. 
I  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  $tate  the  quantity  I  feed  at  a  time, 
bat  for  the  reason  that  some  gentleman  at  your  meeting,  above  alluded  to, 
condemned  the  root  crops  ;  all  I  can  now  say  is,  that  this  is  not  my  expe- 
rience, nor  do  I  believe  it  will  be  their's,  on  a  fair  trial. 

With  respect,  1  remain  j-ours, 

WM.  MAK'INS TER. 

MlDDLETOWN,  Ct..  ApfU  4,  1845. 

The  Chairman. — A  bushei  of  carrots,  well  cut  up  by  a  proper  root  cutter, 
IS  as  good  as  a  bushel  of  oats  for  a  working- horse.  I  have  tried  the  exper- 
iment fully  and  satisfactorily  :  I  have  fed.  twelve  quarts  of  sliced  carrots, 
instead  of  twelve  quarts  of  oats,  to  a  horse,  the  whole  winter,  and  found  no 
difference  in  the  results.  I  gave  hay  with  the  carrots  as  we  do  with  the 
oats.  The  carrots  cost  about  ten  cents  a  bushel,  and  the  oats  near  thirty 
cents  a  bushel. 

Dr,  Under  hill. — The  general  average  price  of  oats  is  about  thirty  five 
cents  a  bushel. 

The  Chairman. — Carrots  are  beoeficiai  to  horses  that  have  the  heaves. 
Others  have  practised  as  I  have  with  like  satisfactory  results.  I  have  raised 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  bushels  of  carrots  on  three-eighths  of  one 
acre.  I  manured  with  decomposed  peat  and  ashes.  I  sub-soiled  the  hill. 
The  white  carrot  is  good  ;  gives  rather  greater  yield  than  the  orange  carrot ; 
it  grows  more  out  of  ground,  and  is  easier  to  gather.  I  do  not  attach  much 
value  to  the  ruta-baga  5  it  has,  however,  one  advantage — it  may  be  sowed 
iatCj  and  upon  any  vacair  spot?  in  a  field,  and  is  so  far  clear  gain. 


From  the  Cultivator. 
WmTER  FOOD  FOR  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

In  most  parts  oi  the  northern  States,  a  very  large  portion  of  the  year 
requires  the  feeding  ©f  dried  or  stored  food  to  domestic  animals.  Usually 
one-half  of  the  last  month  of  autumn,  the  three  winter  months,  and  at  least 
two  of  the  spring  months,  must  be  passed  without  the  aid  of  pasture, 
throughout  the  more  northern  regions  of  our  country,  amounting  to  al- 
most  half  of  the  entire  year.  It  hence  becomes  one  of  the  most  important 
©f  all  questions  in  farming — what  are  the  cheapest  and  best  kinds  of  food 
for  the  subsistence  of  domestic  animals  through  this  long  and  costly  pe- 
riod? 

The  article  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list,  as  being  the  most  largely 
used  as  well  as  the  most  important  every  way,  is  meadow-hay.  But  aux- 
iliaries are  needed;  noi  only  because  the  hay  crop  is  often  greatly  dimin- 
ished by  drought,  but  even  'when  abundant,  a  mixture  of  other  substances 
contributes  to  the  health,  comfort,  and  thrift  of  the  a;umal.  Greater  cheap- 
ness,  too,  is  attained  by  a  portion  of  other  kinds  of  food.  An  examinatioa 
and  comparison  of  these  hence  become  a  matter  of  considf^rable  impor- 
tange. 
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In  addition  to  hay.  may  be  mer.iioried  (as  among  chose  substances  which 
are  either  in  common  use,  or  should  be)  carrots,  ruta  bagas,  straw,  beets, 
potatoes,  and  grain.  The  propriety  of  the  use  of  these  may  be  judged 
with  tolerable  correctness,  by  taking  their  respective  nutritive  values,  to- 
geihii  with  their  cost  in  raising,  and  comparing  them  thus  with  hay.  In 
the  following  table  we  have  taken  a  few  of  the  more  commonly  cultivated 
roots,  and  deduced  their  nutritive  vahie  from  the  actual  experiments  of  a 
considerable  number  of  distinguished  agriculturists,  the  mean  or  average 
of  the  results  they  arrived  at  being  taken.  The  figures  indicate  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  of  eacii  needed,  to  be  eqsial  to  100  pounds  of  hay, 

Oar-'-ots  -          -  -  -  -  -  -  276 

Ruta  bagas        -  -  '      -  -  -  -  300 

Mangel -wurtzel  317 

Potatoes          -  -  -  -  -  -  201 

Common  turnips  -  -  -  -  -  494 

It  will  be  perceived  that  potatoes  are  the  most  nutritive,  carrots  next, 
then  ruta  bagas  and  mangel- wurtzels  are  nearly  equal,  while  comm.on  tur- 
nips  are  far  behind  the  rest.  Then  as  to  the  expense  of  raising.  The  same 
degree  of  fertility  in  soil  will  give  about  250  bushels  of  potatoes.  500  of 
carrots,  600  of  ruta  bagas.  and  TOO  of  mangel  wurtzels.  This  is  mere 
estimate,  but  is  probably  not  far  from  the  truth.  The  cost  of  seed  and 
planting  is  greater  for  the  potato  than  the  other  crops,  but  the  after  culture 
rather  less ;  on  the  whole,  the  expense  of  raising  an  acre  of  each  will  be 
nearly  equal.  The  cheapness  of  seed  and  ease  of  sowing  are  in  favor  of 
ruta-bagas,  but  on  cloddy  soils  this  advantage  is  more  than  balanced  by 
danger  from  the  turnip  fly.  It  is  understood,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  in 
these  estimates  the  best  culture  is  to  be  given — that  is,  all  the  roots  but 
the  potatoes  are  sown  in  drills,  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  apart — not 
more  ;  that  they  are  hoed  as  soon  as  they  are  up<  or  before  two  inches  high, 
which  not  only  greatly  reduces  the  labor,  but  allows  an  early  and  vigorous 
growth  ;  and  that  clean,  well  tilled,  and  fertile  land  is  selected  for  them,  and 
not  rich  waste  land,  loaded  with  the  seeds  of  millions  of  weeds,  which, 
without  the  cost  of  much  labor,  get  the  ascendency,  arsd  choke  down  the 
young  crop. 

Taking  all  these  circumstances  into  account,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
carrots,  ruta  bao;as.  and  mangel -wurtzels  stand  nearly  on  equal  grounds 
as  to  merit.  But  the  far  greater  avidity  with  vv^hich  horses  will  eat  car- 
rots, the  excellent  butter  v/hich  results  from  their  use  when  fed  to  cows, 
and  the  little  injury  ihey  receive  from  frost,  even  when  the  crop  or  a  part 
of  it  is  left  to  winter  in  the  ground  where  it  grew,  give  this  crop  most  em- 
inently the  preference. 

Now  for  the  cheapness  of  roots  as  compared  with  hay.  A  ton  of  hay, 
according  to  the  experiments  already  mentioned,  is  equal  to  6,500  pounds 
of  carrots,  which,  at  60  pounds  to  the  bushel,  would  be  91  bushels.  One 
acre  of  carrots,  then,  or  500  bushels,  would  be  equal  to  5J  tons  of  hay.  Ac- 
cording to  our  own  experience,  such  a  crop  may  be  easily  raised  and  har- 
vested for  fifteen  dollars,  which  would  place  the  carrots  as  a  cheaper  food 
than  hay,  if  the  hay  were  only  three  dollars  a  ton.  But  the  superiority  of 
the  condition  of  horses  and  cattle,  when  fed  freely  on  carrots,  with  hay,  is 
,an  additional  advantage. 

Straw. — The  following  shows  the  comparative  nutritive  properti^^  of 
Straw,  by  indicating  the  number  of  pounds  needed,  to  be  equal  to  100  lbs. 
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of  hay.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  these  resrsSis  will  vary  greatly  with 
the  ripeness  or  fresliness  of  the  straw,  and  other  circumstances  connected 


with  its  growth  or  condition. 

New  wheat  straw         -  272 

Oat  straw  166 

Barley  straw      -  176 

Pea  straw         -          -  -          -          -          -  169 

Clover  hay        -          -  -        .  -          -          -  94 


But  as  the  quantity  of  straw  is  wholly  dopendant  on  the  quantity  of  grain 
raised,  and  is  in  flict  only  a  secondary  crop,  the  amount  which  each  farmer 
possesses  can  only  be  controlled  by  ecouomy  in  saving  what  he  has,  which 
cattle  will  eat  freely  if  mixed  with  hay  and  chojioedj  or  alone,  unchopped, 
if  well  salted. 

There  is  another  item  of  cheap  and  nutritious  food  in  the  shape  of  corn- 
sialkSj  sown  for  fodder.  The  value  of  common  cornstalks,  raised  for  the 
grain,  depends  greatly  on  the  quality,  and  the  amount  which  cattle  can 
consume  without  refuse,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  stalks,  variety  of 
corn,  (fee.  But  when  the  corn  is  sowed  thickly  for  fodder  alone,  all  is  con- 
sumed, and  a  ton  is  probably  fully  equal  to  a  ton  of  hay.  Five  tons  at 
least  (according  to  repeated  trial  of  the  writer)  may  be  raised  as  follows, 
on  an  acre  of  respectable  fertility — say  rich  enough  for  500  bushels  of  ruta> 
bagas.  Plough  and  harrow  as  usual ;  furrow  one  way  two  and  a  half 
feet  apart,  with  one  horse ;  strew  three  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  along 
these  furrows,  from  a  basket:  cross-harrow  to  cover  the  corn;  pass  the 
cultivator  two  or  three  times  along  the  rows,  but  not  hoe  them  ;  and  mow 
with  scythes,  dry,  and  draw  in.  The  whole  expense,  including  interest  on 
land,  need  not  be  more  than  twelve  dollars  :  placing  the  cornstalks,  which 
are  more  palatable  for  cows  than  any'  hay,  at  less  than  two  and  a  half 
dollars  a  ton.  There  is  no  exaggeration  about  this,  but  it  is  the  result  of  re- 
peated trial. 

An  objection  is  made  to  the  extensive  use  of  roots,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  them  and  feeding  them  out  through  winter.  But  this 
objection  must  disappear  at  once  if  a  good  root  cellar ^  close  at  hatid,  is  con- 
structed. The  farmer  must  have  a  barn  for  his  hay,  and  he  must  have  a 
cellar  for  his  roots ;  the  latter  need  cost  no  more  than  the  former.  The 
©bjection,  therefore,  should  vanish. 

Another  objection  is.  that  animals  do  not  like  roots — will  not  eat  them 
or  it  is  hard  to  teach  them  to  eat.  This  difficulty  may  be  variously  obvi- 
ated Cattle  scarcely  ever  refuse  any  kind  of  roots,  Horses  and  sheep 
reject  them  at  first  :  but  perseverance,  short  allov/ance,  or  chopping  up  fine 
and  mixing  with  meal,  and  then  gradually  returning  to  a-  coarser  chop- 
ping, and  a  diminished  quantity  of  meal,  will  usually  do  the  work.  We 
have  taught  old  horses,  u^hich  totally  refused  ruta  bagas  at  first,  to  gnaw 
-down  whole  ones  with  great  avidity,  and  a  neighbor  regularly  wintered 
his  store  hogs  mainly  upon  tliem  without  cooking. 

The  comparison  of  different  kinds  of  grain  with  hay.  according  to  the 
before-mentioned  experiments,  is  as  follows  : 

Corn  -  -  .  -  -  -  52 

Barley  -  -  -  .  .  ,  -  53 

Oats  -  .  -  -  -  67 

Peas  47 
*  Wheat  46 
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S;Eighteen  bushels  of  com  will  therefore  be  equal  to  one  ton  of  hay.  Tlie 
farmer  can  judge,  from  prices,  whether  a  loss  or  gain  would  result  from  a 
free  or  scant  use  of  this  grain.  He  can  also  apply  the  same  rule  to  other 
kinds  of  gram. 

I  On  reviewing  these  estimates,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  greatest  loss 
which  farmers  usually  sustain  is  from  the  neglect  of  the  free  culture  of* 
root  crops,  and  of  cornstalks  for  fodder.  An  abundance  of  roots  at  hand 
would  enable  the  farmer  to  save  one-half  of  the  hay  usually  fed  to  cattle, 
or  one-quarter  of  the  whole  cost  of  feeding  them.  An  equal  saving  would 
result  from  the  use  of  cornstalk  fodder.  Taking,  then,  these  two  articles 
together,  and  not  forgetting  the  increased  amount  of  butter  and  milk,  and 
the  improved  condition  of  the  animals,  it  is  probable  that  one-half  the  ex- 
pense of  wintering  cattle  would  be  saved  by  an  improved  system;  and  per- 
haps  equal  advantages  would  result  in  the  keeping  of  sheep  and  horses. 
Making  allowance  for  difficulties  in  introducing  such  a  system  in  poor 
soils  or  unfavorable  localities,  and  calling  the  gain  only  one-quarter,  what 
would  be  the  total  gain  in  the  State  of  New  York  alone?  There  are  ia 
the  State,  according  to  census,  about  470,000  horses,  1,900,000  cattle,  and 
^5,000,000  sheep  ;  the  total  expense  of  wintering  them  cannot  be  less  thaa 
twenty  millions  of  dollars,  at  a  low  estimate  :  one-quarter  of  this  would  be 
five  millions^  saved  every  year  in  one  State. 

The  saving  which  we  have  made  ourselves,  and  which  we  have  seea 
successfully  practised  by  others,  satisfies  us  that  these  estimates  are  very 
moderate,  and  that  this  conclusion  arrived  at  is  not  speculation,  but  posi- 
tive and  existing  fact.  The  great  assistance  which  such  a  system  would: 
lend  to  fertile  and  compact  culture,  instead  of  skimming  and  surface  workj 
by  increasing  manure  and  fertility,  should  induce  every  enlightened  agricul- 
turist to  labor  assiduously  for  its  general  extension. 
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SHEEP,  WOOL,  &c. 

From  ihe  Am.  AgricuUurist. 
SHEEP  HUSBANDRY  IN  KENTUCKY. 

I  am  highly  gratified  at  the  various  indications  I  have  observed  in  the 
American  Agriculturist  of  a  disposition  favorable  to  an  extension  of  sheep 
husbandry  in  the  United  States.  This  is  a  subject  in  which  1  have  always 
taken  a  deep  interest,  because  I  beheve  it  will  not  only  greatly  promote  the 
agricultural  interest,  but  tend,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  advance  tlie  wealth 
a.i-d  prosperity  of  the  whole  Union.  The  difficulty  of  finding  an  adequate 
market  for  our  rapidly  increasing  agricultural  products,  renders  it  neces- 
sary that  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  as  many  new  sources  for  Ihe  profit- 
able employment  of  land  and  labo?^  as  possible.  Nothing,  in  our  present 
circumstances,  is  better  calculated  for  this  purpose,  than  sheep  husbandry. 
We  have  kmd  in  great  abundance,  whilst  labor  is  comparatively  scarce. 
Sheep  husbandry  requires  much  land,  and  is  attended  with  the  advantage 
of  requiring  comparatively  few  laborers,  and,  instead  of  exhausting,  tends 
greatly  to  fertilize  the  land  thus  appropriated.  Sheep  husbandry  may  be 
practised  in  almost  every  part  of  our  extensive  country;  but  doubtless 
some  portions  of  it  are  better  adapted  to  the  business,  and  it  can  be  carried 
on  more  economically  than  in  others.  Without  pretending  to  speak  dis- 
paragingly of  other  parts,  allow  me  to  set  forth  the  claims  of  Kentucky  as 
eminently  adapted  to  this  highly  useful  branch  of  agriculture.  To  illus- 
trate its  fitness  for  this  purpose,  suffer  me  to  refer  to  my  own  practice  in  a 
small  way. 

For  some  years  after  I  commenced  raising  sheep  (my  cleared  land  and 
pastures  being  then  very  limiicd)  I  housed  ihera  during  the  winter  months, 
and  fed  them  with  hay,  sheaf  oats,  and  occasionally  with  corn.  But  v^hen 
niy  cleared  land  and  pastures  became  more  extensive,  I  found  that  I  could 
winter  my  sheep  to  better  advantage  by  suffering  them  to  run  on  blue-grass 
pastures,  kept  in  reserve  for  them,  hauling  out,  and  scattering  on  the  turf, 
corn  fodder,  when  the  grass  became  too  short  or  was  covered  with  snow. 
This  mode  of  feeding  required  less  labor,  and  was  less  expensive  than 
housing  them  ;  and  experience  soon  taught  me  that  my  sheep  passed 
through  the  winter  in  better  condition  than  when  housed  and  fed  on  hay 
and  grain. 

I  have  now  about  three  hiindrrr!  acres  of  cleared  land,  nearly  one-halt 
of  which  is  in  meadow,  clover,  and  blue-grass,  (poa  jjratensis^)  and  the  other 
haif  reserved  for  cultivation  in  corn,  wheat,  hemp,  &,c  ;  and  one  hundred 
ard  fifty  acres  in  woodland,  the  greater  part  well  cleared  up  and  sown  in 
blut^ -grass.  I  have  been  taught  by  experience,  recently,  that  sheep  will  do 
lemarkably  well  on  the  rankest  clover;  which  will  enable  me  in  future  to 
keep  more  of  my  blue-grass  pastures  in  reserve  for  winter  feeding..  Dur- 
iiig  the  last  fall  (the  season  being  favorable)  my  clover  fields  furnished  ray 
Hock,  of  somewhat  less  than  four  hundred,  sufficient  pasturage  till  the 
month  of  January:  and  they  have  been  since  kept  on  my  blue  grass  pas- 
tures, without  the  necessity  of  feeding,  except  some  four  or  five  days,  whea 
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the  ground  was  covered  wuh  snow  ;  and  there  is  still  grass  enough  to  carry 
them  through  the  residue  of  the  winter. 

The  low  price  of  hemp,  and  agricultural  products  generally,  has  induced 
me  to  sow  down  much  of  my  cleared  land  in  clover,  which  will  enable  me 
to  keep  double  the  number  of  sheep  I  now  have,  without  interfering  with 
my  farming  operations  ;  and  when  I  get  the  whole  of  my  woodland  cleared 
up,  and  set  in  blue-grass,  1  expect  to  extend  my  flock  to  one  thousand 
sheep.  Thus  you  see  we  are  neither  under  the  necessity  of  incurring  the 
expense  of  erecting  buildings  to  shelter  our  sheep,  nor  of  raising  grain  or 
hay  for  their  food,  nor  even  to  employ  laborers  to  feed  them,  except  during 
Ihe  short  time  it  may  become  necessary  to  haul  out  fodder  for  them  when 
the  ground  is  covered  with  snow.  And  in  a  single  day  enough  may  be 
hauled  out  on  sleds  to  last  them  a  v/eek  or  more. 

It  is  argued  by  some  that  our  rich  lands  are  too  valuable  to  be  approprii- 
ated  advantageously  to  sheep  husbandry.  There  would  be  much  force  m 
this  objection  if  they  were  entirely  appropriated  to  that  purpose ;  but  not 
so  when  sheep  husbandry  is  combined  with  large  hemp  and  corn  crops. 
Hemp  has  hitherto  been  a  profitable  crop,  though  now  it  is  too  low  to 
justify  its  extensive  culture  ;  and  large  corn  crops  are  necessary  with  a 
view  of  raising  horses,  mules,  cattle,  and  hogs.  There  is  no  system  of 
husbandry  so  well  calculated  to  prepare  cur  lands  for  large  products  of 
corn  and  hemp  as  feeding  sheep  on  our  clover  lands.  I  had  supposed,  tHi  I 
made  the  experiment,  that  sheep  would  not  do  well  on  rank  clover.*  To 
satisfy  myself  on  this  point,  I  put  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  wethers  on 
a  clover  field,  when  in  flower,  early  in  May.  The  clover  was  at  the  time 
nearly  as  high  as  the  sheeps"  backs,  (Merinoes.)  1  kept  them  on  this  dur- 
ing the  whole  summer,  and  in  the  fall  they  were  fat  enough  for  the  butcher. 
It  is  true,  they  trod  down  much  of  the  clover ;  but  as  I  had  an  abundance 
of  pasture,  this  was  an  advantage,  as  it  left  a  thick  mat  of  grass  on  the 
ground,  intermingled  with  the  droppings  of  the  sheep,  distributed  with 
much  regularity.  This  thick  covering  prevented  a  loss  of  manure  by 
washing  rains,  and  rapidly  brought  on  a  second  growth  of  clover,  which 
furnished  my  whole  flock  with  an  abundance  of  pasture  till  the  early  part 
of  January.  The  season  was,  however,  unusually  favorable,  and  hence 
the  clover  pastures  lasted  two  or  three  weeks  later  than  usual.  In  future, 
I  intei]d  to  keep  my  sheep  entirely  on  my  clover  fields  from  the  time  they 
are  in  flower,  and  thus  I  shall  be  able  to  keep  in  reserve  a  greater  supply  of 
blu3-grass  for  winter  feeding. 

But  it  is  not  upon  our  high  priced  lich  lands  alone  that  we  can  carry  on 
sheep  husbandry  to  advantage.  Kentucky  has  a  belt  of  hill  and  mountain 
country,  bordering  on  the  Virginia  line  on  the  east,  and  on  the  rich  lands 
of  the  State  on  the  v/est,  averaging  about  seventy-five  miles  in  width,  ex- 
tending from  the  Ohio  liver  and  Big  Sandy,  latitude  38°  30',  to  the  Ten- 
nessee line,  36-  3G'  north.  Tha  Vvhole  of  this  region  is  admirably  adapted 
to  sheep  husbandry:  the  most  northern  part  but  a  few  minutes  north  of 
my  residence,  and  extending  about  two  degrees  farther  south.    The  lands 


*  Feeding  sheep  on  clover,  especially  when  fattening  iherc,  is  quite  a  common  practice  ia 
Euft  pe  and  in  the  northern  States  of  America.  They  do  extremely  v;eU  upon  it;  and.  if 
accusioa.ed  to  it  gradually,  there  is  no  fear  of  hoven,  the  only  ihing  lo  dread  from  rank  clover 
pasiLue,  By  good  feeding,  sheep  may  be  pushed  fui  ward  jn  iheir  growth  and  breeding  one 
year.  They  will,  moreover,  be  larger  and  tiner  in  ihe  carcass,  and  produce  a  greater  weight 
of  MM3oIj  and  that  of  a  superior  quality. 
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are  very  cheap — the  Stale  price  of  those  uot  yet  appropriated  only  five 
cents  per  acre,  and  those  purchased  second-hand,  more  or  less  innproved, 
may  be  had  from  25  to  50  cents  per  acre,  and  still  less  when  unimproved. 
This  country  in  a  state  of  nature  furnishes,  during  the  spring,  summer, 
and  fall  months,  a  fine  range  for  sheep,  and  is  susceptible  of  great  improve- 
ment by  clearing  up  and  sowing  the  cultivated  grasses  for  winter  feeding. 
This  whole  country  is  finely  adapted  to  the  Spanish  mode  of  sheep  hus> 
bandry.  Very  large  flocks  might  be  driven  to  the  mountain  region,  some 
thirty  to  sixty  miles  from  the  rich  lands,  immediately  after  shearing  time, 
grazed  till  late  in  the  fall,  and  then  brought  back  to  be  sustained  during  the 
winter  on  the  luxuriant  blue-grass  pastures  of  the  rich  lands  of  the  interior. 

A  very  intelligent  friend,  residing  in  the  southern  part  of  the  above  dis- 
trict of  country,  speaks  of  it  in  the  following  terms :  '-One  of  the  strongest 
proofs  of  this  region  of  couatry  being  favorable  to  the  growing  of  sheep 
stock  is,  that  we  are  situated  in  the  same  degree  of  north  latitude  with  the 
sheep  raising  parts  of  Spain — Leon,  Estremadura,  Old  Castile,  &;c. — only 
that  our  mountains  are  more  richly  and  abundantly  clad  with  luxuriant 
wild  grasses  and  fern,  pea  vine,  and  shrubbery,  than  the  mountain  regions 
of  Spain,  where  they  raise  such  abundant  stocks  of  sheep.  Wayne  coun- 
ty, with  a  few  adjoining  counties,  afibrds  more  fine  water-power  than  any 
country  of  the  same  extent  that  I  have  ever  known  ;  and  for  health, 
and  fine,  pure  drinking  water,  no  country  excels  it  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
Now  is  the  time  to  commence  the  business  of  sheep  husbandry,  whilst 
land  can  be  got  almost  for  nothing.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  our  sheep, 
which  are  suffered  to  roam  and  graze  in  the  mountains  altogether,  produce 
about  one-fourth  more  wool  at  a  shearing  than  the  sheep  that  are  raised 
and  grazed  altogether  on  our  farms^  and  of  much  better  quality?^  In 
anotlier  part  of  his  letter  he  says  :  "  The  tops  of  the  mountains  of  Spain 
are  sterile,  without  verdure,  producing  no  food  for  sheep,  or  other  animals, 
to  graze  on.  Our  mountains  are  quite  different.  They  are  thickly  clad 
from  bottom  to  top,  and  all  over  the  top,  with  fine,  rich  wild  grasses  and 
shrubbery  of  every  variety,  for  stock  to  graze  on.  In  the  midst  of  our 
mountains  are  to  be  found  a  great  abundance  of  salt-water  and  stone-coal 
of  the  finest  quality,  together  with  a  great  variety  of  mineral  waters  and 
pure  springs." 

Another  fi'iend,  residing  in  Knox  county,  writes  to  me  :  My  sheep  upon 
my  farm,  adjoining  Barboursville,  do  not  thrive,  even  with  pasture  and 
winter  fjod,  like  the  sheep  in  the  extremities- of  the  county,  which  have 
neither  pastures  nor  winter  food,  except  what  they  get  in  the  woods. 
Without  cultivated  grasses  of  any  description,  sheep  will  live  and  do  well 
all  the  winter,  subsisting  on  the  spontaneous  growth  of  the  country." 

Another  friend,  residing  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  above-described 
mountam  region,  writes  that  ='  the  counties  of  Carter  and  Lawrence,  and  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  State,  are  admirably  adapted  to  sheep  husbandry. 
There  are  several  flocks  of  sheep  in  this  neighborhood  that  thrive  and 
increase  wonderfully, rw^?2iif^.i>-  at  large^^i  little  cost  or  trouble  to  the  own- 
ers. Many  flocks  have  no  other  reliance,  during  the  winter,  but  what  they 
get  in  the  woods.  The  great  advantages  of  this  country  for  sheep  hus- 
bandry are,  the  cheapness  of  the  land,  its  adaptation  to  grasses,  grain,  and 
roots — its  heathfulness.  Sheep  delight  in  mountain  or  hilly  land — the  natu- 
ral evergreens  and  shrubbery  upon  vvhich  sheep  can  feed  and  subsist  on 
in  winter;  though  it  is  not  safe  to  rely  altogether  upon  these." 
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I  ceuld  give  many  other  extracf?  frorii  let  [en.  addressed  to  me  by  highly 
intelligent  gentlemen;  residing  m  the  mountain  districts  above  described, 
to  show  its  admirable  adap^a^ioD  to  sheep  hnsbao'dryj  but  I  refrain  from 
doing  so,  for  fear  of  running  this  communicatfoii  to  loo  great  a  length. 

There  is  also  a  strip  of  low-priced  land  bordering  on  the  Ohio  river,  in 
ihe  coimties  of  Bracken,  Pendleton ^  Oampbellj  Kfnton,  and  from  thence  to 
Louisville,  finely  adapted  to  sheep  fmsbandry  ;  but  I  have  not  space  to  go 
into  a  description  of  it. 

A  few  remarks  as  to  the  probable  fofiire  market  for  woo!  will  Goncliide 
my  letter — already,  I  fear,  too  long.  The  returns  of  the  late  census  show 
that  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  in  1840  was  a  fraction  less 
than  2OJOOO5OOO.  Twice  this  num,ber  would  probably  not  furnish  more 
wool  than  would  be  needed  by  a  population  of  17,000.000,  if  we  were  to 
manufacture  all  our  own  blanks ts.  carpets^  and  every  other  description  of 
woolen  fabrics.  The  period  is  not  very  distant  when  this  will  be  done^ 
with  the  exception  of  some  very  fine  goods.  We  shall  then  need  about 
100,000.000  pounds  of  woo!  for  a  population  of  17,000,000,  and  in  that 
proportion  for  home  consumption,  even  supposing  none  should  be  export- 
ed. Now,  as  our  population  increases  (as  past  experience  demonstrates)  at 
a  compound  ratio  of  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  we  shall  have  a  popula- 
tion of  34,000,000  in  the  year  1864  ;  51,000,000  in  1878  ;  and  60,000,000 
in  1888/  We  shall  need  at  these  respective  periods  .two,  three,  and  four 
hundred  millions  of  pounds  of  wool  If  we  estimate  sheep,  upon  an  average, 
to  produce  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  wool  per  head,  we  shall  require,  in 
the  year  1888^  (a  little  more  than  forty  years  hence,)  160,000,000  of  sheep,. 
This  view  of  the  subject,  without  looking  to  a  foreign  market,  holds  out  a 
strong  inducement  to  ensfage  in  sheep  hosbandr]^. 

A,  BEATTY,, 


From  the  Nashville  Agncolfwtist. 
SHEEP  IN  THE  CUMBERLAND  MOUNTAINS. 

After  having  spent  part  of  the  years  '43  and  '44  on  difierent  parts  of  the- 
Cumberland  mountains — -the  part  of  Tennessee  more  particularly  recom- 
mended  by  all  writers  in  your  journal,  and  others,  for  sheep  walks — I  have, 
since  last  fall,  settled  on  a  portion  of  them  near  jasper,  Marion  county,  and 
will,  as  briefly  as  possible,  give  you  the  result  of  my  experieiice,  which 
will,  1  believe,  fully  remove  any  erroneous  impressions  hitherto  made. 

First,  as  to  climate.  The  extreme  salubrity  of  the  mountains  mjakes 
them  the  general  refuge  of  fhe  sick.  Sheep  here  are  remarkably  healthy, 
and  exempt  from  disease.  The  temperature  is  very  even,  varying  during 
summer  seldom  more  than  from  75*"^  to  80^  of  Fahrenheit^  nor  in  winter 
more  than  from  45°  to  30°.  Snow  during  the  two  winters,  little  as  there 
was- of  it,  never  remained  forty-eight  hours  on  the  ground. 

The  forest,  so  far  from,  being  dense,  seldom  contains  more  timber^  after 
cutting  out  the  smaller  growth,  as  dogwood,  fee,  than  is  desirable  for  wood- 
land pasture.  The  rocks,  as  far  as  my  rambles  have  extended,  are  "  few  and 


*  See  a  table  of  population,  by  an  aanral  I  or-ment  of  three  per  cent,  in  Niles',?  Register, 
January  11,  1845,  page  300„ 
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far  'btjtween,"  The  better  ^pots  of  >oiI  (aud  there  are  enough  to  provide 
ev  ry  farm  with  sufficient  remuPierating  arable  land,  under  a  provident  and 
enlightened  system  of  tillage)  are  covered  with  nutritious  we^s,  as  pea- 
vii.e,  (fcc,  <kc  ,  which  are  nearly  al!  greedily  devoured  by  sheep  and  cattle, 
and  on  which  they  far3  well.  The  poorer  soil  is  covered  with  sedge-grass, 
which  my  sheep  have  invariably  eaten  with  avidity. 

When  our  herds  and  blue-grass  lands,  which  we  are  laying  down,  will  be 
fit  for  pasturing,  the  cost  of  wintering  will  be  greatly  reduced,  as  the  for- 
mer yields  good  grazing  in  February — the  latter  during  the  whole  winter. 
Olu  young  cattle  kept  in  good  condition  on  the  winter  range  and  two  ears 
of  corn  per  head  per  day. 

Although  the  wolves  of  onr  n.ionntainF  are  larger  than  those  of  the 
prairies,  and  may  be  more  difficult  to  exterminate  entirely,  yet,  thanks  to 
oui  good  iiunters,  their  ranks  have  been  already  so  thinned  that  they  mostly 
pi  i'wl  about  alone,  or  at  most  in  pairs,  committing  their  depredations  by 
night,  on  the  sheep  and  hogs  that  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves.  In  the 
tw.-  years  that  I  have  been  here,  I  know  of  but  two  instances  of  their  hav- 
ing attacked  young  stray  cattle  by  night.  By  day,  sheep  are  perfectly  safe  ; 
and  Ishordd  presume  that  every  good  sheep-master  would  have  his  flocks, 
for  inspection,  home  at  night,  when  any  common  fence  will  be  an  ample 
safesfuard  for  them. 

C.  F.  KRAMER. 

VVooivERLY  Farm,  Marion  Co.,T£NN,  June  24. 


MR.  FLEISCHMANN^S  ACCOUNT  OF  WOOL  IN  GERMANY. 

Vienna,  Decemher  1,  1845a 
Dear  Sir  :  In  a  former  letter  I  stated  that  I  was  present  at  the  conven 
lieu  of  German  agriculturists  which  was  held  at  Breslau  in  the  be- 
girning  of  September  last.  Being  held  at  the  capital  of  Prussian  Silesia, 
a  country  famous  for  the  production  of  the  finest  Merino  wool,  the  subject 
of  wool  was  rendered  particularly  interesting,  on  account  of  a  large  collec- 
tion of  fleeces  and  speciineiis  of  th  •  best  breed  of  Electoral  rams  and  ewes 
being  exhibited  to  the  inspection  of  the  members. 

The  wool-growers  of  the  neighborhood  of  Breslau,  and  other  places  of 
Prussian  and  Austrian  Silesia,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Hungaria,  Russia,  Meck- 
lenburg, and  Saxony,  sent  several  fleeces  of  their  finest  animals,  for  the 
purpose  ol  showing  tfie  progress  the  above  named  countries  are  making  in 
the  improvement  of  their  flocks.  One  of  the  largest  halls  of  the  Ufiiversity> 
where  the  meetings  were  held,  was  used  for  the  exhibition  of  these  fleeces. 
They  were  spread  out  upon  tables  provided  with  printed  labels,  which 
gave  the  age  and  sex  of  the  animal,  the  weight  of  the  fleece,  the  slock  from 
which  they  sprung,  with  the  name  of  the  proprietor,  and  country  where 
they  were  sent  from,  in  order  to  facilitate,  by  comparison,  the  exiimination 
of  those  interested  in  this  branch  of  husbandry. 

These  fleeces  were  the  best  which  the  above-named  couiitries  could  pro- 
duce ;  and  it  was  a  rich  treat  to  the  connoisseur  of  wool  to  see  the  state  and 
progress  of  that  branch  of  industry  in  so  m.any  countries.  They  all  dif- 
fered iii  degree  of  fineness,  and  more  or  less  in  the  requisite  character  to 
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be  pronounced  perfect.  Oijiy  two  of  them  were  considered  as  bearing  afi 
the  signs  of  a  perfect  Electoral  wool. 

They  vj^re  all  of  a  high  degree  of  fineness,  but  wanting  in  a  -  con- 
stant character,"  as  the  Silesian  wool  growers  call  it,  or  in  weight,  in  the 
length  of  the  wool -hair,  and  in  many  of  those  demands  which  are  made 
on  a  fleece  of    constant  and  thorough  character." 

Those  which  were  pronounced  as  answering  all  the  qualities  of  Electo- 
ral wool  came  from  Prussian  Silesia.  This  province  has  gained  the  repu- 
tation of  producing  net  only  the  finest  wool,  but  to  be  the  only  market 
where  thorough  blood  can  be  obtained}  and  to  which  wool  growers  come 
from  near  and  abroad  to  select  and  buy  stock  to  improve  their  flocks. 
Saxony  has  lost  its  former  fame,  which  arises  from  mismanagement,  and 
from  the  increase  of  population,  in  consequence  of  which  land  becomes 
too  valuable  to  be  used  for  pasture. 

The  high  degree  of  fineness  to  which  wool  has  been  brought  by  the  most 
renowned  wool  growers  of  Silesia,  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  when  wool 
from  the  present  period  is  compared  with  that  of  the  years  when  the  first 
Merinoes  were  introduced  into  Germany  ;  which  proves  to  Spain  that  it  was 
not  the  climate,  nor  the  rich  and  suitable  pastures,  but  perseverance,  and. 
above  all,  intelligence,  which  took  from  them  the  golden  fleece. 

Nature  has  done  something  for  this  province  :  its  lands  are  high  and  dry  ; 
the  pasture  has  been  improved  by  its  high  cultivation  ;  the  climate  is  neither 
too  cold  nor  too  warm,  so  that  a  thick  cover  at  any  period  of  the  year  is 
inconvenient  to  the  animal.  The  population  of  this  portion  of  Germany 
is  known  for  its  superior  degree  of  intelligence  ;  which,  when  added  to  ihe 
common  virtues  of  the  Teutonic  character,  industry  and  perseverance, 
gives  them  the  advantage  over  other  countries. 

Kuchelan,  Hennersdorf,  Gross  Sterlitz,  Chrzelitz,  are  the  names  of  the 
places  where  the  finest  stock  is  raised,  and  to  these  places  rush  the  wool- 
growers  of  other  countries  from  great  distances,  at  the  beginning  of  every 
year,  when  the  surplus  stock  is  sold,  to  obtain  a  few  heads  of  these  famous 
breeds. 

The  prices  for  which  some  of  these  rams  are  sold  seem  enormous,  and 
it  will  astonish  some  of  our  American  farmers  when  they  are  told  that  a  single 
ram  is  sold  at  from  $13600  to  $2,000,  and  then  the  buyer  considers  it  a 
favor  to  have  obtained  such  a  famous  animal.  The  rich  estate  holders  of 
Russia,  Hungary,  &.C.,  &c.,  seem  to' pride  themselves  on  having  it  said  that 
they  obtained  a  certain  famous  ram  for  a  great  sum  of  money.  It  is  here 
as  it  is  everywhere,  sometimes— more  for  the  name  than  for  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  object ;  and  a  ram  from  another  place,  for  one  fourth  of  ibe 
price,  would  answer  the  purpose  just  as  well. 

The  flocks  of  Prince  Lichnov/sky  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  finest, 
and  of  most  thorough  blood  ;  as,  for  forty  years,  he  has  never  relinquished 
for  a  moment  improving  his  flocks.  He  has  in  Prussian  Silesia  about 
8,000  head,  from  which  he  sells  every  year  the  surplus  number  for  the 
sum  of  40,000  rix  dollars  ;  and  it  is  he  who  obtains  such  high  prices  for 
single  heads. 

Experience  has  shown  that  only  thorough  blood  should  be  employed  in 
the  improvement  of  slocks  of  all  description,  and  the  wool-grower  is  very 
desirous  to  obtain  it  from  a  flock  of  established  character,  where  the  wool 
has  all  those  requisites  which  the  manufacturer  requires  of  Electoral  wooL 
Sometimes  inferior  flocks  produce  animals  having  all  the  requisites  desired  ; 
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but  such  an  animal  will  produce  lambs  iufcjioi  to  itself,  and  full  of  the 
faults  of  the  parents.  Such  mistakes,  which  arise  from  want  of  knowledge 
or  misapplied  economy  in  the  purchase  of  stock  to  breed  from^  will  retard 
a  flock  for  years,  and  produces  faults  which  are  deteriorating  to  the  whole 
character  of  the  wool. 

The  selection  of  stock  to  breed  from  requires  a  well-practised  eye,  to 
detect  the  injurious  chpiracter  of  the  wool  upon  the  difterent  parts  of  the 
sheep,  and  at  the  same  time  to  select  an  animal  which  has  the  proper  shape 
and  strength  to  suit  his  flocks,  the  climate,  and  the  local  conditions. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  in  the  United  States  to  raise  fine  wool, 
which  could  bring  prices  equal  to  those  of  the  Silesian  market;  but  it 
never  succeeded  fully.  The  first  importation  of  Merinoes  from  Saxony  was 
at  an  early  period,  when  Saxony  flocks  had  no  constant  character  in  their 
wool — when  a  fine  and  faukless  animal  w^as  scarcely  to  be  got;  and  at 
that  period  the  wool  growers  of  Saxony  had,  neither,  the  experience  to 
give  advice  to  others.  Those  imported  from  Spain  were  of  as  coarse 
a  nature  as  tliose  of  Saxony,  and  the  whole  business  of  crossing  was 
not  conducted  with  sufficient  care.  The  importations  made  of  late 
are  of  a  higher  degreee  of  fineness ;  but,  as  it  is  generally  a  matter  of 
speculation  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  the  well-meaning  wool-growers 
intrust  the  business  of  selecting  and  buying,  the  selections  are  made  from 
flocks  of  less  thorough  blood  and  imperfect  character  of  wool,  and  the 
name  of  being  Saxon  or  Silesian  sheep  must  generally  cover  all  the  faults 
of  the  chosen  stock. 

Those  who  know  the  country,  the  language,  and  are  good  connoisseurs, 
are  made  the  dupes  of  the  cunning  speculator.  How  easily,  then^  is  it  to 
deceive  a  stranger,  from  a  foreign  country,  whose  time  is  limited,  and  who 
has  to  trust  to  that  which  is  told  him. 

Nature  has  destined  that  the  United  States  shall  be  the  granary  of  the 
world,  and  that  its  extensive  tracts  of  mountainous  land  shall  raise  the 
necessary  material  for  clothing  for  its  vast  territories.  The  high  Alleghany 
will  give  to  innumerable  flocks  of  Merinoes  an  excellent  pasture  during 
the  hot  days  of  summer  ;  and,  when  the  snow  covers  the  mountains,  the 
spreading  plains  below  the  snowy  summit  will,  nearly  all  the  year  round, 
yield  sufficient  pasture,  especially  in  the  more  southern  parts  of  the  Union, 
where  scarcely  a  handful  of  fodder  will  be  required  to  be  laid  in  for  winter. 
The  luxuriant  heavy  grass  of  the  prairies  will  answer  for  the  English  long- 
wooled  sheep,  and  for  the  hardy  zackel  of  Hungary,  which  furnishes  also 
the  most  delicious  mutton. 

I  obtained,  from  the  committee  which  was  appointed  for  this  branch,- 
specimens  from  the  different  fleeces;  and  I  flatter  myself  to  be  able  to  lay 
before  you  a  collection  of  specimens  rare  and  curious. 

I  prolonged  my  stay  in  this  part  of  Germany  to  obtain  wool  from  the 
animal  before  it  was  shorn  and  washed,  and  shall  viisit  for  that  purpose, 
yet,  the  most  celebrated  establishments  of  that  kind. 

I  made  drawings  of  those  rams  and  ewes  which  are  considered  as  having 
the  true  character  of  Electoral  breed,  and  hope  to  add  some  more  such 
sheepish  likenesses  from  the  stock  of  the  most  celebrated  flocks. 

1  made  also  a  coliection  of  sketches  of  agricultural  implements  of  the 
diflerent  countries  I  traversed,  which,  I  think,  will  interest  you,  not  only 
tor  their  originality,  but  as  a  proof  how  a  nation  clings  to  the  agricultural 
implements  as  v/ell  as  customs  of  their  fcrefathers,  whereby  we  are  en- 
abled to  trace  the  different  races,  in  the  most  diistant  ramifications^  with 
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certainty ;  and  sometimes,  when  no  trace  has  been  left  of  their  original 
language,  the  plough  lells  us  from  where  they  come.  The  plough  is  also 
the  scale  by^  which  we  can  judge  of  a  nation  in  regard  to  its  intellectuality 
and  general  state  of  social  condition.  We  may  fairly  say,  as  is  the  plough 
so  is  the  intellect,  and  so  is  their  personal  liberty. 

The  United  States  proves  fully  this  position  :  i/ie/  e  it  is  that  we  find 
the  best  improved  plough  :  there  is  it.  also,  where  the  farmer  stands  the 
highest  in  point  of  intellect  and  personal  freedom'  over  all  others  of  the 
globe. 

The  farmer  of  the  United  States  endeavors  also  to  enrich  himself  with 
the  knowledge  of  his  noble  profession.  I  hope  the  day  is  not  far  when  they 
will  take  measures  in  order  to  accomplish  this  important  object  more  fully  ; 
that  they  will  instruct  their  representatives,  in  State  legislatures,  to  estab- 
lish regular  agricultural  schools,  in  v/hich  their  sons,  after  having  passed 
through  the  ordinary  schools,  may  receive  at  that  school  that  information 
which  enables  them  to  husband  their  lands  with  more  advantage,  according 
to  the  rules  deduced  from  experience  ;  whereby  the  country  will  be  en- 
riched, love  to  the  land  of  their  fathers  increased,  and  the  main  pillar  of  the 
republic  strengthened. 

In  my  next  I  shall  say  a  fev/  words  on  agricultural  schools.    1  visited, 
among  others,  that  of  Moegelin.  near  Berlin.  (Prussia's  first  establishment 
of  that  description.)  which  was  intrusted  to  the  wise  direction  of  Thaer^ 
a  name  so  well  knouai  to  the  agriculturist  of  all  countries 
Your  most  obedient  servant. 

CH.  L.  FLEISCHMANN.. 

Hon.  Edmund  Burke, 

Commissioner  of  Patents. 


Ffoai  Willmer  &  Smith's  Eviropeaii  times  of  January  4,  1846, 
LiVERPOOL  ANNUAL  WOOL  REPORT.. 

The  favorable  views  we  expressed  in  our  last  annual  circular  of  the 
prospects  of  the  wool  trade  were  fully  realized  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1845.  An  extent  of  consumption,  probably  without  precedent  in  the 
same  period  of  time,  was  accompanied  by  an  unusual  steadiness  of  price, 
and  freedom  from  any  appearance  of  speculation  or  over-trading  ;  and  yet 
there  has  seldom  been  a  period,  with  the  elements  of  the  trade  so  sound  and 
promising,  that" has  resulted  in  so  little  profit  to  those  engaged,  whether  im- 
porter, stapler,  or  manufacturer.  This  we  principally  attribute  to  the  rela- 
tively high  price  of  the  raw  material. 

The  early  months  of  the  year  were  marked  by  unusual  activity.  The 
protracted  winter  gave  an  extension  to  the  home  trade,  whilst  the  conti- 
nental demand,  particularly  from  Germany,  was  good.  Some  inconvenience 
was  experienced  by  the  export  houses  from  the  navigation  continuing 
closed  to  so  late  a  period.  In  many  cases  goods  ordered  arrived  too  late 
for  the  Leipsic  Easter  fair,  which  may,  to  some  extent,  interfere  with 
future  orders.  In  June  and  July  it  was  felt  that  the  continued  prosperity 
of  the  wool  trade  would  much  depend  on  the  result  of  the  approaching 
harvest.  The  general  feeling  being  favorable,  imparted  confidence  to  tran- 
sactions, and  !e"d  to  an  improvement  in  the  value  of  most  descriptions  of 
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wool.  These  aniicipations  having,  uiifcrtunati  ly,  not  been  realized,  the 
wheat  crop  being  reported  as  deficient  in  quantity  and  inferior  in  quality, 
with  the  admitted  failure  of  the  potato  crop  to  a  serious  extent,  have,  for 
the  last  few  months,  subjected  the  trade  to  feverisfi  excitement,  and  much 
hmited  the  amount  of  business  ;  other  causes  have  contributed  to  this  result. 
The  large  absorption  of  trading  capital  in  railway  and  other  schemes ;  the 
consequent  increased  value  of  money  and  restricted  banking  accommoda- 
tion;  and.  more  than  all,  the  narrowed  consuming  power,  arising  from  the 
large  advance  in  the  cost  of  subsistence  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  population, 
have  operated  injuriously  on  the  trade  during  that  period.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  obstructions,  we  report  a  less  depreciation  in  value  than  might 
have  been  expected.  Stocks  of  goods  are  generally  light,  and  of  the  raw 
material  by  no  means  excessive.  We  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  intense 
anxiety  with  which  every  section  of  (he  trade  is  awaiting  the  expected 
legislative  action  on  the  corn  laws.  Should  it  terminate  in  the  total  aban- 
donment of  all  import  duties  on  corn  and  provisions,  the  change  will  be  of 
incalculable  advantage  to  the  wool  trade  at  large  ;  and  we  believe  that  no 
branch  of  it  will  reap  more  substantial  benefit  than  the  home  wool-growers. 

The  growing  importance  of  this  place  as  a  wool  market  is  becoming 
more  apparent  every  year,  as  shov/n  by  the  rapidly  increasing  imports ; 
and,  from  its  contiguity  to  ti)e  manufacturing  districts  of  Yorkshire,  Wales, 
and  Scotland,  it  will,  no  doubt,  before  long,  command  a  much  larger  share 
of  the  trade.  Onr  receipts  from  Australia  have  hitherto  been  comparatively 
insignificant,  London  continuing  to  take  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of 
colonial  wool.  We  are  surprised  at  this,  when  the  many  advantages  of 
this  port  are  considered.  Its  vicinity  to  numerous  consuming  districts  is 
certain  to  insure  a  large  attendance  of  the  smaller  manufacturers,  who  form 
the  chief  support  of  the  public  sales.  In  London,  the  excessive  quantities 
brought  forward  at  one  series  (sometimes  exceeding  30,000  bales)  unduly 
limits  the  time  for  examination  ;  operates,  even  under  favorable  circum- 
.slances,  against  prices,  and,  in  dull  times,  is  disastrous  in  tendency.  We 
are  convinced  that,  if  a  more  equal  distribution  of  imports  were  established, 
the  return  to  merchants  would  be  more  satisfactory. 

Australian. — The  total  receipts  from  these  colonies  show  a  steady  in- 
crease, which  will  be  much  extended  by  the  enhanced  value  of  sheep, 
having  put  a  stop  to  the  boiling  down  for  tallow.  The  condition  of  the 
last  clip  has  been  generally  satisfactory.  By  shearing  earlier,  the  burr  'vas 
partially  avoided,  and  the  season  seems  to  h  we  been  favorable  for  washing. 
Previously  to  the  first  arrivals,  which  were  much  earlier  than  usual,  the 
stocks  at  home  were  nearly  exhausted.  The  accounts  from  the  German 
fairs  stated  an  unusual  demand  for  low  and  middling  qualities  for  their  own 
consumption,  white  the  French  were  known  to  be  operating  largely  in 
Spain.  These  circumstances  caused  the  first  public  sales  to  go  off  with 
great  spirit.  In  October  trade  began  to  slacken,  though  the  result  of  the 
public  sales  in  London  during  that  month  was  quite  as  favorable  as  could 
be  expected.  The  large  arrivals  up  to  this  date  (which  were,  in  fact,  larger 
than  apparent,  owing  to  the  increased  size  of  the  bags)  induced  the  wealthy 
dealer  and  consumer  to  stock  freely,  p.nder  the  impression,  which  we  tliink 
well  founded,  that  the  entire  import  will  be  required  before  next  season. 
We  are  glad  to  notice  throaghout  the  year  an  improved  demand  for  the 
better.qualitie?,  which  will  be  ence-iraging  to  the  growers  who  attend  to 
their  flocks.    Combing  wools  have  been  little  in  request,  owing  to  the 
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depression  of  die  worsted  trade.  This  broocf]  is  beginning  to  rally,  and 
promises  a  better  demand  in  the  spring. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. — The  shipments  from  this  quarter  show  great  im 
provementj  amply  testified  by  the  high  rates  the  best  flocks  have  com- 
manded during  the  season.  This  residt  of  judicious  management  in  selec- 
tion and  careful  packing  wiil,  we  feel  assured,  be  sufficient  encouragement 
to  perseverance.  It  is  only  by  such  means  that  former  prejudices  can  be 
overcome.  The  best  parcels  now  take  equal  rank  with  those  from  Australia^ 
and  are  purchased  by  the  trade  with  full  confidence,  whilst  the  more  mixed 
and  inferior  kinds  are  an  article  of  doubtful  sale.  The  system  of  packing 
unwashed  and  yolky  fleeces  with  the  washed  is  most  prejudicial,  and  cannot 
be  too  strongly  pointed  out. 

Spanish.— Om  market  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  advanced  rates  paid 
for  this  description  on  the  other  side,  occasioned  by  French  competition. 
It  has,  therefore,  been  difficult  to  effect  sales  at  remunerating  prices  to  the 
importer.  The  demand  of  late  has  been  chiefly  confined  to  middle  qual- 
ities. 

Portugal — Best  R.'s  have  been  readily  saleable.  Most  other  kinds  have 
been  little  sought  after. 

Oporto  Mountain. — The  demand  has  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  best 
combing  parcels;  other  kinds  have  been  comparatively  neglected. 

United  States'.— -The  import  from  this  quarter  affords  a  striking  proof  of 
the  beneficial  effect  of  the  remission  of  the  wool  duty.  It  has  excited  great 
interest  and  surprise  in  the  trade,  and  may  be  considered  the  greatest  novelty 
of  the  year.  The  quantity  received  to  this  period,  as  an  experiment, 
exceeds  3.800  bales,  com.prising  a  great  variety  of  qnahties.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  unfavoi:able  turn  of  trade  has  been  against  the  operation. 
In  washing  and  preparing  the  wools  sufficient  pains  have  not  been  taken ; 
and  there  is  a  want  of  discrimination  in  the  selection  of  qualities.  So  far 
as  used  they  have  been  highly  approved:  and  we  have  full  confidence  that, 
if  got  up  with  care,  they  would  be  highly  esteemed  in  this  country.  The 
American  prairies  aflbrd  peculiar  advantages  for  the  growth  of  wool;  and 
we  believe  tins  branch  of  the  trade  will  become  one  of  great  and  increasing 
importance. 

Peruvian  and  alpaca.— Till  within  the  last  few  months,  the  supply  of 
sheep's  wool  was  limited.  It  is  nov/  increased,  but  the  demand  is  restricted 
at  rather  declining  prices  of  late.  The  imports  of  alpaca  have  been  rather 
large.  There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  quantity,  but  a  careful 
investigation  leads  us  to  estimate  it  at  about  18,000  ballots  at  80  lbs.  each. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  during  1844,  great  difficulties  attended  the 
shipment;  and  the  apparent  excess  of  1845  represents  a  portion  of  the 
previous  year's  clip.  For  the  first  six  months  there  wa?  great  activity,  and 
consumers  bought  freely  for  arrival.  The  demand  has  since  been  heavy, 
at  almost  nominal  prices.  The  high  rates  abroad  render  it  probable  that 
co5isiderable  loss  will  attend  the  import. 

Buenos  Ayres,  (^c. — Good  clean  parcels  have  been  in  fair  request.  All 
other  kinds  have  been  rather  heavy  of  sale,  and  at  declining  prices,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  expense  and  difficulty  in  getting  them  cleaned.  The  un- 
settled state  of  the  trade  on  the  other  side  will  no  doubt  interfere  with  ship- 
ment, and  may  cause  an  improved  demand. 

East  India,-~Vndej  this  heacl  we  notice  a  considerable  increase,  and  it 
is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  the  demand  has  fully  kept  pace  v/ith  it,  More 
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attention  has  been  paid  to  the  assortment,  which  it  is  desirable  should  be 
persevered  in.  The  increasing  demand  for  low  wools  will  enable  the  trade 
iQ  take  any  quantity  that  can  be  furnished. 

Russia. — Here  the  increase  appears  considerable;  but  the  imports  have 
arrived  much  earlier  than  usual.  The  trade  generally  has  been  heavy, 
except  for  good  combing  parcels,  which  have  throughout  commanded  full 
prices.    The  greater  portion  has  been  of  an  inferior  description. 

Medilerranean. — The  items  under  this  head,  including  Italian,  Greek, 
Scuyrna,  and  the  varieties  of  Turkey  wools,  have  been  dull  of  sale  at  prices 
unremunerating  to  the  importer.  Some  quantity  of  Egyptian  wool  has 
been  received,  a  description  which  has  not  before  found  its  way  to  this 
country.  It  is  clean  and  well  washed,  and  a  portion  is  well  adapted  for 
combing,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  short  mixed  with  it.  Greater  care  is 
r.  quired  in  the  assortment.  The  decline  in  English  skin  wools  has  affect- 
ed its  value.  We  doubt  if  it  will  answer  except  when  English  combing 
•v.  ools  rule  high. 

English.,  Scotch  J  mid  Irish. — Notwithstanding  the  depression  in  the 
v  orsted  trade,  the  consumption  has  reached  a  full  avera^^^o.  Prices  have 
varied  little  throughout  the  year,  the  general  range  not  varying  to  any 
material  extent  from  this  period  last  year.  Stocks  with  staplers  and  manu- 
facturers are  light,  and  not  extensive  with  the  farmers,  who  show  niore  dis- 
position to  hold  than  give  way  at  present. 

In  exports,  the  principal  feature  is  the  increased  amount  of  woolens  sent 
to  the  east,  which,  we  understand,  form  one  of  the  most  lucrative  branches 
<n  the  trade  with  China;  the  rising  importance  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate.  The  exports  of  woolens  to  the  United  States,  which  have,  for 
some  years  past,  been  diminishing,  continue  to  recede :  but  the  tone  of  the 
President's  message  on  commercial  affiiirs  leads  to  the  expectation  that  this 
important  market  mav  again  revive. 

HUGHES  <fc  RONALD. 

Liverpool,  January  1,  1846. 


From  ihe  Liverpool  Timey,  January  4, 

The  following  are  the  current  prices  of  American  wool  this  day : 

Merino  fine,  clean  fleeces  -          -          -          -          -    1    8  «  1  10 

Second    do          -          -          -          -          -          -    1    6     1  8 

Fine,  partially  washf^-d       -          -          -          -          -    1    4      1  7 

Second  quality    do          -          -          -          -          -    1    2      1  4 

Ohio  fleeces           -           -          -           -          -           -    1    1      1  4 

Pulled  wool,  fine    -          -          -          -          -          -    1    4     1  6 

Do        second  quality           -           -          -          -    1    1      I  4 

Do       coarse          '-          -          -          -          -    0  10     1  1. 

Liverpool.  December  31,  1845. 
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APPENDIX  No.  27. 


HOGS-THEIR  PRODUCTS,  &c. 

From  the  Cinciimati  CliroHieie, 
PRODUCTION  AND  TRADE  OF  HOGS  IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 

The  immense  production  of  hogs  in  the  United  States,  and  the  hea^y 
trade  in  them  at  Cincinnati,  demand  something  more  than  a  mere  superfi- 
cial view  of  the  transactions,  at  one  point,  in  order  to  understand  the  mag- 
nitude and  relations  of  the  trade.  We  can  furnish  the  commercial  reader 
with  some  statistical  foots,  which  will  serve  as  landmarks  in  taking  a  bi  ad 
view  of  the  subject. 

In  the  year  1839  there  were  in  the  United  States,  in  all,  26,301,293  hogs. 
Of  this  number  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  were  in  eight  States,  viz  : 

Tennessee  had  ......  2,926,6ur 

Kentucky  2,310.533 

Ohio   -  "  -          -          -          -          -          -         .  2,099,746 

Indiana  -          -          -          -          -          -          -  1,623,008 

Illinois  -          -          .          -         -          -         -  1^494,254 

Missouri  .......  1,271,161 

Mississippi      .......  1,001,201 

Alabama  .......  1^423,873 


Total  14,151,983 


The  States  of  Virginia,  New  York,  and  North  Carolina,  each,  have  vnore 
hugs  than  Illinois  and  Missouri ;  but  we  have  taken  the  States  of  the  vest 
and  the  southwest  together  to  show  the  result. 

Now  we  want  to  draw  two  or  three  inferences  from  the  oumber  of  hogs 
in  the  several  States,  before  we  compare  the  production  with  that  of  Fai  - 
rope. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  hogs  are  fatted  and  nearly  supported  on  rnaize  and 
Indian  corn.  They  exist,  therefore,  in  the  several  States,  just  in  proporfioii 
to  the  production  of  Indian  corn.  Now,  Tennessee  has  the  most,  and  ihe 
three  States  of  Tennessee,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky  far  more  than  any  other 
three  States,  of  both  Indian  corn  and  hogs.  The  twenty  six  millions  of 
hogs  in  the  United  States  can  scarcely  consume  less  than  two  hundred 
millions  of  bushels  of  corn  !  They  are,  therefore,  the  greatest  market  for 
that  article. 

2.  If  we  suppose  these  hogs  to  average  180  pounds  each,  and  to  be  worth 
^as  they  are)  $3  50  per  cwt.,  then  this  animal  alone  is,  in  the  United  States, 

worth   ONE  HUNDRED   AND   SIXTY-SIX  MILLIONS    OF   DOLLARS,  Or  three 

times  the  entire  cotton  crop  for  the  year  1845.  The  value  of  swine  in  !ha 
State  of  Ohio  alone  exceeds  twelve  millions  of  dollars. 

3.  It  is  important  to  discover  how  large  a  proportion  of  swine  is  anna- 
ally  killed.  There  are  two  sorts  of  consumption  for  swiue  :  one  may  be 
called  the  commercial,  and  the  other  the  domestic  consmiiptioo.    One  is 
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for  family  use,  and  the  other  for  commerce.  Almost  every  farmer's  family 
kill  one  or  more  hogs.  This  is  a  constant  drain  on  the  increase.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  increase  of  swine  is  so  ^reat  that  it  will  exceed,  in  one 
year,  the  original  stock,  unless  (Recked.  The  main  inquiry  is,  how  large 
a  proportion  of  hogs  are  fatted  in  order  to  supply  the  provisions  of  com- 
merce? In  the  year  1845  there  will  have  been  killed  at  the  various  pork 
packing  establishments  of  Ohio  about  500,000  hogs.  About  150,000  of  these 
may  be  set  down  as  from  other  States.  It  is  fair,  therefore,  to  assume  that 
commerce  consumes  about  350,000  hogs  in  Ohio  per  annum.  The  pres- 
ent stock  cannot  be  much,  if  any,  under  2,500,000.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  commerce  consumes  near  about  one- sixth  part  of  the  stock  on  hand. 
We  believe  that,  in  the  United  States  generally,  this  is  much  too  high  an 
estimate ;  yet  the  figures,  in  the  western  States,  will  show  this  result  very 
nearly. 

4.  But  suppose;  the  total  is  really  as  great  as  the  facts  imply  ;  then  it 
follows  (a  fact  of  great  nioment  to  the  packer)  that  no  safe  conclusion  what- 
ever can  be  drawn  from  the  number  of  hogs  killed  in  one  year^  of  the  real 
number  of  the  stock  that  will  be  brought  to  market  next  year.  This  is  ob- 
vious, if  the  reader  will  reflect  that  a  given  stock  of  hogs  will  nearly  double 
themselves  in  one  .year,  and  that  yet  the  number  of  hogs  of  commerce  is 
only  one-sixth  part  of  the  original  number !  This  is  the  great  source  of  the 
constant  errors  made  in  calculating  the  number  of  hogs  to  be  brought  to 
market,  and  the  effects  on  the  market.  The  truth  is,  the  domestic  or  family 
consumption  is  the  great  fact,  and  that  we  cannot  arrive  at  exactly. 

We  shall  proceed  to  show  the  number  of  hoofs  raised  proportionably  in 
Europe  and  America.  We  have  before  us  McGregor's  Statistics,  which 
contains  a  table  of  the  agriculture  and  live  stock  of  Europe  for  1828. 
Since  then  the  population  of  Europe  has  increased  more  than  ten  per  cent.; 
and  if  we  add  ten  per  cent,  to  the  live  stock,  we  shall  have  the  full  amount, 
for  this  species  of  stock  does  not  increase  in  densely  populated  countries 
equally  with  that  of  other  productions. 


Swine  of  Europe. 

Russia     -          -          .  - 

-  16,380,000 

Austria  - 

.  6,050,000 

Great  Britain 

-  5,775,000 

France  - 

.  4,950,000 

Italian  States 

-  2,750,000 

Bavaria  -                    -  . 

-  1,650,000 

Netherlands 

.  1,540,000 

Prussia    -          -          -  . 

-  1,645,160 

Sweden  -         -          .  . 

-  1,320,000 

Spain      -          .          -  . 

-  1,100,000 

Portugal  - 

770,000 

All  other  States  - 

-  2,348,000 

Total  - 

-  46,278,160 

To  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  abundance  of  swine,  and  the  facility 
for  raising  them,  in  the  United  States,  this  table  must  seem  extraordinary. 
It  shows  that  Russia,  Austria,  and  Great  Britain,  having  a  population  of 
one  hundred  and  twmty  millions  of  people,  have  only  as  many  swine  as 
the  United  States,  with  twenty  millions! 
65 
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Eight  western  States,  with  a  population  of  six  millions,  have  as  many 
swine  as  great  Britain,  France,  Prussia,  and  Bavaria,  with  seventy  five  mil- 
lions !  The  European  Slates  have  not  enough  Indian  corn  to  feed  them 
upon.  ^ 

The  proportion  of  swine  between  the  United  States  and  sonae  of  the  Eu- 
ropean States  is  thus  : 

United  Stales  to  Prussia  -  -  -  -  -  -    6  to  I 

"     to  Austria  -  -  -  -  -  -    9  to  I 

"        "     to  Great  Britaio     -  -  -  -  -    7  to  1 

"         "     to  France  -  -  -  -  -  -  10  to  1 

"        "     io  Spain     -  -  -  -  -  -  16  to  1 

Russia  being  a  thinly  populated  country,  and  having  the  most  mast,  has 
the  most  swine  ;  but,  for  the  converse  reason,  the  southern  States  of  Europe 
have  the  least.  The  United  States  have  six  times  as^*  many,  in  proportion, 
as  Russia. 

The  same  disproportion  extends,  but  in  less  proportion,  together  animals. 
If  the  people  of  Europe  were  a  meat-eating  people,  they  could  not  find  a 
supply  in  their  country.  These  animals  would  be  killed  off  in  half  a 
dozen  years.  But  they  are  not  a  meat -eating  people.  They  live  upon 
every  species  of  vegetable,  much  as  the  animals  do. 

In  Ireland  they  depend  upon  potatoes:  in  Scotland,  in  no  small  de- 
gree, upon  oatmeal.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  thousands  of  people  in  Spain 
and  France  live,  in  a  great  degree,  on  chestnuts — a  food  which  is  scarcely 
fit  for  pigs  to  eat.  In  some  countries  they  eat  rye  ;  and  in  Russia  they  mix 
all  the  bmn  of  grain,  making  a  very  coarse,  rough  bread. 

The  pork  of  the  western  country  is  chiefly  in  demand  at  the  Atlantic  sea- 
ports, for  our  commercial  marine,  now  rapidly  approaching  the  largest  in 
the  world.  The  adv^enturous  whaleman,  the  hardy  fisher  for  cod  and 
mackerel,  the  thousand  coasters,  who  sail  in  every  bay  and  inlet  from  the 
Penobscot  to  the  Rio  Grande,  all,  more  or  less,  eat  pork.  It  serves  both  as 
butter  and  meat,  with  the  fish  and  potatoes  which  they  have  constantly  on 
hand. 

The  demand  for  American  pork  is,  on  the  whole,  likely  to  increase  ;  be- 
cause the  class  of  people  who  eat  it  are  increasing,  and  there  is  no  other 
country  to  supply  the  demand. 


From  the  Cincinnati  Chronicle. 

BONES,  WHIP   HANDLES,  iVORY  BLACK,  HOOFS,  PRUSSIAN  BLUE,  OF- 
FAL, &c. 

This  is  a  motley  heading,  but  is  exactly  adapted  to  what  we  have 

to  say.    A  few  days  since  we  took  a  ramble  up  Deer  creek. 

********* 

The  creek  shore,  above  Ninth  street,  is  measurably  lined,  and  in  one  in- 
stance, we  believe,  covered  by  slaughter-houses — some  devoted  to  dis- 
posing of  hogs,  and  others  of  cattle — tanneries,  bone-mill,  grease-trying 
establishments,  and  similar  odoriferous  vocations  ;  and  in  the  winter  sea- 
son the  stream  should  be  known  as  bloody  run,  for  such  it  literally  isj  its 
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color  being  nearly  scarlet.  A  brewery  adds  its  mite,  as  well  as  a  steam 
lard  and  tallow  manufactory;  to  the  general  aggregate  of  which  the  creek 
is  the  depository. 

But,  however  undesirable  is^e  brink  of  this  murmuring  stream,  the  vale 
through  which  it  runs  is  nevfflheless  a  fountain  of  wealth.  Among  the 
establishments  there  is  one  which  is  a  common  receiver  of  nearly  all  the 
offal  of  the  city  slaughter-houses.  From  it  is  turned  out  an  immense 
amount  of  grease  and  inferior  lard.  A  large  portion  of  the  daily  market 
beef  legs  and  shanks  is  purchased  by  the  proprietor ;  and,  after  the  mar- 
row and  grease  are  extracted,  the  bones  are  sold  for  the  various  purposes 
of  button-making,  whip  handle  finishing,  the  manufacture  of  China-ware 
or  porcelain,  and  also  ivory-black.  Of  the  latter,  large  quantities  are  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  shoe  blacking ;  and  a  mill  in  this  noted  vale  is  ex- 
pressly appropriated  to  the  grinding  of  bone,  pith  of  horns,  (fee,  for  the 
manufacture  of  black. 

Of  the  small  bone  used  for  black  and  porcelain,  this  house  ships  to  for- 
eign ports,  mostly  Europe,  about  400,000  pounds  per  year  ;  and  of  the 
large  bone,  which  are  principally  used  for  the  ferules  and  butts  of  whip 
stocks,  and  the  manufacture  of  buttons,  about  130,000  pieces.  These  quan- 
tities are  exclusive  of  the  amount  consumed  here,  which  is  very  con- 
siderable, particularly  of  the  former  kind,  A  few  years  ago,  nothing  of  the 
kind  was  done  here,  and,  as  far  as  bone  was  concerned,  was  entirely  a 
waste.  The  prices  here  are,  for  the  small,  $16  per  ton,  (a  large  contract 
closes  with  1844,  for  export  to  Europe,  at  that  rate,  packages  included,)  and 
for  the  latter,  $10  per  1,000  pieces.    The  price  last  year  was  $8. 

Soap-grease  is  the  great  staple  of  this  Vesuvius,  very  large  quantities  of 
which  are  shipped  to  the  eastern  cities.  Forty  thousand  dollars'  worth  was 
mentioned  to  us  as  the  value  of  what  is  at  this  time  on  sale  in  New  York 
alone.  The  prices  here  now  are,  four  cents  for  No.  1,  and  three  and  a  half 
for  No.  2. 

One  of  the  other  articles  made  to  a  great  extent  is  neat's-foot  oil,  from 
llie  nether  legs  and  hoofs.  This  sells,  by  wholesale,  at  62  to  75  cents  per 
gallon. 

Another  is  sausage  skins,  with  which  not  only  our  own  market  is  sup- 
plied, but  shipments  are  contantly  making  to  the  south  and  east.  They 
Sell  here  at  $10  per  keg — size,  the  common  lard  keg. 

Hog's  bristles  are  another  thing  prepared  by  this  and  other  houses,  or 
house  in  the  city ;  and  of  this  article  large  shipments  are  also  made,  both  of 
the  combed  and  tied,  used  by  saddlers,  shoemakers,  (fcc,  and  of  the  curled. 
The  former  kind  sells  at  30  to  35  cents  per  pound.  The  curled  are  used  for 
the  same  purposes  to  which  curled  hair  is  applied — mattresses,  cushioned 
chairs,  sofas,  &€. 

One  other  thing  we  learned  in  this  our  evening  ramble,  was,  that  we 
have  with  us  a  manufactory  of  Prussian  blue.  The  stock  from  which  it 
is  made  is  catties'  hoofs  and  plucks,  and  the  blood  of  hogs  and  cattle.  The 
hoofs  command  $16  per  ton.  The  manufacturer  is  a  German.  It  is  but 
a  year  or  eighteen  months  since  he  commenced  operations,  and  cannot  be 
said  to  be  fairly  under  way,  but  has  sufficiently  tested  the  experiment 
clearly  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  successfully  competing  with 
the  foreign  article,  both  as  to  quality  and  price,  and  he  expects  in  a  few  years 
to  be  able  to  consume  a  very  large  portion  of  the  blood  to  be  obtained  here. 
We  were  also  told  of  an  instance  of  a  foreign  demand  for  blood.  The  facts 
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we  have  stated  are  a  few  instances  of  the  economy  with  which  science  is> 
capable  of  making  us  acquainted,  and  of  the  value  of  the  skill  by  which 
it  can  be  elTected.    Shall  we  cultivate  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  encourage 
skill  and  enterprise  in  our  country? 


From  ihe  Popular  Record  of  Modern  Science. 
THE  VALUE  OF  A  DEAD  HORSE  IN  PARIS. 

The  use  to  which  dead  horses  are  put  may  be  gathered  from  a  brief  ac- 
count  of  the  establishment  at  Montfaucon,  near  Paris,  consisting  of  what 
we  should  call  knackers'  yards.  After  the  horses  are  deposited  there,  the 
hair  of  the  mane  and  tail  is  cut  off,  which  amounts  to  about  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  ;  the  skin  is  then  taken  away,  which  is  disposed  of  to  the  tannerSj 
and  used  for  various  purposes.  The  shoes  are  sold  as  old  iron  ;  the  feet  are 
cut  off,  dried,  and  beaten,  in  order  to  make  the  hoofs  come  away,  or  are  left  to 
putrefy  till  they  separate  oi  themselves,  when  they  are  sold  to  turners, . 
comb  makers,  manufacturers  of  ammonia  and  Prussian  blue.  Every  morsel 
of  fat  is  picked  out,  collected  and  melted,  and  is  used  for  burning  by  makers 
of  enamel  and  glass  toys,  greasing  shoe-leather  and  harness,  and  manufac- 
turing soap  and  gas.  The  workmen  choose  the  best  pieces  of  the  flesh  to 
eat,  preferring  those  about  the  head,  and  sell  the  rest  for  dogs,  cats,  hogs, 
and  poultry.  It  is  also  much  used  for  manure  and  making  Prussian  blue. 
The  bones  are  disposed  of  to  cutlers,  fan  makers,  &c.,  and  are  often  made 
into  ivory-black ;  and  also  occasionally  serve  as  fuel  for  melting  the  fat,  and 
for  manure.  The  sinews  and  tendons  are  sold  to  the  glue  makers;  the 
small  intestines  are  made  into  coarse  strings  for  lathes,  &c.}  or  serve  as 
manure.  Even  the  maggots,  which  breed  in  great  quantities  in  these 
yards,  turn  to  account,  for  mamy  are  sold  to  the  fisherman  ;  and  the  restj,, 
when  developed  into  flies,  attract  such  numbers  of  swallows,  that  the  Pari- 
sians make  a  shooting  ground  of  the  neighborhood. 


PORK  PACKING  AT  CINCINNATI. 

The  books  of  the  several  slaughtering-houses  in  Cincinnati  show  the- 
following  number  of  hogs  packed  during  the  past  season  at  that  place.  The 
statement  is  no  doubt  correct : 


Cincinnati— J.  W.  Coleman  &  Co.,  4  houses  -  -  -  130,951^ 

John  Jaquess,             2     «  -  -  -  48,403 

Pugh  <fc  Co.               1  house  -  -  -  38,384 

J.  C.  Hughes  &  Co.    1  -  -  -  34,502 


Total        .......  252,246 

Covington — Ashbrook  &  Hughes,  1  house       -         -  -  12,736 

Estimate  for  wagon,  railroad,  and  river  receipts  -  -  22.500 


Making  the  total  number  packed  at  this  point    -         -  -  287,482. 
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The  following  account  of  the  number  of  hogs  packed  at  this  city  each 
^ason  for  the  last  fourteen  years,  and  also  the  price  per  hundred  pounds 
at  which  the  market  opened  each  year,  may  be  useful  as  a  future  reference  : 


Year. 

Number. 

Price. 

loo4  66  -             -  • 

OK  nnn 

-             -             -  oOjUUU 

Lo66  o4:  -             .  - 

-                       -                      -  l/i6y\}\JU 

i004   60  -               -  - 

-              -              -  JD4,UUU 

1 QQ  nnn 

JooO  60  -              -  - 

dhi  nn  o  ffl>A 
qp  1  uu  a  {jj)0  /5{> 

1 OQA— 
lOoD  o/  - 

1  Ci'i  nnn 

a  nn  o   T  nn 
0  uu  a   /  uu 

loo/    6o  -             -  - 

1 nnn 

Q  en  Q   4  nn 
6  ou  a  4  uu 

iooo  ay  - 

1  on  i\r\r\ 
-  iyy,uuu 

o  ou  a  D  uu 

lOO^T   ftU  -                 -  - 

^   nn   n     ^  fyfi 

O  uu  a,    t>  DU 

1840-41  - 

-  160,000 

3  50  a  3  75 

1841-42  . 

-  220,000 

2  GO  a  2  50 

1842-43  - 

-  250,000 

1  62  a  2  00 

1843-44  - 

-  240,000 

2  25  a  2  65 

1844-45  - 

-  213,000 

2  50  a  2  70 

1845-46  - 

-  287.000 

4  00 

[  807  ] 
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APPENDIX  No.  28. 


POULTRY— FEEDING  CHICKENS— PROFITS  OP  POULTRY. 

From  the  London  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 
POULTRY. 

The  economy  of  poultry  maybe  classed  under  three  heads  :  first,  in  their 
natural  state,  which  is  the  department  of  the  naturalist;  second,  in  their 
domestic  state  in  the  country,  with  a  full  range  of  the  farm-yard  and  fields, 
]n  which  the  poultry-keeper  is  concerned,  for  his  profit ;  and,  third, in  their 
artificial  state,  in  or  near  towns,  in  pens  or  yards,  which  will  chiefly  engage 
my  attention  in  the  present  article.  The  best  and  cheapest  method  of  feed- 
ing I  must  leave  to  be  detailed  by  those  who  keep  poultry  in  large  quan- 
tities. 

^Sheller.— Fowls  should  always  be  kept  in  a  dry,  warm,  sheltered  situa- 
tion, (a  southerly  aspect  is  to  be  preferred,)  for  they  enjoy  and  benefit 
greatly  by  the  "  warms  in  the  sun,"  as  well  as  requiring  protection  from  its 
scorching  rays,  and  a  secure  (storm)  shed  for  rainy  vveather.  The  roost- 
ing-house  and  layiog-house;  if  separate,  should  communicate,  that  early 
layers  may  have  early  access  to  the  nests,  and  also  communicate  with  the 
storm-shed,  for  the  fowls  to  run  in  in  security,  if  they  should  leave  their 
roosts  early  in  the  morning.  The  nests  should  be  numerous,  either  in 
boxes  or  baskets — not  too  deep,  but  roomy ;  some  situated  high,  some  low, 
and  as  independent  of  each  other  as  possible ;  each  supplied  with  sweet, 
short,  and  soft  straw,  and  a  small  nest  egg  or  two  of  chalk,  the  size  of  a 
pigeon's  egg.  If  the  nests  be  too  deep,  they  break  the  eggs  in  jumping  in 
and  out ;  and  if  the  nests  are  not  roomy,  sitting  hens  have  no  room  to  turn 
easily,  and  consequently  break  the  eggs  by  not  being  able  to  get  to  them 
softly.  They  then  eat  the  broken  eggs,  which  gives  them  the  habit  of  do- 
ing so  at  other  times.  They  should  roost  warm  at  night ;  the  perches  high 
from  the  ground,  and  of  easy  access,  by  means  of  lower  ones  or  ladders. 
The  more  lightsome  the  house,  the  better  for  promoting  dry  air  and  a  free 
circulation  ;  besides,  fowls  cannot  see  at  all,  being  quite  stupefied  and  help- 
less, in  the  dark  ;  consequently  the  feathered  tribe  always  retire  to  roost 
before  the  sun  goes  down.  Shutters  to  the  glazed  windows  are  unnecessary, 
except  for  better  security,  or  to  prevent  fowls  from  leaving  their  roosts  too 
early  in  the  morning,  to  disturb  ticklish  neighbors ;  otherwise  they  come 
out  almost  as  soon  as  daylight  begins  to  appear.  The  feeding  places,  if 
under  cover,  so  much  the  better,  as  a  precaution  for  wot  weather,  and  as 
far  as  possible  removed  from  the  nests,  that  the  hens  which  happen  to  be 
laying  at  the  time,  or  which  may  be  sitting,  may  not  be  disturbed  and  en- 
ticed off  their  nests  and  eggs  at  improper  times.  Being  evidently  natives 
of  a  warm  country,  they  are  scarcely  yet  perfectly  acclimated  in  our  varia- 
ble and  colder  regions  ;  although  so  widely  diffused,  from  time  immemorial, 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  globe,  they  have  retained  a  peculiar  susceptibility 
of  damp  and  chillness — most  of  their  diseases  arising  from  rheum  or  ca- 
tarrh— catching  colds.  The  lungs  of  fowls  are  particularly  tender:  the 
finer  the  species,  the  less  is  it  hardy. 

Cleanliness. — Fowls,  being  cleanly  by  nature,  thrive  when  regularly  at- 
lended;  but  degenerate  and  sicken  if  neglected.    In  an  artificial  state  of  ex- 
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istence  they  require  to  be  supplied  by  art  with  what,  in  nature,  they  would 
obtain  for  themselves.  For  this  purpose  they  should  iiave  a  regular  sup- 
ply, in  some  convenient  part  of  their  shed,  of  sifted  cinders  daily,  to  roll  in 
and  cleanse  themselves,  and  which  should  be  often  changed.  This  precau- 
tion will  keep  them  entu'ely  free  from  vermin  of  any  description. 

Green  food. — This  being  quite  as  necessary  for  health  as  corn,  to  supply 
this  requirement  of  nature  they  should  have  daily  a  good  supply  of  sweet 
and  fresh  green  vegetables.  Cabbage  and  lettuce  are  the  best,  (turnip  tops 
and  watercresses,)  but  on  no  account  any  sour  plants,  which  scour  them, 
(as  do  spinach,  the  cuttings  from  grass-plats,  and  most  sorts  of  garden- 
seeds,)  as  their  instinct  does  not  serve  them  to  choose  the  wholesome  from 
the  noxious  weeds,  more  than  it  does  animals  that  happen  to  stray  into  a 
clover  field,  or  liappen  to  receive  too  large  a  quantity  into  their  stabl-rs.  1 
have  known  them  to  burst.  Green  food,  with  fowls,  is  an  astringent — the 
very  reverse  froai  what  vegetables  are  with  us,  This  fact  will  not  appear 
so  surprising  when  it  is  recollected  that  one  takes  them  raw,  and  ih^:  other 
cooked, 

A  plentiful  supply  of  clean  water  daily,  in  well-cleansed  vessels,  and 
wholesome  food,  is  necessary.  Frequent  changes,  and  mixtures  of  corn, 
improve  the  appetite.  Barley  is  decidedly  their  staple  food  in  tliis  country ; 
Indian  corn,  or  sometimes  rice,  mixed,  for  a  change.  Oats  occasionally  ; 
but,  in  too  large  quantity,  are  apt  to  scour.  Occasionally  buckwheat  and 
hemp-seed,  as  a  stimulant,  mixed  with  the  barley  for  a  chatjge.  are  very 
beneficial,  particularly  whilst  moulting.  One  meal  may  be  cornpos-d  of 
boiled  or  steamed  potatoes,  well  mashed  up  whilst  hot,  with  a  portion  of 
barleymeal  or  oatmeal  for  a  change,  but  which  must  be  allowed  (o  remain 
till  cold.  Books,  copying  errors  from  one  another,  make  a  ;D:re;it  mistake 
in  advising  food  to  be  given  hot.  It  is  unnatural :  they  have  no  s:ond  cooks 
amongst  them  in  their  own  state  :  and  it  is  decidedly  injurious  to  their  di- 
gestive organs,  except  when  fattening,  when  they  are  doomed  soon  to  be 
killed  for  table.  Feed  twice  a  day  at  least,  or  three  times,  if  not  to  fatten- 
ing; morning,  early,  before  i\\e  usual  hour  for  laying,  if  possible  ;  at  noon, 
(the  noontide  meal  may  be  the  potatoes,  as  above  directed.)  and  before  sunset, 
(not  later  than  four  o'clock,)  that  they  may  go  to  roost  by  daylight,  or  they 
will  go  without  their  food.  Regularity  greatly  tends  to  heahh,  and  dis- 
turbance of  any  sort  is  very  hurtful.  Rice  occasionally,  boiled  in  a  cloth, 
greatly  increases  its  bulk,  and  th-ey  are  very  fond  of  it.  Reaumur  says  that 
great  economy  is  derived  from  steeping  or  boiling  the  barley,  to  increase  its 
bulk,  when  they  will  be  satisfied  with  one-third  less  quantity.  But  I  can- 
not speak  of  this  from  my  own  experience,  nor  can  I  say  that  beneficial  ef- 
fects are  produced  by  giving  them  much  flesh,  raw  or  boiled.  But  fat,  as 
advi>ed  in  books,  produces  scourings;  spiced  or  salted  meats,  and  kitchen 
stuffs,  are  certainly  pernicious  to  their  stomachs.  In  fattening  for  the  rablCj 
when  they  are  not  required  to  live  long,  or  show  fine  feather,  this  may  not 
be  of  any  consequence.  Will  some  of  your  practical  correspondents  en- 
lighten us?  They  require  in  pens  or  small  yards,  in  towns,  to  be  well  sup- 
plied with  grit, sand,  and  small  gravel ;  slacked  lime,  and  old  mortar  pounded, 
is  very  beneficial,  aiid  serviceable  in  a;ssisting  to  make  the  pen  or  yard  dry. 
I  will  add  to  the  above,  that  there  is  no  economy  in  keeping  poultry  in 
towns  in  small  quantities,  which  is  always  exceedingly  expensive,  if  well  fed 
and  taken  care  of;  which,  however,  is  compensated  for  to  those  who  wish 
to  make  certain  that  the  eggs  are  quite  fresh  and  newly  laid.    All  calcula 
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tions  of  expense  must  be  erroneous,  ther-e  being  so  inany  contingent  ex- 
penses. As  a  source  of  trade,  much  depends  upon  rearing  tlie  best  breeds, 
to  be  early  in  the  season,  laying  in  stock  and  store  at  proper  times,  having 
a  ready  sale  for  produce,  and  to  "buy  cheap  and  sell  dear." 


KEEPING  POULTRY— PROFITABLE  BUSINESS. 

A  correspondent,  living  on  a  ten-acre  lot  near  Port  Richmond,  Staten 
island,  has  sent  the  New  York  Sun  the  following  copy  of  an  account  with 
his  poultry  yard  for  the  year  1845,  viz: 

Seventy-one  hens — Dr. 

To  grain          -         -         -         -          -  -  -  $7  00 

To  repairs  of  coop         -          -          -          -  -  -  1  25 

To  pieces  of  meat  and  charcoal  during  the  year  -  -  -  3  10 

To  profit  and  loss         -         -          -          .  -  -  93  65 


S105  00 

Cr.   

By  11,640  eggs  -  -  -  -  -  -         -    ^65  00 

By  270  chickens  -  -  -  -  -  -     40  00 


$105  00 


The  male  birds,  numbering  six,  are  of  course  not  counted  as  "hens,*'  al- 
though the  expense  of  keeping  them  is  included  in  the  items  on  the  Dr. 
side  of  the  above.  He  had  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year  58  chickens,  71 
hens,  and  6  cocks,  valued  in  all  at  $24 — the  amount  he  entered  them  at 
in  his  stock  account.  The  profits  of  the  year,  amounting  to  $93  65,  form 
a  respectable  item  in  domestic  economy.  Why  may  not  our  citizens  im- 
prove on  this  example?  A  coop  will  occupy  but  a  small  space  in  a  yard, 
and  poultry  and  fresh  eggs  are  generally  high  in  the  Baltimore  market. 

Baltimore  Sun. 


From  the  Agricultural  Almanac, 

PROFIT  OF  HENS. 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  poultry  is  more  plague  than  profit.  But 
this,  like  many  other  assertions,  must  be  taken  with  proper  qualifications. 
We  contend,  if  you  have  a  good  breed  of  fowls,  take  proper  care  of  them, 
and  are  near  a  reasonably  good  market,  that  the  keeping  of  fowls  is  as  prof- 
itable a  business,  for  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  it,  as  a  farmer's  boy 
or  the  women  of  the,  fami  y  can  be  engaged  in.  To  prove  this,  we  will 
cite  one  example.  When  we  were  at  the  pleasant  farm  (last  September)  of 
Messrs.  H.  and  J.  Carpenter,  of  Poughkeepsie,  their  brother,  Mr.  Gerard 
Carpenter,  showed  us  an  account  of  the  number  of  egas  laid  by  their  hens 
up  to  that  time  from  the  1st  of  January.  It  was  so  exact  and  satisfactory, 
that  we  requested  him  to  continue  it  to  the  end  of  the  year  :  which  he  has 
obligingly  done,  and  now  here  is  the  result. 
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He  commenced,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1844,  with  67  hens  and  3  cocks. 
Out  of  this  flock  were  sold  and  Jost,  by  the  1st  of  May,  7  hens ;  from  that 
lime  up  to  the  16th  of  September,  they  lost  two  more.  Since  then  we  are 
not  informed  what  the  losses  have  been.  It  would  probably  be  fair  to  set 
down  the  average  stock  of  hens  during  the  year  at  60  head.  These  laid 
in  the  following  months,  all  of  which  were  consumed  by  the  family  or  sold — 

In  January  191  eggs, 

February  -          -          -          -          -          -  400  « 

March  *  -  -          -          -          -          -          -  892  " 

April      ........  1,037  « 

May  1,086  « 

June       -  -          >          -          -          -          -  700  " 

July       -  -          -          -          -          -          -  838  « 

August    -  .          -          -          -          -          -  740  " 

September  ......  540  " 

October   -  -          -          -          -          -          -  113  " 

November  -          -          -          -          -          -  21  " 

December  none. 


6,558  « 


In  addition  to  this  number,  it  is  supposed  full  300  were  used  for  sitting, 
got  lost,  broken,  or  spoiled,  which  are  not  taken  into  the  above  account. 
The  average  price  that  the  eggs  brought  at  Poughkeepsie  was  $1  per  hun- 
dred, which  makes  their  value  .....  $65  58 
Chickens  raised,  101— at  20  cents  each  -  -  -  -     20  20 


$85  78 


We  suppose  that  this  flock  of  hens  may  have  consumed  grain  during 
the  year  equivalent  to  70  bushels  of  corn.  This  is  allowing  three- 
fourths  of  a  gill  per  day  throughout  the  year  to  the  flock  of  hens,  and  noth- 
ing to  rear  the  chickens ;  but  as,  during  the  summer,  hens  that  have  the 
range  of  a  farm  need  no  feeding,  this  quantity  of  grain  is  considered  ample 
for  their  support. 

At  50  cents  per  b'lshel  for  the  corn,  this  would  make  the  expense  of  their 
feed  $35,  which,  deoiicted  from  the  value  of  eggs  and  chickens,  leaves  a 
net  profit  of  $50  78.  It  is  considered  that  the  manure  of  the  hens,  and 
the  insects  they  destroy  during  the  season,  are  equivalent  to  taking  care  of 
them. 

The  actual  feed  of  the  above  hens  was  as  much  corn,  mixe  J  with  a  few 
oats,  as  they  would  eat;  the  grain  being  placed  where  they  could  always 
get  at  it.  In  the  winter  they  had  a  little  meat.  They  were  not  confined 
at  all,  and  had  access  to  lime  and  gravel  while  the  ground  was  covered 
with  snow.  Their  roosting-place  was  comfortably  enclosed  under  the 
barn. 
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APPENDIX  No.  29. 


CULTIVATION. 

From  ihe  Albany  Culiivatoi . 

An  interesting  experiment,  showing  at  the  same  time  the  benefits  of  stir- 
xing  the  soil,  and  also  the  danger  of  drawing  false  conclusions,  is  given  by 
L.  Vernon  Harcourt,  in  the  agricultural  department  of  the  London^Garden- 
ers'  Chronicle. 

He  had  seen  a  statement  that  the  tailings  of  wheat,  called  chicken- 
scraps,"  being  in  fact  only  the  refuse  of  the  grain,  would  yet  produce  a  good 
crop  of  the  heaviest,  fullest  seed.  Disbelieving  it,  and  being  desirous  of  | 
undeceiving  the  farmers  by  proving  its  fallacy,  he  proceeded  to  try  the 
experiment.  Accordingly,  a  small  plat  of  ground  was  sown,  one-half  with 
good  wheat,  and  the  other  half  with  tailings.  On  returning  home,  after  an 
absence  of  some  weeks,  in  the  spring,  he  was  surprised  to  find  the  latter 
covering  the  ground  as  thick  as  the  grass  on  the  meadow  ;  but  found,  upon 
inquiry,  that  the  person  having  charge  of  the  experiment,  considering  the 
seed  good  for  nothing,  had  sown  five  or  six  times  as  much  of  it  as  of  the 
other.  As  this  thwarted  the  design  of  a  comparison,  half  the  thick  sown 
was  directed  to  be  hoed  out  till  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  other  from 
good  seed.  The  other  half  of  the  thick  sown  was  left  to  take  its  chance. 
At  harvest,  the  first  twelve  plants  in  one  row  of  each  sort  were  taken  as  a 
sample,  and  the  produce  weighed  as  follows : 

Grams.   Avei  age  ears  per  plant. 

12  plants  from  good  seed,  weighed     -  -     926  6.6 

12  plants  from  tailings,  left  thick,  weighed  -  .351  3.8 
12  plants  of  the  same^  thinned,  weighed         -    1133  7.8 

It  is  of  course  evident  to  every  intelligent  person  that  the  increase  in  the 
product  of  the  hoed  portion  was  owing  to  the  cultivation  by  hoeing,  which 
is  further  proved  by  the  meagre  supply  from  the  unhoed  wheat  from  the 
tailings.  But  the  experiment  performed  under  other  circumstances,  and 
with  other  seed,  might  have  led  to  very  erroneous  conclusions. 


ACCOUNT  OF  AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  DEEP  PLOUGHING 

BY  REV.  JOHN'  JAFFRAY",  DUNBAR,  JSAST  LOTHIAN. 

The  experiment  was  made  upon  a  small  field,  which  is  sixty-five  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  soil  is  sandy,  resting  upon  a  sub  soil  of 
sand  and  gravel  of  great  depth,  and  so  thoroughly  drained  by  the  declivity 
of  the  surrounding  lands,  the  want  of  moisture  is  its  natural  effect.  There 
is  but  little  difference  between  the  soil  and  the  stratum  on  which  it  rests 
beyond  what  culture  and  manure  have  made  ;  but,  from  sinking  of  gravel, 
treading  of  horses,  and  pressure  of  the  plough,  year  after  year,  and  age  after 
age,  the  sub  soil  had  become  crusted,  hard,  and  beaten,  as  a  road.    In  short. 
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from  shallow  ploughing,  there  was  but  little  of  cultivated  earth  ;  and,  as  on 
all  such  soils  in  dry  seasons,  the  crop  was  scorched  and  scanty.  With  a 
view  to  render  this  field  fruitful  in  any  season,  it  was  sub-soiled  with  the 
Deanston  plough,  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  sown  with  wheat  for  crop  in 
1837.  The  great  vigor  and  luxuriance  of  the  crop  attracted  general  notice  ; 
and  it  must  have  yielded  an  extraordinary  increase,  if  it  had  not  been  lodged 
by  wind  and  rain  shortly  after  the  ear  appeared.  Therefore  it  gave  only 
thirty  eio^ht  bushels  of  grain  to  the  acre,  but  three  tons  of  straw,  which 
proved  its  great  strength.  To  this  crop,  one  of  potatoes  and  two  of  wheat 
succeeded  ;  but  it  is  the  culture  of  this  field  for  crop  in  1841,  and  the  result, 
which  chiefly  constitute  this  report. 

It  was  all  equally  dressed  with  seaware ;  and  four  acres  of  the  same 
quality  and  description  were  measured  and  staked  off.  Two  of  these  acres 
were  ploughed  twelve  inches  deep,  with  two  horses,  and  two  of  them 
eighteen  inches  deep,  with  four  horses.  These  two  portions  in  all  other 
respects  were  cultivated  and  managed  exactly  alike.  They  v/ere  planted 
with  potatoes  of  the  Don  species  in  the  last  week  of  April,  eight  inches 
deep,  twelve  inches  asunder,  and  in  drills  thirty  inches  wide,  running  at 
right-angles  to  the  furrows  of  the  experimental  ploughing  The  potatoes 
were  planted  deeper  than  usual,  therefore  the  shoots  were  longer  in  coming 
through  the  ground  ;  but  when  they  did  appear,  it  was  with  great  strength 
and  regularity.  They  expanded  their  broad  deep-green  leaves,  and  grew 
vigorously  in  the  dry  sandy  soil,  in  a  very  severe  and  long  continued 
drought.  It  was  soon  evident  that  the  deepest  ploughed  portion  had  the  ad- 
vantage. The  stems  and  branches  of  its  plants  were  stronger,  and  they 
first  covered  the  £round. 

The  potatoes  were  lifted  in  the  last  week  of  October,  when  it  was  found 
that  the  land  ploughed  twelve  inches  deep  produced  fifty  seven  bolls  per 
acre,  and  the  land  ploughed  eighteen  inches  deep  produced  sixty  nine  bolls 
per  acre,  being  a  difference  of  twelve  bolls  per  imperial  acre,  of  four  cwt. 
to  the  boll. 

*****•»■*** 

The  potatoes  from  the  deep  tillage  were  larger,  more  of  one  size,  had 
fewer  small  ones,  and  not  so  many  of  a  green  color  as  those  from  the  other 
division. 

The  quantity  on  the  deep  tillage  is  eighty-seven  bolls  per  Scots  acre, 
which  is  a  good  crop  for  any  year  ;  and  it  will  readily  be  granted  that  it  is 
far  above  the  average  of  the  district  this  year,  many  fields  not  producing 
half  a  crop.       ^  *  #  thQ^^g^  this  is  a  greater  crop  for 

the  season,  it  must  have  been  still  greater  if  the  field  had  been  less  exposed, 
as  it  has  no  shelter  ;  and  three  days  of  very  violent  wind  in  the  first  week 
of  August  broke  down  the  plants,  which,  from  their  great  luxuriance,  were 
then  very  tender,  and  checked  their  growth. 

The  practical  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this  experiment  are — 

First,  vhat  deep  ploughing  increases  the  produce. 

Next,  that,  as  both  portions  of  the  land  used  in  the  experiment  were 
opened  up  eighteen  inches  deep  by  the  sub-soil  plough  for  crop  in  1837,  the 
full  benefit  of  that  operation  is  not  obtained  till  the  earth  so  loosened  is  again 
ploughed  up.  And  the  reason  is  evident ;  for  it  is  then  only  that  the  soil 
is  deepened,  by  an  addition  from  the  sub-soil  with  which  it  is  intermixedj 
and  rendered  more  fruitful. 

Lastly  :  if  deep  ploughing  increases  the  produce,  it  increases  also  the  sup- 
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ply  of  vegetable  manure  ;  and  a  greater  portion  of  manure,  added  to  im- 
proved culture,  must  produce  a  progressive  increase  of  fertility  and  of  pro- 
duce. 


From  the  American  Agriculturist, 
BENEFIT  OF  SUB-SOIL  PLOUGHING. 

A  farmer  from  Connecticut  informs  us  that  he  has  raised  a  field  of  corn 
the  past  summer  which  he  thinks  will  average  SO  bushels  to  the  acre,  and 
that  he  selected  half  an  acre  of  the  best,  from  which  he  gathered  134  bush- 
els of  ears,  all  sound  and  well  filled  out.  That  while  his  neighbors'  corn 
adjoining  was  withering  with  the  drought,  his  was  luxuriant ;  and  he  attrib- 
utes the  whole  of  his  success  to  subsoil  ploughing.  Another  fact  he  stated 
was,  that  the  whole  expense  of  planting,  cultivating,  and  harvesting,  after 
the  ground  was  ploughed,  did  not  exceed  $3  per  acre ;  that  he  did  not 
touch  it  with  a  hoe,  but  worked  it  with  a  harrow  and  cultivator  ;  and  what 
few  weeds  were  not  reached  with  these,  about  the  hills,  were  pulled  up  by 
hand  before  going  to  seed.  We  intend  to  visit  his  farm  next  summer^ 
when  we  shall  have  something  further  to  report. 


NEWCASTLE  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Committee  on  Farm^ : 

Gentlemen:  In  competing  for  the  valuable  premium  offered  by  the 
society  for  the  best  farm,  taking  into  consideration  the  former  and  present 
condition  of  said  farm,  I  proceed  to  give  as  correct  a  statement  as  my  mem- 
ory and  a  few  notes  taken  from  time  to  time  will  permit. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1834,  I  removed  to  Wheatland,  which  I  had  pur- 
chased of  J.  A.  Bayard,  on  a  credit  of  ten  years,  in  1832.  This  part  of 
the  farm,  which  contained  about  360  acres,  is  situated  on  Bohemia  Manor, 
partly  in  St.  George's  Hundred,  Newcastle  county,  and  partly  (about  30 
acres)  in  Cecil  county,  Maryland.  It  was  very  poor  at  that  time,  having 
always  been  rented  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  country — which,  by 
the  grave-stone  of  the  original  proprietor,  Agustine  Herman,  was  in  1669 — 
till  the  time  of  my  purchase. 

Wheatland,  previous  to  my  purchase,  contained  524  acres,  nearly  all  of 
which  was  tillable,  there  being  no  wood  or  other  waste  land  upon  the 
farm.  It  Iiad  always  been  worked  upon  the  three-field  system,  one  of 
which  was  planted  with  corn  ;  wheat  was  then  sown  in  the  standing  corn 
after  the  fodder  had  been  gathered  ;  then,  after  the  wheat  came  off,  the  stub- 
ble was  pastured  one  year,  without  having  any  clover  or  other  grass  seed 
sown.  The  next  year  it  was  again  planted  with  corn,  and  so  on  with  that 
impoverishing  course  ;  for  which  a  fixed  rent  was  demanded  of  700  bushels 
of  corn  and  125  bushels  of  wheat.  No  oats  were  allowed  to  be  sown.  The 
700  bushels  of  corn,  at  the  present  price  of  40  cents  per  bushel,  would 
amount  to  $280  ;  the  125  bushels  of  wheat,  at  the  present  price,  (90  cents,) 
would  be  $112  50 — together,  $392  50 — and  this  for  the  farm  before  any 
was  sold  of;  but  reduce  it  to  the  ratio  of  the  present  size  of  the  farm,  say 
abor.t  one.  third  off,  and  you  have  a  rent  of  $260,  out  of  which  the  repairs 
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were  to  be  paid.  Such  was  the  exhausted  state  of  the  land,  that  it  scarcely 
paid  six  per  cent,  (after  deducting  for  repairs)  on  $4,100,  the  amount  of 
purchase  money  that  1  was  charged  with. 

For  several  years  1  got  but  poor  returns  for  my  labor,  not  having  the 
means  or  energy  to  improve  till  1837.  In  that  year  1  concluded  to  run 
my  face,  and  make  an  effort  towards  improvement  with  lime;  and  up  to 
1839,  1  had  put  on  about  12,000  bushels,  at  a  cost  at  the  kilns  of  20  to  22 
cents  per  bushel.  By  1840,  1  had  S3en  and  felt  the  good  effects  of  the 
lime,  and  determined  to  complete  the  first  dressing  of  all  my  arable  lands, 
as  well  as  my  Cote  Brilliant  Farm  (better  known  as  Gum  Bush)  of  380 
acres,  which  I  had  also  purchased  at  a  credit  for  less  than  $S  per  acre,  and 
was  situated  near  by,  as  Wheatland,  my  homestead.  In  that  y^ar  (1840) 
1  purchased  10,000  bushels  of  lime,  at  a  cost  of  17  cents  per  bushel  deliv- 
ered at  the  landing  of  the  canal,  distant  about  four  miles  from  the  farms. 
Here  I  again  had  to  run  my  face  ;  but  this  time  I  went  to  the  lime  burners 
on  Schuylkill,  where  I  would  advise  all  honest  Delawarians,  that  have 
not  limed,  to  go  at  once,  for  to  this  day  honest  Delaware  faces  are  in  good 
repute  there.  They  are  no  repudiators.  And  while  on  the  subject  of 
lime,  1  will  state  that  one  lime  burner,  William  Mogee,  has  sold  in  New- 
castle county,  within  the  last  six  months,  145,000  bushels  of  lime,  of  which 
90,000  bushels  have  been  delivered. 

Previous  to  1840  1  had  sown  clover  and  other  grass  seeds  pretty  freely — 
one  year  as  much  as  45  bushels ;  and  the  same  year  1  purchased  20  tons  of 
plaster.  At  first  I  got  but  poor  return  even  for  my  lime — I  suppose  for  want 
of  vegetable  matter ;  but  when  my  clover  had  grown  so  as  to  make  a 
swarth  or  lay  for  turning  under,  my  crops  began  to  increase  even  beyond 
my  expectations.  The  crops  for  the  year  1844,  which  closed  with  my 
late  wheal  cr^p,  were  all  got  out  and  sold  by  the  25th  of  July,  1845,  pro- 
ducing the  following  results: 

Oat  crop  light — not  many  sown — crop  sold  for  $209 — rental  share  $104  50 
Corn  tillage  large — 97  acres,  including  an  orchard  of  4  acres, 
not  well  tilled,  produced  3,000  bushels — rental  share,  1,500 
bushels,  at  40  cents  600  00 

The  wheat  crop  amounted  to  2,820  bushels,  exclusive  of  brock 
or  rakings — the  rental  share  one  half,  or  say  1,410  bushels,  at 
90  cents        .......  1^269  00 


1,973  50 

This  was  grown  on  two  fields,  one  of  which,  of  97  acres,  a 
clover  ley,  well  turned  under,  produced  1,872  bushels,  exclu- 
sive of  brock,  which  would  have  made  this  field  amount  to  over 
20  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Add  64  bushels  of  brock,  at  90  cents  per  bushel  -  -  -     57  60 


$2,031  10 


The  other  field  of  wheat  contained  about  60  acres.  The  prodwct  of  this 
field  was  948  bushels,  exclusive  of  rakings  ;  or,  had  they  been  included, 
the  yield  would  have  exceeded  sixteen  bushels  to  the  acre.  This  field 
had  been  hard  cropped,  for  the  wheat  followed  corn,  which  corn  had  fol- 
lowed wheat  stubble  of  the  year  previous,  without  manure  or  clover.  In- 
deed, this  field  had  produced  nine  crops  in  twelve  years,  with  but  little 
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manure  at  any  time,  it  being  farthest  from  the  farm  yard  ;  and  my  plan  is 
never  to  haul  manure  to  the  far  side  of  the  farm,  whilst  I  have  poor  land 
near  by.  The  principal  help  this  field  has  had  was  40  bushels  of  lime  to 
the  acre,  put  on  in  1838,  and  two  crops  of  clover  turned  under ;  and  on  a 
part  of  the  field  a  crop  of  oats  was  turned  under  that  had  been  injured  by 
the  hail  storm  of  1840. 

The  rental  value  of  these  three  crops  of  oats,  corn,  and  wheat,  may  then 
be  set  down  at  $2,031  10,  the  usage  of  this  part  of  the  country  being  one- 
half  of  the  grain  for  rent.  In  the  upper  Hundreds,  near  the  raaoufacto- 
ries,  an  additional  amount  in  money  would  be  obtained  for  the  privileges  of 
dairy,  poultry,  eggs,  &c. 

The  rental  value,  as  above  set  forth,  you  will  perceive  at  a  glance,  now 
pays  an  interest  of  six  per  cent,  on  a  capital  of  $33,850.  The  original 
cost  of  the  farm,  or  investment,  was,  as  you  will  also  perceive,  $4,100,  and 
that  a  credit.  I  will  leave  you,  gentlemen,  to  calculate  the  yearly  dividends 
on  the  investment, 

JOHN  JONES. 


From  the  Farmers'  Monthly  Visitor,  September  30,  1845. 

FRENCH  AGRICULTURE. 

The  Presse  publishes  some  extracts  from  a  work  presented  to  the  agri- 
cultural congress,  now  sitting  at  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourgh,  by  the 
author,  M.  Catineau  Laroche,  and  entitled  France  and  England  compared 
with  respect  to  agricidtural^  manufacturings  and  commercial  industry ,  and 
the  consequences  io  be  deduced  from  this  comparison.  It  appears  from  this 
work  that  England,  in  comparison  with  the  extent  of  its  surface,  possesses 
foiir  times  more  cattle  than  France.  And  as  it  is  not  possible  to  pursue  a 
judicious  system  of  agriculture  without  manure,  and  as  the  feeding  of  cat- 
tle is  the  most  productive  of  supplying  manure,  it  follows  that  before 
France  can  compete  with  England  in  agricultural  wealth,  she  must  in- 
crease her  stock  of  cattle ;  but  in  order  to  do  so,  she  must  increase  her 
pasture  lands  or  meadows.  "  France,"  says  M.  Laroche,  "  possesses  but 
4,200,000  hectares  of  natural  meadows,  or  only  one-sixteenth  of  her  cuL 
tivated  soil  From  this  calculation,  it  may  be  easily  comprehended  how 
insufficient  is  her  supply  of  green  food,  and  that  it  becomes  absolutely 
necessary  that  she  should  substitute  another  to  the  triennial  system  at  pres- 
ent in  use."  M.  Laroche  concludes  by  stating  that,  "  if  the  alternate  sys- 
tem of  cultivation  pursued  in  England  was  introduced  into  France,  the 
produce  of  corn  would  be  doubled  within  twenty  years.  Fifty-five  years 
since,  the  produce  of  Great  Britain  was  estimated  by  Arthur  Young  at 
three  millards.  At  present  it  is  estimated  at  five  millards  seven  hundred 
arid  twenty -five  millions." 


[Messrs.  Gowen's,  Webber's,  and  Slingerland's  statements  respecting  cul- 
tivation, (fee,  are  omitted  for  want  of  room.] 
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ON  ARTIFICIAL  MANURES. 

BY  PROFESSOR  JUSTUS  LIEBIG. 

My  attention  has  often  been  directed  to  the  question  whether,  according 
to  our  experience  and  the  present  state  of  science,  a  manure  might  not  be 
composed  which  could  replace  the  genuine  guano  in  its  effects,  and  wheth- 
er 1  could  not,  by  a  series  of  experiments,  point  out  a  way  of  preparing 
one  equal  to  it  in  all  its  chemical  and  physical  properties.  You  are  well 
aware,  sir,  that  we  know  with  certainty  all  the  elements  of  the  guano,  as 
well  as  ot  the  urine  and  solid  faeces  of  men  and  animals.  In  like  manner, 
it  seems  to  have  verified  the  opinion  which  I  have  laid  down  in  my  work 
on  agriculture,  that  the  salts  manufactured  in  the  laboratory  have  the  same 
effect  on  the  growth  of  the  plants,  if  they  are  embodied  to  the  fields  in  the 
same  forms  in  which  the  animals  furnish  them  in  their  excrements.  This 
must  be  evident  to  every  one  who  knows  that,  to  produce  these  compounds 
in  the  laboratory,  the  same  agencies  and  means  are  made  use  of  which  are 
employed  by  nature.  The  fabrication  of  a  manure,  equal  in  its  composi-  . 
tion  and  effects  to  the  solid  and  fluid  excrements  of  animals  and  men,  seems 
to  me  one  of  the  most  essential  demands  of  our  time.      *  *  ♦ 

The  following  may  be  regarded  as  the  essential  constituents  of  a  powerful 
manure,  applicable  to  all  sorts  of  soils  : 

tlarlhy  phosphates. — The  most  important  of  these  is  phosphate  of  lime ^ 
which  occurs  in  nature  as  a  mineral  called  apatite.  It  is  the  principal  ele- 
ment in  the  bones,  which,  it  may  be  observed,  have  been  found  most  effica- 
cious, if  calcined;  consequendy  deprived  of  their  animal  n.alter.  The 
rapidity  of  the  effects  of  phosphate  of  lime  on  the  growth  of  plants  de- 
pends upon  its  greater  or  lesser  solubility.  Its  amount  of  glue  (gelatine)  di- 
minishes this  solubility,  if  the  soil  is  rich  in  vegetable  matters,  which  fur- 
nish carbonic  acid  by  their  decomposition,  and  which  acid  is  required  for 
rendering  the  phosphate  of  lime  soluble  in  wtaer,  and  introducing  it  into 
the  organism  of  the  plants.  In  the  calcined  state,  the  bones  act  sufficient- 
ly quickly  ;  but  in  those  soils  in  which  this  cause  of  solubility  is  wanting, 
their  action  is  slower.  In  my  work  I  have  recommended  the  addition  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  both  in  order  to  render  the  bones  more 
soluble  and  to  change  the  neutral  phosphate  of  the  bones  into  gypsum, 
and  into  a  phosphate  which  contains  more  superphosphate  of  lime.  1 
have  been  informed  that  this  advice  has  been  most  extensively  adopted; 
that  the  superphosphate  of  lime  has  been  found  to  be  a  most  efficacious 
manure,  and  that  it  forms  already  a  most  important  article  of  commerce. 
A  second  earthy  phosphate,  not  less  important,  is  the  phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia^ which,  it  is  well  known,  enters,  in  a  still  larger  proportion  than  the 
phosphate  of  lime^  into  the  composition  of  the  grain. 

The  alkalme  phosphates^  although  not  originally  found  in  nature,  are 
important  elements  of  the  seeds  of  grain,  of  peas,  beans,  &c.  A  rational 
farmer  must  provide  them  in  sufficient  quantities  to  those  plants  which  re- 
quire them  for  their  development,  from  knowing  human  excrements  in- 
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crease  the  produce  in  grain  in  a  far  greater  proportion,  because  they  contain 
alkaline  phosphates,  than  the  animal  excrements,  in  which  they  do  not  existo 

The  alkalies  (potash  and  soda)  must  be  constituents  of  every  rationally 
composed  manure,  because  by  them  the  original  fertile  condition  of  the 
fields  is  preserved.  The  soil  which  contains  the  alkalies  in  too  small  a 
quantity  is,  perhaps,  fertile  for  grain  ;  but  it  is  not  necessarily  so  for  tur- 
nips or  potatoes,  which  require  a  great  quantity  of  alkali.  By  supplying 
an  alkaline  manure,  fallows  for  the  cultivation  of  those  plants  which  are 
grown  during  the  time  of  fallowing  become  less  necessary. 

Sulphate  of  potash  is  a  constituent  of  all  plants,  although  in  small  quan- 
tity, as  well  as  caramon  salt  and  chloride  of  potassium^  which  are  found  in 
milk  in  rather  a  large  proportion.  The  salts  of  lime,  especialy  gypsum^  is 
an  important  nourishment  for  the  leguminous  plants.  Salt  is  never  wanting 
in  all  sorts  of  %)ils  ;  it  is  a  constituent  of  all  rocks,  by  the  decomposition 
of  which  all  productive  soils  are  formed,  and  the  cerealia  find  it  every 
where  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  in  a  form  capable  of  being  taken  up  by 
the  plants,  if  the  alkalies  are  provided  wherever  they  are  present  in  too 
small  quantity. 

Salts  of  ammonia. — It  can  be  regarded  as  certain  that  the  azote  of  the 
plants  is  derived  either  from  the  ammonia  of  the  atmosphere,  or  from  the 
manure  which  is  provided  in  the  shape  of  animal  fluid  and  solid  excre- 
ment, and  that  azotic  compounds  exercise  an  effect  on  the  growth  of 
plants  only  in  so  far  as  they  give  up  the  azole,  in  the  form  of  ammonia, 
during  their  decomposition  and  decay.  We  may,  therefore,  profitably  re- 
place all  the  azotic  substances  with  compounds  of  ammonia. 

Decaying  vegetable  matters^  which  contain  carbon,  are  useful  to  the 
fields  in  so  far  as  they  provide  a  source  of  carbonic  acid ;  but  they  are  not 
quite  indispensable  in  manure,  if  the  latter  be  rationally  combined,  as  the 
atmospheric  air  is  an  inexhaustible  source  of  carbonic  acid,  from  which 
the  plants  draw  their  carbon,  if  in  the  manure  the  mineral  substances  are 
provided  which  are  necessary  for  the  assimilation  of  the  carbonic  acid. 
These  are  the  substances  which  together  give  fertility  to  the  soil ;  but  al- 
though each  of  them  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  (viz :  where  the 
soil  is  defective  in  it,  or  where  it  is  not  indifferent  to  the  plant  to  take  up 
one  instead  of  the  other,  as,  for  instance,  may  be  the  case  with  soda  instead 
of  potash,)  increase  the  fertility,  no  one  of  them  can  be  regarded  as  a  ma- 
nure, according  to  the  common  meaning  of  the  word,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  only  all  of  them  in  certain  proportions  will  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which 
the  common  manure  is  applied.  This  purpose  is  the  restoration,  or  an  in- 
crease of  the  original  fertility,  and  by  manure  we  must  replace  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  plants  which  have  been  taken  away  in-  harvest,  or  which  are 
contained  in  the  plants  which  we  are  desirous  to  cultivate. 

What,  then,  are  the  constituent  elements  of  the  soil  which  we  remove 
by  the  straw,  seeds,  tuberculous  roots,  stalks,  (fee,  of  our  plants  of  culture?' 
It  is  obvious  that  we  must  know  these  first,  in  order  to  restore  them  in  suf- 
ficient quantities.  To  this  we  answer  by  giving  the  analysis  of  the  ashes= 
of  plants  and  their  seeds.  Hundred  weights  of  the  ashes  of  the  following 
plants  contain — 

Siraw  of  Ashes  of 

Beans,     Peas,    Potatoes.    Clover,  Hay. 

Alkaline  carbonates  -  -  -  29.38  12.43  4.34  31.63  3.0 
Garbonate  of  lime    -         -         -    39.50    47.81    43.68    41.61  6.9 
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Straw  of 

Ashes  of 

Beans, 

Peas, 

Potatoes. 

Clover, 

Hay 

6.43 

5.15 

5.73 

11.80 

40.8 

6.66 

4.37 

7.82 

0.91 

12.40 

10.15 

2.23 

8.84 

21.8 

0.28 

4.63 

2.8 

2.27 

3.06 

Phosphate  of  lime  - 
Phosphate  of  magnesia 
■^  Sulphate  of  potash  or  soda  - 
Magnesia 

Chloride  of  sodium  or  potassium 
Phosphate  of  iron,  1  _       _         _         _  -127 

Phosphate  of  alumina,  <fec.  3 

In  these  analyses  silica  has  not  been  taken  into  account,  as  it  is  found  in 
all  soils,  and  need  not  be  supplied.  One  hundred  weight  of  the  aslies  of 
potatoes,  and  the  seeds  of  the  following  plants,  contains — 

Potatoes.    Wheat.   Beans,  (Vicia  faba.) 

Alkaline  phosphates       -          -  -  15.75  52.98  68.59 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia  -  9.00  38.02  28.46 

Phosphate  of  iron          -          -  -  -  0.67 

Sulphate  of  potash         -          -  -  15.07  -  1.84 

Carbonate  of  potash  and  soda     -  -  51.70 

What  is  wanting  in  the  100  of  the  above  analyses  is  sand,  coal,  or  loss. 
From  these  researches,  it  appears  that  for  stalks  and  leaves  we  require 
other  elements  than  for  seeds.  The  former  contain  no  alkaline  phosphates, 
but  they  require  for  their  development  and  growth  a  rich  supply  of  alka- 
line carbonates  and  sulphates.  On  the  other  hand,  the  carbonates  are  en- 
tirely wanting  in  the  seeds,  but  the  latter  are  very  rich  in  phosphates.  It 
is  sufficiently  obvious  that  a  rational  farmer  must  supply  both^  as  well  as 
ail  the  others.  If  he  supplies  only  phosphates,  and  does  not  restore  the 
alkaline  carbonates,  his  soil  will  become  gradually  barren ;  it  will  be  ex- 
hausted in  those  necessary  elements  for  the  development  of  stalks  and 
seeds,  without  which  no  formation  of  seed  can  be  expected.  If  he  sup- 
plies the  alkalies,  lime,  and  sulphates  alone,  in  a  given  time  he  will  get  no 
more  grain.  All  constituent  elements  of  the  manure,  if  they  are  supplied 
alone,  have  that  great  defect — that  by  them  the  soil  is  impoverished  in  other 
equally  important  elements.  No  one  of  itself  can  maintain  the  fertility. 
Keeping  this  in  view,  we  may  easily  judge  of  the  comparative  value  of 
artificial  and  natural  manures,  and  all  the  various  arcana  v/hich  have  been 
praised  as  panaceas  for  exhausted  soils. 

It  is  not  less  easy  to  understand  why  the  farmers  have  such  different 
opuiions  on  the  relative  value  of  the  constituents  of  manures  ;  why  one 
whose  farm  is  rich  in  phosphates  produces  an  uncommon  fertility  by  the 
application  of  nitrate  of  soda,  or  the  supply  of  alkalies,  while  another  does 
not  see  any  favorable  effect  at  all ;  why  bones  (phosphates  of  lime)  produce 
in  many  fields  wonders,  and  are  not  of  the  shghtest  benefit  to  others,  which 
are  deficient  in  alkalies  or  alkaline  salts.  From  the  composition  of  animal 
manures  it  results,  with  certainty,  that,  by  applying  the  latter,  (solid  and 
fluid  excrements  of  men  and  animals,)  we  supply  to  the  soil,  not  one,  but  all 
the  elements  which  have  been  taken  away  in  the  harvest.  Fertility  is  re- 
:  stored  to  the  field  by  a  corresponding  supply  of  this  manure,  and  it  may  be 
irscreased  by  it  to  a  certain  limit.  This  will  be  the  more  intelligible  if  we 
compare  the  mineral  elements  of  the  urine  of  horses  and  cattle  with  the 
muieral  elements  of  herbs,  straw,  roots,  &;c.,  of  our  cultivated  plants.  It 
Will  be  found  that  in  their  quahty  they  are  perfectly  identical: 
66 
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Carbonate  of  lime 
Carbonate  of  magnesia 


Urine  of  ahorse.'  Of  another.   Of  oxefi. 

12.50        31.00  i.or 

9.45  13.07  6.93 


Carbonate  of  potash 
Carbonate  of  soda 
Sulphate  of  potash 
Chloride  of  sodium 


13.04  9.02  13.3@ 

0.55  -  0.30 


40.33  77.28 


These  salts  in  the  urine  of  horses  am.ount  to  nearly  4  per  cent.j  in  that 
of  oxen  to  2J  per  cent.,  of  their  weights.  If  we  compare  the  composition  of 
these  different  sorts  of  urine  with  the  composition  of  the  straw  of  peas, 
beans,  and  potatoes,  of  clover  and  hay.  it  will  at  once  be  obvious  that  in 
stable  dung  we  replace  by  the  urine  the  alkaline  carbonates  which  we  have 
removed  in  harvest.  What,  in  this  urine,  is  wanting  in  phosphates  and 
carbonate  of  hme  nnd  phosphate  of  magnesia,  forms  the  principal  constitu^ 
ent  elements  of  the  solid  excrements  of  animals  ;  both  together  (sohd  excre- 
ments and  urine)  restore  the  field  to  its  original  composition,  and  thus  a 
new  generation  of  cultivated  plants  meet  with  the  mineral  ingredients 
necessary  for  their  development.  If  we  further  compare  the  guano  and 
the  feeces  of  men  with  the  composition  of  the  animal  urine,  the  analy- 
sis shows  (reference,  my  book  on  agriculture)  that  both  are  entirely  defec- 
tive in  alkaline  carbonates.  They  contain  phosphates  and  sulphates,  as 
well  as  chloride  of  sodium,  but  no  free  alkali.  They  contain  phosphate  of 
lime  and  phosphate  of  magnesia.  In  short,  their  elements  are  iii  quality 
identical  with  the  important  mineral  elements  of  the  seeds  of  wheat,  peaSy 
beans — (reference,  the  analysis.)  The  urine  of  swine  is  in  its  compositioR 
inter^Piediate  between  the  urine  of  man  and  horses. 


What  the  practical  results  of  a  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  these 
manures  are,  is  clear.  If  it  were  possible  to  provide  our  fields  with  the 
dung  of  swine  in  sufficient  quantity,  we  would  replace  by  it,  in  a  soil  which 
contains  silicia  and  lime^  all  the  remaining  elements  of  the  plants.  The 
field  might  be  made  fertile  for  all  kinds  of  plants.  We  have  in  it  not  only^ 
alkaline  phosphates,  the  principal  elements  of  the  seeds,  but  also  alkaline' 
oaibonates,  which  are  required  by  the  leaves,  stalks,  and  roots.  This 
purpose  cannot  be  attained,  however,  by  manuring  with  guano  or  human 
excrements  alone,  but  perfectly  so  by  stable  manure,  from  its  containing 
alkaline  carbonates.  If  I  have  said  that  stable  manure  contains  the  mine- 
ral elements  of  the  nurture  of  the  plants,  exacdy  in  a  state  and  coiadition  in 
which  they  are  furnished  by  nature — that  a  field  manured  by  it  resembles 
the  primitive  state  of  America  and  Hungary — this  assertion  will  not  be 


Analysis  of  the  urine  of  swine. 


Carbonate  of  potash 
Phosphate  of  soda 
Sulphate  of  soda 
Chloride  of  sodium, 
Chloride  of  potassium, 
Phosphate  of  lime. 
Phosphate  of  magnesia. 


-  12.1  -] 
.    19.0  I 

-  7.0  I 


^  I  The  solid  excrements  of  swine 
\    contain  principaHy  phosphate-^ 
o  Q       of  lime. 


Traces  of  iron 
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found  exaggerated.  It  is  certain  that  stable  dung  contains  no  alkaline  phos- 
phates ;  but  nature  does  not  furnish  to  the  plants  these  elements  even  in  the 
mosi  fertile  soil,  although  we  find  them  m  large  quantity  in  all  the  seeds  of 
wild  plants.  It  is  obvious,  notwithstanding  their  absence  from  the  soil, 
that  the  phosphates  are  formed  in  the  organism  of  the  plants,  and  that  they 
originate  from  the  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia  and  the  supplied  aika- 
hes,  by  an  exchange  of  the  elements  of  both.  The  alkalies  are  necessary 
for  lorming  alkaline  phosphates,  which  cannot  originate  in  the  phosphate 
of  iime  alone.  Both  together  are  present  in  stable  dung,  fn  human  ex- 
crements, and  in  guano,  the  alkaline  carbonates  are  entire] .  wanting.  The 
practice  of  the  fai  iuer,  in  some  places,  of  supplying  to  the  field  not  pure 
guano,  but  a  mixture  of  it  with  gypsum,  shows  clearly  ihat  the  phosphates 
of  aikaUne  bases  are  really  formed  in  the  organism  of  the  plants  from 
the  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  because  this  mixture  (guano  and  gyp- 
sum) contains  less  phosphate  of  potash  or  soda  than  the  guano  itself ;  or, 
in  certain  proportions  of  gypsum,  no  alkaline  phosphates  at  all,  the  soluble 
phosphates  in  the  guano  decomposing  the  gypsum  into  phosphate  of  lime 
and  magnesia,  and  into  sulphate  of  potash.  I  am  far  from  asserting  that 
we  should  not  provide  the  fields  with  alkaline  phosphates.  The  excellent 
effect  of  the  guano,  and  of  the  human  excrements,  is  too  well  known  to 
question  it,  and  we  perceive,  from  this  fact,  that  plants  are  in  this  respect 
like  domestic  animals,  which,  with  a  normal  food,  are  healthy  and  strong, 
buL  do  not  fatten.  On  the  conirary,  we  know  that  if  we  prepare  the  food  of 
these  animals  artificially,  so  as  to  render  it  more  easily  digested  and  assimi- 
lated, they  are  enabled  to  consume,  in  a  given  time,  a  greater  quantity  of 
It,  by  which  all  their  parts  increase  in  weight.  The  same  happens  with 
plants,  if  we  give  them  their  nourishment  in  a  state  most  appropriated  for 
assiuiilation  ;  their  capability  to  attract  the  other  elements  from  the  atmos- 
phere increases,  and  their  development  is  accelerated.  If  we  recollect  that 
the  favorable  effect  of  guano  upon  our  fields  depends  on  its  amount  of  am- 
mouiacal  salts,  of  alkaline  phosphates,  and  the  othe?^  Qnineral  constituents  of 
the  seeds,  but  that  it  is  defective  in  alkalies,  the  principal  elements  of  the- 
herbs,  straw,  and  roots,  it  is  easily  understood  why  the  opinions  of  farmers 
on  the  value  of  guano  as  a  manure  are  so  very  different.  On  a  soil  which 
is  defective  in  alkalies  its  effect  is  small ;  on  a  soil  rich  in  them  it  increases 
the  produce  in  a  remarkable  degree ;  but,  as  I  have  already  observed,  the 
continued  application  of  guano  must  gradually  diminish  the  fertility  of  our 
fields  for  a  number  of  plants,  because  the  elements  of  those  organs^  of  the 
leaves,  stalks,  roots,  (fee,  without  which  the  plants  cannot  be  developed  and 
cannot  produce  seeds,  are  taken  off  in  the  harvest  without  any  restoration 
of  them.  I  think  it,  therefore,  certain,  that  the  stable  dung  can  replace  to 
a  certain  degree,  but  not  vice  versa.  A  rational  agriculturist,  in  using 
guano,  cannot  dispense  with  stable  dung. 

In  the  manufacture  of  an  artificial  manure,  it  must  be  kept  in  view  that 
application  of  stable  dung,  of  human  excrements,  and  of  guano,  is  attend- 
ed with  a  great  loss,  in  consequence  of  the  too  great  solubility  of  their 
most  efficacious  elements;  and  this  must  be  prevented  by  artificial  means. 
This  is  evident,  if  we  remember  those  countries  from  which  guano  is  de- 
rived. It  is  known  that  the  collection  and  preservation  of  the  excrements 
on  the  African  islands,  and  the  coasts  of  Peru  and  Chili,  depend  upon  the 
scarcity  of  rain  in  those  countries.  The  best  sorts  of  guano  contain,  in 
fact,  more  than  one-half  of  their  weight  of  soluble  salts,  which,  if  exposed 
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to  the  rain,  are  in  exactly  the  same  condition  as,  under  similar  conditions, 
a  heap  of  salt.  They  dissolve  in  water,  and  are  removed.  Some  months 
of  rain  would  deprive  those  countries  of  all  their  riches.  The  remainder 
would  have  lost  the  greater  part  of  its  fertilizing  power.  Such  effects, 
however,  take  place  upon  the  guano  with  which  our  fields  are  manured. 
Only  a  small  portion  of  its  efficacious  elements  produce  the  beneficial  effect 
they  are  capable  of  doing,  the  greater  part  being  carried  off  by  the  ram. 
The  stable  dung  is.  in  this  respect,  in  the  same  condition  as  guano.  In- 
deed, its  principal  elements  are  already  in  a  dissolved  stats,  and  theretore 
are  carried  off  more  easily  than  those  of  guano. 

A  covering  for  those  places  in  which  stable  dung  is  preserved,  in  order 
to  shelter  it  from  the  effects  of  the  rain,  has  been  regarded  in  Germany  as 
essential  for  preserving  its  manuring  power.  In  consequence  of  the  expe- 
rience that  the  soluble  elements  of  stable  dung  are  the  most  efficacious,  it 
has,  in  some  cases,  been  drawn  out  with  water,  and  it  has  been  found  ad- 
vantageous to  carry  only  this  fluid  to  the  fields.  I  need  only  refer  to  the 
foregoing  analyses  of  the  urine  of  animals  in  order  to  see  upon  which  ele- 
ments of  it  this  effect  depends. 

The  reason  why,  in  certain  years,  the  influence  of  the  best  and  most 
plentiful  manuring  is  scarcely  perceptible,  is,  that  during  the  moist  and 
rainy  springs  and  summers  the  phosphates  and  other  salts  with  alkaline 
bases,  as  also  the  soluble  ammoniacal  salts,  are  entirely  or  partly  removed. 
Art  must  find  out  the  means  of  reducing  the  solubiUty  of  the  manuring 
substances  to  a  certain  limit ;  in  a  word,  of  bringing  them  into  the  same  state 
in  which  they  exist  in  a  most  fertile,  virgin  soil,  and  in  which  they  can  be 
best  assimilated  by  the  plants. 

I  am  occupied  with  a  series  of  experiments,  which  lead  me  to  hope  that 
that  this  problem  can  and  will  be  solved.  If  it  succeed,  as  I  have  no  doubt 
it  will,  in  combining  the  efficacious  elements  of  manure  in  such  a  way  as  that 
they  will  not  be  washed  away,  their  efficacy  will  be  doubled.  If  in  this 
manner  the  injurious  consequences  of  the  present  system  of  draining  be  re- 
moved, agriculture  will  be  based  upon  as  certain  principles  as  well  arranged 
manufactories.  Manufactories  of  manure  will  be  established,  in  which  the 
farmer  can  obtain  the  most  efficacious  manure  for  all  varieties  of  soils  and 
plants.  Then,  no  artificial  manure  will  be  sold  v/hose  exact  amount  of 
efficacious  elements  is  not  known  ;  and  this  amount  will  be  the  scale  for 
determining  its  value.  Instead  of  the  uncertainty  of  mere  empiricism,  ail 
the  operations  of  agriculture  will  be  carried  on  with  certainty  ;  and  instead 
of  waiting  the  results  of  our  labors  with  anxiety  and  doubt,  our  minds 
will  be  filled  with  patience  and  confidence. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Dr.  JUSTUS  LIEBIG. 

GiEssEN,  1845. 


In  IVSuspratt's  English  Patent  for  Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Manure,  communicated  by  Dr.  Liebio^,  of  Giessen,  Germany,  the  method 
proposed  is  thus  described  ; 

"in  making  manure  according  to  the  invention,  I  cause  carbonate  of 
soda  or  of  potash,  or  both,  to  be  lused  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  such  as 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soda-ash,  with  carbonate  or  phosphate  of  lime. 
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(jind  with  such  fused  compounds  I  mix  other  ingredients,  as  hereafter 
mentioned.)  so  as  to  produce  manures;  and  such  composition,  when  cold, 
being  ground  into  powder  by  edge  stones  or  other  convenient  machinery, 
the  same  is  to  be  appUed  to  land  as  manure.  And  in  order  to  apply  such 
manure  with  precision,  the  analysis  and  weight  of  the  previous  crop  ought 
to  be  known  with  exactness,  so  as  to  return  the  land  the  mineral  elements 
in  the  weight,  and  proportion  in  which  they  have  been  removed  by  the 
crop. 

"Two  compounds  are  first  prepared,  one  or  oiher  of  which  is  the  basis  of 
all  manures,  which  1  shall  describe  as  the  first  and  second  preparations. 

''The  first  preparation  is  formed  by  fusing  together  two  or  two  and  a  half 
parts  of  carbonate  of  Ume  with  one  part  of  potash  of  commerce,  (containing, 
on  an  average,  sixty  carbonate  of  potash,  ten  sulphate  of  potash,  and  ten 
chloride  of  potassium  or  common  salt,  in  the  hundred  parts,)  or  with  one 
part  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  potash,  mixed  in  equal  parts. 

"  The  second  preparation  is  formed  by  fusing  together  one  part  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  one  part  potash  of  commerce,  and  one  part  of  soda  ash. 

"Both  preparations  are  ground  to  powder  ;  other  salts  or  ingredients,  in 
the  state  of  powder,  are  added  to  these  preparations  and  mixed  together,  or 
those  not  of  a  volatile  consistency  may  be  added  when  the  preparations  are 
in  a  state  of  fusion,  so  that  the  manure  may  represent,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  composition  of  the  ashes  of  the  preceding  crop.  This  is  assuming  that 
the  land  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  ;  but  if  it  be  desired  to  grow  a  par- 
ticular crop  on  land  not  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  then  the  manure 
would  be  applied  in  the  first  instance  suitable  for  the  coming  crop,  and 
then,  in  subsequent  cases,  the  manure  prepared  according  to  the  invention 
would,  as  herein  described,  be  applied  to  restore  to  the  land  what  has  been 
t^ken  therefrom  by  the  preceding  crop. 

^'Preparation  of  raajiure  for  land  which  has  had  a  wheat  crop  grown  on 
and  removed  therefrom.— 'Vd^kQ  of  the  first  preparation  six  parts  by  weight, 
and  of  the  second  preparation  one  part,  and  mix  with  them  two  parts  of 
gypsum,  one  part  of  calcined  bones,  sihcate  of  pol^ash,  (containing  six  parts 
of  silica,)  and  one  part  of  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia. 

'•And  such  manure  is  also  applicable  to  be  used  after  growing  barley,  oats, 
and  plants  of  a  similar  character. 

u  Preparation  of  manure  for  land  which  has  had  a  crop  of  beans  grown 
thereon  and  removed  therefrom,. — Take  fourteen  parts,  by  weight,  of  the 
first  preparation,  two  parts  of  the  second  preparation,  and  mix  them  with 
one  part  of  common  salt,  (chloride  of  sodium.)  a  quantity  of  silicate  of  pot- 
ash, (containing  two  parts  of  silica,)  two  parts  of  gypsum,  and  one  part  of 
phosphate  or  magnesia  and  ammonia. 

"And  such  manure  is  also  applicable  for  land  on  which  peas  or  other 
plants  of  a  similar  character  have  been  grown  and  removed. 

Preparation  of  manure  for  land  on  ivhich  turnips  have  been  grown  and 
removed  therefrom.— Toke  twelve  parts,  by  v/eight,  of  the  first  preparation, 
one  part  of  the  second  preparation,  one  part  of  gypsum,  and  one  part  of 
phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia. 

^' And  such  manure  is  also  applicable  for  land  where  potatoes  or  similar 
plants  have  been  grown  and  removed." 

He  remarks  that  other  manures  may  be  prepared  for  plants,  if  the  mat- 
ters of  which  the  plants  are  composed,  and  the  quantities,  are  first  ascer- 
tained, by  burning  the  plants  and  analyzing  the  ashes,  and  then  combining 
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the  manure  according  to  the  analysis.  The  manure  so  made  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  land  in  quantities  as  great  or  greater  than  the  quantities  of  the 
elements  which  have  been  removed  by  the  previous  crop.  It  should  be 
stated,  that  where  the  straw  of  wheat  and  other  similar  plants  which  require 
much  silicate  of  potash  is  returned  to  the  land  as  manure,  that  is  consid 
ered  to  be  the  best  means  of  restoring  the  requisite  silicate  of  potash  to  the 
land  ;  in  which  case  the  silicate  of  potash  would  be  omitted." 


Commur.icated  for  ihe  New  York  Farmer  and  Mechanic,  for  publication. 
AMERICAN  INSTITUTE.-FARMERS'  CLUB. 

Source  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  in  plants^  as  derived  from  the  soil :  by  Prom- 
borg,  of  the  Agricultural  Chemist?^  Association  of  IScotland. 

The  opinions  of  Mulder,  of  Utrecht,  founded  on  great  chemical  investi- 
gation, are,  that  the  organic  constituents  of  soil — namely,  the  humic,  ulmic, 
geic,  crenic,  and  apocrenic  acids — after  being  combined  with  ammonia,  are 
taken  up  and  assimilated  by  planis,  being  all  of  them  very  soluble  in  water, 
and  possessing  polybasic  properties,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  form 
combinations  with  potash  or  soda,  ammonia,  lime,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of 
iron,  in  which  several  of  those  bases  are  present  at  the  same  time ; 

That  ammonia  is  form(d  in  the  soil  by  the  combination  of  the  nitrogen 
of  the  air  with  hydrogen  in  its  nascent  state,  as  liberated  during  the  decay 
of  vegetable  and  animal  substances  in  the  soil. 

From  careful  experiments,  Mulder  establishes  the  following  facts : 

1.  Rain-water  and  air  are  insufficient  to  suport  the  life  of  plants. 

2.  Rain-water,  wood-ashes,  and  air,  are  equally  so. 

3.  That  the  aqueous  extract  of  humus  contains  too  small  a  portion  of 
matter  to  afford  plants  all  they  require. 

4.  That  ulmic  acid  from  sugar  is  advantageous  to  their  growth. 

5.  That  humic  acid  from  garden  mould  is  very  useful  in  vegetation. 

6.  That  humate  of  ammonia  from  peat  is  advantageous  to  the  growth  of 
plants. 

7.  That  charcoal  and  ashes  are  inferior  to  arable  soil,  or  to  the  sub 
stances  mentioned  in  Nos.  5  and  6. 

Fromborg  says  the  v/ell  known  fertilizing  aci ion  of  charcoal  requires, 
indeed,  no  other  explanation  than  its  characteristic  property  of  condensing 
gases. 

Mulder  observes  ihat  a  number  of  litlie  plants  were  produced  in  solutions 
of  potato  starch,  acetate  of  potash,  nitrate  of  ditto,  binoxolate  of  ditto,  and 
even  in  chloride  of  calcium,  sulphate  of  soda,  and  common  alum.  I  have 
seen  them  in  solutions  of  neutral  tartrate  of  potash  and  of  sulphate  of 
alumina. 

Miguel,  of  Rotterdam,  the  skilful  botanist,  examined  these  plants  and 
recognised  them  as  being  of  the  genus  cryptococeous,  ulvina,  hydrococis, 
sirocrocis,  and  Septomitus. 

Professor  Liebig  says  that  traces  of  ammonia  can  hardly  be  detected  in 
large  quantities  ot  rain-water  ;  and  although  he  assumes  that  a  pound  of 
rain-water  contains  one-fourth  of  a  grain  of  ammonia,  yet  it  is  obvious 
tliat,  ui  a  continuous  rain,  only  that  part  which  falls  first  contains  that 
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quantity !  What  falls  subsequently  would  soon  be  without  ammonia  at  all. 
The  minute  quantity  contained  in  the  air,  above  a  field,  is  far  from  being  a 
sufficient  source  for  all  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  plants  growing 
upon  it. 

Professor  Johnston  says :  The  ammonia  produced  in  the  air  from  de- 
composed vegetables  and  animals  can  but  imperfectly  be  restored  to  the 
soil.  The  greater  part  is  washed  down  by  rains  into  the  sea,  and  is  lost  to 
the  soil.  What  remains  in  the  air  will  undergo  a  continual  decomposition 
by  electricity  and  by  thunder  storms. 

Mulder's  theory  is,  that  the  ammonia  in  the  soil  serves  as  a  medium  to 
transfer  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  putrefying  substances. 

Many  think  that  the  doctrine  of  aerial  nutrition  of  plants  is  right,  be- 
cause it  exhibits  a  degree  of  simplicity  and  beauty  consonant  with  the  other 
works.    [Read  by  H.  Meigs.] 


The  result  of  a  trial  of  various  manureSj  reported  in  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society's  Journal,  led  to  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  Nitrate  of  soda,  nitrate  of  potash  and  soot,  have  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease the  produce  of  wheat,  both  straw  and  grain. 

2.  That  common  salt  has  a  slight  tendency  to  increase  the  produce  of 
grain,  and  to  decrease  the  weight  of  straw — (mark  the  weight  of  straw,  that 
it  does  not  diminish  the  bulk  ;)  and  that  common  salt  increases  the  weight 
per  bushel  of  the  grain.  Thence  it  may,  from  these  properties,  be  advan- 
tageously used  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  other  manures. 

3.  That  sulphate  of  soda  has  no  visible  effects  upon  the  wheat  crop. 
The  slight  variation  in  yield  of  straw  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  accidental 
circumstances,  such  as  variation  of  soil,  <fec.j  as  no  two  patches  can  be  per- 
fectly  equal  in  every  respect. 


[At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Agricultural  Association.] 
PREPARED  MANURES,  AND  THEIR  EFFECT  UPON  CROPS. 

BY  MR.  PEI.L. 

Tf  ********  * 

I  apply  straw  to  the  cattle-yard  ;  it  absorbs  the  liquid  excrement,  and 
rots.  What  is  long  or  partly  unrotted  I  apply  to  hoed  crops  ;  what  is  fine 
I  mix  with  the  eleven  requisites,  and  apply  as  a  top-dressing.  It  may  be 
advisable  to  apply  the  straw  to  the  ground,  and  plough  it  when  unrotted. 
To  grow  grains,  give  the  soil  straw  of  its  kind  ;  for  potatoes,  their  vines  ; 
grapes,  their  vines  ;  to  apples,  their  branches ;  and  so  of  all.  The  drop- 
pings of  cattle  are  the  best  material  to  grow  grasses,  as  they  feed  on  grass ; 
those  of  horses  fed  on  grain,  for  the  growth  of  cereals.  Onions  are  grown 
year  after  year  by  only  returning  the  tops  to  the  ground.  In  Virginia,  had 
the  refuse  of  the  tobacco  plant  been  returned  to  the  soil,  she  would  not 
BOW  be  barren.  The  bad  farmer  is  injured  by  the  vicinity  of  well  ma- 
nured land,  as  manure  has  an  affinity  for  oxygen,  hydrogen,  ammonia, 
&c.,  floating  in  the  air,  and  attracts  them  to  the  provident  farmer's  land. 

Formerly,  I  applied  composts  of  various  things,  and  had  wonderful  re- 
sults; I  dared  not  omit  any  one,  as  1  k»"^^''  not  which  had  produced  the 
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resoit.  Now,  science,  hy  analysis,  shows  what  is  necessary.  By  these  com- 
posts, I  grew  a  squash  to  weigh  201  pounds,  the  heaviest  on  record  ;  and 
a  cabbage  to  weigh  44  pounds.  By  it  I  grew  wheat  to  weigh  64  poundSj 
rye  60  pounds,  oats  44 J  pounds.  When  Sprengle  made  known  his  analy- 
sis, showing  that  eleven  substances  are  necessary  to  all  good  soils,  I  foond 
that  my  compost,  by  chance,  had  them  all,  and  twenty  other  enriching 
ingredients* 

Previous  to  1840,  my  orchards  bore  only  every  other  year.  Since  then, 
I  make  them  bear  every  year  ;  and  this  year,  a  bad  one  for  fruit,  found  my 
manured  trees  full,  and  those  not  manured  barren.  The  drought  of  this 
year  was  fatal  to  fruit ;  yet  my  manured  trees  had  abundant  moisture,  and 
were  fruitful.  I  prefer  the  manure  of  decayed  vegetable  matter  to  the  ex- 
crement of  cattle,  as  the  material  that  makes  and  supports  the  animal  has 
been  extracted,  and  the  excrement  is  not  so  rich  on  that  account.  If  the 
vegetable  matter  be  rotted  and  its  ammonia  fixed  by  charcoal  dust,  all  the 
chemical  substances  are  present.  Thus,  rotted  vegetable  matter  is  more 
beneficial  than  the  dung  of  cattle,  quantity  and  quantity  alike. 

A  most  valuable  manure  is  the  liquid  remaining  after  the  boiling  of 
bones.  It  is  very  offensive  unless  disinfected.  When  hot  it  is  not  offensive, 
but  becomes  so  when  cold.  It  is  a  jelly  when  cold.  By  the  application  of 
charcoal  dust  to  the  hot  liquid,  the  jelly,  when  cold,  is  not  offensive.  In 
this  state  it  may  be  made  into  compost  with  other  substances.  In  that  con- 
dition it  is  a  most  valuable  manure.  At  present  large  amounts  of  the 
liquid  are  thrown  into  the  rivers.  I  prevailed  upon  a  grinder  of  bones  to 
save  his  liquid  by  charcoal,  and  he  now  sells  what  formerly  he  hired 
carried  away.  I  have  used  it  with  great  advantage,  both  on  arable  and 
meadow  land. 

Charcoal  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  manures.  It  is  the  most  powerfiii 
absorbent  known.  It  takes  from  the  atmosphere  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitro- 
gen, ammonia,  &c.,  and  holds  them  while  the  weather  is  dry.  During 
rain  it  absorbs  eighty  per  cent,  of  v/ater,"  and  releases  the  gases  to  descend 
to  the  earth  to  fertilize  it.  When  the  weather  becomes  dry  it  parts  with  the 
water,  and  absorbs  from  the  air  the  gases  again.  This  it  continues  almost 
perpetually,  as  it  is  nearly  indestructible.  When  applied  to  the  earth,  the 
trees,  plants,  and  grasses  are  found  to  have  it  adhering  to  their  roots,  ready 
to  impart  gases  and  moisture  as  wanted.  Trees  packed  in  it  have  remained 
green  for  eighty  days,  while  others,  without  it,  have  died  in  like  circum- 
stances. Hams  and  salt  meats  are  preserved  perfectly  when  packed  in  it» 
I  preserved  apples  in  perfect  condition  for  one  year  in  it.  If  spread  over 
compost  heaps,  barn  yards,  stable-floors,  in  privies,  it  absorbs  the  ammonia, 
prevents  offensive  smells,  fixes  the  volatile  gases,  and  thus  makes  a  valua- 
ble compost. 

Ashes  applied  to  sandy  soils  are  valuable ;  and,  on  some  soils,  leeched 
are  as  good  as  unleached.  I  have  known  land,  too  poor  to  grow  eight 
bushels  of  corn,  made  to  produce  forty-five  bushels  by  ashes  alone  ;  and 
they  are  more  valuable  on  a  sandy  soil  than  any  other,  except  marly  clay. 
They  enable  the  sandy  soil  to  retain  its  moisture — a  great  point.  They 
are  used  to  great  advantage  on  Long  Island  and  in  New  Jersey.  They 
stimulate  growth,  as  does  plaster.  Sown  broadcast  on  grass,  the  effect  is 
perceptible  at  a  great  distance.  The  yield  the  first  year,  on  sandy  soils  ia 
grass,  will  pay  the  expense  of  applying  forty  bushels  to  the  acre.  They 
give  to  the  soil  silicate  of  potash,  which  is  needed  to  form  stems. 
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Ashes  have  two  actions  on  soils,  viz :  Chemically,  by  alkali  they  neu- 
tralize acids;  and  mechanically,  by  rendering  sandy  soils  more  tenacious. 
Muck  is  made  valuable  by  them,  when  mixed  in  compost;  the  acid  of  the 
muck  is  destroyed  by  the  alkali,  and  fermentation  follows. 

Lime  has  been  used  by  me  to  great  advantag(\  I  prefer  oyster  shell 
lime,  as  it  contains  no  magnesia,  which  most  stone -lime  does.  I  think 
oyster-shell  lime  has  a  tendency  to  lessen  in  growth  the  stem  and  leaves, 
and  increase  the  fruit  and  seeds.  I  put  on  barren  or  worn-out  land  300 
bushels  of  oyster-shell  lime,  and  it  grew  wheat  to  a  weight  of  64  pounds 
per  bushel :  with  the  wheat  1  sowed  one  bushel  of  clover-seed  and  half  a 
bushel  of  timothy  seed  per  acre,  and  the  next  year  cut  2|-  tons,  and  the 
secoiid  year  3  tons  of  hay  per  acre.  1  have  found  it  of  great  advantage 
in  potato  culture  ;  the  potatoes  do  not  rot  in  the  ground,  while  neighboring 
unlimed  ones  all  do.  They  are  mealy  and  fine,  aad  do  not  rot  after 
gathering,  and  have  been  free  of  rot  in  dry,  wet,  and  average  seasons.  I 
think  it  destroys  the  fungus  or  insect,  if  either  be  the  cause  of  rot. 

Bone  dust  I  have  used,  and  find  it  most  valuable,  and  advise  its  use,  es- 
pecially on  soils  long  cultivated,  destitute  of  phosphate  of  lime.  It  is  the 
most  efficacious  manure  that  can  be  used  on  an  exhausted  soil,  but  will  da 
better  on  dry  calcareous  soil  than  on  such  as  contain  alumina.  It  should  be 
mixed  with  earth  to  ferment  before  spreading.  There  should  be  used  from 
twelve  to  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  seems  best  on  turnips  In  com- 
post it  is  valuable,  as  it  yields  phosphates  largely.  It  is  said  that  in  Eng- 
land, where,  on  lands,  it  had  been  applied  twenty  years  before,  its  effect 
could  be  seen  to  a  yard  I  trust  the  exportation  of  bones  from  our  country 
will  soon  cease. 

I  have  used  guano  successfully  and  unsuccessfully.  Mixed  with  earth, 
and  applied  to  plants  in  close  contact,  it  was  injurious;  applied  in  weak 
solution  to  grass  land  and  green-house  plants,  its  effect  was  wonderful.  My 
experience  shows  that  its  method  of  use  will  determine  its  value.  In  com- 
posts I  have  found  it  very  effective. 

Night  soil  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  manures.  In  this  country,  as  well 
as  in  England,  great  prejudice  prevails  against  its  use  in  agriculture  or 
gardening.  For  ages  it  has  been  used  in  Asia,  and  particularly  in  China. 
In  France,  in  Belgium,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  all  the  German  confederacy, 
and  Sweden,  its  destruction  or  waste  is  prohibited  by  law.  In  England  and 
America  it  is  thrown  into  the  rivers,  to  befoul  them,  and  the  fish  which  de- 
vour it  are  eaten  instead  of  vegetables  grown  by  it.  As  manure, -six  loads 
of  it  have  been  found  to  produce  650  bushels  per  acre  of  potatoes,  while, 
00  the  same  ground,  one  hundred  and  twenty  loads  of  horse  manure  yielded 
only  480  bushels. 

In  conclusion,  1  have  to  remark  that  the  main  stay  of  the  farmer  is  his 
barn-yard  manure.  Yet  this  varies  in  quality,  according  to  the  material  of 
which  it  is  made,  and  the  manner  of  making.  Thus  the  droppings  of 
cattle  fed  on  straw  and  turnips  are  far  less  valuable  than  those  of  cattle 
fed  on  hay  and  oil  cake  ;  and  it  is  economy  to  feed  hay  and  oil- cake  rather 
than  straw  and  turnips.  So  in  manurmg  :  that  which  is  leached  by  rains 
and  volatilized  by  the  sun  is  less  valuable  than  the  unleached  and  unsunned. 
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PREPARATION  OF  MANURE 

In  the  review  of  a  work  of  Mr.  Bernay's.  chemist,  on  the  subject  of  ma- 
nures, &c.,  the  Mark  Lane  Express  quotes  the  following  method  of  pre- 
paring the  farm-yard  heap : 

The  importance  and  advantages  of  the  arrangement  and  compilatioa 
of  the  manure  heap  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  observation  from 
us  ;  but  we  cannot  lay  by  this  practical  work  without  giving  the  author's 
directions  for  preparing  the  farm-yard  heap. 

"  ^  It  should  be  a  rule  to  heap  it  on  as  small  a  space  and  as  compact  as 
possible.  The  ground  on  which  it  is  placed  should  consist  of  a  stiff  clay, 
or  be  bricked  over.  It  should  commence  about  half  a  foot  below  the  sur- 
rounding ground,  and  be  situated  so  as  to  cause  all  the  water  from  the  ma- 
nure to  run  into  the  tank.  The  conduit  leading  to  the  latter  should  be 
well  covered  in,  so  as  not  to  allow  spring -water  or  rain  water  to  collect  in 
it.  A  layer  of  gypsum  is  now  to  be  spread  on  the  flooring,  and  the  heap 
is  to  be  commenced  by  covering  the  whole  bottom,  with  the  exception  of 
about  half  a  foot  on  each  side.  On  every  foot  height  of  manure  a  layer  of 
gypsom  is  to  be  spread,  sufficiently  thick  to  appear  white.  When  the  heap 
is  completed,  or  before,  the  contents  of  the  tanks  are  to  be  poured  on  by 
degrees,  in  quantity  sufficient  to  moisten  the  head  well,  but  so  that  little 
will  run  back  into  the  tanks.  By  these  means  the  following  advantages 
will  be  obtained  :  Firstly,  the  cartage  of  the  urine  will  be  rendered  unne- 
cessary, and  some  labor  and  expense  saved ;  secondly,  the  gypsum  of  the 
farm-yard  heap  will  be  dissolved  ;  and,  thirdly,  by  the  addition  and  evapo- 
ration of  the  water  of  the  urine,  the  decay  of  the  manure  will  be  hastened. 
If  the  method  recommended  of  strewing  the  stable  floorings  with  gypsum 
be  followed  out.  of  course  but  a  small  quantity  of  it  will  be  necessary. 
A  thin  layer  may  then  be  strewn  on  every  two  feet  high  of  the  heap :  and 
when  completed,  the  top  and  sides  should  be  sprinkled  with  it.  The  heap 
itself  should  not  be  higher  than  six  feet,  for  many  reasons.'  " 


From  the  New  England  Farmer, 
DISSOLVING  BONES  IN  SULPHURIC  ACID. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  Mr. 
Piisey,  having  adverted  to  the  great  discovery  of  the  economical  and  efli- 
cient  employment  of  bones  as  manure,  when  dissolved  by  maceration  in 
sulphuric  acid,  proceeded  to  read  extracts  from  Mr.  Hannam's  prize  essay 
on  the  subject,  of  which  the  following  is  a  condensed  statement  : 

In  an  experiment  on  turnips,  the  crop  from  dissolved  bones  was  not  only 
more  abundant,  but  less  attacked  by  insects  than  that  dressed  with  undis- 
solved bones,  and  the  plants  far  more  rapid  in  their  growth  the  first  month, 
and  a  gain  of  a  m.onth  in  the  end.  The  results  of  several  experiments  by 
Mr,  Hannam  were  then  stated,  from  which  it  appeared  that  2  bushels  of 
dissolved  bones  produced  as  good  results  as  16  bushels  of  undissolved; 
that  8  bushels  dissolved  would  greatly  surpass  16  bushels  not  dissolved  ; 
and  that  4  bushels  in  a  state  of  solution  would  be  a  proper  quantity  per 
acre,  producing  crops  greatly  superior  to  16  bushels  of  undissolved  crushed 
bones,  and  the  cost  less  in  proportion  to  the  effect  produced.  [We  suspect 
the  efiect  on  the  first  crop  only  is  here  referred  to.] 
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The  proportions  used  had  generally  been,  of  acid  one-half  the  weight  of 
the  bonevS,  but  one-third  or  even  one-fourth  of  the  bones  might  be  em- 
ployed :  the  proportion  of  water  had  generally  been  100  times  the  weight 
of  the  acid,  but  50  or  25  times  would  serve  the  purpose  efficiently.  It 
must  be  understood  that  the  more  finely  pulverized  the  bones  are  before 
mixing,  the  better. 

Mr. 'Thompson  stated  that  he  had  last  year  found  4  bushels  of  dissolved 
bones,  applied  in  the  form  of  compost,  fully  equal  to  20  loads  of  farm-yard 
manure,  there  being  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  crop  throughout  the 
field.  Mr.  T.  suggested,  that  as  it  was  often  difficult  for  a  small  farmer  to 
find  a  vessel  of  sufficient  capacity  to  contain  the  mixture,  it  might  be 
found  a  simple  substitute  to  form  a  sort  of  pond,  puddled  with  clay,  in 
which  the  mixture  could  be  made.  When  the  solution  was  complete,  the 
clay  might  be  mixed  with  the  compost. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Spooner,  of  Southampton,  was  read,  in  which  he  stated 
thai  he  had  last  year  used  bones  and  sulphuric  acid  in  compost,  for  turnips. 
He  had  prepared  it  by  placing  If  bushel  of  finely  ground  bones  in  a  tub, 
with  half  their  weight  of  acid,  diluted  with  four  times  the  quantity  of  cold 
water.  After  some  hours,  a  few  bushels  of  fine  mould  and  some  coal  ashes 
were  added,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  amount  to  15  bushels  of  compost. 
The  mixture  was  applied  in  the  drills  at  the  rate  of  little  more  than  2 
bushels  per  acre,  and,  as  Mr.  Spooner  states,  successfully  rivalled  16  bush- 
els of  bones  applied  to  an  acre  of  superior  quality. 

There  seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  the 
fertilizing  principle  of  bones.  Professor  Liebig,  in  the  third  edition  of  his 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  says  :  "  The  efficiency  of  bones  as  a  manure 
does  not  depend  upon  the  nitrogenized  (organic)  matter,  as  has  been  gen- 
erally but  erroneously  supposed,  but  upon  their  phosphate  of  Hme."  Pro- 
fessor Johnston,  and  many  others,  attach  much  to  the  gelatine,  which  slowly 
decomposes  and  afibrds  to  plants  nitrogen.  The  gelatine  or  organic  part  of 
bones  is,  chemically,  like  horn,  hair,  wool,  and  skin ;  and  as  these  sub- 
stances are  all  known  to  be  good  manures,  the  gelatine  of  bones  must  op- 
erate in  the  same  way. 

The  oil  or  fat  in  fresh  bones,  if  applied  to  the  soil  without  any  prepara- 
tion, I  think  cannot  be  of  much  use,  as  it  consists  entirely  of  carbon,  and 
the  elemefais  of  water — oxygen  and  hydrogen.  When  buried  in  the  soil,  it 
is  almost  as  indestructible  as  charcoal.  If  muscle,  lean  meat,  and  animal 
fat,  are  mixed  in  a  heap,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather,  even  in 
the  hottest  part  of  summer^  the  muscle  (lean  meat)  is  soon  decomposed, 
but  the  fat  will  run  together  and  be  converted  into  a  substance  resembling 
old  cheese  or  spermaceti :  the  fat  in  bones  will  probably  do  the  same. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  a  farmer  may  make  use  of  bones  for 
manure,  in  the  country,  where  there  are  no  mills  to  grind  them.    He  can 
break  them  up,  ?ind  apply  them  to  the  soil  in  the  broken  state ;  they  will 
in  that  way  gradually  give  out  nitrogen  and  phosphate  of  lime  for  at  least 
three  lives." 

They  can  be  burnt,  and  then  they  are  easily  broken  up,  and  can  be  dis- 
solved in  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  fire,  however,  drives  off  ail  the  animal  mat- 
ter. Or  they  can  be  boiled  in  strong  lye,  and  in  a  few  hours  they  become 
dirintegrated,  and  as  fine  as  meal.  By  this  process  the  nitrogenized  part, 
the  gelatine,  is  mostly  driven  off",  and  the  air  of  a  room  in  which  they  are 
boiling  smells  as  strong  of  ammonia  as  the  hold  of  a  guano  ship  :  but  the 
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oil  and  fat  are  converted  into  a  kind  of  soap.  The  whole  can  be  mixed 
with  muck  or  soil,  and  will  make  a  first-rate  manure  for  the  turnip  crop. 

I  have  boiled  some  bushels  of  horn-piths  into  a  pulp,  in  three  hours ; 
the  harder  bones  require  some  longer  time.  Without  doubt,  if  there  was  a 
portion  of  sulphuric  acid  mixed  with  the  lye,  the  bones  would  come  to 
pieces  much  sooner,  and  the  ammonia  would  probably  be  fixed  by  the 
acid,  and  formed  into  sulphate  of  ammonia ;  unless  it  should  combine  wiih 
the  pot-ash  of  the  iye,  or  the  lime  of  the  bone,  as  it  has  a  stronger  affinity 
for  these. 

As  stated  near  the  commencement  of  this,  rather  more  than  one-half  of 
dry  bone  is  phosphate  of  lime — in  the  proportion  of  per  cent,  of  lime, 
and  48|^  of  phosphoric  acid.  By  mixing  about  one-half  the  weight  of  sul- 
phuric acid  diluted  with  water,  double  decomposition  ensues — one-half  the 
lime  of  the  bone  combines  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  forms  gypsum.  The 
other  part  of  the  lime  combines  with  a  double  equivalent  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  super  or  biphosphate  of  lime  is  the  result.  Phosphate  of  lime  is 
very  insoluble  ;  biphosphate  is  much  more  soluble,  and  is  readily  taken 
up  by  the  rootlets  of  plants,  especially  by  the  wheat  crop.  About  one  half 
the  ashes  of  the  grain  of  wheat  is  phosphate  of  lime.  Phosphate  of  lime 
and  potash  are  found  in  the  ashes  of  all  our  forest  trees,  but  it  is  so  very  insol- 
uble that  it  is  not  extracted  in  the  process  of  leaching  for  soap  making  ; 
and,  unquestionably,  much  of  the  value  of  spent  ashes  depends  upon  the 
phosphates  they  contain. 

L.  B. 

[Messrs,  Stabler *s,  HallowelPs,  and  Norton's  experiments,  &ic ,  on  ma» 
Bures.  Mr.  Pickett's  account  of  guano,  and  the  description  of  its  poisonous 
effects,  are  omitted  for  want  of  room.] 
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CANADA  TARIFF.-GANADIAN  CUSTOMS 

These  duties  are  to  be  counted  as  sterling  money,  and  to  take  etiect  on 
the  6th  day  of  April  laext,  (1845.)  These  duties  are  in  addition  to  the  duties 
imposed  on  the  same  goods  by  the  British  ParUanient.  This  act  repeals  all 
former  duties  except  that  on  wheat. 

Animals,  viz  :  Cows  and  heifers,  each  ;  calves,  each  55.;  goats,  each 
2.^.  6rf.;  horses,  mares,  geldings,  colts,  fillies,  foals,  each  lOs.;  kids,  each 
2.y.  Qd.;  lambs,  each  l.*.;"oxen  and  bulls,  and  steers,  each  lOs.;  pigs, 
(sucking)  each  6d  ;  swine  and  hogs,  each  5s.;  sheep,  each  25. 

Grain,  viz  :  Barley,  the  quarter,  3s.;  buckwheat,  bear,  bigg,  the  quarter, 
3s  :  oats,  the  quarter,  25.;  maize  or  Indian  corn,  (the  quarter  to  be  480  lbs.) 
the  quarter,  35.;  rye,  beans,  peas,  the  quarter,  35.;  meal  of  all  the  above 
grains,  and  of  wheat  not  bolted,  the  196  lbs.,  25.;  wheat  flour,  per  bbl.  of 
196  lbs.,  6d.;  bran  or  shorts,  the  cwt.,  3d. 

Hay.  the  ton,  65. 

Straw,  the  ton,  35. 

Provisions,  viz:  Butter,  the  cwt.,  25,;  bacon,  the  cwt,  55.;  cheese,  the 
cwt.,  25,  60?.;  hams,  the  cwt.,  65;  meats,  salted  or  cured,  the  cwt.,  25.; 
meats,  fresh;  of  all  kinds,  the  cwt.,  45. 

Candles  :  Sperm  or  wax,  the  lb..  2d.:  all  other  kinds,  when  imported 
otherwise  than  by  sea,  the  lb..  Id .  and  if  imported  by  sea,  five  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

Potatoes,  the  bushel.  3d 

Salt :  Imported  otherv^ase  than  by  sea,  the  barrel,  weighing  net  280  lbs., 
25.  6d,;  imported  by  sea,  the  ton,  I5. 

Tobacco  :  Unmanufactured,  the  lb.,  Id.;  manufactured,  the  lb..  Id,;  ci- 
gars, the  lb.,  25.;  snufF,  the  lb.,  4rf. 

Wood,  viz:  Pine,  whiie.  and  in  proportion  for  any  smaller  quantity 
thereof,  per  1000  cubic  feet,  £1  55.;  re<f,  per  1000  cubic  feet,  £1  155.;  oak, 
per  1000  cubic  feet,  £2  155.;  birch,  per  1000  cubic  feet,  £2  105,;ash,  elm, 
tamarac  or  hacmatac,  and  other  woods  not  herein  charged  with  duty,  per 
1000  cubic  feet,  £1  5s.;  staves,  standard  or  measurement,  per  standard  mille, 
£1  55.;  puncheon,  or  West  India,  white  oak,  per  standard  mille,  IO5.; 
ditto  red  oak.  per  standard  mille,  75.  6d.;  do.  ash,  per  standard  mille, 
45.;  do.  barrel,  per  standard  mille,  45.;  deals,  pine,  per  Gluebec  stand- 
ard  hundred,  155.;  do.  spruce,  per  do.,  7s.  Qd.;  plank,  boards,  and  all  kinds 
of  sawed  lumber  not  herein  charged  with  duty,  per  1000  superficial  feet, 
inch  thick,  75.  6d.;  and  so  in  proportion  for  any  greater  thickness. 

Ashes  of  all  kinds,  bark,  burr  stones  unwrought,  berries,  nuts  and  ve- 
getables used  principally  in  dyeing,  cotton-wool,  coals,  fur  skins  or  peltries, 
undressed  or  unmanufactured,  hemp,  flax  and  tow,  hides,  (raw,)  pig  iron, 
saw  logs,  soda  ashj  tallow,  lard,  fish-oil.  fish,  salted  or  cured,  oysters,  lob- 
sters, and  turtles,  for  every  £100  of  the  value,  £L 


A  table  of  imperial  duties  on  imports  itito  Canada  ;  compiled  conformably 
with  the  revenue  laiDS  now  in  force. 

Beef,  fresh,  free. 

Beef,  salted,  35.  per  cwt. 
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Bacon  3s.  per  cwt. 

Bran  or  shorts,  free. 

Butter,  85.  per  cwt. 

Can  dies,  spermaceti,  15  per  cent. 

Do.    all  others,  7  per  cent. 
Cheese,  5s.  per  cwt. 
Eggs,  4  per  cent. 

Fins  and  skins  of  sea  animals,  15  per  cent. 
Fish,  fresh,  free. 

Fishj  dried  or  salted.  2^.  per  cwt. 
Fish,  pickled,  45.  per  barrel. 
Flax,  free. 

Flour  of  wheat,  2s.  per  barrel. 
Flour  and  meal,  other,  free. 
Fruits,  fresh,  free. 
Hams,  cured,  3s.  per  cwt. 
Do.    fresh,  free. 
Hay,  free. 
Hemp,  free. 
Hides,  raw,  free. 
Hops,  4  per  cent. 
Live  stock,  asses  and  mules,  free. 
Bulls,  free. 

Calves,  under  1  year,  free. 

Cows,  and  all  cattle  under  4  years,,  free. 

Goats,  free. 

Hogs,  free. 

Horses,  free. 

Colls,  under  two  years  old,  free. 
Lambs,  free. 

Co  ws  a  nd  oxen,  four  years  old  and  upwards,^free. 

Sheep,  free. 

Lumber,  free. 

Manures,  of  all  kinds,  free. 

Meal,  free. 

Meat,  fresh,  free. 

Do,  salted,  85.  per  cwt. 
Pork,  fresh,  free. 

Do.  salted,  3s.  per  cwt. 
Potatoes,  free. 

Poultry  and  game,  4  per  cent. 

Oats,  free. 

Seeds,  4  per  cent. 

Seeds,  garden,  free. 

Straw,  free. 

Soap,  7  per  cent. 

Tallow,  free. 

Tobacco,  manufactured,  7  per  cent. 

Do.    unmanufactured,  4  per  cent. 
Vegetables,  fresh,  free. 
Wood  and  lumber,  free. 
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APPENDIX  No.  32. 


TRA  DE,  ETC. 

From  the  Mark  Lane  Express.. 
THE  CORN  CROPS  OF  EUROPE. 

We  extract  from  the  Gazette  cV Augsburg  the  following  article  on  the 
crops  of  1845  in  Europe  : 

According  to  the  custom  we  have  adopted,  we  shall  divide  our  account 
of  the  results  of  the  last  crop  into  two  parts — one  referring  to  the  east,  aiid 
the  other  to  the  west  of  Europe.  For  several  years  past  the  east  threat- 
ened us  with  sterility.  It  first  of  all  began  in  Russia,  spread  over  Poland 
and  Prussia,  and  appeared  even  this  year  likely  to  diffuse  itself  in  the  east 
of  Germany.  Experience  has  generally  proved  that  in  the  boreal  latitude 
the  rainy  years  are  more  sterile  than  the  dry  ones.  This  fact  has  again 
been  confirmed  during  the  last  years.  It  was  humidity  that  diminished 
the  crops  a  few  years  ago  in  Russia,  and  which  produced  the  hke  effect  m 
Poland,  Galicia,  and  Upper  Silesia,  in  the  course  of  last  year.  In  Germany 
the  humidity  has  not  produced  any  unfavorable  consequences,  but  in  cer- 
tain countries.  There  are  others,  on  the  contrary,  which  have  suffered 
from  want  of  rain.  The  results  of  the  crops  are,  in  the  mean  time,  far  from 
being  satisfactory,  and,  from  the  calculations  which  have  been  made,  will 
not  suffice  the  public  consumption. 

"  It  is  far  from  our  intention  to  represent  the  situation  of  things  in  moje 
dreary  colors  than  belong  to  it ;  but  we  do  not  wish,  and  we  ought  not,  to 
exaggerate  the  advantages  of  it,  desirous  as  we  are  of  attaining  our  present 
object,  which  is  to  furnish  an  exact  appreciation  of  actual  circumstances. 
We  shall  separately  name  the  different  countries,  and  indicate  the  supplies 
they  stand  in  need  or  can  dispose  of. 

•'Russia  will  have  sufficient  corn  for  the  v/hole  empire,  without  purchas- 
ing any  foreign  corn.  Its  governments  are  in  a  position  to  assist  mutually 
each  other,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  v/hether  they  can  send  much  corn  abroad. 

The  crops  of  Poland  are  not  sufficient  for  its  general  consumption  ;  and. 
aniess  it  has  been  previously  supplied,  will  suffer  from  a  scarcityj  or  be 
obliged  to  receive  corn  from  abroad.  But  whom  can  one  have  recourse  to 
when  one's  neighbors  have  only  had  themselves  but  middling  crops,  and 
-  have  not  wherewith  to  supply  the  deficiency?  Money  also  is  scarce 
Poland,  and  important  sums  cannot  be  sent  abroad  to  purchase  corn. 

The  kingdom  of  Prussia  has  greatly  suffered  last  year  and  this  from  in- 
undations, which  have  ravaged  precisely  its  most  fertile  countries ;  and 
want,  which  is  generally  felt  there,  is  on  the  point  of  transforming  itself  into 
actual  famine. 

The  news  from  Pomerania  agrees  in  stating  that  the  results  of  the  Usi; 
crops  are  very  mediocre. 

"  In  the  Grand  Dutchy  of  Posen  only  a  middling  crop  has  been  obtained, 
and  anterior  provisions  can  alone  prevent  a  scarcity.  The  author  does  not 
remember  having  heard  such  numerous  and  general  complaints,  unless  it 
be  in  the  years  1804  and  1817,    God  grant  that  the  unfortunate  events  of 
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that  epoch  be  not  agaii<i  reproduced !  There  are  in  this  province  whole 
countries  where  the  usual  corn  sellers  will  be  obliged  themselves  to  make 
purchases  the  next  spring.  The  situation  of  Galicia  is  still  worse.  The 
price  of  rye  rose  60  per  cent,  immediately  after  the  crops.  It  is  still  on  the 
rise. 

"  In  Hungary,  which  is  usually  so  productive,  the  government  has  been 
obliged  to  lay  in  large  stores  of  corn  to  prevent  a  famine.  The  hope  enter- 
tained of  having  good  crops  has  been  still  more  cruelly  disappointed  than 
in  Silesia. 

"  In  Austria,  Moravia,  and  Bohemiaj  the  results  of  this  year's  crop  are 
below  those  of  the  average  ones,  and  must  scarcely  suffice  for  the  general 
consumption. 

"  If  we  consider  the  west  of  Germany,  we  find,  first  of  ail,  that  the  crops 
in  Saxony  have  not  precisely  failed,  although  they  are  very  far  from  being 
abundant.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  provinces  of  Brandenburg  and 
of  Magdeburg. 

"Bavaria,  like  other  countries,  has  suffered  greatly  this  year  from  hail- 
storms and  water-spouts.  The  results  of  the  crops  have,  in  consequence, 
been  diminished,  as  likewise  by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  which  has 
shown  itself  but  little  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  corn. 

Wurtemburg,  the  country  of  Baden,  Westphalia,  and  the  Rhenish  prov- 
inces, have  been  better  treated  ;  but  the  disease  which  has  ravaged  the  po- 
tato crop  will  be  severely  felt.  Nevertheless,  the  potato  crop  has  been  gen- 
erally good  throughout  western  Germany.  It  will  supply  many  deficiencies 
in  the  crops  of  other  places,  although  they  are  not  so  much  grown  as  in 
other  parts  of  Germany. 

"  Belgium  and  Holland  have  had  but  bad  crops ;  and  the  news  from 
France  sufficiently  proves  that  this  year  has  not  been  a  productive  one. 

"Spain  occupies  but  an  inferior  rank  among  corn-growing  countries; 
still,  reports  from  this  country  do  not  mention  that  the  crops  have  been 
deficient. 

"  England,  where  the  States  of  the  European  continent  generally  find  a 
market  for  their  surplus  corn,  appears  to-day  to  be  reassured  on  the  wants 
of  Its  internal  consumption,  or  at  least  the  alarming  news  which  arrived  from 
that  country  has  been  succeeded  by  much  more  favorable  intelligence. 
Those  who  count  upon  corn  supplies  from  the  Baltic  and  provinces  of  the 
North  Sea  will  be  greatly  deceived.  The  prices  of  these  productions  will 
first  of  all  be  very  high  ;  and.  in  the  second  place,  the  quantities  that  can  be 
supplied;  very  small.  A  great  quantity  of  wheat  has  this  year  been  struck 
by  blight ;  and  this  disease,  which  has  spread  throughout  Germany,  Poland, 
and  Hungary,  has  deteriorated  the  quahty  of  the  corn,  as  well  as  diminished 
the  quantity.  Further,  it  cannot  now  be  accurately  known  whether  at  a 
later  period  England  will  not  be  reduced  to  supply  itself  from  abroad,  for  it 
is  well  known  that  it  is  only  in  case  of  an  abundant  crop  that  enough  corn 
can  be  grown  for  the  countr^r.  In  the  contrary  case,  she  will  look  to  sup- 
plies from  America,  or  from  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea. 

"  In  Scandinavia,  that  is  to  say,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  the 
crops  have  not  been  satisfactory.  In  a  few  words,  then,  it  may  be  said  that 
for  many  years  past  there  has  not  been  so  unfavorable  a  year  as  the  present 
oae  ;  and  if  it  be  added  that  last  year  only  furnished  but  indifferent  crops 
in  comparison  v/ith  the  preceding  ones,  this  circumstance  ought  to  give 
rise  to  measures  being  taken  to  prevent  the  danger  which  threatens  us." 
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CURED  PROVISIONS,  AND  CATTLE 

A  return  of  cured  provisions  imported  in  the  half  year,  to  the  5th  of  Juiy, 
1845,  and  of  live  cattle  imported  in  the  last  three  years,  has  been  printed  by. 
©rder  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Grogan,  M.  P.  for 
Dublin  city.  It  hence  appears  that  the  total  quantity  of  cured  provisions 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  period  above  mentioned,  was  i; 

Plaited  beef,  46,347  cwt. ;  of  salted  pork,  23,860  cwt. ;  of  hams  of  all 
kinds,  2,423  cwt. ;  and  of  bacon,  16  cwt.  only.  A  very  insignificant  por- 
tion of  these  cured  t)rovisions  was  retained  for  home  consumption,  namely  : 
2,363  cwt.  of  beef,  realizing  a  revenue  (in  the  shape  of  duty)  amounting  to 
401/.  ;  1,191  cwt.  of  salt  pork,  producing  a  revenue  of  459Z. ;  1,349  cwt.  of 
ham,  producing  a  duty  of  992/.;  and  13  cwt.  of  bacon,  yielding  an  amount 
of  duty  of  20/.  The  total  quantities  re-exported  as  merchandise  was  :  Of 
beef,  4,304  cwt. ;  of  pork,  6,341  cwt. ;  and  of  ham,  470  cwt.  The  rest , 
was  taken  for  ships'  stores,  including  44,672  cwt.  of  salt  beef,  (junk,)  12,563 
CM^t.  of  salt  pork,  and  525  cwt.  of  ham.  The  greater  portion  of  the  salted 
beef  was  imported  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  Hanseatic  towns* 
figure  for  2,650  cwt.  The  larger  portion  of  the  salted  pork  came  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Hanse  Towns,  and  Prussia,  and  half  of  the  ham  from, 
the  Hanseatic  towns,  the  rest  being  distributed  for  the  most  part  between 
Hanover,  Oldenburgh,  Holland,  and  the  Peninsula,  (including  both  Portu- 
gal and  Spam.)  Of  live  cattle  and  other  animals  there  were  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  ended  July  5,  1845,  6,466  oxen  and 
buUs,  2,503  cows,  118  calves,  3,969  sheep,  42  lambs,  and  411  swine  and 
hogs.  In  1843-44  there  were  imported  1,294  oxen  and  bulls,  531  cows, 
60  calves,  220  sheep,  12  Iambs,  and  322  swine  and  hogs.  In  1842-43 
there  were  imported  3,578  oxen  and  bulls,  1,193  cows,  86  calves,  727 
sheep,  12  lambs,  and  563  swine  and  hogs.  From  which  figures  it  results 
that  the  importation  of  oxen  and  bulls  has  nearly  doubled  since  the  year 
1842-'43,  that  the  import  of  cows  has  more  than  doubled  itself  during  the 
same  period,  that  sheep  have  increased  from  729  to  3,969,  that  calves  have 
leruained  steady,  and  that,  lastly,  swine  and  hogs  have  fallen  off.  Such 
are  the  eflfects  of  the  new  tariff,  as  illustrated  by  the  return  before  us. 


From  the  American  Agrkaltarist. 

STAVES, 

Since  the  late  reduction  of  duty  in  Great  Britain  on  staves  from  the 
Uiiiied  States  to  285.  per  50  cubic  feel,  they  will  become  an  article  of  con- 
siderable export.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  they  should  be  properly  pre- 
pared for  the  English  market.  For  the  benefit  of  those  farmers  engaged  in 
the  stave  business,  we  subjoin,  from  a  circular  recently  received  here,  the 
principal  directions  to  fit  them  for  the  British  market, 

Size. — The  standard  to  which  staves  are  now  limited  is  72  inches  long, 
7  inches  broad,  and  3  inches  thick,  and  it  is  always  very  desirable  to  get 
the  staves  of  this  full  length  and  breadth,  length  especially.  By  making 
tliem  72  inches  long,  they  suit  at  once  for  the  sides  and  ends  of  all  punch- 
eons for  the  West  India  trade,  and  also  for  the  sides  of  sugar  hogsheads, 
Fei  brewers'  casks,  both  for  the  home  and  export  trade,  there  is  a  large  de- 
67 
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iriand  for  white-oak  staves,  30,  37,  and  47  inches  long,  7  inches  broad,  and . 
IJ,  2^,  and  3  inches  thick.  The  present  standard  thickness  of  Canada 
pipe  staves,  viz :  1 J  inch,  is  very  suitable  for  coopers  in  general ;  hot  1  inch, 
2  inches,  2J  inches^  and  3  inches,  are  all  used,  although  the  thick  sizes  are 
considered  less  valuable,  and  scantlings  with  large  proportions  of  those  in 
them  do  not  take  the  market  so  well.  Besides  the  full  length  of  72  inches, 
the  only  other  sizes  at  which  staves  should  be  cut  are  inches  and  33 
inches.  These  lengths  would  answer  the  home  cooper  trade  generally,  and 
suit  exactly  for  West  India  casks,  &,c.  The  lengths  of  30  inches  to  33 
inches  are  also  the  sizes  required  for  beef  tierces ;  and  if  split  at  the  proper 
thickness  of  an  inch,  or  rather  less,  or  if  they  were  of  such  thickness  as 
would  split  into  an  inch,  large  quantities  of  theiii  might  be  disposed  of.^, 
These  are  what  have  hitherto  been  called  pipe  staves.  As  regards  small 
staves,  the  only  length  it  would  be  worth  sending  is  that  of  42  indies.  Of 
these  there  are  three  kinds  which  require  to  be  specified :  1st,  rum  pun- 
cheon ;  2d,  molasses  puncheon  ;  3d,  sugar  hogshead.  Rum  puncheon  and 
molasses  puncheon  staves  are  cut  42  inches  long,  and  should  stand  at  least 
1  inch  thick  in  the  rough  state.  A  similar  stave,  for  spirit  casks,  &c.,  45 
inches  long,  and  l^-  thick,  would  generally  find  a  ready  sale.  Some  hogs-^ 
head  staves  are  42  inches  in  length  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick. 
Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  make  them  stand  about  an  inch  more 
than  the  lengths  stated,  to  allow  for  working  them  to  the  net  size, 


From  the  Soutbwestera  Farmer. 
TRADE  iN  CORN-MEAL. 

We  see  no  reason  why  corn-meal  should  not  be  a  great  article  of  export 
from  this  region  of  the  Union  to  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  and  even 
England,  (or,  rather,  we  should  say  especially  to  England,)  for  in  that 
country  corn  cannot  be  raised.  There  are  establishments  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  for  preparing  it  by  kiln  drying,  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be 
kept  sweet  in  tropical  climates  for  many  months.  In  Mississippi  we  have 
now  corn  in  silk,  (May  15th,)  at  a  date  when  those  who  export  to  the  West 
Indies  have  not  planted  theirs.  If,  then,  we  had  the  same  enterprise  among 
our  people  that  our  brother  farmers  have  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  t^c,  we 
might  have  our  mills,  .coopering  shops,  and  packing  machines,  as  well  as 
the  corn -grower,  all  busily  employed  lurnishing  the  foreign  market  witb 
fresh  corn-meaV^  before  the  Ilhnois  corn  is  in  tassel. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  we  call  attention  to  the  following  com- 
munication, copied  from  the  jNew  Orleans  Bulletin.    It  is  from  the  pen 
a  Norseman.  N. 


CONSUMPTION  OF  CORN-MEAL  IN  THE  WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS. 

The  consumption  of  corn-meal  and  other  American  produce  throughout 
the  British  West  India  islands,  since  the  emancipation  of  their  slaves,  has 
considerably  increased.  IHie  negro,  formerly  limited  by  law  to  a  certain 
quality  and  quantity  of  food,  has  now  his  choice  of  both,  as  far  as  his  meansj 
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obtained  by  labor,  will  admit ;  hence  the  consumption  of  pork,  beef,  butter, 
lard,  cheese,  flour,  bread,  etc.,  etc.,  formerly  luxuries,  are  now  in  general" 
use,  and  increasing  to  an  immense  extent,  while  the  consumption  ot  corn- 
meal,  the  only  food  during  slavery,  is  again  reviving,  and  its  use  on  the  in- 
crease, front  the  following  causes. 

In  the  Antilles,  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  and  Trinidad  excepted,  the  lands  are 
too  valuable,  "under  a  protective  system,  and  at  the  low  price  of  life's  ne- 
cessities in  the  United  States,"  to  produce  corn,  yams,  casadas,  or  other  sub- 
stitutes for  bread  ;  besides  which,  the  operations  of  growing  and  manufac- 
turing sugar  cannot  be  accomplished  without  combined  lp!)or  ;  hence  the  ^ 
laborer,  allured  by  tti*;  magic  ot  money,  whicti  he  can  readily  obtain  for  his" 
labor,  neglects  even  the  small  patch  of  ground  on  which,  as  a  bondsman,  he 
was  entirely  dependant  for  a  few  pennies  to  purchase  a  bit  of  pork  or  white 
bread — "  then  luxuries." 

Barbadoes  consumes  now  from  20.000  to  25,000  barrels  of  corn-meal  an- 
nually ;  whereas,  previous  to  the  emancipation,  not  a  barrel  was  imported. 
In  this  fact  may  be  found  the  basis  for  my  previous  argument.  Anterior  to 
the  emancipation  of  slavery,  a  great  many  small  farmers,  called  ten-acre' 
holders,  existed  by  raising  corn  and  ground  provisions  for  the  use  of  the 
planter  to  feed  the  slaves  ;  so  abundant  at  times  were  their  crops,  that  I 
have  known  corn  to  be  shipped  from  Barbadoes  to  St.  Thomas.  The  nat-' 
ural  decrease  in  labor,  since  the  emancipation,  by  the  same  number  of 
hands,  has,  in  order  at  all  to  approximate  former  crops,  caused  an  increased 
demand  for  laborers,  which  has  drawn  this  class  of  agriculturists  from  their 
former  occupations,  finding  it  more  to  their  advantage  to  render  services 
for  ready  money,  supplying  their  wants  in  market.  1  do  not  for  a  moment 
pretend  to  say  that  Barbadoes  is  altogether  dependant  on  foreign  imports  of 
corn-meal :  25,(;00  barrels  per  annum  are  but  a  small  portion  of  sustenance 
for  a  laboring  population  numbering  at  present  85,000  souls  ;  but  I  feel 
fully  assured  the  same  causes  which  have  created  the  present  demand  are 
on  the  increase.  Trinidad  has  increased  her  population  much  since  the 
emancipation  of  slavery.  It  has,  hov/ever,  as  yet,  for  its  extent  of  country 
and  fertility  of  soil,  a  small  population,  raising  within  themselves  a  good 
deal  of  corn,  and  receiving  some  supplies  from  South  America.  The  con- 
sumption can  at  present  only  be  computed  at  10,000  barrels,  while  that  of 
Demarara  is  about  15,000. 

Jamaica,  with  a  laboring  population  of  about  325,000  souls,  consumes 
comparatively  less  than  the  former-mentioned  islands :  30,000  barrels  may 
at  present  be  considered  the  extent.  Large  tracts  of  lands  h^ve,  since  the 
emancipation,  become  divided  among  the  laboring  classes,  producing  large 
quantities  of  substitutes  for  cheap  breadstufts.  This  circumstance,  combined 
with  the  almost  spontaneous  growth  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  makes  the  la- 
boring classes  at  certain  seasons  less  dependant  on  foreign  supplies ;  but  as 
the  population  is  and  must  continue  on  the  increase,  so  follows  an  increase 
of  wants.  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  John's  are  permanent,  being 
fixed  by  law  to  seven  quarters  of  meal  for  each  laborer;  which  amounts,  at 
St.  Croix,  according  to  a  statement  furnished  me  by  the  Royal  Danish 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Copenhagen,  to  9,500  puncheons,  or  equal  to 
38,000  barrels.  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John's  consume  about  6,000  barrels, 
St.  Croix  consumes  but  few  other  American  provisions  except  fiour,  of 
which  about  4,000  barrels  of  American  ;  the  balance  of  her  consumption, 
about  3,000  barrels  of  flour,  large  quantities  of  beef,  pork,  etc,  are  supplied 
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by  the  mother  country — Derimark.  Yet  that  island,  oniy  100  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  345OOO,  employs  yearly  about  10,170  tons  American 
shipping.  For  the  general  trade  of  the  West  Indies,  meal  in  barrels  is 
found  most  saleable.  St.  Oroix  and  Porto  Rico,  however,  require  their  sup- 
plies in  puncheons,  of  800  lbs.  net,  (such  as  shipped  from  Brandy  wine  mills,) 
both  OD  accoiuit  of  its  better  keeping,  and  use  for  the  puncheons  for  rum 
and  molasses. 

From  the  foregoing  illustrations,  I  will  now  venture  upon  a  general  com- 
putation of  the  consumption  of  corn-meal  throughout  the  West  Indies. 
Antigua,  Dominica,  Granada.  Montserrat,  Nevis,  St.  Kitts,  St.  Lucy.  St. 
Vincent,  Tobago,  Guadaloupe,  Martinique,  the  Virgins,  and  Bahamas,  with 
a  population  of  184,000  souls,  must,  in  common  calculation,  consume 

Annually  about  200,000  barrels,  say  -  -  -  200,000  bbis. 

Barbadoes,  25,000;  Trinidad,  10,000  -  -  -     35,000  " 
Demacara  15,000 

St.  Thomas,  St.  Groix,  and  St.  John's  -  -  -  44,000 

Porto  Kico,  40,000 ;  Jamaica,  30.000  -  -  -  70,000 


making  364.000  bbls.  corn-meal  annually,  A  branch  of  trade  so  easily  at 
our  command  has  hitherto  been  neglected,  or  but  partially  and  imperfectly 
commenced  ;  whereas,  with  this  article,  the  supplying  of  every  other  arti- 
cle  of  provisions  from  our  port  would  follow.  That  such  a  trade  is  impor- 
tant to  New  Orleans,  I  will  illustrate  by  a  statement  of  the  imports  into 
Kingston.  Jamaica,  for  three  years,  up  to  the  19th  of  this  month,  the  day  I 
left  Kingston : 

Flour,  bbls. 
Flour,  half  bbls. 
Corn- meal,  bbls. 
Bread,  bbls. 
Pork,  bbls. 
Corn,  bbls. 
Tobacco,  hhds.  - 
Beef,  bbls. 
Tongues,  half  bbls. 
Butter,  firkins  - 
White-oak  staves 
Wood  hoops 
l4trd,  kegs 

These  are  independent  of  iniports  to  the  outports,  such  as  Falmouth, 
Montego  Bay,  <fec. 

The  average  net  price  of  corn-meal  for  twenty  years  throughout  the  West 
Indies  may  be  computed  at  $12  per  puncheon,  or  $2  50  per  bbl. — a  price 
sufficient  10  recompense  its  manufacture. 

During  my  late  visit  to  Jamaica,  I  had  the  mortification  to  be  told  of  and 
see  corn-meal  received  from  New  Orleans  unfit  tor  that  or  any  W^est  India 
market ;  the  shippers  having  acted  in  their  own  wisdom,  cannot,  by  their 
losses,  judge  of  the  market.  But  (0  avoid  similar  occurrences,  I  will  again 
repeat  that  the  meal  must  be  equal  to  the  best  Philadelphia  kiln  dried,  made 
from  the  best  yellow  corn,  packed  in  barrels  of  196  lbs.  Ret :  and  so  packed, 


1843. 

1844. 

April  19, 

-  65,464 

98,900 

25,700 

-  1,735 

-  38,346 

22,039 
26,000 

20,096 

-  25,975 

2,543 

-  13,292 

25,640 

1,197 

.  24,478 

47,360 

16,500 

91 

105 

41 

-  1,800 

1,900 

315 

-  1,500 

1,100 

315 

-  15,365 

16,100 
64,200 

1,500 

-  353,265 

21,000 

-  320,110 

218,970 

11.390 

.  11,500 

9.000 

2.231 
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that,  on  opening  the  barrel,  it  is  perfectly  full.  The  barrels  should  be 
clmn  when  shipped,  have  a  plus  for  convenience  of  sampling-,  well  lined, 
&m&  riveted.  These  regularities,  so  simple  in  their  nature,  properly  at- 
tended to,  place  us  at  once  in  full  and  fair  competition  abroad  ;  whereas, 
otherwise,  we  will  linger  for  years  laboring  under  prejudices  against  this 
article,  when  received  from  New  Orleans,  as  was  formerly  the  case  with 
our  flour  in  the  West  India  markets,  (and  is  yet  in  the  Rio  market,)  with- 
out any  known  cause  but  want  of  attention  in  iis  manufacture  at  the 
beginning. 

Dane. 

New  Orleans,  April  29,  1845. 


Liverpool  prices  current  of  American  produce^  made  up  from  actual 
tra?isacfAonSj  to  January  4,  1846. 


Five  per  cent,  additional  is  charged  on  duties  stated,  except  on  sugar  and  breadstuffs.  Pro- 
TisioDs/or  export  or  ship  stores  pay  no  duty.    Hanos  and  bacon  in  pickle  pay  porl\  duty. 

i;^ Barrel  is  '200  lbs. ;  tierce  is  304  lbs. ;  quarter  is  8  bushels,  of  70  lbs.  each;  cwt.  is  112  lbs.; 
imperial  gallon  is  9  lbs.;  tun  is  252  imperial  gallons;  sack  ot  flour,  280  lbs.;  a.  v.,  ad  valorem. 


Names  of  articles. 


Ashes,  pot  ■ 

pearl  -  - 
Bacon,  in  dry  salt,  duty  paid 
Bark,  quercitron 

oak,  (tanner's) 
Beef,  mess,  in  bond  - 
prime,    do  - 
mess,  do 
mess,  new,  in  bond 
Do  do 
Beeswax,  unbleached 
Batter,  prime,  duty  paid 
Canadian,  do 
grease 

Bones,  shank  -         -  - 

mixed 
Castor  oil  - 

Cheese,  first  quality,  duty  paid 
ordinary,  do 
inferior,  do 
Hams,  in  salt,  do 

in  canvass 
Hemp,  dew  rotted,  - 
Hides,  wet  salted 
tanned 

Horns  .         .  . 

Horn  tips 

Lard,  fine  leaf,  in  kegs 
in  barrels 

inferior 
Linseed,  cake 
Lead,  pig  - 
Oil,  lard 

sperm,  duty  paid 

whale,      do  - 


per  cwt. 
do 
do 
do 
do 

per  barrel 
\  do 
per  tierce 
do 

per  barrel 
per  cwt. 

do 

do 

do 
per  ton 

do 

per  pound 
per  cwt. 

do 

do 

do 

do 
per  ton 
per  pound 

do 
per  123 
per  cwt. 

do 

do 

do 
per  ton 

do 
per  tun 

do 

do 


Prices. 


£  s.  d. 
19  6  a 
21  0  a 
36  0  £ 
8  6a 
None 
40  0  a 
30  0  a 

73  0  a 
78  0  a 

None 
7  10  0  a   7  15  0 
eo  0  a      84  0 

74  0  a  86  0 
Season  over 

6   0  0  a   6  10  0 
5   0  0  a 
4i  a 
52  0  a 
48  0  a 
40  0  a 
None 
None 
0  0  a  22 
3  a 
6  a 
10  0  a 
18  0  a 
47  0  a 
46  0  a 
25  0  a 


20 


£  5.  d. 

0  0 
22  0 
39  0 

9  0 

46  0 
34  0 
75  0 
80  0 


5  10  0 
5 

55  0 
50  0 
44  0 


0  0 

3i 
9 

30  0 
28  0 

47  0 

48  0 

31  0 


10  0  a  10  10  0 
0  0  a  17  10  0 


0  0  a  44 
0  0  a  83 


0  0 
0  0 


26  10  0  a  30   0  0 


Duty. 


Free, 
do 

14s.  per  cwt. 
Free, 
do 

8s.  per  cwt. 

do 

do 

do 

do 
Free, 

2Gs.  per  cwto 
5s.  per  cwt. 
Free. 

do 

do 

do 

10s.  6d.  prcwt. 
do 

do 

14s.  per  cwt. 

do 
Free, 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

£\  per  ton. 
Free, 

£15  per  tun.* 
£6  per  tun.t 


*  Free  after  1st  Januaryj  1847.         t  Free  after  1  st  January,  1849. 
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Liverpool  prices  current — ContiDued. 


Names  of  articles. 

Prices. 

Duty. 

Pitch           .         .         -         .         .  per  cwt. 
Pork,  thin  prime  v&ess,  in  bond      -         -  per  barrel 
mess,                    do         -         -  do 
prim€j                  do         -         -  -do 
Rape,  cake    -----  per  ton 

Rice,  dressed,  in  bond         -         -         -  per  cwt. 
Rosin  -         -         -         -         -         -  do 

Staves,  pipe,  W.  0.  -                  -         -  per  1,200 
hogshead      -         -         -         -  do 

barrel          -         -         -         -  do 

birch,  for  fisheries    -         -         -  do 
Sugar,  Louisiana,    do        -         -         -  per  cwt. 
Seed,  clover,  duty  paid       -         -         -  do 

flax     -                                  per  7  bushels 
timothy         -         -         -         -  per  cwt 

Tar                                                   per  barrel 
Tallow,  duty  paid    -         -         -         -  per  cwt. 

Tongues,  ox,  in  bond          -         -         -  per  dozen 
pig,    do    -         -         -         -  per  cwt. 

Turpentine  -         -         -         -         -  do 

Turpentine,  spirits,  in  bond  -         -         -  do 
Whalebone,  duty  paid        -         -         -   per  ton 
Wool        '  -         -         -         -         -per pound 

BreadsPufs. 

Flour,  in  Dond         -         -         -         -  per  barrel 
Wheat,  do              ...         -per  60  lbs. 
Kidney  beans,  or  black-eyed  peas   -         per  480  lbs. 
Rye,  in  bond  -----  do 
Indian  corn,  in  bond          -         -         -  do 
Barley,  in  bond       -         -         -         -  per  60  lbs. 

£  s.  d.      £  s.  d. 
8  0a  00 
55  0  a      60  0 

None 
45  0  a      48  0 

None 
30  0  a      34  0 
4  6a  68 
16   0  0  a  17   0  0 
8  10  0  a  15   0  0 
None 
None 
None 
50  0  a      65  0 
67  6  a       0  0 
20  0  a      25  0 
-  14  6  a      15  6 

41  0  a      41  6 
12  0  a      15  0 
24  0  a      30  0 
10  0  a      11  0 
65  0  a      70  0 

None 
14a  18 

28  0  a      28  6 
0  0a  00 

42  0  a      45  0 
0  e  a       0  0 

34  0  a      36  0 
0  0a  00 

Free. 

8s.  per  cwt 

do 

do 
Free. 

6s.  per  cwt 
Free. 

do 

do 

do 

do 
23s,  4d. 
10s.  per  quar. 
Free. 

5s  per  quar. 
Free. 

3|2  per  cwt, 
10s.  per  cwt. 

do 
Free. 

5s.  per  cwt. 
20  a.  V. 
Free. 

9|0  per  barrel. 
15s.  per  quar. 
Free, 

716  per  quar. 
6s,  per  quar. 
5s.  per  quar,. 

Imports  into  Liverpool. 


Beef. 

Pork. 

Cheese. 

Butter. 

1843 
1844 
1845 

Tierces, 
3,500 
9,300 

15,553 

Barrels. 
5,005 
8,354 
3,337 

Barrels. 
2,956 
7,939 
7,930 

Casks. 
4,922 
5,674 
5,017 

Bocces. 
19,004 
18,641 
44,445 

Packages. 
13,060 
3,458 
2,500 

Imports — Continued. 


Hams. 

Lard. 

Tallow. 

1843 
1844 
1845 

Loose. 
2,500 

Casks. 
623 
441 

Barrels. 
23,962 
20,027 
9,346 

Kegs. 
24,650 
28,860 
56,324 

Hogsheads. 
1,6(10 
2,116 
3,502 

Barrels. 
2,200 
2,801 
3,233 
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Stocks  on  hand  at  Liverpool^  January  1st. 


«^ 

^' 

<u 

75 
(U 

iwax. 

<U 
V 

a. 

bark. 

flj 

0) 

in 

V 
4> 

CO 

o 

cu 

a: 
j3 

O 

H 

(-> 

OS 

ss 

> 

o 

O 

d 

CO 

i844  - 
5845  - 
1.846  - 

Tierces. 
6,080 
3,427 
3,800 

Barrels. 
8-29 
3,368 
4,600 

Tons. 
285 
160 
•270 

Casks. 
800 
200 
800 

Tons. 
696 
100 
460 

None 
10 

Tons. 
190 
60 
100 

Hkds. 
1,550 
1,650 
840 

Tterces. 
None. 
1,200 
4,500 

PnceSy  January  1st. 


Beef. 

Pork. 

Cheese. 

Lard. 

Tallow. 

1843  . 

1844  . 

1845  - 

1846  - 

5.  d.     .1.  d. 
65  0  a  75  0 
70  0  a  76  0 
70  0  a  75  0 
78  0  a  80  0 

5,  d.     s.  d. 
•28  0  a  36  0 
36  0  a  4-2  0 
60  0  a  61  0 
58  0  a  62  0 

5.  d.     5.  d. 
48  0  a  51  0 
45  0  a  48  0 
50  0  a  54  0 
52  0  a  55  0 

s,  d.     s.  d. 

41  0  a  42  0 
33  0  a  34  0 

42  0  a  46  0 
45  0  a  47  0 

s.  d.     s.  d. 
0  0  a   0  0 
0  0  a   0  0 
38  0  a  41  0 
40  0  a  41  6 

REVIEW  OF  THE  MARKET, 

Liverpool,  January  3,  1846. 

Dear  Sir:  The  commencement  of  another  year,  the  fourth  since  the 
opening  of  the  trade,  finds  the  American  provision  business  established  on 
a  firm  basis.  Prejudice  has  almost  entirely  disappeared ;  and  most  of  the 
articles  in  the  preceding  prices  current  are  judged  only  by  their  real  merits 
comparatively  with  previous  customary  supplies.  In  curing,  cutting,  and 
packing,  there  is  still  something  to  learn.  Neatness,  cleanliness,  and  sight- 
liness are  continually  requisite,  as  well  as  an  adaptation  as  closely  as  possi- 
ble to  the  uses  and  customs  of  our  marketSo 

Prices  have  been  favorable  to  imports  during  most  part  of  the  year,  and 
throughout  have  been  safe  for  extensive  operations  until  now,  for  it  is  feared 
much  of  the  shipments  on  the  way  will  result  disastrously.  The  reports 
as  to  prospects  of  a  supply  of  food  in  this  country  were  and  are  certainly 
gloomy  enough,  but  the  unreasonable  prices  demanded,  and,  in  too  many 
instances,  paid  in  the  United  States,  cannot  have  much  eifect  in  brighten- 
ing them,  as  the  enhanced  value  puts  them  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
laboring  classes,  which  natural  result  appears  be  be  overlooked  by  shippers.. 

Beef. — The  imports  of  beef  have  reached  a  safe  maximum,  being  about 
equal  to  a  reasonable  demand.  Prices  have  opened  high,  and  would  easily 
retain  present  value  were  packers  more  careful  to  retain  the  reputation  of 
their  brands  ;  but,  out  of  the  numerous  parcels  already  received,  only  one 
has  opened  equal  in  style  to  previous  shipments.  The  great  error  has  been, 
in  curing  with  dirty  pickle,  insufficient  in  quality  and  strength;  but  some 
have  so  far  forgotten  their  own  interests  as  to  place  the  coarsest  and 
roughest  parts  of  their  cattle  in  tierces  marked  prime  mess."  The  un- 
profitable results  of  such  shipments  will^  perhaps,  prevent  a  repetition  of 
srach  management. 
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Pork, — There  has  not  been  a  satisfactory  business  in  \'ic>ik.  The  impoTE® 
have  been  to  usual  extent,  of  which  more  than  one  half  are  still  in  stock. 
The  first  arrivals  of  last  season  were  entirely  satisfactory,  but  the  after  im- 
ports were  more  carelessly  handled,  and  could  not  compete  with  Irish  or 
Hamburg.  Some  very  superior  has  lately  arrivedj  and  held  at  a  price  be- 
yond the  best  Irish.  It  would  be  well  if  this  superiority  could  always  be 
maintained,  although,  unless  prices  give  way  in  the  United  States,  a  profil- 
able  business  cannot  be  done  at  present,  prices  here  showing  a  tendency  to 
give  way  rather  than  advance. 

Ashes.— trade  in  pot  and  pearl  ashes  does  not  increase.  The  im- 
ports have  been  1,921  barrels  of  the  former,  and  827  of  the  latter,  whicJi 
have  nearly  all  gone  into  consumption,  at  about  present  quotations.  Th« 
irregularity  of  quality  prevents  an  increased  business. 

Butter. — The  great  scarcity  of  grease-butter  caused  prices  to  advance 
to  505.  during  the  season,  and'  there  v/as  none  left  over.  The  make  and 
import  of  butter  have  been  so  much  increased  this  season  that  we  cannot  look 
for  such  high  rates  to  rule  the  coming  year,  although  the  quantity  wanted 
will  be  very  large.  Butter  for  eating  has  not  yet  become  an  article  of  prof- 
itable import,  nor  will  it  until  the  duties  are  reduced.  There  are  some 
small  parcels  here,  and  on  the  way,  for  which  QOs.,  in  bond,  must  be  coa- 
sidered  an  extreme  quotation. 

Cheese. — There  has  been  a  pleasant  trade  in  chee§e  throughout  the  year. 
Prices  in  New  York  have  got  above  our  level  at  present,  and  pof  a  stop  to 
extensive  business^  but  this  is  believed  to  be  only  temporary.  At  or  under 
present  prices,  the  consumption  of  England  has  capabilities  for  even  yet 
greatly  increasing  imports.    The  quality  is  generally  unexceptionable. 

Seeds. — The  business  in  seeds  has  been  profitable  during  the  past  season 
when  shipped  with  proper  judgment.  The  imports  of  flaxseed  this  year 
have  been  unusually  early,  and  it  is  hoped  will  not  continue  to  be  so  ex- 
tensive the  balance  of  the  season.  With  a  fair  supply,  the  market  promises 
well,  but  at  prices  reduced  from  the  last  season.  Fine  cloverseed  is  ex-^ 
pected  to  bring  long  prices,  as  the  crops  are  short,  and  quaUty  inferior 
throughout. 

Hemp. — The  unequal  and  inferior  quality  of  hemp  has  been  frequently 
noticed.  Until  packers  give  this  subject  necessary  attention,  little  good  can 
be  done  in  this  market;  but  were  once  a  character  established,  an  mimense 
consumption  would  be  had  in  England,  as  in  strength  and  length  x)f  fibre 
American  hemp  is  unequalled. 

Wool. — The  same  fault,  though  in  a  less  degree,  of  irregularity  in  pack- 
ing, has  been  found  with  American  wool,  which  is  rapidly  assuming  much 
importance  in  this  country.  An  extensive  wool-broker  in  London,  in  writ- 
ing to  another  part  of  the  world,  on  this  subject,  uses  language  so  well 
suited  for  the  United  States  that  I  do  not  hesitate  quoting  it :  , 

^'  The  remedy  appears  to  us,  on  this  side  of  the  water,  so  easy,  that  w« 
feel  astonished  at  the  growers  being  so  blind  to  their  own  interests. 

The  men  who  shear  the  sheep  can  be  told  to  cast  aside  any  black  or 
gray  sheep's  coats,  and  pr.ck  them  separately; 

"  And  the  wool  from  sheep  shorn  in  the  grease  can  surely  be  kept  apart, 
and  packed  separately ; 

"  And  the  very  coarse,  half-bred,  and  low,  kerapy.  native  fleeces,  cam 
surely  be  packed  separately  ; 
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"And  the  white,  good,  fine,  and  clean  fleeces  can  be  packed  by  them- 
selves. 

^<  If  the  care  which  wc  have  been  advocating  were  taken  with  your  wools, 
the  grower  or  dealer  would,  in  making  out  his  invoice,  classify  his  produce 
as  follows : 

'•A    I  to  10,  10  bales,  all  fine  cleaij  fleeces,  ewes,  <fcc. 

•'B  11  to  12,    2  clean  lambs*. 

<'C  13  to  15,    3  native  fleeces. 

"  B  16  to  17,    1  greasy  ewe  fleeces. 

"  E  17,    1  greasy  lambs^  fleeces. 

19,    1  black  and  gray,  lambs' and  fleece. 

G  20,    1  locks  and  pieces  picked  up  and  shaken  from  the 

straw  after  shearing. 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  if  the  farmers  can  be  induced  to 
operate  upon  these  remarks,  and  sort,  their  wool  properly,  giving  a  faithful 
representation  of  the  contents  of  the  several  packages,  as  above,  their  wool 
will  acquire  that  popularity  in  the  market  to  which  their  improved  growth 
already  entitles  them ;  and,  in  short,  their  full  value  will  be  secured." 

The  imports  of  wool  have  been  over  3,500  bags,  but  only  a  small  por- 
tion has  found  buyers,  the  bulk  of  the  arrivals  having  come  in  during  De- 
cember, when  there  was  a  total  disinclination  for  business  among  all  classes, 
and  it  is  too  early  in  the  year  to  note  any  increased  demand. 

Hides. — During  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  the  market  was  gene- 
rally heavy,  and  piices  declined  fully  ^d.  per  pound,  but  they  have  since 
experienced  some  slight  improvement  in  value,  although  the  demand 
is  far  from  brisk,  and  the  sales  of  last  month  do  not  exceed  800  hides,  at  3^d. 
for  New  York,  and  3^d.  to  3|c?.  per  pound  for  Philadelphia;  leaving  the 
present  stock  7,300  hides,  as^ainst  1,900  at  this  period  last  year.  Import 
36,970,  against  31,500  in  1844,  and  17,300  in  1843. 

Sole  leather. — Since  the  abolition  of  the  customs'  duties  on  leather,  there 
have  been  some  considerable  imports  from  the  United  States,  (estimated,  at 
about  25,000  sides,)  the  greater  part  of  which,  being  tanned  with  hemlock 
bark,  was  exceedingly  difficult  of  sale,  although  offered  at  very  low  rates: 
that  portion  tanned  with  oak  bark  found  buyers ;  but  the  prices  obtained 
were  generally  unremunerating  to  the  shippers. 

Lard. — Within  the  last  week  we  have  had  large  arrivals  of  lard  from 
New  Orleans,  previous  to  which  we  had  had  heavy  receipts  from  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York.  The  price  is,  therefore,  down  at  least  65.  below 
highest  value  of  the  season.  The  demand  for  culinary  purposes  is  still 
limited,  but  is  enough,  unless  further  arrivals  interfere,  to  clear  off  present 
stock  without  much  further  reduction.  Many  packages  injure  the  lard  s® 
as  to  unfit  it  for  eating  purposes,  by  being  charred  inside  when  seasoning. 
The  lard,  consequently,  is  smutted. 

Tallow. — The  imports  continue  to  increase,  and  the  quality  of  many 
brands  is  now  standard.  At  a  price  equal  to  Russian,  any  quantity  can  be 
placed ;  but  this  will  not  afford  a  profit  at  prices  now  ruling  in  America. 
There  is  a  poor  prospect  of  any  advance.  Only  one-third  of  the  consump- 
tion of  tallow  in  Great  Britain  is  imported  in  the  average  of  years,  so 
that  any  increase  of  the  home  supply,  and  with  the  present  consumption  of 
meat  in  England  it  must  be  materially  added  to  now,  has  a  serious  effect 
on  prices  of  foreign. 

Staves, — The  importations  of  the  year  are  equal  to  516  M.,  chiefly  of 
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W.  O.  puncheon.  The  sales  during  the  month  are  limited,  and  stock  is 
accumulating.  Good  W.  O.  pine  have  been  sold  at  £14  155.  to  £15 
per  M,  The  best  demand  is  found  for  those  suitable  for  cleaving  into  sugar 
hogshead  staves  of  red  or  white  oak.  If  an  article  for  that  purpose  could 
be  introduced,  so  that  the  staves  would  cost  £7  10^,  to  £8  per  M.,  this 
market  would  take  off  a  large  quantity. 

Flour  and  hreadstuffs. — In  all  business  matters  the  last  few  weeks  have' 
been  anxious  and  perilous.  The  resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  advent 
of  Lord  John  RusselLand  the  recall  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  following  in  such 
sudden  succession,  are  so  full  of  meaning,  that  trade  (suffering  at  same 
time  by  the  panic  in  the  money  market)  has  been  paralyzed ;  and,  until  the 
opening  of  Parliament  shall  have  put  us  in  possession  of  the  real  intentions 
of  government,  we  cannot  look  for  a  prosperous  revival.  That  an  import- 
ant change  is  about  being  made  in  bur  corn  and  provision  laws  all  parties 
are  agreed,  and  that  the  change  will  be  a  final  settlement  of  this  long  vexed 
question  is  also  fully  believed  ;  but  its  extent  and  conditions  no  man  out  of 
the  government  can  tell,  and  speculation  is  various  and  useless.  The  guess 
which  will  be  found  nearest  the  truth,  perhaps,  is  one  which  says  a  fixed 
duty  on  wheat,  commencing  at  125.,  and  falling  yearly  to  a  minimum,  will 
be  proposed,  accompanied  with  the  compensation  to  landholders  of  taking 
from  land  one  of  its  peculiar  burdens,  the  poor-rates,  and  making  them 
payable  out  of  the  general  taxation  of  the  country. 

Whichever  way  this  great  question  is  settled,  so  it  be  settled,  the  United 
States  will  reap  immense  benefits.  Another  month  will  give  us  full  par- 
ticulars. 

So  small  a  portion  of  the  railway  schemes  have  reached  maturity,  that 
all  fear  for  their  efiect  on  the  money  market  has  disappeared,  and  discounts 
have  become  comparatively  easy. 

Flour  has  been  sold  to  a  considerable  extent,  at  285.  to  295.,  in  bond, 
which  is  45.  to  55.  under  highest  price  a  few  weeks  since.  The  duty  has 
advanced  a  step.  Indian  corn  is  not  easy  to  sell  at  345.,  in  bond,  although 
it  is  generally  believed  it  will  be  admitted  free  of  duty.  Black-eyed  peas 
are  known  here  as  kidney  beans,  and  are  free  of  duty  since  1st  of  June, 
1845, 

With  compliments  of  the  season.  I  am,  respectfully, 

JAMBS  MCHENRY, 
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Prices  current  of  American  produce. 


Names  of  articles 


Beet,  in  bond — 

India  and  extra  quahUe>         -  p.  33G  lbs. 

IT.  S,  prime  meas         -         -  per  tierce 
Do         (new)  -         -  per  bbl. 
Do         (infer'r  and  old)  per  lierce 

Canadian  prime  mess    -         -  do 
Do  do       -         -  per  bbl. 

Do  do(inf'r&old)  do 

Fortf,  in  bond— 

IJ.  S.  prime  me^  (new) 

TJ.  S.  prime  (old) 

U.  S,  middli^s,  in  tierces 

Canadian  prime  mess  - 

Canadian  prime  (old)  - 

Canadian  middles,  in  ti 
duty  paid 
Bacon  J  in  dry  salt,  duty  paid 
Hams,  dry,  in  bond  - 
^Butter,  duty  paid— 

U.  S,  prime 

Canadian 

Grease  - 
Cheese,  duty  paid — 

Prime  quality  - 

Ordinary 

Inferior 
Ox.  tongues,  in  pickle,  in  bond 

TailoWj  duty  paid  - 

Cloverseed,  duty  paid         -         -  do 

Lead,  (pig)  in  bond  - 
F'our,  United  States,  duty  paid 
in  bond 
Canadian,  duty  paid 

(sour,)  duty  paid 
Wheal,  United  States,  in  bond 

Canadian,  free 
Peai,  free  - 

Barley,  free  -         -  - 
Indian  corn,  free 
Oatmeal,  Canadian,  free 
Whale  fiixs  - 


per  ton 
per  bbl. 
do 
do 
do 

-  per  70  lbs 
do 

-  p.  504  lbs. 

-  p.  60  lbs. 

-  p.  480  lbs. 

-  p.  240  lbs. 

-  per  cwt. 


L  ard,  fine  leaf,  in  kegs 

prime  quality,  in  barrelf 
inferior 

Lard  oil  - 

Tallow  and  lard  grease 

Linseed  cake 

Rape  cake  - 

Flaxseed  (new) 

Hemp  (dew-rotted)  -  ^ 

Hides,  wet  salted 
dry  salted 

Horus',  Bufialo 

ox  and  cow  ~ 

Rosin  -         .  _ 

Tar  - 

Turpentine  -  - 
Ciuarcitron  bark  (Phil, ) 


do 
do 
do 

-  per  ton 

-  per  cwt. 

-  per  ton 

do 

-  per  hhd. 

-  per  ton 

-  per  lb. 

do 

-  per  cwt. 

-  per  123 

-  per  cwt. 

-  per  bbl. 

-  per  cwL 
'  do 


5.  d.  £ 

90  0  a 

70  0  a 
None 

50  0  a 
None 
None 
None 


do 
do 

-  p.  336  lbs. 

-  per  bbl. 

do 

55  0  a 
44  0  a 
None 

None 

s. 

-  p.  336  lbs. 

-  per  cwt. 

do 

None 
None 
None 

do 
do 
do 

None 
70  0  a 
None 

do 
do 
do 

-per  dozen 

50  0  a 
46  0  a 
38  0  a 
12  0  a 

-  per  cwt, 

41  0  a 

95  0 
80  0 

56  0 


62  0 
50  0 


56  0  a 


74  0 

55  0 
50  0 
42  0 
16  0 

42  0 

63  0 


18 


0  0  a  18  10  0 

None 
28  0  ; 


12 


32  0  a 

30  0 

7  0a 

8  9a 

45  0  a 
4  0a 

40  0  a 

31  0  a 
0  0a 

46  0  a 
44  0  a 
39  0  a 

0  0a 
30  0  a 

0  0a 

0  0a 
62  0  a 

0  0a 
21a 
4  a 
18  0  a 
16  0  a 

4  6a 
15  6  a 
11  0  a 

9  6a 


13 


44 


21 


28  6 
34  0 

7  6 
9  3 
47  0 

4  6 
41  0 
31  6 

0  0 

47  0 
46  0 
41  0 

0  0 
31  0 

0  0 

0  0 
65  0 

0  0 
3 

23  0 

24  0 

5  0 
17  0 
U  6 
1:0  0 


Duties. 


^8s.  per  cwt. 


►  2s,  per  cwt. 


►  8s.  per  cwt. 


per  cwt. 


Foreign,  1 4s.  per  cwt,} 
Colon.,  3s.  6d.  do, 

)  20s.  per  cwt, ; 
S    5s.  do. 
Free,, 

f  For'n,  10s.  6d.  per  cwt,; 
(  Col.,  2s.  6d.  do,. 

Foreign,  10s.  per  cwt„j 
Colon.,  2s.  6d.  do. 

For'n,  3s,  2d.  per  cwt„; 
Colonial,  3d.  do. 

Foreign,  lOs*  per  cwt,; 
Colonial,  5s.  do, 

20s.  per  ton, 
1 


^  As  pec  are)  age  below.. 


British  taking  freej  for- 
eigo,  20  per  cent. 


^Pree. 
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Names  of 

articles. 

Prices. 

Ihitfes. 

Staves         -         -         per  milk  of  1,200 
white  oakj  pipe        -         -  do 
hogshead  -         -  do 
Bones  (mixed)        -         -         -   per  ton 
Beeswax      -         .         .         .  per  cwl 
AsheSj  Montreal,  poi         -         ..  do 
pearl      -         -  do 
United  Stales,  pot    -         -  do 
■pearl          -  do 
Wool,  Merino,  sheep         -         -   per  lb. 

lambs'        ••         -  do 
skie          -         •■  do 

£      d.     £    I.  d. 
14  10  0  a  16   0  0 
10   0  0a  12  0  0 
4  15  0  a  5  0  0 
7  10  0  a   7  15   0  1 
23  0  a      23  6 
23  6  a      23  9 

None 
22  6  a      23  0 
16a  19 
1  8  a        1  11 
13a  16 

).Free. 

Prices  current 

f — Continued. 

■  Wheat. 

Oais. 

Indian 
corn. 

Peas. 

Flowr. 

Average  prices  of  the  six  weeks 

which  regulate  the  daly  - 
Daty  during  the  present  week 
Duty  on  coioaiai  produce  - 

^.  d. 
58  0 
14  0 

1  0 

s.  d. 
24  10 
4  0 

6 

s.  ' d. 
33  5 
5  0 
6 

s.  d, 
44  4 
1  0 
6 

5.  i. 

-  S  5 
7i 

5  per  cent,  extra  is  charged  on  the  amount  of  the  above  duties,  except  on  grain,  flour, 
Provisions  for^export  or  ship  stores  pay  no  duty.    Hams  and  bacon,  in  pickJe,  pay  duty  as 
pork.    The  cwt,  is  112  lbs. ;  the  Imperial  gallon  is  9  lbs. ;  the  tun  is  252  Imperial  gallons;  tfe^ 
quarter  is  8  bushels;  the  barrel  of  provisions  is  ^0  lbs,;  the  tieree  is  304  lbs. 

A  shilling  is  equal  to  24  c«nts. 


Imporis  of  North  American  'produce  from  Ist  to  31  s-^  December^  1845j 

inclusive. 


From  the  United  States 
From  Canada  ■ 


Beef. 

I 

'ork. 

Hams. 

Tallow. 

Tierces, 
1.940 
20 

Barrels. 
515 
95 

Barrels. 
375 

Casks. 
20 

mds. 

357 

Barrels. 
90 

Lard. 


Barrels. 
612 


Kegs. 
16.848 


Imports — Continued. 


Batter. 

Cheese 

Ashes. 

Hides. 

Wheat, 

Flour. 

From  the  United  Slate 
From  Canada  - 

s 

Casks. 

14G 
1 ,543 

Casks. 
124 

42 

Boxes. 
5,004 

pa.. 
2,087 

Pearl. 

60 
959 

No. 
8,171 

'  Quarts. 
Ii,l4l 
10,884 

Barrels 
55,583 
48,667 
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lA^^pool  imports  of  North  American  produce^  from  1st  of  January  ito 
'Mst  of  December  m  each  year  . 


Year. 

Bed. 

P/\rL- 

t  orK. 

1  allow. 

Lard. 

1643 
184.'> 

Tierces. 
5,306 
9,912 

15,171 

Barrels. 
2,856 
9,186 
3,487 

Barrels. 
1,749 
7,689 
7,913 

Casks. 
614 
315 
73 

Hkds.  j  Barrels. 
2,685  1,996 
3,471  1  2,605 
3,520  j  3,619 

Barrels. 
23,550 
19,393 
10,471 

Kegs. 
20,706 
29,795  ■ 
54,292 

Liverpool  imports — Conlinued. 


jYear. 

Butler. 

Cheese. 

Ashes. 

Hides. 

Wheat. 

Flotir. 

1843 
1B44 
184.') 

Casks 
13,469 
3,789 
9,791 

Cnsks. 
4,500 
5,287 
5,322 

Boxes. 
19,093 
18,245 
43,984 

Pot. 
13,372 
11,806 
14,239 

Pearl. 
6,466 
5,724 
6,516 

No. 
17,225 
35,160 
54,681 

Q,u<irters. 
13,256 
23,073 
41,895 

Barrels. 
100,322 
346,568 
363,402 

Liverpool,  January  i,  1846. 

The  conamencement  of  the  past  year  was  ushered  in  by  the  prospects  of 
the  greatest  commercial  prosperity,  and  the  realization  of  those  continued 
steady  with  us  for  eight  months,  when  the  first  rumors  of  a  bad  harvest 
came  on  us  in  such  a  form  as  not  to  be  mistaken  or  trifled  with ;  and 
with  the  past  experience  of  the  evil  working  of  our  corn  laws,  prudent  men, 
foreseeing  the  certain  result  of  an  export  of  bullion  to  pay  for  foreign  corn, 
immediately  decided  on  contracting  theirengagements,  and  preparing  for  that 
tightness  in  the  money  market  which  was  sure  to  follow.  This,  joined  to 
the  immense  amount  of  capital  invested  or  promised  for  all  kinds  of  rail- 
way  stock,  produced  a  panic  which  has  now  continued  for  three  months ; 
and  though  it  certainly  has  caused  much  individual  suffering,  still  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  commercial  matters  is  healthy,  and  trade,  though  in  some 
measiare  paralyzed  for  a  time,  is  not  seriously  injured,  as  may  be  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  money  is  becoming  more  easy,  discounts  lower,  manufac- 
turers in  full  employ,  the  working  classes  in  the  receipt  of  large  wages,  and 
the  consumption  of  all  produce  unusually  great ;  along  with  this,  the  agri- 
cultural population,  as  a  whole,  are  in  a  more  prosperous  state,  the  shippmg 
liwiei'est  remunerating  the  owners,  and  the  formation  of  railways  over  the 
I  threte  kingdoms  giving  ample  occupation  to  every  one  disposed  to  be  em- 
I  ployed.  If  our  recent  political  changes  were  once  arrans^ed,  the  corn  laws 
'  fitt?d  on  a  permanent  and  just  basis,  and  the  general  policy  of  our  govern- 
ment known,  commercial  confidence  would  be  at  once  restored  ;  and  enjoy- ' 
ingj  as  we  do,  peace  with  all  the  world,  we  have  reason  to  look  forward 
with  good  hopes  for  the  year  on  which  we  hcive  entered. 

As  to  our  trade  with  the  United  States,  we  have  not  much  general  news 
to  communicate  since  our  last.  The  usual  dulness  which  generally  pre- 
Taiis  at  this  season  of  the  year,  with  the  rumors,  in  every  case  greatly  ex- 
a^-gerated.  of  the  alraost  c^iriainty  of  a  collision  between  the  governraents 
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of  Great  Britain  arid  the  United  States  on  the  Oregon  question,  all  tended 
to  keep  us  in  a  state  of  disquietude,  and  to  limit  operations.  We  are  gladj 
however,  on  the  receipt  of  the  President's  message,  to  see  that,  thoogh  in 
some  points  rather  warlike,  stili  it  showed  some  disposition  for  an  amicable 
settlement;  and  while  with  one  hand  the  President  displays  no  disinclination 
for  war,  he  as  evidently  with  the  other  offers  the  branch  of  peace  in  the 
form  of  a  decided  modification  of  the  tariff;  thus  following  in  our  rapidly 
extending  sound  principles  of  free  trade,  the  light  of  which  appears  Co  be 
gradually  spreading  over  the  most  antiquated  nations  of  Europe, 

Cotton  has  experienced  some  variation  in  prices  during  the  month,  ow- 
ing solely  to  the  impression  that  difficuUies- might  arise  with  the  United 
States ;  but  there  is  so  much  good  feeling  for  peace  and  conciliation  rising 
up  among  the  intelligent  commercial  commonity  of  both  countries,  that 
this  impression  cannot  be  used  to  force  up  prices,  and  sales  have  gone  on 
at  a  full  average  to  meet  the  current  demand  of  the  manufacturers^  withopt 
a  variation  of  more  than  one-fourth  pence  per  pound. 

Wool.—  W^  continue  to  receive  small  shipments  of  wool,  which  is  and 
will  continue  to  come  more  into  favor.  The  quality  of  the  staple  of  some^ 
considerable  portion  is  very  good ;  but  the  Americans,  so  far,  do  not  sort  it 
properly,  but  mix  ail  qualities  together  without  due  care,  thus  injuring  the 
general  character  of  the  whole  shipment.  The  sales  made  in  last  month 
have  been  very  trifling,  at  ra^e^s  under  our  December  quotations. 

Beef. — In  this  article  we  must  do  the  curers  the  justice  to  say  that  they 
have  all  but  monopolised  our  market  for  the  supply  of  our  commercial 
navy.  It  is  true  that  some  curers  have,  partly  from  inattention  and  partly 
from  design,  no  doubt  been  induced  to  pay  less  attention  to  cot.  cure,  and 
regularity  of  packing;  they  must,  however,  be  told  that  this  is  bad  policy 
for  their  own  interests.  The  expenses  on  good  and  bad  are  equal  and  in- 
ferior brands  will  be  always  looked  on  with  suspicion,  and  realize  lower 
prices,  perhaps,  than  their  actual  value— quality  with  ns,  in  every  case  of 
food,  being  the  first  object.  The  sales  of  ihe  month  past  have  been  very 
trifiiiig,  af  our  prices  noted  above ;  but  in  this  article,  as  in  all  others,  we 
expect  a  decided  improvement. 

Pork  does  not  improve.  We  find  a  growing  dislike  for  this  article  5 
though  offered  fully  12  per  cent,  below  Irish,  yet  it  does  not  sell  This  is 
owing  to  the  soft  nature  of  the  pork  itself,  and  partly  to  the  want  of  that 
neatness  and  care  which  characterise  the  Irish  brands  of  this  article. 
There  have  also  been  a  number  of  true  complaints  that  it  does  not  do  for 
long  voyages,  and  that  the  extra  waste  is  more  than  equivalent  to  the  differ- 
ence between  it  and  Irish. 

cAeese.— The  arrivals  of  cheese  have  not  been  large,  and  yet,  strange/ to 
say,  fully  equal  to  the  demand.  We  can  account  for  this  most  satisfactorily 
from  two  causes.  The  first  is,  that  we  have  a  very  heavy  make  of  English, 
which  has  been  pressed  freely  on  the  market ;  and,  secondly,  the  price  of 
American  has  so  advanced  as  not  only  to  equal,  but  in  reality  to  be  higher 
than  our  own  make;  and  though  the  quality  has  no  doubt  much  improved,, 
and  is  good,  yet  the  large  mass  of  the  consumers  naturally  prefer  home 
make  when  to  be  bought  at  as  low  or  lower  rates.  We  must  reduce  our 
quotations  Is.  a  2s.  per  cwt.;  out  it  would  require  a  further  fall  of  4s.  a  5s, 
before  quantity  could  be  sent  into  consumption  equal  to  last  year. 

Lard. — At  last  we  have  an  ample  supply  of  this  article,  as  importers  and 
holders  will  find,  to  their  cost,  before  they  clear  off  their  present  stocks. 
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The  sale  has  been  very  limited  indeed,  and  prices  must  be  quoted  fully  2s. 
lower,  with  a  downward  tendency ;  and,  from  present  prospects,  we  shall 
go  down  still  further  before  sales  to  extent  can  be  made. 

Tallow  continues  rather  dull.  The  heavy  supplies,  at  tlie  commeoce- 
laent  of  last  month,  operated  as  a  check  on  free  buying;  still,  holders  are 
very  firm,  and  will  not  give  way  3rf.  to  effect  sales,  under  the  impression 
that  this  dulness  is  but  temporary. 

Hides  have  not  altered  in  value.  The  amount  of  sales  has  been  rather 
limited;  but  prices  have  been  firmly  supported,  and  in  this  month  we  ex- 
pect to  clear  off  most  of  our  stock  at  our  quotations. 

Hemp  has  improved  decidedly  during  the  month,  owing  to  an  advance 
in  Knssia  of  30a\  per  ton,  and  very  small  arrivals  from  the  States.  We 
have  been  able  to  realize  an  advance  of  20^.  to  some  extent,  which  is  likely 
to  be  maintained. 

Ashes. — We  have  no  change  for  the  better.  This  market  for  the  season 
has  not  shown  a  limit  for  a  margin  for  shipments,  but  we  think  we  have  now 
passed  the  lowest  point. 

Cleverseed  remains  steady  at  our  quotations.  Very  trifling  arriTais  of 
uew,  but  our  recent  advices  from  the  States  quote  prices  which  would  leave 
a  serious  loss  to  the  shipper  in  this  market,  unless  we  advance  still  farther. 

Flaxseed. — The  demand  has  not  yet  commenced  ;  the  arrivals  so  far  are 
equal  to  former  years,  but  the  quality  of  the  seed  inferior  to  last  season. 
The  character  of  American  seed  has  also  suffered  with  us  from  the  fact 
that  the  hogsheads  do  not  contain  the  proper  quantity,  many  of  them 
proving  one  half  bushel  short — sufficient  to  destroy  that  confidence  which 
exists  towards  Dutch  seed  in  this  market. 

Lead  in  limited  supply,  and  wanted.  The  recent  arrivals  have  been 
taken  off  freely  at  our  quotations. 

Oils  remain  unaltered  in  value.    The  recent  arrivals  from  the  States- 
^  have  not  given  satisfaction,  from  the  fact  that  most  parcels  were  more  or 
less  adulterated. 

Tobacco  remains  firm.  The  stock  on  hand  is  about  equal  to  last  year. 
The  demand  is  steady  from  the  manufacturers,  who^  in  general,  are  bare  of 
stock. 

Oil  cake. —  We  have  received  very  little  so  far  this  season,  though  sev- 
eral heavy  shipments  have  arrived  in  London.  The  quality  of  what 
we  have  is  very  ^jood,  and  the  condition,  from  its  being  all  in  casks^  vexy 
superior,  selling  freely  from  £9  15s.  «  £11  per  ton. 

Ojvn. — The  recent  extraordinary  political  changes  have  caused  great  " 
excitement  in  this  article,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  contemplation  of  a 
proposed  change  in  our  sliding  scale  of  duties  was  one  (and  that  not  the 
least)  reason  of  the  late  apparent  disunion  in  our  cabinet.  Rumor  now  says^ 
and  we  think  with  truth,  that  our  present  government  has  decided  on  finally 
placmg  this  question  at  rest,  either  by  a  total  repeal  of  the  duty  altogether, 
relievmg  the  landed  interest  from  some  taxes  which  they  deem  peculiar  to 
themselves,  or  else  by  affixing  a  low  standard — say  45.  a  65.  per  quarter  as 
a  permanent  duty,  which,  with  the  cost  of  transport,  they  may  consider  as 
an  ample  protection  for  the  agricultural  interests.  We  merely  state  these 
as  rumors,  as  nothing  certain  is  known,  nor  hkely  will  be  until  after  the 
22d  of  January  next,  when  Fariiament  is  to  assemble.  In  the  mean  time, 
,  large  quantities  of  all  kinds  of  breadstuffs  have  been  daily  arriving  from 
almost  every  port  in  the  United  States,  proving  the  immense  resourc^^s  of 
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that  country,  if  the  policy  of  our  respective  governments  was  conducted 
on  the  broad  principles  of  doing  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  the  greatest 
number.  Our  arrivals  have  been  all  bonded  of  course,  the  importers  act- 
ing on  the  belief  that  a  change  must  be  made,  which  certainly  wuuld 
benefit  bonded  produce,  and  would  depress  free.  Oar  quotations  show  the 
present  current  value  at  which  a  fair  amount  of  businbss  is  doing,  and, 
from  the  reasons  already  stated  in  this  circular,  we  look  forward  that  any 
change  in  the  value  of  United  States  bfeadstufFs  must  be  for  the  better. 

With  our  best  wishes  for  a  year  of  prosperous  trade  to  our  friends,  we 
are,  respecifullv, 

J.  &  0,  KIRKPATRICK. 


Prom  Willmer  &  Smith's  European  Times  of  January  4,  1846. 
1.— IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

An  account  of  the  imports  of  the  principal  articles  of  foreign  and  colonial 
merchandise^  in  the  ten  months  ended  bth  of  November,  1845,  compared 
with  the  imports  of  the  corresponding  ten  months  of  the  years  i843  and 
1844. 


Artides. 


Animals,  living,  viz. — 
Oxen  and  bulls  - 
Cows  -  -  - 
Calves  -  -  - 
Sheep  -  -  - 
Lambs  -  -  - 
Swine  and  ht^s 

Bacon         _         -  - 

Barilla  and  alkali 

Bark  for  tanners*  or  dyers'  use 

Beef,  salted,  not  corned,  viz,— 
Of  British  Possessions  - 
Foreign  -         -  - 
Fresh  or  slightly  salted 

Butter         .         .  - 

Cheese        _         -  _ 

Cocoa         -  - 

Coffee,  viz. — 

Of  British  Possessions  - 
ForeigD  -         -  - 


Total  of  coffee 


Corn,  viz, — 
Wheat 
Barley 
Oats 
Rye 
Peas 
Beane 


•  number 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

cwts. 
tons 

cwts. 

do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

■  pounds 

do 
do 

do 

quarters 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


duantities  iraported. 


Ten  months  ended  5th  Novembar, 


1843. 


1844. 


1,019 
348 
36 
190 
6 
319 
441 
2,092 
700,216 

11, 030 
28,979 
67 

128, 549 
124, 060 
1,  643, 068 

14, 235,  775 
17, 304, 233 


336 
53 
1, 272 
16 
237 
26 
%  157 
548, 701 

18,  451 
77,328 
2 

151,110 
153, 178 
3, 178, 932 

19, 451,  865 
14, 525,  519 


31,540,008  :  33,977,384 


837, 966 
157, 943 
63,984 
2,660 
30,880 
46,998 


054,  428 
341,  348 
258, 830 
25, 082 
99,253 
127,641 
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Ctuantities  imported. 


ArticleB- 


Com,  viz. — 

Maize  or  Indian  corn  ■ 
Buckwheat 
Malt  - 

Wheatmeal  or  flour 
Oatmeal 
Indian  meal 
Dyes  and  dyeing  stuffs,  yiz. 
Cochineed 
Indigo  - 
Lacdye  - 
Logwood 
Madder  - 
Madder  root 
Sumac  - 


quarters 
do 
do 
cwts. 
do 
do 

do 
do 
do 

-         -         -  tons 
-  ,-,    :  cwts. 

I  ^l;..  do 

tons 

-  number 

I,  of  foreign  taking,  viz. — 
Eels      -         -         -         -     ship's  lading 
Turbots  ...         -  cwts. 

Oysters  -         -         -         -  bushels 
Salmon  -----  c^vts. 
Soles     -         -         -         -         -  do 
Turtle    -  -  -  -  -  do 

Fresh,  not  otherwise  described  -         -  do 
Cured,  not  otherwise  described  -         -  do 
Flax  and  tow,  or  cedilla  of  hemp  and  flax  -  do 
Fruits,  viz. — 

Currants  -         -         -         -  do 

Figs      -----  do 
Lemons  and  oranges     -         -  chests  or  boxes 
Lemons  and  oranges     -  -  number  (loose) 

Lemons  and  oranges     -         -      at  value,  £ 
Raisins  -----  cwts. 
Gloves,  leather        .         -         -         -  pairs 
Hams         .....  cwts. 
Hemp,  undressed    -         -         -  -  do 

Hides,  untanned      -         -         -         -  do 
Mahogany    -----  tons 
Meat,  salted  or  fresh ,  not  otherwise  described  cwts. 
Molasses      -         -         -         -         -  do 
Metals,  viz. — 

Copper  ore  -  tons 
unwrought  -  -  -  cwts. 
Iron,  in  bars,  unwrought  -  -  tons 
Steel,  unwrought  ...  cwts. 
Lead,  pig  and  sheet      -         .  -  tons 

Spelter  -----  do 
Tin,  in  blocks,  ingots,  bars,  or  slabs   -  cwts. 
Oil,  viz.— 

Trfdn,  blubber,  sperm  -  -  -  tuns 
Palm  -  ,  -  -  ,  -  cwts. 
Cocoanut  -  -  -  -  do 
Olive  -----  tuns 
C^iura  -  -  -  -  -  pounds 
Porkj  salted,  viz. — 

-  cwts. 
do 


Of  British  Possessions 
Foreign 

68 


Ten  months  ended  5th  November, 


1843. 


515 
9 

25 

210,116 
2, 289 
1 

7,108 
28, 058 

8,  485 
15, 472 

II. 3, 130 
74, 106 
11,033 

62,  273,  472 

71 
53 
1 

910 
14 
249 
519 
176 

1,  195,  375 

III,  814 
8. 294 

207,  053 
31, 159 
1,286 
115,  l.'iO 
1,  649, 949 
5,  607 
511,557 
447,472 
13,]  89 
81 

491,  637 

43,913 
555 
8,  675 

23, 279 
2, 280 
8,  707 

21,465 

17,  502 
283, 922 
54, 962 
10, 099 
176, 282 

11,474 
14,850 


1844. 


23,361 
573 

904, 866 
3,  726 
105 

6,719 
50, 304 

4,725 
20, 330 
76, 340 
75,  437 

7,  732 
60,114, 345 

82 
84 
1 

1,024 


382 
1,129 
175 

1,  491,  668 


142, 401 

5,  739 
265, 348 

30, 848 
597 
58, 656 
1,  665, 123 

6,  032 
755, 566 
502, 853 

18, 680 
237 
493, 211 

45, 205 
24, 474 
19,913 
35, 808 
2,  721 
7,675 
8,  755 

16,  645 
362,  841 
70, 861 
14,063 
213,  604 

534 


1845. 


50, 013 
1,772 

520, 23S 
2,825 


6,91S 
81,214 
10, 477 
17, 396 

51,571 
115,  405 
9,328 
66,803, 780 

76 

106 

1,088 
1 

296 
718 
19,207 
1,-  213, 458 

180, 985 
15, 778 
268, 478 
24,613 
1, 159 
151,266 
1, 949, 066 
4  697 
700, 034 
575, 865 
27, 464 
110 
464,  521 

47,458 
2, 047 

24, 981 

19, 409 
3,326 
9,  885 

10, 607 

19, 1^ 
376,  lid 

27, 154 
6, 889 
237, 026 

1,484 
31, 813 
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Articles. 


Pork,  viz. — 

Fresh    -         -         -  - 
duicksilver  - 

Rice  -         -         -         -  - 
in  the  husk      -         -  - 
Saltpetre  and  cvibic  nitre 
Seeds,  viz. — 

Clover  -         -         _     -  - 
Flaxseed  and  linseed 
Rape     -         -         -  - 
Silk,  viz. — 

Raw      -         -         .  - 
Waste,  knubs,  and  husks 
Thrown,  of  all  sorts 
Silk  manufactures  of  Europe,  viz. — 
Silk  or  satin,  plain 

figured  or  brocaded 
Gauze,  plain     -         -  - 

striped,  figured,  or  brocaded 
tissue  foulards  - 
Crape,  plain  - 
figured  - 
Velvet,  plain  ... 
figured  -         -  . 
Silk  manufactures  of  India,  viz.— 

Bandanas  and  other  silk  handkerchiefs 
Skins,  viz. — 

Goat,  undressed 
Bad,  undressed  - 
dressed  - 
Lamb,  undressed 

tanned,  tawed,  dressed  - 
Spices,  viz. — 

Cassia  lignea  - 

Cinnamon        -         -  - 


cwts. 
pounds 

cwts. 
quarters 

cwts. 

do 
quarters 
do 

pounds 
cwts. 
pounds 

do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

.  do 
do 
do 
do 


Cloves  - 
Mace 
Nutmegs 
Pepper  - 
Pimento 


-  number 

do 
do 
do 

-  No. 

-  pounds 

-  do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

-  cwts. 


duanlities  imported. 


Ten  months  ended  5th  November, 


Spmts,  viz. — 

Rum  (including  overprooQ 
Brandy  -         -         -         -  - 
Geneva  -  - 
Sugar,  unrefined,  viz. — 

Of  British  Possessions  in  America,  witli- 
out  distinction  of  quality- 
Equal  to  white  clayed 
Not  equal  to  white  clayed  - 
Of  Mauritius,  equal  to  white  clayed 

Not  equal  to  white  clayed  - 
Of  British  Possessions  in  the  East  In- 
dies, (into  which  the  importation  of 
foreign  sugar  is  prohibited,)  without 
distiHction  of  quality  - 
Equal  to  white  clayed 
Not  equal  to  white  clayed  - 


-  gallons 
do 
do 


cwts. 
do 
do 
do. 

do 


do 
do 
do 


1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

2, 004, 986 
329, 725 
17, 482 
481, 259 

1,  725,  314 
343, 453 
36,  627 
283,  210 

115 

1, 850, 540 
416, 092 
43,  092 
360, 745 

50, 873 
332, 885 
64, 966 

71,235 
521, 624 
60,943 

124, 314 
483, 925 
38, 9.35 

2, 531, 970 
19, 043 
300,  822 

3,  321,  066 
13, 309 
.325,  998 

3,  484,  768 
12, 185 
385, 151 

140, 920 
90,  402 
4, 180 
8, 388 
614 
2, 801 
236 
14,515 
2, 375 

148, 162 
104, 108 
4, 720 
12,  337 
39 
3,  701 
94 

13, 935 
2,  606 

151,720 
92,  398 
19,515 
15, 176 
25 
4, 249 
41 

19,608 
3,018 

348, 996 

432,  318 

554, 749' 

402, 178 
61, 470 

379, 638 
1, 133,  614 
lU, ob9 

204,  977 
135,  762 
364,  412 
1, 248, 117 

318,948 
107,685 
400, 036 
1, 656, 972 

1 0  QG<; 
(50D 

2,  037,  742 
212, 908 
94, 180 
18, 306 
160, 788 
2, 373, 106 
17, 272 

1, 080,  767 
421, 010 
141, 554 
13, 174 
77,  655 
4,  751,  947 
2,360 

944, 798 
569,195 
372, 034 
14,889 
80, 229 
6, 038, 200 
24, 992 

3, 383, 430 
1, 739,  037 
oq?  298 

2,  e58,  343 
1, 179,  361 
321,  774 

3, 960, 585 
1,  597,  097 
347,  703 

2, 195, 801 

2, 006, 205 

241,  622 
40 

2, 273, 297 

447, 719 

483, 909 

649, 412 

927, 244 

888, 879 

272,  366 
10,  218 
632, 916 
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Articles. 


(Quantities  imported. 


Ten  months  ended  5th  November, 


1843. 


1844. 


1845. 


Sagar,  unrefined,  viz. — 

Of  other  British  Possessions  in  the  East 

Indies,  equal  to  white  clayed  -         -  cwts. 

Not  equal  to  white  clayed  -         -  do 
Foreign,  the  produce  of  free  labor,  or  ad- 
mitted at  the  same  rate  of  duty  under 

treaty,  equal  to  white  clayed  -         -  do 

Not  equal  to  white  clayed  -         -  do 

Foreign,  other  kinds     -         -          -  do 

Total  of  sugar  -         -          -  do 

Tallow        -         -         -         -         -  do 

Tar  ------  lasts 

Tea  ------  pounds 

Timber  and  wood,  viz. — 

Battens  and  batten  ends,  foreign,  en- 
tered by  tale  -         -         -         -  hundrds. 

Boards,  deals,  deal  ends,  and  plank,  for- 
eign, entered  by  tale  -         - ,        -  do 
Deals,  battens,  boards,  or  other  timber 
or  wood,  sawed  or  split,  of  British 
Possessions   -         -         -         -  loads 

Foreign  -         -         -         -         -  do 

Staves   -----  do 

Timber  or  wood,  not  being  articles  sawed 
or  split,  or  otherwise  dressed,  except 
hewn,  and  not  otherwise  charged  with 

duty,  of  British  Possessions  -         -  do 

Foreign  -----  do 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured    -         -          -  pounds 

Manufactured,  and  snufF         -         -  do 

Turpentine,  common         -  cvv^s. 
Wine,  viz. — 

Cape     -----  gallons 

French  -----  do 

Other  sorts       -         -         -         -  do 

« 

Total  of  wine  -         -         -  do 
Wool,  cotton,  viz. — 

British  Possessions      -         -         -  cwts. 

Foreign  -----  do 

Total  -         -         -         -  do 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs'      -         -         -  pounds 


828,  608 


2, 164 


571, 249 


2, 187 


548 
111,870 
559, 851 


4, 399, 372 
800, 232 
13, 119 
35, 271, 914 


59 
193 


251,  723 
181, 702 
41,981 


434, 165 
97, 056 
14,  000, 923 
800, 585 
397,437 

34, 899 
344, 552 
4, 230, 248 


4, 609, 699 

478, 529 
5,  174, 392 


5,  652, 921 
40,  740, 065 


3, 902,406 
607, 360 
8, 254 
33,  477, 225 


82 
111 


302, 506 
215, 839 
52,  498 


370, 783 
159, 386 
13, 373, 195 
635,448 
387, 198 

242, 930 
516,  028 
5, 649, 678 


6, 408, 636 


5, 218,  795 
57,  799, 369 


4,  754, 327 
730, 638 
7,  740 
41, 992,  .561 


29 
96 


379,921 
250, 326 
55, 431 


604, 183 
199, 976 
13, 917, 452 
1, 605, 814 
399, 641 

279, 879 
442,099 
5, 632,  427 


6, 354, 405 


5,  648,  794 
65,216,613 


/ 
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II  .—EXPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL  MERCHANDISE  FROM  THE 

UNITED  KINGDOM. 

An  account  of  the  carports  of  the  principal  articles  of  foreign  and  colonial 
merchandise^  in  the  ten  months  ended  5th  of  November ,  1845,  compared 
with  the  exports  of  the  corresponding  ten  months  in  the  years  1843  and 
1844. 


Cluan titles  exported. 


Ten  months  ended  5th  November, 


1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

CJocoa 

pounds 

1  990  9*^^ 



10Q 

juy,  oy  I 

Coffee,  viz. — 

Produce  of  British  Possessions  in  Amer- 

ica and  Africa 

do 

J.  13,  VOAi 

IIO, OOu 

jyo,  oi* 

Foreign  -         -         -         -  - 

do 

10  70*1  994 

Of  Xt}Of  ooo 

1«  119  fiAQ 
lO,  Xa>«,  ulRf 

Corn,  viz. — 

W^heat  -         -         -         -  - 

(juarters 

4  J,  DO  t 

47  1  R« 
4 ( ,  IDO 

Barley  -         -         -         -  - 

do 

A  AAA 

A\   01 9 
41,  Ul<i 

99  7Q4 
44,  I  o4 

Oats      .         -         .         -  - 

do 

37,  366 

18,317 

25,  060 

Wheatmeal  and  flour   -         -  - 

cwts. 

37, 864 

89, 090 

24,  641 

Dyes  and  dyeing  stuiFs,  viz. — 

Cochineal         ,          .         -  - 

do 

4,  UiO 

fj  070 

4  919 
4,  4L1S 

Indigo   _         -         -         -  - 

do 

32  970 

47  PRO 

41  RfiG 

40,  ODO 

Lacdye  -          -         -         -  - 

do 

2  827 

4  252 

7  9'iQ 

Logwood         _          -          -  - 

tons 

^,  OyJO 

9  fi7i; 

Metals — 

Copper,  unwrought      -          -  - 

cwts. 

502 

20  778 

5  958 

Iron,  in  bars  or  unwrought 

Steel,  unwrought         -          _  - 

tons 

o,  oo^ 

^  ioi 

J,  4171 

9  111 

4, 

cwts. 

26, 090 

28  654 

Lead,  pig         -         -  - 

tons 

3  ins 

2  989 

Spelter  -         -         -          -  - 

do 

A  ftfi9 
4,  UD<s 

4,  y.40 

9  1R4 
4,  1D4 

Tin       -          .         -          -  - 

cwts. 

Ifi  991 
ID,  ti/io 

Ifi  171 
ID,  O  <«5 

Oil,  olive      _         -          -          -  - 

tuns 

OOO 

0«7 

Opium         -         -         -         .  _ 

pounds 

9/lS  AK<^ 
Z'iO,  4JO 

lOtJ,  OOD 

917  fill 
/ol  / ,  Oil 

Cluicksilver  -         -         -         -  - 

do 

ooX),  o41 

1  9fift  9IQ 

1   94Q  fil 1 
1,  ^4y,  Doi 

Rice,  not  in  the  husk         -         -  . 

cwts. 

Job,  uy^ 

oo4, 040 

Spices — 

Cassia  lignea     -         -          -  - 

pounds 

1,  004y  DOU 

1   907  Q»R 
1,  44  I ,  yot) 

1    107  10Q 
1,  lU  < ,  o\j  J 

Cinnamon 

do 

■*0y,  404 

1'^  1  R7 

4yD,  404 

Cloves  -         -         -         -  - 

do 

01  1  m 
Ji,  lol 

00,  OO^-i 

oly, 4U0 

Mace  - 

do 

1  A^A 
i ,  404 

1Q  "iOI 

ly,  i>uc5 

1ft  OQft 

lo,  uyo 

Nutmegs          -  - 

do 

1  < ,  y  ( 4 

90  a^  i 
4^1  oil 

CO  OCCi 

Pepper  -         -         -         -  - 

do 

9  QSQ  Q7c: 
-i,  OCV,  OiO 

o,\j  1 4yX)  ix) 

D,  yoo,  4iO 

Pimento           _         _         -  _ 

cwts. 

lo,  04/ 

4,  yol 

90  07  fi 
44,  U  /  D 

Spirits,  viz. — 

Rum  (including  overproof} 

gallons 

yoy, oDo 

fi9R  /I  /<  1 
D,<;t),  441 

/  lo,  4  /O 

Brandy  -         -         -         -  - 

do 

669, 146 

592, 635 

973,  540 

Geneva  -         -         -         -  - 

do 

276, 415 

308,  889 

310, 820 

Sugar,  unrefined,  viz. — 

Of  British  Possessions  in  America 

cwts. 

3, 350 

252 

269 

Of  Mauritius  - 

do 

197 

55 

308 

East  India,  of  British  Possessions 

do 

3, 146 

641 

5, 168 

Foreign,  of  all  sorts      .         -  . 

do 

433,  804 

325, 266 

597,  26'J 

Tobacco — 

Unmanufactured  - 

pounds 

6, 599, 153 

6, 991,  280 

7,  190,  703 

Foreign  manufactured,  and  snuff 

do 

620,  253 

737, 805 

1, 098, 921 

Wine,  viz. — 

Cape     -  - 

gallons 

962 

2,  041 

2,  841 

French  -  - 

do 

117,047 

121,  053 

131,416 

Other  sorts        -          -          _  - 

do 

1, 025, 293 

1, 308,  356 

1,258,815 

Wool,  cotton,  viz. — 

Of  British  Possessions  in  Amerioa 

cwts. 

332,  664 

380, 267 

365, 973 

Of  other  parts  - 

do 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs'     -         -  - 

pounds 

2,599, 376 

1, 553, 629 

2, 304, 120 
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ni— EXPORTS  OF  BRITISH  PRODUCE  AND  MANUFACTURES  FROM  THE 

UNITED  KINGDOM. 


An  account  of  the  exports  of  the  principal  articles  of  British  and  Irish 
produce  and  manufactures,  in  the  ten  months  ended  5th  November,  1 845, 
compared  with  the  exports  of  the  corresponding  ten  months  in  the  years 
1843  ani/  1844. 


Declared 

value  of  the  exportations. 

Articles. 

Ten  months  ended  5tk  November, 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

Coals  and  culm        -         _  - 
Cotton  manufactures  -         -                   -  - 
yarn  -         -         _                   -  _ 
Earthenware  -         -         -                   .  . 
Glass 

Hardwares  and  cutlery        -         -         -  - 
Linen  manufactures  -         -         -         -  - 

yarn   -         -  - 
Metals,  viz. — 

Iron  and  steel              -         -         -  - 
Copper  and  brass         -         _         .  _ 
Lead 

Tin,  in  bars,  &e.  -  _  _  _ 
Tin  plates         -         -         -         -  _ 

Salt  -  

Silk  manufactures     -         -         -         »  _ 

Sugar,  refined          -         -         _         _  _ 

Wool,  sheep  or  lambs'  - 

Woollen  yana          -         -         _         .  . 
Woollen  manufactures         -         -  - 

Total  of  the  foregoing  articles 

«£602,  423 
13, 330, 581 
6,  250, 106 
520, 347 
289, 217 
1, 413, 646 
2,291,374 
717, 686 

2, 187, 537 
1,  414, 853 
228, 199 
93, 855 
344,  437 
183,  424 
550,  725 
348, 562 
385, 405 
587,  676 
5,604, 311 

^569, 090 
15, 923, 434 

6, 137, 839 
675,  786 
332, 637 

1,839,114 

2, 562, 702 
864, 991 

%  850,571 
1,440,955 
235, 155 
67, 817 
416, 643 
195, 572 
636, 357 
290,  634 
451, 455 
857, 182 
7, 230, 887 

£841,  687 
16, 288, 959 

5, 976,  769 
720, 488 
321, 325 

1, 827, 916 

2, 537, 612 
893, 670 

3, 080, 964 
1, 502, 941 
192, 695 
45,  608 
519, 493 
186,888 
658, 088 
406, 93€ 
493, 685 
925, 993 
6, 669, 09S 

37, 344, 364 

43,  578, 821 

44, 090, 816 
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1 

1 

i 

1—1 

Dozen. 

119,362 

69,959 
5,6(i7 
10,549 
29,488 
15,737 
22,909 
21,451 

14 

2,722 
39,508 
11,773 
145 

1,990 
S  11,653 
{  8,910 
1,432 
4,485 
1,922 
2,551 
30,231 

17,507 
834 

i 

i 

Dozen. 
145 

111,467 

36,363 

5,070 
14,800 
22,544 

5,888 
16,114 
31,962 

5,166 
674 

3,379 
27,278 
23,970 
82,048 

28,044 

4,860 

1,849 
1,206 

68,926 
4,831 

53,361 

8,067 
791 

Shawls  i 

■  i 

Dozen. 

61  630 

19,915 
1,629 
3,583 

30,216 

10,151 
4,850 

•  8,366 
1,032 

i;006 
17,961 

7,370 
43,695 
89 

14,945 

3,287 

1,609 
1,013 

51.631 
2,543 

29,191 

22,623 
3,408 

Dozen. 
2,623 

1  121, 740 

30,894 
5,105 
4,116 
31,832 
20,450 
3,283 
7,564 
574 
16 
2,992 
23,673 
14,196 
44,246 
394 
8,072 

1  17,655 

979 
2,466 

41,656 
4,540 

15,663 

15,164 

492 

Yards. 
77,500 
5  36,092,024 
\  6,536,732 
20,729,641 
13,362,173' 
1,078,421 
5,454,125 
^4, 84 1,575 
3,520,302 
7,780,578 
285,064 
419,798 
1,545,993 
22,578,110 
6,657,072 
27,520,261 
86,144 
12,424,821 
26,083,138 
2,535,413 
3,106,134 
1,973,939 
7,410,869 
3,850,891 
5,084,005 
5,510 
10,969,240 
160,908 

1 

i 

Yaris. 
27,800 

39,764,383 

14,789,016 
12,771,979 
1,888,156 
4,963,491 
14,880,965 
2,461,680 
4,157,937 
395,803 
1,467,690 
4,856,283 
13,021,806 
13,481,714 
30,527,177 
26,748 
12,213,669 
5  23,945,398 
I  6,184,390 
2,156,086 
1,893,821 
4,161,403 
2,168,956 
5,255,557 
660 

16,679,499 
231,779 

es,  prhited  am 

Yards. 
17,982 

30,644,663 

16,861,099 
8,291,405 
1,413,852 

12,026,293 

14,135,005 
3,668,432 
3,222,814 
542,665 
451,427 
1,418,368 
9,403,226 
9,187,128 

32,278,426 
18,087 
9,686,931 

21,741,803 

2,805,126 
1,533,822 
5,078,541 
3,077,091 
4,352,233 

85r 

13,419,893 
60,651 

g  g  iiisiiissiSiisi  i  ssiiiiii 

i 

Exported  to— 

Barbary  and  Morocco 

^Brazils        -         .         .  - 

*  Buenos  Ayres,  Montevideo,  &c. 

British  West  Indies  - 

British  North  America 

Belgium       .         .         -  - 

Coast  of  Africa,  exclusive  of  Cape  - 

Chili  and  Peru 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  - 

Colombia      -         -         .  - 

Denmark      _         -         -  - 

Egypt-          -         -         -  - 

France         -         -         .  - 

Foreign  West  Indies  -  - 

Gibraltar       -  - 

Hanse  Towns,  &c.  - 

Hanover       -         -  . 

Holland        .         -         -  - 

tindia  

tChina         .         -         -  - 

Malta  and  Ionian  Isles 

Mauritius  and  Batavia 

Mexico         .         -         .  - 

New  Holland «         -         -  - 

Naples  and  Sicily 

Prussia         -  - 

Portugal,  Madeira,  &c, 

Russia          -         -  - 
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1 

1    sis  SISiili§ii§lSg5s  ilillS 

1 

Pounds. 

48,010 

347,605 
788,908 
3,717,497 

*  5,572 
904 
119,503! 

3,220: 
709,501! 
326,250! 

65,146 
33,608,150 
2,313,520 
16,768,033 
<  17,522,841 
I  3,487,334 
795,386 

~8,114 
16,857 
3,92t;,203 
206,317 
887,605 
24,045,209 
3,287,207 

i 

i  ill  mm'imm^^  i  =11111111 

i 

Pounds. 

7,299 
298,425 
101,567  1 

133,862 

1,957 

162  : 

343,242 
289,550 
122,316 
1,801 

88,995  i 
47,823,956 
2,325,689 
22,041,247 

17,706,211 

1,152,342 

44,740 
990 
4,771,371 
40,300 
603,559 
21,417,429 
2,428,433  i 

Cotton  yarn. 

i 

Pou/nds. 
400 

15,503 

33,075 
507,629 
40,572  i 

2,790  ; 

10,690 

196,033 
654,968 
114,716 
4,200 
83,233 
41,870,291 
1,069,117 
16,376,618 

15,639,562 

667,650 

504,160 
5,934 
5,916,723 
20,924 
666,517 
16,468,921 
2,372,899 

i 

Pounds. 
2,400  1 

17,138 

51,006 

545,880  ! 
39,343 

8,815 
61,420 
28,459  i 

200 
73,088  1 

78,252 
3,592 
75,403 
37,359,477 
1,136,545 
22,021,506 

12,806,830 

383,989 

42,250 
199,509 
4,222,298 
17,577 
433,932 
18,191,074 
1,281,285 

i 

Pounds. 
600 

24,333 

32,060 
595,711 
54,872 

5,814 
17,200 
14,887 
500 
29,645 
32,016 
73,093 
1,180 
37,810 
36,883,805 
449,596 
20,611,240 

8,486,915 

264,795 

5,416 
3,331,660 
2,120 
539,642 
18,660,531 
1,270,708 

i 

4  g  ill  isigiissgis'^  1  siiig^s^i 

.1 

Pounds. 

(  108,521 

93,854 
234,428 
221,336 

76,922 

19,140 

242,653 
97,856 
660,700 
354,025 
55,520 
280,114 
36,104,778 

17,235,896 
1  9,013,319 
371,760 

1,931,825 
10,016 
3,765,400 
4,324 
313,364 
23,910,019 
899,518 

Exported  to— 

Barbary  and  Morocco 
♦Brazils 

♦Buenos  Ay  res,  Montevideo, 

&c.  - 
British  West  Indies  - 
British  Noah  America 
Belgium        -            .  : 
Coast  of  Africa,  exclusive  of 

Cape 
Chili  and  Peru 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  - 
Colombia 
Denmark  - 
Egypt  -         -        -  - 
France 

Foreign  West  Indies 
Gibraltar 

Vlanse  Towns,  &c.  - 

Hanover 

Holland 

t India 

tChina 

Malta  and  Ionian  Isles 
Mauritius  and  Batavia 
Mexico 
New  Holland 
Naples  and  Sicily  - 
Prussia  - 
Portugal,  Madeira,  &c. 
Russia 

Sweden  and  Norway  - 
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1 

i 

i 

i 

100,550 

557,533 
1,135,284 
8,519,086 

17,855 
242,612 

81,740  1 
210,151 

13,610,889 
605,349 
4,445 
37,789,312 
14,604 
18,317,068 
S  985,469 
{  504 
39,180 
60,137 
5,796 
143,878 
483,816 

27,423 
738,206 
10,418 

i 

Yards. 
8,339 

767,841 

671,989 
817,791 
12,680,178 

26,387 
269,192 
570,998  J 

69,046 
4,032  : 

12,943,039 
1,817,260 
357,132 
51,532,775 

15,482,999 

1,069,157 

25,290 
40,800 
30,000 
360,045 
344,257 

20,501 
401,225 
100,726 

11,058 

i 

Yards. 

1  998,681 

452,130 
536,347 
10,173,955 

278,450 
276,670 
331,025 
93,420 
3,172 
24,000 
14,694,067 
22,563 
1,831 
38,538,772 

15,215,760 

\  459,282 

143,498 
37,667 
34,881 
573,196 
323,270 

10,712 
344,468 
70,612 
2,606 

2 

Jalicoes,  plain. 

i 

Yards. 
299,000 

50,636,533 

15,171,050 
12,921,968 
4,253,495 

1,894,016 
9,170,264 
2,024,9181 
2,618,021 
839,366 
9,724,791 
947,366 
8,740,650 
15,765,260 
19,241,510 
57,004 
13,890,634 
<  177,771,711 
{  83,101,487 
4,718,483 
2,256,212 
1,016,184 
3,168,093 
4,406,657; 
3,206 
26,637,858 
901,985 
886,993 
168,655 

i 

Yards. 
197,210 

45,293,498 

10,600,584 
9,919,469 
647,989 

17,707,801 
12,16H,464 
4,943,783 
5,336,454 
444,377 
9,586,822 
3,326,257 
6,611,688 
20,250,988 
18,984,352 
30,710 
27,014,624 

191,253,520 

4,229,376 
2,361,917 
2,165,036 
3^980,894 
2,469,567 
1,568 
25,434,969 
1,056,522 
710,458 
270,977 

w 

i 

Yards. 
253,425 

31,977,181 

13,792,147 
5,596,638 
679,690 

5,712,560 
17,578,463 
1,840,656 
2,694,762 
139,154 
4,329,953 
1,442,875 
6,147,747 
14,760,053 
14,361,198 
6,770 
13,683,294 

125,302,943 

6,507,325 
1,358,998 
2,894,674 
1,239,775 
5,180,302 

973  ! 
16,931,183 
1,585,418 
853,883 
128,172 

i 

s  g  IIS  sesiggsisis  1  imnmm 

Exported  to — 

Barbary  and  Morocco  - 
*Brazils  - 

*  B,  Ay  re?=,  Monlevideo,  &c. 
British  West  Indies 
British  North  Ameiica  - 
Belgium  ... 
Coast  ot  Africa,  exclusive 

of  Cape 
Chili  and  Peru  - 
Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Colombia  -         -  - 
Denmark 
Egypt 
France  - 
Foreign  West  Indies 
Gibraltar  - 
Hanse  Towns,  &c. 
Hanover  -         -         -  I 
Holland  -         -         -  1 
tlndia     -         -         -  j 
tChina     -         -         -  \ 
Malta  and  Ionian  Isles  - 
Mauritius  and  Batavia  - 
Mexico  - 
New  Holland  - 
Naples  and  Sicily  f 
Prussia    -         -         -  | 
Portugal,  Madeira,  &.c.  - 
Russia 

Wweden  and  Norway     -  1 
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COTTON-WOOL  EXPORTED. 


Statement  showing  the  quantity  of  cottoti-yfOol  exported  to  the  undermen- 
tioned porta  from  London,  Liverpool,  and  Hull,  in  the  years  1841, 1842, 
1843, 1844,  and  1845. 


Exported 


1841. 


1842. 


1843. 


1844. 


1845. 


Abo 

Amsterdam 
Altona 
Alaborg 
Antwerp 

freraen 
elgium 
Bergo 
Bergen 
Charlshann 
China 

Christianstadt  - 

Cronstadt 

Christiana 

Constantinople  - 

Copenhagen 

Cadiz 

Calcutta 

Corunna 

Dordt 

Dantzic 

Drom 

Drnntheim 

Elsineur 

Fredrickstadt  - 

Ghent 

Genoa 

Gothenburg 

-Havre 

Hamburg  ^ 

Hong  Kong 

Konigsburg 

Lisbon 

Miramichi 

Laurvig 

Leer 

Marseilles 
Malta 
Mogadore 
Naples 

New  Brunswkk 

Ostend 

■Odessa 

Petersburg 

Pillau 

Rotterdam 

Rostock 

iliga 

•Rouen 

Pittea 

Stockholm 

Stettin 

Stolpe 

Seville 

Shang  Hae 

Stolpeminde 

Syria 

Stralsund 


Pounds, 

398,496 
323,232 

6,720 
21,392 
6,328,224 


1,589,256 
29,072 
82,096 
1,793 


2,«82,992 
347,760 


1,008 


786,576 
37,644 
87,136 
9,206,960 

95,984 


1,232 

98,112 
10,080 


94,080 
G,588,84F 
2,016 
6,595,792 
6,048 
290,936 
2,352 


251,888 


41,164 
15,232 


Pounds. 

657,518 
219,250 


2,937 
8,510,746 


70,792 
185,696 
1,297,321 
192,731 

52,735 
104,921 


4; 863, 792 
818,856 
19,267 


1,008 

3,915,633 

540,013 
12,109,104 

114,262 
12,240 


3,248 


714,839 
9,335,295 

9,811,379 
19,324 
1,353,692 
3,808 

198,346 
1,441,584 
1,927 


Pounds. 

1,706,286 
106,064 
1,790 

236,948 
2,669,147 
93,072 
120,512 

46,256 
5,8'.J4 
3,427,873 
16,320 


5,488 

1,348,704 
262,650 


3,920 
720,596 
614,546 
163,072 
9,702,184 
1,471,456 
121,200 


2,688 
14,336 
11,312 


4,968,920 
5,705,856 
469,342 


244,944 
330,144 


Pounds. 

477,568 
77,280 
13,440 
51,328 

4,889,920 


297,360 
,187,744 
135,632 
37,296 
1,344 
15,568 

9,632 
594,168 
343,504 
6,720 
1,008 


2,400,608 
1,595,664 
197,008 
11,393,312 

30,797 

1,120 
1,568 
672 


2,352 
26,880 

9,424,128 


12,768 
541,904 

3,360 
54,320 
486,976 

11,312 
36,960 
4,480 


9,774 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


Exported  to — 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844, 

1845. 

Trieste 

Pounds. 
888,608 

Pounds. 
10 

Pounds. 

1   Qr^o  nno 

1 , ooy , 9Uo 

Pounds. 
2,603,088 

Pounds. 

Tonsburg 

Varel 

Venice 

TJdderwalla 

Walloe 

Wybing 

Wesby 

ZwoU 

33,488 

326,195 
1,680 
192,489 

16,688 

22,400 
50,288 
37,856 
38,640 

1,008 

573,216 

2,688 

51,744 

8,064 
35,168 
672 

198,732 
49,842 

l9,9'>^ 

COTTON  YARN  EXPORTED. 

Statement  of  cotton  yarn  exported  from  London,  Liverpool,  Hull,  Poole, 
Bristol  and  Newcastle-upon- Tyne,  in  the  years  1844  and  1845,  together 
with  the  increase  and  decrease. 


Exported  t( 


Brazil  - 

British  West  Indies  - 

British  North  America 

Belgium 

Coast  of  Africa 

Chili  and  Peru 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  - 

Colombia 

Denmark 

Egypt  -  .  . 
France 

Foreign  West  Indies  - 
Gibraltar 

Hanse  Towns,  &c.  - 
Hanover 


Holland 
India  - 
China  - 
Malta,  &c. 
Mauritius,  &c. 
Mexico 

New  Holland  - 
Naples,  «&c.  - 
Prussia 

Portugal,  &c.  - 
Russia 

Sweden,  &c.  - 
Spain  - 
Sardinia,  &c.  - 
Trieste,  &c.  - 
Turkey,  - 
United  States  - 


Increase  of  cotton  yarn  exported  in 
1845        -         -  . 


1844. 


Pounds. 
48,010 
247,605 
788,908 
3,717,497 
5,572 
904 
119,503 
3,220 
709,501 
326,250 
71,938 
100 
65,146 
33,608,150 
2,313,520 
16,768,035 
17,522,641 
3,487,334 
795,386 

8,114 
16,857 
3,926,203 
206,317 
887,605 
24,045,209 
2,287,207 

3,364,337 
2,785,572  ! 
11,935,355  I 
39,717  I 


1845. 


Pounds. 
1,900 
76,533 
847,064 
3,917,267 
84,897 
118,400 
15,047 
10,696 
617,180 
85,740 
76,786 
15,100 
65,870 
40,315,592 
3,115,338 
21,556,043 
14,116,237 
2,402,750 
1,315,474 
272 

43,222 
6,229,423 
140,264 
807,080 
18,167,962 
2,127,567 
1,460 
4,482,539 
2,443,775 
8,670,950 
69,507 


Increase. 


Decrease, 


130,101,913 


Pounds. 


58,156 
199,770 

79,325 
117,496 

7,476 


4,848 
15,000 
724 
6,707,442 
801,818 
4,788,008 


520,008 
272 

26,365 
2,303,2^ 


. 1,460 
1,118,202 


29,79© 


92,321 
240,510 


3,406,604. 
1,084,581 


8,11# 


66,055 
80,525 
5,877,247 
159,64#' 


341,797 
3,264,40& 


131,937,935 

16,779,460 

14,943,4^8^ 

130,101,913 

14,943,438 

1,836,022_ 
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YARN  SPUN  IN  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND. 


Statement  showing  the  quantity  of  yarn  spun  in  England  and  Scotland 
in  the  years  1841,  1842,  1843,  1844,  and  1845. 


In  England,  in  J845  - 

In  Scotland,  in  1845       -  - 

Total  quantity  of  yarn  spun  in  1845  - 
la  England,  in  1844       -         -         -         -         -        lbs.  409,995,092 
In  Scotland,  inl844   lbs.  35,582,388 

Pounds. 
467,029,465 
27,737,022 

494,766,487 
445,577,480 

Total  increase  of  cotton  yarn  spun  in  1845 

Total  quantity  of  cotton  yarn  spun  in  1843       .         -  - 
Total  quantity  of  cotton  yarn  spun  in  1842       -         -  - 
Total  quantity  of  cotton  yarn  spun  in  1841       .         -  - 

49,189,007 

437,589,441 
345,751,444 
370,768,077 

PRICES  OP  MANUFACTURED  GOODS  EXPORTED. 

Statement  showing  the  average  prices  of  manufactured  goods  exported  in 
1842,  1843,  1844,  and  1845. 


Description.  . 

Nos. 
above 

Length  of 
pieces. 

Weight  of 
pieces.  ! 

1845. 

t 

1844. 

1843. 

1842. 

Yards, 

lbs. 

oz. 

5, 

d. 

5. 

d. 

5, 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Calicoes,  printed  and  dyed  - 
Calicoes,  plain 

7 
6 

28 
24 

4 

5 

4 
12 

9 
6 

5 
4^ 

9 
6 

6 
6 

8 
6 

11 

2 

8 
6 

9 
0 

Cambrics  and  muslins 

8 

20 

3 

0 

6 

8 

6 

9 

6 

4 

6 

3 

Cotton  and  linen,  mixed 

14 

40 

8 

0 

9 

71 

9 

9 

9 

4 

9 

3 

Dimities  - 

3 

60 

12 

0 

19 

% 

21 

0 

20 

0 

20 

0 

Damasks  and  diapers 

10 

36 

10 

0 

19 

10 

19 

11 

19 

0 

19 

0 

Gingha-ms  and  checks 

15 

20 

3 

8 

8 

9^ 

8 

10 

8 

5 

8 

3 

Lawns  and  lenos 

11 

20 

2 

8 

9 

7 

9 

8 

9 

2 

9 

0 

Lace,  net,  &c. 

13 

50 

0 

8 

8 

8 

8 

9 

8 

4 

6 

3 

Nankeens 

9 

50 

8 

8 

15 

9 

16 

0 

15 

2 

15 

0 

Quiltings  and  ribs 

5 

CO 

18 

8 

38 

6 

39 

11 

38 

0 

38 

0 

Ticks,  checks,  &c. 

18 

50 

20 

0 

18 

9 

19 

3 

18 

4 

18 

3 

Velveteens,  cords,  &c. 

16 

m 

22 

12 

38 

7 

39 

11 

38 

3 

38 

0 

Counterpanes,  &c. 

4 

No. 

7 

8 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 

0 

4 

8 

0 

Hosiery         -         -  - 

12 

Dozen 

2 

8 

9 

0 

9 

8 

8 

6 

Shawls  and  handkerchief  - 

19 

Dozen 

2 

8 

3 

7 

3 

7 

3 

5 

3 

3 

Tapes  and  bobbins  - 

17 

Dozen 

1 

0 

1 

10.^ 

11 

1 

1 

10 

1 

9 
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PRICES  OF  WATER  AND  MULE  TWIST. 
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Stat€??i€nt  showing  the  prices  of  water  and  mule  twist  in  Manchester  on 
the  2\st  December^  inthe  years  1843,  1844,  and  1845. 


WATER 

TWJST. 

MCLE 

TWIST. 

Common  seconds, 

Best  seconds. 

Common  seconds. 

Best  seconds. 

1 

5 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1843. 

1644. 

1815. 

1843. 

1 

844. 

1845. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

^' 

10  r 

61 

6^ 

61 

7i 

7i 

6i 

6i 

6| 

7i 

7J 

71 

12j 
20 

71 

8 

7^ 

81 

81 

81 

1\ 

7i 

7i. 

8i 

8J 

81 

30 

9 

9 

8i 

12i 

10 

91 

8i 

8i 

81 

10 

9i 

91 

40 

121 

12| 

121 

151 

13i 

13-1 

9 

9§ 

91 

IH 

10 

101 

50 

lOj 

11 

101 

111 

12 

Hi 

60 

1-4 

13it 

12t 

14i 

16i 

13i 

70 

141 

16 

Hi 

17i 

18i 

16f 

80 

16i 

18i 

18i 

19«i 

20^ 

2U 

IMPORT  AND  SALES  OF  COTTON-WOOL. 

Statement  showing  the  import  of  cotton-wool  into  Liverpool  weekly,  during 
the  year  1845  ;  also^  the  iiumher  of  bags  and  bales  sold  to  the  dealers^ 
spinners,  and  exporters,  the  reported  sales  to  speculators,  ^c,  and  the 
weekly  price  of  Uplands  for  1845. 


1845. 


No.  of  bags 
imported. 


No.  of  bags 
taken  by  the 
trade. 


No.  of  bags   No.  of  bags 
taken  by  ex- !    taken  by 
poriers.     j  speculators. 


Total  No.  of 
bags  sold. 


Weekly  price 
of  Upl'ands, 
1845. 


January  4 
11 

IS 
25 
1 
8 
15 
22 
1 


Feb. 


March 


April 


May 


15 

22 
29 
5 

12 
19 
26 
3 
10 
17 
24 
31 


I  72,640 

40,883 
39,414 
25,066 
18,700 
19,620 
36,788 
34,206 
34,343 
5,678 
4,247 
81,819 
44,288 
10,324 
72,405 
28,224 
88,718 
18,786 
51,476 
2^,126 
18,189 


7,800 
27,000 
37,610 
41,300 
27,120 
30,150 
30,500 
20,220 
21,380 
37,260 
21,400 
12,750 
26,070 
38,500 
34,700 
31,910 
41,290 
20,720 
32,060 
18,800 
31,420 
33,990 


150 
300 
300 
300 
1,600 
800 
150 
450 
150 
1,900 
300 
700 
350 
2,450 
3,130 
2,500 
1,060 
900 
2,050 
1,400 
1,000 
1,200 


1,500 
1,000 

6,000 
3,000 
4.800 
8;  900 
25,300 
15,050 
17,550 
32,350 
12,000 
5,500 
2,500 
9,500 
8,700 
7,500 
30,100 
29.600 
27; 000 
5,200 
5,000 
5,000 


9,300 
28,300 
43,910 
44,600 
33,520 
39,  850 
55,950 
35,720 
42,080 
71,500 
33,700 
18,950 
28,920 
50,450 
46,530 
41,910 
72,450 
51,2-20 
61,110 
25,400 
37,420 
40,190 


3     to  4i 

3J    to  4J 

to  41 

to  4| 


3|    10  4J 


5 
5 
4f 
4^ 
41 
5 
5i 
4| 

3i  to  4i 
3  to  5i 
31  to 
3i  to 
3i  to 
to 
10 
to 


3  10 

3|  to 

3^  10 

31  ro 

3§  to 

Al  to 

3|  to 

3i  to 


3i 
3i 
3^ 
Z\  to 
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1845. 


June 


July 


7 
14 
21 

28 
5 
12 
19 
26 

August  2 
9 
16 
23 
30 
6 
13 
20 
27 

October  4 
11 
18 

25 

Kov.  1 


Sept. 


Dec. 


15 
22 
29 
6 
13 
20 
27 


No.  of  bags 
imported. 


125,496 
98,667 
48,225 
12,388 
&5,477 
45,623 
54,549 
24,151 
46,652 
11,252 
22,692 
6,884 
29,453 
3,992 
4,262 
21,874 
9,981 
7,353 
3,815 
6,623 
10,109 
16,948 
8,026 
13,950 
13,443 
37,641 
23,852 
12,707 
15,746 
24,616 


1st  3  months  - 

2d  3  months  - 

3d  3  months  - 

4th  3  months  - 


No.  of  bags 
taken  by  the 
trade. 


25,530 
31,770 
35,570 
26,090 
39,910 
35,370 
■27,760 
31,510 
22,600 
24,860 
31,290 
23,480 
33,330 
31,750 
18,530 
26,300 
19,100 
22,230 
13,550 
14,800 
12,840 
12,420 
16,000 
23,560 
12,540 
25,370 
24,960 
25,840 
19,730 
22,120 


No.  of  bags 
taken  by  ex- 
porters. 


1,710 
3,100 
1,300 
2,780 
2,080 
2,750 
8,230 
4,420 
2,770 
3,700 
2,300 
3,160 
1,900 
1,200 
450 
500 
800 
200 
700 
200 

"l50 


100 
"lOO 


No,  of  bags 
taken  by 
speculators. 


Total  No.  of 
baffs  sold. 


Weekly  price 
of  Uplands, 
1845. 


28,990 
43,870 
47,870 
40,770 
€0,990 
65,020 
72,690 
46,780 
32,970 
36,960 
41,990 
32,040 
48,930 
64,250 
32,980 
38,500 
26,400 
23,930 
16,750 
20,000 
17,340 
18,070 
16,000 
35,560 
151540 
37,870 
25,460 
26,440 
20,430 
23,52i 


3|  to 
3i  to 
SI 

3|   to  4i 

3i   to  41 

3|   to  4| 

3|   to  5 

3|   to  5i 

H 
5i 

3|   to  bk 

to  5i 
41 
5 

3|  to  5 
3|  to 

3^   to  51 

3t    to  41 

31   to  4i 

3|    to  41 

31    to  41 

31    to  4f 

31    to  5 

3i   to  41 

31   to  41 

3i   to  4| 

3i   to  Ih 

31   io  4t 

3     to  4| 

31   to  U 


3|  to 
3^  to 


3^  to 
Zh  to 


Forwarded  into  ihe  country  by  interior  importers, 
and  not  accounted  for  in  the  sales. 


We  have  selected  the  foregoing  statistical  tables  from  an  English  publication  called  "Burn's 
Glance."  It  is  issued  twice  a  year,  and  forms  a  most  valuable  sheet  of  reference  to  the  mer- 
chant, manufacturer,  importer,  or  exporter  of  goods,  in  proof  of  which  we  give  the  following: 

Whitehall,  July  27,  1843. 
Sir:  I  am  directed  by  Mr,  W.  E,  Gladstone  to  return  you  his  best  thanks  for  the  copy  you 
have  been  so  good  as  to  send  him  of  your  very  useful  publication,  which  is  now  regularly 
taken  in  for  the  use  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

I  am,  sir,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

STAFFORD  H.  NORTHCOTE. 

It  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Willmer  &  Rogers,  European  Times  office.  New  Ycrk. 
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COTTON  IN  GERMANY. 

<^  Q^T  cotton  business  has  again  increased  materially  this  year,  ind  sales 
were — 

In  1846  -  -  22,940  bales 

1844  -  -  20,961  " 

1843  -  -  14,192  " 

1842  >  -  11,779  - 

1841  -  -  8,665 

"  The  imports  into  Hamburg  were — 

Bales.        From  U.  States.   Prom  West  Indies    Indifect,  East  indies 


and  Brazil,  and  England. 

In  1845          67,306         30,318            8,745  28,243 

1844          64,997          19,179            7,306  38,512 

1843          75,434         26,240             8,681  40,513 

1842          60,895          12,705           10,746  37,444 

1841         62,118         24,123           14,738  23,257 


"  An  immense  number  of  emigrants  have  left  our  place  to  seek  3rour  hos- 
pitable shores,  and  we  expect  to  find  the  grand  1»tal  about  32,000,  They 
were  embarked  under  the  following  colors  :  about  140  Bremen  vessels,  50 
American,  and  12  other  vessels ;  and,  as  far  as  known,  have  all  safely 
reached  their  destination. 

"  We  hope  these  remarks  will  prove  of  some  interest  to  you  ;  and  in  clos- 
ing them,  we  beg  to  be  allowed  to  sign  as 

Yeur  friend  and  servant." 


►  AH  United  Slates  and  Texas  cotta© 
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^  f  From  Willmer  and  Smith's  European  Times  of  February  4 

PROPOSED  REDUCTION  IN  THE  BRITISH  TARIFF. 

The  following  tables  show  the  changes  which  the  British  ministers  in- 
tend to  propose  in  the  British  tariff: 

DUTY  FREE. 

Resolved,  That  the  duties  of  customs  chargeable  upon  the  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  liereafter  mentioned,  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
5hall  cease  and  determine,  viz : 

Animals,  living,  viz:  asses,  goats,  kids,  oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves, 
horses,  mares,  geldings,  coifs,  foals,  moles,  she^p,  lambs',  swine  and  hogs, 
pigs,  sucking  ;  bacon  ;  beef,  fresh  or  slightly  salted  ;  beef,  salted,  not  being 
vDorned  beef ;  bottles  of  earth  and  stone,  empty  ;  casts  of  busts,  statues,  or 
figures ;  caviare ;  cranberries ;  cotton  manufactures,  not  being  articles 
wholly  or  in  part  made  up,  and  not  otherwise  charged  with  duty  ;  enamel  ; 
gelatine;  glue;  hay;  hides,  or  pieces  thereof,  tawed,  curried,  or  in  any 
way  dressed,  not  otherwise  enumerated  ;  ink  for  priiiters  ;  inkle,  wrought  ; 
iamp-black  ;  linen,  manufactures  of  linen,  or  of  linen  mixed  with  cotton 
or  with  wool,  not  particularly  enumerated  or  otherwise  charged  with  duty, 
not  being  articles  wholly  or  in  part  made  up  ;  magna  graecia  ware  ;  man- 
uscripts ;  maps  and  charts,  or  parts  thereof,  plain  or  colored  ;  mattresses 
meat,  salted  or  fresh,  not  otherwise  described  ;  medals,  of  any  sopt ;  pal- 
metto ;  thatch  manufactures  ;  parchment ;  pens  ;  plantains  ;  potatoes ;  pork, 
fresh  ;  pork,  salted,  not  hams  ;  silk,  thrown,  dyed,  viz  :  silk  singles  or  tram, 
organzine,  or  crape  silk ;  telescopes;  thread,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or 
described;  woolens,  viz:  manufactures  of  wool,  not  being  goats'  wool,  or 
of  wool  mixed  with  cotton,  not  particularly  enumerated  or  described,  not 
otherwise  charged  with  duty,  not  being  articles  wholly  or  in  part  made  up 
vegetables,  all  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described  ;  vellum. 

CORN. 

Resolved,  That  in  lieu  of  the  duties  now  payable  on  the  importation  o  f 
corn,  grain,  meal,  or  flour,  there  shall  be  paid,  until  the  1st  day  of  Febru- 
ary, 1849,  the  following  duties,  viz: 

If  imported  from  any  foreign  country: 
WAea^— Whenever  the  average  price  of  wheat,  made  up  and  pub- 
lished in  the  manner  required  by  law,  shall  be,  for  every  quarter, 


5. 

Under  485.,  the  duty  shall  be  for  every  quarter  -  -  -    10  0 

485.  and  under  495.       -  -  -  -  -  -90 

495.  and  under  505.       -  -         -  -  -  -     8  0 

505.  and  under  5l5.        -  -  -  -  -  .     7  © 

5I5.  and  under  525.       -  -  -  -  -  -     6  0 

525.  and  under  535.        -  -  -  -  -  -     5  0 

535.  and  upwards  -  -  -  -  -  -40 

Barley,  heer^  or  bigg. — Whenever  the  average  price  of  barley,  made 
up  and  published  in  the  manner  required  by  law,  shall  be,  for 
every  quarter. 

Under  265.,  the  duty  shall  be,  for  every  quarter  -  -  -  5  0 
96»g.  and  under  27s.       -  .     4  $ 
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275.  and  under  28*,       -  >  -          -  -  -  4  Kl 

285.  and  under  295.       -  -  -         -  -  -  3  6 

295.  and  under  305.        -  -  -          -  --^30 

305.  and  under  3l5.       -  -  -         -  -  -  2  % 

3l5.  and  upwards         -  -  .         -  -  -  2  # 
Oats. — Whenever  the  average  price  of  oats,  made  op  and  published 

in  the  manner  required  by  law,  shall  be.  for  every  quarter, 

Under  I85.,  the  duty  shall  be,  for  every  quarter  -  -  -  4  0 

I85.  and  under  195.       -  -  -         -  -  -  3  6 

195.  and  under  2O5.       -  -  -          -  -  -  3  0 

2O5.  and  under  2I5.       -  -  -          -  -  -  2  6 

2I5.  and  under  225.       -  -  -          -  -  -  2  0 

225.  and  upwards          -  -  -          -  -  -  1  6 


Rye,  peas y  and  beans.— For  every  quarter,  a  duty  equal  in  amount  t& 
the  duty  payable  on  a  quarter  of  barley. 

Wheat,  meal,  and  flour. — For  every  barrel,  being  one  hundred  and 
ninety-six  pounds,  a  duty  equal  in  amount  to  the  duty  payable  on  thirty- 
eight  gallons  and  a  half  of  wheat. 

Barley  meal.— For  every  quantity  of  poundSj  a  duty  equal  in 

amount  to  the  duty  payable  on  a  quarter  of  barley. 

Oatmeal. — For  every  quantity  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  pounds 
and  a  half,  a  duly  equal  in  amount  to  the  duty  payable  on  a  quarter  of 
oats . 

Rye  7neal. — For  every  quantity  of  — —  pounds,  a  duty  equal  in  amousit 
to  t!    duty  payable  on  a  quarter  of  rye. 

Pea  meal  and  bean  meal. — For  every  quantity  of  — —  pounds,  a  doty 
equal  in  amount  to  the  duty  payable  on  a  quarter  of  peas  or  beans. 

And  that  from  and  after  the  said  1st  day  of  February,  1849,  there  shall 
be  paid  the  following  duties,  viz  : 

Wheat,  barley,  beer  or  bigg,  oats,  rye,  peas,  and  beans,  for  every    s.  d. 
quarter   -         -         -  -  -  -         -  -    1  0 

Wheat  meal,  barley  meal,  oatmeal,  rye  meal,  pea  mealj  and  bean 

meal,  for  every  hundred  weight  -  -         -         -  -   0  4| 

If  the  produce  of  and  imported  from  any  British  possession  out 
of  Europe : 

Wheat,  barley,  beer  or  bigg,  oats,  rye,  peas,  and  beans,  the  doty 
shall  be  for  every  quarter         -  -  -  -  -10 

Wheat  meal,  barley  meal,  oatmeal,  rye  meal,  pea  meal,  and  bean 
meal,  the  duty  shall  be  for  every  hundred  weight         -  -   0  4| 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Resolved,  That  in  lieu  of  the  duties  of  customs  now  chargeable  on  the 
articles  under  mentioned,  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  the  following 
duties  shall  be  charged,  viz: 

Agates  or  cornelians,  set,  for  every  £100  value        -  -    10    0  0 

Ale  and  beer  of  all  sorts,  for  every  barrel       -      .    *  -     1    0  © 

Almonds,  paste  of,  for  every  £100  value      -  »  -    10    0  i 

Amber,  manufact'ures  of,  not  enumerated,  for  every  £100  value    10   0  C? 
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Arrowroot,  the  cwt.  -         -         -  - 

of  and  from  a  British  possession,  per  cwt. 
Bandstring  twist,  for  every  £100  value        .     .  . 

of  and  from  a  British  possession,  for  every  £100 
value  ------ 

Barley,  pearled,  the  cwt.       .  -  .  .  . 

of  and  from  a  British  possession,  per  cwt. 
Bast-ropes,  twines,  and  strands,  for  every  £100  value  ^- 
of  and  from  a  British  possession,  for  every  £100  value  - 
Beads,  viz : 

Aran  go,  for  every  £100  value 

Coral,  for  every  £100  value  -  -  -  - 

Crystal,  for  every  £100  value 

Jet,  for  every  £100  value       -  -  .  . 

not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described 
Beer  or  mum,  the  barrel 

Blacking,  for  every  £100  value        .  .  -  . 

Brass,  manufactures  of,  for  every  £100  value 
powder  of,  for  every  SlOO  value     *  - 
Brocade,  of  gold  or  silver,  for  every  £100  vahie 
Bronze,  manufactures  of,  lor  every  £100  value 

powder,  for  every  £100  value 
Buckwheat,  the  quarter  '  - 

Butter,  per  cwt.  ...... 

of  and  from  a  British  possession,  the  cwt. 
Buttons,  metal,  for  every  £100  value 
Candles,  viz : 

Spermaceti,  the  lb.  - 

Stearine,  the  lb.      -    '  - 

Tallow,  the  cwt.     -  -  - 

Wax,  the  lb,  -  -  -  -  - 

Canes—walking-canes  or  sticks,  mounted,  painted,  or  other- 
wise ornamented,  for  every  £100  value 
Carriages  of  all  sorts,  for  every  £100  value  - 
Casks,  empty,  for  every  £100  value  -  -  -  - 

Cassiva  powder,  the  cwt.      ....  - 

of  and  from  a  British  possession,  the  cwt. 
Catlings,  for  every  £100  value         -  -  -  - 

Cheese,  the  cwt. 

of  and  from  a  British  possession,  the  cwt. 
China  or  porcelain  v/are;  painted  or  plain,  gilt  or  ornamented, 

for  every  £100  value        -  -  - 

Cider,  the  tun 

Citron,  preserved  in  salt,  for  every  J'lOO  value 

Clocks,  for  every  £100  value  ----- 

Copper  manufactures,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described, 

and  copper  plates  engraved,  for  every  £100  valued- 
Copper  or  brass  wire,  for  every  £100  value  - 
Cotton —articles  or  manufactures  of  cotton,  wholly  or4n  part 

made  up,  not  otherwise  charged  with  duty,  for  every  £100 

value         -  -  -  -  - 
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Cotton,  of  and  from  a  British  possession,  for  every  £100  value 
Crayons,  for  every  £1@0  value  - 
Crystal,  cut  ©r  manufactured,  for  every  £100  value  - 
Cucumbers,  preserved,  for  every  £100  value  -  - 

of  and  from  a  British  possession,  £100  value 
Fish,  cured,  not  otherwise  enumerated,  tlie  cwt. 
Gauze,  of  thread,  for  every  £100  value 

of  and  from  a  British  possession,  for  every  £100  value 
Hair—manufactures  of  hair  or  goats'  wool,  or  of  hair  or  goats' 
wool  and  any  other  material,  and  articles  of  such 
manufacture  wholly  or  in  part  made  up,  not  partic- 
ularly enumerated,  or  otherwise  charged  with  duty^ 
for  every  £100  value         .  ,  -  . 

of  and  from  a  British  possessioOj  for  every  £100  value 
Hams  of  all  kinds,  the  cwt.    -  -  .  - 

of  and  from  a  British  possession,  the  cwt. 
Harp-strings,  or  lute-strings,  silvered,  for  every  £100  value  » 
Hats  or  bonnets,  viz : 

of  chip,  the  lb.  -  -   •  - 

of  bast,  cane,  or  horse  hair  hats  or  bonnets,  each  hat  or 
bonnet  not  exceeding  twenty-two  inches  in  diameter, 
the  dozen       -  -  -  -  .  = 

Each  hat  or  bonnet  exceeding  twenty-two  inches  diame- 
ter, the  dozen  ------ 

Straw  hats  or  bonnets,  the  lb.    -         „  . 
Hat«— felt,  hair,  wool,  or  beaver  hats,  each  - 

made  of  silk,  silk  shag  laid  upon  felt,  linen,  or  other 
material,  each        .  ,         -         .  - 

Hops,  the  cwt.  .  -         -  . 

Iron  and  steel,  wrought,  not  otherwise  enumerated,  for  every 
£100  value  -  -  -  - 

Japanned  or  lacquered  ware,  for  every  £100  value  - 
Lace  thread,  for  every  £100  value    -  -  .  - 

made  by  the  hand,  commonly  called  cushion  or  pillow- 
lace,  whether  of  linen,  cotton,  or  silken  thread,  for 
every  £100  value  - 
Latten  wire,  for  every  £100  value 

Lead,  manufactures  of,  not  otherwise  enumerated,  for  every 
£100  value 

Leather,  manufactures  of-^-boots,  shoes,  and  goloshes,  viz  : 
Women's  boots  and  goloshes,  the  dozen  pair  - 
Women's  boots  and  goloshes,  if  lined  or  trimmed  with 
^  fur  or  other  trimming,  the  dozen  pair 

Women's  shoes,  with  cork  or  double  soles,  quilted 

ehoes  and  clogs,  the  dozen  pair  - 
Women's  shoes,  if  trimmed  or  lined  with  fur  or  any 

other  trimming,  the  dozen  pair  - 
Women's  shoes,  of  silk,  satin,  jean,  or  other  stuffs, 

kid,  morocco,  or  other  leather,  the  dozen  pair 
Women's  sh*oes,  if  trimmed  or  lined  with  fur  or  any 

other  trimming,  the  dozen  pair  > 
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Leather,  manufactures  of— 

Girls'  boots,  shoes,  and  goloshes,  not  exceeding  seven 

inches  in  length,  to  be  charged  with  two-thirds 

of  the  above  duties.  S  s.  d. 

Men's  boots,  the  dozen  pair  -  -  -  -     0  14  0 

Men's  shoes,  the  dozen  pair  -  -  -  -     0    7  t 

Boys'  boots  and  shoes,  not  exceeding  seven  inches  in 

length,  to  be  charged  with  two-thirds  of  the  above 

duties. 

Leather  boot-fronts,  not  exceeding  six  inches  in  height,  the 

dozen  pair  -  -  -  -  -  •  -     0    1  9 

Leather  boot-fronts,  exceeding  nine  inches  in  height,  the 

dozen  pair  -  -  -  -  -  -  -     0  2 

Leather  cut  into  shapes,  oi  any  other  article  made  of  leather,  or 
any  manufacture  whereof  leather  is  the  most  valuable  part, 
not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described,  for  every  £100  value    10    0  © 
Linen,  or  linen  and  cotton,  viz : 

Cambrics  and  lawns,  commonly  called  French  lawns, 
the  piece  not  exceeding  eight  yards  in  length,  and 
not  exceeding  seven  eighths  of  a  yard  in  breadth, 
and  so  in  proportion  for  any  greater  or  less  quantity, 
plain,  the  piece       •  -  -  -  -     0    2  6 

Bordered  handkerchief,  the  piece       -  -  -     0    2  6 

Lawns  of  any  sort,  not  French,  £100  value     -  -    10   0  @ 

Damasks,  the  square  yard      -  -  -  -     0    0  5 

Damask  diaper,  the  square  yard        -  -  -     0    0  2| 

Plain  linen  and  diaper,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or 
described,  and  whether  chequered  or  striped  with 
dye,  yarn,  or  not,  for  every  £100  value      -  -    10    0  0 

Sails,  not  in  actual  use  of  a  British  ship,  and  fit  and 

necessary  for  such  ship,  and  not  otherwise  disposed  * 
of,  for  every  £100  value    -  -  -  -    10    0  0 

Articles,  manufactures  of  linen,  or  of  hnen  mixed  with 
cotton,  or  with  wool,  wholly  or  in  part  made  up,  not 
particularly  enumerated,  or  otherwise  charged  with 
duty,  for  every  £100  value  •  -  •  -    10    0  © 

Maize,  or  Indian  corn,  per  quarter     ~  -  -  -     0    1  0 

meal,  the  cwt.  -  -  -  -  -     0    0  6 

Musical  instruments,  for  every  £100  value    -  -  -    10    0  0 

Mustard  flour,  the  cwt.         -  .  ..  .  -     0    6  0 

Paper,  printed,  painted  or  stained,  or  paper  hangings,  or  flock 

paper,  the  square  yard       -  •  -  -  -002 

Pencils,  for  every  £100  value  -  -  -    10    0  0 

of  slate,  for  every  £100  value       .  -  -  -    10    0  0 

Perfumery,  not  otherwise  charged,  for  every  £100  value  -  10  0  0 
Perry,  the  tun  -  .  .  -  -  -     5    5  0 

Pewter,  manufactures  of,  for  every  £100  value         -  -    10    0  0 

Platting  of  straw,  the  lb,       »  ^  -  -  -     0    5  0 

Pomatum,  for  every  £100  value       -  -  -    10    0  0 

Pots  of  stone,  for  every  £100  value  .  -  -  -    10    0  0 

Rice,  the  cwt.  -  .  «  .  ^  -     0    1  0 

rough,  and  in  the  husk,  the  quarter     -         -  -     0    1  0 
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SagOj  the  cwt. 

Sausages  or  puddings,  the  ib.  -  .  , 

fSeeds,  viz  i  Canary,  the  cwt.  -  - 

Carraway,  the  cwt,        -  „  .  . 

Carrot,  the  cwt.  •  -  - 

Onions,  the  cwt.  .  .  -  - 

Clover,  the  cwt.  -  -  - 

Leek,  the  cwt. 

Mustard,  the  cwt.  -  -  - 

AH  other  seeds  not  particularly  enumerated  or  described^  or 

otherwise  charged  with  duty,  for  every  £100  value 
These  seeds  of  and  from  a  British  possession,  to  be  charged 

only  one-half  of  these  duties, 
^Silk  manufactures— Manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  silk  mixed 

with  metalj  or  any  other  material,  produce  of  Europe,  viz  i 

silk  or  satin,  plain,  striped,  figured,  or  brocaded,  viz : 
Broad  stuflfs,  the  lb.  - 

Articles  thereof  not  otherwise  enumerated,  the  lb. 
Or,  and  at  the  option  of  the  officers  of  the  customs,  lor  every 
'  £100  value  -  -  .  -       '  - 

Ribbons,  the  ib.        -  -     '  - 

Silk  gauze     crape,  plain,  striped,  figured,  or  brocaded,  viz :  - 
Broad  stuffs,  the  lb.    -  -         -  -  -  - 

Articles  thereof,  not  otherwise  enumerated,  the  lb. 
Or,  and  at  the  option  of  the  officers  of  the  customs,  for  every 
J'lOO  value         -         -  -  -  - 

Ribbons,  the  lb. 

Gauze  of  all  descriptions,  mixad  with  silk,  satinj  or  any  other 
materials,  in  the  proportion  of  one-half  part  of  the  fabrics, 
*the  lb.. 

Articles  thereof  not  otherwise  enumerated,  the  lb,  - 
Or,  and  at  the  option  of  the  officers  of  the  customs,  for  every 
J'lOO  value 

Velvet,  plain  or  figured,  the  ib.         -  -    *  - 

Articles  thereof,  not  otherwise  enumerated,  the  lb,  - 
Or,  and  at  the  option  of  the  officers  of  the  customs,  for  every 

£100  value  -  -  -  .  - 

Ribbons  of  silk,  embossed,  or  figured  with  velvet,  the  ib. 
Manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  silk  and  any  other  material  called 

plusb,  commonly  used  for  making  hats,  the  Ib. 
Fancy  silk  net.  or  tricot,  thte  lb.        -  -  -  - 

Plain  silk  lace,  or  net,  called  tulle,  the  lb.  - 
Manufactures  of  silk,  or  silk  mixed  with  any  othtr  materials, 

not  particularly  enumerated,  or  otherwise  charged  with 

duty,  for  every  J 100  value  _  .  -  - 

Millinery,  of  silk,  or  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  Enaterials 

is  silk,  viz : 

Turbans  or  caps,  each  .  -  ... 
Hats  or  bonnets,  each  .         .  .  .  - 

Dresses 5  each  ------ 
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Manufactures  Oi  silk,  or  of  silk  Piid  any  other  materials,  and 
articles  of  the  same  wholly  or  partially  made  up,  not  par- 
ticularly enumerated  or  otherwise  charged  with  duty,  for    <£    s.  d. 
every  ^100  value  -  -  -  -  -    15    0  0 

Silk  worm  gut,  for  every  J'lOO        -  -  -  -    10    0  0 

Skins,  articles  manufactured  of  skins,  or  furs,  £100  value  -  10  0  0 
Soap,  hard,  the  cwt.  -  -  -     1    0  0 

of  and  from  a  British  possession,  the  cwt.  -     0  14  0 

Soft,  the  cwt.    -  -  -  -  -  _     0  14  0 

of  and  from  a  British  possession,  the  cwt.  "     0  10  0 

Naples,  the  cwt.  -  -  -  -  -      1    0  0 

Spaware,  for  every  J'l  00  value  -  -  -    10    0  0 

Spirits,  viz  :  brandy,  Geneva,  and  other  foreign  spirits,  not  be- 
ing spirits  or  strong  jvaters  the  produce  of  any  British  pos- 
session in  x\merica.  or  any  British  possession  within  the 
limits  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter,  and  not  being 
sweetened  spirits  or  spirits  mixed  with  any  article,  so  that 
the  degree  of  strength  thereof  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained 
by  such  hydrometer,  the  gallon 
iJleel,  mv-xnufactures  of,  lOr  every  J'lOO  value 
'Taliow,  the  cwt.       -  ,  - 

ol  and  from  a  British  possession,  the  cwL 
Tapioca,  the  cwt.     -  -  .  * 

Tin,  manufactures  of,  not  otherwise  enumerated,  for  ever 
J'lOO  value         -  -  .  -  -  " 

Tobacco  pipes  of  clay,  every  J'lOO  value 
Tongues,  the  cwt.     -         ..  . 

of  and  from  a  British  possession,  the  cwt.  - 
Turnery,  not  otherwise  described,  for  every  JlOO  vame 
Twine,  for  every  JlOO  value 

of  and  from  a  British  possession,  every  JlOO  value 
Varnish,  not  otherwise  described,  for  every  JlOO  value 
Wafers,  for  every  £100  value 

AVashing  balls,  the  cwt.  .... 

Wax,  sealing  wax,  for  every  £100  value 

Whipcord,  for  every  JlOO  value 

Wire,  gilt  or  plated,  or  silver,  for  every  JlOO  value  - 

Woolens,  articles  or  manufactures  or  wool,  not  being  goats' 
wool,  or  of  wool  mixed  with  cotton,  wholly  or  in  part  made 
np,  not  otherwise  charged  with  duty,  for  every  JlOO  value    10    0  0 
of  and  from  a  British  possession,  e  very  JlOO  value     5    0  0 

Goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  beiog  either  in  part  or  wholly 
manufactured,  and  not  being  enumerated  or  described,  not 
other  wise. charged  with  duty,  and  not  prohibited  to  be  im- 
ported into  or  used  in  Greai  Britain  or  Ireland,  for  every 
J100va!ue  -  -  -  .  -  -    10    0  0 
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Sugar. — The  produce  of  free  labor  to  be  admitted  at  a  differential  duty 
of  Zs.  6d.  per  cwt.  less  than  before ;  thus  the  duty  on  Muscovado  will  be 
reduced  from  95'.  Ad.  to  6s.  10c?,,  and  on  clayed  sugar  from  11*.  Sd.  to 
Ss.  2d.,  or  85.  per  cwt. 
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APPENDIX  No.  33. 


JAMES  BOQARDUS'S  PATENT  ECCENTRIC  UNIVERSAL  MILL 

A  patent  was  granted  fourteen  years  ago  to  James  Bo^ardns,  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  for  a  mill  called  the  "  Eccentric  Universal  Mill,"  which,  on 
account  of  its  importance,  has  been  extended  for  fourteen  years  more,  hj 
special  act  of  Congress.  From  the  great  importance  of  this  invention  to 
every  branch  of  industry,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  notice  it  in  this  report; 
for,  although  patented  fourteen  years  since,  the  entire  change  which  it 
introduces  in  the  operation  of  grinding  has  delayed  its  successful  intro- 
duction,  and  many  parts  of  the  country  are  not  yet  acquainted  with  its 
advantages. 

The  discovery  of  this  simple  principle  has  opened  a  new  field  to  scien- 
tific inquiry.  Mr.  Bogardus  has  freely  communicated  its  advantages  to 
other  arts — for  instance,  the  polishing  of  dies,  and  the  planishing  of  stoncj 
glass,  or  metallic  plates.  Nothing  is  ventured  in  the  prediction  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  (when  its  practical  application  is  belter  understood) 
when  the  specula  of  telescopes  will,  by  its  means,  be  constructed  with  as  little 
expense  as  ordinary  mirrors. 

But,  however  difficult  its  scientific  investigation,  the  practical  working 
of  these  mills  has  already  resulted  in  the  following  facts  and  advantages: 

1.  In  other  mills,  power  has  to  be  applied  not  only  to  grind,  but  also  to 
thr©w  out,  by  centrifugal  force,  the  substance  ground.  In  this  mill  the 
pecuhar  motion  of  the  plates  will  of  itself  discharge  the  ground  substance ; 
thus  saving  all  the  c  rdinary  waste  of  power. 

2.  From  the  relative  motion  of  the  two  plates,  there  is  much  less  fric- 
tion between  them,  and  consequently  much  less  direct  power  is  required 
to  turn  the  mill. 

"  This  mill  of  Mr.  Bogardus  is  of  that  class  of  invention  of  which  but 
few  are  made  in  centuries.  Mills  are  nearly  the  oldest  machinery  on  re- 
cord, and  yet  all  others,  however  various  their  form,  have  been  constructed 
on  one  uniform  principle,  namely,  one  stone  or  plate  being  stationary,  and 
the  other  revolving,  which,  by  its  rapid  revolution,  communicates  a  centri- 
fugal force  to  the  substance  introduced  between  the  plates,  and  thus  sub- 
jects it  to  their  grinding  action  ;  whereas,  in  Mr.  Bogardus^s  mill,  the 
principle  is  entirely  new,  and  unquestionably  his  original  invention. 

"  In  this  mill,  both  plates  revolve  in  the  same  direction,  (with  nearly 
equal  speed,)  on  centres,  which  are  apart  from  each  other  one  inch,  more 
or  less— the  centre  of  the  one,  or  axis  thereto  affixed,  resting  on  and  re- 
volving upon  a  stationary  point ;  whilst  the  prime  mover,  by  means  of  a 
belt  or  gearing,  communicates  motion  to  the  other  plate.  The  circles 
which  are  cut  in  the  plates  act  hke  revolving  shears,  cutting  every  way, 
which,  when  in  operation,  causes  a  peculiar  cutting,  wrenching,  or  twist- 
ing and  sliding  motion,  admirably  adapted  for  every  species  of  grinding. 
From  the  position  of  the  two  centres,  it  is  named  the  Eccentric  Mill.  The 
beautiful  and  singular  motion  of  these  mills,  which  originated  with  him^ 
self,  he  has  now  brought  to  perfection,  after  years  of  study  and  experiment; 
and  if  the  statements  of  those  by  whom  these  mills  have  been  already 
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used  are  (obe  regarded,  they  must  eventually  supersede  all  other, mills  for 
all  purposes  of  hullifig,  ctttiius^,  and  ,^rhtdittff. 

"  The  following  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  mills  worked  on  this  prin- 
ciple : 

1.  Tlie  peculiar  motion  of  the  plates  will,  of  itself,  discharge  the  ground 
substance,  so  that  many  substances  can  be  ground  thereby  which  would 
altogether  choke  other  mills. 

,  "2.  In  other  mills  a  given  point  in  one  of  the  plates  continually  describes 
the  same  circle  on  the  other ;  but  in  this  mill  it  traverses  on  the  other  plate, 
at  an  infinite  variety  of  angles,  every  point  within  two  concentric  circles 
apart  from  each  other,  twice  the  distance  of  the  centres  of  the  plates,  there- 
by renderinof  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  plates  uniform,  and  preserving  the 
grinding  action  of  every  point. 

"  3.  In  other  mills,  the  grinding  power  of  each  point  increases  with  its 
distance  from  the  centre  ;  but  in  this  mill,  every  point  from  the  centre  to 
the  circumference  has  the  same  grinding  power.  A  considerably  smaller 
mill  will,  therefore,  effect  a  given  purpose,  and  the  Eccentric  Mill  is  there- 
fore more  portable  than  other  mills. 

•'4.  The  ever  changing  action  of  the  mill,  and  the  quick  discharge  of 
the  substance  ground,  prevent  it  from  becoming  heated,  so  that  the  Eccen- 
tric Mill  may  be  profitably  employed  in  grinding  substances  which,  in 
other  mills,  would  be  either  spoiled  or  deteriorated  in  quality — or,  by  their 
melting,  be  impossible  to  be  ground.  If  other  mills  were  driven  with  that 
speed  which  can  be  safely  applied  to  the  Eccentric  Mill,  they  would  be 
made  red-hot  in  a  few  minutes. 

"  These  mills  have  been  successfully  introduced  for  the  following  pur- 
poses : 

"  Hulling  rice,  coffee,  and  olives; 
Grinding  grains  of  all  kinds ;  paints  of  all  kinds,  in  water  or  in  oil  j 
iron,  zinc,  copper,  and  gold  oars,  plumbago  and  manganese,  bones  for  ma- 
nure and  bones  for  refining  sugar,  flint  and  quartz,  charcoal,  plaster,  putty, 
printers'  inks,  drugs  and  dyestuffs,  snuffs,  mustard,  coffee,  spices,  loaf 
sugar,  starch,  gums,  resins,  asphaltum,  India  rubber,  flaxseed,  and  oil- 
cake, &c.,  (fcc. 

^'  Of  the  substances  enumerated,  some  cannot  be  ground  at  all  by  other 
mills.  In  short,  the  Eccentric  Mills  are  more  economical  in  the  power  re- 
quired to  drive  them,  and  in  the  labor  of  tending  them  ;  they  are  less  cost- 
ly for  the  work  they  do,  and  more  portable  ;  they  are  capable  of  being  ap- 
plied to  purposes  for  which  other  mills  are  useless ;  and  the  wear  and  tear 
is  trifling." 

Directions  for  using  Bogardus^s  mill  for  dry  substances. 

The  mill  should  run  to  the  right,  and  make  not  less  than  three  hundred 
revolutions  per  minute.  Nearly  any  quantity  can  be  ground  by  increasing^ 
the  speed.  The  mill  is  reo^ulated  to  grind  fine  and  coarse,  by  the  under- 
screw,  on  which  the  end  of  the  shaft  revolves  ;  turning  the  screw  to  the  left 
will  bring  the  plates  together  and  cause  the  mill  to  grind  finer.  The  regu- 
latinor  screw  is  held  firmly  in  any  position,  by  a  small  screw  placed  against 
its  side.  There  are  three  reservoirs,  which  should  be  well  supplied  with 
oil.  The  first  is  on  the  top  of  the  upper  plate  :  two  or  three  table  spoonfuls 
of  oil  should  be  poured  into  this  reservoir,  through  a  small  hole  made  in 
the  top  of  the  mill  for  that  purpose.    The  second  reservoir  is  the  box^ 
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iht6ngh  which  the  ffiain  shaft  passes;  this  is  jnst  under  the  Spoilt  of  the 
mill.  This  reservoir  should  be  filled  with  tallow,  so  that  it  may  suppiyit- 
self.  There  is  also  a  small  hole  in  the  back  part  of  the  mill,  through 
which  oil  can  be  poured  into  this  reservoir,  if  requisite.  The  third  reser- 
voir  is  the  step  in  which  the  main  shaft  revolves — that  may  be  filled  with  oiU 
The  feeding  is  regulated  by  a  shoe,  actinof  against  the  tube  of  the  upper 
plate,  which  causes  the  shoe  to  vibrate  ;  this,  with  the  slide  in  the  hopper, 
regulates  the  quantity  fed  into  the  mill.  Screw  holes  are  made  round  the 
rim  of  the  hopper,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  its  size  to  any  dimensiotis 
required.  The  mill  can  be  taken  apart,  cleaned,  and  the  plates  changed 
(if  necessary)  in  a  few  tnoments. 


B»gaF4us^s  eccentric  mili,  for  hulling  and  grinding  dry  subsianees. 
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For  grinding  'paints  and  liquid  substftfide^. 

The  mill  should  run  to  the  right,  and  make  from  one  hundred  and  fifty 
to  two  hundred  revolaUons  per  minute.  The  belt  passes  from  the  bdek  of 
thetnill,  running  over  the  front  part  of  the  pulley,  leaving  the  front  of  the 
mill  clear  :  the  scraper  must  be  placed  just  where  the  plates  coincide  with 
each  other,  so  as  to  scrape  both  plates  at  the  same  time.  Tne  reservoir  or 
step  for  the  under  plate  should  be  well  supplied  with  oil.    A  small  syringe 


Bogarda&'s  eccentric  raill,  for  grinding  liquid  substances,  • 
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may  be  used  for  that  purpose,  or  the  under  plate  may  be  taken  out,  (this  is 
done  in  a  moment  by  lowering-  the  screw.)  and  the  reservoir  filled  with  oil. 
Holes  are  made  in  the  screw  for  the  purpose  of  puttinof  in  a  wrencli,  by 
which  the  screw  can  be  turned  backward  or  forward.  Turning  the  screw 
to  the  left  will  bring  the  plates  together,  and  cause  the  mill  to  grind  finer. 
Alter  running  a  few  hours  the  plates  become  faced,  and  the  mill  may  then 
be  set  to  grind  as  fine  as  desired. 


] 
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WAGES  OF  LABOR 


State  and  coamy. 


Price. 


Maine. 

Peoobscot  and  Piscataquis 
Do  do 

New  Hampshire. 
Portsmouth 

Do  -         -  - 

Manchester 

Do  -         -  - 

Vermont. 

Washington,  Caledonia,  Essex, 
Orleans;,  and  LamV^lc. 

Massachusetts, 
IVhddlesex  and  Worcester 
Do  do 

B-^rkshire,  Franklin,  Hamp- 
shire, and  Hampden. 

Do  do 
Parts  ot  Essex  and  Middlesex 

Do  do 

New  York. 
Columbia,  Greene,  Monroe, 

and  Jefferson. 
Tompkins,  Chemung,  &  Yates 


Do 


do 


Steuben  and  Allegany 

Do  do 
Cayuga  and  Cortland 

Do  do 
Rensselaer 

Do 

Do 

Suffolk  9nd  Clueens  - 


Do  do 
Ul  ter  and  Delaware  - 
Chautauque  - 

Do 

Washington  and  Essex 
Se  neca  and  Wayne  - 


Do 


do 


M.^dison  diid  Oswego 

Do  do 
Ori;mdaga 
On'^ida 


Labor  on  farms 
Mechanics 


Husbandmen 
Mechanics 
Husbandmen 
Mechanics 


Husbandmen 
Mechanics 


Husbandmen 
Mechanics 

Hnsbaudmen 

Mechanics 
Commofi  labor 
Mechanics 


tTusbandmen 

Mechanics 

Husbandmen 


Mechanics 

Husbandmen 

Mechanics 

Husbandmen 

Mechanics 

Husbandmen 

Mechanics 

Factory  hands 

Husbandmen 


Mechanics 

Laborers 

Husbandmen 

Mechanics 

Mechanics 

Husbandmen 


Mechanics 

Husbandmen 
Mechanics 
Husbandmen 
Husbandmen 


$12  to  flll5  per  month 

$1  25  ^  ■$1  50  per  dz 


day 


S12  per  month. 
SI  per  day. 

^[2  per  month,  or  75  cents  per  day. 
*l  25  per  day;  same  for  manufacturers. 


75  .cents  per  day ;  $12  per  month. 
$1  25  per  day,  includmg  board,  equal 
to  23  cents  per  day. 

$\2  to  S14  per  month ;  84  cents  per  day. 
tl8  to  S26  per  mouth;  S'k  ^^ents  to  $1 

50  per  day.  . 
50  cent.-  per  day;  $\  in  harvest;|SlV 

per  month. 
SIB  per  month;  SI  per  day. 
Sl2  per  month;  66  cents  per  day. 
^25  per  month ;      per  day. 


$\0  per  month  ;  50  cents  per  day. 

$20  per  month  ;  jjl  per  day. 

^10  to  S'H  per  month;  ^$120  per  annum, 
including  board,  estimated  at  $L  35 
per  week.  '  •«  ^ 

$20  per  month  in  villages ;  20  p.  ct.  less 
in  country;  or  $1  to  SI  25  per  diy. 

SIO  to  Sll  per  month. 

fl  25  per  day. 

S8  to  SIO  per  month. 

SI  to  SI  75  per  day, 

S8  to  SIO  per  month. 

75  cents  to  S'^  per  day. 

50  cents  to  ^l  per  day. 

SIO  per  month,  including  board ;  or  30 
cents  per  day,  and  board,  which  is 
equal  to  25  cents. 

51  25  to  S2  per  day,  and  board. 
SIO  to  S25  per  morith  ;  S!  per  day. 
SIO  per  month,  and  board. 

^•15  per  month,  and  board. 
75  cents  per  day :  SIO,  S 12,  and  $13  per 
month. 

SIO  per  month,  or  S120  per  annum,  and 
board;  board  estimated  at  SI  25 per 
week. 

$20  per  month,  and  bonrd,  esi..  ::d 

$1  50  per  week, 
S I   to  S  i  i  i-ci  .iionth ;  75  cents  per  day, 
S15  to  S18  per  month. 
SIO  per  month,  and  board. 
SIO  per  month  by  the  year;  $\6  per 

month  in  haying  and  harvest  time; 

or  50  cents  to  SI  per  day 
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WAGES  OP  LABOR-Continued. 


State  and  county. 


New  York— Continued. 
Oneida 


Herkimer  and  Montgomery 

Do  do 

City  and  county  of  Albany 
Do  do 


Do 


do 


New  Jersey. 
Hunterdon,  Sommerset,  Mercer, 
and  Middlesex. 

Do    '  do 

Pennsylvania. 
Lancaster,  York,  and  Chester 
Do  do 

Bucks  and  Lehigh 

Philadelphia  city  and  counTy 
Northumberland,  Lycoming,  Union 

and  Clinton.. 


Columbia,  Lazerne,   and  Wyo- 
ming, 

Maryland. 
Harford,  Cecil,  Uueen  Anne,  Kent, 
and  Caroline. 


YfRGlNIA. 

Halifax,  Henry,  Patrick,  Franklin, 
and  Piu>ylvania. 

Campbell,  Buckingham,  Charlotte, 
Prmce  Edward,  Cumberlaod, 
Fluvanna,  aod  Lunenburg. 

Kanawha,  Jackson,  Mason,  Cabell, 
Wayne,  Lewis,  Braxton,  Har- 
rison, Wood,  Fayette,  Nicholas, 
Ritchie,  Dodridge,  Gilmer,  Bar- 
bour, and  Taylor, 

North  Carolina, 
Mecklenburg,  Lincoln,  Iredell,  Da- 
vie, Rowen,  Cabarras,  Ashe, 
Wilkes,  Surry,  Stokes,  Rocking- 
ham, and  Caswell. 
Orange,  Fersca,  Granviiie,  i.  i.aik- 
lin,  Warren,  and  Halifax. 

SoHTH  Carolina, 
Pickens,  Anderson,  Greenville,  and 

Laurens. 
Chesterfield,  Marlborough,  Dar- 
Irnglon,  Marion, Honey, George- 
lowBij  and  Wiiliamsbarg. 


Kind  of  labor. 


Mechanics 

Husbandmen 

Mechanics 

Fat  mers 
Field  laborers 

Mechanics 

Husbandmen 
Mechanics 


Husbandmen 
Mechanics 

Laborers 

Laborers 
Husbandmen 

Mechanics 

Laborers 
Mechanics 


Farm  laborers 
Mechanics 

Agricultural 
Mechanics 


Husbandmen 
Mechanics 


Mechanics 
Husbandmen 


Husbandmen 
Mechanics 


Farm  negroes 

Mechanics 

Laborers 

Mechanics 


Price. 


$20  per  month ;  75  cents  to  SI  25  per 

day,  board  included— equal  to  25 

cents  per  day. 
$16  per  month,  exclusive  of  boardj 

62i  cents  per  day. 
87^  cents  to  Si  25  per  day;  $16  to 

$25  per  month. 
S10  per  monih ;  62^  cents  per  day. 
$10  to  $1'2  per  month,  and  boarded; 

SUO  to  Sl-25  per  year. 
SI  '25  to  $1  75  per  day,  exclusive  of 

board ;  and  in  the  country, 25  cents 

a  day  less. 

75  cents  per  day;  $15  per  month, ex- 
clusive of  board. 
$1  to  $1  50  per  day,  or  $200  per  year. 

$10  per  month ;  40  to  50  cts.  per  day. 
$10  to  $\2  peT  month  ;  75  cents  to  $1 

per  day. 

$550  to  $-250  per  annum ;  50  cents  to 

$1  50  per  day. 
$1  per  day. 

$•25  per  month ;  $1  per  day, exclusive 
of  board. 

$30  per  month,  or  $1  25,  per  day,  ex- 
clusive of  board. 
50  cis.  per  day;  $0  to  $12  per  month. 
$1  per  day,  and  board. 


$8  to  $10  per  month;  37|  to  50  cents 

per  day. 
$1  lo  $1  25  per  day. 


$5  per  month. 

$8  to  $25  per  month ;  50  cents  to  $1 
per  day. 

50  cents  per  day;  $10  per  month. 
$1  per  day;  $20  per  month. 


$1  per  day. 

50  to  75  cents  per  day. 


$7  to  $8  per  month. 
$16  to  $30  per  month. 


$5  per  month. 
jf^l5  per  month. 

28  CIS.  per  day  for  men;  women  les^ 
in  harvesisi  per  day  forscythemen. 
$1  to  $2  per  day. 
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V7AGES  OF  LABOR— CoQiioqed. 


Stale  aDd  eoun(y. 


Sooth  Carolina — Continued. 
Spartansburg,  Uiiiun,  York,  and 
Chrsier, 

Lancaster,  KershaWjFairfield,  Rieh 
land,  and  iSumpier. 


Georgia. 

Dade,  Walker,  Cbatiooga,  Floyd, 
Paulding,  Murray, Gilmer, Coss, 
Cobb,  Cheiokee,  Forsyth,  Gwin- 
neil,  and  DeKaJb. 

Alabama. 

Covington,  Dale,  Henry,  Coffee, 
Pike,  Barbour,  Macon,  Mont- 
gomery, and  Russell. 

Madison,  Jackson,  Marshall,  De 
Kalb,  Blount,  and  St.  Clair. 

Dallas,  Lowndes,  Autauga,  Perry, 
Bibb,  Jefferson,  Shelby, &  Coosa. 

LODtSIANA. 

Si.  Martin's,  Si.  Mary,  Lafayette, 
St.  Landry,  Rapides,  Natchi- 
toches, Caddo,  Uriion,  Caldwell, 
Ouachita,  Claiborne,  Bossier, 
Sabine,  Warren,  and  Tenas. 

St.  Tamraany,  St.  Helena,  Living 
ston,  Washington,  East  and  We^>t 
Baton  Rouge,  East  and  We>-i  Fe- 
liciana, Poioi  Coupee,  Iberville, 
Catahoula,  Avoyelles,  Concor- 
dia, Madison,  and  Carroll. 

Mississippi. 
Average  through  the  State 


Tennessee. 
Perry,  Henderson,  Madison,  Car- 
roll, Gibson,  Weakly,  and  Obion. 

Campbell,  Anderson,  Morgan,  Se- 
vier, Blount,  and  Monroe. 


Kentdcky. 

Clay,  Estill,  Floyd,  Harlan,  Gar- 
rard, Johnson,  Knox,  Laurel, 
Letcher,  Madison,  Owsley,  Per- 
ry, Pike,  Rockcastle,  Whitley. 

Breckenridge,  Butler,  Christian, 
Davies,  *  Edmonton,  Grayson, 
Hancock,  Henderson,  Meade, 
Muhleuburg,  ana  Ohio. 


Bath^  Breatheit,  Carter,  Clarke, 
Flenaing,  Greenup,  Lawrence, 
Lewis.,  Montgomery,  and  Mor- 
gan. 


Kind  of  labor. 


Laborers 

White  laborers  - 
Negro  laborers  - 
While  mechanics 
Negro  mechanics 


Husbandmen 
Mechanics 


Laborers 
ilvieclianies 

Laborers 

Laborers 
Mechanics 


Price. 


Laborers,  colored 
Mechanics 


Husbandmen 


Laborers,  colored 
Laborers,  white  - 
Mechanics- 


Husbandmen 
Mechanics 

Husbandmen 
Mechanics 


Farmers 
Mechanic:! 


Laborers 


Mechanics 


Husbandmen 
Mechanics 


S6  to  SIO  per  month,  and  found. 

S15  per  month;  S160  per  year. 

4i>8  to  SIO  per  month;  $100  per  year, 

per  month;  i$.'50  per  year. 
$■^0  per  month ;  $-200  per  year. 


75  cents  per  day,  or  $15  per 
Depends  on  trade. 


xnontli. 


.SO  cents  per  day. 
SI  50  per  day. 

25  cents  per  day ;  ^6  per  montk. 

50  cents  per  day. 
$1  to  ^-2  per  day. 


50  cents  per  day. 

51  50  to  $2  per  day. 


$12  toiI5  per  month;  $1  to  $1  29 

per  day,  and  found. 
1^35  to  $50  per  month. 


50  cents  per  day, 

$12  to  $15  per  month,  and  fownd, 
$30  per  month. 


50  cts.  per  day;  $10  to  $12  per  month. 
$1  to  $\  50  per  day  ;  i^30  to  $10  per 

month,  exclusive  of  board. 
50cts.perday ;  $10  to  $15  per  month. 
$1  to  $1  50  per  day ;  $-25  to  $30  per 

month. 


$7  to  $10  per  month. 
$15  per  month. 


$80  to  $150  per  annum,  clothed  and 
boarded,  or  from  $8  to  $12  per 

mopth 

Various  prices.    la  shopc,  by  the 
piece,  carpenters  furnishing' their 
own  tools,  $1  to  $2  per  day. 
$10  per  month;  50  cents  per  day, 
$20  per  mouth;  $1  per  day. 
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WAGES  OF  LABOR— Continued. 


State  and  county. 


Ohio, 

Delaware,  Marion,  and  Richland 
Franklin,  Liekiag,  and  Knox 
Jefferson,  Carroll,  and  Columbia  - 
Fayette,  Pickaway,  and  Fairfield  - 
Medina.  Lorain,  Hnron,  and  Erie 


Mercer,  Van  Werr,  Paulding,  Wil- 
liams', Lucas,  Henry,  Pumam, 
Allen,  Shelby,  and  Harden, 

Perry,  Morgan",  and  Washington  - 

Butler,  Preble,  and  Drake 
Warren,    Montgomery,  Clinton, 

and  Greene. 
Wood,  Hancock,  Crawford,  Wy- 
andot, Seneca,  Sandusky,  and 
Ottawa. 

Indiana, 

Dearborn,  Ripley,  Hu^h,  Switzer- 
land, Decatur,  and  Franklin. 

Jasper,  White,  Cas^^,  Miami,  Ful- 
ron.  Pulaski,  Kosciusko,  Mar- 
shall, Starke,  Elkhart,  St.  .Jo- 
seph,'Laporte,  Porter,  Lake,  Wa- 
bash, and  Beaton. 

Monroe,  Lawrence,  Martin,  Da- 
vies,  Knox,  Owen.  Greene,  Sul- 
livan, and  Morgan. 

Illinois. 

Lawrence,  Richland.  Crawford, 
Jasper, E9ingham,Fayette,  Mont- 
fifomery, Christian,  Shelby,  Moul- 
trie, Coles,  Clark,  Clay,  Edgar, 
Macon,  Piatt,  and  DewiU. 

Lake,  McHenry,  Boone,  Cook, 
Kane,  DeKalb,  Dapage  Kendall, 
Grundy,  Lasalle,  Will,  Iroquois, 
Livingston,  McLean,  Cham- 
paign, Vermillion,  and  Bureau. 

Alexander,  Union,  Jackson,  Perry, 
Randolph,  Monroe,  Washington, 
St.  Clair,  Clinton,  Bond,  and 
Madison. 

Michigan. 
MfvCotiiL,  Gakiiinu,  LiViago.(jii, 
Ingham,  Clinton,  Shiawassee, 
Gene  ^eejLapeer,  St. Clair,  Mack- 
inac. Chippew-.i,  Sasanaw,  Tus- 
cola,'Midland,  Gladwin,  Arenac, 
Osfenaw,  Kanorm,  Sanilac,  and 
Huron 


Kind  of  labor. 


Husbandmen 

Mechanics 

Husbandmen 

Mechanics 

Husbandmen 

Mechanics 

Husbandmen 

Mechanics 

Husbandmen 

Mechanics 

Laborers 
Mechanics 

Laborers 

Laborers 

Husbandmen 

Mechanics 

Husbandmen 

Mechanics 


Husbandmen 

Mechanics 
Husbandmen 


Laborers 

Husbandmen 
Mechanics 

Laborers 


Farm  labor 
Mechanics 


tluibaudmer 


Mechanics 


Price. 


$\0  per  month;  50  cents  per  day, 
1^16  per  month. 

$[0  per  month  ;  50  cents  per  day, 
Slti  to  S30  per  month. 
50  cents  per  day. 
6'2l  cenis  per  day. 
S'8  per  month;  50  cents  per  day. 
75  cenis  to  $2  per  day. 
$17  50  monthly;  80  cents  daily,  ex- 
clusive of  board. 
^25  monthly :  daily.  Mechan- 

ics pay  more  board  than  laborers. 
50  cents  per  day. 
75  cents  per  day. 

59to62|  cents  per  day;  $10  to  $14 

per  month. 
50  cents  per  day;  $iO  per  month. 
S13  per  month,  exclusive  of  board.  . 
S2()  per  month,  exc'iu  ive  of  board 
■$12  per  month,  and  board. 
©18  per, month,  and  board. 


50  ct.s,  per  day ;  S9  to  SIO  per  month, 
including  board. 

75  cent^;  to      per  day,  and  board. 

51  per  day  in  harvest  time,  and  50 
cents  p^^r  day  to  common  laborer, 
or  $10  per  month. 


50  cents  per  day ;  $9  per  month, 


$8  to  $10  per  mouth;  37  to  50  ceats 

per  day. 
$1  per  day. 


75  cents  to  $1  per  day,  or  $15  to  $20 
per  month. 


$8  to  $9  per  month, 
$1  to  $1  50  per  day. 


4jlu  pel  uu/iiili:  .50  to  05  cents  per 
day,  if  th^y  board  themselves; 
$i'4  to  $15  per  month,  by  th?  yesT^^ 
harvest,  $1  per  day;  board  $1  per 
■week. 

$1  2.3  to  $1  50  per  day,  and  board, 
without  board,  $2 "25  to  $2  50, 
sometimes. 


L  J 

\\rAGE$  OP  LiVPQR-rGpatj^aed> 

Stale  and  county. 

Kind  of  labor. 

Price. 

Michigan— Continued, 
Branch,  Si.  Jo>eph,  Ca>s,  Berrifn, 
Van  Buren,  Kalamnzoo,  Cal- 
houn, Jackson,  Allegan,  Barre, 
Ionia,  Eatun,  Oceana,  Newaygo, 
Mecosta,    Notipeko,  Aischum, 
Manisiie,  and  Kaiawabei, 
Monroe,   Lenawee,  Washtenaw, 
Wayne,  and  Hillsdale. 

The  editor  of  Ihe  Michigan  Farmer 
estimates  as  ihe  average  wages 
of  the  Stale  : 

Husbandmer. 
Mechanics 

Husbandmen 
Mechanics 

Husbandmen 
Mechanics 

50  cents  to  $\  per  4ay, 
$1  to  SI  50  per  day. 

50  to  75  cenis  daily, 

75  cents  to       per  dMT^l^^tp,  .^20 

per  month. 
SU  per  month;  50  cts.  to  %\  perd^iy. 
S20  per  month ;      to      per  day. 

Iowa. 

Average  in  Territory 

Laborers 
Mechanics 

Sl-2  50  per  month. 
SI  50  to  $2  per  day. 

f 

From  the  Albany  Cultivator. 

WAGES  OF  LABOR. 


From  an  instructive  article  on  the  subject  of  ao^ricultural  labor  in  differ- 
ent countries,  its  wao:es,and  the  comparative  condition  of  the  laborer,  in  the 
Jjondon  Mark  Lane  Express,  we  condense  the  following  facts  :  In 'our  esti- 
mates we  have  called  the  shilling  sterling  22  cents,  though  its  value  is  a 
trifle  less  ;  and  the  comparison,  though  instituted  with  the  English  laborer, 
can  be  easily  made  with  those  of  this  country. 

In  England,  the  average  rate  of  agricultural  wages  for  on  able  man,  with 
a  family,  is  9  shillings,  or  f  1  98,  per  wx'ek.  From  this  is  to  be  deducted 
cottage  rent  at  35  cents  per  week,  leaving  %\  63  per  week  to  provide  him- 
self with  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  France,  a  laborer  in  the  same  situation 
receives  $1  04  per  week ;  in  Prussia,  66  cents ;  in  Germany,^!  02  per 
week;  in  Holland  and  Belgium,  $1  20;  in  Italy  and  the  Austrian  States, 
$1  15.  It  will  be  remembered  that  these  averages  are  those  of  the  com* 
mon  laborer — shepherds,  carmen,  and  mechanics,  receiving  rather  more. 
The  food  which  the  wages  named  above  will  purchase  in  the  several  coun- 
tries, is  stated  in  the  Express  as  follows  : 

In  Engfland  the  laborer  can  obtain  for  his  163  cents,  or  his  week's  wages, 
either  39  lbs.  of  bread,  or  11^  lbs.  of  meat,  7^  lbs.  of  butter,  12f  lbs.  of 
cheese,  or  174  lbs.  of  potatoes. 

In  France,  with  his  104  cents,  he  can  buy  either  46  lbs.  of  bread,  13J 
lbs.  of  meat,  or  261  lbs.  of  potatoes. 

In  Prussia,  with  his  66  cents  per  week,  the  laborer  can  buy  either  36  lbs. 
of  bread,  16  lbs.  of  meat,  or  8|  lbs.  of  butter. 

Genuany,  with  102  cents  he  obtains  either  43J  lbs.  of  bread,  18  lbs. 
of  meat,  lU  lbs.  of  butter,  24  lbs.  of  cheese,  or  54  quarts  of  beer. 

In  Holland  and  Belgium,  120  cents  will  buy  either  58  lbs.  of  bread,  22 
lbs.  of  be<^f,  or  460  lbs.  of  potatoes. 

In  Italy  and  the  Austrian  States,  the  laborer,  with  his  115  cents,  can  buy 
73 
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either  50  lbs.  of  bread,  22  lbs.  of  beef,  8  lbs.  of  butter,  8  lbs.,  of  cheese^ 
or  168  lbs.  of  potatoes. 

This  table  is  interesting,  as  showing  not  only  the  prices  of  labor  in  the 
countries  named,  but  also  the  price  of  bread,  meat,  butter,  cheese,  &c.  It 
is  true,  the  bread  is  stated  by  the  pound  instead  of  grain  by  the  bushel ;  but, 
as  the  flour  of  a  bushel  of  wheat,  say  40  lbs.,  will  make  from  63  to  65 
ibs.  of  bread,  an  estimate  may  easily  be  made  of  the  quantity  of  wheat  or 
flour  a  man  in  any  of  the  countries  named  would  receive  for  a  week's 
work.  The  laborer  in  this  country,  who  receives  his  bushel  of  wheat  a  day, 
or  other  articles  in  proportion,  will  readily  conceive  the  meagre  fare,  and 
slender  chance  of  "  laying  by  anything,"  which  must  attend  the  foreign 
agricultural  laborer.  In  all  these  countries  it  will  be  seen  the  value  of  pro- 
visions is  at  least  as  great  as  here,  and  in  some  instances  much  greater.  It 
is  only  by  the  comparisons  which  such  authentic  statements  enable  them  to 
make,  that  the  free  laborers,  the  farmers  or  mechanics  of  this  country,  can 
fully  appreciate  the  advantages  of  their  position. 


) 
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APPENDIX  No.  35. 


CURING  PROVISIONS,  &c. 

From  ihe  Cultivator. 
ON  THE  CURING  OF  PROVISIONS  FOR  THE  BRITISH  MARKET. 

Having  obtained  the  cattle,  (averaging  between  GOOand  800  lbs.,)oiir  next 
care  must  be  to  have  them  properly  killed  ;  and  not  only  the  blood  of  each 
animal  should  be  well  and  thoroughly  drawn,  but  every  animal  should  be 
allowed  sufficient  time  to  rest  off  its  journey,  say  from  24  to  48  hours,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  so  as  to  allow  the  fever  consequent  on  driving  any 
distance  to  subside  before  you  kill  it. 

The  business  of  packing  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  is  to  cure 
the  meat.  The  second  is  to  preserve  it  when  cured.  In  the  packing-house 
the  first  preparation  that  should  be  made  for  business  is  the  making  of  the 
brine  in  which  the  beef  is  to  be  cured.  Neither  Kanawha,  Zanesville,  or 
Goose  creek  salt  should  be  allowed  to  touch  your  meat,  either  directly  by 
mixture  with  other  salt,  or  indirectly  through  the  medium  of  brine ;  for  so 
sure  as  any  of  these  salts  are  used,  so  sure  will  your  meat  become  slimy 
like  fish,  and  be  imperfectly  cured.  The  best  salt  I  know  of,  for  curing, 
is  the  Liverpool  coarse  sack  salt,  as  it  is  called.  The  brine  should  be  made 
for  at  least  ten  or  fourteen  days  before  it  is  required  ;  it  should  be  made  in 
large  vats  or  hogsheads,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  finely-powdered  salt- 
petre added,  to  give  the  beef  that  red  color  which  so  pleases  the  eye,  from 
long  habit ;  it  should  be  allowed  to  settle  down  and  refine,  and  when  drawn 
off  into  the  tubs  where  the  beef  is  to  be  cured,  it  should  be  clear,  and  en- 
tirely free  from  any  sediment  or  impurity.  The  strength  should  also  be 
tested,  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  regular  brine  tester,  may  be  done  accu- 
rately enough  by  placing  the  half  of  a  hog's  head,  weighing  from  seven  to 
eight  pounds,  in  the  brine,  which  must  ^03.1  perpendicularly,  the  snout  mo 
inches  above  the  surface,  before  the  brine  can  be  pronounced  strong  enough. 

The  next  operation  in  the  packing-house  is  the  cutting  up  of  the  beef 
into  eight-pound  pieces,  about  which  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  specific 
directions,  as  the  number  of  pieces  must  entirely  depend  on  the  size,  weight, 
and  thickness  of  the  animal.  This  department  of  the  business  must  be 
guided  by  the  hand  and  eye  of  the  practical  tradesman,  and  directed  solely 
by  his  good  judgment.  One  thing  may  here  be  remarked — that  it  is  always 
well  to  leave  two  prime  pieces  of  every  carcass,  say  off  the  standing  ribs, 
whole  and  uncut,  to  weigh  from  thirty- two  to  thirty-eight  lbs.,  and  cured 
in  that  way,  for  two  reasons  :  first,  when  cut  up  to  the  proper  size  after  they 
are  cured,  it  leaves  a  freshness  and  bloom  on  those  pieces  for  the  heading, 
which  gives  to  the  purchaser,  on  opening  the  tierce  for  inspection,  a  certain 
guarantee  that  the  meat  was  handled  by  a  tradesman  ;  and,  secondly,  it  will 
facilitate  the  scaling  of  the  meat  much  ;  as,  should  thirty-seven  pieces  be  in 
the  scale,  wanting  one  piece  more  to  weigh  eight  or  ten  pounds,  more  or 
less,  that  piece  can  be  cut  off  this  larger  one  to  a  great  nicety,  and  avoid 
the  delay  and  trouble  of  tossing  a  pile  of  meat  over  to  hunt  up  one  piece 
frona  the  many,  of  the  exact  weight  wanted.    In  scaling  your  meat  it  is  not 
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necessary  to  put  raore  than  the  exact  vv^eig-ht  (304  pounds)  in,  as  beef,  when 
cured  aiid  put  into  tierces,  wiii  regain  fully  5  per  cent,  of  the  10  per  cent, 
it  will  have  lost  in  the  process  of  curing. 

As  your  beef  is  cut,  the  coarse  pieces  of  the  fore-quarter,  such  as  the  clods, 
slickings,  aad  shoulder  pieces,  should  be  selected  and  well  rubbed  with  dry 
salt,  and  put  into  pickling  tubs  by  themselves  ;  the  round,  rump,  and  jump 
pieces  of  the  hind-quarters  should  in  like  manner  be  selected,  well  rubbed 
with  dry  salt,  and  put  into  pickling  tubs  by  themselves;  and  then  your  prime 
parts,  such  as  ribs,  sirloir.s,  plate,  and  brisket  pieces,  should  be  selected,  and 
put  into  the  pickling  tubs  by  themselves,  and  without  bebjor  rubbed.  Those 
pieces,  being  the  most  tender  and  least  veiny  })arts  of  the  beef,  will  cure 
more  easily  and  quicker  than  the  coarser  parts ;  but  after  remaining  a  week 
in  the  brine  they  should  be  drawn,  and  if  the  brine  has  not  sufficiently 
stricken,  then,  and  not  till  then,  should  those  pieces  be  rubbed  with  dry 
salt.  The  coarser  pieces  snould  be  drawn  and  examined  every  fifth  day  at 
least ;  and  if  the  salt  should  not  have  sufficiently  stricken,  and  the  impuri- 
ties be  not  well  extracted,  then  they  should  be  gently  rubbed  a  second  time, 
and  the  air  allowed  to  act  for  an  hour  or  two  at  least  on  the  meat  and  salt, 
before  they  are  returned  into  the  brine:  the  whole  of  the  meat  in  the  cur- 
ing tubs  must  be  well  covered  with  brine,  and  the  air  entirely  excluded 
from  it.  Under  a  good  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  with  proper  handling 
of  the  meat,  it  will  be  cured  and  ready  to  put  into  the  tierces  in  from  four- 
teen to  sixteen  days;  but  of  this  the  practised  eye  and  hand  of  the  trades- 
man can  alone  be  the  judge,  for  I  kiio'fj  of  no  words  to  explain  the  feel 
and  look  of  meat  when  cured,  or  when  not  sufficiently  cured :  practice  and 
comparison  alone,  aided  by  close  observation,  is  the  only  ceriain  way  of 
arriving  at  thst  judgment. 

The  propriety  of  sorting  the  meat  of  the  three  qualities,  as  pointed  out,  and 
having  each  quality  cured  separately,  I  shall  endeavor  to  explain  so  as  to 
be  understood  and  appreciated  by  every  person  possessed  of  any  common 
sense  and  experience.  First,  the  finer  or  middle  pieces  of  every  animal,  it 
is  well  known,  are  much  more  easily  cured  than  the  coarser  pieces  of  the 
extremities  of  either  the  fore  or  hind -quarter  ;  hence  the  propriety  of  keeping 
them  separate,  as,  iiiue  times  out  of  ten,  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  do  more 
to  them  (the  finer  pieces)  than  simply  to  place  them  in  the  brine,  where  they 
will  cure  without  any  rubbing,  while  it  is  necessary  to  rub  the  other  pieces 
once  at  least,  ^nd  som.etim.es  oftener,  with  dry  salt,  in  order  to  extract 
thorougrily  those  impurities  which  the  lea,n  of  every  animal  contains  in  a 
very  much  larger  proportion  than  the  tatter  part  of  :he  same  animal  does; 
and  it  is,  for  the  same  reason,  right  and  necessary  to  separate  the  pieces  euC  - 
ofi"  the  extremity  of  the  fore-quarter  from  those  cut  off  the  extremity  of  the 
hind-quarter,  because  the  meat  of  the  fore-quarter  contains  more  of  those 
impurities  which  must  be  extracted  before  it  is  cured,  than  does  the  meat 
of  the  hind  quarter,  and  consequently  the  meat  of  the  fore-quarters  requires 
more  care  and  handling,  in  order  to  cure  it,  than  does  the  meat  on  any  other 
part  of  the  carcass  of  the  animal ;  hence  this  classification  will  enable  the 
curer  to  cive  to  euch  sort  of  meat  the  required  handling"  necessary  for  its 
preservation,  without  interfering  with  the  other  parts,  which,  if  treated  in 
the  same  way,  (I  now  speak  of  the  finer  pieces,)  would  have  their  natural 
juices  extracted,  becoaie  hard,  and  what  is  commonly  but  erroneously 
Galled  over  cured.  There  is  also  another  reason  why  this  classification 
should  be  made — it  is  rhis :  that  it  saves  much  time  and  labor,  when  the 
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meat  is  selecting  for  tho  scale,  by  hnvinis:  each  quality  ifi  sep^irate  bulk  :  the 
selector  has  but  to  no  to  either  in  order  to  lay  his  hand  at  once  upon  the 
particular  piece  he  wants,  without  losing  lime  or  wastins^  labor  in  tossing 
over  a  pile  of  meat  promiscuously  nured. 

When  your  meat  is  cured,  the  next  process  is  the  packing  it  away  for 
preservation  into  {'ne,  tierces,  about  which  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  say  any- 
thing ;  because,  wlien  the  meat  is  selected  and  scaled,  the  packing  it  is  a 
mere  mechanical  process,  in  which  a  man  can  alone  become  a  proficient  by 
practice  and  experience.  It  may  be  well  enonoh  to  remark,  th:it  when 
your  meat  is  taken  out  of  the  curing  tubs  it  should  be  washed,  and  rid 
of  the  impurities  exfracted  by  the  salt,  and  generally  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree deposited  on  the  surfcice,  arjd  which  can  be  best  and  most  easily  done 
with  the  aid  of  water  and  a  orood  hickory  broom  ;  t'-^e  pickt^-r  sMrnld  al- 
ways have  by  him  a  knife,  and  w'lenever  he  observes  ati  incrasration  of 
tfiose  imf)urities  on  the  meat,  which  the  washing  had  not  taken  off,  he 
should  use  his  knife  to  scrape  it  off;  and  if  scraping  does  not,  effect  ir,  he 
should  cut  it  off. 

When  your  tierces  are  pncked,  they  must  then  be  headed  and  thorouofhly 
driven  down  in  their  wooden  hoops,  rolled  by,  and  each  tierce  have  its  bung 
hole  bored,  and  then  brined  with  pure,  clean  brine,  made  and  tested  in  the 
way  before  described,  except  that  no  salipetre  should  be  put.  in  it.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  this  brine  should  be  made  several  days  before, 
in  order  that  not  only  the  impurities  of  the  salt,  but  those  of  the  water  also, 
should  have  time  to  settle  down  into  a  sediment,  and  t'lis  sedimenr,  .'siiouid 
not  be  disturbed  when  the  brine  is  drawn  off.  The  want  of  this  p;ecau- 
tion  has  been  the  cause  of  much  complaint  and  injury  to  the  meat  when 
exposed  f:)r  sale,  from  the  fact  that  when  the  brine  was  put  on  withoiit  first 
being  allowed  to  clear  itself,  the  impurities  of  both  the  salt  and  the  water  set- 
tled upon  the  meat,  and  made  it  both  slimy  and  dirty.  The  tierces  should 
remain  at  least  fourteen  days  in  this  state,  with  the  bungs  open,  and  what- 
ever the  casks  may  have  absorbed  of  the  brine  should  be  replenished  once, 
if  not  twice,  every  day,  and  this  continued  until  the  ca^ks  vvill  absorb 
no  more,  and  the  briiie  remains  as  stationary  and  undiminished,  when 
filled,  as  though  it  stood  in  a  glass  bottle.  The  necessity  for  ttiis  precau- 
tion is  obvious:  first,  if  your  staves  are  not  in  this  way  allowed  to  become 
saturated  with  brine,  and  the  brine  replenished  before  the  casks  are  finally 
coopered  and  shipped,  you  can  have  no  guarantee  for  your  casks  not  leak- 
ing on  the  voyage  ;  and,  secondly,  should  this  absorption  be  allowed  to  take 
place  on  the  voyage,  your  tierces  in  a  short  time  will  become  half  empty  of 
brine;  and  wherever  your  meat  then  comes  in  contact  with  ihe  slave,  it  will 
extract  from  the  wood  its  coloring  matter — it  will  become  stained  and  dis- 
colored, and,  for  the  want  of  britje,  the  meat  will  become  hard  and  rancid, 
and  perhaps  mouldy  too.  Your  tierces,  af.er  standing  at  least  fourteen  days, 
will  take  no  more  brine.  They  are  then  ready  for  the  bungs,  whicn  should 
be  put  in  with  a  coarse  cloth  around  them,  aid  tightly  driven;  over  each 
bung  a  piece  of  tin  should  be  nailed  on,  but  orreat  care  must  be  observed 
that  the  tacks  with  which  it  is  fastened  are  so  short  as  not  to  tro  through 
the  stave  ;  as,  if  they  do,  a  leakage  will  take  place  tliatanay  do  much  harm. 

Thei:  comes  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  wliole — the  putting  on  of  your 
iri?n  hoops,  and  the  final  coopering  of  your  tierce.  As  few  coo[)ers  are  in  the 
habit  of  doing  such  work  in  the  United  Slates,  I  shall  explain  the  process, 
so  that  all  may  understand,  and  perform  it,  if  they  will,    in  the  first  place, 
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care  should  be  taken  to  clear  your  house  of  all  salt  and  brine,  in  order  that 
the  hoop-iron  may  be  keep  as  free  from  it  as  possible,  to  prevent  rust  and 
corroding.  The  tierce  up-ended,  the  cooper  takes  off  the  three  first  wooden 
chime  hoops ;  he  then  takes  his  hoop-iron  and  bends  it  around  the  place  of 
the  first  hoop,  and  (akes  its  accurate  measure;  there,  he  then  cuts  it  to  the 
length,  and  rivets  it,  which  can  only  be  well  done  on  the  face  of  a  small 
anvil,  or  on  the  side  of  a  metal  half-hundred  weight;  he  then  puts  this  hoop 
on,  (having  eased  it,  by  a  few  blows  on  the  inside  of  one  edge,  to  the  shape 
of  the  cask,)  and  drives  it  to  the  berth  of  the  second  wooden  hoop,  leaving 
room  for  a  wooden  guard  hoop  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  chime ;  he  then 
strips  that  end  of  the  tierce  of  ail  the  remainder  of  its  wooden  hoops,  and 
takes  his  hoop-iron  and  measures  around  the  berth  of  the  Ikird  wooden 
bulge  hoop,  cuts,  rivets,  and  shapes  it,  and  then  puts  it  on  and  drives  it 
down  to  the  place  of  the  second  bulge  hoop  ;  this  done,  he  then  puts  on  his 
wooden  guard  bulge  hoop,  which  passes  over  the  iron  one,  and  drives  it  to 
its  place,  and  then  drives  on  the  remainder  of  his  wooden  hoops,  finishing 
with  a  guard  chime  hoop  outside  the  iron  one,  and  so  proceeds  on  until  the 
whole  is  coopered.  It  is  necessary  here  to  remark,  that  no  iron  driver,  used 
perpendicularly,  as  coopers  use  their  wooden  drivers  on  wooden  hoops, 
will  ever  drive  an  iron  hoop  to  its  place.  There  is  a  proper  driver,  without 
which  the  hoops  cannot  be  driven.    It  is  thus : 


6,  the  handle ;  «,  the  head  on  which  the  blow  is  given  ;  and  c,  the  bite 
which  catches  the  edge  of  the  hoop  :  this,  used  with  a  7-pound  hammer  to 
strike  with,  will  drive  any  iron  hoop  to  its  place ;  but  without  it,  the  hoop 
cannot  be  stretched  and  driven,  and  consequently  must  remain  imperfecta 

An  Apprenticed  Packer. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  November  4.  1845. 


SALTING  BEEF  AND  PORK. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Ostrander,  of  Glenville,  informs  us  that  he  has  for  several  years 
pursued  ihe  following  method  with  success  :  "In  packing  down  pork,  I 
sprinkle  in  four  quarts  of  rock  salt  to  a  barrel,  then  make  a  pickle  of  warnsi 
water  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  meat,  as  strong  as  can  be  made  with 
salt,  and,  when  cold,  pour  it  on;  when  the  pickle  becomes  much  colored 
with  the  blood  of  the  meat,  draw  it  off,  boil  it,  take  off  the  scum  till  it  be- 
comes clean,  and  apply  it  again  ;  in  this  way  pork  will  keep  sweet  through- 
ont  the  ensuing  summer,  and  will  be  free  of  rust. 

"  In  saHing  beef,  take  four  quarts  of  rock  salt,  pounded  fine,  eight  ounces 
of  saltpetre,  and  five  pounds  of  brown  sugar ;  mix  them  well  together,  and 
with  these  ingredients  pack  the  meat  down  very  closely,  so  as  that  they  will 
of  themselves  cover  the  whole  with  brine.  The  next  spring,  draw  oflT  the 
brine,  clarify  it  as  before  mentioned,  adding  a  little  salt  to  it,  and  apply  it 
again,  and  the  beef  will  keep  very  sweet  and  fine  tasted  during  the  whole 
summer  following." 

Mr.  J.  R.  Fuller,  of  Kent,  Connecticut,  says  :  "In  looking  over  the  Oc- 
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tober  number  of  the  Cultivator,  I  saw  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  pre> 
serving  pork,  with  a  request  that  if  any  one  had  practised  the  same  method, 
to  inform  you  of  the  result.  I  have  for  more  than  twenty  years,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  cut  and  packed  my  pork  and  hams  the  evening  after  butch- 
ering, and  always  pour  on  the  brine  boiling  hot,  the  same  evening,  or  the 
next  morning.  The  barrel  should  be  left  open  until  the  brine  gets  cold. 
1  have  never  known  any  one  that  has  tried  that  method,  who  was  not  satis- 
fied with  the  result.  I  can,  therefore,  with  the  fullest  confidence  recom- 
mend that  method." 


From  the  New  York  Farmer. 

At  a  meetmg  of  the  Farmers'  Club,  the  president,  Dr.  Rhinelander,  read 
the  following  from  the  practice  at  Cincinnati:  "To  one  barrel  of  150 
pounds,  four  quarts  of  salt,  two  pounds  of  sugar,  and  one  pound  of  salt- 
petre, pounded  fine,  and  rolled  together  until  they  are  thoroughly  mixed  ; 
each  ham  is  thoroughly  rubbed  with  that  compound  over  the  entire  surface, 
and  as  far  around  the  bone  as  can  be  reached ;  the  hams  are  then  placed 
in  a  barrel  for  two  weeks  ;  then  put  in  six  quarts  of  wood  ashes,  with  ten 
gallons  of  water,  and  boil  about  two  hours;  let  stand  until  settled,  at  the 
same  time  making  a  strong  brine  ;  nine  gallons  of  brine  to  one  gallon  of 
lye  ;  pack  in  this,  and  let  them  lie  four  weeks." 

Mr.  Woodhull. — To  a  barrel  of  hams,  one  gallon  of  molasses,  two  ounces 
of  saltpetre,  and  cover  with  a  strong  brine  ;  take  them  up  in  ten  or  twelve 
days,  and  repack  them. 

Mr,  Wallers, — For  every  one  hundred  of  meat,  two  quarts  of  molasses 
and  four  ounces  of  saltpetre,  with  a  strong  brine. 


From  the  American  Agriculturist. 
PACKING  PROVISIONS  FOR  THE  ENGLISH  MARKET. 

Mr.  Rotch,  writing  us  from  London,  says  : 

"  The  early  attention  you  asked  of  your  readers  to  the  English  mode  of 
putting  up  provisions  begins  already  to  manifest  itself  in  the  very  improved 
manner  in  which  they  are  now  brought  to  this  market,  and  the  improved 
prices  they  command. 

"  Bacon  for  the  London  market  must  not  be  enveloped,  as  for  the  coun- 
try consumption,  with  a  thick  coat  of  fat ;  on  the  contrary,  it  should  have 
but  little  fat,  and  its  muscle  or  lean  parts  must  be  well  marbled  with  it. 
However,  as  yet,  bacon  is  not  cured  to  any  extent  in  the  northern  States. 
Tongues  have  been  sent  here,  but  have  been  so  badly  trimmed,  so  bloody, 
and  so  slovenly  put  up,  that  they  did  not  sell  for  more  than  half  price. 
Properly  put  up,  they  would  have  sold  at  from  4s.  to  4^.  6t/.  apiece  ;  for 
here  they  are  sold  at  45.  6c/.  to  55.  6c/.,  when  cured  as  they  should  be. 


From  the  Dollar  Farmer. 

CURING  HAMS. 

We  republish  the  following  method  of  curing  hams.  There  is  none  , 
better. 
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For  every  one  hundred  pounds  of  meat,  take  five  pints  of  gtjod  rnolasseSj 
(or  five  pounds  of  brown  sugar,)  five  ounces  salspetre,  and  eight  pounds 
rock  salt  ;  add  three  g-ailoos  of  water,  and  boil  the  ing;redients  over  a  gen- 
tle fire,  skioHiiing  off  the  froih  or  scum  as  it  rises.  Continue  the  boihng 
till  the  salt,  &c,,  is  dissolved.  Have  the  hams,  nicely  cut  and  trimmed, 
packed  in  casks  with  the  shank  end  down,  as  the  pickle  will  thus  strike  in 
better.  Wiien  the  pickle,  prepared  as  above,  is  sufficienliy  cool,  pour  it 
over  the  hanjs.  They  may  lie  in  pickle  from  two  to  i^ix  weeks,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  pieces  or  the  state  of  the  weather— more  time  being  re- 
quired in  cold  than  in  warm  weather.  Beef  or  mution  hams,  or  tongues 
intended  for  smoking  and  drying,  may  be  cured  according  to  this  mode, 
and  will  be  found  excellent. 

The  Albany  Cuhivator  adds  the  following  : 

In  that  exceiieat  and  agret^able  work  erituled  '-Farming  for  Ladies/'  we 
find  the  following  directions  tor  preparing  the  celebrated  Hambro  pickle,^* 
which  is  said  to  be  equally  applicable  to  beef,  pork,  tongues,  See,  "  To 
each  gallon  of  water,  put  one  pound  and  a  half  of  common  salt,  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  coarse  brown  sugar,  and  one  ounce  of  saltpetre ;  boiled,  and 
to  be  carefully  fekimmed.  After  standing  in  a  proper  vessel  until  quite 
cool,  the  meat  may  be  immersed,  and  will  be  fit  for  use  in  ten  days  and  im- 
prove for  months ;  but  it  must  be  carefully  kept  pressed  down  by  means  of 
a  cover,  arjd  a  clean  heavy  stone.  The  pickle  must  be  watched,  and,  when 
any  scum  begins  to  rise,  the  meat  must  be  taken  out  and  the  liquor  reboil- 
ed,  and  skinimed  and  cooled  as  berbre  ;  at  the  same  time  half  a  pound 
more  salt  must  be  added,  but  no  raw  salt  is  to  be  applied  at  any  time. 
The  meat  is  to  be  returned  when  the  pickle  is  quite  cold,  say  after  ten  or 
twelve  hours.  Tongues  will  require  a  month  at  least,  and  are  improved 
by  the  addition  of  an  ounce  of  bay  salt  added  to  the  above.  One  clove  of 
garlic,  half  an  ounce  of  alspice,  and  as  much  whole  pepper,  boiled  with  the 
ingredients,  much  improve  it." 


From  the  American  Agriculturist, 
DAVISON'S  INVENTION  FOR  CURING  PRGViSIONS. 

The  whole  apparatus  is  perfectly  simple.  It  consists  of  a  large  cylinder, 
made  air-tight.  It  has  a  mouth  piece,  through  which  the  meat  is  put  into 
the  cylinder.  On  this  mouth-piece  is  fitted  a  lid,  with  its  surface  so  adapt- 
ed to  the  mouth- piece  that  no  air  can  pass.  Strong  screws  bind  ii  close  to 
the  month-piece.  On  the  lid  are  two  vents,  with  screws  to  open  and  close 
them.  This  cylinder,  mouth-piece,  and  lid  are  made  of  the  best  of  iron, 
with  a  thickness  proportional  to  their  size. 

There  is  also  a  large  vat  to  hold  brine.  This  is  made  of  wood,  and  is 
elevated  above  the  cylinder,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  pipe.  Through 
the  pipe  the  brine  passes  from  the  vat  to  the  cylinder.  There  is  a  lifting- 
pump  attached  to  ihe  cylnider.  By  it  the  brine  is  pumped  from  the  cylin- 
der  into  the  vat. 

The  meat,  being  first  cut,  is  placed  in  the  cylinder  and  the  brine  admit- 
ted. When  the  cylinder  is  filled  with  the  brine,  the  lid  is  closed  down  on 
the  mouth  piece  and  screwed  fast.  The  pump  is  then  put  into  action,  and 
the  brine  carried  back  to  the  vat.  When  the  brine  is  all  removed  from  the 
cylinder,  the  meat  is  io  a  vacuum ;  this  is  obvious,  for  the  brine  had  ot 
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course  expelled  the  air ;  the  cylinder  and  closed  lid  being  air-tight,  did  not 
permit  the  air  to  return  when  (he  brine  was  withdrawn.  The  meat  being 
in  a  vacuum,  parts  witli  all  the  blood,  air,  and  gases  which  may  be  con- 
tained within  it :  these  escape  into  the  vacuum  of  the  cylinder.  The  brine 
IS  now  again  introduced,  and  when  the  meat  is  covered,  the  air- vents  in 
the  hd  are  opened,  and  tiis  brine  drives  out  all  the  air  and  gases  which  had 
escaped  irom  the  meat.  When  the  cylinder  is  full  of  brine,  (he  air  vents 
are  closed,  and  the  brine  is  pumped  into  the  vat,  and  the  meats  are  again  in 
vacuum.  Asfain,  blood,  air,  and  gases  escape  into  (he  vacuum.  The 
brine  is  again  introduced,  and  the  meat  covered  ;  the  air  vents  are  then 
opened,  arid  the  air  .ind  gases  escape  from  the  cylinder,  and  the  cylinder  is 
filled  with  brine.  The  brine  is  witudrawn  and  returned  again  and  again 
until  the  operation  is  completed.  The  interval  of  withdrawing  and  return- 
ing is  short  at  first ;  but  when  the  blood,  air,  and  gases  are  expelled  from 
the  meat,  the  bnne  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  meat  for  some  hours — say 
four  to  eight.  After  the  blood,  air,  and  gases  are  expelled,  and  tlie  meat  has 
remainf^d  in  the  brine  for  six  or  eight  hours,  it  is  cured.  The  whole  pro- 
cess will  require  about  twelve  hour.?. 

The  principle  on  which  the  method  acts  is  that  of  a  pressure  upon  the 
meat  in  a  vacuum,  in  its  ordinary  condition  the  meat  is  filled  with  blood, 
air,  and  gases  ;  when  immersed  in  brine,  in  the  ordinary  process,  these,  by 
their  res!.Nting  power,  prevent  the  brine  from  entering  the  meat ;  the  blood 
has  an  affinity  with  the  brine,  and  leaves  the  meat  to  unite  with  it.  The 
pressure  of  the  water  and  its  specific  gravity  being  greater  than  that  of  the 
air  and  gases,  the  air  and  gases  rise  to  the  surface  and  escape,  and  the  brine 
takes  their  place.  To  do  this,  however,  tak^3s  time,  and  about  six  weeks 
are  found  necessary  to  accomplish  it.  When,  however,  the  meat  is  in  a 
vacuum,  the  blood,  air,  and  gases  escape  at  once  ;  beisig  escaped,  the  brine 
exerts  its  pressure,  ar;d  the  meat  is  charged  at  once.  This  pressure,  in  the 
ordinary  method  of  curing,  is  nothijjg  more  than  that  which  arises  from  the 
weight  and  pressure  of  the  quantity  of  brine  necessary  to  cover  the  meat. 
In  the  cylinderj  the  meat,  when  the  blood,  air,  aisd  gases  have  been  separated 
from  it  in  the  vacuum,  can  be  subjected  to  an  illimitable  amount  of  pressure. 
To  do  this,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  the  elevation  of  the  vat.  Con- 
nected as  is  the  vat,  by  a  pipe,  to  the  cylinder,  the  pressure  is  in  proportion 
to  the  elevation  of  the  vat.  By  means  of  the  vacuum  the  meat  is  freed 
from  all  the  means  of  resistance  to  the  entrance  of  the  brine;  and  the  pres- 
sure of  the  brine  may  be  carried  (o  any  extent  that  the  meat  will  bear  with- 
out collapsing.  When  in  vacuum,  it  is  swollen,  its  fibre  distended  and 
pores  open,  and  it  readily  admits  the  brine,  even  at  the  simple  pressure  of 
the  mere  quantity  of  brine  which  the  cylinder  will  hold.  In  this  matter, 
experience  has  taught  that  the  pressure  of  a  single  atmosphere  is  the  most 
effective ;  a  greater  one  tends  to  close  the  pores  of  the  vacated  meat,  and  a 
triple  atmospheric  pressure  completely  closes  them,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
brine.  The  whole  secret  of  the  action  of  this  method  is,  that  the  vacuum 
fits  tlie  meat  at  once  to  admit  the  brine,  and  the  pressure,  if  not  ioo  great, 
at  once  forces  the  brine  into  the  vacated  pores  ;  and  this  don?,  the  meat  is 
cured.  Sy  the  use  of  the  vacuum,  the  natural  process  is  shorteijcd  from 
weeks  to  hours,  and  tlie  meat  is  cured  at  least  as  perfectly— mdetd^  far 
more  perfectly. 

The  advantage  of  a  rapid  curing  of  rineat  in  a  perfect  manner  is  obvious 
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to  every  one.  But  there  are  numerous  advantages  besides.  Let  me  enu- 
merate them : 

All  meats,  salted  and  cured  in  the  ordinary  method,  require  two  packings  to 
pass  inspection,  and  for  family  use.  When  the  meat  is  cured,  which  will  be 
at  the  end  of  six  weeks  or  two  months,  the  brine  is  bloody  and  foul.  In 
the  large  packing  and  inspection  establishments  the  meat  is'  repacked,  and 
the  first  brine  is  thrown  away.  With  the  vacuum  process,  the  meat,  when 
cured,  at  the  end  of  twelve  hours  is  free  from  blood,  and  ready  to  receive 
its  final  packing,  fit  to  pass  inspection,  or  keeping  for  family  use.  In  the 
process  of  curing,  pork  increases  in  weight  ten  or  eleven  per  cent.  In  the 
ordinary  process,  two  months  are  necessary  to  gain  this  :  and,  of  course,  the 
interest,  storing,  and  insurance  for  that  period  are  lost  to  somebody.  In  the 
vacuum  process  the  meat  is  cured  in  twelve  hours,  and  the  ten  per  cent,  gain 
is  ohtained  atonce^  and  there  is  no  loss  of  time,  interest,  storage,  or  insurance. 
In  the  ordinary  method  the  packer  cannot  sell  profitably  until  after  two 
packings  and  two  months  of  time;  in  the  vacuum  process  he  may  sell  in 
one  day,  reaping  the  gain  of  the  increase. 

The  longer  the  meat  is  in  curing,  the  more  the  natural  juices  are  ex- 
tracted by  the  brine.  Hence,  when  the  meat  is  cured  equally  well  as  to 
its  being  saved,  its  quality  will  be  better  in  the  short  process,  for  its  juices 
are  not  lost  in  the  brine. 

These  advantages  apply  to  all  seasons  of  the  year  ;  and  by  the  vacuum 
process  there  is  a  great  gain,  even  in  the  winter,  when  rseat  can  be  cured 
by  the  ordinary  process.   But  there  is  yet  another  advantage,  and  it  is  this  : 

Meat,  by  the  vacuum  process,  may  be  cured  in  the  summer  as  well  and 
as  perfectly  and  safely  as  in  winter  ;  once  in  the  cylinder,  it  is  safe.  The 
cylinder  will  make  it  so  at  once,  under  any  circumstances  ;  but,  if  neees- 
sary,  the  cylinder  may  be  enclosed  in  a  wooden  box,  (a  non-conductor,) 
and  the  space  between  the  case  and  cylinder  filled  with  powdered  charcoal. 
This  at  once  makes  a  refrigerator,  and,  with  the  brine,  a  temperature  ap- 
proaching freezing  point  may  be  maintained  during  the  whole  time  of 
curing. 

In  the  west,  less  capital  for  the  purchase  of  meat  will  be  necessary  if  the 
vacuum  process  be  adopted  ;  for  time,  interest,  storage,  and  insurance  will 
be  saved.  But  to  the  west  it  will  give  yet  another  advantage  :  it  will  en- 
able them  to  commence  packing  earlier.  Not  unusual  is  it  for  them,  at 
Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  to  be  closed  up  in  December  with  ice,  and  a  stop 
put  to  shipment.  If  packing  can  commence  in  October,  the  loss  of  cold 
weather  in  feeding  and  the  staying  power  of  ice  v/ill  be  obviated,  A  hog 
or  a  beeve  is  fatted  more  easily  in  warm  than  in  cold  weather.  But  neither 
can  be  killed  and  cured  in  warm  weather  by  the  ordinary  process ;  by  the 
vacuum  process  they  may.  To  pack  in  the  ordinary  way  you  must  feed 
longer,  and  that  even  with  a  scarcity  of  food,  to  get  to  the  cold  weather, 
that  you  may  safely  cure ;  and  by  no  means  can  you  meet  a  present  de- 
mand or  a  rising  market.  By  the  vacuum  process  you  obviate  long  feed- 
ing, warm  weather,  (and  that  may  occur  even  at  mid-winter  to  spoil  meat 
cured  in  the  ordinary  mode,)  and  you  may  meet  a  present  demand  or  a 
rising  market,  without  loss  of  interest,  storage,  or  insurance.  It  may  be 
objected  that  there  is  an  expense  in  the  vacuum  process  not  incurred  in 
the  ordinary  one.  In  the  ordinary  process  you  cure  and  wait  two  months, 
and  then  repack  for  inspection  or  to  keep  for  family  use.  In  the  vacuum 
process  you  cure  and  pack,  and  are  done ;  and  the  two  packings  of  the 
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ordinary  mode  are  more  expensive  than  the  curing  and  packing  of  the 
vacuum  process.  Hence  there  is  economy  in  capital  and  outlay,  in 
time  and  expense  subsequent  to  the  first  packing.  To  this  is  to  be  added, 
that  the  meat  is  better  on  account  of  the  retention  of  its  natural  juices  in  a 
greater  degree.  Here  all  comparison  between  the  two  methods  ends.  The 
advantages  of  the  vacuum  process,  besides,  are  all  its  own. 

Hitherto,  when  meat  got  skippered  or  tainted  it  was  lost;  now,  it  can  be 
saved.  If  skippered  when  placed  in  a  vacuum  in  the  cylinder,  the  skip- 
pers come  to  the  surAice  of  the  meat,  and  perish  for  want  of  air.  The 
meat  is  then  taken  from  the  cylinder,  the  skippers  removed,  and  the  meat 
returned  to  the  cylinder  and  again  charged  with  pickle,  and  is  again 
perfect. 

Jf  meat  be  tainted,  it  is  placed  in  the  cylinder  and  charged  with  a  weak 
solution  of  hme  ;  taken  out,  dried,  and  returned  to  the  cylinder,  and  again 
charged  with  pickle  ;  and  then  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  sound 
meat. 

Hams  and  bacon,  old,  blackened,  and  spoiled  in  appearance,  will  not 
take  in  pickle  by  immersion  :  subjected  to  the  vacuum  process,  they  may, 
and  in  a  few  hours  be  restored  to  fresh  appearance,  and  after  smoking  be 
equal  to  new  ones. 

Meat  just  killed  and  loarm  may  be  put,  in  mid  summer,  into  the  cylinder, 
and  cured  in  twelve  hours  perfectly.  By  steeping,  it  cannot  be  cured  at  all 
in  warm  weather;  in  vacuum,  it  may  be  at  all  seasons. 

Beef  cured  in  the  vacuum  is  done  and  packed  in  a  day,  and  has  gained 
its  full  increase.  Cured  by  steeping,  it  at  once  loses  five  per  cent.,  and 
takes  months  to  regain  its  loss  and  add  the  usual  gain  arising  from  packing. 

In  hot  climates,  meat  cannot  be  cured  by  steeping  at  any  season  ;  by  the 
vacuum  it  can  in  any  climate,  at  all  seasons. 

In  ordinary  packing,  sugar,  spices,  or  acid  may  be  added  to  the  brine ; 
but  in  the  vacuum  process  they  will  be  more  perfectly  taken  up,  and  the 
meat  more  highly  flavored. 

The  vacuum  process  is  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  meats ;  and  all  kinds  of 
fluids  may  be  infused  into  meats  by  it.  A  variety  of  antiseptics  besides 
salt  will  preserve,  if  they  can  be  injected  into  the  meat ;  but  before  the 
meat  could  take  them  by  steeping,  it  would  be  spoiled  in  any  weather  but 
the  coldest,  and  in  the  coldest  would  be  stale  first.  By  the  vacuum  these 
may  be  injected  at  once,  and  the  meat  flavored  by  these  peculiarly  preserv- 
ative fluids. 

To  the  west  it  offers  great  facilities  and  economies,  as  the  west  is  now 
the  great  meat  grower  and  packer. 

But  this  invention  is  truly  a  great  boon  to  the  people  of  the  south.  They 
now  bring  their  pork  and  beef  from  the  west.  Hereafter  they  may  cure  it  for 
themselves.  Now,  they  cannot,  with  a  certainty  of  keeping,  even  in  win- 
ter. With  Mr.  Davison's  process  they  may  cure  at  all  seasons.  Here- 
after they  may  cure  with  safety  and  economy.  They  may  thus  become  not 
only  their  own  pork  and  beef  growers,  but  they  may  add  pork  and  beef  to 
their  exports.  Indeed,  in  time,  it  may  fairly  be  predicted  that  the  region 
of  country  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico  will  be  the  only  country  that  can  export 
pork  and  beef  profitably.  Her  climate  will  grow  it  without  expense,  for 
her  pastures  are  ever  green  ;  and  her  fields  may  ever  be  filled  with  pork- 
fattening  esculents.    In  no  region  does  a  good  hog  do  better  than  ia  a 
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warm  one.  In  the  coUon  and  sugar  region  every  planter  may  himself 
make  all  his  bacon,  for  he  is  now  able  to  care  it. 

To  families  of  farmers,  living  in  the  country,  it  offers  the  means  of  hav- 
ing fresh  meat  during  the  summer  without  waste  ;  for,  what  cannot  be  eatea 
fresh  can  be  packed,  and  will  be  the  best  pickled  meat,  as  it  will  be  re- 
cently cured. 

There  is  yet  another  view  in  which  this  invention  will  wonderfully 
serve  farmers  and  planters.  By  it  they  can  impregnate  wood  with  salt,  and 
the  wood  will  be  indestructible  ;  or  may  turn  it  to  stone,  measurably,  and  it 
shall  yet  be  flexible,  and  can  never  rot.  and  only  be  lost  by  wear.  By  it 
shingles  for  houses,  and  posts  for  fences,  may  be  made  indestructible.  To 
do  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  impregnate  them  with  brine  thoroughly. 
But  it  may  be  carried  still  further,  aijd  the  wood  turned  wholly  to  stone  ; 
and  thus:  The  wood  is  first  charged  with  salt,  then  with  sulphate  of  iron, 
and  dried,  then  charged  with  a  solution  of  muriate  of  lime;  this  latl,er, 
coming  in  contact  with  the  sulphate  of  iron,  decomposes  the  wood  and 
forms  an  insoluble  coiirpound — sulphate  of  lime,  or  gypsum.  The  wood 
then  becomes  stone,  and  yet  retains  toughness. 

The  chief  merit  of  this  apparatus  is  its  extreme  simplicity  and  the  econ- 
omy with  which  it  operates.  The  solution  of  salt,  or  brine,  which  is  used 
in  most  cases,  both  for  curing  n^eat  and  wood,  is  not  costly.  No  more  of 
it  is  expended  than  the  meat  or  wood  takes  up ;  the  balance  is  returned  to 
the  cistern,  and  serves  for  another  or  other  operations.  If  a  little  sweeten- 
ing matter  or  spices  be  added,  the  cost  is  not  greatly  increased ;  and  for  the 
other  operations  coniempia'ed  upon  wood  the  same  applies,  for  most  of  the 
required  solutions  are  made  froni  the  cheapest  ingredients.  The  apparatus, 
constructed  of  metal,  will  last  for  ceiUaries.  If  it  should  get  out  of  order, 
the  rudest  mechanic  in  the  country  can  put  it  to  rights.  A  boy  of  fourteen 
years  of  age  can  work  it  as  well  a^i  a  m?in  In  fine,  although  many  of  the 
principles  involved  are  not  new  ones,  yet  it  so  happens  thai;  no  other  ap- 
paratus heretofore  invented  rendt  n  d  them  of  pubhc  utility,  on  account  of 
great  expense,  while,  by  this  one,  ihey  can  be  made  'pracLically j  chea'ply 
usefxtL 

A.  S. 

New  York,  December  16,  1845. 


From  the  American  Agi  icuKurist. 
DAVISOI^'S  PATENT  PROCESS  FOR  CURING  MEAT. 

The  undersigned  is  authorized  by  the  patentees  to  sell  patents  for  the 
using  and  sale  of  Uavisor/s  apparatus  for  curing  meats,  and  preserving 
timbt-r,  and  also  f  )r  the  sale  of  rights  for  States.  By  this  process,  all 
kinds  of  meat  can  be  perfecily  cured  in  twelve  hours,  and  in  warm  wea- 
ther as  well  as  cold.  It  leaves  all  the  juices  in  the  meat,  and  of  course  it 
makes  a  better  article.  Bacon  cured  in  it  may  be  put  to  smoke  in  two 
days.  It  is  just  such  an  article  as  every  planter  in  the  south  should  have. 
Applications  for  rights  and  sino:le  machines  may  be  made  to  the  subscri- 
ber.   The  price  ot  the  machines  is  from  $75  to  ^300,  according  to  size. 

A.  B.  ALLEN,  187  Wate?^  iSi.,  New  York, 
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LIST  OF  AGRICULTURAL  JOURNALS  \N  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Maine  Farmer,  Auorusta,  Maine — weekly. 

Farmers'  Monthly  Visiter,  Concord,  New  Hampshire — monthly. 

Boston  Cultivator,  Boston,  Massachusetts — weekly. 

New  England  Farmer,  Boston,  Massachusetts — weekly. 

Massachusetts  Ploughman,  Boston,  Massachusetts — weekly. 

New  York  Farmer  and  Mechanic,  New  York — weekly. 

American  Agriculturist,  New  York — monthly. 

Farmers'  Library  and  Monthly  Journal,  New  York — monthly. 

American  Quarterly  Review  of  Agriculture,  Albany,  N.  Y.— quarterly. 

Cultivator,  Albany,  New  York — monthly. 

New  Genesee  Farmer,  Rochester,  New  York— monthly. 

Farmers'  Cabinet,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania — monthly. 

Lancaster  County  Farmer,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania — weekly. 

American  Farmer,  Baltimore,  Maryland — monthly. 

Southern  Planter,  Richmond,  Virginia — monthly. 

North  Carolina  Farmer,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina — monthly. 

Southern  Agriculturist,  South'Carolina. 

Southern  Cultivator,  Augusta,  Georgia — monthly. 

Alabama  Planter,  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama — monthly. 

Planters'  Banner,  Franklin,  Louisiana — (partly)  weekly. 

Nashville  Agriculturist,  Nashville,  Tennessee — monthly. 

Dollar  Farmer,  Louisville,  Kentucky — monthly. 

Ohio  Cultivator,  Columbus,  Ohio — weekly. 

Indiana  Farmer  and  Gardener,  Indianapolis,  Indiana — monthly. 

Prairie  Farmer,  Chicago,  Illinois — monthly. 

Michigan  Farmer,  Jackson,  Michigan— monthly. 
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MR.  F  L  E  I  S  C  H  M  A  N  N'S  LETTER. 

Vienna,  September  20,  1845. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  my  last  from  Berlin,  I  mentioned  that  I  intended  to  assist 
the  convention  of  German  agricultnrists,  at  Bresiau. 

I  arrived  a  day  before  the  commencement,  entered  my  name  as  a  mem- 
ber, and  assisted  the  opening  of  the  first  meeting.  There  were  upwards  of  a 
thousand  agricuhurists  from  the  different  parts  of  Germany ;  each  State 
was  represented  by  some  deputies  from  their  respective  monarchs,  and  it 
was  highly  interesting  to  hear  the  debates  on  the  different  subjects  of  agri- 
culture, in  which  the  pnnces,  counts,  &c.,  joined  in  with  the  rest ;  and  they 
took  as  much  interest  and  evinced  as  much  knowledge  as  most  of  the  ordi- 
nary farmers  themselves. 

These  conventions,  which  have  been  held  for  nine  years,  (every  year  at 
another  city  of  Germany,)  have  already  had  a  very  beneficial  influence  ; 
the  farmer  sees  that  his  occupation  is  not  only  respectable,  but  worthy, 
and  important  to  the  attention  of  every  member  of  the  society. 

The  questions  were  debated  in  separate  sections,  and  to  me  that  of  wool 
was  of  the  highest  interest.  Silesia  has  now  the  reputation  of  raising  the 
finest  wool.  Samples  of  wool  were  exhibited  in  a  large  room,  from  ail  parts 
of  Germany,  also  Hungary,  Russia,  New  Holland,  and  some  of  the  alpaca. 
1  spent  most  all  my  tinie  in  that  room,  to  examine  into  the  different  charac- 
ters of  wool  from  the  different  countries,  and  especially  those  which  resem- 
ble ours  the  most  in  regard  to  climate  and  treatment. 

I  obtained  a  collection  of  wool  which  can  nowhere  be  got  except  at  such 
an  occasion,  and  I  was  told  this  was  the  only  exhibition  of  that  kind  ever 
seen. 

A  new  species  of  potatoes  was  exhibited,  of  which  I  obtained  some 
bulbs.  It  is  an  early  potato,  and  ripens  the  middle  of  June ;  it  is  different 
from  any  I  ever  saw ;  they  look  like  cocoons,  of  the  size  of  an  egg. 

The  samples  of  flax  and  hemp  were  beautiful,  and  Silesia  tries  to  sus- 
tain Its  reputation  as  a  flax-growing  country  ;  it  was  its  staple  article  for 
centuries,  and  it  will  ever  be  such. 

I  had  various  conversations  with  the  principal  flax  and  hemp-growers  in 
regard  to  the  treatment,  and  hope  to  lay  before  you  such  communications 
as  will  be  interesting  and  useful  for  our  country. 

I  saw  several  new  machines  for  breaking  hemp,  one  of  which  proved 
very  useful  and  practical,  of  which  I  made  a  sketch. 

The  citizens  of  Bresiau  (a  city  of  100,000  inhabitants)  exerted  them- 
selves to  make  their  guests  during  the  time  as  pleasant  as  possible.  All  the 
different  qlubs  opened  their  establishments  for  us.  A  rich  countj  of  the 
name  of  Henkel^  gave  a  splendid  ball  and  supper  at  his  palace,  where  all 
the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  country  around,  and  of  the  city,  were 
assembled  ;  diamonds,  orders,  ribands,  stars,  medals,  (fee,  and  all  kinds  of 
distinctions  of  honor,  were  massed  together. 

The  city  struck  a  medal  in  honor  of  the  occasion,  one  of  which  I  shall  bring 
you.    The  King  gave  a  great  dinner  at  the  chateau;  and  on  Monday  ther© 
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was  a  cattle  show,  distribution  of  prizes  fur  the  best  breed  of  horses,  cows,  and 
sheep,  a  horse  race,  and  a  great  procession,  in  which  the  different  agricuhural 
occupations  were  exhibited — the  country  people  all  in  their  national  cos- 
tume ;  and,  after  all  was  over,  and  the  assembly  of  more  than  100,000  peo- 
ple had  dispersed,  the  city  gave  us  (in  a  beautifully  decorated  and  illumi- 
nated garden)  a  supper,  and  closed  with  splendid  fire-works.  Saturday 
evening  a  piece  was  performed  in  the  theatre,  written  for  the  occasion  by 
a  poet  of  Breslau,  in  which  Ceres  shows  the  importance  and  beauty  of 
agricultural  occupation. 

The  agricultural  implements  cannot  be  compared  with  those  of  America 
they  are  clumsy,  and  against  all  rules  of  mechanical  science  :  here  lies  the 
fault  of  Germany.  Science  is  taught  at  the  universities,  with  great  care 
and  perfection,  but  the  practical  results  have  not  yet  found  their  way  down 
to  the  common  man.  The  system  of  common  school  education  throughout 
Germany  is  excellent,  but  the  preparatory  schools  for  the  different  branches 

of  occupation,  as  trade,  commerce,  (fee,  are  wanting. 

##**»**♦ 

1  recommend  myself  to  your  friendship,  and  remain  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, 

OH.  L.  FLEISCHMANN. 

Hon.  E.  Burke. 

P.  S. — I  called  on  the  director  of  the  Imperial  Polytechnical  School, 
Mr.  Prechtl,  who  very  kindly  initiated  me  in  all  the  details  of  the  Austrian 
patent  laws,  which  are  the  most  liberal  I  have  learned  yet.  I  shall  have 
all  the  laws,  information,  and  forms  of  their  patents,  which  will  be  at  your 
command.  He  also  laid  before  me  the  yearly  publication  of  expired  patents, 
in  which  an  extract  of  the  specification,  or,  where  the  specification  is  of  im- 
portance, the  whole  is  given,  with  drawings ;  there  are  only  three  volumes 
now,  and  I  consider  it  very  important  for  our  office.  I  intend  to  procure 
it,  and  all  such  works  as  I  find  interesting,  and  send  them  on  to  Washings- 
ton. 

[Rules  of  German  convention  of  farmers,  and  subjects  for  discussion 
from  London  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  omitted  for  want^of  room.] 
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APPENDIX  No,  38. 


CHARCOAL  ROAD. 

The  process  of  making  such  a  road  is  described  by  a  writer  in  the  Cleve- 
land Herald,  as  follows  : 

"Timber  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  through  is  cut  twenty-four  feet 
long,  and  piled  up  lengthwise  in  the  centre  of  the  road  about  five  feet  high^ 
being  niee  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  two  at  (he  top,  and  then  covered  with 
straw  apd  earth  in  the  manner  of  coal-pits.  The  earth  required  to  cover 
the  pile.,  taken  from  either  side,  leaves  two  good  sized  ditches,  and  the  tim- 
ber, althoogh  not  split,  is  easily  charred  ;  anci,  when  charred,  the  earth  is  re- 
moved to  the  side  of  the  ditches,  the  coal  raked  down,  to  a  width  of  fifteen 
feet,  leaving  it  two  feet  thick  at  the  centre  and  one  at  the  sides,  and  the  road 
is  completed." 

A  road  of  this  kind  is  now  being  made  in  the  Cotton  Wood  swamp  near 
Blissfield,  in  Michigan.  From  the  writer  above  quoted  we  learn  that  about 
seventy  roods  are  completed,  twenty  of  which  have  been  used  for  the  last 
seven  months,  and  the  balance  for  three  months ;  and  as  it  is  on  the  great 
thoroughfare  west,  and  as,  in  addition,  on  an  average,  sixteen  heavy  loaded 
teams  lo  and  from  an  ashery  pass  over  it  daily,  it  has  been  very  well  tried 
during  the  winter  and  spring,  and  yet  there  is  no  appearance  of  ruts,  but  it 
presents  an  even,  hard  surface. 

The  company  making  the  road  pay  the  contractors  at  the  rate  of  $660  a 
oiile.  The  road  is  said  to  become  very  compact,  and  to  be  free  from  mud 
or  dust.  Hon.  Elisha  Whittlesey,  and  Mr.  Newton,  an  engineer  who  in- 
spected the  Blissfield  road  above  mentioned,  state  that  they  passed  over  it 
the  morning  after  a  rain. 

"  At  each  end  of  the  different  sections  of  the  coal  road  the  mud  on  the 
causeway  was  felloe  deep  where  there  was  that  depth  of  earth,  and  nearly 
or  quite  half-axletree  deep  where  the  logs  were  broken  ;  when,  on  the  coai 
road,  there  was  not  the  least  standing,  and  the  impress  of  the  feet  of  a  horse 
passing  rapidly  over  it  was  like  that  made  on  hard  washed  sand,  as  the  surf 
recedes,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake.  The  water  is  not  drained  from  the  ditch- 
es, and  yet  there  are  no  ruts  or  inequalities  in  the  surface  of  the  coal  road, 
except  what  is  produced  by  more  compact  packing  on  the  line  of  travel. 
We  think  it  is  probable  that  coal  will  fully  compensate  for  the  deficiency  of 
limestone  and  gravel  in  many  sections  of  the  west,  and,  where  a  road  is  to 
be  constructed  through  forest  land,  that  coal  may  be  used  at  a  fourth  of  the 
expense  of  limestone." 
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APPENDIX  No.  39. 


NATIONAL  CONVENTION  OF  FARMERS  AND  SILK  CULTURISTS. 

Mr.  Robinson,  of  Indiana,  from  the  committee  to  prepare  an  address  i<y 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  reported  that  they  had  agreed  upon  the 
following:  address,  which  they  now  submitted  t©  the  convention  for  it& 
consideration : 

the  friends  of  improvement  in  the  science  of  agriculture,  horticulture^, 
and  silk  culture^  ia  the  United  States  : 

The  convention  of  delegates  representing  these  important  interests, 
now  holding  their  third  annual  meeting  under  the  call  of  the  American 
Institute  of  New  York,  address  their  brethren  who  have  not  the  good  for- 
tiine  to  be  with  us  upon  this  occasion,  to  congratulate  them  upon  the  fact 
that  the  course  of  improvement  in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  is  still  on- 
ward. And  why  should  it  not  be  so?  We  possess  a  country  of  rich  soil, 
and  a  climate  reaching  from  the  line  of  tropical  plants  to  that  of  a  region 
so  cold  that  man  must  resort  to  other  means  for  support  besides  cultivating 
the  earth. 

But,  with  all  our  advantages  of  soil  and  climate,  there  appears  to  be  a 
conceded  opinion  among  all  the  cultivators  of  the  earth,  that  they  do  not 
enjoy  the  advantages  and  comforts  enjoyed  by  other  classes  of  society,  who 
never  knew  what  it  was  to  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow. 
The  cotton  planter  of  Mississippi  tells  us  that  he  cannot  support  his  laborers 
upon  the  product  of  his  plantation,  because  the  price  of  cotton  is  too  low. 
But  would  not  a  more  careful  management,  and  a  more  diversified  culture, 
obviate  his  difficulty  ?  He  is  not  required  to  raise  cotton  alone — his  soil 
and  climate  are  equally  adapted  to  raising  wool ;  tobacco,  also,  of  the  finest 
quality,  will  grow  where  cotton  will,  and  no  part  of  the  country  can  exce 
this  section  of  the  Union  for  raising  fruit.  The  remedy  for  over-produc- 
tion and  low  prices  of  cotton  must  be  a  more  diversified  culture  and  greater 
amount  of  home  productions  of  all  the  things  for  which  the  cotton  region 
is  now  tributary  to  the  north.  We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  the  cultiva- 
tors of  sugar  do  not  complain  of  their  present  prospects  in  all  the  cane- 
growing  region.  We  do  not  hear  of  any  extended  operation  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar  from  cornstalks. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  throughout  several  of  the  southern  corn  growing 
States  there  is  a  great  failure  in  the  crop,  owing  to  the  excessive  drought 
which  has  prevailed  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  United  States  during  the 
last  summer.  For  this  we  cannot  suggest  any  remedy,  except  that,  in  all 
our  cultivation,  we  aim  to  guard  against  a  state  of  drought  which  prevails 
through  all  our  country,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  the  contrary  during:  the 
crop  growing  season.  We  hear  of  the  same  drought  prevailing  in  Ohio, 
to  so  great  a  degree  that  thero  is  not  foliage  enough  to  carry  the  stock 
through  the  winter  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  The  soil  here  is  a 
stiff  clay,  and,  from  the  |:)ersonal  observation  of  one  of  the  committee  during 
the  last  sammer,  he  is  convinced  that  the  use  of  the  sub  soil  plough  upon 
74 
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this  soil  would  greatly  tend  to  lessen  the  tendency  to  loss  of  crops  from 
drought. 

From  Maine  we  hear  of  an  almost  total  loss  of  the  staple  crop  of  our 
friends  in  that  cold  region  of  the  Union,  from  that  mysterious  and  very  seri- 
ous disease  among  the  potatoes,  that  has  not  very  inaptly  been  likened  to 
the  cholera  in  its  ravages.  It  is  of  ihe  utmost  importance  that  ail  the  in- 
formation tending  to  cure  this  hitherto  incurable  disease  should  be  con- 
centrated, and  for  that  purpose  we  recommend  that  the  members  of  the  cor- 
responding committee  in  the  several  States,  which  have  been  appointed  at 
this  meeting,  communicate  to  the  committee  in  this  city  all  valuable  facts 
that  they  can  obtain  upon  this  subject. 

From  the  southern  part  of  the  wheat-growing  region  we  hear  great 
complaints  of  the  ravages  of  the  weevil.  The  convention  are  anxious  to 
gather  information  upon  this  subject.  We  learn  that  the  destruction  of  the 
crop  from  this  cause  has  been  prevented  in  some  regions  by  mixing  about 
one  bushel  of  lime  with  one  Imndred  bushels  of  wheat,  in  the  barn,  which 
has  to  be  winnowed  out  before  grinding.  Unless  some  discovery  is  soon 
made  to  obviate  the  difficulty  of  tiie  weevil,  the  cultivation  of  wheat  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  in  all  States  south  of  that,  must 
be  abandoned. 

The  most  abundant  crop  of  all  that  we  are  informed  of,  during  the 
present  year,  is  that  of  peaches  in*  the  State  of  Delaware.  So  great  has 
the  crop  been,  that  we  hear  of  one  individual  chartering  a  large  steamboat 
10  take  the  fruit  of  his  own  and  son's  farms  to  market. 

The  production  of  wheat  the  past  year,  generally  speaking,  has  been  over 
an  average  crop,  and  of  exceUent  quality. 

The  crop  of  corn  in  the  great  corn  region  of  the  west  seems  to  be  very 
abundant. 

We  also  have  evidence  before  us  tiiat  tends  to  show  that  the  culture  of 
silk  is  now  beginning  to  be  adopted  in  families,  where  we  think  it  may  be 
profitably  confined,  while  it  is  abandoned  as  unprofitable  by  joint  stock 
companies. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  wool-growing  is  found  to  be  profitable  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  that  there  is  an  immense  field  open  for 
the  extension  of  wool  growing  upon  the  great  prairies  of  the  west,  and 
that  the  busi^iess  would  be  more  profitable  even  than  that  of  cotton  in  the 
southern  States. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  the  bountiful  productions  of  some  crops,  there 
is  evidently  a  general  depression  of  the  agricultural  class  pervading  the 
whole  country. 

It  is  one  ot  (he  objects  of  this  convention  to  seek  out  a  way  by  which 
the  condition  and  character  of  the  cultivators  of  the  American  soil  can  be 
elevated  and  improv(;d.  For  this  purpose  we  recommend  the  extensive 
formations  of  farmers'  clubs,  and  largely  increased  reading  of  agricultural 
papers  and  other  valuable  publications,  which  have,  ot  late  years,  been  so 
extensively  niuliipled  for  the  farmer's  use.  We  also  recommend  most  earn- 
estly to  all  our  common  as  well  as  higher  schools  to  adopt,  as  an  unvarying 
branch  of  tducation, subjects  calculated  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the 
yountj  the  neces.^ity  of  applying  science  to  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  and 
that  ii  is  the  original  and  mo^t  honorable,  as  well  as  the  most  happy  and 
healihy  of  all  employments.  We  aleo  recommend  that  an  earnest  appeal  be 
ma^e  to  Congress  to  adopt  at  once  the  recommendation  of  our  father,  Wash- 
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ington,  and  establish  a  "  Home  Department"  for  the  encouragement  and  sup- 
port of  the  agricultural  interests  of  our  country.  In  aid  of  these  views 
we  offer  the  following  resolutions  : 

Resolved^  That  the  American  Institute,  by  whose  co-operation  this  con- 
vention was  called,  be  requested  to  continue  their  noble  efforts  in  the  cause 
of  agricultural  improvement,  by  adopting  measures  to  have  this  matter 
brought  before  the  next  meeting  of  Congress. 

Resolved,  That  the-  members  of  this  convention  will  look  upon  it  as  an 
act  of  great  respect  to  this  body,  if  the  American  Institute  will  again  take 
it  upon  themselves  to  publish  to  the  world  the  proceedings  and  views  of  the 
convention. 

Resolved^  That  the  alarming  situation  of  a  great  part  of  the  world  at 
this  time,  in  consequence  of  the  disease  called  the  rot  in  potatoes,  requires 
the  most  active,  prompt,  and  untiring  exertions  of  all  the  producers  of  this 
most  important  produclion,  to  subdue,  if  possible,  the  frigfitful  ravages  of 
this  disease,  and  to  prove,  by  successful  experiment,  that  the  country  which 
originally  produced  this  invaluable  root,  one  of  the  most  sustaining  sources 
of  subsistence  to  the  population  of  Europe  as  well  as  our  own  country,  can 
provide  a  remedy  to  prevent  its  extinction. 

SOLON  ROBINSON,! 

HENRY  MEIGS,      V  CommiUee, 

C,  C.  HAVENS,  S 
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APPENDIX  No.  40. 


GENERAL  ABSTRACT  OF  THE  aUANTITlES,  VALUE,  &c.,  OF  MANUFAG^ 
TURES  AND  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  MANUFACTURED  AND  PRO» 
DUCED  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  DURING  THE  YEAR  END^ 
ING  APRIL,  1845. 

Manufactures  of  cotton. — Number  of  mills,  302;  number  of  spindles, 
817,483;  pounds  of  cotton  consumed,  56,901,954:  yards  of  cotton  cloth 
manufactured,  175;6S2j919;  value  of  cotton  cloth,  ^11,164.212  :  pounds 
of  cotton  yarn  made  into  cloth,  1,360,026  ;  value  of  cotton  yarn,  ^284.061 : 
pounds  of  cotton  thread,  443,214  ;  value  of  cotton  thread,  $269,903  :  pounds 
of  cotton  batting,  2,506,565;  value  of  cotton  batting,  $158,014:  pounds  of 
pelisse  wadding,  176,200;  value  of  pelisse  wadding,  $44,000:  yards  of 
cotton  flannel,  2,718,695  ;  value  of  cotton  flannel,  $273,259  :  capital  invested 
in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  $17,739,000:  males  employed,  6,303;  fe- 
males employed,  14,407. 

Calico. — Calico  manufactories,  14;  yards  of  calico  printed,  40,855,810; 
value  of  calico,  $4,779.817 :  yards  of  goods  bleached  and  colored  in  calico 
factories,  and  not  printed,  880,196  ;  value  of  the  bleached  goods  and  colored^ 
$92,000:  capital  inv«ted,  $1,401,500:  males  employed,  1,887;  females 
employed,  166. 

Bleaching  and  coloring. — Establishments  for  bleaching  and  coloring^ 
cotton  goods,  and  not  connected  with  calico  establishments,  9 ;  yards  of 
goods  bleached  or  colored,  22,291,008  ;  value  of  goods  bleached  or  colored, 
$2,074,000:  capital  invested,  $200,500;  hands  employed  211. 

Woolen. — Woolen  mills,  178;  sets  of  woolen  machinery,  514;  pounds 
of  wool  consumed,  15,387,448;  yards  of  broadcloth,  1,022,359;  value  of 
broadcloth,  $2,157,392  :  yards  of  ca5?simere,  2,451,458  ;  value  of  cassimere, 
$2,416,818:  yards  of  satinett,  3,55S,72ti ;  value  of  satinett,  $1,907,327 : 
yards  of  Kentucky  jeans,  1,652.345;  value  of  Kentucky  jeans,  $449,685  r 
yards  of  flannel  or  blanketing,  4,490,937  ;  value  of  flannel  or  blanketing, 
$1,284,967:  pounds  of  woolen  yarn  not  made  into  cloth,  256,205 ;  valua 
of  woolen  yarn,  $99,689 :  value  of  goods  not  specified,  $561,600  :  capital 
invested,  $5,604,002  :  males  employed,  3;901  ;  females  employed,  3,471. 

Carpeting. — Mills,  17;  pounds  of  cotton  consumed,  150,000;  pounds  of 
wool  consumed,  1,786,238;  yards  of  carpeting,  1,158,958;  value  of  carpet- 
ing, $834,322:  capital  invested,  $488,000:  males  employed,  715;  females 
employed,  319. 

Worsted. — Establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  worsted  goods,  or 
goods  of  which  worsted  is  a  component  part,  10  ;  yards  of  such  goods, 
2,321,338;  value  of  such  goods,  $382,858:  pounds  of  worsted  yarn,  not 
made  into  cloth,  617,366;  value  of  worsted  yarn,  $271,708:  capital  in- 
vested, $514,000  :  males  employed,  298;  females  employed,  548. 

ilosie?y. — Establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  hosiery,  17;  quantity 
and  description,  134,138;  value  of  hosiery.  $62,492:  pounds  of  yarn  not 
made  into  hosiery,  28,200;  value  of  yarn,  $32,400:  capital  invested^.. 
$42;500  :  males  employed,  53  ;  females  employed,  185, 
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Xmen.— Establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  linen,  3  ;  pounds  of  linen 
thread,  twine,  ifcc,  875,000;  value  of  linen  thread,  $145,000:  capital  in- 
vested, $79,000  :  males  employed,  93  ;  females  employed,  99. 

Manufactures  of  silk, — Silk  manufactories,  8 ;  pounds  of  sewing-silk, 
^2,509;  value  of  sewing-silk,  $150,477:  capital  invested,  $38,000:  males 
employerd,  2t) ;  females  employed,  128. 

Rollings  slitthig,  and  nail  mills. — Mills,  32  ;  tons  of  iron  not  made  into 
nails,  1,236,025:  machines  for  manufacture  of  nails,  540;  pounds  of  nails, 
37,102,400;  value  of  nails,  $1,502,275:  capital,  $1,906,400:  hands  em- 
ploved,  1,729. 

Forges. — Number  of  forges,  152  ;  tons  of  bar-iron,  anchors,  chain-cables, 
and  other  articles  of  wrou^ht-iron,  5,218  ;  value  of  bar-iron,  chain-cables, 
and  other  articles,  $538,966 :  capital  invested,  $377,685 :  hands  em- 
ployed, 422. 

Pig-iron. — Number  of  furnaces  for  manufacture  of  pig-iron,  4 ;  tons  of 
pig-iron,  4,588;  value  of  pig-iron,  $148,761  :  capital  invested,  $155,000: 
hands  employed,  235. 

Hollow-ioare  and  castings. — Number  of  furnaces  for  the  manufacture  of 
hollow- ware  and  castings,  other  than  pig-iron,  91 ;  tons  of  hollow-ware 
and  castings,  other  than  pig-iron,  20,002;  value  of  hollow-ware  and  cast- 
ings, $1,280,141  :  capital  invested,  $713,270:  hands  employed,  1,267. 

Machinery. — Establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  woolen,  and 
other  machinery,  114;  gross  value  of  machinery  manufactured,  .$2,022,648: 
capital  invested,  $1,103,850:  hands  employed,  2,421. 

Sieain  engines  arid  boilers. — Establishments  for  manufacture  of,  6  ; 
value  of  steam  engines  and  boilers,  S208,546  ;  capital  invested,  $127,000  ; 
hands  employed,  221. 

Fire  engiiies. — Shops  for  manufacture  of,  6  ;  fire  engines,  53  ;  value  of 
fire  engines,  $37,800  ;  hands  employed,  42. 

Scythes. — Manufactories,  20  ;  scvlhes,  170,328  ;  value  of  scythes, 
$113,935;  capital,  $69,590  ;  hands  employed,  171. 

Axes.^  hatchets^  and  other  edge  tools. — Axe  manufactories,  35  ;  axes, 
hatchets,  and  other  edge  tools,  53,537;  value  of  tools,  $94,441 ;  capital  in- 
vested, $48,225  ;  hands  employed,  94. 

Cutlery. — Establishments  for  the  manufacture  of,  14  ;  value  of  cutlery, 
$148,175  ;  capital  invested,  $68,725;  hands  employed,  197. 

Butts  or  hinges. — Establishments  for  the  manufacture  of,  5 ;  number 
of  dozen  of  iron  bntts  or  hinores,  108,280  ;  value  of  iron  butts  or  hinges, 
$26,390  ;  capital  invested,  $3,500  ;  hands  employed,  49. 

Latches  and  door  handles. — Establishments  for  manufacture  of,  4  ;  num- 
ber of  dozen  of  latches,  <fec.,  1,300  ;  value  of  door  handles,  <fcc.,  $3,200  ; 
capital  invested,  $750  ;  hands  employed,  10.^ 

Locks. — Manufactories,  II;  locks,  46,80(1;  value  of,  $60,070  ;  capital 
,  invested,  $23,600  ;  hands  employed,  75. 

Tacks  and  brads. — Manufactories,  26;  pounds  of  tacks  and  brads, 
3,058,175 ;  value  of  tacks  and  brads,  $253,687  ;  capital  invested,  $123,225  ; 
hands  employed,  269. 

Shovels,  spades^  forks,  and  hoes. — Manufactories  of,  39  ;  value  of  shov- 
els, •:,c.,  $275,212;  capital  invested,  $123,950  ;  hands  employed,  259. 

Ploughs. — Manufactories,  73  ;  ploughs  and  other  agricultural  tools, 
61,334;  value  ©f  the  same.,  -$121,691;  capital  invested,  $58,575;  hands 
employed,  158. 
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Iron  railings^  fences^  and  safes. — Shops  for  manufacture  of,  7  ;  value  of, 
§129,300  ;  cnpital  invested,  SSS^OOO  ;  hands  employed,  87. 

Copper. — Manufactories,  19  ;  pounds  of  copper,  2,430,000  ;  value  of  cop- 
per, $610,950  ;  capital  invested,  ^329,000  ;  hands  employed,  197. 

Brass  foundries. — Foundries,  26;  value  of  arlicles  manufactured  in. 
brass  foundries,  $331,890;  capital  invested,  ^167,000;  hands  employed, 
145. 

Britannia  ware. — Establishments  for  the  manufacture  of,  9  ;  value^ 
$102,550  ;  capital,  $49,350  ;  hands  employed,  93. 

Metal  buttons. — xManufactories  of,  2  ;  number  of  gross  of,  98.546 ;  value 
of,  S56,0S0  ;  capital  invested,  ^51,500  ;  hands  employed,  60. 

Glass. — Manufactories,  10 ;  value  of  glass  ware,  $758,300 ;  capital  in- 
vested, $700,200  ;  hands  employed,  630. 

Starch. — Manufactories,  6  ;  pounds  of  starch  manufactured  from  wheat 
or  flour,  2,683,000 ;  value  of  all  the  starch,  $119,950;  capital  invested^ 
$37,500  ;  hands  employed,  39. 

Chemical  preparations. — Establishments  for  manufacture  of,  13;  value 
of,  $331,965  ;  capital  invested,  $251,700;  hands  employed,  113. 

Paper. — Manufactories,  89;  tons  of  stock  consumed,  12,886;  quantity 
of,  tons,  4,765  ;  reams,  607,175  ;  value  of  paper,  $1,750,273  ;  capital  invest- 
ed, $1,144,537  ;  hands  employed,  1,369. 

Musical  instruments — Manufactories,  31;  value  of,  $548,625 ;  capital: 
invested,  $293,100  ;  hands  employed,  427. 

Clocks. — Manufactories,  9  ;  number  of  clocks,  21,409  ;  value  of  elockSj. 
$54,975;  capital  invested,  $10,350  ;  hands  employed,  40. 

Chronometers.,  watches.,  gold  and  silver  ware^  and  jeioelry. — Establish- 
ments  for  manufacture  of,  55 ;  value  of,  $305,623 ;  capital  investedj.- 
$126,225  ;  hands  employed,  293. 

Brushes. — Manufactories,  19 ;  value  of  brushes,  $153,900  ;  capital  in- 
vested, $68,875  ;  hands  employed,  220. 

Saddles^  harnesses.,  and  trunks. — Manufactories  of,  299;  value  of  sad^ 
dies,  (fee,  $422,794  ;  capital  invested,  $144,540;  hands  employed,  648. 

Upholstery. — Manufactories  of,  58  ;  value  of,  $354,261  ;  capital  invest-^ 
ed,  $124,700  ;  hands  employed,  275. 

Hats  and  caps. — Manufactories,  143  ;  number  of  caps  and  hats,  677,347 
value  of  hats  and  caps,  $734,942 ;  capital  invested,  $213,793 ;  hands  em- 
ployed, 1,603. 

Cordage. — Manufactories,  49  ;  pounds  of  cordage,  9,398,783  ;  value  o^ 
$906,321  ;  capital  invested,  $540,930;  hands  employed,  637. 

Cards. — Manufactories,  30  ;  value  of  cards  of  all  kinds,  $323,845  ;  cap- 
ital  invested,  $171,500  ;  hands  employed,  147. 

Salt. — Establishments  for  manufacture  of,  562  ;  bushels  of  salt,  330,112 ; 
value  of  salt,  $79,980 ;  capital  invested,  $399,285 ;  hands  employed,  584. 

Railroad  cars,  coaches,  chaises,  wagons^  sleighs,  and  other  vehicles. — - 
Establishments  for  manufacture  of  vehicles,  563 ;  value  of  vehicles^ 
$1,343,576  ;  capital  invested,  $553,434  ;  hands  employed,  1,881. 

Lead. — Manufactories,  11;  value  of  manufactories  of  lead,  $90,880  ^ 
capital  invested,  $72,700 ;  hands  employed,  50. 

Sugar,  refined. — Sugar  refineries,  2  ;  pounds  of  suo^ar,  8,433,000  ;  value- 
of  sugar,  $940,000  ;  capital  invested.  $410,000  ;  hands  employed,  106. 

Oil  and  sperm  candles. — Establishments  for  manufacture  of,  6®  ;  gallons- 
of  oil,  3,743,828  ;  value  of  oil,  $2,945,493;  pounds  of  spermaceti  candles^ 
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2,241, 192  ;  value  of  sperm  candles,  $668,303  ;  capital  invested,  $2,451,917 ; 
hands  emploj^ed,  306. 

Soap,  and  talloio  candles. — Establisliments  for  mannflicture  of,  109; 
barrels  of  soft  soap,  18,919  ;  pounds  of  hard,  13,350,7(j0  ;  value  of  all  the 
soap,  ^666,190;  pounds  of  tallo\v  candles,  1,802,444;  value  of  tallow 
candles,  $169,966;  capital  invested,  $105,872;  hands  employed,  343. 

Poiodcr.—^hWs,  11  ;  kegs  of,  67,400  ;  value  of  powder,  $165,500  ;  cap- 
ital inve.^ted,  $120,000;  hands  employed,  49. 

Fire-arms. — Establishments  for  manufacture  of,  18;  number  of  fire- 
arms, 24,465;  value  of  fire-arms,  $260,819;  capital  invested,  $789,848; 
hands  employed,  357. 

Canno?i. — Establishments  for  manufacture  of,  3  ;  number  of  caniion, 
277;  value  of,  $82  000 ;  capital  invested,  $120,000;  hands  employed,  48. 

Chocolate. — Number  of  mills,  6  ;  pounds  of  chocolate,  451,90,1  ;  value  of, 
$81,672  ;  capital  invested,  $47,500  •  hL.nds  employed,  27. 

Chabs  and  cabinet  vmre. — Manufactories,  449  ;  value  of  chairs,  (fcc, 
$1,476,679  ;  capital  invested,  $477,374  ;  hands  employed,  2,594. 

Tin. — Manufactories  of  tin  ware,  231;  value  of  tin  wnrs,  $793,624; 
capital  invested,  $343,710  ;  hands  employed,  719. 

Combs. — Manufactories,  71 ;  value  of  combs,  $198,965  ;  capital  invested. 
$73,100  ;  hands  employed,  340. 

White  lead  and  other  priints. — Establishments  for  manufacture  of,  11; 
pounds  of  white  lead,  2,872,000;  value  of  white  lead,  $164,000  ;  value  of 
other  paints,  $192,200  ;  capital  invested,  $253,500;  hands  employed,  106. 

Linseed  oil. — Mills  for  manufacture  of,  4  ;  gallons  of  oil,  278,000  ;  value 
of  oil,  $181,000;  capital  invested,  $77,000;  hands  employed,  34. 

Glue  and  ffutns — Establishments  for  manufacture  of  glue  and  prepara- 
tion of  gums,  20:  value  of  glue  and  gums,  $387,575;  capital  invested, 
$283,695;  hands  employed,  93. 

Cotton  gins. — Establishments  for  manufacture  of,  4;  value  of  cotton- 
gins,  $45,444  ;  capital  invested,  $75,000  ;  hands  employed,  48. 

Flonring  mills. — Mills,  26  ;  barrels  of  flour,  (fcc,  63,200  ;  value  of  flour, 
$174,805  ;  capital  invested,  ;  hands  employed,  30. 

Tanneries. — Tanneries,  473  ;  hides  tanned,  1,755,858  ;  value  of  leather 
tanned  and  curried,  $3,836,657  ;  capital  invested,  $1,9000,545  ;  hands  era- 
ployed,  2,043. 

Boots  and  shoes. — Number  of  pairs  of  boots,  3,768,160  ;  number  of 
pairs  of  shoes,  17,128,152;  value  of  boots  and  shoes,  $14,799,140  ;  males 
employed,  27,199 ;  females  employed,  18,678. 

Straw  bonnets  and  hats,  straw  braids.,  and  f  aim  leaf  hats. — Nunfi- 
ber  of  straw  bonnets  and  hats,  1,046,954  ;  value  of  straw  bonnets  and  hats, 
$1,057,892  ;  value  of  straw  braid  manufactured,  and  not  made  into  bonnets 
or  hats,  $102,367;  number  of  palm-leaf  hats,  2,845,264  ;  value  of  palm- 
leaf  huts,  $489,237;  females  employed,  13,311. 

Bricks. — Number  of  thousands  of  bricks,  110,076;  value  of  bricks, 
$612,832  ;  hands  employed,  1,407. 

Snuf^  tobacco,  and  cigars. — Value  of,  $324,639  ;  hands  employed,  572. 

Mathem.atical  and  philosophical  instruments. — Value  of,  $54,050 :  hands 
employed,  68. 

Building-stone. — Value  of  building,  quarried  and  prepared,  $1,065,599; 
hands  employed,  1,849. 
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Marble.  —Value  of  marble  quarried  and  prepared,  $220,004  ;  hands  em- 
ployed, 312. 

i/'me.— Casks  of,  46,331 ;  value  of,  $43,629;  hands  employed,  80. 
Mineral  coal  and  iron-ore. — Value  of,  mined,  $21,669  ;  hands  employed, 
78. 

Whips. — Value  of,  $111,947  ;  hands  employed,  35. 

Blacking. — Value  of,  $10,422  ;  hands  employed,  35. 

Blocks  and  fumps. — Value  of,  $127,249  ;  hands  employed,  204. 

Mechanics^  tools. — Value  of,  $161,899  ;  hands  employed,  256. 

Wooden  ii:are. — Value  of,  not  otherwise  enumerated,  including  farming 
utensils,  $416,366  ;  hands  employed,  806. 

Brooms. — Number  of  corn  and  other  brooms,  1,545,985  ;  value  of  brooms, 
$200,814  ;  hands  employed,  313. 

Sleel  pe7is.—lSlumber  of  gross  of  steel  pens,  30,000  ;  value  of,  $15,000  j 
capital  invested,  $5,000  ;  hands  employed,  12. 

Cooperage. — Value  of  casks,  &c.,  $269,935  ;  hands  employed,  487. 

Fringe  and  tassels. — Manufactories  of^  4;  value  of,  $54,300;  capital 
invested,  $11,700;  hands  employed,  106. 

Bo.xes  of  all  kinds. — Value  of,  $215,105  ;  hands  employed,  235. 

Earthen  ware  and  stone  ware. — Value  of,  $52,025  ;  capital  invested, 
$15,500  ;  hands  employed,  72. 

Sashes,  doors,  blinds,  and  frames. — Value  of,  $180,131:  hands  em- 
ployed, 215. 

Lasts. — Number  of,  123,500;  value  of,  $80,145  :  hands  employed,  84. 

Lard  oi/.— Manufactories,  5 ;  gallons  of,  274,000;  value  of,  $212,150: 
pounds  of  stearine,  112,000;  value  of  stearine,  $7,840:  capital  invested, 
$91,000  :  hands  employed,  37. 

Dijeing. — Amount  received  for,  $98,700:  males  employed,  79;  females 
employed,  35. 

Vessels. — Vessels  launched,  112;  tonnage,  26,312;  value  of  vessels, 
$1,172,147:  hands  employed,  1,017. 

^oa^5.— Boats  built,  1,861 ;  value  of,  $82,943  :  hands  employed,  164. 

All  other  articles  manufactured. —  Gross  value  of,  $4,758,384 :  capital 
invested,  $1,587,760:  hands  employed,  3,232. 

Lumbtr  and  shingles. — Thousands  of  lumber,  83,995  ;  value  of  lumber, 
$888,245  :  thousands  of  shingles,  16,423 ;  value  of  shingles,  $32,861 : 
hands  employed,  2,506. 

Firewood,  bark,  and  charcoal. — Cords  of  firewood,  368,554 ;  value  of 
firewood,  $1,010,328:  cords  of  bark,  9.957;  value  of  bark,  $29,851: 
bushels  of  charcoal,  775,925 ;  value  of  charcoal,  $48,477 :  hands  era- 
ployed,  2,925. 

Oil,  coal,  ^'c,  consumed  in  manufacturing. — Gallons  of  sperm  oil, 
282,754 ;  value  of  sperm  oil,  $255,434 :  gallons  of  whale  oil,  56,548 ; 
value  of  whale  oil,  $26,043:  gallons  of  all  other  kinds  of  oil,  321,369; 
raiue  of  all  other  kinds  of  oil,  $166,505  :  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  79,749; 
value  of  anthracite  coal,  $453,411 :  chaldrons  of  bituminous  coal,  mined 
in  the  United  States,  16,388;  value  of  bituminous  coal,  mined  in  the  United 
States,  $147,917:  chaldrons  of  foreign  bituminous  coal,  22,085 ;  value  ®f 
foreign  bituminous  coal,  $190,405  :  value  of  all  other  articles  of  American 
production,  excepting  cotton,  wool,  and  iron,  $3,144,288;  value  of  all 
other  articles  of  foreign  production,  excepting  cotton,  wool,  and  iron, 
$2,055,082. 
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Whalejlshery.— Vessels  employed  in,  479 ;  tonnage,  143,451 ;  gallons 
of  sperp  oil,  6,704,716  ;  value  of  sperm  oil,  ^6,233,276  :  gallons  of  whale 
oil,  9,572,990  ;  value  of  whale  oil,  $2,961,619:  gallons  of  other  oil,  72,409; 
value  of  other  oil,  $28,754:  pounds  of  whalebone,  2,937,509;  value  of 
whalebone,  $1,147,  518 :  capital  invested,  $11,805,910:  hands  employed, 
11,378. 

Mackerel  and  cod-fishery. — Vessels  employed  in  the  mackerel  and  cod- 
fisheries,  967;  tonnage,  51,796;  barrels  of  mackerel,  86,628;  value  of 
mackerel,  $637,052 :  quintals  of  codfish,  334,901 ;  value  of  codfish, 
^746,263:  value  of  other  fish  and  lobsters,  $100,822:  bushels  @f  salt 
consumed  in  the  mackerel  and  cod-fisheries,  491,064:  capital  invested, 
$1,238,640  :  hands  employed,  7,866. 

Sheep  and  icool — Saxony  sheep,  33,875  ;  Merino  sheep,  165,428;  other 
kinds  of  sheep,  155,640  ;  value  of  all  the  sheep,  $558,284  :  pounds  of  Sax 
ony  wool,  93,218;  pounds  of  Merino  wool,  487,050 ;  pounds  of  all  other 
wool,  435,962;  value  of  all  the  wool,  $365,136. 

Asses^  horses,  cattle,  and  swine. — Asses  and  mules,  47  ;  value  of,  $2,785  : 
horses,  65,181;  value  of  horses,  $3,451,118  :  neat-cattle,  276,549;  value 
of  neat  cattle,  $5,327,199:  swine,  104.740;  value  of  swine,  $917,435: 
value  of  beef,  &c.,  slaughtered  for  market,  $225,918. 

Grain. — Bushels  of  Indian  corn  or  maize,  1,985,215  ;  value  of  Indian 
corn  or  maize,  $1,352,677:  bushels  of  wheat,  47,986  ;  value  of  wheat, 
$54,502:  bushels  of  rye,  446,925  ;  value  of  rye,  $328,033  :  bushels  of  bar- 
ley,  121,931;  value  of  barley,  $72,261 ;  bushels  of  oats,  1,238,159 ;  value 
of  oats,  $405,657  :  bushels  of  buckwheat,  32,274 ;  value  of  buckwheat, 
$15,099. 

Vegetables,  hay,^c. — Bushels  of  potatoes,  4,767,115  ;  value  of  potatoes, 
$1,309,030  :  bushels  of  other  esculent  vegetables,  1,604,789  ;  value  of  other 
esculent  vegetables,  $515,082:  tons  of  millet,  1,339  :  value  of  millet,  $8,476: 
tons  of  hay,  603,482;  value  of  hay,  $5,214,357 : 'pounds  of  flax,  5,896; 
■value,  $665. 

Fz-mV.— Bushels  of,  2,980,143  ;  value  of,  $744,540. 
Hops.— VonndiS  of,  365,130  ;  value  of,  $32,251. 
Tobacco.— Vo\m(is  of,  265,560;  value  of,  $16,686. 
Raw  Pounds  of,  194;  value  of,  $952. 

7ea^Ze6^— Thousands  of,  3,148  ;  value  of,  $3,308. 
Butter.— Vovmds  of,  7,688,556  ;  value  of,  $1,116,709. 
CAee^e.— Pounds  of,  7,262,637;  valueof,  $398,174. 
Honey  and  Beeswax. — Pounds  of  honey,  92,055  ;  value  of  honey, 
$13,206  ;  pounds  of  beeswax,  3,118  ;  value  of  beeswax,  $981. 
Shoe  Bushels  of,  13,808;  value  of,  $18,206. 

Milk.— GoWons  of,  2,850,412;  value  of  $304,917. 
Maple  sugar,— bounds  of,  573,048  ;  value  of,  $41,443. 
Poultry  and  eggs.—YQ.\\xe  of,  $25,891. 
Garden  seeds. — Value  of,  $4,721. 
iBernes.— Value  of,  $10,842. 
Broom  seed  and  Z^/Wi.— Value  of  $86, 11 1. 

N.  B.—l'he  secretary  of  the  State  says,  in  his  preface,  "  the  returns  of 
agricultural  products,  i^  particular,  are  believed  to  fall  far  below  the  truth." 
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Nummary  showing  the  value  of  the  articles  vianvfadured^  the  a7nount  of 
capital  invested^  and  the  iiumher  of  hands  employed^  accordi^ig  to  the 
returns  J  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  year  ending  April  i, 
1845. 


Articles. 


Anchors,  chain  cables,  &c.      -         .  - 
Axes,  hatchets,  and  other  edge  tools  - 
Beef,  &c,,  slaughtered  -         -         -  - 
Beeswax  .         .         -         -  . 

Berries 

Blacking  .         .         .         _  _ 

Bleaching,  or  coloring  -  -  -  - 
Blocks  and  pumps  .... 
Boats 

Boots  and  shoes  .... 
Boxes  of  all  kinds  -  .  -  . 
Bras-  articles  .  .  -  -  . 
Bricks 

Britannia  ware  .... 

Broomseed  and  brush   .         -         -  - 

Brooms 

Brushes 

Buiier  - 

Buttons,  metal  .  -  -  -  - 
Butts,  or  hinges  .         .         -  . 

Calico 

Candles,  sperm,  and  oil  ... 
Candles,  tallow,  and  soap        .         -  . 
Cannon 
Cards 

Carpeting  .  .  .  -  - 
Cars,  railroad  carriages,  and  other  vehicles  - 
Chairs  and  cabinet  ware  .  .  - 
Cheese 

Chemical  preparations  -  -  -  - 
Chocolate         .         .         .         -  . 

Clocks  

Coal,  mineral,  and  iron  ore 

Combs  ------ 

Cooperage  - 
Copper 

Cordage  -         -         -         -  - 

Cptton  goods  of  all  kinds        -         -    •  - 
Cutlery  ------ 

Dyeing  ------ 

Earthen  and  stone  ware  _         .  . 

Engines,  fire      -         .         -         -  - 
Engines  and  boilers,  steam 
Fire-arms         .         -         -         -  - 

Fishery,  mackerel  and  cod  -  -  - 
Fishery,  whale  - 

Flax  

Flour  and  other  grain  -         -         -  - 

Fringe  and  tassels        .         -         -  - 
'Fruit  ------ 

Gins,  cotton  - 

Glass  ------ 

Glue  

Grain 

Hals  and  Caps  - 

Hay  ,  - 

Hollow  ware  and  castings,  other  than  pig  iron 


8538,966 
91,441 
2-25,918 
9S1 
10,842 
10,422 
2,166,000 
lil7,249 
82,943 
14, "99, 140 
215,105 
331,891 
612,832 
102,550 
80,111 
200,814 
153,900 
1,116,709 
56,080 
25,390 
4,779,817 
3,613,796 
836,156 
82,000 
323,845 
834,322 
1,313,576 
1,476,679 
398,174 
331,965 
81,672 
54,974 
21,669 
198,965 
269,935 
610,950 
906,321 
12,193,449 
148,175 
98,700 
52,0^5 
37,800 
208,546 
260,819 
1,484,137 
10,371,167 
665 
174,805 
54,300 
744,540 
45,444 
758,300 
387,575 
2,228,229 
734,942 
5,214,357 
1,280,141 


Capital  in- 
vested. 


Elands  em- 
ployed. 


8377,685 
48,225 


200,500 

107,600 
49,350  j 

68,875  j 

51,. 500  ! 
3,500  t 
1,401,500  i 
2,451,917 
405,672  j 
120,000  I 
171,500  I 
488,000 
553,434 
477,374 

251,700 
47,500 
10,350 

73,100 

329,000 
543,930 
17,739,000 
68,725 

15,500 

127, { 00 
789,848 
1,238,640 
11,805,910 

44,550 
11,700 

75,000 
700,000 
283,675 

213,793 

713,270 


422 
94 


35 
211 

204 
164 
45,877 
235 


145 
1,407 
93 

313 
220 

60 
49 
2,053 
306 
343 
48 
147 
1,034 
1,881 
2,594 


113 

27 
40 
78 
340- 
487 
197 
647 
20,710 
.197 
114 
72- 
43 
^1 
357 
7,866 
11,378 

30 

106- 

48 
630< 
93 

1,003 

1,.267: 
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Articles, 


Honey  ------- 

Hops  ------- 

Hosiery  and  yarn        -         -         -         -  - 

Instruments,  mathematical,  &c. 

Iron,  pig  

Iron  1  ailing,  fences,  and  safes  -         -         -  - 

Jewelry,  including  chronometers,  watches,  gold  and 
silver  ware  ------ 

Lasts  - 

Latches  and  door  handles        -         .         .  . 
Lead  pipe,  and  lead  manufactures       -         -  - 
Lead,  white,  and  paints  .         -         _  . 

Leather  ------- 

Lime  ------- 

Linen  thread  ------ 

Linseed  oil        -----  - 

Locks  ------- 

Lumber  and  shingles  - 
Machinery  - 
Maple  sugar  - 
Marble 

Milk  

Millet  ------- 

Musical  instruments     -         -         -         -  - 

Oil,  lard  

Oil.— {See  candles  and  fishery.} 

Paper  ------- 

Pens,  steel 

Ploughs  and  agricultural  tools  -         -         -  - 

Potatoes  ---„-. 
Poultry  and  eggs         -         -         -         .  . 
Powder  ------- 

Rolled  and  slit  iron  ajtid  nails  - 

Saddles,  harnesses,  and  trnnks  -         -  . 

Salt 

Sashes,  blinds,  and  doors  -  -  -  . 
Scythes  ------- 

Seeds   

Shoe  pegs 

Shovels,  spades,  forks,  and  hoes  -  -  - 
Silk,  raw 

Silk,  sewing      -         -         -         -         -  - 

SnufF,  tobacco,  and  cigars       -         -         .  . 

Soap.   {See  candles.) 

Starch 

Stone,  building  ------ 

Straw  bonnets  and  hats  -         -         -         -  - 

Palm-leaf  hats  and  braid         -         -         -  . 
Sugar,  refined  ------ 

Tacks  and  brads  - 

Teazles  

Tin  ware  ------ 

Tobacco  ------ 

Tools,  mechanics'  - 
Upholstery  - 
Vegetables,  other  than  potatoes 
Vessels 

"Whips  

Wood,  (fire)  bark  and  charcoal         -         -  - 
Wooden  waire  ------ 

Wool 


Value. 


$13,206 
32,251 
94,893 
54,040 
148,761 
129,300 

305,023 
80,145 
3,200 
90,880 
356,200 
3,830,657 
43,629 
145,000 
181,100 
60,070 
921,106 
2,022,648 
41,443 
220,004 
304,917 
8,476 
548,625 
219,990 

1,750,273 
15,000 
121,691 
1,309,030 
25,891 
165,500 
2,738,300 
422,794 
79,980 
180,181 
113,935 
4,721 
18,206 
275,212 
952 
150,477 
324,639 

119,950 
1,065,599 

1,649,496 
940,000 
253,687 
3,308 
793,634 
16,686 
161,899 
354,261 
515,082 

1,172,147 
111,947 

1,088,656 
416,366 
365,136 


Capital  in- 
vested. 


$42,500 

155,000 
53,000 

126,225 

'  750 
72,700 
253,500 
1,900,545 

79,000 
77,000 
23,600 

1,103,850 


293,100 
91,000 

1,144,537 
5,000 
58,575 


120,000 
1,900,400 
144,540 
399,285 

69,590 


Hands  era- 
ployed. 


123,950 

259 

38,000 

156 
572 

37,500 

39' 
1,849 

410,000 
123,225 

13,311 
10^ 

269 

343,710 

7ia 

124,700 

256 
275 

1,017 

526 
2,92 
806. 
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Articles. 

Value. 

Capital  in- 
vested. 

Hands  em- 
ployed. 

Woolen  goods  of  all  kinds      .         -         -  - 
IVorsted  goods 

Stoves,  bread,  beer,  books  and  stationery,  balances, 
matches,  lamps,  pickles,  paper  hangings,  types,  um- 
^brellas,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.          -        -        -  - 

Total          .        .        .  - 

654,566 
4,758,384 

514,000 
1,587,760 

846 
3,232 

114,478,443 

59,145,767 

152,766 

Number  and  value  of  cattle,  stock,  ^c,  returned  under  the  act. 


Cattle,  stock,  &c 

Number. 

Value. 

Asses  and 

Cattle 

Horses 

Sheep 

Swine 

mules 

47 

276,549 
65,181 
354,943 
104,740 

S2,785 
5,327,199 
3,451,118 
558,284 
917,435 

Total  

801,460 

10,256,821 

According  to  the  above,  the  average  value  of  each  of  these  animals  is  as  follows: 

Asses  and  mules  about       -  S59  50 

Cattle   19  25 

Horses   52  91 

Sheep   1  54 

Swine         -         -         -         -         -         -         -         -  8  75 
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Summary  of  population,  products^  manufactures,  (^c,  taken  from  the 
State  census  of  New  York  for  the  year  1844 


Population,  2,604,495. 
No.  of  acres  of  irsproved  land,  11,757,276J, 


Barley, 
Peas, 
Beans, 
Buckwheat, 
Turnips, 
P-otatoes, 
FJax, 

Wheat,  sowij, 
Wheat,  harvested, 
Corn, 
Rye, 
Oats, 


No.  of  acres,  192,503  435 
117,379 
16,231  15-19 
«  255,4951 
«         15,323  9-23 
255,162  3-5 
46,089 
1,013,665  ) 
958,2335  \ 
595,135 
317,099  1-6 
1,026,915^ 


No,  of  neat  cattle 

No.  of  cows  milk-ed 

No.  of  pounds  ©f  butter  made 

No.  of  pounds  of  cheese  made 

No.  of  horses 

No.  of  sheep 

No.  of  fleeces 

No.  of  pounds  of  wck)} 

No.  of  hogs 


No.  of  grist  mills,  1,984 
No.  of  saw  mills,  7,406 
No.  of  oil  mills,  87  - 
No.  of  fulling  mills,  740 
^No.  of  carding  mills,  820 

No,  of  c^ton  factories,  118; 
article,  ;$2,877,500  29 ;  No.  of 

No.  of  woolen  factories,  345 
article,  S4,281,257  31 ;  No.  of 
woolen  and  cotton,  1,592,8991.. 


Aver.  Nt>.  ol 
bushels  per  acre* 

Na  of  bnshels  raised,  3,108,704  11-12  about  16  1-10 
1,761,503  1-10       "  15 
«                162,1871  «  10 

«  3,634,679  7-12       «     14  1-6- 

«  1,350,332  "  88 

«  23  653  418  "  99f 

No.  of  lbs.  raised,    2l897,'o62^  «    62^  lbs.. 

No.  of  bushels  raised,  13,391,770|  «  13i 

"  14,722,114^  «    24  4-6 

2,966,322i  «  9^ 

«  26,323,051  "  26 


2,072,380 
999,490 
79, 50 I, 733 J 
36,744,976 
505,155 
6,443,855 
4,007,002i 
13,864,828 
1,584,344^ 

Value  of  manufactured' 
articles. 

$22,794,474  29 
7,577,154  28 
1,695,025  50 
1,660,881  95 
1,678,320  42 


Value  of  raw 
material. 
$18,580,3T^  20 


4,210,713  1^ 
1,36-3,074  50 
1,125,539  78 
1,416,904  07 

value  of  raw  material,  SI, 132,702  12;  value  of  manufactured 
yards  of  cloth  manufactured,  31,234,633f. 
;  value  of  raw  material,  $2,877,804  55;  value  of  manufactured 
yards  of  cloth  manufactured,  4,916,998  7-12;  No.  of  yards  of 


No.  of  iron  works,  500 

No.  of  trip  hammers,  156  - 

No.  of  distilleries,  221 

No.  of  asheiies,  738 

No.  of  glass  factories,  15  - 

No.  of  rope  factories,  79  - 

No,  of  chain-cable  factories,  7 

No.  of  oilcloth  factories,  24 

No.  of  dyeing  and  printing  factories,  18 

No,  of  clover  mills,  115 

No,  of  paper  mills,  82        -         -  , 

No,  of  tanneries,  1,414 

No,  of  breweries,  102 

No.  of  silk  incorporated  manufactories. 

No.  cf  merchants,  20,758. 

No,  01  manufacturers,  13,088. 

No.  of  meshanics,  3,519. 


Value  of  r'hw 
material. 

$4,451,674  84 
284,360  00 

3,162,586  56 
613,516  44 
115,200  00 
659,413  00 
2,500  00 
167,992  00 

1,497,038  25 
107,803  72 
369,966  50 

4,052,949  95 
805,597  50 

71 ;  unincorporated,  1,608. 


Value  of  manufactured 
articles. 

$8,402,586  63 
586,3-28  00 

4,2-22,154  59 
909,194  85 
378,700  00 
918,540  00 
5,000  00 
270,260  00 

2,086,986  35- 
124,567  00 
702,505  44 

6,585,006  31 

1,313,278  00 
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Commissioner's  report   1  13 

Statement  of  Receipts  and  Expenditures  for  1845,  (A.  B.  C.)   19 

Statement  on  the  operations  of  the  Patent  Office,  (D.)   20 

Statement  of  Receipts  and  Expenditures,  from  commencement  to  June  30, 1845,  &c.. 

(E.)  ;  21—23 

Estimate   24 

Report  of  C.  G.  Page,  examiner,  (G.)   25  44 

calorific   25—28 

floriculture ,   28,  29 

hydraulics   29 

stone  and  clay,  &c   30 

v/earing  apparel   30 

household  furniture   30,  31 

surgery   31^  32 

fine  arts   32  38 

philosophical  instruments   38 

leather   ^ 

caoutchouc   39 — 41 

chemistry   41 — 44 

Report  of  W.  P.  N.  Fitzgerald,  exammer,  (H.)   45—83 

metallurgy,  and  manufacture  of  metals   46 — 50 

manufactures  of  metals  after  they  are  separated  from  their  ores.,   50 — 53 

manufacture  of  fibrous  and  textile  fabrics.   53 — 60 

steam  and  other  gas  engines   60 — 65 

navigation  and  other  marine  implements   65 — 67 

civil  engineering  and  architecture   67 — 74 

land  conveyance   74 — 77 

machinery  for  manufacturing  and  working  lumber   77 — 79 

fire-arms  and  implements  of  war   80 — 82 

hydraulics  and  pneumatics   82,  83 

Letter  from  Professor  Morse,  on  telegraphs,  (I.)   84 — 89 

Tabular  estimate  of  the  crops  for  1845,  (J.).   90 — 91 

Remarks  on  the  tabular  estimate   92 

The  season   95—105 

Wheat  crop   105—142 

smut,  rust,  insects,  preventives,  &c.,  (see  appendix  No.  2)   142 — 146 

varieties,  &c.,  (see  appendix  No.  2)  ,   146,  147 

modes  of  culture,  &c.,  (see  appendix  No.  2)   147 — 150 

nutritiousness                                                                  ■   150 

Barley  crop   151,  152 

varieties,  emur  or  naked  barley   152—154 

Oat  crop   154—157 

varieties,  comparison  of,  &c   157 — 159 

Bye  crop   159—161 

varieties,  winter  fodder,  Siberian,  &c   161 — 163 

Buckwheat  crop   163 — 165 

Maize,  or  Indian  corn  crop   165 — 183 

yields,  culture,  broom  corn,  &c.^  (see  appendix  No.  3,  and  appendix  No.  1)  183 — 191 

Potato  ci-op   191—197 

culture,  application  and  use  of,  &c.,  (see  appendix  No.  4)   197 — 206 

■Disease  of  the  potato   206 — 248 

in  the  United  States,  (see  appendix  No.  5)   206—231 

in  Europe,  (see  appendix  No.  6)   231 — 248 

Hay  crop   248-253 

mode  of  curing,  varieties,  mowing,  pastures,        (see  appendix  No.  7). .  253 — 259 

Hemp  crop,  &c   259,  260 

cultui-e,  mode  of  preparing,  &c.,  (see  appendix  No.  8  and  appendix  No.  1)  260 

trial  of  American  hemp,  &c.,  (see  appendix  No.  8)   261 

flax,  culture  of,  &c.,  (see  appendix  No.  9)   262—264 

"  Tobacco  crop   264—272 

varieties,  culture,  &c.,  (see  appendix  No.  10).   272 

t 
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Coltoii  crop  •••••  272 — 282 

varieties  of  cotton,  Eiist  Iiulia,  &c.,  (see  appendix  No.  11)   282—286 

Rice  crop....,   Im^ltt 

varieties,  &c  

Silk,  (see  appendix  No.  12)   oS5~?n^ 

Sugar,  (sec  appendix  No.  13)   facT'^^t 

Maple  sugar,  (see  appendix  No.  13)   ^^'J*  fJ^L. 

Cornstalk  sugar,  (see  appendix  No.  13)...   ono  o^a 

Other  products,  and  new  articles  for  cultivation   303 — 350 

turnips,  carrots,  etc.,  (.sec  a;.peudix  No.  14)   303—305 

peas  and  beans  :   3t)5  307 

onions,  (see  appciviix  No.  14)   307 

fruit,  peaches,  (see  a|ipendix  No.  16)   307,  308 

strawberries,  guoseberries,  &c   308,  309 

cranberries,  (see  apitendix  No.  15)   309,  310 

apples   310,  311 

grapes,  wines,  <fcc.,  (sec  appendix  No.  16).   311,  312 

mustard,  (see  appeiiuix  2no  17,  and  appendix  No.  1)   312 — 314 

oil  pl.xnis,  colza,  iiiauIa  satu  a,  gold  of  pleasure,  (see  appendix  No.  1,  and 

appendix  No.  18)   314—316 

castor  bean,  bene  plant,  (see  appendix  No.  19)   316,  317 

broccoli,  &c.,  (see  appendix  jNo.  20)   317,  318 

col  )ring  plants,  indigo,  &c,,  (see  appendix  No.  21)   318,  319 

balsam,  madder,  sumach   320,  321 

perfume  from  pelargonium   321 

spurry,  artichokes,  &c.,  (see  appendix  No.  22)   321,  322 

arrow  root,  locust  timber,  &c.,  (sec  appendix  No.  23)   322 

Dairy — butter  and  cheese,  &c.,  (see  appendix  No.  24)   322 — 330 

Feeding  and  fattening  cattle,  soiling,  &c.,  (see  appendix  No.  25)   330 — 3,38 

Sheep,  wool,  and  alpaca,  (see  appendix  No.  26)   333 — 344 

Hogs,  &c.,  (see  appendix  No.  27  and  appendix  No.  1)   344 — 347 

Poultry,  eggs,  &c.,  (see  appendix  No.  28)   347—349 

Bees,  (see  appendix  No.  1)   349,  350 

Preparation  of  soil,  seeds,  &c.,  (see  appendix  No.  1)   350 — 357 

rotation  of  crops,  extensive  cultivation,  draining,  &c   351,  352 

deep  or  sub-soil  ploughing,  &,c.,  ^see  appendix  No.  29)   352 — 354 

electro  cukure,  (fee  ,   354 

quantity  of  seed,  &c   355,  356 

-Mamirea,  guano,  &c.,  (see  appendix  No.  30)   357 — 363 

analyses   363,  364 

mixed  crops,  &c.,  (see  appendix  INo.  29)   364 — 365 

Surplus  and  markets,        (see  appendices  Nos.  31,  32,  34,  and  40)v   366 — 376 

preparing  and  curing  provisions,  &c.,  (see  appendix  No.  35)   374 — 376 

Future  agricultural  improvement,  (see  apperidices  Nos.  36,  37,  38,  39)   376 — 379 

Letters  and  papers  from  Hon.  H.  L.  Ellsworth,  (appendix  No.  1)   380 — 405 

estimate  of  population   381,  382 

prairie  cultivation,  feeding  hogs,  fencing,  &c   .382 — 388 

kiln-dried  meal  and  flour   388,  389 

Mr.  Moore's  letter  on  hogs,  (A  A)   390 

Mr.  Billings  on  hemp  culture,  rotting,  &c   390 — .394 

Mr.  Kelly  on  bees   394—396 

Dr.  Munder  on  hotbeds   396,  397 

Mr.  Pannelee  on  raising  mustard,  &c   397 — 399 

Messrs.  Lewis  and  Holton  on  colza  culture,  &e   400 — 405 

"Wheat  culture,  &c.,  (appendix  No.  2)   406 — 435 

smut,  rust,  and  insects  in  wheat — preventives,  &c.,  by  Messrs.  Castle- 
man,  Orcutt,  Underbill,  &c   406—41 

varieties,  &c.  of  wheat — barrel,  Etrurian,  China,  Oregon,  Aguirre,  Hackle- 
man,  Mummy,  May,  &c.,  by  Messrs.  Smeltzer,  Townsend,  ZollickofF- 

er,  Diehl,&c   412—420—422 

charcoal  for  wheat  experiments,  by  Messrs.  Haywood,  Kleeit,  &c   420—422 

Ohio  wheat  crop— experiments,  (fee,  for  1846   425 — 12^ 

mowing,  and  time  of  sowing,  by  Messrs.  Goodhue  and  Cross   427—430 

culture  of,  in  experiments  and  modes  of  Messrs.  McVean,  McNail,  Un- 
derbill, (fee   430— 

Culture  of  Indian  corn,  (fee,  (appendix  No.  3)   436—449 

Messrs.  Geddes,  Young,  Vaiiuxem,  Morris,  and  Field's  metJhods   436—446 

new  variety,  depth  of  sead,  &c   446,  447 

Captain  Randall  on  corn  fodder  ,\   447—449 
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Culture  ©f  potatoes,  &c.,  (appendix  No.  4)   450—^84 

sweet  potato,  by  Messrs.  Summers,  Vestal,  &c   450  457 

common  potato,  by  Messrs.  Spuarier,  Knight,  Bamum,  Girdwood,  Ro- 
gers, Widney,  Brickett,  McCoy,  Hines,  Cain,  Bellows,  &c   457 — 47% 

removing  blossoms,  &c  ,   474  475 

productiveness  and  vitality  and  number  of  potato  sets   476 — 481 

examination  of  an  assortment  of  potatoes   481 — 484 

Potato  rot  in  the  United  States,  (appendix  No.  5)   484  647 

in  Europe,  (appendix  No.  6)   548 — 688 

Hay,  &c.,  (appendix  No.  7)   689—699^ 

Hemp,  (appendix  No.  8)   700—725- 

methods  of  culture  and  preparation   700 — 712 

trials,  (fee. ,  of  Aoncrican  hemp   713 — 725 

Flax,  (appendix  No.  9)   726—739^ 

Tobacco,  (appendix  No.  10)   740 — 744 

culture  of  in  Connecticut,  Kentucky,  Cuba,  Massachusetts,  and  Virginia  744 — 747 

spot  in,  tobacco  in  Germany,  England,  &c   747 — 754 

Cotton,  (appendix  No.  11)   755—804 

culture  of   755—756 

manufacture  in  Austria — cotton  in  India   756 — 765. 

Governor  Hammond'a  report — preparing  for  market   '765 — 771 

Liverpool  annual  sotton  report,  tables,  &c   771 — 804 

Silk,  (appendix  No.  12)   805—874 

Sugar,  (appendix  No.  13)   875 

Mr.  Champomier's  statements   876 — 903 

New  Orleans  price  current,  &c   9G3  — 906 

Mr.  Rilieux's  improvements   906 — 910 

culture,  &c   910—914 

letter  of  Mr.  Balestier  on  sugar  in  Singapore   914 — 916 

maple  sugar,  method  of  manufactur,e,  &c   917 — 921 

cornstalk  sugar   921 — 925 

Carrots,  onions,  &c.,  (appendix  No.  14)   926 — 928 

Cranberries,  (appendix  No.  15)   929 — 931 

Grapes,  peacheak,  &c.,  (appendix  No.  16)   932 — 958 

Mustard,  (appendix  No.  17)   959—966 

Madia  sativa,  (appendix  No.  IB)   967—969 

Bene  plant,  (appendix  No.  19)   970,  971 

Broccoli,  cucumber,  &c.,  (appendix  No.  20)   972,  973 

Indigo,  (appendix  No.  21)   974—978 

Spurry,  (appendix  No.  22)   979,  980 

Locust  timber,  profits  of,  (appendix  No.  23)   981,  982 

Dah-y,  (appendix  No.  34)   983—1007 

butter  making,  &c   983—988 

cheese  dairies  and  manufacture,  &c   983 — 999 

amount  of  milk,  quality,  (fee. .'  •   999—1002 

dairy  establishments  for  London  I-'  ^2 — lOOT 

Cattle,  food  of,  &c.,  (appendix  No.  25)  :.vA)8— 1012 

Sheep  and  wool,  &c.,  (appendix  No.  26)  1013—1023 
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